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INTRODUCTION 


Tuis year’s issue of the Britannica Book of the Year is the twentieth. For 
two decades—a period characterized throughout most of the world by 
coercions rather than by freedom—the book has been a popular annual 
whose area of distribution in the western hemisphere grows ever wider 
from year to year. Other countries need such books, as freely distributed, 
but the world’s tyrannies do not encourage this. In the past year, how- 
ever, there is striking evidence in Europe that at long last our modern 
version of tyranny may see its doom. Certainly the world can be at 
peace only when human dignity is respected and communication is free. 


* **k * * * 7K 


Two feature articles appear in the green section. 

The growing concern about fresh-water supplies of the United States 
is discussed by Roscoe Fleming in ‘“The Problem of Water.” Fleming 
warns that this vital natural resource is limited in supply, and that the 
nation’s future development may depend in no small measure on what 
we are now doing to conserve water and to develop additional sources of 
it. Fleming is a free-lance writer of Denver, Colo., centre of a region 
which has a critical water problem. 

On July 4, 1946, a new Republic of the Philippines started its free 
and independent course with the assistance and blessings of the United 
States. In the second feature article, Albert Ravenholt reviews the his- 
tory of the Filipino people and their land; tells of their achievements 
during the decade under their own leadership; and shows how democ- 
racy has fared in this region of Asia and the Pacific where live the 
world’s great majority of awakening and uncommitted peoples. Raven- 
holt is a correspondent for the Chicago Daily News foreign service and an 
associate of the American Universities Field Staff, under whose auspices 
he is lecturing at leading educational institutions on the result of his 
intensive studies in the Philippines. 


* * * * * * 


The current Book of the Year, as always, was made possible not only by its 600 and 
more authoritative contributors but by the fine co-operation of that portion of the per- 
manent Editorial Staff which bears the burden of Book of the Year production. 

Subeditors who checked for accuracy and prepared copy for the printer were: Judy 
Booth, Betty Cushman, Daphne Daume, Ruth Passin, Noreen Pine, Kathleen Ray, 
Helen Sund, Florence Williams and Marjorie E. Witte. 

Others active in the work were indexers: Mildred W. Benson, Margaret Greenlee, 
Frances Latham, Janet Smith and Joan Stephenson; the Copy Control section which 
directs flow of copy to and from the editors, indexers and the printer: Félicité Buhl, 
Muriel Clarkson, Mary K. Finley, Grace Lord and Sally Recupido; Marianne Ta- 
mura, who, assisted by Catherine M. Cahill, Bernadette Rakers and Marie Reznick, 
prepared correspondence with contributors; Joan Bayliss and Carol Davis, who 
helped lay out the pages of the volume; general editorial assistants Russell Mahood 
and Edward Schulz; the geographer Ruth Martin; map and chart makers, Victor 
Figueroa, Theodore Jung, Jr., and Jobie Sayler; librarian, Adelaide Moen; typists, 
Ruth Bicking, Marie Chiaro, Irene Martinic and Florence Samuelson. 

The work of this staff was under the general management of Mae Hallberg MacKay 
and her two associates, Harriet La Forge Milburn and Lorene Lawson. 
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e Problem of 


“1 aie United States can no longer treat water as an inex- 
haustible resource, and allow it to run a wayward and 
wasteful course to the sea.”—Wilbur N. Brucker, U.S. Secretary 
of the Army, at the dedication of the Gavins Point Dam, South 
Dakota, in 1955. 

Not too far from where Secretary Brucker spoke, a steam- 
boat many years ago was feeling its way up the Missouri River 
at low water, sometimes scraping the bottom. The pilot saw a 
homesteader come yawning out of his cabin on the bank and dip 
up a bucketful of water. Shaking his fist out the wheelhouse 
window, the pilot yelled, “Put that back!” 

The United States is now at the ‘“‘Put that back!” stage with 
respect to a natural resource which, next to the air itself, is basic 
to human life and civilization. All projections of increasing na- 
tional production, consumption and prosperity should be pref- 
aced by the stipulation “Jf there is enough water available.” The 
nation is at the end of one era, that of plentiful water, cheaply 
obtainable and pure enough for use without elaborate treatment, 
and at the beginning of another era, when the people must pay 
more for water, use it more thriftily, guard it more vigilantly 
against waste and pollution and spend more money on research 
and in developing new sources. As President Dwight D. Eisen- 
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hower said in naming his Advisory Committee on Water Re- 
sources Policy in 1955, “If we are to continue to advance 
agriculturally and industrially, we must make the best use of 
every drop of water which falls on our soil, or can be extracted 
from the oceans.” 

It should be noted, however, that the country is not “running 
out of water” in the physical sense. No gigantic drought impends. 
Over a span of years the supply from the skies remains constant, 
within a few per cent, of a national average of 30 in. yearly. And 
of the 30% of this that constitutes the available water supply— 
that which does not return to the atmosphere at once, but re- 
mains within reach long enough for us to make fruitful use of 
it—we still consume only about 1 gal. out of each 6 or 7, or 
200,000,000,000 gal. daily, nation-wide, out of an average daily 
supply of 1,300,000,000,000 gal. 

This article is concerned primarily with the supply of water 
for consumptive purposes, such as domestic use, or for irrigation 
and industry. Such functions of water as providing electric power, 
or for navigation, which in themselves leave it essentially un- 
changed and fit for consumption, enter into the discussion only 
secondarily. 


Closing of the Water Frontier 

Just as the era of free land closed in the United States some- 
time before 1900, with vast economic, political and social conse- 
quences, so sometime after 1900 the American water frontier 
closed, with consequences which were perhaps as formidable and 
irreversible as those which followed the closing of the land fron- 
tier. 

Only recently have most Americans come to realize that their 
country is faced with problems of water supply. In the early days, 
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2 THE PROBLEM OF WATER 


the wave of immigrants that flowed from the humid climate of 
western Europe to the similar environment of eastern North 
America continued as a matter of course to regard water as 
bountiful and never failing in supply, and they pressed on with 
scarcely a pause to the humid climate of the Pacific coast. They 
overleaped on the way that wild, dry hinterland of the west of 
which Daniel Webster once asked, ‘““What do we want with this 
region .. . of shifting sands and whirlwinds of dust . . . of great 
deserts and endless mountain ranges?” But that region is now set- 
tled by millions of people. And in the process of that settlement 
there passed in review, as it were, the lessons the whole nation 
must now begin to learn—lessons learned by the inhabitants of 
the arid and subhumid west in the painful working out of a re- 
gional code of water law. From this may come eventually a closer 
national approach to the western system of water regulation, un- 
der which rights to water are generally recognized on the basis of 
“first come, first served” as long as the appropriator puts the 
water to beneficial use. 

In brief, the day has passed when our use of fresh water can 
be expanded limitlessly. From now on the American community 
as a whole will be increasingly concerned with the husbanding, 
development and proper use of the nation’s water supply. This 
presages, whether we may like it or not, an era of increasing gov- 
ernmental activity and supervision. 

On every hand—from the housewife, from the farmer, from 
the industrialist, from officials of the burgeoning cities and 
suburbs, from conservationists, from government officials—come 
complaints and overtones of worry about water shortages. To 
attract prospective industries, many a community now boasts of 
its constant supply of pure fresh water, something which would 
have been taken for granted a generation ago. Huge expenditures 
are being made by many industrial plants to build large new 
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tanks and reservoirs to store their own water supplies. About 
one-fourth of all United States communities are chronically short 
of water and are under some sort of restriction or rationing. Only 
a minority of cities, such as some of those on the Great Lakes, 
collectively the earth’s largest storage tank of fresh water, are 
free from worry over water. 


The Amount and Distribution of Precipitation 


Yet, as has been said, the country’s over-all supply remains 
roughly constant. Nature lifts from the salt seas, cleanses in her 
mighty evaporation machine and drops upon the face of the land 
about 5,000,000,000 ac.-ft. of water yearly, or about 4,300,000,- 
000,000 gal. daily. (An acre-foot is that amount of water which 
would cover one acre one foot deep, or 325,851 gal. It is so con- 
venient a unit for describing large quantities of water in numbers 
small enough to be comprehensible that it is used frequently 
throughout this article.) 

Naturally, the supply varies from place to place and from 
time to time. If all the water that falls on the United States in 
an average year were to remain exactly where it fell, there would 
be pools on the northwestern coast more than 11 ft. deep, while 
at some southwestern points the depth of the water would be 
only a little more than one inch. East of the 98th meridian, water 
would lie from 30 to 60 in. deep, while west of that line it would 
measure from 25 in. down to less than 5 in., except on parts of 
the Pacific coast. 

The country’s supply of water is also unevenly distributed in 
time. In some areas a week without rain is regarded as the be- 
ginning of drought, while in others six months to a year without 
rain is a too-common experience. Most areas of the country ex- 
perience periods of relative drought and relative plenty. Broadly 
speaking, the western half of the nation receives about one-third 
of the rainfall and the eastern half receives two-thirds. From the 
farming standpoint, the saving grace of midwestern precipitation 
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is that a great deal of it falls during the crop season; but even 
so, the agricultural rule of thumb is that 20 in. or more of rain- 
fall is necessary to produce unaided even the most water-thrifty 
crops. Hence the interior west is the land of irrigation farming, 
where water that falls on the mountains is stored in reservoirs 
and used to supplement natural rainfall. 

The west in general is also the land of rivers smaller than 
their reputations. The Rio Grande, for example, which is so 
famous in song and story and whose very name means “Great 
River,” actually discharges only about 1% of the flow of the 
Mississippi, and the Colorado River only about 3%. 

This uneven distribution of the yearly precipitation is at- 
tributable largely to the location and direction of the two huge 
atmospheric rivers of water vapour that swirl across the United 
States: one from the Pacific Ocean, which tends somewhat 
northeast across the country, and one from the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Caribbean Sea, which typically streams northward and 
northeastward across the Gulf and southeastern coast lines and 
then is bent eastward in the mighty current of the westerlies. 
This broad picture of the atmospheric circulation accounts for 
both the well-watered east and the southwestern deserts, which 
lie in the angle between these two converging rivers of aerial 
moisture. 

Of the 5,000,000,000 ac.-ft. of water that falls each year on 
the nation, about 70% is snatched back up into the atmosphere 
by evaporation or by transpira- 
tion from plants. From the 
purely physical standpoint, 
trees and vegetation are simply 
so many stationary pumps 
which pull water from the soil 
to release it as vapour into the 
atmosphere. Animals act in the 
same manner, performing the 
same functions, but are mobile. 
This is not a simple, one-time 
process. Tracer measurements 
conducted with tritium, the 
ultrarare isotope of hydrogen, 
by Willard F. Libby, formerly 
of The University of Chicago 
and now of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, indicate 
that some water coming inland 
over the Pacific coast may have 
fallen as rain and risen into the 
> air again several times before 
_ falling at Chicago. 
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Man’s Use and Abuse of Water and the Land 


Of the water that falls, about 30% remains on or under the 
surface. It collects in rivers and lakes and in the earth’s sponge- 
like crust, which holds more fresh water than all the surface 
collections combined. This 30% constitutes the supply for man’s 
major use. It is not the drying up of the supply, therefore—save 
in local situations—that is of so much concern as the inordinate 
multiplication and expansion of the use of water by man. Not 
that he began that way. Anthropologists say that man once used 
water for little other than drinking purposes; from that point 
his use of it has increased until, in the most complex and luxuri- 
ous civilization of all time, that of the United States, each per- 
son now requires daily on his individual account, though not for 
direct personal use, an average of about 1,200 gal. or five tons 
of water, much more than the people of any other country. 

The ideal environment for man is a well-watered region be- 
tween the polar zones of perpetual frost and the tropic zones of 
no frost. In such an environment human civilizations originated 
and spread, and in such regions the highest civilizations flourish 
today. Some specialists, such as Ellsworth Huntington, maintain 
that human movements and migrations have been dictated by 
climatic change as much as by the economic, social and political 
causes to which historians generally attribute them. In any event, 
among the country’s most bitter internal quarrels are those over 
water, and water disputes furnish much provocation between na- 
tions, as today in the middle east. 

The efforts of man to make water do his bidding probably be- 
gan quite early, perhaps with the laying of a line of stones across 
a brook to guide the water up and over an area planted con- 
veniently nearby. The evolution of that line of stones continued 
until it culminated in gigantic modern structures such as the 
Grand Coulee Dam. 

Man’s efforts to turn water into a “manageable crop” have 
been distinguished, first, by his dogged determination to cling to 
an area and seek to improve its water supply rather than to move 
away; and, second, by the fact that his efforts to coerce nature 
have often backfired. More than 4,000 years ago the Chinese 
were spreading water over thousands of acres of plains below 
their mountains; the Cretans of the same period had flush toilets. 
Two thousand years ago Roman engineers were bringing to the 
Imperial City 200,000,000 gal. of water daily, a supply sufficient 


THE HYDROLOGIC CYCLE. Adapted from Water, The 1955 Yearbook of 
Agriculture, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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SWISS LAKE DWELLERS, a Stone Age people, representing one of the earliest 
cultures to develop a largely water-based economy. Photograph from a diorama 
by Frederick Blaschke in the Chicago Natural History museum 


for a large modern city, through aqueducts up to 60 mi. long. A 
thousand miles to the southeast, in that desert now called the 
Negev, Nabataean engineers were building check dams so skil- 
fully as to provide a whole year’s water supply for the people 
and their crops from a rainfall of only a few inches yearly which 
fell only during a few weeks in the spring. 

Yet the impress of man’s mistakes is engraved as deeply upon 
the face of the land as is that of his constructive achievements. 
Some 2,300 years ago Plato mourned the eroded desolation of 
Attica that had resulted from the destruction of its forests and 
other vegetation. Where the cedars of Lebanon once grew are 
now rutted hillsides. Much of the spreading desert around the 
Mediterranean is blamed on man’s unthinking destruction of the 
forests and of other natural covers and binders of the soil sur- 
face. 

But it is not necessary to go so far back to find a typical his- 
tory of water use and abuse. Four centuries ago European im- 
migrants began to rush into North America. They found a con- 
tinent thinly inhabited by man but very little altered or harmed 
by his use of it, since the people were largely hunters and food 
gatherers rather than cultivators. The spongy floor of the vast 
forest that covered the eastern half of the continent was ideally 
suited to absorb water, filter it and slowly let it down into streams 
to find its way to the sea. The deep aboriginal sod of the prairies 
farther west accomplished much the same purpose. The con- 
tinent was thickly inhabited with burrowing animals, down to 
the ubiquitous earthworm, and their burrows made channels 
through which water could percolate down from the surface; the 
beaver built small storage dams which also held back the water 
and let it down gradually. 

In his headlong exploitation of the continent, man cleared the 
forests and tore up the sod for agriculture. The farmers made war 
on the larger wild animals, and the smaller ones were inad- 
vertently destroyed. Overplowing and overgrazing have con- 
tributed to the deterioration of the land as a holder of water, 
and erosion and flash flooding have increased. 

Then during our national lifetime more than 115,000,000 ac. 
of land have been withdrawn from rural uses to be occupied by 
cities, highway and railroad rights of way, defense establish- 
ments, mines, factories, airports, parks, etc. The U.S. Soil Con- 
servation Service has found that this withdrawal is proceeding 


even faster than in the past, with about 17,000,000 ac. with- 
drawn in the past 15 years. Much of this land has been hard- 
surfaced, which adds to the runoff problem; and some remote 
areas, such as those used for bombing or artillery ranges, have 
received even less conservation care than former owners gave 
them. 

Erosion is still robbing the nation of the equivalent of 400,000 
to 500,000 ac. of good topsoil annually, despite all soil conserva- 
tion efforts of recent years. Erosion also increases the disastrous 
character of floods, particularly as people build more thickly 
along the watercourses, so that even the catastrophic floods of 
1951 in the midwest and of 1955 in the mideast and California 
may be merely precursors of worse to come. 

Erosion also fouls the water supply. Some streams that once 
ran clear, cool and slow, with relatively little difference between 
their highest and lowest stages, now boil with flash floods and 
at other times dwindle to trickles. Further, their water is 
freighted with mud, hundreds of millions of tons of it going to 
sea yearly, so that it is said that the Mississippi delta is being 
built of the farms of 30 states, and that at flood stage the Mis- 
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souri River carries two farms a minute past St. Louis. Besides 
representing the loss of rich soil, this silting requires expensive 
treatment to clear up the water again for human use, and the 
sediment then fills up the reservoirs that are built at so much 
expense to store or to control the water. 


The Demand for Water Is Increasing 


So far we have been able to obtain our water supplies at ex- 
tremely low cost, simply because water moves itself downhill and 
we need only to intercept it. Indeed, it acquires so much energy 
on its way downhill that it can be made to turn water wheels 
and thus do work, as in generating electricity. Human settlements 
have been built either beside the moving waters themselves, the 
immemorial highways, or the waters have been brought to the 
cities and towns through canals and pipelines. The cost of sup- 
plying water to homes and factories can rise rapidly and steeply 
when it must be pumped uphill or when it must be rid of impuri- 
ties which are unbearable by human bodies, plants and animals, 
or, lately, by machinery, which is in some respects the most 
finicky user of all. 

The use of water is increasing 
much faster in the United States 
than is the population, as more 
uses are found for it. The Task 
Force on Water Resources of 
the second Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government 
(Hoover Commission) _ esti- 
mated that total U.S. consump- 
tion approximated 200,000,000,- 
ooo gal. daily in 1955, out of the 
total supply retained on the face 
of the land of 1,300,000,000,000 
gal., and that by 1975 consump- 
tion may amount to 400,000,- 
000,000 gal. daily. 

The demands of the increas- 
ing human population are in 
themselves formidable. Approx- 
imately 170,000,000 Americans 
have to be supplied with food 
and drink, about ten pounds 
daily for each person, which in 
altered form must be elimi- 
nated. Each day there are 11,- 
ooo little newcomers squalling 
their demands for water and for 
goods which require water for 
their production; each day 
therefore sees a net national in- 
crease of about 7,500 persons, 
or enough to populate a typical 
county seat town. 

For each meal set before an 
American family, at least a ton 
of water must have been used 
in growing, processing and pre- 
paring it. The quantity of water 
required for vegetable growth 
varies from 300 to 700 lb. for 
each pound of dry product. For 
example, raising a pound of 
wheat takes about 500 lb. of 
water, plus additional water at 
almost every stage of its con- 


version into bread. One pound of sugar requires one ton of water 
to grow and prepare. Other constituents of our meals require 
water in varying proportion. 

The population of the larger domestic animals—cattle, hogs, 
sheep and horses—outnumbers the human population in the 
United States by about 20,000,000, and the domestic animals 
must also be provided with water. One milk cow, for example, 
will drink from 60 to 180 lb. of water daily. 

Americans scrub themselves more than any other people, use 
water more lavishly on their lawns and gardens, and in general 
never stint themselves except in desert communities—though 
even there may be seen pathetic little plots of land diked by 
sand in front of the houses, where a few sprigs of grass or a few 
flowers are nurtured by the patient housewife with waste water 
carried out by hand. 

Not only do Americans take more baths, but they surround 
themselves with more and more water-using devices: farm ponds, 


HOOVER DAM, Colorado River. Completed in 1936, this is the world’s high- 
est concrete arch-gravity type dam. It is 726 ft. high and 1,244 ft. long, ana 
its volume is 4,400,000 cu.yd. 
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A SINGLE DROP OF RAIN and the amount of soil it can displace (above), 
a fundamental lesson in erosion. Left unchecked, the combination of rain, run- 
off and wind can quickly produce serious upland erosion such as is shown in 
the photograph below 


backyard swimming pools, air coolers and air conditioners, dish- 
washing machines, home laundries and garbage disposal systems. 

Such examples show both the need for increased water supplies 
and the changing aspects of the problem. The individual well and 
the backyard privy may still do for an isolated farm or a rough 
country place, but not for the enormous subdivisions into which 
the nation’s cities and towns are exploding. Each new subdivi- 
sion requires a central water supply and waste disposal system, 
which must ultimately be maintained by the community. The 
same is true with industry. The traditional builder of a factory 
once dug a well to provide water for it, or hitched onto the com- 
munity supply pipes; or, locating on a stream, he began to take in 
its waters for cooling, cleansing or chemical purposes and to dis- 
charge them back into the stream at a lower point, often with- 
out so much as a by-your-leave, despite his obligation under 
riparian law to leave the waters unimpaired for the use of others. 

But times have changed. The provision of water for a big 
new industrial plant is now always the subject of serious con- 
sultation among its owners and managers and the representa- 
tives of the community, and in an increasing number of cases it 
has become the determining factor in plant locations. Not for 
nothing is Charleston, S.C., extending as the fairest flower in the 
bouquet with which it seeks to attract northern industry its feat 
in diking off, close beside the sea, a fresh-water supply of 10,000,- 
000,000 gal. daily! 

And water has also become an important factor in government 
planning; for example, water supply or water power, or both, 
have determined the location of almost all the plants of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Water has on the whole remained so cheap as to spoil us. The 
average purchaser of a domestic water supply, country-wide, 
pays about five cents a ton, or one cent for 48 gal., and in some 
cities the cost is much lower. For example, in one large western 
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DUST STORM approaching Springfield, Colo., in the 1930s. A widespread pro- 
gram of careful cultivation might largely have prevented this carrying of Colo- 
rado topsoil hundreds of miles from the eroded fields 


city, Denver, Colo., the householder can fill and empty the 
standard 30-gal. hot water tank in his cellar three times for a 
penny. Yet the water has been brought into his house through a 
gathering system which extends more than roo mi. into the 
mountains and pierces the continental divide through a 6-mi. 
tunnel; it includes four large artificial mountain lakes, a puri- 
fication plant, scores of miles of large mains and hundreds of 
miles of smaller ones. The capital value of this plant is $85,000,- 
ooo, its annual budget is $11,000,000, and it employs about 700 
persons directly, in addition to those employed by contractors on 
work they do for it. By any standard it is one of the larger in- 
dustrial enterprises of its community. 

This city, which is located on what was formerly a dry prairie, 
is perhaps a more lavish user of water than most. Its people use 
water unstintingly to keep alive their parks and trees, their 
gardens and lawns. Its total requirements are larger than those 
of a humid-region city, and average about one acre-foot per year 
per family; but that family gets all its domestic requirements 
at a total cost of $30 to $70 per year. Except during long 
droughts, there has historically been no rationing of water, but 
this idyllic situation is ending there as in hundreds of other 
communities throughout the nation, many in regions of more 
plentiful natural water supply. 

In fact, the business of supplying potable water to a big city 
is so elaborate a process that the finished product might almost 
be said to be manufactured. For example, Minneapolis, Minn., 
gets its water from the Mississippi River, and the city’s water 
supply engineers annually use 6,000,000 Ib. of alum to remove 
colour and materials that will not dissolve, 18,000,000 Ib. of lime 
to soften the water, 2,500,000 lb. of carbon dioxide to keep it 
soft, 700,000 Ib. of chlorine to kill bacteria, 500,000 lb. of am- 
monium sulphate to keep the water pure until it reaches the 
household faucet, and 500,000 lb. of carbon to control taste and 
odour. 


The Cost of Water 


Considered as an industry in itself, the supplying of water 
throughout the United States was estimated even by 1950 to rep- 
resent a capital investment of at least $50,000,000,000 and an 
annual expenditure of more than $3,000,000,000. The prospect is 
that both figures will at least double by 1975. 

The cost of supplying water is rising rapidly partly because 
it has to be brought from farther away, as the nearer sources be- 

” come overtaxed, and partly because the water supply has been 


permitted to become contaminated, as in the case of numerous 
towns and cities which turn their untreated or only partially 
treated sewage into streams. This in turn compels downstream 
communities to install expensive treatment plants to make the 
water fit for drinking. 

Estimates of the cost of water ignore very large amounts of 
money which are spent essentially on water but that are not 
reckoned as such. For example, the national forests have become 
increasingly valuable as sources of water for cities and farms 
which lie below them. One expert has estimated that more than 
80% of the annual revenue value of the western forests now lies 
in their use as watersheds, as compared with that for timber 
production, grazing and recreation, all lumped together. This 
water value is rising steeply, too, as population rushes into the 
west. Another estimate is that even the barest boulder-strewn 
mountain-top in the Rockies is now worth $50 or more an acre 
as a gatherer of water, or much more than unwatered prairie land 


STREAM CONTROL AND FLOOD PROTECTION. Before and after views of a 
U.S. army corps of engineers project on a stream serving Cumberland, Md., and 
Ridgeley, W.Va. Strearn bank erosion, threatening the railroad on the left and 
the buildings on the right, was eliminated 
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at the base of the mountains. Each acre above timber line yields 
an average of one acre-foot of water yearly. Yet expenditures of 
the U.S. Forest Service are not computed as for water supply. 

In industry, many large corporations now have budgets for 
water supply alone that are comparable with the water budget 
of the city of Denver, both to ensure themselves of pure water 
and in many cases to make sure that their waste water does not 
pollute the community supply. Such private expenditures are 
increasing. Yet they are hidden in corporation accounts and do 
not figure in any public reckoning of the cost of water. 


Industry the Biggest User 

Most persons are accustomed to think of water only in terms 
of their direct personal use of it. But the vastly greater use of 
water is in ways that are out of sight of most persons and of 
which they do not often think. For example, Jack R. Barnes, 
formerly of the U.S. Geological Survey, estimated for the Presi- 
dent’s Materials Policy Commission of 1952 (the Paley Commis- 
sion) that people were then directly using 17,000,000,000 gal. 
daily and would use 25,000,000,000 gal. daily by 1975. Yet in 
1950 industry was estimated to consume 80,000,000,000 gal. 
daily, and irrigation was consuming 88,000,000,000 gal. daily of 
the national total daily consumption of about 200,000,000,000 
gal. Direct domestic consumption was therefore less than one- 
tenth the total. By 1975, in Barnes’s projection, industry would 
require 215,000,000,000 gal. daily and irrigation 110,000,000,000 
gal., so that the daily domestic requirement of 25,000,000,000 
gal. would then be only 7% of the total. 

The most steeply rising curve of water use is by industry, par- 
ticularly the chemically based industries, such as oil refining and 
the manufacture of synthetic materials such as plastics, rayon, 
nylon and the like. Papermaking alone consumed about 3,200,- 
000,000 gal. daily in 1950 and 3,800,000,000 gal. daily in 1954. 
About 300 lb. of water goes into the making of a newspaper that 
weighs 1 lb., and in the process much of this water is polluted 
beyond immediate human use. Water is the most widely used in- 
dustrial chemical. It serves as a raw material, a heat exchanger, 
a catalyst, a solvent, a binder. It must be available whenever and 
wherever needed and in condition suitable for use. Previously, 
and especially in the humid regions, industries needed to give lit- 
tle thought to the water supply; it was almost always adequate. 
Now the supply of water is often the foremost consideration. The 
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facturers lays emphasis on its 
importance: “A shortage of 
water for industrial purposes— 200 
just as surely as a shortage of 
capital—could defeat our hopes 
for future growth and prosper- 175 
ity, and even imperil our na- 
tional safety. No industry or 
business can long survive where 150 
water is unavailable or inade- 
quate as to quantity or quality.” 
And Barnes says that industry 
has an ever-increasing claim on 
water, as contrasted for ex- 
ample with the claim of agri- 
culture; 7.e., a gallon of water 
used in industry is more valu- 
ably employed than a gallon of 
water used in agriculture. 

Each new type of industry 56 
seems to require greater quan- 
tities of water. The oil industry, 
largest in the country, requires 25 
tremendous amounts at every 
stage, from the oil well through 
the refinery to the automobile 
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oil reserves of the country begin 
to fail and it becomes necessary 
to hydrogenize coal or distill oil 
from shale, these processes will 
require still more water. It is estimated, for example, that to es- 
tablish a major extraction industry on the trillion-barrel shale re- 
serves of the Rockies will require 300,000 ac.-ft. of water yearly. 
And any plans for turning coal into gasoline would also require 
locations where large fresh-water supplies are available. 

Some new water-using industries are so far out of public sight 
that the public scarcely knows they exist. In the late r9th century 
a miner’s wife in Australia noticed that flecks of galena and other 
ores clung to the bubbles of the suds in which she washed her hus- 
band’s dirty work clothing. From this observation sprang the 
process known as froth flotation. Finely ground ores, or other 
substances, are channelled through huge washtubs in which small 
amounts of various chemicals are mixed with the continuously 
agitated water. The minerals to be removed or recovered cling to 
bubbles, which rise to the surface and are skimmed over the side. 
The process is now used to recover almost all nonferrous metals, 
and the drain on local water supplies is heavy. It is also used to 
prepare wheat for milling, to cleanse sesame seed and other farm 
products, to redeem coal dust for fuel, to reclaim used paper and 
for scores of similar purposes. The process can be reversed to 
cleanse polluted water and is being increasingly used for that 
purpose. 

Water drafts are increasing in other ways. The fast-growing 
air-conditioning and air-cooling industry is largely based on the 
use of water. Much summer municipal consumption, particularly 
in the hotter parts of the U.S., is for this purpose. 


DAILY WATER CONSUMPTION IN 
THE U.S. (in billions of gallons) in 
the 1950s, and the estimated figures 
for 1975 


Most Uses Speed Evaporation 


Most uses of water are of a nature to increase evaporation. 
Evaporation is part of the inevitable penalty of storage. Even in 
the cooler parts of the country the evaporation from an exposed 
water surface runs from 30 to 36 in. yearly; in the hot, dry south- 
west it may run up to roo in. or more. When water is allowed to 
stand in large shallow pools—and in cross section all pools are 


METROPOLITAN 
WATER SUPPLIES 


The photographs on this page illustrate some of 
the steps in the collection and purification of water 
to be used for direct human consumption in cities. 
In general these are the conditions for areas which 
depend directly upon rainwater—and runoff—as 
the supply source. For a slightly different situa- 
tion, in which the city supply is derived by puri- 
fication of river water, see page 18 


Right: Typical mountain watershed, the Cedar 
River valley, Washington, source of the Seattle wa- 
ter supply. To prevent deterioration of their water- 
sheds, cities maintain them by replanting trees 
and practising other conservation measures which 
preserve the terrain and control runoff 


Below: Primary storage reservoir, a natural lake 
artificially diked by gravel shores, with a capacity 
of 3,660,000,000 gal. Storage reservoirs serve to 
collect runoff when precipitation is above normal 
(spring and fall) and maintain an even flow of 
water to other installations downstream through- 
out the year 


Above: Aeration plant of the Ashokan reservoir, a major basin of the New 
York city supply. Water leaving the storage lakes receives here its first 
i tion 


Above: Additional cleansing takes place as the 
water approaches the city. Shown here is a 
view of the filtration galleries of the water 
system of Baltimore, Md. Insoluble products 
are removed as the water passes through sand, 
gravel and other screening materials 


Left: Final sterilization of the water is usu- 
ally accomplished through the addition of 
chemicals, chiefly chlorine. Machines such as 
those shown regulate the chlorination and in- 
dicate the degree of purity of the treated 
water 


Right: Purified water is then pumped directly 
into the city mains or stored until needed in 
covered reservoirs or gravity pressure tanks 
like the one shown here 
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shallow—it is simply an invitation to the sun and atmosphere to 
come and get it. From the 160 sq.mi. of Lake Mead, for example, 
an estimated 800,000 ac.-ft. of water is lost yearly as vapour. This 
is not an argument against storage, for before Lake Mead was 
created the same amount of water now lost to the sky in a year 
would have run to waste in the Gulf of California in three weeks. 
But increasing evaporation is indubitably part of the price of 
storage. In all the projects of the Bureau of Reclamation the 
yearly loss to the atmosphere is estimated at about 2,000,000 
ac.-ft., enough to irrigate up to 1,000,000 ac. of land, or to provide 
a domestic supply for a city larger than New York. 

All over the United States, the needs of the people and the 
conservation policies of the government have created pools in in- 
creasing numbers—convenient evaporation tanks, in nature’s 
view. The number of farm ponds, small irrigation reservoirs and 
small dams in watersheds, created with Soil Conservation Service 
assistance, totalled about 800,000 in 1956. Private ponds, and 
lakes created by and for other federal and governmental units, 
brought the grand total to 1,000,000 or more. At the end of 1956 
there were an estimated 60,000 residential and community swim- 
ming pools, and others were being built at the rate of 30,000 
yearly. 

In short, there is no material aspect of American life, domestic, 
agricultural, industrial or commercial, that is not based upon 
storing and drawing larger and larger supplies of fresh water for 
increasingly larger and more diverse uses. However, all consump- 
tive usage today amounts to only a little more than 1 in. of the 
30 in. which nature bestows on the nation in an average year, 
or about 15% of the 1,300,000,000,000 gal. daily that remains 
long enough for man to use. 


More Effective Management Needed 


There are definite limits upon the annual amount of water 
which can effectively be converted to the use of man; upon the 
size of the “manageable water crop” which can be harvested even 
by the most enlightened management and by new techniques 
only now coming into sight. Yet such management can greatly 
increase the available supply, and according to J. R. Mahoney, 
senior natural resources technician for the Library of Congress: 


A national program for increasing the quantity and improving the quality 
of products vital to human welfare can be achieved more effectively through 
water-management than by any other method. The undeveloped potentials 
are probably greater than for all other resources combined. 


Waste Not, Want Not 


The population of the United States is increasing its demands 
upon the available water supply at a rate greater than the popu- 
lation increase, but partly because of waste rather than of legiti- 
mate need. A chief cause of waste is pollution, since most of the 
water is either dirtied inadvertently or is deliberately used to 
dilute, dissolve and carry away impurities. If it were possible to 
clean up all the water so polluted, or to refrain from polluting it 
in the first place, most parts of the United States would be able 
to tap a larger “new” supply of pure water by this than by any 
other means. 

First, there is waste due to siltation, which is in turn largely 
caused by past extravagant misuse of the soil. Such misuse is by 
no means ended, though it seems to be slowly diminishing as a 
result of wiser and thriftier policies of soil conservation. Siltation 
is one of the easier types of pollution to correct, since the par- 
ticles will settle out if the water is held still long enough, unlike 
pollutants that dissolve in water and cannot be removed by 
gravity. 

Then, in a fashion as free and easy as his misuse of the soil, 
man has got rid of waste, organic or industrial, by dumping it into 
the watercourses upon which he also depends for fresh water. 
This abuse has grown until public health authorities now charac- 
terize some of the major rivers as ‘“‘sewers a thousand miles long.” 


Organic Pollution 


So far as organic wastes are concerned, largely sewage, the 
national picture shows that there are 16,000 community water 
supply systems but only about 9,000 sewage disposal systems. 
This means that there are 7,000 communities of some size which 
have no sewage disposal or purification facilities whatsoever, be- 
yond dumping the raw wastes into the community stream, well 
below town, of course, but above other communities which draw 
their drinking water from the same stream. The lower community 
usually complains of the pollution coming down the river, but 
often only adds the burden of its own refuse, and the process is 
repeated down the length of the stream. Further, of the sewage 
treatment plants that have been installed, many were inadequate 
to begin with, or have become so overloaded as the result of 


RAW SEWAGE ENTERING A STREAM, posing a health problem for down- 
stream communities 


BIOLOGISTS SEINING A POOL to collect fish and smaller organisms in a U.S. 
Public Health Service project to determine the kinds of life which can exist 
in the three zones—septic, recovery and clean—of a contaminated stream 


increasing populations that their contribution to the stream is lit- 
tle better than raw sewage. 

The comfortable assertion with which communities sometimes 
salve their collective consciences rather than spend money on 
adequate sewage purification is that “running water purifies it- 
self.” It may do so in the course of many miles, when the burden 
of pollution is not overwhelming. But this is not true where a 
stream is overloaded with organic and chemical wastes, whether 
human, animal, industrial or those carried down with topsoil. 
Indispensable for aquatic animal life is the oxygen dissolved in 
the water—not the “O” of H.O, but the elemental oxygen itself 
interspersed throughout the water. Decay of organic material 
is, however, an oxidizing process; that is, one of combination 
with oxygen. When a large quantity of sewage or other organic 
wastes is dumped into a stream it robs the water of its dissolved 
oxygen, perhaps for many miles, and fish and other aquatic ani- 
mals are asphyxiated. All such life vanishes from the body of 
the stream. If this process is repeated at intervals along its course 
by successive use of the stream as a community sewer, it will 
eventually kill the whole living river. 

One sad example of organic pollution is the Potomac River, 
around and below the nation’s capital. Where fresh water meets 
incoming salt water and is slowed up, the former tends to drop its 
load. Health authorities discovered that the Potomac is so over- 
loaded, largely with human wastes, that its estuary around Wash- 
ington, D.C., is carpeted with such wastes over a large area to a 
depth of several feet. They are simply accumulating there, un- 
changed and uncleansed. Nothing can be done about this except 
to stop the pollution, which would require huge capital expendi- 
tures. 

The plight of some inland cities is if anything worse. When the 
Ohio River is flowing at minimum stage, it is said that one quart 
rof every gallon of water flowing through the faucets of Cincinnati 
has been through someone’s toilet or kitchen sink upstream, or 
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through a mine dump or industrial plant. According to the U.S. 
Geological Survey, the present surface water withdrawals in the 
Ohio River basin at times of minimum flow of the river are 
greater than that flow. 

Such a water supply is naturally loaded with bacilli of many 
varieties. Although it can be rendered safe by chlorination, the 
fact remains that the city is put to extra expense to purify its 
water supply of the filth and dirt deposited by cities above; and 
this is repeated until the city farthest downstream gets the ac- 
cumulated detritus of all those above it. 


Nonorganic Pollution 


A second cause of stream pollution is the dumping of industrial 
wastes, which may contain active poisons such as acids, alkalies, 
sulphur compounds, cyanide compounds, etc. The steel industry 
uses huge quantities of “pickling liquor,” which is sulphuric acid, 
to eat the scale off newly rolled steel shapes. Formerly, after this 
became diluted and full of iron oxides, it was dumped into the 
nearest stream. Now, however, many steel mills reclaim this 
sulphuric acid and so have reduced pollution. 

In mining areas the pollution may be compounded by waste 
water from the mines themselves, by runoff from their dumps 
and by waste from ore treatment plants. In some mining com- 
munities the floors of streams are covered for many miles with 
coal dust. In nonferrous mining, where ores must be ground 
as fine as talcum powder, these fine ‘‘tailings’” formerly were 
dumped into the streams, where they not only killed aquatic life 


KILLED VEGETATION resulting from brine which escaped from an oil well in 
Michigan 
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but also floated downstream and killed grassland and farm land 
by tightly sealing the surface of the soil. Protests from fishermen 
and farmers have largely ended such practices. Gold dredges have 
ruined many fine western valleys and streams. These machines 
simply turned the valley floor upside down, leaving it in wind- 
rows of boulders. Most such dredges are now inactive, however. 
Strip mining, as for coal, used to ruin many square miles of land, 
but most strip-mining companies now practise various methods 
for recovering the land. 

A case history of the causes and effects of stream pollution is 
afforded by a recent study made on behalf of a western city of 
16,000 persons, located upon a tributary of the Missouri River. 
An investigator discovered the following sources of pollution: A 
railroad tie-treating plant dumping carbolic acid wastes into the 
river; a railroad roundhouse dumping greasy and highly alkaline 
wastes; the state college stock farm dumping the untreated sew- 
age of hundreds of animals; the overloaded local sewage plant 
dumping its product only partly treated; and many residences 
disposing of untreated sewage directly into the river. State game 
inspectors could find no fish in 50 mi. of the river below the town. 
All that is needed to round out the picture is a slaughterhouse and 
a vegetable-packing plant. It may seem incongruous to the house- 
wife that fresh vegetable waste, such as she discards daily, or 
fresh animal offal, such as a packing plant must dispose of, are 
greater sources of water pollution, pound for pound, than is sew- 
age. But the latter is already partly decomposed or oxidized, and 
therefore makes a lesser draft upon the free oxygen in the stream, 
while oxidation must proceed from the beginning in the case of 
fresher and less offensive wastes. Several cities have adopted new 
quick-composting processes which, with the aid of cultures of 
extraordinarily efficient bacteria, reduce garbage to usable top- 
soil within a few days, and thus relieve to some extent the pollu- 
tion load. 

New types of pollutants are constantly appearing. Sprays and 
insecticides of a deadliness unknown a decade ago are used by the 
farmer to fight pests. But many such sprays are definitely toxic 
to human beings as well as to the pests, and the effect of others is 
as yet unknown. The U.S. Food and Drug Administration conse- 
quently insists on thorough cleansing of fresh fruit and vegeta- 
bles in interstate commerce, and state and local authorities follow 
up the precaution—but the wash water runs off into the commu- 
nity disposal system. Detergents, now used in greater quantity 


CANAL DIVERSION PROJECT under construction in Florida. Completed con- 
trol structure would permit regulation of floodwaters from the interior and pre- 
vent the intrusion of salt water from the Atlantic ocean 


INDUSTRIAL POLLUTION CONTROL, a view of the water-treatment facilities 
of the River Rouge, Mich., plant of the Ford Motor company. Waste water 
from manufacturing enters at the right; before the water joins the main stream 
of the river the structure at left skims off the surface oil and screens out other 
insoluble products 


than soap, sometimes make waste water foam as high as a man’s 
head at turbulent spots on a stream below a city. New chemicals 
are continuously being introduced in industry, and these compli- 
cate the disposal problem. Some communities, in lieu of building 
expensive sewage treatment plants, simply acquire or build large 
ponds into which the sewage is run for oxidation before it enters 
the stream. Such ponds do oxidize it if not overloaded, but people 
downwind complain strenuously of the stench. 

Heat may become a problem, altering and usually impoverish- 
ing the biological fitness of a river. The Hanford works of the 
Atomic Energy Commission at Hanford, Wash., for example, 
cast off enough heat to raise the temperature of the whole mighty 
Columbia River by one degree; and the waters of the Merrimac 
River in New England, bordered for many miles by industrial 
plants on both sides, get as hot as 110° F. during the summer. 

Then there is the wholly new problem of atomic wastes so 
deadly to life that they must be carefully screened out and buried. 
At Hanford the Atomic Energy Commission has incongruously 
become a salmon tender and a sheepherder, for it watches the 
effects upon these animals of effluent cooling water from the 
plant, to detect any possible leak of radioactive material into the 
river or into underground water supplies. 


Redeeming Water 


Even with all such considerations, however, most waste water 
is still less heavily laden with pollution, and thus more easily 
reclaimable, than is sea water, with its 3.5% burden of minerals. 
So the first and most obvious way to provide more usable water 
in many parts of the United States—apart from not polluting it 
in the first place—is to reclaim the waters that are laden with 
topsoil, those polluted by the sewage of cities and those carrying 
the wastes of factory installations. 

If an appreciable fraction of the 200,000,000,000 gal. of water 
consumed daily in the United States could be reclaimed, it would 
also go far toward solving the immediate water problems of at 
least some communities. In the ideal situation each community, 
or each industrial installation, would take care of its own wastes 
and would release the water for the next user as clean and sweet 
as when it fell from the skies or fowed in clear mountain streams. 
If each city reclaimed its own waste water and recirculated its 
its water supply problem would be limited to replacing the 
amount lost into the ground or through evaporation. But for - 


some reason Americans have a distaste for reusing their own 
waste water, so that this solution has to the writer’s knowledge 
not been adopted by any water supply system in the country. 
This distaste apparently does not extend to reuse of the waste 
water of the next community upstream, or some Americans would 
become very thirsty. 

The ideal of clearing all pollution at the source would be very 
expensive. The Task Force on Water Resources of the second 
Hoover Commission estimated that U.S. cities spent an average 
of $145,000,000 yearly on sewage treatment plants for the four 
years 1950-53 inclusive; it added that no means were available 
of estimating the expenditures of industry for this purpose. As 
of 1955 the U.S. Public Health Service estimated that, merely 
to keep pace with increasing pollution, the nation’s cities would 
have to spend an average of more than $500,000,000 yearly for 
the succeeding ten years. In Aug. 1956 it was announced that 
New York city alone planned to spend $225,000,000 in an en- 
deavour to rid all its surrounding waters of pollution by 1964. 
The use of waste water as a new source of water supply, rather 
than letting it run down to the sea and be lost, depends largely 
therefore on the willingness of the taxpayer to pay the bill. The 
amended water pollution act passed by congress in 1956 author- 
ized the federal government to grant 30% of the cost of approved 
local projects to abate pollution, but not more than $250,000 to 
any one such project. 

It also outlined procedures by which the U.S. Surgeon-General 
may proceed to abate continued pollution. 


Saving Water 


One obvious opportunity for saving water is before the point 
of use. Man’s rivals for water are on the job every minute, striv- 
ing to rob him of it. This begins even before it reaches the ground. 
Raindrops descending from the clouds into warmer, dryer air 
may evaporate at such a rate that they never reach the ground. 
“Virga,” or rain that trails from a cloud but never reaches the 
land, is a common sight in dry regions, and a discouraging one. 
Once the water is on the ground, sun and atmosphere snatch at 
it greedily. Often this occurs while it is still in the form of snow. 
It sublimes, changing directly from the frozen to vapour form, 
without going through a liquid phase. The warm chinook winds 
of spring may take billions of tons of snow from the soil surface 
or directly from the branches of millions of acres of evergreen 
trees which have held it above the ground. 

Once the water reaches the ground, useless plants may drink 
it. It is estimated that about half the water in the big irrigation 
reservoirs never reaches the roots of the farmer’s plants, because 
of evaporation, seepage from the canals or ditches and the fierce 
thirst of water-loving vegetation useless to man. The proportion 
of loss may be less for domestic water, since its value is greater 
and community supply systems can afford to guard it better, but 
there is still loss. 


Selective Cutting of Forest Trees 


Most progress in water saving has naturally enough been made 
in dry regions. The U.S. Bureau of Reclamation and the U.S. 
Forest Service have devoted much attention to saving water. One 
of the programs of the latter agency, experimental so far but of 
great promise, tackles the problem of saving water from sub- 
liming into the atmosphere while it is still in the form of snow. 
Deciduous trees shed their leaves and allow snow to reach the 
ground, but much of the evergreen forest of the Rockies is so 
thick that it forms a virtual roof over the earth. Upon this roof 
may lie as much as two feet of snow, much of which never reaches 
the ground but vanishes back into the atmosphere when the warm 


y winds come. 
At Fraser, Colo., high in the Rocky Mountains, the staff of the 
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STRIP CUTTING of a mountain forest near Fraser, Colo., a water-saving project 
of the U.S. Forest Service. The cleared areas permit snow to reach the ground 
which would otherwise remain on the trees until spring and then be returned 
by sublimation to the atmosphere, unavailable as water. The standing trees 
also cast enough shade to prevent evaporation losses in the spring, when the 
snow is melting and running off the slopes 


U.S. Forest Service’s Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station of Fort Collins, Colo., has conducted a decade of 
experiments in selective cutting of the forest in various patterns 
to increase the proportion of snow that reaches the ground. The 
snow melts, thereby increasing the runoff. This selective cutting 
has two purposes: to open a space between the trees for the snow 
to fall into, yet to retain enough trees to shade the snow and pre- 
vent it from melting too early. The most efficient patterns for 
the purpose appear to be those which take out the trees in blocks 
or rows about as wide as the trees are tall. 

Runoff has been increased by such means as much as 29%, 
which means an increased yield of at least several acre-inches 
from each acre. “Crop forestry,” or selective cutting of mature 
trees, also increases the amount of snow which reaches the ground. 
But until water becomes more valuable, most of these tech- 
niques are too expensive to be practised for the sake of the water 
itself. 
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Lining Reservoirs and Canals 

Much work has also been done in lining reservoirs, canals and 
ditches with watertight materials. Every householder is familiar 
with the way that water-seeking roots can choke off a water line 
and every transcontinental air passenger with the way his eye can 
trace the green fringe of vegetation of a watercourse clear to the 
horizon. So the aim is to line ditches tightly enough to prevent 


WATER-WASTING PLANTS (phreatophytes) covering thousands of acres of the 
valley of the Rio Grande in southern New Mexico. In the centre is a section of a 
channel which when completed would confine the river and reduce the loss of 
water to the useless plants 


LINING A CANAL with asphalt or concrete is a method of saving water by 


preventing seepage. The photograph shows gravel being spread on asphalt mem- 
brane during lining of the Casper canal, Wyoming 

water from seeping out and to prevent invasion by the roots of 
water-loving plants. Big long-distance canals are lined with con- 
crete as a matter of course. On smaller canals a variety of linings 
is used—asphalt sprayed on the bottom and sides, allowed to 
harden, then covered with soil; watertight membranes; or very 
fine or colloidal clays floated downstream to settle and fill up 
pores and crevices in bottom and sides, a method which is com- 
paratively inexpensive. In other instances, sides and bottom of 
the ditch are simply compacted by pounding, then covered with 
gravel to avert washing. Leakage is especially serious and hard 
to stop where a ditch or canal runs across a stretch of sand and 
gravel or of fractured rock, such as the surface of an underground 
storage basin. Sometimes canals are lined along such stretches 
only, when lining throughout their length would be too expensive. 


Fighting Undesirable Water-Consuming Plants 


Phreatophytes, a name given to water-loving plants that are 
useless to man, present a special problem. Such plants are so 
efficient at pumping water into the atmosphere that, where they 
cover the surface thickly, the loss of water may be as great as 
that from a water surface under a hot sun. Aquatic plants often 
invade a canal itself, and these must be combated with special 
care, since what will kill them may, if carried into the field or 
the reservoir, destroy crops or affect the health of people or ani- 
mals. Aromatic chemicals, which do their work and then evapo- 
rate, are used for this purpose. 

But the water-loving plants that root in saturated soil are even 
more formidable foes than those plants that invade the canals. 
In the dry southwest, well levels often fluctuate up by night and 
down by day, in rhythm with the water-using activities of nearby 
phreatophytes. The U.S. Geological Survey estimates that in the 
17 western states such plants may transpire nearly 17,000,000 
ac.-ft. of water yearly into the atmosphere from 11,000,000 ac. 
This is enough water to grow 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 ac. of useful 
crops, or to supply the entire water needs of many millions of 
persons. 

One of the penalties of storing water is that, as the water slows 
up at the head of a reservoir and drops its load of silt, it builds 
up a delta of saturated soil—where phreatophytes promptly es- 
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tablish themselves and pump the water into the sky. If such 
plants are destroyed, however, the water will evaporate just 
about as fast. So the remedy is to canalize—that is, to confine 
the water to one narrow channel—and, since the penalty of evap- 
oration is inevitable, to pay it in growing useful plants rather 
than useless ones. It is almost impossible to get rid of phreato- 
phytes by any means other than denying them water. Sprayed, 
cut or burned, they come back strongly if the soaked subsoil con- 
tinues to carry the moisture to nourish their roots. 

Along the middle Rio Grande above the Elephant Butte Dam 
built in 1916, many thousand acres of land, virtually the entire 
flood plain, had become waterlogged. In 1951 the Bureau of 
Reclamation began canalizing the river to cut down on the result- 
ant water loss. By the end of 1956 the program had saved 165,000 
ac.-ft. of water in all, and a project to dike another 12 mi. of 
river promised to save another 45,000 ac.-ft. annually. This is 
enormously worthwhile in a land as perpetually starved for water 
as the Rio Grande valley. 


Methods of Preventing Evaporation 


The ideal way to carry water would be through pipelines and 
tunnels, impervious alike to seepage, to plant and animal invasion 
and to evaporation. Some day the land may indeed be interlaced 
with pipelines carrying water, as it is now with long-distance gas 
and oil lines. Some bold innovators even talk of transporting 
fresh water long distances by pipeline below the sea, as from 
water-plentiful northern California to water-short southern Cali- 
fornia, or overland from the Great Lakes to Kansas or Oklahoma. 
Indeed, there are now water tunnels as long as 25 mi. which move 
water by gravity through mountain ranges, thus avoiding the im- 
mense cost of pumping it up and over. 


Surface-Film Method 


When it comes to preventing evaporation, however, much 
simpler and less expensive ways are being explored than to cover 
the water with stone or metal. Certain chemicals, the types that 
will spread over the surface of the water in layers only one mole- 
cule thick, are amazingly effective in preventing evaporation. The 
commonest example may be seen in the rainbow glint of oil re- 


ALUMINUM-COVERED MUNICIPAL RESERVOIR at Santa Ana, Calif. De- 
signed to reduce operating and maintenance costs, the corrugated aluminum 
cover eliminates evaporation losses and keeps the water clean 


“TRASH PLOWING,” a method of dry-land cultivation that loosens the soil 
sufficiently for planting while disturbing the surface only slightly. The ‘‘trash’’ 
then serves as a mulch to retain moisture in the soil after planting 


flected from the surface of a puddle. 

The process of evaporation takes place when water molecules 
at the surface one by one absorb so much heat energy, as from 
the sun, that they move faster and faster and finally get up flying 
speed, as it were, and take off. Now if an impervious curtain 
could be laid upon the water—for example, a sheet of one of the 
new transparent plastics—these active molecules would exhaust 
their energies in battering against its undersurface, without being 
able to break through. The chemical surface film acts in precisely 
this way, and the amazing thing is the amount of resistance that 
such a film can put up when it is only one molecule thick, or about 
one ten-millionth of an inch. 
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At two points in the United States, elaborate experimentation 
is going forward to find the chemical best suited to this purpose, 
yet harmless to users of the water, either plant or animal. This 
technique has not as yet been introduced on water supply reser- 
voirs and will not be until health authorities are completely 
satisfied that it is harmless. But it promises more water saving, 
at less cost, than any other under investigation. From the Dallas 
watershed alone, evaporation loss is estimated at 35,000 to 45,000 
ac.-ft. yearly. 

One research project is going forward at Lake Hefner, near 
Oklahoma City, the scene of earlier elaborate evaporation studies 
by the U.S. Geological Survey in co-operation with the Bureau 
of Reclamation. These agencies, together with the U.S. Public 
Health Service, the state of Oklahoma and the city of Oklahoma 
City, are partners in the new enterprise. The other research 
project, financed by private capital, is at the Southwest Research 
Institute at San Antonio, Tex. There research workers have set 
up what they call a “fur-lined bathtub” which contains a series 
of battery cells, each open at the top, each in its own compart- 
ment, each kept automatically filled with water and each supplied 
with its own variety of water-filming chemical. Automatic de- 
vices record the amount of evaporation from each cell and thus 
measure the relative efficiency of the various chemicals which 
are being tested. 

One of the most efficient of these water-coating films is hexa- 
decanol, a material used in cosmetics. W. W. Mansfield, research 
scientist of the Australian government, reported his experiments 
with it to an evaporation institute held in 1956 at San Antonio. 
He had covered a 320-ac. lake with 2.2 lb. of hexadecanol. It 
spreads itself, as do all these surface-covering chemicals. Placed 
in small floating boxes with gauze windows open to the water 
surface, it feeds out molecule by molecule, the molecules clinging 
together so as to keep intact the surface layer, until the whole 
surface is covered or until the substance is exhausted. Waves do 
not part it, and it recoalesces immediately after the water surface 
is broken by an object, be it a small one like a raindrop or a large 
one like a motorboat. 

Mansfield calculated that his invisible coating, only one ten- 
millionth of an inch thick, saved 45%, or nearly half, of the water 
that would otherwise have evaporated from the lake. It cost 
about 50 cents a pound, so the water saving on the 320-ac. surface 
was accomplished at a total cost of $1.10 for material. If this 
saving were even as much as one vertical inch of water for the 
period, it would have totalled about 27 ac.-ft. or nearly 9,000,000 
gal. of water, at a cost for materials of about four cents an acre- 
foot. 

If the technique is as efficient as such research indicates, and 
harmless to health of man, animals or vegetation, it offers the 


SAVING WATER WITH CHEMICALS. Normal process of evaporation is shown 
at left; the heat of the sun sets molecules in motion with the eventual escape 
of some as vapour. With the spreading of a chemical film on the surface, the 
water molecules are unable to break through the cohesion of the chemical mole- 
cules 


possibility of huge water savings, since 30 in. are lost to the 
atmosphere yearly from an exposed water surface, even in rela- 
tively cool and humid climates. A drop of water in a reservoir 
is worth many in the clouds. For example, consider the 800,000 
ac.-ft. which yearly evaporate from the surface of Lake Mead. 
Once risen into the sky it is gone forever, except for that small 
fraction which may fall again as rain or snow and remain upon 
the surface. And even if it all fell again at once, it would make 
a shower of only about one-sixth of an inch over an area the size 
of the state of Colorado. Yet where it is available from the stor- 
age reservoir, it is a treasure. One-half of it, or 400,000 ac.-ft., 
would be enough to irrigate 200,000 ac. of land or to supply with 
domestic water a city the size of Los Angeles. If water savings of 
this order can be made at costs as low as the experiments indicate, 
the surface film technique may become important in attempts 
to save the increasingly precious supply of water. 


Mulching the Surface 


Every home gardener knows how much more moist the soil 
surface stays beneath a covering of grass clippings or leaves. 
Farmers, particularly in the drier parts of the United States, have 
learned much about the water-conserving efficiency of a mulch 
covering the surface. Dry-land farmers plow with the aid of 
special equipment which “leaves the trash on top” and the sur- 
face largely undisturbed, yet loosens the underneath soil to en- 
courage the entry of rain from the top and to break the capillary 
train which brings water up from beneath toward the drying 
surface. By such means crops can be raised on amounts of water 
that seem unbelievably small to humid-region farmers. Dry-land 
farmers also practise fallowing, which means leaving the soil idle 
in alternate seasons. They cultivate it sufficiently, however, to 
keep it loosened up and to destroy water-robbing weeds and grind 
them into the surface, which also helps to clothe it against evapo- 
ration. 


Dew Nourishment 


Another technique for establishing dry-climate agriculture, 
only lately being intensively studied, employs dew nourishment. 
Plant circulation is reversed at night; that is, water which falls 
upon the leaves as rain or gathers there as dew is absorbed and 
passed into the body of the plant; and, if there is a surplus, it 
may be stored in the soil by the root tips. 

The Israeli, struggling with the problem of making their south- 
ern desert produce crops, have studied dew agriculture most in- 
tensively. In the United States, research has been carried on by 
F. W. Went, of the California Institute of Technology, and 
others. The promise of the process lies in the extraordinary effi- 
ciency with which plants utilize dew. In regions where dew is 
heaviest, it can apparently take the place during the growing 
season of five to ten inches of rain or irrigation water. So a very 
fine spray of water applied on dewless nights apparently can have 
the effect of several times as much applied during the hot day, 
either by spraying or through ditches. This means that a few 
inches of simulated dew might accomplish as much growth during 
a crop year as two feet or more of irrigation water. Some spe- 
cialty crops in California apparently ripen their fruit on dew 
alone, during the rainless season. But Went warns that smog de- 
feats the formation of dew on the ground, since the dew forms 
on the particles of smog which continue to float in the lower air. 


Utilizing Water-Saving Plants and Animals 


Another way to stretch nature’s bounty in a dry climate is to 
find and cultivate useful plants that require only a small amount 
of water. The Israeli, again, have taken the lead in these investi- 
gations. Such plants are very tough and able to stand the repeated 
wilting and freshening, the stretching and contracting, that ruin 


INVESTIGATION OF THE SNOW PAC. 
drift to determine depth of the snow; right, snow-packed tube is weighed to 
gauge the water content of the snow 


lusher types of plants when they are subject to a capricious water 
supply. Desert plants consequently do not make good eating, 
though they are useful for other purposes. One promising dry- 
land variety is the grain sorghums, now widely cultivated in the 
Great Plains of the United States because of their ability to de- 
liver a crop under conditions so dry as to mean failure for other 
crops, even wheat. 

Still another way to make a dry climate productive is to raise 
animals which nature has evolved to survive in such conditions. 
The camel, although not indigenous to the United States, is a 
striking example. It is “‘air-cooled”’; 7.e., its nighttime body tem- 
perature of 93° F. will go up to 105° F. before it begins to sweat, 
even slightly. The camel’s faeces are almost dry, and it eliminates 
less than a pint of water daily. Its body is apparently capable of 
making some of its own water by combining oxygen from the air 
with the hydrogen of the carbohydrates it eats. Also, when the 
camel begins to run short of liquids it is apparently capable of 
concentrating the remaining supply of water in its blood plasma, 
thereby avoiding the thickening of plasma which is a precursor 
of death by thirst. 


Gauging Supply 

Another way of stretching the water supply is to determine 
precisely the amount that will be available by seasons, and then 
to adjust one’s activities to the supply. If an electric power com- 
pany, for example, operates both steam and hydro plants, fore- 
knowledge of river flow allows it to operate its plants as a team 
for utmost efficiency. Most such companies therefore employ pri- 
vate meteorological services to pinpoint expected flow, and sev- 
eral use cloud-seeding services to increase rainfall and snow pack 
upstream. Some cities which depend on rivers for their water 
spend money to forecast precipitation, and some of them, such 
as Ft. Worth and Dallas, Tex., also employ cloud seeders. 

A power company which has its turbines between a higher-level 
reservoir and a lower-level one may increase the supply of power 
to meet peak demands by using water twice. It may employ sur- 
plus power during times of slack demand to pump the water back 
up from the lower reservoir to the higher one. Then the water is 
available to run back down through the turbines again, when the 
demand for power is highest. 

The co-operative snow surveys which report on winter snow 
pack on western mountains are a fascinating example of team- 
‘work. The mountains are deficient in ground-water storage, so 
the main water supply to be expected from them is in the snow, 
which piles high on their upper levels each winter, driven there 
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. Left, team has driven hollow tube into 


by the moist Pacific winds, and melts to run off in the spring and 
summer. Cities, industries and irrigation farmers all want to 
know how much water to expect. The interest of the latter lies 
largely in application of western water law, “‘first in time, first in 
right.” This means that older decrees, on record in district courts, 
are satisfied first, and later comers get water only if there is 
enough for all. Therefore many farmers in an irrigation district 
must adjust their plans to an expected full supply of water, to a 
partial supply or, in a dry year on the mountains, to no water 
at all. 

To meet the great need for information about the snow pack, 
the federal and state governments, plus private companies and 
individuals, established about 20 years ago the co-operative snow 
surveys that cover the whole mountain west and result in monthly 
water supply forecasts. Surveys are run monthly from Jan. 1 to 
May 1 on about 1,200 snow courses that together cover most of 
the important watersheds. Participants are members of the U.S. 
Soil Conservation Service, the U.S. Geological Survey, state ex- 
periment stations and state engineers, the Forest Service, the 
National Park Service, the army engineers in some areas, plus 
local organizations and persons such as power companies, city 
water departments, high-country ranchers, etc. 

The procedure is simple but tiresome. Once monthly, a crew 
of men slogs on snowshoes over a 20- to 30-mi. course, stopping 
at the same spots each time. One man thrusts a long hollow tube 
vertically into the snow until it reaches the soil surface, with- 
draws it filled with a core of snow, and his partner weighs it on 
portable scales. Snow varies greatly in water content, but the 
difference in weight of the tube empty and full gives the weight 
of the contained water, regardless of snow depth. About 20 to 4o 
of these stops are accomplished daily. Once monthly all such 
results are added up, and maps and reports giving the totals, in 
terms of normal, are sent to all interested persons. These reports 
correlate with the monthly Water Resources Review of the Geo- 
logical Survey, with reports of the Bureau of Reclamation as to 
storage in its reservoirs, and with the monthly Water Supply 
Forecasts for the Western United States which are issued in 
partnership by the Weather Bureau, the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice and the California state division of water resources. Canadian 
provinces also participate in the case of watersheds which, like 
that of the Columbia, lie partly in Canada. 

Ingenuity has short-cut some of this work. The California 
Electric Power Company has its watershed in the high Sierras 
planted with poles carrying vertical crossbars one foot apart. 
In one 35-minute flight in an airplane, an observer can accom- 
plish what formerly kept a crew at work in the high mountains 
for a week, by photographing the poles to record how deep the 
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WATER PURIFICATION 


This series of photographs illustrates some of the processes re- 
quired to cleanse and purify water for drinking and other direct 
human use. The city is St. Louis, Mo.; the source of water is 
the Mississippi River; but the situation is similar for many other 
cities which are unable to obtain fresh water from mountain 
reservoirs and an aqueduct system (see p. 9). Each 1,000,000 
gal. of river water at St. Louis is freighted with nine tons of 
suspended matter—principally mud—and has a high bacteria 
count caused by the dumping of sewage and industrial wastes 
upstream. The process of purification takes 24 hours. It begins 
(fig. 1) at the intake towers. Those shown are the three at the 
St. Louis Chain of Rocks bridge. Water flows by gravity through 
rock tunnels into a masonry chamber 68 ft. deep called the ‘‘wet 
well’’ (fig. 2). Before reaching the well the water has been screened of fish and large 
submerged particles such as twigs and branches. From the well the water is pumped into a 
presedimentation basin where about half the mud settles out and is deposited. As the 
water passes from this basin, lime and iron sulphate are added. Fig. 3 shows the slaker 
tank in which lime is converted into a liquid before being added to the water. The water 
and chemicals are mixed thoroughly in a baffle chamber (fig. 4) and pass into a sedi- 
mentation basin. The chemicals act to form jellylike coagulants which carry suspended 
matter and bacteria quickly to the bottom. After leaving this group of tanks the water is 
sterilized by the addition of more chemicals—ammonium hydroxide and chlorine. Final 
clarification of the water is achieved by filtering it through sand and gravel. Fig. 5 shows 
a cross section of a model of a typical filtration tank. Finally, the purified water is ready 
to be distributed to the consumer from one of the pumping stations (fig. 6) 


Untreated water (left) and 
purified water (right), magni- 
fied samples showing elimina- 
tion of harmful bacteria. Each 
white dot represents a colony 
containing several million bac- 
teria (colony in cleansed sam- 
ple is harmless variety). Grid 
pattern aids bacteriologists in 
counting colonies 
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snow is around each. The photographs give the power company 
a very good idea of how much runoff to expect in the spring. In 
some areas, helicopters are employed in much the same fashion. 
Harry L. Potts, water supply engineer of the Denver Water Com- 
mission, simply drives monthly during the winter to a certain 
spot facing the 13,o00-ft. mountains which provide a large pro- 
portion of the Denver supply. He photographs these mountains 
and calculates the relative area covered with snow. By comparing 
these photographs with those taken in past years, Potts obtains 
a close approximation of expected runoff. 

The army engineers in southern California have gone one step 
further. They have planted cement blocks at ground level at 
selected points on the watershed, each block containing a wafer 
of radioactive cobalt in its upper surface. The gamma rays from 
this cobalt are beamed at a target, a radio transmitter, directly 
above. The water content of the snow that covers the block in 
winter weakens the rays in direct proportion to the amount of 
water cover; and the weakening of the radio signals, registered 
at a central point, gives the engineers a very good idea of the 
amount of runoff to expect. 


Saving at Point of Use 


The problem of saving water at the point where it is used has 
many facets, and all of them involve community control, some- 
times to a degree for which public opinion is not ready. The at- 
titude of the American citizen often constitutes one of the chief 
problems of the water supply engineer. It frequently represents 
an unrealistic complex arising from a past of unthinking plenty. 
Why should water be short? It falls all around us many times 
yearly from the bounteous sky. We find it hard to realize that the 
water we use, unlike the rain we run to get out of, is essentially 
a processed or even manufactured commodity, produced for our 
use by great labour and immense ingenuity and at large commu- 
nity cost. Subconsciously we think of water as being “free,” and it 
annoys us to be ordered to save it, or to be told that we must pay 
more for it, or that we must finance a great construction program 
in order to ensure our continued use and enjoyment of it. We 
are the touchier because water supply is normally one of the 
dullest and most routine of community activities, and “water 
never makes news until the well is dry” to paraphrase Thomas 
Fuller. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce reported in 1955, however, 
that only 58% of the nation’s major water supply departments 
had satisfactory reserves and that it would take $3,200,000,000 
to provide sufficient national reserve capacity. Nearly one-fourth 
of all communities in the United States are chronically short of 
water, to the extent that they impose some form of rationing. 
It is a rude shock to the city dweller, with his unthinking accept- 
ance of the miracles that capable city government works daily 
on his behalf, to be rationed on water supply. Yet sometimes it 
- is a salutary shock, as with New York city in 1949-50. The ex- 
perience of that metropolis brought home to the nation the prob- 
lem of water supply as nothing else has done. Since New York is 
- a national nerve centre and news centre, water supply has been 
~ more nationally newsworthy ever since. 

A picture of what life is like in a community that depends 
almost entirely on fresh water won from the sea might provoke 
similar interest. In Curacao, in the Netherlands Antilles, the 
government sells freshened sea water to the people at $1,300 an 
- acre-foot, and still loses money; a household water bill may run 
~ from $40 to $50 monthly; people have found that there is a 
minimum drip where water meters will not register, and they 
run their faucets at that rate all day long, catching the water in 
- pans. Industrial employees do all their bathing on “company 


rwater.” 
It isn’t even necessary to go that far. Chamberlain, S.D., has 


more water treatment capacity than the town needs, and sells 
its surplus “cash and carry” to surrounding towns and residents 
at $1,900 an acre-foot, to which the buyer must add the cost of 
transportation. No water is wasted by those buyers! And when 
Dallas, Tex., in 1956 was forced by drought to call upon reserve 
supplies too brackish for many tastes, its dairy companies did 
a rushing business in delivering sweet water with the morning 
milk, and at nearly half the cost of milk, or 20 cents a half-gallon. 

But the difficulty of providing an adequate water supply, in a 
nation whose inhabitants are accustomed to get all they want 
to use—or to waste—for only a few cents a ton, lies largely in 
persuading the public to pay enough for it. Some cities are wholly 
metered—that is, payment for water is based directly on the 
amount used. Others use various payment formulas based on 
such factors as size of lot, number of rooms and outlets, etc., but 
without measuring every gallon used. It is probable that every 
water supply manager, given a new start, would prefer metering, 
but it is hard to change over to meters because of the cost. Some 
cities meter new customers, and others meter consumers to whom 
they sell water outside the municipal boundaries. 

Careless use rather than cheating is one of the greatest water 
wasters, and the way to check waste is to impose a charge pro- 
portionate to the amount of water used. In New York in 1949- 
50, a check on household facilities uncovered thousands of leaks 
that in the aggregate were wasting millions of gallons daily. Chi- 
cago, in a similar survey, uncovered leaks that were costing the 
city more than 10,000,000 gal. daily. Even a dripping faucet may 
waste many gallons over a long period. Nor is the householder 
the only offender. Neglect of community lines may result in 
losing thousands of gallons of water that have been brought a 
long distance and made wholesome for human use, all at com- 
munity expense. 

The psychology of plenty, where there actually is no plenty, 
sometimes affects public authorities as well as consumers. How 
else is it possible to explain commercial and industrial water- 
rate schedules which reward the large user by lowering the price 
per gallon as the quantity used goes up, and thus encourage them 
to waste water? In one city the cost to large users is as low as 
nine cents per 1,000 gal., and it was discovered during a drought 
that as much as 10% of the city’s entire consumption was passing 
only once through air-conditioning or air-cooling devices and was 
then being dumped into the gutter. This condition was ended, and 
large savings were effected, merely by compelling such users to 
install recycling devices. Most users discovered that they were 
only being compelled to adopt good business practices, since, 
after the cost was amortized in a few years, they would save on 
their water bills. 

Persons and organizations interested in community water sup- 
ply problems might find it possible to stop large “leaks” of this 
nature by adopting stricter rules. Saving water that has already 
been expensively transported and treated is a thriftier way of 
stretching the community supply than building large and ex- 
pensive new works to develop a new source. 

Technical studies have shown that there may be considerable 
avoidable waste at the point of use on the 28,000,000 ac. of ir- 
rigated land in the United States. Irrigation farmers tend to wait 
too long to apply water and then overapply it. Since most crops 
do as poorly in a saturated soil as in one that is too dry, this 
alternation of water feast and famine cuts down their yield. Sev- 
eral types of water-need meters have been devised, most being 
based on the difference in electrical conductivity between a moist 
medium and a dry one. Porous blocks so made that they dry out 
at about the same rate as the surrounding soil, with an electrical 
attachment at either side leading to the surface, are buried in a 
field. The farmer clamps a resistance meter, with earphones, to 
the exposed attachments. If the underground block is dry and 


TERRACED WADIES (stream beds) of the Negev desert, an aerial photograph 
of the remains of an elaborate system of water control devised by the Na- 
bataeans, an Arab people of about 2,000 years ago. The lines across the chan- 
nels are the bush-reinforced walls of the terraces. By collecting soil and water 
in the terraces the Nabataeans were able to farm the desert despite an average 
annual rainfall of only four inches. Some of the fertile terraces are still being 
cultivated 


its resistivity high, he hears the high-pitched cry of his land for 
water; silence or a low hum reflect the moist contentment of the 
earth. 

Large industrial users of water have found that it pays, either 
in money, or in community satisfaction with them as neighbours, 
or both, to install water-saving devices. Where water costs as 
much as $500 an acre-foot, as in the Morro Bay installation of 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company that freshens sea water 
for plant use, recycling and the utmost economy of use are 
automatically dictated. The Kaiser Steel Company, at its Fon- 
tana, Calif., plant, used recycling to reduce to 1,100 gal. the net 
amount of water needed to make a ton of steel, whereas 65,000 
gal. is normal in the industry. Oil refineries that would otherwise 
consume as much water as a large city have been able to reduce 
their needs to a fraction by recycling. Some industries have found 
large sources of water in sewage effluent. The Bethlehem Steel 
Company, for example, buys part of the product of the Baltimore 


sewage treatment plant for cooling and other purposes that do 
not involve human use. 


Sources of Additional Water 


But even if the nation should effectively make use of much 
of the water which is now wasted, people in some areas would still 
have to find new sources if population and the use of water should 
increase at the rate now indicated. Therefore, many agencies 
are studying the most promising means of providing new water. 
Three of the lines of endeavour, not necessarily in order of prom- 
ise or importance, include: Development of new ground-water 
sources; production of fresh water from sea water or from brack- 
ish waters; and the possible increase of precipitation by means 
of cloud seeding. 


Ground-Water Development 


The agencies studying ground water are led by the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey, which has been collecting data on the subject 
since 1895, much of it in co-operation with state and local 
agencies. The supply of ground water is still relatively unde- 
veloped. In many areas it may offer a large potential resource, 
since there is more water stored underground than on the sur- 
face. Much of it, however, is inaccessible, and much is so laden 
with salt and other minerals that it is unusable without special 
treatment. 

Of the water that falls on the United States and is retained 
for some time before it finds its way back to the sea, an average 
of about 85% remains on the surface and 15%, or perhaps 200,- 
000,000,000 gal. daily, percolates into the soil, some of this into 
the underground strata. Some remains in the soil only a few days 
to a few months, until summer brings its water-consuming plants 
and its evaporating sun and wind. But some moves deeper and 
becomes ground water, although not all water underground is en- 
titled to this term. Water that is merely held in moist soil, where 
there are air spaces between sand or soil particles, is not ground 
water. Molecular attraction holds this water so strongly to the 
soil particles that it is impossible to collect the water from the 
soil. Nor is it possible to collect water in useful quantities from 
the rocks, of which it is a chemical constituent. 

Ground water may be described as that free water which lies 
below the water table, the latter being the level beneath the sur- 
face at which soil or rock is entirely saturated. Quantities of 
ground water large enough to be considered worthwhile additions 
to the “manageable water crop” are found only in underground 
sand or gravel, or in fractured rock or rock such as limestone that 


SALT-WATER INTRUSION. Natural shoreline conditions are shown at the left; 
the fresh-water table slopes gently toward the sea. Excessive pumping, however, 
as shown on the right, depresses the water table and draws salt water into the 
fresh, eventually contaminating the well 


PUMPED WELL 


where rainfall is so scanty that 


- copious rains have soaked the sur- 


has been eaten full of holes by the 
chemical action of the water 
itself. Such underground forma- 
tions are called “aquifers.” 

Salt water is denser and heav- 
ier than fresh water. Therefore 
in the slow arrangement of geo- 
logic ages, most supplies of fresh 
ground water ride on top of salt- 
water strata. Too rapid with- 
drawal of the fresh water may 
bring the salt water rushing in to 
replace it. At many points near 
the seacoast, fresh water is ob- 
tainable from wells which lie al- 
most to the brink of the sea, but 
some communities in such places 
have suddenly found their wells 
offering only salt water. One 
Texas seacoast community found 
that overpumping had lowered 
the fresh-water table to a depth 
100 ft. below sea level. 

Wide areas of the nation, where 
impervious rocks underlie the 
surface only a few feet down, or 


the underground remains dry and 
there is no subsurface runoff from 
mountains, are without large 
ground-water resources. Ground- 
water supplies are largest where 


face for ages. 

Some large reserves are found along the beds of “fossil rivers” 
which have dried up on the surface. One example is the mighty 
Teays, a river greater than the present Mississippi, which once 
rose in what is now North Carolina and flowed across Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois to empty into an arm of the Gulf of Mexico 
which then extended above the present site of St. Louis. Other 


_ supplies percolate underground toward living rivers or are cut 


across by the river channels and are in geological fact tributary 
to such rivers. 

From the mechanical standpoint all ground waters may be 
classified as those under pressure and those not under pressure. 
The latter may be tapped by the ordinary surface well, a familiar 
sight in rural places. It consists simply of a vertical shaft sunk 
far enough into the ground-water zone so that the water in the 
surrounding soil will run into the well by gravity. If such a well 


were left alone, the water would simply rise to the water-table 


level and stay there. But pumping creates a condition in which 
the water is drained by gravity from the soil around the well, 
forming an inverted cone. Drainage into the well is down the 


-slope of this cone. 


In many cases the water has percolated a long way down slopes 


of inclined underground strata. It sometimes has taken hundreds 


¥ 


or thousands of years for the journey, and the water finally has 


ended up as an aquifer scores or hundreds of miles from the 


- mountains or hills where it originally entered the ground. Typi- 


cally, it has seeped along permeable layers trapped between or 
beneath strata of dense impervious rock, and so is under pressure, 
sometimes great pressure. It may find a fissure and escape in liv- 


_ing springs, some so large as to originate small rivers. In many 


areas the underground pressure pool has remained to be tapped 


by wells driven through the upper rock lid; here the water will 


rise in the well and, if the pressure is great enough, will spout into 


BAKED MUD FLAT, once the Red Butte (Ariz.) water hole. During the ten 
years from 1941 to 1951 water was continuously withdrawn for irrigation, 
but because of severe drought conditions little was replaced. As a result, the 
ground-water level fell until all that remained was the hard mud surface with 
fissures large enough to admit a man’s arm 


the air. This type of underground basin and well is called “ar- 
tesian.” There are many such basins in the United States, and 
their history is invariably that they lose pressure as more and 
more wells are put down, until at last the wells have to “go on the 
pump.” Such wells are much more expensive than the simple 
surface type of well. 

Some ground-water reserves have been greatly overdrawn, as 
in the Texas Panhandle where “water mining” is estimated to be 
drawing water from the underground store at 20 to 4o times the 
natural rate of replenishment. But other such reserves have 
scarcely been touched. One of the largest of these stretches from 
north to south along the Great Plains, beginning at some distance 
from the Rockies whence the water originally flowed. All these 
plains were formed of material washed or blown down from the 
Rockies as the latter were worn down, thus forming huge reefs, 
now underground, of sand and permeable soils, into which the 
mountain waters also percolated and lodged. Nearer the moun- 
tains the rivers, generally speaking, have cut into and drained the 
underground reserves. 


The “New Water” Theory of Stephan Riess 


Stephan Riess of California formulated a theory that “new 
water,” which never existed before, is constantly being formed 
within the earth by the combination of elemental hydrogen and 
oxygen, and that this water finds its way to the surface and can 
be located and tapped, to constitute a steady and unfailing new 
supply. In 1956 a foundation was financed by Clint Murchison 
of Texas to investigate the Riess theory, which Riess claimed 
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ARTESIAN WELL flowing just after penetration of an artesian zone 210 t. deep 
within a glacial drift near Kent, Wash. The water is shown flowing at about 
1,700 gal. a minute through the six-inch-diameter well 


to have vindicated by the successful drilling of many wells. 

Hydrologists generally doubt the existence of “new water,” al- 
though that of “juvenile water’ has long been conceded. This 
latter is water which has always existed in the earth but which is 
only now reaching the surface through volcanoes, geysers, hot 
springs. etc. It is generally too full of minerals to be fit for human 
use, 


Dowsing or Water Witching 


Another controversial theory for finding water is that of dows- 
ing, a procedure which involves holding in the hands a forked 
stick (generally of hazel, willow or peach) or other object. When 
held over a source of water, the forked stick turns downward 
strongly. Only a few persons seem to have the gift of locating 
water by this method, and the theory is scouted by most hy- 
drologists. But it has strong advocates who claim many successes 
in finding subsurface water by means of it. 
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FRESH WATER Z 
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Freshening Salt Water 


One potential source of an increased water supply lies in re- 
claiming waters which are too full of minerals to be useful. The 
most striking example is in the concerted efforts being made by 
many agencies, public and private, including the United Nations, 
the U.S. government and other governments, to find economic 
means to freshen sea water. 

The art of freshening sea water goes back to the 16th century. 
It is now practised to reclaim many billion gallons of water 
yearly. Conversion equipment varies from survival kits on sea 
rafts to huge installations supplying the needs of whole popula- 
tions. For example, the sultanate of Kuwait has a purification 
plant that supplies 2,000,000 gal. of fresh water daily, using as 
power “free” natural gas that would otherwise be wasted, and 
in 1956 the capacity of this plant was being doubled. Formerly, 
Kuwait had to get its fresh water in the dry season from the con- 
fluence of the Euphrates and Tigris rivers, 100 mi. away, whence 
it was brought by dhow. The French have an experimental instal- 
lation in the Gold Coast in Africa which brings cold sea water 
from the depths and vaporizes it in a semivacuum, producing 
fresh water, salt and power, all scarce commodities in the region. 
It has already been mentioned that Curacao, in the Netherlands 
Antilles, produces fresh water from sea water, and in 1956 it was 
announced that the government of Aruba, a neighbouring island 
in the Netherlands Antilles, had Jet a contract for the designing 
and building of the world’s largest salt-water conversion plant on 
the island. Large installations were also being planned on the 
island of Bahrein in the Persian Gulf, and in Israel. 

One big utility in the United States produces fresh water from 
sea water for the needs of its plant, while another in north Texas 
is experimentally producing fresh water from brackish waters 
which are plentiful in its vicinity. . 

The U.S. congress has financed an elaborate and continuing 
research program seeking an economic process for freshening sea 
water and other salty waters. This program centres in the office 
of the Secretary of the Interior. Any installation to use sea water 
would necessarily be near the coast, but seacoast cities are large 
consumers of river water which flows down from the interior. 
So if they were supplied cheaply from the sea, such cities could 
then leave the river supplies to the people inland. 

But all such programs must meet the stern test of economics; 


FRESHENING SEA WATER BY ELECTRODIALYSIS. Salt water enters a 
charged watertight tank at the top. In the two chambers marked ‘“‘Fresh’’ the 
positive ions, shown as cubes, pass out through screens toward the negative 
electrode; similarly, the negative ions, shown as spheres, pass through a screen 
on the opposite wall toward the positive electrode. In the three chambers marked 
“Salt,’’ however, the screens are reversed in relation to the electrodes, thus 
trapping and collecting the ions 
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DOWSING 


Water dowsing (or water witching) is the detection of supplies of 
underground water through the use of a dowsing rod—a flexible 
Y-shaped twig of any woody plant (commonly hazel or willow), 
or a pendulum. In the hands of a skilled and experienced dowser, 
it is claimed, the device will by its movements enable him not only 
to locate underground streams and veins, but even to tell the depth 
of the vein, amount of flow and quality of water. 


Henry Gross of Biddeford, Me. (shown above), has dowsed for in- 
dividuals and companies in many parts of the United States and 
other countries. Novelist Kenneth Roberts, Gross’s associate, re- 
ported many of their cases in two books, Henry Gross and His 
Dowsing Rod and The Seventh Sense, both published by 
Doubleday & Co. 


that is, their costs must be compared with those of other means 
of obtaining water. Present programs are situated in locations 
where water is needed so badly that cost is not the final criterion. 
To quote a report on the subject made to the United Nations, 
“the cost is never too high when human life is at stake.” No one 
cares that fresh water from a survival kit costs $5 a pint; but for 
large-scale use in competition with other sources, such as for 
supplying an American city or for crop irrigation, fresh water 
from the sea is still too costly. Many methods have been devised 
to separate salt from water or water from salt, but all develop 
innumerable costly complexities when put into actual operation. 

Sea water averages 35,000 parts per 1,000,000 of contained 
minerals, mostly sodium and chloride, but including at least 49 
of the elements. The U.S. Public Health Service’s criterion for 
‘drinkable water of the best quality allows for no more than 500 
parts contained solids per 1,000,000, although 1,000 parts is per- 
missible. In some areas people survive on water containing as 
high as 3,000 parts per 1,000,000, simply because they have to. 
They are never happy about it. 

Vegetation, particularly food plants, is more selective about 
water than is man or his animals. For example, some plants are 
hurt by as little as 1 part of boron in 1,000,000 parts of the water 
they drink, and by very small amounts of sodium. Salt hampers 
the water intake of plants and may starve them by indirection. 

In short, any water that plants thrive on is acceptable to man, but 
_ the reverse is not true. The Bureau of Reclamation rates as “‘ex- 
cellent” for irrigation only water that contains less than 175 parts 
per.1,000,000 of minerals. 

» Concerning cost, the Department of the Interior program set 
a first goal of $40 an acre-foot for irrigation water and $125 
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an acre-foot for municipal water. These figures are very high, 
several times the current costs of providing water except in very 
special circumstances. But even so, they are far from being at- 
tained. At present, by existing methods, from $300 to $330 an 
acre-foot, or go cents to $1 per 1,000 gal., appears to be the prac- 
ticable lower limit of cost. To this must be added the cost of dis- 
tribution and of getting rid of the solid salts or the brine into 
which the unwanted minerals concentrate. The sea water con- 
version plant of the future will probably be a complete chemical 
conversion unit which will continuously separate many useful 
products from sea water—pure water, lithium, magnesium, bro- 
mine, chlorine, gold, sodium, etc. 

The limiting economic factor for fresh-water extraction is the 
cost of energy. It takes a certain required amount of energy to 
free water from its mineral content, whether that energy is sup- 
plied by nature or by man. In the case of sea water the minimum 
cost of such energy runs about $20 an acre-foot, even if power 
is supplied at the low figure of 4 cent per kilowatt-hour. So the 
search for an economical method of extraction evolves into a 
search for low-cost power. Cecil Ellis, in Fresh Water From the 
Ocean, computes that the separation of 1,000,000,000 gal. daily of 
fresh water from sea water would require a power plant of 
830,000-kw. capacity, or enough to supply a large city. 

It is possible, of course, to use the “free” energy supplied by 
the sun to evaporate sea water. However, the sun’s energy is 
available only part of the time, and the complex apparatus which 
would be required to collect and condense the water would be 
costly. Briefly, no present method of freshening sea water ap- 
pears to promise really large supplies at a cost low enough to sup- 
plant present sources for general use. Yet as the work progresses, 
new ways and short cuts open up. Hence, the program appears 
to be a wise and long-sighted one, to provide for a day when in- 
creasing need and decreasing cost may meet. Congress in 1956 
again increased the funds first provided for this program and 
lengthened its life. In that year, Secretary of the Interior Fred A. 
Seaton said he thought fresh and palatable water from sea water 
might be piped to many points in America “before the year 2000 
or even 1990.” 

Following are some possible ways of reclaiming salt water, but 
no attempt is made here to choose the best among them, since 
each has its earnest proponents: 

1. Freezing salt water to drive the brine into an unfrozen core, 
then cracking off or otherwise removing the fresh-water ice. 

2. Distillation by solar energy, either by itself or in combina- 
tion with other practices. Construction of an experimental solar 
distillation plant covering 4 ac., to produce 600 gal. of fresh 
water from sea water daily, was planned in 1956 in San Diego, 
Calif., under the Interior Department program. 

3. Boiling at high heat and under pressure, then piping the hot 
steam back through incoming sea water to preheat the latter. 

4. Sieving out the salt or the water by selective membranes, as 
certain forms of aquatic life sieve out or concentrate within 
themselves unneeded or needed elements; kelp, for example, con- 
centrates iodine, and a large marine alga cited by Ellis contains 
a proportion of potassium 42 times as great as in the sea around 
it, but only one-fifth as much sodium. 

5. Putting sea water under electrical tension. Salt dissolved in 
water separates into its constituent sodium and chlorine ions, 
which are charged particles, the sodium ion being positively 
charged and the chlorine ion negatively charged. Since like 
charges repel and unlike charges attract each other, a tank of sea 
water may be “sliced up” transversely by a new type of plastic 
membrane, each adjacent pair composed of one sheet that will 
allow only negatively charged ions to pass through, and another 
sheet that will pass only positively charged ions. When the tank 
is charged at the ends with an electric current, the positive ions 
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into the air at the rate of 30,000,000,000,000,000 a minute. The particles 
are swept up mountain slopes by normal air currents and updrafts, entering the 
clouds at 10,000 to 15,000 ft. Reaching the freezing point, they are super- 
cooled and gather moisture to form ice crystals. These in turn are converted to 
snow, later turning to rain as they fall. Inset shows detail of ground generator 


begin to move away from the positive pole, the negative ions 
from the negative pole. They move until each type meets the 
membrane that bars its progress, so that the water freshens in 
one of these narrow slices or cells and grows saltier in the next. 
The fresher water may be piped off for use and the saltier water 
discarded as waste. 

Such “partial” processes as ion exchange, which freshen water 
little by little, are more suited to treating water which is merely 
brackish than is complete distillation. Many types of ion- 
exchange water softeners are already in use for special purposes, 
from household units to large industrial installations. The imme- 
diate possibilities of the separation processes lie in the fact that 
the cost of eliminating minerals is directly proportional to the 
percentage of minerals in the water, and there are large sources 
of brackish water in the United States which contain too much 
salt to be usable, but not nearly as much salt as sea water. In 
many places such waters come so near to the surface that they 
inhibit crops, and where fresh irrigation water is cheap and 
plentiful enough, it is often used merely to wash the salts out of 
surface soil. 

Where brackish water contains only a little too much salt to 
be useful, it may even now be reclaimed at a cost that farmers 
and city dwellers can pay, in some instances not more than $5 
an acre-foot. 


Mining Icebergs 

There is another possibility, if only for the future, in taking 
advantage of work that nature has already done in freshening sea 
water. This consists in mining icebergs for fresh water. At first 
glance such a scheme seems fantastic, but it is being seriously 
discussed as a future possibility. The water frozen in the polar 
ice caps is fresh water, and there is probably more of it than in 


CLOUD SEEDING. Ground generator (at left) releases silver iodide particles 
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all other surface or underground fresh waters of the earth, some 
estimates being that the ice on the earth’s surface totals several 
million cubic miles. The ice caps are constantly “calving”—that 
is, pieces of them are shoved off the continental shelves by re- 
lentless crowding from behind—and these float away as icebergs. 
These bergs may be enormous, especially in the Antarctic, a 
single one of them weighing billions of tons and containing per- 
haps up to several million acre-feet of fresh water. 

John D. Isaacs of the Scripps Institution of Oceanography 
pointed out that such bergs often float northward from the 
Antarctic for thousands of miles on the Humboldt Current. He 
calculated that the cost of keeping them on this northward course 
by using ocean-going tugs would be small, compared with the cost 
of bringing fresh water to the coast of southern California by 
other means. Once such a berg was anchored off the coast, har- 
vesting the water would be simple. Fresh water will float on top 


CLOUD BOILING UP shortly after being seeded with silver iodide 
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_of salt water, so the berg could be surrounded by a watertight 
fence and a fresh-water lake would form which could be tapped 
by pipeline from the shore. Isaacs calculated that as fresh water 
from the atmosphere would also condense constantly on the 
berg’s cold surface, the total yield might thus be considerably in- 
creased. Therefore, when the needs of an increasing population 
press hard enough upon available fresh-water supplies, a fenced 
fresh-water lake in the ocean may be added to the tourist attrac- 
tions of southern California. 


Cloud Seeding 


Another possibility of increasing fresh-water supplies lies in 
precipitating, if possible, more of the huge volume of fresh water 
which is freed from the salty ocean by evaporation and which 
floats over the earth in the atmosphere. Why should man do all 
the expensive work of purifying water if it is possible to increase 
the fall of water which is already cleansed by nature? It should 
be noted, however, that rain water is not by any means absolutely 
pure. It is rather a very weak mineral soup, since the raindrops 
sweep down all sorts of particles from the atmosphere. These 
include a small amount of entrapped nitrogen, which is vital 
to the growth of plants. In a humid climate, precipitation will 
bring down several pounds of nitrogen per acre per year, a weak 
solution, indeed, but perfectly suited for feeding plants. House- 
holders know how much better and faster their lawns and gardens 
respond to even a light rain than to water laid on with a hose. 

An ideal solution of the need for water would therefore seem 
to lie in the possibility of inducing nature to let down more rain 
and snow, and a technique has been worked out to do this, 
called “cloud seeding.” Although developed as early as 1946, the 
concept of cloud seeding is still subject to dispute, but there is in- 
creasing evidence that seeding does change the characteristics of 
clouds and their behaviour. That it may afford a means of chang- 
ing whole climates and of making desert areas bloom, however, 
remains a matter for the remote future and awaits a vastly im- 
proved technology—if it can be done at all. Man’s powers are 
still too weak and partial to alter the course of the vast currents 
of air that sweep the sky and that by their clash and interaction 
bring down rain. 

The technique is to watch what nature does and then try to do 
likewise. A cloud is formed when the air can no longer retain 
water as invisible molecules in the form of transparent vapour. 
This is wholly a matter of temperature. Warm air can hold much 
more water in the vapour state than can cold air. At 90° F. a 
cubic foot of air can hold approximately 4 oz. of water vapour, 
while at 32° F: it can hold only about 3, oz. And the atmosphere 
grows colder rapidly with increasing height, so that at an altitude 
of several miles above the earth the temperature is colder than 
zero, even in summer. 

But water vapour, to condense, must have something to con- 
dense upon (down to about —4o° F.), and this is supplied by the 
invisible particles which are always present in even the clearest 
air. Cloud is composed of tiny water globules, each condensed on 
one of these particles or nuclei, and under the right conditions 
these water globules will further coalesce into raindrops, or 
freeze into ice crystals, which pull in surrounding moisture and 
thus grow into snowflakes large enough to fall. 

Much cloud floats along in the peculiar state called “super- 
cooled”—below freezing, yet still liquid. In fact, water droplets 
will not all spontaneously flash over into ice crystals until the 
temperature goes down to about —4o° F. Vincent Schaefer, 
formerly of the General Electric Company, found that if part of 
a cloud can be cooled by any means to a temperature lower than 
—4o° F., snow will form, and that this effect will spread through 
the cloud. He used dry ice, first in the laboratory and then in 
the atmosphere. Bernard Vonnegut, a fellow worker, found that 


A SMALL MULTIPURPOSE WATER PROJECT in Nebraska. At the top a small 
storage lake collects water from a larger lake farther away and from nearby 
runoff, and thus serves somewhat to check against floods. The water is then 
diverted through the power plant (centre) for the generation of electric power. 
Finally, the water is released into an irrigation canal which makes it available 
to farms 


crystals of silver iodide (a compound of silver and iodine) are 
so like crystals of ice that they will “fool the water” into freezing 
at temperatures much warmer than —4o° F., though still below 
freezing. The most popular present technique of cloud seeding is 
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to burn silver iodide at high heat in a small furnace on the ground, 
whence it is wafted skyward in the form of crystals, billions of 
them each minute. Released according to the operator’s skill and 
knowledge, so as to drift on the winds into an oncoming or form- 
ing storm, the silver iodide crystals add greatly to the number of 
nuclei that nature provides. If rightly placed, they greatly in- 
crease the number of snowflakes or raindrops that form, and 
gravity brings the snow or rain to the ground. 

In 1952, by congressional authority, the president named a 
commission of leading weather experts to investigate the whole 
subject of weather control. This group reported in 1956 that six 
out of seven seeding projects it had investigated, all admittedly 
conducted under very favourable conditions, had increased pre- 
cipitation variously from 9% to 17%, and that seeding “pro- 
duces results which are not spectacular or breathtaking, but 
which can be very important to the water economy of the na- 
tion.” 

Further, the technique of seeding clouds from the ground is 
so inexpensive that an economic study conducted under the com- 
mission’s auspices showed that an increase of 1% in rainfall in 
semiarid regions will increase crop values enough to pay for a 
year’s seeding. Also, some of the increased precipitation will per- 
colate into the ground or increase the stream flow. One long- 
continued power company project in seeding a high mountain 
watershed apparently produced much more than enough extra 
power to pay for itself and enough extra water to meet the domes- 
tic needs of 25,000 to 40,000 persons downstream, an over-all 


increase of about 9% in runoff. 

Yet it is very easy to overkindle enthusiasm about the possi- 
bilities of cloud seeding, as both clients and seeders have found. 
For one thing, the projects evaluated by the president’s com- 
mission were all in the most favourable terrain, where moist air 
currents from the Pacific were forced up and over the mountain 
ranges. It was relatively simple to station silver-iodide gen- 
erators right in their path. During 1956 the commission was 
conducting and studying projects undertaken under greater dif- 
ficulties. 

The behaviour of ‘‘warm” clouds is also coming under inten- 
sive study. These do not freeze, and air temperatures show that 
such clouds supply most of the rain for large regions, particu- 
larly in the tropics. The specialists believe the seeding agents 
in these cases are relatively large nuclei, such as particles of sea 
salt blowing over the continents. Water drops and droplets them- 
selves are also believed to act as seeding agents here, as they are 
dashed around by the winds in the interior of storms. In Aus- 
tralia, in particular, elaborate experiments in releasing fine sprays 
of water into the upward currents in the hearts of incipient 
storms have been followed by apparent large increases in rain. 


WATER BY TELEPHONE, an example of supply control as practised at the 
local level—the water user’s association of Phoenix, Ariz. Top left: Operators 
in the field office receive water orders and notify customers by telephone when 
water will be turned into irrigation ditches and supply mains. Service on a zone 
system reduces costs. Bottom left: Service schedule is posted along a roadside. 
The schedule records the amount of water delivered to users in the area. Right: 
A home-owner flooding his lawn by releasing water from an underground line. 
The yard is surrounded by an earth dike, permitting the lawn to be covered to a 


depth of four inches. Watering is allowed each 12 to 16 days 
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Seeding is studied also as a means of lessening lightning and 
suppressing hail by “triggering off” rain and thus reducing the 
potential violence of thunderstorms. It should be emphasized, 
however, that seeding will not end drought, since a dry sky can 
produce no rain, and in drought areas the skies are dry. In an 
area seeded the year around, there might be no more frequent 
storms, but each storm might produce a little more precipitation. 


A National Unified Water Policy Needed 


In the physical realm we know what to do, to increase or to 
conserve the national supply of usable water. But the national 
difficulty is in deciding to do it and to summon the joint deter- 
mination to stage a unified attack upon the water problem through 
an effective national policy. The problem has been studied, in 
whole or in part, by at least a dozen official national groups and 
commissions since 1940, including the two Hoover commissions, 
the President’s Water Resources Policy Commission of 1950 and, 
more lately, by the President’s Advisory Committee on Water 
"Resources Policy. Each group has recommended unified long- 
-range policy and practice within the area of its study, be it a 


HOOVER DAM OUTLET WORKS shooting water into the river below the dam. 
The size and power of the streams of water may be judged by comparison with 
the group of men riding a skip above the river. On the left and right sides of 
the canyon walls are parts of the hydroelectric power station 


river basin or the continental United States. 

Yet we are a long way as yet from such a policy. Must nature 
make it a condition of national survival before we tackle our 
water problem as a whole? Why do we lag? It is largely because 
the problem originally presented itself, and continues to do so 
today in many aspects, to each person only in terms of his own 
needs and to each interest in the terms of its own desires. 

The New York householder is interested primarily in ensuring 
that his faucets run healthful water at a price he thinks he can 
afford, the western irrigator in a sure supply for his fields. The 
power company manager thinks in terms of enough water to turn 
his turbines; the industrialist in terms of water as an indispensa- 
ble raw material, solvent or coolant, and as a convenient carrier- 
away of his wastes; the transportation man only in terms of its 
function as a highway, and so on. 

Each such interest has attached itself to the water complex at 
a different point, and as the use by each has grown and the avail- 
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i * able water becomes inadequate to supply the needs of all simul- 
taneously, each has at some point found itself face to face with 
a rival claimant for the same water. Each interest may be rep- 
resented also by a different governmental unit, federal, state or 
local, and each such governmental unit has behind it an active 
lobby of citizens, if the need requires. Most such groups on the 
national scene maintain offices in Washington, D.C. 

There was a joint water supply service in Boston, Mass., as 
early as 1652, but it was not until 1875 that the first filtration 
plant for domestic water was established, at Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
By 1956, of the 570 largest community water supply plants, only 
14 still distributed wholly untreated water to their users. 

Congress passed its first antipollution act in 1886, one that 
forbade the dumping of sewage and garbage into New York har- 
bour. Although the army engineers had been commissioned to 
improve navigation at the very birth of the republic, and specific 
authority to deal with flood problems in single basins had been 
granted them later, it was not until 1936 that their civil func- 
tions were widened to include a nation-wide flood-control pro- 
gram. It was only in 1902, when it was recognized that the 
resources of private capital and enterprise clearly were no longer 
able to deal with the growing size and complexity of the works 
necessary to harness the great rivers of the west, that congress 
created the Reclamation Service, now the Bureau of Reclaina- 
tion. And even today its works supply the water, in whole or in 
part, for only 7,000,000 of the nation’s 28,000,000 irrigated 
acres. 

Only in 1935, and then fortuitously to meet a crisis of regional 
decay, did congress authorize the Tennessee Valley Authority to 
deal with a river basin and its waters as an organic whole, an 
example not yet followed in any other large domestic basin 
(largely because of clashes of various interests as to the division 
of benefits) although adopted, in whole or in part, in more than 
a score of river basin projects elsewhere throughout the world. 

In 1948 congress passed the first act authorizing the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service to deal with interstate pollution, although in a 
very limited way and in strict subordination to the wishes of the 


TWO GREAT DAMS OF THE WEST: Left, Grand Coulee Dam, Washington; be- 
low, Shasta Dam, California. Both dams were built for multiple-purpose bene- 
fits: flood control, irrigation and electric power. Grand Coulee was completed in 
1942; it is 4,173 ft. long, 550 ft. high and has a volume of 10,585,000 cu.yd. 
The photograph, a view toward the southwest, shows clearly the relationship 
of the dam and reservoir to some of the land surrounding them. Shasta, located 
in the mountains of northern California and in sight of the peak from which 
its name was derived, was completed in 1945; it is 3,460 ft. long and 602 ft. 
high 


states—those which originate pollution as well as those which 
suffer from it. In 1954 came the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Control act, which sought, though also in a limited way, to au- 
thorize and to encourage the efforts of local citizens and organi- 
zations to protect watersheds “from the top down.” Both these 
acts were extended and strengthened in 1956. 

Other federal agencies which have important water supply and 
water conservation functions include the Department of Agricul- 
ture, largely through the Forest Service and the Soil Conservation 
Service, and the Department of Interior, through both the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Geological Survey. The latter has 
since 1888 been compiling data on surface-water supply and since 
1895 on ground waters. Its statistics and its engineering and geo- 
logical studies are by now literally beyond price; there would be 
no means of attacking water problems nationally if it were not 
for them. But still more data are needed. 

The Weather Bureau measures and forecasts precipitation and 
thus deals with expected supply. Scores of other federal agencies, 
for example the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the National Park 
Service (both of the Interior Department), deal with water in 
ways that are contributory to their main functions but that are 
nonetheless often locally and nationally significant. 

Each state has established an agency, or sometimes several, 
to deal with water supply and to enhance water conservation. In 
most instances such agencies were originally created to deal with 
a single phase of the water complex, as the federal agencies 
originally were. Disputes among classes of users are repeated 
within states as well as nationally. If the states, particularly the 
17 western states, may be said to have a water policy in common, 
it is the assertion of complete state authority over water re- 
sources, together with incessant demands for federal aid. States 
both co-operate and compete with each other and with the fed- 
eral government in demanding, husbanding and developing this 

* vital resource. In various parts of the nation, those states which 
.share a single river basin have formed organizations among them- 


FONTANA DAM, Little Tennessee River, North Carolina. Fontana, a key dam 
in the Tennessee Valley Authority system, was completed in 1944. It is 2,385 
ft. long and 480 ft. high. The dam serves for flood control and navigation pur- 
poses as well as furnishing power at a capacity of 202,500 kw. 


selves, all the way from loose compacts to effective and close-knit 
administrative agencies. In some regions, particularly where 
water is scarce, it sometimes seems that interstate compacts were 
formed chiefly for the purpose of more effective interstate feud- 
ing; but in other instances they are very useful co-operative 
organizations. 


Multipurpose Dams 


Physically speaking, the most important development relating 
to water in the United States during the 20th century was prob- 
ably the multipurpose dam, as the final evolution of that pre- 
historic line of stones across a brook. Most dams before this 
time were single-purpose ones; that is, each was set down at a 
single point in a river for one particular purpose, such as flood 
control, navigation, power development, domestic water supply, 
irrigation, etc. But planners and engineers evolved the idea of 
dams high enough, long enough and with reservoirs capacious 
enough to serve several such purposes at the same time. Such a 
dam typically has space assigned to store the silt that comes down 
the river, to control floods and to store water for such specific 
purposes as irrigation, domestic supply or the generation of 
power. It might be characterized as an all-purpose valve con- 
trolling a whole river. The great modern dams—Hoover, Grand 
Coulee, Shasta, Fort Peck, etc.—are all multipurpose structures. 

But to store a very large quantity of water at a single point 
requires a dam either on the main stem of a river or on a major 
tributary, and usually well down the tributary. This seems natural 
and right to the people downstream, who profit from a regulated 
flow from above, but it often appears in a different light to peo- 
ple upriver, and from this derives one of the great and growing 
conflicts in United States water supply policy. 

If it were possible to find a wholly virgin river basin without 
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Above: Contrast of sagebrush wastelands and fertile, arable valley irrigated from the 
Yakima River near Prosser, Wash. 


IRRIGATION 


In the 1950s irrigation and industry accounted for about four-fifths of the 
200,000,000,000 gal. daily consumption of water in the U.S. 


Right: All-American canal, which carries water from the Colorado River to irrigate the 


Imperial and Coachella valleys of southern California. The photo shows the canal crossing 
the desert west of Yuma, Ariz. 


Above: Siphon tubes delivering water to a Nebraska cornfield. Dam in the foreground 
regulates the water so that it is evenly distributed to each row 


Right: Canal tender, or “‘ditch rider,” adjusting flow of water in irrigation canal of 


the Salt River project, Arizona. Water from the canal is applied to fields either by 
direct flooding or by methods such as siphoning or sprinkling 


Below: Farmer adjusting valve on sprinkler irrigation system. Sprinklers operate 
under pressure, and extra power is usually needed for this type of irrigation 


a single human inhabitant, and 
to study and shape it from the 
beginning with an eye to the 
most valuable development of 
its water resources, and then to 
settle the people where they 
could take best advantage of 
those resources, the place to be- 
gin would be at the top of the 
basin, far back in the mountains 
or hills. There would be two rea- 
sons for this: First, the rela- 
tively narrow and deep canyons 
of the upper basin are best 
suited for water storage, since 
their depth would minimize 
evaporation as compared with 
a wide flat valley downstream; 
they are also less suitable for 
intensive human settlement. 
Second, stored water is as a gen- 
eral rule available only below 
the point of storage, and by this 
device most of the water would 
be contained above the points of 
use. 

But development does not in 
real life proceed in that fashion. Storage is more immediately 
beneficial near the point where people need to use or control the 
water. Human settlement proceeds inward from the seacoasts, 
and the big cities and populous rural districts grow up around the 
estuaries and in the plains downriver. The people there begin 
using the water where it is, and by the time water planning and 
upstream settlement have begun, the downriver people have 
established what they claim as vested and prior rights in the water 
supply, and they often assume to dictate for their own purposes 
the development and the uses of the whole stream. 


Feuding Over Water 


This priority of settlement is the essential cause of most of the 
country’s river basin disputes. Some have become so acrimonious 
as to resemble cold civil wars, as in the Colorado basin. The peo- 
ple at the top of the watershed refuse to be left out, and they 
reinforce their refusal with every economic and political weapon 
at their disposal. Such priorities are also at the bottom of local 
water feuds, and, particularly in the west, there is a saying that 
more men have been shot over water than over gold. Every irri- 
gation project must have a water master to resolve disputes. 
(There is a western story of a lawyer who heard that a certain 

_interstate water dispute had been settled, whereupon he sighed 
and said, “Too bad. It put my father through college, it put me 
through college, and I was counting on it to put my son through 
college.’’) 

There have also been feuds between federal agencies them- 
selves. As the army engineers worked upstream from the coasts 
and the Bureau of Reclamation worked downstream from the 
mountains, for example, they eventually found themselves pre- 
senting elaborate and rival plans to congress for development 

_ of the same basin. This was resolved by the Flood Control act of 
1944, which ended, at least on the surface, the most famous of 
these feuds, that over the Missouri River basin. This act allotted 
the army engineers control over dams for flood control and navi- 
gation purposes, gave the Bureau of Reclamation control over 
irrigation functions and gave the Interior Department control 
over the sale of electric power. In the case of the Missouri River 
itself, the act reserved its waters originating west of the 98th 


UPSTREAM CONTROL PROJECT constructed of earth and timber. The sand- 
bags and planking become more effective after underwater vegetation growth 
and siltation fill in. Adjustable spillway permits regulation of flow 


meridian primarily for western domestic and irrigation purposes. 

Much progress has been made in resolving jurisdictional dif- 
ficulties, and state, federal and local agencies are learning to op- 
erate more effectively together. Perhaps the largest remaining 
area of confusion and conflict lies in the status and development 
of ground water. The nation has never made up its collective 
mind where jurisdiction of such waters should lie: whether they 
are always attached to a surface water system, and therefore 
should come under the rules governing the distribution of surface 
waters; whether they are owned by the owner of the surface; or 
whether, like oil, they are ‘‘wild” and subject to capture by the 
first comer to put down a well. 

The usual story is that the first group to tap a ground-water 
deposit thereupon attempts to assert a vested right in it and 
resists attempts to impose state rules, meanwhile opposing the 
attempt of later comers to tap in on the supply. Most states, par- 
ticularly in the west, have attempted to enact ground-water 
codes, but where these exist they usually lack enough authority 
to exert much effect upon the conservation of ground water. 
South Dakota in 1955 succeeded in establishing a law based on 
complete state ownership and requiring a state licence to put 
down a well, but this is an exceptionally strong law. 


Upriver Revolts 

One interesting aspect of the past few years concerns what 
might be called the revolt of the upstream folk. As has been 
noted, river development has been largely in behalf of down- 
stream users, through big “main stem” dams. The news that is 
published of disastrous floods, as in 1951 and 1955, centres largely 
upon the damage to populous towns and downstream industries, 
while upstream damage is largely unreported. 

For example, the picture that the nation got of the great Mis- 
souri basin flood of 1951 that centred in Kansas was largely 
concerned with broken levees, flooded cities and damaged indus- 
tries. But the Soil Conservation Service concluded after a special 
study of this flood that the upstream damage—ruined farm struc- 
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tures and standing crops, fields ruined by erosion or sanding, rich 
topsoil carried away—reached the appalling total of $400,0C00,000, 
or more than all downstream damage. The Department of Agri- 
culture in general, and the Soil Conservation Service in particu- 
lar, have long laboured to focus national attention upon the 
problems of upstream dwellers, especially those of farmers. Their 
thinking and that of their adherents went as follows: 

Every person in the United States lives in a watershed, from 
a hundred square feet to several acres in area, which drains into a 
larger shed, which drains into a still larger one. All large water- 
sheds and major river basins, therefore, are made up of a system 
of much smaller sheds which fit together like the pieces of a jig- 
saw puzzle. 

Now, say the upstream dwellers, give the people of each local 
shed the encouragement, the planning and some of the means to 
stop the water where it falls, through terracing, through contour- 
ing, through keeping the soil in good organic state to hold water 
and covered with protective vegetation, etc., and to build small 
retaining and retarding dams at key points so as to reduce violent 
runoff. Do this watershed by local watershed, and this will even- 
tually solve the water problem of the whole major basin. 

The advocates of this method met at first with violent oppo- 
sition, but great success has been claimed in retaining water in 
the land and in cutting down flood damage in pioneer projects of 
this nature in Oklahoma, Nebraska and elsewhere. Supporters 
finally succeeded in 1954 in getting congress to pass the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention act, which congress 
amended in 1956. The original act hedged small watershed proj- 
ects about with many reservations and limitations. Despite all 
these barriers the act proved so popular that by the end of fiscal 
1956 the Soil Conservation Service had received nearly 500 ap- 
plications for assistance from 46 states, had authorized 164 
projects for planning in 44 states and had submitted 13 specified 
work plans to congress. Costs in most such instances are divided 
about equally, between the local people and the federal govern- 
ment. 


The National Prospect 


As of 1957 the national prospect is that the problem of water 
supply will from now on force itself increasingly upon the nation. 
More ingenuity and human effort than ever before, plus a greater 
proportion of the national income, must be spent on water. The 
prospect is for greater emphasis on developing the water supply 
for domestic and industrial use, and for relatively less emphasis 
on new, large-scale irrigation developments and on the use of 
water to develop power. In the realm of government, the outlook 
is for an increasingly closer approach to a truly national water 
policy. 

The United States has developed into the most complex and 
highly advanced material civilization on earth. To maintain its 
standards, the nation must pay increasing attention to develop- 
ing sources of raw materials, of which water is probably the most 
universally necessary. The measure of our wisdom in regard to 
water may well measure our future material advance. The pas- 
sage of time will reveal whether our ingenuity is capable of 
meeting the challenge, to increase the manageable water crop 
sufficiently to supply our needs for the future. 
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The Philippine Republic: 
A Decade of Independence 


By ALBERT RAVENHOLT 


UNITED STATES concern with the less developed countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America often assumes that Americans can make a major con- 
tribution toward their advancement. It is an assumption that merits exam- 
ination in detail in this era that has seen county agents from Iowa working 
in India and teachers from Michigan assisting the Okinawans. More than 
half a century ago—long before the world had heard of Point Four and 
United Nations technical agencies—hundreds of American school teachers 
went into the barrios, or villages, of the Philippines to help the inhabitants 
of those Islands build a new way of life. This “experiment” has been the 
major intensive United States effort at helping another people achieve 
progress. Joined to the aspirations of the Filipinos, it led in time to the 
creation of the Philippine Commonwealth and the establishment of the 
independent Republic of the Philippines in 1946. Now ten years after the 
birth of this new nation it is possible to distinguish the first beginnings of 
Filipino achievements under their own leadership, some of the problems 
that lie ahead and the extent to which they have found useful their co- 
operation with Americans and others. 

ALBERT RAVENHOLT, the author of this article, is an associate of the 
American Universities Field Staff and a correspondent for the Chicago Daily 
News Foreign Service. His interest in the Philippines dates from his first 
visit there in 1940. He served as a war correspondent in the China-Burma- 
India Theater during World War II and saw some action by U.S. troops 
liberating Luzon. While covering the Far East since that war he made 
periodic visits to the Philippines and conducted intensive studies in the 
Islands in 1953, 1955 and 1956. 

The author is much indebted to the dean of American scholars on the 
Philippines, Dr. H. Otley Beyer, who gave generously of his learning but 
is not responsible for any statements made herein, 


ATIONS, like individuals, experience especially formative 
years, and for the Philippine republic the decade marked by 
its tenth anniversary on July 4, 1956, was such an era. It was a 
time of trial for Filipinos, whose independence from the United 
States came as they were emerging from the ruins World War II 
had left them. Pent-up desires from years of Japanese occupation 
and privation were indulged in a heavy buying spree made pos- 
sible by guerrilla back pay and war damage and other payments 
from the United States totalling almost $2,000,000,000. But wrist 
’ watches and new automobiles reaching Manila failed to still 
smouldering discontent among the ordinary rural folk, who were 
bound by an often primitive agriculture and an archaic land ten- 
_ ure system. Exploiting this raw material and using arms the war 
had left behind, the Communist Hukbalahap leaders staged a 
rebellion and for a time set aside government in large sections of 
the main island of Luzon. The resistance legacy of defying au- 
thority also led politicians in the capital to flaunt their corruption 
and encouraged the little man who could get away with it. These 
elements all conspired to subvert for their own ends governmen- 
tal administration and the electoral process. 
The decade was equally one of triumph for the young republic 
of the Pacific tropics. Confronted for the first time in more than 
_ four centuries with the opportunity and need to make decisions 
"fully their own, Filipinos showed commendable good sense. Most 


of them channelled their dissatisfaction with the character of gov- 
ernment into creative political action, and the ballot box became 
the instrument for change. In re-establishing rule by law and by 
fairly chosen representatives, the nation began to discover that 
its democracy must also be economic and social. While workable 
solutions proved elusive, a new generation of leaders emerged who 
expressed the acute “felt needs” of average citizens, including a 
president of rare energy, Ramon Magsaysay. Divisive issues con- 
cerning the role of religion in schools and politics and the right 
of “alien” Chinese to do business tested the tolerance of these 
people. It was a period when the “mould was being set” within 
which Filipinos would evolve their national destiny. 

Among the new nations struggling for self-realization in the 
teeming world of south and east Asia the Philippines has a special 
place. Because it is the only predominantly Christian country in 
this region and its people have borrowed much of their practices 
of government and life from Spain and the United States, the 
island republic is watched critically by its Asian neighbours who 
now are choosing their styles in political fashions. Its strategic 
role is attested by the presence of some of the largest United 
States naval and air bases in the Pacific. 

The great natural wealth of land, minerals and timber of the 
Islands could promise a bountiful future for Filipinos and help 
fill the urgent needs for raw materials of such overcrowded in- 
dustrial societies as Japan. In the insistent councils of the 
countries newly liberated from colonialism, the Filipinos are be- 
coming a moderating influence that may help bridge the gulf of 
bitter experience dividing East and West. 

While filling this unique role, the Philippines remains a land 
of great contrasts. Greater Manila with its 2,500,000 residents is 
home to more than one out of every ten Filipinos. It is a 2o0th- 
century metropolis complete with air-conditioned hotels along 
Dewey boulevard, plush motion-picture theatres, supermarkets 
and traffic jams. Only 30 miles distant, within sight of this sprawl- 
ing port city, are the unexplored jungles of the Sierra Madre. On 
the 158,o00-ac. Clark Air Force Base—Fort Stotsenburg military 
reservation in central Luzon, where the U.S. air force bases its jet 
fighter planes and B-52 intercontinental bombers, Negrito tribes- 
men still hunt with their bows and poisoned arrows. The Quezon 
City millionaire with his palatial Spanish-style home, swimming 
pool and Cadillac in Manila’s suburb feels little in common with 
the ordinary tao, or peasant, who usually lives in a one- or two- 
room bamboo house, perched on stilts and thatched with leaves 
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Above: The 20th-century Filipino, a blend of many races 


Above: Primitive |gorot hunter of northern Luzon 


LAND OF CONTRAST 


Below: Typical thatched-roof houses of Philippine rural areas 


Above: A Filipino farmer working his field with carabao-drawn 
plow across the street from a modern petroleum refinery 


Below: The water front of Manila, capital of the Philippines and one of th 
most modern cities of the East 
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_ of the nipa palm. Moro sultans of the Sulu archipelago and Lake 


Lanao plateau who make pilgrimages to Mecca are scornful of 
the predominantly Christian Filipino community, most of which 
looks to Rome. While English is the chief language of govern- 
ment and education, 70 different mother tongues are spoken 
throughout this geographically fragmented country of more than 
7,000 beautiful islands that extend for 1,200 miles between For- 
mosa and Borneo. 

Ten years after the Stars and Stripes were hauled down over 
these islands, Filipinos and their friends are taking stock of what 
independence so far has meant. They are concerned with how well 
Filipinos have succeeded in welding a nation from such diverse 
components. How has democracy fared in the land where the 
United States sought for nearly half a century to implant its ideas 
of government? What does the Philippine experience mean for 
the future of this region of Asia and the Pacific where live the 
world’s great majority of awakening and uncommitted peoples? 
Can Americans and others learn guides to action in co-operating 
with less-developed countries by examining here the handiwork 
in nation building? Before considering these questions we will 
review briefly the history of this land and its people that provides 
the stuff with which Filipinos are working. 


The Island World 


Few people are more the creatures of their geography than the 
Filipinos, and the republic they are building is profoundly in- 
fluenced by its setting and physical character. Filipino tempera- 
ment, customs, problems and aspirations are conditioned by the 
land where they have taken form. And their relationship with 
Japanese, Chinese and other neighbours in part reflects nature’s 
great bounty to the Philippines. 

Together with Formosa on the north and neighbouring Indo- 


-nesia on the south, the Philippines in ancient times were looked 


upon as a world by themselves. It was first brought to the knowl- 
edge of Europeans in the 13th century by the traveller Marco 
Polo, who speaks of the eastern part of the China sea as “‘contain- 
ing 7,459 islands” and being frequented by many Chinese and 
Arab ships and merchant traders “who spend their lives in navi- 
gating that sea.” This first account is so informative that another 
paragraph may be quoted: 

Within this sea there are innumerable islands, almost all well-peopled, 
and in these is found a great quantity of gold dust which is collected from 
the sea where the rivers discharge. There is copper also and other things 
that are peculiar to their respective islands. : : 

They have also a traffic with the people of the Mainland, selling them 
gold and copper and other things, and purchasing, in turn, what they stand 
in need of. In the greater part of these islands, plenty of grain grows. This 


sea is so great and inhabited by so many people that it seems like a world 
in itself. 


Actually, by modern count, the Philippines alone have 7,100 
islands. They lie between the sth and 2zoth parallels of latitude 
north guarding southeast Asia from the Pacific. In total area 


occupied the archipelago covers about 700,000 sq.mi., of which 
about 115,600 sq.mi. is actual land surface. It roughly equals in 


size the British Isles or the New England states and New York 


combined. The Islands have a total coast line almost as long as 


that of the United States. It is a land of bold topographical va- 


riety and brilliant colour contrasts; the dark green of the tropical 
forests and the pattern of the coconut palms is silhouetted against 
gleaming white and black sand beaches and emerald waters so 
clear it is often possible to see to a depth of 60 or 70 ft. Nearly 


two-thirds of the land is on the two largest islands which form 
_the northern and southern anchors of the archipelago—Luzon and 


Mindanao. Luzon is dominated in the north by high, rugged 


‘mountains reaching to nearly 10,000 ft. and the cordillera of the 


Sierra Madre along the east coast that often drops straight into 


the Pacific. These ranges break down to form the narrow and 


periodically dry northwestern Ilocos coastal strip and the north- 


. 
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eastern Cagayan river valley, where rigs now are drilling for oil. 
The intensively cultivated central Luzon “rice basket” or plain 
begins at Lingayen gulf and opens onto Manila bay and its exten- 
sive fresh-water neighbour, Laguna de Bay. On the southerly 
Bicol peninsula is one of the most perfect volcanic cones found 
anywhere in the world, Mt. Mayon, easily seen from the old port 
of Legaspi. 

Mindanao, the “frontier” island to the south, is believed by 
some scientists to be comprised of five separate islands that 
merged through geologic action. Two 10,000-ft. volcanic forma- 
tions dominate it: Mt. Apo, in the southeast, and Mt. Ragang, 
not far from the 2,200-ft.-high Lake Lanao which fills the cone of 
an enormous extinct volcano. Other smaller and usually inactive 
volcanoes throughout Mindanao add their profiles to the land- 
scape. Two areas particularly attract Westerners—the cool up- 
lands of Lanao and the rolling grasslands of the Bukidnon 
plateau, which are among the finest examples of tropical high- 
lands. In northeastern Mindanao the lush Agusan river valley is 
now being developed, and in the south-central section the wide 
and fertile Cotabato plain offers a tempting opportunity for 
pioneers. 

Nine other islands of principal importance to the Philippines 
range in size from 1,250 to 5,000 sq.mi. each. These include the 
coconut-producing islands of Leyte and Samar, where liberating 
United States forces landed in 1944. Cebu, the long, narrow “cen- 
tral island,” lifts its almost treeless, razor-backed ridges out of 
shallow seas. Bohol nearby is dotted with curious limestone 
mounds. Sugar-rich Negros is dominated by its volcanic skyline, 
the largest formation of which is Mt. Canlaon, intermittently 
still active. Panay and Masbate have rolling landscapes that are 
largely grassland. Less well-explored are Mindoro and Palawan 
with their extinct volcanoes forming the backbone of islands that 
face the South China sea. Another 455 islands range in size from 
1 to 500 sq.mi. each. The Philippines also has often beautifully 
sculptured smaller islands, few of them measured as to actual 
size, which are of so little significance to the life of the country 
that about 4,000 of them have never been given names. 

Although connected to the Asian mainland by land bridges 
most recently during the Ice Age (Pleistocene), the Philippine 
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MT. MAYON, one of the most perfectly shaped volcanoes in the world, rising 
more than 7,900 ft. above the port of Legaspi, Luzon Island 


Islands, except Palawan and its smaller neighbours, do not con- 
stitute a true extension of the Asiatic continental shelf. The 
Islands are the higher portions of a partly submerged mountain 
mass of tectonic and volcanic origin; they were lifted up from the 
ocean floor as crests of anticlinal folds and as upthrust blocks 
caused by faulting, or formed from ashes and lavas spewed forth 
from numerous volcanoes. The process still goes on. More than 
40 volcanoes today are more or less active. New islands are being 
thrust up out of the Pacific ocean and sometimes recede again. 
Others are being enlarged as the volcanic debris is carried down 
by streams and deposited near the periphery. 

Luzon, Mindanao and Panay are continental type formations; 
they have coastal ranges that reach considerable altitudes, inte- 
rior valleys and, consequently, substantial rivers. The other eight 
large islands lack significant rivers and must be classed as true 
islands. It is the submerged land masses and craters near the sur- 
face in the intervening seas between these large islands that have 
provided the foundation for the growth of numerous coral islands, 
atolls and fringing reefs. 

The Philippines occupy probably the sharpest break anywhere 
on the earth’s surface. To the southeast is the Mindanao deep, 
where water extends down about seven miles from the surface 
of the ocean. Nearby mountains of eastern Mindanao rise to al- 
most two miles. Like other islands on the western rim of the 
Pacific from Japan to New Guinea, the Philippines experience 
violent activity in the earth’s crust, and earthquakes regularly 
shatter this part of the world. Over eons of time, the process has 
created scores of fault lines, some running through the entire 
archipelago. A sector of one of the largest can be seen in the bot- 
tom of Ragay gulf off southern Luzon from planes flying at an 
altitude of 2,000 to 3,000 ft. It is this extensive faulting and 
shattering of the land masses that has given the Islands their 
numerous mineralized veins. Rich deposits of copper, gold, silver, 
lead, zinc and other minerals are some of the major and, so far, 
little-explored sources of natural wealth for this young republic. 

Extensive prehistoric and recent volcanic activity has provided 
the Philippines with some of the finest soils on the planet. Unlike 
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many tropical soils, such as those of the Congo and the Amazon 
river valley, that have lost much fertility through leaching, the 
Philippines have much soil still sufficiently new to have retained 
most of the mineral elements disgorged by volcanoes or deposited 
in alluvial formations. There are perhaps 30,000,000 ac. of arable 
land, of which an estimated 16,500,000 ac. is now cultivated. 

Over the Philippines the normally light’ to moderate winds 
carry moisture throughout most of the year, providing a heavy 
rainfall usually in the form of intense showers. Of prime impor- 
tance are the monsoons. During the summer months the monsoon 
winds move in from the southwest, bringing rain to the western 
sides of the Islands, and during winter months the northeast 
monsoon waters the eastern slopes. Interior valleys have less pro- 
nounced seasons and some moisture throughout the year. Nature’s 
wrath is most felt when typhoons strike, often with centre winds 
of more than too m.p.h. Typhoons regularly sweep from the 
areas of the Pacific around Guam westward against or near the 
Philippines. Then they pass on north and west to strike other 
island areas of Okinawa and Formosa, and sometimes spend 
themselves on the China coast. With them come drenching down- 
pours, the summer capital of Baguio, nearly a mile above sea 
level in northern Luzon, having recorded up to 47 in. of rainfall 
in 24 hours. 

These influences of soil and weather combine with warm sun- 
shine to give the Philippines an exceptionally varied flora and 
fauna. More than half the land area is covered with rich forests 
and dense jungles that reach in places from the water’s edge to 
the crests of the mountains. The stand of timber is estimated at 
446,000,000,000 bd.ft. and is possibly the greatest single natural 
resource of the republic. There are about 65 commercial species 
of timber including those now finding favour abroad under the 
name of Philippine mahogany. The broken surface of the Islands 
has encouraged a diversity of climate and a rich differentiation 
among the species. Approximately 1,000 native orchids have so 
far been identified, and more than 15,000 flowering plants. 


THE PHILIPPINES: Location of principal islands and cities and other places 
mentioned in the text. Distribution of population is indicated from those areas 


shown in white, where population is sparse, to the darker grays, showing more 
densely settled regions 
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THE SINIGUELES, a tropical fruit tree of the cashew family. Before budding 
and producing its fruit, the sinigueles sheds its leaves, thus appearing barren 
at the moment of its greatest activity. The sweet, juicy fruit is relished by 
Filipinos 


The Islands once were inhabited by the larger forms of wild 
animal life characteristic of mainland Asia, including elephants 
and rhinoceros. But these have become extinct. The only large 
wild animals presently found are the fierce cattle, or tamarao, on 
Mindoro and a wild buffalo not much different in appearance 
from the domesticated carabao. Prevalent throughout the Islands 
is the wild pig, a curse to the farmer, particularly on the frontiers. 
Small deer are found in abundance in uninhabited areas. Snakes 
range from pythons that have been measured up to lengths of 
34 ft. to cobras with poisonous venom, and sea snakes are plenti- 
ful. Among the 750 species of birds are some of brilliant plumage, 
and the famed monkey-eating eagle. 

Sea life includes the dugong, or sea cow, a tropical mammal 
whose body sometimes measures 12 ft. in length. There are giant 
sting rays, up to 17 ft. across, much feared by fisher folk. More 
than 2,400 different species of fish have been identified, including 
many of commercial interest as well as the smallest found in the 
world, Pondoka pygmaea. Within the Sulu sea are islands noted 
for the millions of eggs of the green turtle Chelonia mydas, 
gathered there annually. Nearby are the Snake Islands, reputed 
to be those visited by Sinbad the Sailor in his travels as recounted 
in the Arabian Nights. There serpents from the South China sea 
come in to lay their eggs in such profusion that snakes are every- 


CARABAOS wallowing in a Luzon mud hole. The carabao, a domesticated water 
buffalo, is the principal work animal of the Philippines 
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where within a few feet of each other. Not far away lie the oyster 
beds that are famed for producing the Sulu pearls. 

From the Philippine region come many of the waters that join 
to form the Japan current and move across the North Pacific and 
down along the western coast of North America, Filipinos with 
some justice can claim that the salubrious climate which makes 
possible present forms of life and habitation from British Co- 
lumbia to northern California depends in no small measure upon 
heat the sun deposits on the Philippine seas. 


The Filipino People 

Throughout this archipelago today live nearly 22,000,000 
Filipinos, and their numbers are increasing at the rate of ap- 
proximately 500,000 annually. One out of every ten is resident in 
Manila and its suburbs—the buoyant commercial, political, cul- 
tural and educational capital of the republic where important 
careers and decisions usually are made. Most Filipinos, however, 
live scattered throughout about 800 of the larger inhabited 
islands; a small proportion dwell in provincial towns and ports, 
but Juan de la Cruz, or Mr. Average Citizen, resides in one of 
about 20,000 barrios, or rural communities. This population is 
concentrated in two regions. The central Luzon plain stretching 
north from Manila bay is overcrowded, as are portions of neigh- 
bouring Batangas and Laguna provinces and sections of the Bicol 
peninsula to the south. The densest inhabited area is along the 
narrow Ilocos coast—the province of La Union has 1,400) resi- 
dents per square mile. The second major grouping of people is 
in the central Visayan Islands, particularly on Cebu, Bohol, 
Leyte, Siquijor, Negros and portions of Panay and Masbate. 
Cebu, for example, with approximately 700 sq.mi. of land area, is 
home to considerably more than 1,000,000 persons. It is from 
these two areas of primary population concentration that have 
come the tens of thousands of Filipinos who opened new lands 
on neighbouring islands or migrated to Hawaii and the continental 
United States. 

Much sparsely settled land remains, however, and it is esti- 
mated that with proper development the Philippines could sup- 
port five times its present population at a higher standard of 
living than at present. 

Citizens of this republic are evolving into a new ethnic type 
that some anthropologists have named the “Filipino blend.” It 
is a mingling of the many peoples that over the centuries mi- 
grated into the Philippine Islands, and combines characteristics 
of major ethnic stocks including the Mongoloid, the Caucasian 
and a little of the Negroid. The first known human inhabitant of 
the Philippine Islands lived about 250,000 years ago—a primitive 
type similar to the Java man. His stone implements have been 
found in Rizal, Bulacan and Batangas provinces. This early man, 
accompanied by the Stegodon elephant and the rhinoceros, had 
wandered in over the land bridges that then connected the Philip- 
pines with Borneo, Sumatra, the present area of Malaya and the 
Asian mainland. He became extinct, so far as scientists can judge, 
before the time of the last glacial period, coincident with the 
disappearance of most large mammals. ; 

The earliest ancestors of the present Filipinos reached these 
islands about 25,000 to 30,000 years ago, also arriving over the 
land bridges. They were the dark-skinned ancestors of the pres- 
ent pygmy Negritos, whose adult men stand to a height of from 
3 ft. ro in. to 4 ft. 8 in. Another migration of people followed 
about 10,000 to 15,000 years ago over the same land bridges—a 
Proto-Malay or short Mongoloid people. They possessed the 
blowgun and bows and arrows and practised a crude kind of dry 
agriculture in forest clearings. Shelters of tree branches and 
leaves were built by them, and they probably wore primitive 
clothing and ornaments made of barks and leaves. Anthropolo- 
gists have estimated that together these two migrations contrib- 
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uted perhaps 10% of the blood strain of the present Filipino 
population. 

The first seafarers of which there is record crossed the horizon 
of Philippine history from the north about 5,000 to 6,000 years 
ago. They had learned to make and sail sturdy plank boats. These 
early New Stone Age people carried polished stone axes, chisels 
and other tools which tell, archaeologically, of an advanced cul- 
ture and craftsmanship. They practised dry agriculture, con- 
structed rock and stone walls around their homes and lived in 
grass-covered houses with wooden frames and rounded roofs. 
much like a modern Quonsét hut, built directly on the ground 
over yard-deep pits. These early Neolithic or Indonesian “A” 
men were tall and slender and added an estimated 12% of the 
present stock. 

A second wave of immigrant seafarers started arriving about 
2000 or 1500 B.C. from Indochina and south China, and their in- 
flux continued for perhaps a millennium. This is known as the 
Indonesian “B” or late Neolithic migration, and it contributed 
roughly another 18% of the “ethnic mixture.” Between 800 and 
500 B.c. a smaller migration with a Copper-Bronze culture ar- 
rived. They also carried jade and small tools and introduced ir- 
rigated rice culture, building the 
first terraces, but contributed at 
most 3% toward the ancestry of 
the present population. 

The last prehistoric migra- 
tion, occurring between 300 and 
200 B.c., brought from the 
south the most numerous and 
advanced influx, the Malays 
with their Iron Age civilization. 
They are responsible for an es- 
timated 37% of today’s ethnic 
composite. These people trav- 
elled in fleets of dugout boats 
from the west coast of Borneo 
to Luzon by way of Palawan 
and Mindoro, and along the 
Sulu Islands to Mindanao and 
the Visayas. In addition to ad- 
vanced lowland agriculture, 
they introduced new industries 
such as potterymaking, weav- 
ing, glass and metalworking and 
the manufacture of improved 
tools and weapons. 

The blood strain was also enriched in historic times. Arab and 
Indian merchants reached the Philippines about the beginning 
of the Christian era and continued to trade throughout these 
waters, and occasionally settle on the islands, for almost 1,000 

‘years. They were followed by the Chinese, who, beginning with 
the southern Sung dynasty in 1127, developed extensive trade 
with southeast Asia, particularly with the Philippines, coming in 
search of rare woods, rattan, pearls, cotton and prize delicacies 

such as bird’s-nests. The Chinese established colonies along the 

‘coast and later in the cities and left their ethnic stamp upon the 
population. With the arrival of the Spanish and Americans, a 
substantial Caucasian element was introduced. Altogether eth- 
nologists estimate these historic arrivals have added perhaps 20% 

- to the present blood stock of the Filipino people. 

This varied ancestry is reflected in today’s Filipino; while 
generally brown-skinned and of medium stature, he is not true 
to a single physical type. Most men and women have straight 
black hair, typical of the Mongoloid or Malay. But some families 

have children with long wavy locks characteristic of the Indian 
or Spanish, and, occasionally, a head of tight black curls suggests 


some Negroid ancestry. The comparatively light skin found in 
many families and admired by Filipinos in their babies is usually 
indicative of European progenitors. There is evidence of hybrid 
vigour, particularly among the men. Folklore holds that certain 
ethnic mixtures have greater prospects of success in life. For 
example, a wealthy man who has made and kept his money is 
usually credited with a strain of Chinese blood. Blending of the 
races in these islands produced women who, by Western stand- 
ards, are judged among the most attractive in Asia. They have 
the small bones of the oriental but with the fuller figures and 
sharper facial features the West admires. 

The complex origin of the present Filipino people is manifested 
by the numerous native languages now in use. There are about 
55 different ethnographic groups speaking a total of 70 or more 
languages and dialects that divide into 137 subdialects. These 
languages emerged as the successive waves of immigrants to the 
Philippines added their forms of speech to those of the earlier 
inhabitants, and verbal differentiation resulted as settlers on an 
island or in an isolated mountain valley evolved terms to fit their 
particular environment. 

However, today about 88% of the population has, as a mother 
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photographs of the modern Filipino and of some of the native ethnic groups 
within the Philippines 


tongue, one of the eight principal native languages, for which 
there is a limited written literature. 


Minorities 

The influx into the Philippines of numerous peoples and cul- 
tures from the neighbouring islands and the Asian mainland, and 
their relative geographic isolation, has left substantial minorities 
that have not yet been integrated into the society of the republic. 
Almost one-half of these are known as pagans or have been im- 
properly termed “wild peoples.” The largest communities are in 
the Mountain province and Abra in northern Luzon and in the 
interior of Mindanao, Palawan and Mindoro. There are about 
250,000 Igorots, Ifugaos, Bontocs and other tribal groups that 
have inhabited the highland areas of northern Luzon since the 
beginning of historic times and developed a distinctive culture 
notable for its terraced rice paddies extending up the sides of 
mountains. These terraces were laboriously built by one genera- 
tion after another, and some of the walls that hold the soil rise 


from ro to 4o ft. 
Another class of pagan peoples is known as the “shifting dry 


WOMAN AND CHILD of San Luis, a rural village in Pampanga province, cen- 
tral Luzon 


agriculture, hunting and fishing groups” of eastern Mindanao, 
Mindoro and Palawan. Living in remote forests, they clear and 
burn the trees and the brush and plant crops in between the 
stumps. The soil becomes depleted after a few years, since they 
know little modern agriculture, and the village moves to a new 
site. A community usually makes three or four such moves in a 
generation. In Mindanao the most numerous are the Manobos, 
who number perhaps 75,000 in the east central region, formerly 
distinguished as head-hunters but now relatively peaceful. Other 
small pagan communities are scattered through Davao, Cotabato 
and the Zamboanga peninsula. In northern Luzon there are also 
the Apayaos and Eastern Kalingas, and in Nueva Vizcaya the 
Ilongots who belong to the shifting dry agriculture groups. They 
are distinguished for their artistry in ornament and picturesque 
clothing. 

Deep in the forests of Luzon, Negros and Panay live remnants 
of a third group of timid, wandering tribal people who subsist 
chiefly on wild fruits that grow in the jungles, such as bananas, 
and the occasional fish, fowl and small wild animals that they 
are able to trap or to bring down with their primitive weapons. 
Most prominent among these shy people who shun civilization 
are the Negritos, who live today much as their ancestors did when 
they first reached the Philippines. 

Sea Gypsies, otherwise known as the Badjaos, form a unique 
minority in the Sulu archipelago. They number several thousand 
and spend their entire lives on their houseboats, each of which 
holds two families. They live by fishing, by searching for turtle 
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eggs and by trading with land people for their other needs, some- 
times moving their entire boat villages overnight when danger 
threatens or fishing lures them elsewhere. Altogether, these pagan 
peoples in the Philippines number more than 800,000. They are 
separate from Philippine society, do not benefit significantly from 
government services, nor do they share to any important extent 
in the decision-making processes of the republic. 

An even larger minority comprises the Mohammedan Moros, 
who dominate the areas of southwestern Mindanao and the Sulu 
archipelago. The several ethnic groups among them include the 
Tao Suug people, or Land Moros, of Sulu and the Sea Moros, or 
Samals, whose craft ply the swift currents among the coral reefs 
and coconut palm-shaded isles. On the Lanao plateau live the 
Maranaos, and to the south in the huge province of Cotabato are 
the Magindanaos. For these Moslems, religion is the centre of 
their lives. It moulds their social customs, sustains the class sys- 
tem and conditions relations with the rest of the Filipinos. Moro 
communities are still run by hierarchies of datus and sultans 
whose powers are reinforced by tradition, extensive “clan” rela- 
tionships and the religious courts. The ordinary Moro shuns the 
Philippine civil courts established in the capitals of these prov- 
inces and some of the larger towns. A Moro feels his land was 
given him by God and, as a consequence, many have refused to 
register their property with the Philippine government and secure 
titles to it. They become easy victims of outsiders and some 
unscrupulous datus who claim their land and are awarded legal 
title. This struggle over land, particularly when Christian settlers 
open new areas that the Moros claim by hereditary right, often 
leads to bitter and bloody feuds. The difficulty arises in part from 
the government’s failure to recognize the Moro type of commu- 
nal land ownership. 

Moros have rarely had much modern education, since their 
parents feared that this might lead to Christianization. As a con- 
sequence, there are few doctors, nurses and teachers to help ele- 
vate the Moro ways of life. Sanitation and health are primitive 
and infant mortality is high. Ancient feudal customs still are in 
force, including slavery. On the Lanao plateau, where some fami- 
lies own up to 50 “slaves” each, these usually were purchased as 
small children or were captured from neighbouring Christian 
communities during World War II. 

The young Moro today is torn between allegiance to values of 
the past and the present. Among the Maranaos, for example, he 
seeks to become an expert chess player, learns to sing the ancient 
darangan, or warrior ballads, and often carries a .45-calibre pistol 
instead of a kris. While he learns to recite the Koran in Arabic, he 
may understand little of its meaning. And none of these skills 
equip him to compete in the modern economic community whose 
products he increasingly craves: Only in Cotabato do the Moros, 
to any important extent, intermarry with the Christians. In the 
Lanao area and the Sulu archipelago, the Moros continue to hold 
themselves apart. However, they are becoming politically con- 
scious. A number of Moro leaders now sit in the Congress in 
Manila where the politicians are beginning to recognize Filipino 
Moslems as a potent minority determined to protect its particu- 
lar interests. 


Filipino Christians 

About 90% of all Filipinos are Christian, and these are the 
chief concern of this article; it is they who shape the young 
republic and give it its special character. Like their pagan and 
Moslem neighbours, these Christian Filipinos have never known 
the necessity for planning ahead and saving to survive through 
the winter. A “discipline of nature’ more moderate than that 
felt by peoples in temperate zones has given an optimistic and less 
methodical cast to the national outlook. Equally important, 
Filipinos never have experienced the grinding competition for 


THE PEOPLE 


About 55 ethnographic groups inhabit the Philip- 
Pines Approximately 88% of the population is’ 
composed of eight large ethno-linguistic groups: 
Tagalog, Iloco, Bikol, Pampangan, Pangasinan, 
Cebuano, Hiligaynon and Waray-Waray. Members 
of these groups form the typical ‘Filipino.’ 
Among the pagan and primitive groups are de- 
scendants of racial migrations of 25,000—30,000 
years ago; their way of life is not much changed 
from that of their ancestors 


Right: A Filipino businessman and his family of Manila 


Below: A Moro sultan and his court. Moros are Moslems of several ethnic 
groups, constituting about 4% of the Philippine population 


Above: Farm girl of Luzon 


Below: Three of the primitive groups. Left: An Aeta bowman of 
central Luzon; the Aetas are a pygmy Negrito race. Centre: Ka- 
linga tribesmen, until recently a head-hunting people. Right: Bon- 
toc warrior of the Luzon mountains 
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survival as it is known in overpopulated countries such as Japan, 
China or India, where the spectre of famine periodically has em- 
phasized the price of failure or misfortune. Although the Filipinos 
have a rare talent for learning rapidly, the multiplicity of lan- 
guages has combined with this influence of geography to discour- 
age verbal exactness and foster in them a casual attitude toward 
life in general. 

Filipinos as a result are lighthearted and carefree to an extent 
seldom found in other people. Their hospitality is almost bound- 
less. Basic social obligations dictate that a Filipino who is 
employed frequently supports his less fortunate or less energetic 
relatives for years without complaint. Dignity and self-respect 
are found among even the simplest folk, and they are ready to 
do favours for those with whom they come in contact. They are 
attached to their children and to the home, where the wife is a 
dominating and conservative influence; the ordinary Filipino 
husband usually gives his wife all the money he earns, for her to 
manage, and receives an allowance for his personal use which 
he may bet on cockfighting, spend on tuba, the fermented juice 
of the coconut palm, or lend to his friends. 


Heritage From Spain 


These Christian Filipinos are heirs to the “most effective large 
scale European missionary enterprise in the Orient.” It was this 
work, continued through more than three centuries of Spanish 
rule followed by a half-century under the United States flag, that 
so fundamentally sets the Philippines apart from the rest of Asia. 
Christianity and other values and Western institutions brought 
from Europe and the United States have been superimposed upon 
the native customs and beliefs and have caused the nation now 
emerging to become an amalgam of East and West. 

When the Spanish colonizers under Miguel Lopez de Legaspi 
began occupying the Philippines some years after Ferdinand 
Magellan’s discovery of the Islands in March 1521, they hoped 


SAN AGUSTIN CHURCH, built by the Spanish in the 16th century, the only 
church inside the old walled city of Intramuros not destroyed during World 
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to find wealth in gold and silver as the conquistadores had done in 
Mexico and Peru. Disappointed in this quest, the Spanish con- 
sidered abandoning the Islands, fearing they would become an 
administrative and defensive burden. Instead, the Spanish court, 
with some persuasion from the religious orders, determined to 
keep the Philippines with the avowed purpose of Christianizing 
the inhabitants. This mission led to building a distinctive kind 
of colonial rule in which maintenance of law a: J order was not so 
much a means to economic exploitation as to conversion of the 
populace. The Spanish in Manila, however, did not forgo the 
profits of the “galleon trade” that thrived upon purchasing porce- 
lains, silks and spices from Chinese merchants and transshipping 
them in the vessels that annually sailed to the west coast of 
Mexico, docking at the port of Acapulco. 

As Spanish administration was established throughout most 
lowland populated areas during the 16th century, it was accom- 
panied by thorough Christianization. In these islands there were 
no deeply entrenched religions comparable in sophistication with 
the Buddhism of China and Japan, with its corps of devout 
monks, to oppose the Christian missionaries. Mohammedanism, 
which had crept into the Philippines a century earlier, survived 
only in Mindanao and Sulu where the sultans and datws fought 
off the Spanish forces. And the Spanish priest in the Philippines, 
with his quasi-official status as the local arm of government, had 
many arguments to buttress his work as missionary. With con- 
version and baptism the Filipinos were given Christian first names 
and were organized into parishes; surnames only became common 
in the Islands in the mid-roth century, when the Spanish authori- 
ties distributed copies of the Madrid tax lists from which Fili- 
pinos, as a rule, were assigned their family names. 

Most Filipinos accepted then and do today the forms of Chris- 
tianity, but many of them also have retained some of their tra- 
ditional beliefs in the world of numerous spirits. These include 
an almost infinite number of beings who live in trees, ant hills, 
lakes, on the land and in the air, who may be propitiated with 
offerings of food to ensure a plentiful harvest or a good catch of 
fish. Recitation of protective phrases and avoidance of places 
where harmful spirits are thought to reside is common, and a 
number of Filipinos carry anting anting, or charms, in which 
they place great trust. 

Similarly, ancient practices continue alongside those introduced 
with Christianity. In Pangasinan province of central Luzon there 
are communities where a church wedding is not considered a real 
marriage. The bridegroom must afterward go through the tradi- 
tional ritual of breaking into his father-in-law’s house and with 
the aid of comrades forcibly carrying off his bride. Customary law 
likewise continues to be respected in most rural areas. While the 
widow is legally assured of inheritance as provided originally in 
Spanish law, there are sections of Ilocos where the elder son re- 
ceives all property and is responsible for supporting the family, 
and neighbouring regions where the youngest son acquires all the 
wealth. A barrio resident who seeks the advantages of statutory 
law becomes an outcast in many communities. 

Along with Christianity the priests brought Westernization. 
Symbolic of this is the plaza which today is the centre of life in 
the more than 1,200 poblaciones that are the seats of govern- 
ment for the municipalities, or Philippine equivalent of counties 
in the United States. A site was chosen along the projected route 
of the King’s highway. Along one side of the square was con- 
structed the church, usually patterned on mediaeval European 
architecture with massive stone buttresses to withstand the 
frequent earthquakes. Across the plaza government offices were 
erected which today are headquarters for the municipal mayor 
and his councillors. Prominent citizens were encouraged to build 
their homes around this setting, which became the scene of the 
annual fiesta celebrated in honour of the saint to whose patronage 


the community had committed itself. Among the wealthy, dress 
and eating habits were equally Europeanized. Ordinary Filipinos 
continue to eat with their fingers, and one requirement of a suc- 
cessful politician today is that he must be known as a man who 
does not need a knife and fork. The Spanish priests were con- 
scientious in erasing all vestiges of pre-Spanish literature, as part 
of what they considered their Christian duty. Since the church 
had control over education the Spanish language became a com- 
mon tool for communication among the few who were schooled. 
European values of that time found a place in the Philippines, 
including the Spanish regard for the ilustrado class, or gentle- 
men of letters and leisure. The energetic work of the priests for 
the first time gave the Filipinos a sense of a larger unity that 
reached beyond clan and local chieftain to include other men 
of like habits and tastes—particularly among prominent land- 
owning gentry—in neighbouring provinces or islands. 

This comparatively creative role of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the Philippines was reversed after the British occupa- 
tion of the Islands between 1762 and 1764, and from the experi- 
ences of the subsequent period stems the anticlericalism, largely 
imported from Europe, that is a vital factor in modern Filipino 
life. As the Spanish civilian and military authorities sought to 
end the participation by the clergy in administration, the friar 
orders, including the Recollects, Dominicans and Franciscans, 
turned increasingly to economic pursuits to support their re- 
ligious efforts. On their large landed estates they pioneered in 
introducing many of the crops that now are important. Corn, 
potatoes and cassava were brought from Central America, 
the coconut was introduced for commercial cultivation, and the 
sugar industry was launched primarily through the efforts of the 
priests. But as the religious orders became wealthy the priests lost 
direct touch with the people, who often became merely tenants 
and workers. The Philippines were remote from Spain, particu- 

larly before 1819 when they were administered from Mexico, 
and they served as a convenient place to send persons not wanted 
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major farm crop of the Philippines 


closer to home. In time, some of the priests became corrupted, 
partly because the church in the Philippines was largely unaf- 
fected by the intellectual movements in Spain and other areas 
of western Europe. However, the religious and civilizing influ- 
ence of the church ensured the unique status of the Philippines 
in the Far East. 

While the Roman Catholic Church became an increasingly con- 
servative influence in the Islands, Filipinos began to sense the 
roth-century European liberalism. Opening of the port of Manila 
to world trade in 1837 brought prosperity based on production of 
hemp, sugar and, for a time, coffee. This new wealth enabled 
young Filipinos to study in Europe, and they were soon caught 
up in the heady intellectual atmosphere of the day. From these 
European contacts emerged the Masonic movement in the 
Philippines, encouraged initially by Spanish intellectuals who 
saw it as an instrument for curtailing and modifying church in- 
fluence. For Filipinos it became a popular and influential fellow- 
ship. Almost inevitably Filipinos demanded reforms that the 
Spanish administration refused. A succession of revolts re- 
sulted. Following the execution in 1872 of three Filipino priests 
who had demanded equal opportunities with Europeans, national- 
ism also began to stir within the ranks of the Filipino clergy. 
In Dec. 1896 when the Spanish executed the gifted doctor, writer 
and sculptor José Rizal y Mercado for alleged complicity in the 
uprising the previous August, they created a martyr who remains 
today the pre-eminent Filipino national hero. But Rizal’s great 
novels of protest were written in Spanish, and like most of his 
revolutionary colleagues he was more European than Asian in his 


thinking. 
The United States Influence 


Filipinos are even more firmly linked to much that is American 
by the adventure in sharing democratic ways which began when 
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national hero of the Philippines. The 


HOME OF JOSE RIZAL (1861-96), 
house was rebuilt in 1951 and opened to the public as a shrine 


Commodore George Dewey’s ships sank the Spanish squadron 
in Manila bay on the morning of May 1, 1898. During the early 
years after the United States replaced Spain as the colonial power 
in the Islands and firmly put down the Filipino revolutionary 
forces, there was much suspicion, not only among the Spanish- 
educated élite, of the new regime that professed such high ideals. 
Today there are very few Filipinos who do not concede that their 
republic has far greater prospects of meeting the aspirations of 
its citizens than it would have possessed if launched on its own at 
the beginning of the century. And there are some who nostal- 
gically wish that they were back under the protection of the Stars 
and Stripes. Their regard reflects the achievements of the United 
States administration, which encouraged the essential framework 
on which this new nation is erected. Filipinos generally have been 
charitable about the handicaps left them by that administration. 
Few papers of state compare in breadth of concept with Pres. 
William McKinley’s instructions to the second Philippine com- 
mission that established civil government in the Islands on 
July 4, 1901. One paragraph gives the tone of this assignment: 


In all forms of government and administrative provisions which they 
are authorized to prescribe, the Commission should bear in mind that the 
government which they are establishing is designed not for our satisfac- 
tion or for the expression of our theoretical views, but for the happiness, 
peace and prosperity of the people of the Philippine Islands, and the meas- 
ures adopted should be made to conform to their customs, their habits, and 
even their prejudices, to the fullest extent consistent with the accomplish- 
ment of the indispensable requisites of just and effective government. At the 
same time the Commission should bear in mind, and the people of the 
Islands should be made plainly to understand, that there are certain great 
principles of government which have been made the basis of our govern- 
mental system, which we deem essential to the rule of law and the mainte- 
nance of individual freedom, and of which they have, unfortunately, been 
denied the experience possessed by us; that there are also certain practical 
rules of government which we have found to be essential to the preserva- 
tion of these great principles of liberty and law, and that these principles 
and these rules of government must be established and maintained in their 
islands for the sake of their liberty and happiness, however much they may 
conflict with the customs or laws of procedure with which they are familiar. 
It is evident that the most enlightened thought of the Philippine Islands 
fully appreciates the importance of these principles and rules, and they will 
inevitably within a short time command universal assent. 


The Americans who accepted this challenge came fresh from 
the labours of opening a continent. They possessed an almost 
unbounded faith in the worth of the solutions the United States 
had employed domestically. While the folks at home debated and 
fought political campaigns about whether a union of states based 
upon representative authority had any right to “get involved in 
the business of imperialism,” the Americans in the Philippine 
Islands soon built an administration that was a model for its time. 
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Once order was re-established, public health measures soon fol- 
lowed, giving the cities clean drinking water, curtailing the epi- 
demics of cholera that periodically had struck the populace and 
training officials in sanitary methods. Roads were pushed into 
the hinterland, and the taxes needed to pay for them and other 
public improvements were scrupulously collected. The legal sys- 
tem was remade, and Spanish procedural law was supplanted with 
provisions that better safeguarded the rights of the individual in 
keeping with the Anglo-Saxon tradition. The Roman Catholic 
Church was shorn of its official temporal functions, freedom of 
religious worship was guaranteed and the Islands were opened 
to missionaries of all faiths. The U.S. congress voted a special 
bond issue to purchase and resell to Filipinos most large landed 
estates of the friar orders. 

A public school system based on the English language was built 
which proved the most pervasive of all American innovations. 
The first instructors were soldiers, who were joined later by 
nearly 1,000 teachers recruited in the United States. As Filipino 
teachers were trained the schools multiplied. Students enrolled 
in public elementary and high schools increased from about 150,- 
000 in 1900 to more than 1,000,000 in 1921, over 2,000,000 in 
1940 and more than 5,000,000 in 1956. Normal schools, trade 
schools and a national University of the Philippines were estab- 
lished. The product of this schooling was a new type of Filipino 
steeped in the democratic tradition and persuaded that a man of. 
humble origins could rise by his own efforts. He had read as much 
about George Washington and Thomas Jefferson as about his own 
national heroes, and there had been opened before him the ac- 
cumulated learning of the English-speaking world along with the 
new emphasis on liberal thinking and science. 

Filipinos participated from the beginning in the process of civil 
government; three served on the commission headed by Gov. 
William Howard Taft that acted as an executive and deliberative 
body, and a Filipino was named chief justice of the supreme court 
on which sat at first a majority of Americans. In 1902 by act of 
the U.S. congress elective government was instituted in the mu- 
nicipalities. The severely restricted franchise of the Spanish pe- 
riod, when priests regularly counted the votes, was thereafter 
steadily extended. The creation in 1907 of a Philippine assembly 
as a lower house to which representatives were elected from most 
of the archipelago opened opportunities for new careers as politi- 
cians. Prestige in the community which formerly belonged almost 
exclusively to the landowning gentry, often known as the hacex- 
deros or caciques—local bosses—a few literati and the clergy now 
was extended to a new kind of person, the “talker,’’ who was 
knowledgeable about the world represented by the United States. 
From among this group rose leaders such as Sergio Osmefia and 
Manuel Quezon to champion the political struggle for independ- 
ence. 

The Democratic party in the United States in its search for 
campaign issues and in response to the promptings of many lib- 
erals had long condemned Republican management of the Philip- 
pines. After Woodrow Wilson became president in 1913 the 
administration in the Islands was radically revamped. Initially, 
there seems to have been a Democratic plan to give the Philip- 
pines independence within a few years, but this objective was 
modified after the outbreak of World Wax 1 and the discovery 
by Democrats appointed to Manila that their Republican prede- 
cessors had generally appraised the problems accurately and done 
a creditable job. However, “Filipinization” of the administration 
in the Islands was pushed vigorously and many able U.S. civil 
servants were replaced by Filipinos; in seven years the number 
of Americans in the insular government was reduced from 2,600 
to 582. With enactment of the Jones law of 1916 the Philippines 
acquired an elective senate and the two houses of the legislature 
secured substantial control over appropriations. These reforms 


Right: Buildings of the Uni- 
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EDUCATION 


Left: Students of a vocational school at work in the carpentry shop 


Below, left: Filipina home demonstrators receiving a course in teaching tech- 
niques from a specialist of the U.S. International Cooperation administration 
home economics extension program 


Below: High school class meeting in a Quonset hut formerly occupied by 
U.S. troops. 
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WINNOWING RICE on a farm south of Manila, an ancient method still fol- 
lowed in the Philippines 


inspired in part by progressive-minded Americans, both placated 
and encouraged Filipino nationalism. But power passed primarily 
to the privileged groups who had been dominant during the Span- 
ish period—not many sons of ordinary citizens had yet been edu- 
cated to compete for the more responsible posts. The quality of 
administration deteriorated as Filipinos took over. When the 
Republican party returned to power in the United States in 1921 
the Wood-Forbes mission was dispatched to investigate condi- 
tions, and it recommended a tightening of control and continua- 
tion of the existing status in the Islands until Filipinos “had time 
to absorb and thoroughly master the powers already in their 
hands.” Twelve years later with the advent of the Democratic 
administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt, this insistence upon 
quality in administration was again subordinated to the demands 
of American liberal anticolonialism prompted by sugar, dairy and 
other domestic pressure groups anxious to be rid of Philippine 
competition. The Tydings-McDuffie act of 1934 spelled out the 
terms of independence: Filipinos were to manage their own do- 
mestic affairs for ten years as a commonwealth under the United 
States flag before achieving a separate sovereignty. The constitu- 
tional convention that met in Manila in 1934-35 framed a na- 
tional government for the Islands patterned upon the division 
of responsibility among the executive, legislative and judiciary 
evolved in the United States. With the elections of Sept. 1935, 
Filipinos became the full masters of their own internal affairs. 
While the United States concept of the role of government 
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proved creative politically for Filipinos, it did not take them far 
in solving their economic and social problems. The Payne tariff 
law of 1909, permitting near free trade between the Philippines 
and the United States, brought a rapid expansion of commerce. 
Industries that had flourished in the late Spanish period, such as 
hemp and tobacco, were re-established. Sugar production ex- 
panded rapidly after World War I, and by the early 1930s the 
Philippines supplied 14% of the United States’ consumption. 
Growth of the United States soap and vegetable oil industries 
encouraged the Islands to become the world’s greatest single 
coconut producer. And a largely U.S.-managed mining industry 
grew up, primarily exploiting the rich gold deposits the Spanish 
had overlooked. But for the majority of citizens provision of law 
and order and public facilities did not afford a substantial oppor- 
tunity in the economy as it had in the United States; the evils of a 
formerly feudal society where the few owned most of the prop- 
erty were xeinforced when the United States recognized the 
Spanish land grants and established courts that awarded titles to 
those who were informed and aggressive enough to prove their 
claims. As the markets filled with manufactured goods the little 
Filipino lost the outlets for his handicraft industries that had 
been such an important source of livelihood. While the Americans 
encouraged valuable research in tropical agriculture and built 
centres for training Filipinos in these skills, little of this knowl- 
edge percolated out to the ordinary tao, or farmer. His rice pro- 
duction remained static at one of the lowest yields per hectare in 
Asia, while the number of mouths to be fed multiplied and the 
owner of the hacienda, who probably had moved to the city, de- 
manded higher rents. The resulting grievances sometimes erupted 
violently through the activities of quasi-religious groups. The 
Sakdal uprising of 1935, although linked to politics, was primarily 
an abortive and costly move of social protest. Except for a small 
Socialist movement in central Luzon and Manila, however, these 
organizations of Filipinos who wanted a better life were not led 
by men conversant with modern economic theories. 


Fruits of Colonial Experience 


Filipinos emerged from the centuries of foreign rule with a ma- 
turity of attitude toward their recent administrators rare among 
Asians who knew colonial status. Overcompensation for once 
injured national pride, bitterness spurred by memories of the 
white man’s assumed superiority of bygone days and other pain- 
ful trappings of a late imperialism are rarely encountered in the 
Philippines. Instead, Filipinos know the Americans and the Span- 
ish so intimately that they are quite capable of discriminating 
among and sometimes outwitting them while remaining friendly. 
Partly this results from the thoroughness with which they have 
accepted the values of the West—a product in some measure of 
the idealism that motivated many of the early Spanish and Ameri- 
cans who came to the Islands. Also, the “colour line” never was 
imposed with the rigidity characteristic of the rule of most Euro- 
pean powers in Asia, and intermarriage among Filipinos and for- 
eigners was commoner and more acceptable than elsewhere in the 
Orient. Throughout the period of United States administration 
no Filipino martyrs were created who suffered persecution, im- 
prisonment and worse in the cause of independence. Rather, soon 
after the champions of “things Filipino” gained a political follow- 
ing they won significant responsibility in government. And these 
national leaders discovered that there was far more to be gained 
by befriending congressmen in Washington, D.C., and spending 
for the right publicity than by leading movements of protest in 
the hinterland of Luzon or the Visayas. 

Such influences, however, might have remained of secondary 
importance but for traumatic experiences of World War II which 
impelled Filipinos to reassess their past and their prospects for 
independent existence. 
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World War Il 

As happened throughout the Far East where the white man’s 
“face” crumbled before the succession of effective Japanese blows 
at Pearl Harbor, Hong Kong, Singapore and the Netherlands In- 
dies, Filipinos at first found reports of these events incredible; the 
entrenched colonial powers had seemed so omnipotent. But the 
dismay felt throughout the Islands was balanced by the stubborn 
defense on Bataan and Corregidor of United States and Philip- 
pine forces, providing a symbol of joint resistance as Filipinos 
began to feel the harsh boot of the imperial Japanese army. 
Japanese-style independence, as expressed in the puppet govern- 
ment created in Manila, won the participation of most prominent 
Filipino leaders who had not left by submarine with common- 
wealth Pres. Manuel Quezon and Vice-Pres. Sergio Osmefia and 
their staffs; some of these leaders in Manila wanted to believe the 
Japanese promises, others were opportunists, and among them 
were statesmen who saw limited co-operation as a means of mod- 
erating the effects of occupation. 

Ordinary Filipinos, accustomed to United States regard for 
rule by law, sanctity of the individual and protection of private 
property, were at first offended and then made fearful and angry 
by the Japanese. The occupation soldiers, conditioned through the 
looting and abuse of civilians by their army in China, now stole 
chickens, bathed naked in the streets and intimidated, beat and 
sometimes summarily executed Filipinos suspected of resistance. 
From such promptings the new Philippine guerrilla movement 
gathered strength. Particularly in Mindanao and on other south- 
ern islands it was encouraged and supplied by United States 
forces in Australia. While there were guerrilla chieftains who, 
once they had assembled guns and men, used them to settle old 
scores, establish independent domains in the hills or engage in a 
little banditry, the resistance denied the Japanese efiective con- 
trol and exploitation of the Islands away from the main cities. 
The guerrilla movement was of equal social consequence. The 
war taught the poor farmer that he was as good as the rich city 
dweller who came to beg his food. Amidst the turmoil of the 
times, social status and wealth were set aside as claims to leader- 
ship. And there were elevated from among the ranks of the com- 
mon people a new generation of leaders whose capacities the guer- 


rilla movement had tested and proved in action. They and the 
men who fought with them got a taste for life without the old 
inhibitions, and many acquired a new faith in the essential worth 
of democratic values that formerly had been more of a school- 
book expression. 

When the United States forces returned as liberators to the 
Islands they achieved a symbolic stature that gave a new cast to 
Philippine-U.S. relations. The G.I.’s who fought their way from 
Leyte and Samar to Luzon in 1944 and 1945 became heroes to 
the village folk. While the Japanese soldier had slapped those 
who failed to show proper respect for the new order, young 
Filipinos discovered they could drink, frolic and fight with Amer- 
icans and remain the best of friends. Thousands of Filipinos 
attached themselves to United States combat units and fought 
alongside them, often without pay, through the mountains. The 
English that Filipinos had learned from their American school- 
teachers now was liberally enriched with G.I. phrases, and new 
tastes were acquired for chewing gum, American cigarettes and 
travel by Jeep. And among reflective Filipinos were some who 
viewed the war as an object lesson and began to question their 
original demands for being left as a nation entirely on their own. 


Independence Amidst Chaos 


Formal inauguration of the Philippine republic on July 4, 1946, 
occurred under circumstances that could hardly have been less 
auspicious for its future success. The decision to sever ties with 
the United States as envisaged at the time of the establishment 
of the commonwealth was made despite the views of some sober- 
minded Filipinos and Americans who held that the date for grant- 
ing full independence should be reconsidered as a consequence of 
the ravages of war. Most Filipino leaders, however, were caught 
in the momentum of their own lifelong championship of inde- 
pendence, and the United States was determined to face the rest 
of the world with a “clean colonial record” in a postwar era when 
Asia and Africa were clearly astir. As happened when the com- 
monwealth was created, the Filipino people were afforded only 
an indirect voice in this decision; the issue was never put squarely 
to a vote. In April 1946 Filipinos had held the presidential elec- 


MANILA, FEB. 28, 1945, a smoking ruin. Of all the capital cities bombed in 
World War II only Warsaw, Pol., was damaged more than Manila 


A CITY REBUILDS: Two government buildings in Manila before and after 
reconstruction. Above, department of agriculture and natural resources build- 
ing; below, department of finance 


tion that by constitutional provision was scheduled for the pre- 
vious November but had been posiponed because of disorder 
and continued resistance by scattered Japanese forces. A split 
in the old alignment of political leadership had led to the defeat 
of the incumbent Nacionalista administration and election of 
Manuel Roxas y Acuna as president and Elpidio Quirino as vice- 
president on the ticket of the new Liberal party. It was they who 
took oaths of office on that historic July 4 after the reading of 
Pres. Harry S. Truman’s proclamation withdrawing United States 
sovereignty over the Islands and the lowering of the U.S. flag. 
The ceremonies were enacted on the grassy Luneta fronting on 
Manila bay near the spot where José Rizal had been executed. 
The United States was represented by High Commissioner 
Paul V. McNutt, General of the Army Douglas MacArthur, 
Sen. Millard E. Tydings and other prominent civilian and mili- 
tary leaders who joined with delegations from 22 other foreign 
countries in acclaiming the birth of this new nation. Several hun- 
dred thousand Filipinos crowded before the improvised grand- 
stands to watch and listen. And throughout the Islands every 
community of importance held its own independence celebration 
complete with parades, bands, salutes and the many speeches 
Filipinos enjoy. 

Dignitaries who assembled in Manila for this occasion looked 
out over a city that had been more thoroughly wrecked than any 
other capital in the world except Warsaw. The once-proud public 
buildings patterned after the architecture of Washington, D.C., 
had been blasted by dynamite and pocked by shells when liberat- 
ing U.S. forces dug out the Japanese defenders. The old walled 
city erected along the Pasig river by the Spanish was levelled ex- 
cept for the skeletons of its cathedrals and the massive stone 
walls. Once known as the “Pearl of the Orient” because of its 
tree-lined avenues, happy blending of native and introduced 
building forms and superior sanitary facilities, downtown Manila 
now was 80% destroyed. 

Throughout the land most smaller cities had suffered similarly, 
particularly during the last desperate days when the Japanese 
often deliberately despoiled government offices, schools and 
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churches. Bridges, ferries and telecommunications had been 
choice targets for the contending armies. During the years of 
occupation, looters had dismantled much that was movable from 
factories and homes and sometimes burned the buildings. Cara- 
baos that pulled farmers’ plows had been commandeered by 
Japanese or guerrillas, or perhaps eaten in a time of want. Com- 
merce was at a standstill, and cloth, salt, rice and other staples of 
life were in acutely short supply. With war had come disease; 
islands once virtually rid of malaria had been reinfected and large 
percentages of the inhabitants laid low at a time when imported 
curative drugs were unobtainable. 

The new nation was critically handicapped at its inception by 
the division among its people over the issue of collaboration. 
Most of the older generation of leaders, including President 
Roxas, had been associated in some manner with the puppet gov- 
ernment sponsored by the Japanese, and the covert assistance to 
the Allied cause pleaded by these men was not easily evaluated. 
Some families also had made fortunes dealing with the enemy or 
speculating in scarce commodities. Now public opinion led chiefly 
by former guerrillas demanded an accounting, The U.S. army 
had muddled the situation by its careless management of guer- 
rilla recognition and awards of back pay for wartime service. So 
many persons who had lived carefully in Manila throughout the 
war or actually collaborated with the Japanese were recognized 
as guerrillas, with all that this implied in status and benefits, that 
a number of real fighters from the hills were disgusted and re- 
fused to seek recognition for their services. The United States 
government, which presumably had legal jurisdiction over such 
problems up until the time of independence, chose not to act 
and instead announced that this was a problem to be settled by 
Filipinos. President Osmefia had induced the Philippine Congress 
to authorize a people’s court to try those accused of collaboration. 
But Solicitor General Lorenzo Tafiada and his staff found their 
prosecution of such cases hampered by innumerable delays. A 
general amnesty for political and economic collaborators with 
Japan was announced by President Roxas on Jan. 28, 1948. 
Although this did not officially extend to those found guilty of 


treason, acting as spies or otherwise militarily aiding the Japa- 
nese, it marked the end of substantial Philippine government 
concern with this issue. While time has tempered their feelings 
and led some Filipinos to be more charitable toward men who 
worked alongside the Japanese, bitterness over the question of 
collaboration continues to influence political alignments and 
events. 

Inevitably, the early years of independence were a time of in- 
flation. Filipinos with pockets full of wartime back pay who had 
craved a fountain pen, a favourite brand of American cigarettes, 
a can of milk or a shirt now paid fabulous prices for the few 
goods available. During the first five postwar years United States 
expenditures in the Philippines exceeded $2,000,000,000, includ- 
ing approximately $520,000,000 for war damage payments and re- 
construction of public buildings and facilities, nearly $200,000,- 
ooo to Filipino veterans for back pay, and roughly $250,000,000 
to civilian employees of the U.S. army. The inflationary pressure 
thus generated was relieved almost entirely through consumer 
spending. War matériel that had cost more than $1,000,000,000 
had been stockpiled in the Philippines for the invasion of Japan. 
This surplus now was transferred to the new government at a 
“book value” of $50,000,000. Spotted through the islands were 
enormous dumps of vehicles, uniforms, construction equipment, 
steel mats for landing fields and all the paraphernalia an army 
needs to live, move and fight. G.I.’s, anxious to get home, had 
left them sometimes without adequate guards or accurate inven- 
tories. The opportunity to profit by theft or buying surplus for 
a fraction of its value with political protection led to the creation 
of a class of Americans and Filipinos who made easy money 
and were not always bound by moral scruples. 

Before the war firearms were not commonly available in cities 
or rural communities, lawlessness was kept to a minimum, and 
citizens regularly left their homes unguarded with doors and 
windows open. Now all this had changed. For years it had been 
patriotic to steal from the Japanese, and many had lived by it. 
Such habits were not soon forgotten, particularly among those 
unwilling to adjust to the humdrum of a workaday life or unable 
to find useful employment. Weapons had been distributed almost 
indiscriminately to the resistance forces and more were readily 
available from the cases of “surplus.” As postwar theft and 
banditry multiplied, Filipinos found it necessary to protect their 
windows with elaborate iron grillwork, raise walls around their 
homes and lock their gates. Large hacenderos built up their own 
police forces outfitted with automatic weapons to protect prop- 
erty and occasionally enforce the views of the owner. Business- 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY, July 4, 1946. U.S. troops passing the reviewing stand 
at Manila as the Philippines formally became an independent republic 


men and officials began carrying .45-calibre automatics and 
.38-calibre pistols, and banks, public offices and night clubs posted 
signs at doors announcing ‘Please check your firearms here,” 
with a guard to collect and ticket the weapons. 

Moral corrosion reached deep into the life of the Philippine 
republic during its first years. Senators and congressmen were 
prominent among those who flaunted their corruption, and one 
of them candidly justified his use of public office for private gain 
with the announcement, “This is why we are here.” Congress 
awarded its members each a quota for Chinese who could enter 
the Islands, and some collected fat fees in return for admitting 
aliens. Amidst the disorganization of government that was a 
heritage of war when records had been destroyed, new oppor- 
tunities were created for patronage; and the rigid requirements 
for civil service acceptance and advancement established during 
the period of U.S. administration were modified to accommodate 
those with powerful political friends. As the quality of the gov- 
ernment services deteriorated, so did performance. Goods were 
boldly pilfered from the Manila docks where they were sup- 
posedly under the protection of the customs service. Taxes fre- 
quently were collected most fully from those who failed to bribe 
the collector. The essential honesty of the Philippine government 
personnel was being undermined both by the spectacle of promi- 
nent men who helped themselves and their relatives and by the 
high cost of living, which was more than five times that of pre- 
war. It was a time when materialism gained a new supremacy in 
the minds of Filipinos, particularly in the larger urban centres. 

The most severe symptom of the social ills afflicting the young 
republic during its early years was the Communist-led Hukbala- 
hap rebellion. The Huks, as they were popularly known, were 
officially organized in 1942 as the Anti-Japanese People’s Libera- 
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tion Army, which rallied its strongest support among the tenant 
farmers of central Luzon. From bases in the almost impenetrable 
Candaba swamps and the watery marshes skirting Manila bay 
on the north, these guerrillas fought a running war against the 
enemy and claimed a commendable record for their resistance. 
Their politically conscious leadership, including prewar Socialists 
and Communists, went beyond the scope of most other cuerrilla 
organizations in building local instruments of civil authority. And 
when an armed Huk chanced upon his prewar landlord, whom he 
often resented, the result was sometimes a brutal settlement of 
old scores. This brought the Huks into conflict with the 
U.S.A.F.F.E. (U.S. army forces, far east) guerrillas, who in- 
cluded some of the educated and patriotic sons of large land- 
owners and Americans who had escaped from the Japanese. 

Largely because of friction with the U.S.A.F.F.E. guerrillas 
and the wartime abuses charged to the Huks, the U.S. army de- 
nied them recognition and back pay for their resistance efforts. 
An important opportunity thus was lost to encourage many or- 
dinary folk in the movement to return to peaceful pursuits. 
President Roxas and the Liberal party majority refused to seat 
the rebellious Huk commander Luis Taruc and his colleagues 
after they were elected to Congress. Some Filipinos felt that the 
move was aimed to ensure passage of the controversial “parity” 
amendment to the Philippine constitution granting Americans 
equal economic opportunities with Filipinos, for 28 years, as 
called for in legislation enacted by the U.S. congress. Actually, 
it was an expression of the increasingly fierce social-political 
struggle. These rebuffs, however, strengthened the influence of 
the extremist Communist elements in the Huk organization and 
facilitated their attempts to capitalize upon the postwar frustra- 
tion of men who had fought but found themselves with little left 
except their arms. 

The mass appeal of the Huk rebellion, however, had deeper 
roots; this revolt against authority drew its vital strength from 
the misery and dissatisfaction felt by rural folk in much of Luzon 
and on some other islands in the archipelago. There abuses were 
multiplying as a result of an almost feudal landowning system 
resting upon a near-primitive agriculture. As the population grew, 
more families competed for the right to work the same fields. 
The war left many a peasant farmer without even his meagre 
capital in tools and livestock. Unemployment, particularly among 
the educated youth, fostered a feeling of despair. A Rice Share 
Tenancy law had been passed by Congress awarding the tenant 
farmer 70% of the main crop when he supplied his own seed, 
tools and work animals, but it was rarely enforced. Instead, large 
landowners were inclined to collect half the crop, and, if their 
own private guards were inadequate, occasionally arranged with 
a local commander of the Philippine constabulary, or national 
police force, to assist in rent collection. Lacking means to feed 
and clothe his family, the peasant turned to the usurer, who 
might be a landowner or a local Chinese merchant, and became 
mired in debt. 

_ Farmers in an ugly mood were receptive to the persuasions 
of young Huk organizers, who often were recruited from these 
same rural communities and indoctrinated by the Communists 
to promise land, justice and a voice in government. Once Huk 
power was established in or near a community, those who were 
reluctant to co-operate with it were compelled to do so and to 
furnish the rebel authorities with rice, labour and information. 
‘Occasionally the villagers were given a share in the funds and 
supplies the Huks captured in raids on government offices, 
through kidnapping wealthy Filipinos and holding them for ran- 
som, and by outright banditry. 

At its peak the Huk movement had perhaps 30,000 armed 
men in its regular guerrilla-style military establishment, and 
auxiliaries available for limited duty may have numbered sev- 
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eral times as many. Friendly supporters could never be ac- 
curately gauged, but they included a significant portion of the 
poor farmers in Luzon. Most disturbing was the Huk success in 
winning over Filipino youth, some of whom were sent to the 
mobile Stalin university established by the movement to school 
propagandists and indoctrinate Communist cadres. While main- 
taining their rear bases deep in the Sierra Madre and Zambales 
mountains, the Huk forces roamed over most of central and 
southern Luzon. During the first years of independence they de- 
veloped a strong following in the infant labour movement, espe- 
cially within the Congress of Labor Organizations. Sympathizers 
became active in schools. Their agents penetrated many bureaus 
of government and the military forces, and Huk intelligence at 
one time was superior to that of the Philippine army and con- 
stabulary. Senior Huk leaders adhered to the Communist line, 
preaching hatred of the United States. They seemed to borrow en- 
couragement and some guides to their military and political 
strategy from the Chinese Communists, who were then on the 
threshold of power. Allied with the Huks was the small Com- 
munist organization that had grown up among Chinese in the 
Islands as part of their resistance to the Japanese. 


The Republic Totters 


The Philippine republic reached its lowest ebb with the presi- 
dential election of 1949. Elpidio Quirino, who had succeeded to 
the presidency upon the death of Manuel Roxas in the spring of 
1948, was the candidate of the Liberal party. His running mate, 
Fernando Lépez, was a prominent member of the politically and 
financially potent planter group, or “sugar bloc.” The opposition 
Nacionalistas nominated José Laurel, the former supreme court 
justice who had served as president of the Japanese-sponsored 
puppet republic. But party affiliation did not determine loyalties 
in this struggle. Political leaders such as Sen. Tomas Cabili, the 
burly and independent-minded guerrilla chieftain from Mindanao, 
forsook the Nacionalistas in protest against their choice of a 
candidate who had worked with the enemy. As the campaign de- 
veloped, resentments accumulated during and after the war were 
unleashed—some Filipinos felt it their patriotic duty to prevent 
Laurel’s election. In one municipality in central Luzon three 
candidates for mayor were killed while campaigning. Even in 
areas remote from the scene of the Huk rebellion, violence be- 
came politically expedient. In several Visayan provinces land- 
owners in control of local government used their private guards 
to intimidate the opposition. Election day was one of considerable 
bloodshed and much abuse of power by the police and military. 
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Ballot boxes were tampered with and voters denied freedom of 
choice to an extent that made the election of limited worth 
as an expression of popular choice. The Manila press also noted 
that there were a number of communities where “birds, bees, 
and even trees had voted.” The incumbent Liberal party was 
proclaimed the winner. Followers of Laurel in his home province 
of Batangas staged a brief revolt that was called off only after 
delicate negotiation. 

In the aftermath of the 1949 elections Filipinos discovered 
that officials seeking votes in contested communities had freely 
handed out treasury warrants to pay for schools and bridges. The 
national exchequer, already impoverished by ineffective tax col- 
lection, was facing bankruptcy. Construction on roads and other 
public works had to be halted as funds to pay for them ran out. 
Elementary schoolteachers, who in the Philippines are paid by 
the national government, waited three and four months for their 
salaries. The government also had difficulty finding funds to pay 
the army fighting the Huks. In the winter of 1949-50 foreign 
exchange reserves sank so low that it was necessary to impose 
controls—dollar expenditures in the Islands by the United States 
were tapering off, and the prewar export industries depending 
principally upon sugar, Manila hemp and coconuts had not yet 
been fully re-established. The taste for consumer spending con- 
tinued, however, and some of the most notorious scandals of the 
postwar era came out of the Import Control office established 
to determine who should be permitted to bring in the goods that 
earned quick fortunes. While President Quirino launched a “na- 
tional mobilization program” and made some sound government 
investments, particularly in electric power development, the 
Philippine economy was not sufficiently recovered from the war 
to stand on its own. Under the combined impact of rebellion and 
social, economic and political malaise the administration in 
Manila was losing its capacity to govern, and, in turn, Filipinos 
were losing faith in their competence to manage representative in- 
stitutions. 


U.S. Interest Renewed 


Communist conquest of the mainland of China in 1949 and 
the outbreak of the Korean war in June 1950 galvanized the 
U.S. government into a belated reassessment of Philippine af- 
fairs. The most urgent concern was strategic; with the Chinese 
mainland under unfriendly management the island nations of 
the western Pacific acquired a new significance for U.S. military 
planners. By an agreement signed in 1947 the United States had 
retained substantial naval, air and other military bases in the 
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Philippines that now became of critical importance for backstop- 
ping the defense of Korea, Japan and Formosa, The Huks already 
had forced the U.S. 13th air force, based at the largest of these, 
the 158,000-ac. Clark Air Force Base-Fort Stotsenburg reserva- 
tion in central Luzon, to bring supplies from Manila in armed 
convoys. The demonstrated capacity of Mao Tse-tung and his 
comrades to come down out of the hills, take over a country and 
build a massive army in short order alerted Washington, D.C., 
to a sober estimate of the Huk menace. And at this critical junc- 
ture other Asians were discovering that the “show window for 
democracy” the United States took pride in having helped estab- 
lish in the far east was not working to the satisfaction of its 
citizens. The United States was confronted now with the results 
of its failure to ensure that the Philippines acquire an economic 
and social base adequate to support the political institutions of 
the young republic. 

An emergency loan was arranged in the summer of 1950 to 
provide pay for the Philippine army if the national treasury de- 
faulted, and a Joint United States Military Assistance Advisory 
group was established in Manila. With its complement of a few 
dozen officers, including several with rare talent and insight, 
J.U.S.M.A.A.G. assisted in an organizational revamp of the 
armed forces of the Philippines. At new schools Filipinos were 
trained in maintenance and use of weapons and matériel that 
could be spared for the Islands after meeting urgent needs of the 
war in Korea. A group of able Filipino officers were assisted in 
making staff studies of their military establishment which pro- 
vided the basis for a far-reaching change in command; selected 
senior officers were retired and replaced with aggressive younger 
men, many of whom were veterans of the resistance. One of the 
new battalion combat teams, numbering about 1,200 men, went 
as the Philippine contingent to fight alongside other United Na- 
tions forces in Korea. Most radical was the change that occurred 
in the relations of the armed forces with the citizenry. Formerly, 
soldiers had been more feared than the Huks in some com- 
munities. Now the army under the guidance of specially schooled 
officers began to evolve a “‘social conscience”; military courtesy 
was enforced and soldiers were instructed in winning the con- 
fidence of rural Filipinos by responding to their needs for pro- 
tection, payment for rice and chickens commandeered and justice 
in dealings with landowners and officials. Huks were induced to 
surrender by offers of land and a new life on the frontier of 
Mindanao. The remaking of the Philippine defense establish- 
ment which led in time to the military defeat of the rebellion was 
a near-model in Philippine-American co-operation. Given the 
means and an opportunity the younger Filipino officers, many 
of whom had risen from humble origins, proved they possessed 
the capacity to manage their 
problems. 

After Japan’s surrender the 
United States government had 
lent substantial technical as 
well as financial assistance to- 
ward re-establishing adminis- 
tration in the Philippines. The 
bureau of public health, weather 
bureau, bureau of public high- 
ways and other specialized in- 
struments of government had 
been aided by their United 
States counterparts through 
training of staff and loan of 
technicians and in reconstruct- 
ing their facilities. In its search 
for a more comprehensive ap- 
proach to this assistance, the 


Truman administration now dispatched about two dozen experts, 
known as the Bell mission, to survey conditions in the Islands. 
They submitted a perceptive report calling for action on basic 
problems of land reform, unemployment and lack of opportunity 
for the young. Late in 1950 the Philippine and United States gov- 
ernments signed the Quirino-Foster agreement pledging support 
for a joint development program anticipating about $250,000,000 
in U.S. grants and loans over the next five years. The United 
States, however, imposed conditions for this aid: the Philippine 
government was pledged to enact tax measures and spur collec- 
tion adequate to meet operating costs, and pass a minimum wage 
law to protect the lowest-paid workers who might otherwise 
bear most of the burden of such taxation. The Philippine con- 
gress by resolution was asked to indicate its support for the 
program. After several months of jockeying by reluctant senators 
and congressmen, these conditions were met, and in the spring 
of 1951 the U.S. Economic Cooperation administration to the 
Philippines began operations. 


Filipino Citizens Mobilize 

More consequential than these official moves was the awaken- 
ing determination of ordinary Filipinos to recapture their politi- 
cal heritage. The republic has a free and vigorous press centred 
in Manila and a number of independent radio stations. While 
of interest primarily to the more educated urbanites, these two 
mediums do reach into most settled communities in the Islands 
and shape public opinion. In this time of national crisis Filipino 
newspaper and radio men generally proved their courage by 
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VETERANS’ FARM, an establishment of the Philippines Economic Development 
corps designed to provide housing for former servicemen and Huks who were 
either without homes to which to return after the war or who had always 
before lived in primitive villages and now sought a better way of life. Land 
was cleared at the edge of the jungle on Mindanao in 1951; several other com- 
munities were subsequently completed. Each immigrant family was given a 
home, farm land and a daily loan until the farms became productive. The set- 
tlements included schools, churches, hospitals and libraries 

vigorous portrayal of the misdeeds of officialdom and the ills con- 
fronting the country. Exposés and headlines announcing “Anom- 
alies Suspected” became commonplace. Few constructive alter- 
natives were offered, but the nation was aroused. Disturbed by 
the drift within their government and the threat of chaos, Fili- 
pinos acted together in search of answers. Prominent among the 
groups whose meetings became forums for discussion were the 
civic organizations of Lions, Rotary, Junior Chambers of Com- 
merce and the smaller League of Women Voters. Religious and 
youth groups such as the Young Men’s Christian association and 
Catholic Action held seminars on national problems and the 
threat of Communism. Filipinos impatient for solutions joined 
organizations such as the new Citizens’ party led by Senator 
Tanada, which enlisted some of the more idealistic and prominent 
younger men on the threshold of politics. Among the effective 
new tools now forged was the National Movement for Free Elec- 
tions, which in co-operation with civic and regional organizations 
launched a campaign to preserve the franchise for Filipinos. 


A Leader Emerges 


The time was ripe for a leader who could satisfy the yearning 
of Filipinos for integrity and competence in tackling their prob- 
lems. The lot fell to Ramon Magsaysay. Elevated through the 
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Below: Medical programs. Left: occupational therapy for 
the disabled at the National Orthopedic hospital, Manila. 
ICA donated equipment and supplies. Right: tuberculosis 
vaccination program conducted by the UN World Health 
organization 


Above: Water control and cleanliness have meant better agricultural production and a reduc- 
tion in the spread of water-borne diseases to the people of the barrios. This village irrigation 
canal was a joint project of Philippine and U.S. agencies 


UNITED STATES AND UNITED NATIONS PROJECTS 


Left: Postwar development of village industries was encouraged to meet the competition of 
imported goods. The woman potter shown here was able to improve her work after training 
with a UN ceramics expert 


Below: Housing development, Quezon City, financed with U.S. dollars and constructed by 
Philippine agencies and the U.S. International Cooperation administration (ICA) 
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hard school of guerrilla warfare from a trucking company em- 
; ployee to military governor of his home province of Zambales, 
_he was elected to Congress after the war. On the armed forces 

committee of the house of representatives Magsaysay had been 

at grips with the most acute of all Philippine needs—that of re- 
_ establishing law and order throughout the land. In Sept. 1950 
he was named secretary of defense in the cabinet of President 
Quirino. This tall, well-muscled man of forthright manner and 
simple tastes soon captured the popular imagination. Magsaysay 
was then in his early 4os and possessed of extraordinary energy. 
In rebuilding the armed forces of the Philippines and carrying the 
war to the Huks in the hills he moved about the Islands by 
plane, jeep and on foot, making surprise visits to units in action, 
removing incompetent commanders and promoting the deserving 
on the spot. Because he felt himself a man of the people, and the 
young army staff officers had begun to reorient the troops to this 
attitude, Magsaysay was able to win the confidence of ordinary 
Filipinos. Aggrieved tenants welcomed his assignment of army 
lawyers to fight their cases in court. And from citizens who 
once again had come to trust the armed forces of their govern- 
ment, the defense department secured vital intelligence that per- 
mitted them to begin outwitting the Huks. A guerrilla sent by the 
Communists to liquidate Magsaysay was so won by his sincerity 
that the agent instead offered information which led to the arrest 
of most Philippine Politburo members who had been hiding in 
Manila. In the Nov. 1951 elections for eight members of the 
24-man senate, governors and municipal officials, the army and 
constabulary that had learned new loyalty to the constitution un- 
der Magsaysay’s direction were used to safeguard the polls. The 
result was an orderly and free election in all but a few provinces 
that gave the opposition Nacionalistas substantial representation 
in the government. 

Almost inevitably Filipinos in search of a new promise in 
politics turned to Magsaysay. One evening in Nov. 1952 he was in- 
vited to a secret meeting at the home of Senator Tanada with Sen. 
Eulogio Rodriguez, veteran chairman of the Nacionalista party, 
and Sen. José Laurel and Sen. Claro Recto. An agreement signed 
then and carefully locked away pledged this triumvirate of Na- 
cionalista leaders to support Magsaysay’s nomination as presi- 
dential candidate of their party and concurrently of the smaller 
Citizens’ party. In return he promised to “consult” them on 
important appointments. Philippine politics are highly per- 
sonalized, and loyalty to a party or a platform seldom deters 
_ advantageous realignment. In this instance the Nacionalista 
chiefs picked as their candidate a political newcomer and a Lib- 
eral for one reason—to win. They reasoned that Magsaysay 
combined the attractions of a popular hero and support within 
the armed forces which would prevent possible use of these 
forces against them as had happened in 1949. Early in 1953 Mag- 
saysay resigned as defense secretary and soon thereafter was 
nominated by a neatly managed Nacionalista convention. Within 
the Liberal party also there was dissatisfaction with Quirino’s 
leadership. When the president insisted upon seeking re-election 
despite his ill health and the constitutional provision limiting 
him to another two years in office, a large faction, including the 
sugar bloc, walked out of the Liberal convention. After an 
abortive attempt to back Carlos P. Romulo for the presidency, 
this new Democratic party under the guidance of staunch in- 
dependents such as Sen. Tomas Cabili threw its support behind 
- Magsaysay in return for acceptance of its incumbent congres- 
sional and local candidates by the Nacionalistas. 


Elections of 1953 

~ The 1953 elections became the critical test of representative 

| processes of government in the Philippines. Could the republic 
manage an orderly transfer of power from one party to another? 
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Except for the city of Manila, where the Nacionalistas in 1951 
had elected as mayor the volcanic-tempered and courageous 
Arsenio Lacson, a one-time newspaper columnist, boxer and 
congressman, the Liberals enjoyed the immense advantages of 
controlling administration throughout the Islands. The Philip- 
pine president has inherited many of the powers exercised by the 
Spanish and United States governors general. He is authorized 
to suspend elected provincial governors and mayors as well as 
appointive officials. Tax collection is equally centralized, and local 
communities are largely dependent upon the national government 
for funds to build water systems or roads. The nearly 90,000 
public schoolteachers and educational administrators paid by the 
national government composed the single largest and most ex- 
tensive official entity in the Philippines. Schoolteachers had been 
chosen as chairmen and poll clerks of the electoral boards in each 
precinct. Determined to win their co-operation, the Liberals had 
given the teachers a pay increase a few months before the elec- 
tion. School superintendents were shifted from one province to 
another in an effort to place staunch Liberals in key areas. Among 
the incumbent Liberal officials were a number who feared that a 
change in administration might result in their trial and im- 
prisonment for flagrant abuse of public funds and authority. They 
sought to prevent a change in political control by any means at 
their disposal. 


An Old Order Upset 


William Howard Taft, after serving as the first U.S. governor 
of the Philippines, reported: 


. .. Much remains to be done. . . in teaching the people of the Philippine 
Islands not only that they have rights under the law, but also that they 
cannot hope to enjoy such rights unless they acquire courage and independ- 
ence sufficient to assert them against attempts by their fellow Filipinos to 
perpetuate the system of “caciqueism’”’ or bossism, by which they have 
heretofore been completely governed. ... Comparatively few of the Filipinos 
who have been in politics . . . have felt an interest in teaching the common 
people their individual rights in respect to personal liberty and property . . . 
this work of instruction will require many years before the country is rid 
of the feudal relation of dependence which so many feel toward their wealthy 
or educated leaders. ... 


The caciques derived power originally from ownership of land, 
which gave them control of the lives of the people who worked 
for them under the Spanish system of rule. With the pattern of 
their patriarchal authority well established, they were able to hold 


RAMON MAGSAYSAY campaigning for election in 1953. Magsaysay’s speaking 
tour of rural areas and remote villages was an important factor in his landslide 
victory over Elpidio Quirino for the presidency 
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Above: Fishermen of Zamboanga preparing to spread their nets 


Below, left: Typical houses, built of nipa palm fronds, of a Philippine village 
Bottom, left: Women of a village near Batangas washing their clothes in a Below, right: Women farm helpers harvesting the rice crop 
stream Bottom, right: Market day. The large circular baskets contain fresh coffee beans 
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Above: General view of a small settlement along the Agno river in the 
mountains of Luzon. Virtually all the cultivated land is carefully tended, the 
average size of a Philippine farm being only slightly more than ten acres 


RURAL LIFE IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Right: Village boys preparing to leave the water front after cleaning their catch with a 
machete 5 


Below: Ifugao lumbermen of Luzon 
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control under a new guise from the first elections. A perceptive 
Filipino politician put it this way: “Under the Spanish, the coun- 
try was run by the friars and the acenderos. Under the Ameri- 
cans, when all kinds of people went to school and leaders had to 
be elected, ‘talkers’ were able to win. So the caciques bought 
them.” This was the political structure on which rested the power 
of the provincial bosses who had dominated both the major 
parties and traditionally bought or traded votes in return for 
favours or cash. 

Magsaysay and his followers now undertook to break this 
pernicious political system, which in 1953 worked primarily to 
the advantage of the Liberals, by organizing the first mass po- 
litical campaign in Philippine history. Even before Magsaysay 
was nominated a corps of idealistic younger Filipinos had es- 
tablished the Magsaysay for President Movement, which held 
Island-wide rallies that primed the delegates before they de- 
parted for Manila. Organizational talents and skills acquired in 
guerrilla days now were applied to politics. A special M.P.M. unit 
infiltrated the Liberal party and key government bureaus, as- 
sembling intelligence which was used by other Magsaysay work- 
ers to confuse the opposition. While the coalition of Nacionalista, 
Citizens’ and Democratic parties attended to routine politicking, 
the M.P.M. built an organization which enrolled roughly 1,000,- 
ooo members. Filipinas who traditionally had shunned open par- 
ticipation in politics were organized into the Women’s Magsay- 
say for President Movement. They did special jobs such as 
house-to-house canvassing to remove phony names from the 
registration lists through court petitions, and were largely im- 
mune to the threats that kept men at home. Magsaysay set the 
style for the campaign by going into the remotest barrios and 
talking to the ordinary folk about their needs for wells, schools 
and roads and most of all for a government that would be re- 
sponsive to their desire for social justice and peace. The ferment 
aroused by this new kind of campaigning drove other candidates 
into the villages. One congressman seeking re-election in central 
Luzon formerly had been content to hold meetings in towns and 


RECEPTION HALL of Malacahang palace, Manila, the ‘“‘White House’’ of the 
Philippines 


give pig roasts for his followers. This time he and his wife walked 
in their bare feet through rice paddies to visit more than half 
the villages in their district. 

Election day in Nov. 1953 climaxed a national effort that 
stirred Filipinos as nothing else had in the postwar era and did 
great credit to their mastery of the democratic method. Due in 
large measure to the mobilization of civic groups to watch the 
polls, more than 5,000,000 Filipinos voted in a fair and peaceful 
election. Magsaysay and most of the candidates on his ticket won 
overwhelmingly—they received roughly two votes for every one 
cast for the Liberals. Individual Filipinos who took immense 
pride in this national performance usually were unaware of the 
major social upheaval of which it was an integral part. For the 
first time the landed gentry and provincial bosses in large areas 
had not delivered the vote; ordinary Filipinos had cast their bal- 
lots for a man who voiced their aspirations. 


The “Time of Magsaysay” 


In the language of the farmer the administration that began 
with the inauguration of ‘“‘their” president before more than 
250,000 cheering citizens on Manila’s Luneta on Dec. 30, 1953, 
has become known as the ‘“‘time of Magsaysay.” It has been a 
period of soaring expectations that repeatedly foundered upon 
the hard realities of entrenched political opposition to drastic 
reform, chiefly in Congress, and the lack of a body of tested 
guides by which the Philippine republic could better life for its 
citizens. But the last 24 years of the first decade of independence 
also witnessed substantial achievements when government be- 
came more responsive to the needs of Filipinos and acquired bet- 
ter competence to meet them. It was a time when more creative 
values won acceptance. A thoughtful Filipino explained: ‘‘Before 
the war our big landowners used to brag about how roughly they 
treated their tenants. Now they talk about-how well off their 
people are.” ; 

Symbolic of the spirit that Magsaysay brought to Malacanfang, 
the “palace” of the chief executive on the bank of the Pasig 
river, is the Presidential Complaints and Action committee he 


established for any and everyone seeking redress through goy- 
ernment. On his first day in office the new president announced 
that the bureau of posts and telegraph would accept all tele- 
grams addressed to him for a charge of ten centavos each. Citi- 
zens also were invited to write him, or they could bring their 
complaints in person. The P.C.A.C. was established in a wing of 
Malacafang to receive these complaints and the stream of call- 
ers who came singly or in delegations, all intent upon telling their 
story to the president. A team of youthful investigators, again 
headed by former guerrillas, sorted the complaints and on behalf 
of Magsaysay sought explanations from appropriate government 
officials. When personal action by the president was needed to 
help someone in trouble, Magsaysay usually responded with char- 
acteristic vigour. Almost overnight officials long callous toward 
the needs of simple people acquired a new respect for public opin- 
ion; complaints which totalled more than 50,000 annually became 
an effective means for citizens to help root corruption out of gov- 
ernment. 

Organized labour has “come of age” under the Magsaysay 
administration and is today among the more powerful of the 
new forces moulding institutions within the republic. In a be- 
lated attempt to win labour votes the Quirino administration in 
1953 abandoned compulsory arbitration and enacted the “Magna 
Carta of labour” patterned substantially after the Wagner act 
in the United States. Upon assuming office Magsaysay named 
as secretary of labour Col. Eleuterio Adevoso, wartime organizer 
of the Hunter’s R.O.T.C. guerrillas, who at the age of 32 had 
been the shrewd, energetic chairman of the Magsaysay for Presi- 
dent Movement. During his term in office labour unions have 
doubled in number from 836 to more than 1,700, including some 
company unions, and union membership has grown from 300,000 
to more than 700,000. Leadership is still inexperienced in some 
unions, and others suffer from bossism. But in the words of the 
labour secretary, “Collective bargaining is now the basis of 
labor-management relations, though big business favors com- 
pulsory arbitration and the courts still are somewhat manage- 
ment inclined.” Filipino workers in the larger enterprises and 
national government employees are. receiving the minimum in- 
dustrial wage of 4 pesos ($2) daily or more. With rare exceptions 
agricultural labourers still are denied their legal daily minimum 
pay of 24 pesos. Recently the department of labour has begun 
helping some of the most miserable workers in the Philippines, 
the sacadas, or migratory field hands who labour on the sugar- 
cane plantations of Negros for as little as go centavos a day 
and are victimized by “contractors.” Despite congressional at- 
tempts to cripple such efforts by cutting the labour department 
- budget, concern for the welfare of workers is recognized as a field 

for public action. Significantly, it is premised on the philosophy 
that by expanding the consuming power of workers a healthy base 
for the economy will be created. 

Magsaysay has chosen as a major breakthrough point for his 
administration the Agricultural Credit and Cooperative Financ- 
ing administration, begun with United States assistance under 
the previous administration. A tough-minded 40-year-old army 
colonel, Osmundo Mondofiedo, is in charge of an organization 
that has helped start nearly 300 co-operatives with about 150,000 
members. It is systematically cutting in on the marketing 
monopolies with which Chinese and other middlemen formerly 
_enriched themselves at the expense of farmers. Credit which once 
was available to villagers at best on usurious terms, with interest 
rates of up to 100% annually, now is buying carabaos, tools and 
seeds needed for expanding productivity. 

An Agricultural Tenancy commission and a Court of Agrarian 
Relations are new instruments created in the mid-1950s to attack 
age-old abuses. A National Resettlement and Rehabilitation ad- 
ministration has moved more than 10,000 families onto public 


HIGHWAY OUTSIDE MANILA. Roadbuilding was an important part of the do- 
mestic program of the Magsaysay government 


land and is buying a few large haciendas for resale to tenants. 
Concern for the little Filipino is evident in the department of 
agriculture. Sales of large tracts of public land to single pur- 
chasers are being curtailed, and instead most of the public do- 
main is reserved for small homesteaders. An acutely felt need on 
the part of many small farmers in recently settled areas has been 
for titles to their land that would afford security and collateral 
for bank loans. With United States aid the bureau of lands has 
been modernized and titles are being issued at several times the 
earlier rate. 

Drinking water is highly valued in barrios where villagers 
sometimes during the dry season must carry it three miles or 
more in five-gallon kerosene tins. In the first flush of postinaugu- 
ration enthusiasm Magsaysay promised 10,000 wells in one year 
—it was estimated that 56,000 wells were needed then and an- 
other 2,400 required annually to keep pace with population in- 
crease. So far more than 2,000 deep and shallow community wells 
have been dug. Over 4,000 schoolhouses have been built, with 
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army engineers supervising prefabrication and transportation of 
these buildings. Through the International Cooperation admin- 
istration the United States has helped construct a system of 
main highways opening virgin lands on Mindanao and other 
thinly peopled islands. Roads linking the barrios with major 
transportation routes are wanted by farmers anxious to market 
their crops. 

Under a recently evolved “partnership” principle the national 
government matches village contributions in labour or kind to- 
ward such construction. 

The pernicious system of barrio, municipal and provincial de- 
pendence upon the national government continues and will re- 
main an obstacle to progress at least until tax collection is de- 
centralized. But the paternal attitude toward local government it 
encourages is being partly overcome by a new law that weakens 
the power of the cacique. Sponsored by Senator Cabili, a close 
supporter of Magsaysay, this Barrio Self-Government act per- 
mits the villagers to elect their own councils. The barrio lieu- 
tenant who formerly depended upon the municipal mayor for 
his position now must answer to his neighbours, and there is evi- 
dence of greater self-confidence and initiative in many villages. 


Old Problems Remain 


Despite these encouraging efforts of the Magsaysay adminis- 
tration, the chronic ills inherited from the past remain the great- 
est threat to the well-being of the republic on its tenth anni- 
versary. Unemployment is the most acute symptom. Almost 
2,000,000 Filipinos—more than one out of every five in the 
labour force—are jobless. Included in this number are approxi- 
mately 200,000 college graduates. While a family system that 


PETROLEUM WORKERS returning home from their jobs at Batangas refinery. 
Unemployment remained high in 1956—about one-fifth of the labour force 


provides for the less fortunate minimizes suffering, this severe 
restriction of opportunity has a corrosive effect. Cattle rustling 
and banditry, still common in some provinces, disillusionment 
among educated young Filipinos, and overstaffed government 
bureaus all relate to the stagnant-nature of the economy in a land 
where perhaps 90% of the wealth is owned by less than 10% of 
the citizens. The ravages left by the war have largely been cov- 
ered by new construction, and sugar centrals and coconut oil 
mills have been restored to better than prewar productivity. A 
mining boom in base metals and growing exploitation of the for- 
ests for export of Philippine mahogany promise to help ease the 
nation’s dollar shortage within a few years. In the meantime a 
small consumer goods manufacturing industry is emerging, pro- 
viding such things as school crayons and pencils, undershirts, 
paints and pianos that formerly were imported. But this limited 
development has not nearly kept pace with population growth. 

In the first decade of independence the majority has shown 
little respect for minorities, particularly the “alien” Chinese who 
number about 350,000 and have controlled about three-fourths 
of the retail trade and an equal percentage of the rice mills and 
provided other service functions. A Retail Trade Nationalization 
law enacted early in 1954 is the severest measure yet in a politi- 
cally popular trend toward limiting economic and professional 
opportunities to Filipinos. Denied the right to purchase real es- 
tate and threatened with loss of their retail enterprises, the 
Chinese have restricted credit and shied away from much of the 
industrial development in which their capital and skills could 
have played a vital part. 

An issue that increasingly plagues the republic concerns the 
role of religion in education and politics. Throughout the period 
of United States administration the dominant Roman Catholic 
Church had pressed for an opportunity to teach its faith in the 
public schools. A compromise dating from the administration of 
Gov. William Howard Taft permitted instruction in religion in 
the school buildings outside class hours for a limited number 
of sessions each week. The constitution in 1935 provided for a 
continuation of this practice. After Magsaysay’s election, secre- 
taries of education friendly to the Catholic Church viewpoint 
were appointed. A year later earlier precedents were reinterpreted 
to permit optional religious instruction during class hours. This 
aroused the opposition of Protestant churches and large native 
religious groups, including the Philippine Independent Church 
and the Iglesia Ni Cristo, which claimed that their rights were 
being threatened. During the elections for nine senators and pro- 
vincial and local officials in 1955, two candidates for the senate 
appealed to the electorate on the grounds that they would urge 
the Catholic position, and won. 

At a time when the republic is in critical need of rational 
leadership the public schools are deteriorating at a pace that 
disturbs all conscientious educators. Most notable is the lowering 
in standards of English instruction; reputable colleges find that 
up to half their freshmen applicants do not command sufficient 
English to master their textbooks and must often be given a year 
of preparation in English before they can become full-fledged 
students. Less scrupulous are some of the commercialized col- 
leges that earn handsome dividends for their stockholders while 
offering inferior instruction to Filipino youth who are avidly in 
search of learning. A promising beginning in meeting the educa- 
tional crisis has been made in the public schools with vernacular 
instruction during the first two years. The University of the 
Philippines and several of the better large private institutions 
which have been rebuilt and expanded offer education with credits 
recognized in the United States and Europe. But the Philippines 
lacks the centres for research, particularly in the humanities, 
from which could come the ideas the republic requires to chart 
its own sound course. 
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Above: Inspection of pulp at a pineapple canning plant. More establishments are de- 
voted to food processing than to any other manufacturing activity in the Philippines 


Right: Foresters surveying Makiling National pa The Philippines is one of the world’s 
largest lumber-producing countries 


Below: The Filipino farmer is the heart of the 
domestic economy. Of the 16,500,000 ac. of 
land farmed, about 7,310,000 ac. produce rice, 
the staple food of the Philippines 


Above: Petroleum refinery at Batangas, a post-World War II development, the first such pla 
in the Philippines 


ASPECTS OF THE PHILIPPINE ECONOMY 


Below, left: Ropemaking in a Manila factory. Rope and other products of the abaca plant are important 
exports 


Below, right: Gold miner of Luzon. Gold has been mined in the Philippines since the 14th century 
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WORLD AFFAIRS: The importance of the Philippines as a Western-style 
democracy in the Far East was signified by the founding of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty organization (SEATO) at Manila in 1954. Photograph shows U.S. Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles (first row, second from far right) addressing 
the convention, Sept. 8, 1954 


Young Republic in the Pacific 


Because of their long and intimate ties with the West, Filipinos 
today know more about the United States and Spain than they 
do about their nearest neighbours—Indonesia, Vietnam and 
China. While they treasure the benefits they feel this association 
has brought them, there is a widely held view that the Philippines 
should take its place as one of the coming new nations of Asia. 
Since independence the republic has increasingly made itself 
heard in international councils at the United Nations and within 
its specialized agencies, at Bandung and at regional meetings 
such as a southeast Asian conference on coconuts held during 
1956 in Manila. There its voice has been one of moderation, often 
explaining East and West to each other and siding staunchly with 
the democracies against the Communist world. But Philippine 
capacity to perform in this delicate role is severely restricted by 
the same handicap that hobbles the republic in formulating a 
fully independent foreign policy—the lack of Filipinos trained 
in the languages and cultures of other Asian countries. The in- 
fant foreign service has suffered from political patronage, par- 
ticularly during recent years. Sensitive neighbouring nations 
that might learn much from the Philippines tend to hold them- 
selves apart, feeling that the cultivation of interests should be 
mutual. 

Japan by contrast seems bent upon making the Philippines its 
largest supplier of raw materials as well as a major customer 
U.S. VICE-PRESIDENT NIXON and Mrs. Nixon touring Corregidor in a Jeep 


with Pres. and Mrs. Ramén Magsaysay in 1956. Nixon represented the U.S. at 
the ceremonies marking the tenth anniversary of Philippine independence 


in southeast Asia. Trade between the two countries that lan- 
guished for ten years after the war moved into a much more 
vigorous tempo with the 1956 agreement on reparations. Under 
this arrangement Japan is to compensate for wartime destruction 
with more than $500,000,000 worth of capital goods and services 
and some cash to be supplied over the next 20 years. Already 
Japan is the biggest buyer of Philippine timber products, taking 
logs which are converted into plywood for export to America and 
Europe. Iron and copper mines are being developed in the Islands 
with the help of Japanese capital and technicians. And indica- 
tions are that joint Philippine-Japanese enterprises will burgeon 
when relations between the two countries are fully normalized. 
The resentment against the Japanese still felt by the mass of 
ordinary Filipinos is not shared by Manila’s bustling business 
community which sees the promise of greatly expanded com- 
merce. 

Philippine ties with the United States ‘are being steadily 
modified in response to domestic pressures in the Islands and the 
demands of Pacific security. The Laurel-Langley agreement 
signed in 1955 substantially released the Philippines from onerous 
terms of the economic commitments made between the two 
countries at the time of independence. The authorities in Manila 
now are free to set their own value on the peso. Customs duties 
can be collected on United States merchandise entering the 
Philippines at a more rapidly accelerating rate than on goods 
moving from the Islands to the United States. And the Philip- 
pines affords Americans equal economic opportunities with those 
available to Filipinos in the United States. The United States 
continues to spend heavily for veterans’ benefits in the Islands 
and recruits some Filipinos into its armed forces as provided by 
agreement with the republic. On the tenth anniversary of Philip- 
pine independence the United States agreed to relinquish its 
claims to ownership of the vast complex of military bases in 
the Islands and thereby removed the chief irritant between the 
two countries. These bases serve both the defense of the Islands 
and as the principal United States strategic leverage point for 
influencing the course of events in southeast Asia, where the 
Philippines as a member of SEATO (the Southeast Asia Treaty 
organization) is committed to co-operative defense of the region. 


Philippine Lesson 


The “great experiment,” as the past half-century of Philippine- 
United States relations sometimes is termed, has been condemned 
and applauded by both Asians and Westerners. It does not fit into 
neat categories with their stereotypes about imperialism and op- 
pressed colonials. Likewise, Filipinos today are not caught up in a 
national preoccupation with rejection of everything the white 
man has brought except his gadgets. While the Filipino has re- 
tained his love of fiestas, cockfights and long siestas, he has added 


a growing mastery of the democratic approach. Initially, this was 
restricted to a rather narrow form of representative government. 
But in the first decade of independence amidst-all the handicaps 
that a war-ruined country held for its citizens this ideal has been 
given a far wider and deeper application. Herein lies the great 
triumph of the Filipinos; that in spite of all the hazards and temp- 
tations of an uncertain era they chose democratic solutions with 
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all their imperfections. And there have been men and women 
sufficiently dedicated to give content to this choice. At a time 
when the rigorous demands for survival soon force abandonment 
of that which does not work, Filipinos are setting Asia an ex- 
ample which may not qualify as an elaborate “show window” but 
which does hold promise for the republic. ~ 
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JANUARY 1957 


New Year’s da 

First session of 85th U.S. congress 
convenes. 

Independence day, Burma. 
Epiphany, or Twelfth Night. 
200th anniversary, birth of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, U.S. statesman, 
first secretary of the treasury. 
150th anniversary, birth of Robert 
E. Lee, U.S. general, commander 
in chief of the Confederate armies. 
Australia day. 

Anniversary of the Proclamation 
of the Republic, India. 


FEBRUARY 


Candlemas. Purification of the 
Virgin. 

Ground-hog day. 

Boy Scout day, U.S. 

Lincoln’s birthday, 1809. 

St. Valentine's day. 

Septuagesima Sunday. 
Washington's birthday, 1732. 
150th anniversary, birth of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, U.S. poet. 


MARCH 


Texas Independence day. 
Quinquagesima Sunday. 

Shrove Tuesday. Mardi Gras. 
Ash Wednesday. 

First Sunday in Lent. 

Girl Scout day, U.S. 

Ides of March. 

Purim (Jewish festival). 

St. Patrick’s day, patron saint of 
Ireland. 

Equinox (9:17 p.m. Greenwich civil 
time), beginning of spring. 
Annunciation. Quarter day. 
Seward’s day, Alaska. 


APRIL 
All Fools’ day. 
Passion Sunday. 
Thomas Jefferson's birthday, 1743. 
Palm Sunday. 
Pan American day. 
Jewish Passover, 1st day. 
Maundy Thursday. 
Good Friday. 
Patriots’ day, U.S. 
Easter Sunday. 
Easter Monday. 
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HE year 1957 of the Christian Era corresponds to the year of Creation 
5717-5718 of the Jewish calendar; to the year 1376-1377 of the Moham- 
medan hegira; to the 181st year of the United States; and to the 189th 
year of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


25 
26 


29-30 


1 
12 


Anzac day, Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Confederate Memorial day (also 
May 10, May 30, June 3). 
Annular eclipse of the sun, in- 
visible at Washington, D.C. (date 
as of Greenwich civil time). 


MAY 


May day. International 
festival. 


Mother's day, U.S. 


labour 


13-14 Total eclipse of the moon, part- 


14 


ly visible at Washington, D.C. 
(date as of Greenwich civil time). 
350th anniversary of the founding 
of the first permanent English set- 
tlement in North America at 
Jamestown, Virginia. 

Empire day, Canada. 
Constitution day, Norway. 
Armed Forces day, U.S. 

Victoria day, Canada. 

Empire day, U.K. 

Rogation Sunday. 

Ascension day. 

Memorial (Decoration) day, U.S. 
Union day, Union of South Africa. 


JUNE 


Shabuoth (Jewish Pentecost), 1st 
day. 

Pentecost (Whitsunday). 
Whitmonday. 

Kamehameha day, Hawaii. 
Trooping the colour in honour of 
Queen Elizabeth II's birthday. 
Her majesty was actually born on 
April 21, 1926. 

Flag day, U.S. 

Trinity Sunday. 

Father’s day, U.S 

Bunker Hill day, U.S 

Corpus Christi. 

Solstice (4:21 p.m. Greenwich civil 
time), beginning of summer. 
Midsummer day. Quarter day. 

St. John’s day. 


ha 


a 
Aann -—=— 


On 


JULY 


Dominion day, Canada. 
Independence day, U.S. 

150th anniversary, birth of Giu- 
seppe Garibaldi, Italian patriot 
and soldier, 

Independence day, Philippines. 
Independence day, Venezuela. 
Independence day, Argentina. 
Orangeman’s day, Northern Ire- 
land. 

Bastille day, France. 

St. Swithin’s day. 

Independence day, Belgium. 
Constitution day, Puerto Rico. 
Mohammedan year 1377 begins at 
sunset. 

Independence day, Peru. 


AUGUST 


Lammas day. 

Founding of the Confederation, 
Switzerland. 

Tishah Bov (Jewish Fast of Ab). 
Feast of the Transfiguration. 
Independence day, Pakistan. 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. 


SEPTEMBER 


Labor day, U.S. 

200th anniversary, birth of the 
Marquis de La Fayette, French 
general and statesman. 

100th anniversary, birth of William 
Howard Taft, 27th president and 
10th chief justice of the United 
States. 

Independence day, Mexico. 
Citizenship day, U.S 

Equinox (7.27 A.M. Greenwich civil 
time), beginning of autumn. 

Rosh Hashanah (Jewish holiday 
beginning year 5718), 1st day. 
New Zealand day. 

Michaelmas. Quarter day. 

Feast of St. Jerome. 


N OO0- 


29 30 31 


OCTOBER 


Feast of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Yom Kippur (Jewish day of Atone- 
ment). 

Sukkoth (Jewish Feast of Taber- 
nacles), 1st day. 

Columbus day. 

Alaska day, Alaska. 

Total eclipse of the sun, invisible 
at Washington, D.C. (date as of 
Greenwich civil time). 

United Nations day. 

Halloween. 


NOVEMBER 


All Saints’ day. Allhallows. 

All Souls’ day 

General election day (in certain 
U.S. states). 

Guy Fawkes day. 

Total eclipse of the moon, invisible 
at Washington, D.C. (date as of 
Greenwich civil time). 

The October Revolution, U.S.S.R. 
Martinmas, or St. Martin’s day. 
Veterans (formerly Armistice) 
day. 

Remembrance day, Canada. 

50th anniversary, admission of 
Oklahoma to the union as the 46th 
state. 

Thanksgiving day, U.S. 

St. Andrew's day, patron saint of 
Scotland. 


DECEMBER 


First Sunday in Advent. 

Feast of St. Nicholas. 
Independence day, Finland. 

Feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. 

150th anniversary, birth of John 
Greenleaf Whittier, U.S. poet and 
abolitionist. 

Hanukkah (Jewish Feast of Dedi- 
cation), 1st day. 

Forefathers’ day (also Dec. 20, 
Dec, 21, Dec. 23), U.S. 

Solstice (2:49 a.m. Greenwich civil 
time), beginning of winter. 
Christmas. Quarter day. 
Childermas. Holy Innocents’ day. 
Rizal day, Philippines. 

New Year’s Eve (Hogmanay). 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS - 1956 


JANUARY 


| Sudan became an independ- 
ent republic, ending an Anglo- 
Egyptian condominium created 
in 1899. 


y] New west German army’s 
first 6 company-size units 
were established. 


William V. S. Tubman was 
inaugurated for a 3rd 4-yr. term 
as president of the west African 
republic of Liberia. 


U.S. Agriculture Secy. Ezra 
T. Benson reported that rising 
marketing costs were responsible 
for the fact that falling farm 
prices had not resulted in lower 
retail food prices. 


2nd session of the 84th con- 
gress formally opened in 
Washington, D.C. 


Yugoslavia and U.S.S.R. 
signed a preliminary agreement 
in Moscow providing for Soviet 
construction of an experimental 
atomic reactor in Yugoslavia. 


Queen Elizabeth II of the 

United Kingdom approved 
the appointment of Arthur Mi- 
chael Ramsey, bishop of Dur- 
ham, as archbishop of York. 


Communist China and 
U.S.S.R. were linked when new 
railway through the Mongolian 
people’s republic was officially 
opened. 


Pres. Dwight D. Ejisen- 

hower in his annual state of 
the union message to congress 
asked for strengthening of U-S. 
military establishment and free 
world alliance. 


English-language news- 
paper Moscow News appeared in 
-Moscow for the first time in 7 yr. 


India and U.S. signed an agree- 
ment in New Delhi providing 
$10,000,000 for 100,000 tons of 
steel for Indian railways. 


Landings on Antarctica by 

the advance party of a soviet 
expedition were reported by Mos- 
cow radio. 


A Soviet delegation offered eco- 
nomic and technical assistance to 
Liberia. 


Yugoslav Pres. Tito de- 

nounced the Middle Hast 
Treaty organization, stating that 
it did not serve the interests of 
the people of the middle east. 


U.S. Secy. of State John 

Foster Dulles protested to 
Jordan the inadequacy of police 
protection for U.S. lives and 
property in Jordan against re- 
cent mob violence. 


! Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
signed agreements in Wash- 
ington, D.C., designed to avoid 
future border hostilities, and 
granting a conciliation commit- 
tee free access to both countries. 


Pres. Eisenhower in a special 
farm message to congress urged 
the creation of a $1,000,000,000 
soil bank plan to compensate 
farmers for reducing crop pro- 
duction and improving soil fer- 
tility. 


Samir el-Rifai formed a new 
Jordanian cabinet pledged 
against Jordanian participation 
in the Middle East treaty or- 


ganization. 

10 British government or- 
dered 2 battalions of para- 

troopers to the island of Cyprus 

in the Mediterranean. 


Hubert Ney, leader of the pro- 
German Christian Democratic 
party, was elected premier of the 
Saar by the Landtag. 


U.S. International Coopera- 
tion administration announced 
the allotment of $50,000,000 to 
India for economic development. 


Jordanian government 
charged that Egyptian and Saudi 
Arabian broadcasts helped insti- 
gate the violence which swept 
Jordan during the preceding 4 
days. 


| French government or- 
dered the Kabylia moun- 

tain area on the coast of Algeria 

placed under military rule. 


| Pres. Eisenhower asked 
congress to approve a 5-yr., 

$2,020,000,000 program for aid 

for public school construction. 


U.S. Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation announced the solution 
of the $2,775,295 robbery of 
Brink’s armoured car headquar- 
ters in Boston in 1950. 
13 Pres. Eisenhower named a 
board of 8 citizens to moni- 
tor the activities of the U.S. 
Central Intelligence agency and 


other units gathering security 
information. 


| Text of the 6th Soviet 5-yr. 
plan (1956-60) published by 
the Soviet press contained the 


most complete statistical picture 
of U.S.S.R. industrial production 
in 20 yr. 


| Pres. Eisenhower sent to 

congress a national budget 
for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1956, which estimated ex- 
penditure at $65,900,000,000 and 
revenue at $66,300,000,000, leav- 
ing a prospective surplus of 
$400,000,000. 


Harlow H. Curtice, pres. of 
General Motors Corp., an- 
nounced that his company would 
spend $1,000,000,000 on expan- 
sion and improvements in 1956. 


Egyptian Premier Gamal Ab- 
del Nasser proclaimed a new 
republican constitution subject 
to approval in a national ref- 
erendum. 


Soviet government announced 
that it was prepared to establish 
diplomatic and trade relations 
with all Latin American coun- 
tries with which such relations 
did not already exist. 


} Ford Motor Co. stock was 
sold to the public for the 
first time; the Ford foundation's 
block of 10,200,000 shares was 
sold for $642,600,000 to a group 
of 722 underwriters for resale. 


Long-range water program 
for development of adequate 
supplies and prevention of floods 
was submitted to congress by 
Pres. Hisenhower. 


i East German Volkskam- 

mer approved the creation 
of a defense ministry and a peo- 
ple’s army. 


U.S. International Coopera- 
tion administration an- 
nounced approval of a $37,000,- 
000 program to assist south 
Vietnam in the resettlement of 
political refugees from north 
Vietnam. 


| UN Security council 

unanimously condemned Is- 
rael’s raid on Syrian military 
posts near the sea of Galilee in 
Dec. 1955. 


Indian government announced 
its decision to nationalize the 
life insurance business. 


The Sudanese republic 
(formed Jan. 1, 1956) was ad- 
mitted to the Arab league as its 
9th member. 


Pres. Eisenhower denied 
charges by Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway, former army chief of 


staff, that reductions in the U.S. 
armed forces had been made for 


political reasons. 
20 Pres. Eisenhower accepted 
the resignation of Rowland 
R. Hughes as budget director 
and named Deputy Director 
Percival F. Brundage to the post. 
| U.S. government accused 
Communist China of de- 
manding a free hand in Formosa 


as its price for renouncing the 
use of force. 


U.S. and Nicaragua signed a 
treaty of friendship, commerce 
and navigation at Managua, Nic. 


22 French security forces in 
Algeria reported that 61 
rebels had been killed in a 2-day 
drive. 


? Argentine government 

announced the arrest of sev- 
eral groups of subversive plotters 
and seizure of 2 clandestine radio 
stations. 


? Pres. Eisenhower in his 

annual economic report to 
the U.S. congress stated that the 
national economy appeared to be 
on the upswing despite some lags. 


U.S. antitrust suit against the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. was settled by a con- 
sent decree opening the com- 
pany's patents to all applicants. 


Governors of Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia agreed to stand together in 
opposing the U.S. supremecourt’s 
ruling voiding racial segregation 


in public schools. 

25 International Business 
Machines Corp. agreed to 

a broad antitrust consent decree 

tolicense patentsand tosell rather 

than lease some of its products. 


2 Pres. Giovanni Gronchi 

of Italy opened the 7th win- 
ter Olympic games at Cortina 
d'Ampezzo, It. 


Pres. Eisenhower requested the 
U.S. congress to authorize a 5- 
yr. $250,000,000 program to ex- 
pand construction of medical re- 
search and teaching facilities. 


Bolivia was allotted $20,000,000 
by the U.S. International Coop- 
eration administration for devel- 
opment assistance. 


U.S.S.R. formally returned to 
Finland the Porkkala naval base 
south of Helsinki in Finnish ter- 
ritory. 


2 Tanka Prasad Achariya 

was sworn in as premier of 
Nepal ending 11 months of direct 
rule by King Mahendra. 


I 


For elections and disasters of 1956, 
see under those headings in the 
text. For obituaries of prominent 
persons who died during 1956, see 
under the entry Obituaries. 
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JANUARY — Continued 


? Pres. Eisenhower rejected 

a Soviet offer of a 20-yr. 
treaty of peace and friendship 
with the U.S. 


Warsaw treaty nations ac- 
cepted the east German army 
into their defense organization. 


Queen Elizabeth I1 of the U.K. 
and the duke of Edinburgh ar- 
rived in Lagos, Nig., for a 3- 
week ceremonial tour. 


? Soviet government made 

public a detailed report 
stating that planned increases in 
industrial production for 1955 
had been largely achieved. 


30 British Prime Minister 
Sir Anthony Eden arrived 
in Washington, D.C., for policy 
discussions with Pres. Eisen- 
hower. 


U.S. Securities and Exchange 
commission put into effect re- 
vised rules governing the solici- 
tation of proxies for use at cor- 
porate shareholders’ meetings. 


3 French national assem- 
bly confirmed (420 to 71) 
Socialist Guy Mollet as premier. 


Juscelino Kubitschek was for- 
mally inaugurated as president 
of Brazil for a 5-yr. term. 


FEBRUARY 


South African government 

ordered the U.S.S.R. to close 
its consulates in Pretoria and 
Capetown and all its other agen- 
cies in South Africa. 


Pres. Eisenhower and British 
Prime Minister Eden in an 8- 
point declaration at the end of 
their conference at Washington, 
D.C., cautioned the countries of 
Asia and Africa against looking 
to the U.S.S.R. for economic and 
political aid. 


Pres. Eisenhower signed a 

compromise bill raising the 
authority of the Small Business 
administration to grant flood and 
other disaster loans from $25,- 
000,000 to $125,000,000. 


U.S. International Coopera- 
tion administration an- 
nounced a grant to Nepal of 
$2,000,000 to help raise living 
standards. 


Soviet Premier Bulganin in a 
letter to the state dept. urged 
Pres. Eisenhower to reconsider 
his rejection of a proposed 20-yr. 
treaty of friendship. 


CALENDAR OF 


U.S. government reimposed 
a ban on travel to Hungary 
by U.S. citizens. 


U.S. Atomic Energy commis- 
sion announced that it would 
make available to private busi- 
ness selected data on thermo- 
nuclear reactions. 


Indian and U.S. governments 
signed a new air transport agree- 
ment at New Delhi. 


U.S. Export-Import bank an- 
nounced a loan of $35,000,000 
to Brazil to increase by 50% the 
capacity of the Volta Redonda 
steel plant. 


Soviet government accused 

the U.S. and Turkey of send- 
ing radio-equipped photographic 
balloons over Soviet territory. 


Austria ordered the Commu- 
nist-controlled World Federa- 
tion of Trade unions to close its 
headquarters in Vienna. 


Soviet athletes won 6 of 

24 events in the 7th winter 
Olympic games which ended at 
Cortina d’Ampezzo, It. 


UN Security council unan- 
imously recommended the 
admission of Sudan to the UN. 


Trustees of the University of 
Alabama voted to suspend Auth- 
erine J. Lucy, its first Negro 
student, because of demonstra- 
tions resulting from her attend- 
ance at classes. 


Norway released 15 Soviet fish- 
ing vessels after fining their cap- 
tains for violating Norwegian 
territorial waters. 


French Premier Mollet was 
menaced by rioting crowds on a 
visit to Algiers, Alg. 


Louis St. Laurent, Canadian 
Prime Minister, announced the 
lifting of a Canadian embargo 
on arms shipments to the middle 
east. 


U.S. senate voted unani- 

mously to create a special 
4-member coinmittee to investi- 
gate charges of bribery in con- 
nection with the senate’s con- 
sideration of a bill to amend the 
Natural Gas act. 


British and Malayan repre- 

sentatives signed an agree- 
ment in London to make every 
effort toward Malayan _ inde- 
pendence within the common- 
wealth by Aug. 1957. 


Pres. Eisenhower in a special 
message to congress called for 


EVENTS - 1956 


sweeping changes in the U.S. 
immigration laws, including 
drastic revision of the quota 
system. 


U.S., British and French rep- 
resentatives began talks in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on middle east 
problems. 


Franklin G. Floete was nomi- 
nated general services adminis- 
trator to succeed Edmund F. 
Mansure, who resigned after 
congressional criticism. 


Soviet legal journal re- 

vealed abolition of a secret 
police tribunal with power to 
condemn persons to forced labour 
camps without trial. 


Egyptian government an- 
nounced in a communiqué that 
substantial agreement had been 
reached with the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development for a $200,000,000 
loan to assist in the construction 
of the proposed Aswan high dam 
on the Nile. 


| Chinese Communist gov- 

ernment announced the ini- 
tiation of experiments with a 30- 
letter Latin alphabet to replace 
the use of ideographs. 


Egypt and U.S.S.R. were re- 
vealed to have agreed on the 
establishment, with Soviet aid, 
of a nuclear laboratory in Cairo 
for work concerned with the 
peaceful utilization of atomic 
energy. 


British, French and U.S. am- 
bassadors in western Germany 
delivered to Soviet authorities 
protests against increasing para- 
military activities in the Soviet 
sector of Berlin. 


| Guy Burgess and Donald 
Maclean, former British 
diplomats who disappeared in 
1951, reappeared at a press con- 
ference in Moscow. 


Spanish government suspend- 
ed 2 articles of the bill of rights 
following antifalangist student 
demonstrations. 


Pres. Eisenhower appointed 
Edward P. Curtis, vice-pres. of 
the Eastman Kodak Co., to be 
his special assistant for aviation 
facilities planning. 


| Soviet government an- 

nounced that it would con- 
sider the sending of British and 
U.S. troops to the middle east a 
threat to peace and a violation of 
the UN charter. 


last 


Indonesia terminated its 


political tie with the Netherlands 
and announced plans to cancel 
all financial, economic and cul- 
tural treaties. 


West Germany and U.S. 
signed an agreement in Washing- 
ton, D.C., for co-operation in the 
field of research in peaceful uses 


of atomic energy. 

14 20th congress of the Soviet 
Communist party opened in 

Moscow. 


Pres. Eisenhower’s physi- 
cians, headed by Paul Dudley 
White, reported after a physical 
examination that there was no 
medical barrier to his seeking 
and serving a 2nd term. 


| Premier Urho Kekkonen 

was elected president of Fin- 
land by the minimum majority 
of 151 electoral votes. 


i British house of com- 

mons approved (293 to 262) 
the introduction of legislation to 
abolish or suspend capital pun- 
ishment. 


Israeli Ambassador Abba 
Eban protested a projected U.S. 
shipment of 18 tanks to Saudi 
Arabia. 


Pres. Eisenhower ordered a re- 
vision of selective service regula- 
tions virtually exempting fathers 
and men over 26. 


Shah Riza Pahlavi of Iran ar- 
rived in New Delhi for a 3-week 
state visit to India. 


Bank of England increased its 

bank rate from 444% to 544%, 

the highest rate since 1932. 

| i Pres. Eisenhower vetoed a 
bill to amend the Natural 

Gas act by exempting natural 

gas producers from price control 


by the Federal Power commis- 
sion. 


Harold Macmillan, British 
chancellor of the exchequer, an- 
nounced the imposition of a num- 
ber of anti-inflationary measures, 
including additional restrictions 
on installment buying. 


| Pres. Eisenhower lifted a 
J 1-day embargo on U.S. arms 
shipments to the middle east. 
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| Executive committee of 

the National Amateur Ath- 
letic union suspended Wes San- 
tee, champion mile runner, for 
receiving expenses in excess of 
those allowed by amateur rules. 


Pres. Eisenhower offered to use 
part of U.S. farm surplus to re- 
lieve suffering in Europe caused 
by the most severe winter in 
years. 


? General Motors Corp. is- 
sued a preliminary report 
indicating that its net earnings 
for 1955 were a record $1,189,- 


000,000. 

2| Israeli Premier David 
Ben-Gurion called for 150,- 

000 volunteers to bolster Israeli 

border defenses. 


Grand jury at Montgomery, 
Ala., indicted 115 persons al- 
legedly involved in an 11-week 
boycott by Negroes of the Mont- 
gomery bus system. 


Peruvian government an- 
nounced that an army-led revolt 
in eastern Peru had almost sub- 
sided. 


2 Pres. Eisenhower author- 

ized for sale or lease about 
88,000 Ib. of uranium 235 valued 
at $1,000,000,000 for peaceful 
production of atomic power in 
the U.S. and abroad. 


U.S. senate ordered (79 to 1) an 
unlimited investigation into lob- 
bying and corrupt political prac- 
tices. 


2 U.S. government turned 

over to Spain a squadron of 
30 jet fighters in a ceremony at 
Valencia. 


Representatives of 5 British 

Caribbeancolonies reached agree- 

ment at a conference in London 

on a plan for the formation of a 
federation. 


24 20th congress of the Soviet 
Communist party unani- 
mously approved the report of 
S. Khrushchev, party Ist 
secy., repudiating 1-man rule and 
draft directives for the 6th 5-yr. 
plan. 
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7 20th congress of the Soviet 

Communist party adjourned 
after electing an enlarged central 
committee of 133 members, in- 
cluding 53 elected for the first 


time. 

26 Iraq offered Lebanon and 
Syria any military aid they 

might request, if Israel should 

divert the waters of the Jordan 

river. 


? Pres. Giovanni Gronchi 
of Italy arrived in Washing- 
ton, D.C., for an official visit. 


South Africa’s parliament in 
joint session approved (174 to 
68) a bitterly-fought bill to re- 
move 45,000 voters of mixed 
blood from the common electoral 
roll and to restrict the powers of 
the courts to pass upon the valid- 
ity of acts of parliament. 
28 U.S. Agriculture Secy. 
Benson announced that all 
U.S.-owned surplus cotton would 


be sold in the world market be- 
ginning Aug. 1, 1956. 


Gen. Willard G. Wyman was 
named to succeed Gen. John EH. 
Dahlquist as commander of the 
Continental army command. 


? Somalia, UN trust terri- 
tory, (formerly Italian So- 
maliland), held its first national 
elections. 


Pres. Eisenhower announced 
that he would accept renomina- 
tion for a 2nd term. 


Hobart H. Grooms, U.S. dis- 
trict judge, ordered the Univer- 
sity of Alabama to reinstate 
Negro student Autherine J. Lucy. 


Constantin Karamanlis 
formed a new Greek cabinet com- 
posed entirely of members of the 
National Radical union, which 
had won a majority in parlia- 
mentary elections. 


Canada and U.S.S.R. conclud- 
ed a 3-yr. trade agreement in 
Ottawa covering the purchase by 
the U.S.S.R. of 1,200,000 to 
1,500,000 metric tons of wheat. 


MARCH 


U.S. government charged 

that Soviet balloons had flown 
over territories of the U.S. and 
other nations. 


University of Alabama trus- 
tees permanently expelled Negro 
student Autherine J. Lucy be- 
cause of charges made by her 
against the university. 


EVENTS + 1956 


Iranian government. ordered 
the assistant military attaché of 
the Soviet embassy in Tehran 
expelled as a spy. 


Afghanistan and_ U.S.S.R. 
signed an agreement in Kabul 
under which the U.S.S.R. agreed 
to supply materials and equip- 
ment for 2 hydroelectric stations 
and other installations. 


? King Hussein of Jordan 
summarily dismissed Lt. Gen. 

John Bagot Glubb, British com- 

mander of the Arab legion. 


Pakistani constituent assem- 
bly completed the adoption of a 
new republican constitution. 


French Foreign Minister 
Christian Pineau and Moroc- 
can Premier M’Barek el-Be- 
kai signed a declaration in Paris 
recognizing the principle of Mo- 
roccan independence. 


Karl August Fagerholm, Fin- 
nish Social Democrat leader, 
formed a new coalition cabinet. 


Danish Premier H. C. Hansen 
arrived in Moscow for official 
conferences with Soviet officials. 


Jordanian government an- 

nounced that it would respect 
its treaty obligations with Great 
Britain. 


Several Israeli policemen 

were reported killed in a clash 
on the sea of Galilee between 
Israeli police launches and Syr- 
ian shore batteries. 


Lt. Col. José Maria Lemus 
was elected without opposition 
to succeed Oscar Osorio as presi- 
dent of El Salvador. 


Council of the Socialist Inter- 
national ended a 3-day meeting 
at Ziirich, Switz., by rejecting 
any form of political co-opera- 
tion with parties of dictatorship. 


British Prime Minister 

Eden announced that 15 top 
British officers would be with- 
drawn from the Arab legion as 
the result of dismissal of Lt. Gen. 
John B. Glubb. 


British Colonial Secy. Alan 
Lennox-Boyd told the house of 
commons that negotiations with 
Greek Cypriot leaders on the 
future of Cyprus had broken 
down. 


Council of the Southeast 

Asia Treaty organization 
opened a 3-day meeting in Kara- 
GhipPaks 


Pres. Eisenhower in a letter to 
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Soviet Premier Bulganin pub- 
lished in Moscow and Washing- 
ton, D.C., called on the U.S.S.R. 
to join the U.S. in halting pro- 
duction of fissionable materials 
for war. 


King Saud of Saudi Arabia ar- 
rived in Cairo for talks with Syr- 
ian Pres. Shukri el-Kuwatli and 
Premier Nasser of Egypt. 


Adm. Walter F. Boone was 
named commander in chief of 
U.S. naval forces in the eastern 
Atlantic and Mediterranean 
areas. 


Pres. Eisenhower called for 
urgent and early action by 
the UN to pacify the middle east. 


U.S. and 6 other members of 
the Southeast Asia Treaty organ- 
ization promised to stand be- 
hind Pakistan in its frontier dis- 
putes with Afghanistan. 


Virginia constitutional con- 
vention adopted a constitutional 
amendment permitting use of 
public funds to support private 
nonsectarian education. 


Trade agreement between 

Yemen and U.S.S.R. was an- 
nounced by the Yemeni legation 
in Cairo. 


Robert Lacoste, French resi- 
dent minister in Algeria, called 
for a major military, economic 
and social effort to check rebel- 
lion in Algeria. 


Lt. Gen. Henry |. Hodes, U.S. 
7tharmy commander, was named 
to succeed Gen. Anthony C. 
McAuliffe as commander in chief 
of U.S. forces in Europe. 


King Hussein of Jordan re- 

jected an offer of an Egyp- 
tian-Syrian-Saudi Arabian sub- 
sidy for the Arab legion condi- 
tioned on the dropping of Jordan’s 
British subsidy. 


British authorities exiled tothe 
Seychelles Is. in the Indian ocean 
Archbishop Makarios, Greek 
political and spiritual leader in 
Cyprus and head of the anti- 
British movement. 


U.S. consulate general and 
U.S. information service library 
in Tunis were wrecked by a 
French mob. 


Lt. Gen. John B. Glubb, form- 
er commander of the Arab legion, 
was knighted by Queen Eliza- 
beth II of the U. K. 


; | Cyprus was paralyzed by a 


general strike protesting the 
exile of Archbishop Makarios. 
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96 members of U.S. con- 
gress issued a declaration 
pledging themselves to use all 
lawful means to reverse the 1954 
supreme court decision against 
racial segregation in public 
schools. 


French Premier Mollet ar- 
rived in London for conferences 
with British Prime Minister 


Eden. 

12 U.S. supreme court or- 
dered the University of Flor- 

ida to admit without delay a 

Negro applicant to its law school. 


U.S. dept. of justice announced 
seizure of Rumanian gold bullion 
(frozen in U.S. since 1940) in 
partial settlement of U.S. war 


claims against Rumania. 

13 French national assem- 
bly, approved (455 to 76) 

the granting of extraordinary 


powers to Premier Mollet to deal 
with the Algerian revolt. 


U.S. government offered its 
good offices to find a fair and just 
solution to the Anglo-Greek dis- 


pute over Cyprus. 

14 Irish Prime Minister 
John A. Costello arrived 

in Washington, D.C., on an offi- 

cial visit. 


Jordanian King Hussein and 
King Faisal II of Iraq, conferred 
secretly near the Iraqi border. 
5 Former Soviet Premier 
Georgi M. Malenkov ar- 


rived in England on a tour of 
power installations. 


Sudanand U.S.S.R. announced 
an agreement to establish diplo- 
matic relations. 


U.S. International Coopera- 
tion administration an- 
nounced that the Philippines had 
been chosen as the site of the 
Asian nuclear centre which the 
U.S. had undertaken to estab- 


lish. 

| 5 Indian government placed 
before parliament a contro- 

versial draft bill for drastic reor- 

ganization of the Indian states. 


| French government an- 

nounced plans to transfer to 
Algeria 2 divisions from west 
Germany and additional troops 


from West Africa. 

18 Field Marshal Sir John 
Harding, governor of Cy- 

prus, stated that negotiations for 

self-government would not be 

resumed until terrorism had been 


crushed, 

| g U.S. state dept. announced 
that the U.S.S.R. had paid 

$724,947.68 in damages for a 

U.S. navy plane shot down over 

the Bering sea in 1955. 


Pres. Eisenhower in a special 
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message to congress requested 
authorization of $4,672,475,000 
for foreign aid in the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1956. 


Ali Sastromidjojo formed 
20 new Indonesian cabinet 
without the Communist partici- 
pation suggested by Pres. Su- 
karno. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
and International Union of Hlec- 
trical Workers agreed on con- 
tract terms, thus ending a 156- 
day strike, longest major walk- 
out in 20 yr. 


French Foreign Minister Pin- 
eau and Premier Tahar ben 
Ammar of Tunisia signed a pro- 
tocol in Paris recognizing the 
sovereignty and independence of 
Tunisia. 


2 U.S. Atomic Energy com- 

mission and the British de- 
fense ministry announced that 
the U.S.S.R. had exploded an- 
other nuclear device. 


Edward Ochab was named to 
succeed Boleslaw Bierut, de- 
ceased, as Ist secy. of the Polish 
Workers’ (Communist) party. 


Motion picture ‘‘Marty’’ re- 
ceived the award of the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences as the best picture of 
1955; awards for the best star- 
ring performances went to Ernest 
Borgnine and Anna Magnani. 


? Martin L. King, Jr., Negro 
minister, was convicted ina 
state court of illegally conspiring 
to boycott segregated buses in 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Gen. Ivan A. Serov, head of the 
Soviet state security committee, 
arrived in London aboard a So- 
viet jet air liner to make security 
arrangements for a visit of top 
Soviet officials to Great Britain. 


2 Pakistan formally became 
a republic within the com- 

monwealth of nations with Gen. 

Iskander Mirza as president. 


French cabinet approved a 
series of decrees providing for re- 
forms in Algeria. 


British foreign office confirmed 
reports that several hundred 
Egyptian officers and _ soldiers 
were being trained at Soviet 
bases in Poland. 


? New east German 5-yr. 

plan calling for a 55% gen- 
eral production increase, the 
building of a nuclear power plant 
and a jet aircraft industry was 
presented to a special congress of 
the Socialist Unity (Communist) 
party. 


25 Tunisia’s first national leg- 
islative elections resulted in 
complete victory for the National 
Front. 


? Pres. Eisenhower met at 
VU White Sulphur Springs, 
W.Va., with Canadian Prime 
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Minister St. Laurent and Mex- 
ican Pres. Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. 


U.S. supreme court upheld (7 
to 2) the constitutionality of the 
Immunity act of 1954. 


Representatives of 11 Commu- 
nist nations at end of conference 
in Moscow announced plans for 
the joint establishment in the 
U.S.S.R. of an eastern institute 
for nuclear research. 


? U.S. internal revenue 
agents seized for nonpay- 
ment of taxes the offices of the 
U.S. Communist party and the 
Daily Worker in New York, 
N.Y., and several other cities. 


U.S. and the Netherlands 
signed a treaty of friendship, 
commerce and navigation at The 
Hague. 


U.S. Defense Secy. Wilson ap- 
pointed Eger V. Murphree, pres- 
ident of Esso Research and 
Engineering Co., to be czar of 
U.S. guided missile production. 


2 Soviet Communist party 

newspaper Pravda de- 
nounced Josef Stalin for having 
fostered monstrous excesses in 
his later years. 


Iceland’s parliament (38 to 
18) called for the withdrawal of 
all U.S. troops from Iceland. 
29 Pres. Eisenhower signed a 
bill extending to April 1, 
1957, corporate and excise rates 


scheduled to be reduced at mid- 
night, March 31, 1956. 


Swedish Premier Tage Erlan- 
der arrived in Moscow for offi- 
cial conferences with Soviet lead- 
ers. 


3 East Germany’s new 
armed forces made their first 
public appearance in east Berlin. 


U.S. court of military appeals 
upheld the authority of military 
courts to try civilians accompa- 
nying the armed forces overseas. 


British war office announced 

plans for the withdrawal from 

Kenya of 2 battalions of British 

troops and ancillary units. 

3] French police arrested 
3,000 persons in Paris to 


break up an Algerian nationalist 
parade. 


APRIL 


i Argentine government 
disclosed the arrest of 70 per- 
sons for inciting a rebellion in 
Mendoza province. 


U.S. supreme court held 

(6 to 3) that the states had 
no power to punish persons who 
advocated the overthrow of the 
federal government by force or 
violence. 


U.S. Atomic Energy com- 
mission announced that the 


U.S.S.R. had conducted another 
nuclear test in its current series. 


Pres. Eisenhower created a 
Federal Council on Aging to 
co-ordinate aid to older people. 


UN Security council unani- 

mously requested Secy. Gen. 
Dag Hammarskjéld to survey 
the middle east situation and 
attempt to relieve tensions. 


Indian government and a Brit- 
ish construction syndicate con- 
cluded an agreement for the 
construction of a $280,000,000 
integrated iron and steel plant. 


) Heavy, Egyptian-!sraeli 
fighting was reported in the 
Gaza strip area. 


6 Argentine government 
placed the Argentine armed 
forces under wartime regula- 


tions. 


West Germany was revealed to 
have sent notes to the U.S., 
Britain, France and Belgium re- 
iterating its refusal to pay the 
equivalent of $760,000,000 an- 
nually toward support of NATO 
forces in west Germany. | 


Libyan government an- 
nounced a major increase in 
U.S. economic and military aid. 


Spain and Morocco signed in 
Madrid a joint declaration and 
protocol recognizing in principle 
Morocco’s independence and 
unity. ‘ 


Spanish Foreign Minister 

Alberto Martin Artajo ar- 
rived in Washington, D.C., for 
formal talks with U.S. officials. 


Soviet communist party and 
council of ministers told the 
Soviet people that agricultural 
production must be raised dras- 
tically if a better standard of 
living were to be achieved. 


U.S. supreme court held 

(5 to 4) that New York city 
did not have the right to dismiss 
a college professor for invoking 
the protection of the 5th amend- 
ment. 


U.S. government pledged op- 
position to aggression in the 
middle east within constitutional 
means. 


6 U.S. marine recruits were 
drowned in a swamp during a 
disciplinary night march at Par- 
ris Island, S.C. 


Pres. Eisenhower asked con- 
gress to authorize an increase of 
$547,100,000 in defense spending 
in the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1956. 


i Yemen and Saudi Arabia 
were revealed to have signed 
a mutual defense agreement. 


Pres. Eisenhower in a letter to 
congressional leaders urged 
higher pay and better living con- 
ditions to halt the heavy turn- 
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over of trained military per- 


sonnel. 

1] Livingston T. Merchant, 
U.S. asst. secy. of state, was 

named to succeed Robert D. 

Stuart as U.S. ambassador to 

Canada. 


Soviet Premier Bulganin de- 
clared that the forthcoming visit 
of Soviet leaders to Great Britain 
was not intended to undermine 
the close ties between the U.S. 
and British governments. 


U.S. senate rejected (59 to 27) 
a resolution to create a joint 
congressional committee to su- 
pervise the Central Intelligence 
agency. 


Pres. Eisenhower signed a bill 
authorizing a $760,000,000 flood 
control and reclamation project 
on the upper Colorado river. 


| Federal Reserve board ap- 

proved increases in discount 
rates for all but 1 of the 12 U.S. 
Federal Reserve banks. 


Israeli jet fighters shot down 
an Egyptian jet fighter over the 
central Negev desert area. 


Solomon W. R. D. Bandara- 
naike formed a new Ceylonese 
cabinet following a sweeping vic- 
tory in parliamentary elections. 
13 U.S. mavy announced the 

dispatch of a division of 4 
destroyers to the Mediterranean. 


North Atlantic council an- 
nounced the retirement at his 
request of Gen. Alfred M. Gruen- 
ther as supreme allied com- 
mander in Europe and desig- 
nated Gen. Lauris Norstad to 
succeed him late in 1956. 


Tunisian constituent assem- 
bly approvedarticle 1 of Tunisia’s 
first constitution vesting sover- 
eignty in the people. 


Pres. Eisenhower designated 
James Durfee (Wis.) as chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics 
board. 


| U.S. aircraft carrier 
‘‘Saratoga,’’ largest and 
“most powerful warship in the 
world, was commissioned at the 
New York naval shipyard, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Electronic device for recording 
TV programs on magnetic tape 
for immediate or delayed play- 
back was demonstrated in Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

5 Israeli Premier David 
Ben-Gurion in an _ inde- 

pendence day broadcast asserted 

that Egypt was planning to 

slaughter Israel. 


U.S. senate subcommittee 
recommended enactment of a 
total disclosure law requiring all 
private welfare and _ pension 
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plans to open their books to gov- 
ernment inspection. 


| Austria was admitted to 

membership in the Council 
of Europe at a meeting of its 
council of ministers. 


Pres. Eisenhower vetoed the 
proposed Agricultural act of 
1956 providing among other 
things for reinstitutiom of rigid 
price supports for basic farm 
commodities. 


2nd annual meeting of the 
Middle East Treaty organiza- 
tion convened at Tehran under 
the chairmanship of Iranian 
Premier Hussein Ala. 


Chilean government an- 
nounced sweeping changes in the 
Chilean foreign exchange sys- 
tem, including the introduction 
of a free exchange rate. 


| Soviet government offered 
to support a UN settlement 
of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 


Anton Yugov was named to 
succeed Vulko Chervenkov as 
premier of Bulgaria. 


Harold Macmillan, British 
chancellor of the exchequer, pre- 
sented to the house of commons 
a budget for the fiscal year be- 
ginning April 1, 1956, which es- 
timated revenue at £5,197,500,- 
000, expenditure at £4,737,685,- 
000. 


| Soviet Communist party 

newspaper Pravda an- 
nounced the dissolution of the 
Communist Information bureau 
(Cominform). 


U.S. state dept. announced an 
agreement among 12 nations, 
including the U.S.S.R., on a 
charter for the International 
Atomic Energy agency. 


U.S. house of representatives 
sustained (211 to 202) Pres. 
Eisenhower’s veto of the pro- 
posed Agricultural act of 1956. 


Cleo F. Craig, pres. of Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., announced that his com- 
pany would spend a record $2,- 
100,000,000 for expansion during 
the next year. 


Soviet Premier Bulganin and 
Communist Party 1st Secy. 
Khrushchev arrived in London 
on an official visit. 


| Prince Rainier II]! of 

Monaco and Grace Kelly, 
U.S. film actress, were married 
in a religious ceremony at Monte 
Carlo. 


UN Secy. Gen. Hammar- 
skjold announced in Jerusalem 
that Egypt and Israel had agreed 
to carry out orders for a cease- 
fire along their border. 


Gold Coast government pub- 
lished at Accra a white paper 
outlining proposals for independ- 
ence of the Gold Coast as a full 
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member of the commonwealth of 
nations, 


Secy. of State Dulles ina letter 
to Cambodian Foreign Minister 
Nong Kinny denied reports that 
the U.S. was trying to force 
Cambodia to join the South East 
Asia Treaty organization by 
withholding economic aid. 


? Israeli Premier Ben-Gur- 

ion told UN Secy. Gen. 
Hammarskjéld that Israel felt 
free to resume work at any time 
on the controversial Jordan river 


irrigation project. 
2| Egypt, Saudi Arabia and 
Yemen signed a tripartite 


military defense agreement at 
Jidda, Saudi Arabia. 


Leonard Ross, 10-yr.-old grade 
school student of Tujunga, Calif., 
won the $100,000 top prize on a 
TV quiz show for answering 
questions on the stock market. 


? Leading Soviet legal jour- 

nal denounced the long- 
prevalent Soviet practice of trial 
by confession. 


Pres. Eisenhower’s commission 
on veterans’ pensions issued a 
report recommending against 
general pensions for all veterans 
and urging a tightening of stand- 
ards in veterans’ benefit pro- 
grams. 


Polish government announced 
anamnesty for political prisoners 
providing for reduction of sen- 
tences or release. 
23 U.S. supreme court in ef- 
fect condemned racial segre- 
gation on intrastate buses by 
dismissing an appeal from a 
lower court decision holding 


such segregation to be uncon- 
stitutional. 


Presidium of Soviet supreme 
council was revealed to have 
created a special committee to 
check on activities of Soviet 
security organs, including the 
secret police. 


y] Central statistical board 
of the Soviet council of 
ministers announced that Soviet 
industrial production had_in- 
creased 85% during the Sth 5- 
yr. plan (1951-55). 
25 U.S. government expelled 
2 members of the Soviet UN 
delegation for their part in send- 
ing home 5 Soviet seamen who 
had previously sought asylum in 
the U.S. 


? U.S. Vice-Pres. Richard 

M. Nixon formally notified 
Pres. Hisenhower that he would 
accept renomination. 


U.S. Secy. of Commerce Sin- 
clair Weeks issued a new gen- 
eral licence export order listing 
over 700 nonstrategic items 
allowed to be shipped without 
specific licence to the U.S.S.R. 
and its Huropean satellites. 
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Soviet and British leaders is- 
sued a friendly joint communi- 
qué upon conclusion of their 
discussions in London. 


? Rocky Marciano, heavy- 
weight boxing champion, 
announced his retirement unde- 
feated. 


U.S. army dept. made public 
an order by Army Secy. Wilber 
M. Brucker that soldiers were 
not to be adjudged security risks 
because of association with an 
allegedly subversive person or 


group. 

28 Canada and India signed 
an agreement in New Delhi 

by which Canada agreed to aid 

in the construction of an atomic 

reactor in India. 


? British admiralty an- 
nounced the disappearance 
of Cmdr. Lionel Crabb, retired 
navy diver, in Portsmouth har- 
bour, where a Soviet cruiser had 
been moored during the visit of 
Soviet leaders to England. 


Francisco Franco, Spanish 
chief of state, denounced his 
critics as enemies of the state 
and indicated that he would 
strengthen the totalitarian struc- 
ture of his regime. 


3 U.S. government warned 

Poland against the use of 
pressure to bring about repatria- 
tion of refugees granted political 
asylum in the U.S. 


MAY 


Georgi K. Zhukov, Soviet 

defense minister, opened the 
annual Soviet May day military 
parade with a pledge that the 
U.S.S.R. sought friendship and 
peaceful coexistence with all na- 
tions. 


U.S. Defense Secy. Wilson 
conceded that the U.S.S.R. was 
outstripping the U.S. in pro- 
duction of intercontinental 
planes capable of carrying hy- 
drogen bombs. 


Brazilian government an- 
nounced that it would continue 
the sale of thorium to the U.S. 
for use in atomic reactors. 


King Mahendra of Nepal 
was crowned in traditional 
ceremonies at Katmandu. 


International Bank for 

Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment announced the loan of 
$25,000,000 to Norway to help 
finance the Tokke hydroelectric 
project. 


UN Secy. Gen. Hammar- 
skjold in a progress report to 
the UN Security council re- 
ported assurances of a cease-fire 
among Egypt, Israel, Jordan, 
Lebanon and Syria. 


French Premier Mollet won 3 
confidence votes in the national 
assembly on proposals for tax in- 
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creases to cover limited pension 
grants to persons 65 and over. 


U.S. Atomic Energy com- 

mission authorized the con- 
struction of the first large scale 
private atomic power plants. 


Presidium of the Soviet su- 
preme council published a de- 
cree abolishing the special pow- 
ers of Soviet security organs to 
deal with sabotage and terrorism. 


Pres. Eisenhower told a press 
conference that the U.S. should 
not transfer to the UN any sub- 
stantial part of its foreign aid 
program. 


UN Disarmament subcom- 
mittee negotiations in London 
ended in a deadlock following 
renewed Soviet rejection of Pres. 
Kisenhower’s aerial inspection 
plan. 


U.S. state dept. disclosed that 
it had agreed to Rumanian pro- 
posals to discuss improved trade 
relations and war damage and 
nationalization claims. 


Detonation of the first nu- 

clear device in a new series of 
tests by the U.S. Atomic Energy 
commission and the defense dept. 
took place at the Eniwetok prov- 
ing grounds. 


North Atlantic council at 
the conclusion of a meeting 
in Paris named a 3-man commit- 
tee to study the expansion of 
NATO’s nonmilitary functions. 


Pres. Tito of Yugoslavia 
arrived in Paris on a 5-day 
state visit. 


Columbia university an- 
nounced the award of the 1955 
Pulitzer prizes, including one to 
MacKinlay Kantor for his novel 
Andersonville and one to Frances 
Goodrich and Albert Hackett for 
their play The Diary of Anne 
Frank. 


International Bank for Re- 
construction and Develop- 
ment announced its first loan to 
Haiti in the amount of $2,600,- 
000 to finance highway improve- 
ments. 


International Coopera- 

tion administration dis- 
closed that the U.S. would sup- 
ply grain and dry milk to help 
alleviate a severe food shortage 
in southern Peru. 


French cabinet formally 
approved the call-up of 50,- 
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000 additional reservists for serv- 
ice in Algeria. 


U.S. Atomic Energy commis- 
sion issued revised personnel se- 
curity regulations designed to 
balance national security and in- 
dividual rights. 


U.S. Information agency of- 
fices in Athens and the British 
consulate in Salonika were dam- 
aged in riots protesting British 
death sentences against 2 Cyp- 
riot youths. 


Pres. Eisenhower signed a bill 
to curb expansion of bank hold- 
ing companies but said it fell 
short of achieving its objectives 
because of exemptions and other 
special provisions. 


; Robert Lacoste, French 

resident minister in Algeria, 
placed eastern Algeria under a 
state of martial law. 


UN Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold 
reported to the UN Security 
council that he had re-established 
a cease-fire between Israel and its 
4 Arab neighbours and strength- 
ened the truce supervisory ma- 
chinery. 


Austrian government an- 
nounced that Hungary had 
agreed to remove mine fields and 
other obstacles from the entire 
length of the Austro-Hungarian 
border. 


| Greek Cypriot terrorist 
organization on Cyprus 
claimed that it had hanged 2 
British soldiers in retaliation for 
the execution of 2 Cypriots. 


British government was re- 
vealed to have apologized to the 
U.S.S.R. for unauthorized snoop- 
ing by a retired navy diver near 
Soviet warships in Portsmouth 
harbour. 


Presidium of the Soviet su- 
preme council published a de- 
cree abolishing a 1940 law pro- 
hibiting workers from changing 
their employment without per- 
mission. 


British Colonial Secy. 
Lennox-Boyd announced that 
Britain was prepared to grant 
the Gold Coast independence 
within the commonwealth if re- 
quested by the newly elected 
Gold Coast legislature. 
1? Pres. Eisenhower’s phy- 
sicians after a thorough 
medical examination reported 


that his general condition con- 
tinued to be good. 


French foreign ministry an- 
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nounced that France had agreed 
to deliver 12 more jet fighters to 


Israel. 

13 Ernesto de la Guardia, 
Jr., the government candi- 

date, was elected president of 

Panama in national elections. 


i Soviet government an- 

nounced plans to reduce its 
armed forces by 1,200,000 men 
within a year. 


Retiring Sen. Walter F. 
George (D., Ga.) accepted Pres. 
HWisenhower’s appointment as his 
personal representative and spe- 
cial ambassador for North At- 
lantic political and economic de- 
velopments and unity. 


Pope Pius XI! approved the 
transplanting of corneas from the 
eyes of dead persons to restore 
the sight of the blind. 


Pakistani Prime Minister 
Chaudri Mohammed Ali pro- 
posed a $2,200,000,000 5-yr. plan 
of economic development. 


i French Premier Mollet 

and Foreign Minister Pineau 
arrived in Moscow for talks with 
Soviet leaders. 


Japan and U.S.S.R. signed in 
Moscow a 10-yr. fishing treaty 
and a 3-yr. air-sea rescue treaty. 


South Korean Pres. Syngman 
Rhee won a 3rd 4-yr. term in 
national elections but opposition 
leader John M. Chang won the 
vice-presidency. 


Negotiations in London col- 
lapsed on demands of the colony 
of Singapore for self-government. 


| Pres. Sukarno of Indone- 
sia arrived in Washington, 
D.C., on a state visit. 


U.S. government invoked its 
export control authority to block 
exchange of technical data on 
oil-well drills with the U.S.S.R. 


British supply ministry an- 
nounced that an atomic device 
had been successfully exploded 
at the Monte Bello proving 
grounds in western Australia. 


Pres. Eisenhower submitted to 
congress a reorganization plan 
under which army, navy and air 
force depts. would receive a new 
asst. secy. for research and de- 


velopment. 
1] Soviet government recog- 
, nized the sovereignty and 
independence of Cambodia and 
agreed to an exchange of ambas- 
sadors. 


Sir Walter Monckton, British 
defense minister, told the house 
of commons that British armed 
forces would be reduced to 700,- 
000 men by 1958 under a reduc- 
tion schedule announced in Oct. 


1955. 

18 U.S. and Turkey signed at 
Ankara an agreement to 

facilitate exchange of patent 

rights and technical information 

for defense purposes. 


| Pope Pius XII condemned 
artificial insemination as im- 
moral and absolutely illicit. 


2 First U.S. hydrogen bomb 
to be dropped from a plane 
was exploded over Namu I. in 


the Bikini atoll. 

?\ U.S. supreme court held 
unanimously that state laws 

prohibiting railroad union shop 

agreements were invalid. 


Selwyn Lloyd, British foreign 
secy., declared that Britain in- 
tended to retain Cyprus and 
other strategic points, by force 


if necessary. 

2? U.S. Secy. of State Dulles 
described Egypt’s recogni- 

tion of Communist China as an 

action which the U.S. regretted. 


King Hussein of Jordan desig- 
nated Said el Mufti to succeed 
Samir el-Rifai as premier. 


French troops razed the village 
of Ouled Djerrah near Algiers in 
retaliation for the massacre of 
17 French soldiers. 


Queen Elizabeth II’s consent 
to an extension of Gov. Gen. 
Vincent Massey’s term of office 
by 1 yr. (to the spring of 1958) 
was announced by Canadian 
Prime Minister St. Laurent. 


23 UN Educational, Scienti- 
fic and Cultural organi- 
zation announced that Bulgaria 
had become its 75th member. 


? 2,500th anniversary of 
Buddhism was celebrated in 
ceremonies throughout India. 


Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns, UN 
truce chief in Palestine, an- 
nounced that Egypt and Israel 
had agreed to implement ar- 
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rangements for establishing UN 
observation posts along the 
Gaza strip. 


? British and Soviet gov- 
ernments signed in Lon- 
don an agreement permitting 
British fishing vessels to come 
within 3 mi. of the Soviet coast 


in the Barents sea. 

26 Mohammed Ali Ajlouni, 
Jordanian defense min- 

ister, disclosed plans to merge 

the Arab legion with the Jordan- 

ian national guard. 


? French troops sealed off 

and searched the Casbah of 
Algiers in a hunt for rebel arms 
and equipment. 


? France and Morocco 

signed in Paris accords 
granting Morocco control over 
it’s foreign affairs. 


Pres. Eisenhower nominated 
Frederick A. Seaton of Nebraska 
to succeed Douglas McKay as 
secy. of the interior. 


India and France signed in 
New Delhi a treaty effecting the 
de jure transfer to India of the 
former French Indian settle- 
ments of Pondicherry, Karikal, 
Mahé and Yanaon. 


Revised omnibus farm bill 
was signed by Pres. Eisenhower 
who deplored the delay of U.S. 
congress in enacting it. 


Chilean and U.S. specialists 
were revealed to have completed 
plans for construction of a major 
airport on Haster I. in the Pacific 
ocean 2,000 mi. W. of Chile. 


2 Execution of D. A. Bagi- 

rov, former Soviet leader in 
Azerbaijan, and 3 other officials 
for treason and terroristic acts, 
was revealed. 


Pres. Eisenhower requested 
congress to authorize an addi- 
tional $112,500,000 for atomic 
weapons, military propulsion re- 
actors and an accelerated civilian 
power reactor program in the 
1957 fiscal year. 


3 Pres. Eisenhower author- 
ized Gen. Nathan F. Twin- 
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ing, U.S. air force chief of staff, 
to accept a Soviet invitation to 
attend an aviation day show in 
Moscow. 


3 Jordan and Syria an- 

nounced a military agree- 
ment providing for a permanent 
body for military consultation 
and joint operations in case of 
war. 


UN command in Korea ordered 
the withdrawal from South Korea 
of inspection teams of the Neu- 
tral Nations Supervisory com- 
mission because of the system- 
atic frustration of its activities 
by North Korean and Commu- 
nist Chinese authorities. 
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| V. M. Molotov was replaced 
as Soviet foreign minister by 
Dmitri T. Shepilov, editor of 
Pravda, but retained his other 
government and party posts. 


Pres. Eisenhower formed a spe- 
cial cabinet-level committee to 
work on legislative and adminis- 
trative means of aiding small 
business. 


Pres. Tito of Yugoslavia 
arrived in Moscow for an 
official visit with Soviet leaders. 


Italian government an- 
nounced a trade agreement with 
the U.S.S.R. providing for trade 
increases of 25% in 1956. 


Soviet government an- 
nounced the transfer of all- 
union judicial and certain eco- 
nomic functions to the govern- 
ments of constituent republics. 


Indian Prime Minister Neh- 
ru’s announcement that the city 
of Bombay would be under fed- 
eral control for 5 yr. touched off 
violent antigovernment rioting. 


U.S. state dept. released 

the text of a secret speech by 
Soviet Communist Party Ist 
Secy. Khrushchev attacking Jo- 
sef Stalin at the 20th party con- 
gress in Feb. 1956. 


UN Security council unani- 
mously adopted a resolution re- 
questing Secy. Gen. Hammar- 
skjéld to continue his good offices 
toward full compliance with the 
Israeli-Arab armistice. 


Governments of the Malayan 
federation and Singapore an- 
nounced that the British colonial 
office had authorized resumption 
of rubber exports in reasonable 
quantities to Communist China. 
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Pres. Eisenhower in a bi- 

partisan meeting with con- 
gressional leaders warned that 
drastic cuts in foreign aid would 
be dangerous to national se- 
curity. 


Premier Nu of Burma resigned 
for a l-yr. period in favour of 
Defense Minister Ba Swe in or- 
der to reorganize the ruling anti- 
fascist People’s Freedom league. 


West German Chancellor 
Adenauer and French Premier 
Mollet agreed on the political 
integration of the Saar into west 
Germany by Jan. 1, 1957. 


International Bank for 

Reconstruction and De- 
velopment announced a loan of 
$16,500,000 to Colombia to com- 
plete a highway rehabilitation 
program. 


Publication of the first So- 
viet statistical handbook 
since 1939 was disclosed. 


Soviet Premier Bulganin in a 
letter to Pres. Eisenhower, called 
on the U.S. to match the an- 
nounced Soviet reduction of 
1,200,000 men in its armed forces. 


West Germany agreed to con- 
tribute part of the cost of main- 
taining U.S. troops in west Ger- 
many for another fiscal year. 


David Marshall, chief minister 
of Singapore, resigned in protest 
against British refusal to grant 
the colony’s self-government de- 
mands. 


Queen Elizabeth I! of the 

U.K. and the duke of Hdin- 
burgh arrived in Stockholm on a 
state visit to Sweden. 


Pres. Eisenhower’s condi- 

tion was termed excellent 
after an early morning operation 
for acute ileitis (inflammation of 
the lower portion of the small 
intestine). 


| Several rebels were sum- 
marily executed as Argen- 
tine navy and air force planes 
crushed an attempted Peronista 
counterrevolution. 


[| U.S. supreme court held 
(6 to 3) that only those U.S. 
employees who held sensitive 
positions could be discharged as 
security risks. 


Pres. Eisenhower rejected as 
impracticable an informal Soviet 
offer to invite all 4 members of 
the U.S. joint chiefs of staff to 
visit the U.S.S.R. 


| U.S. government rejected 
a Chinese Communist pro- 
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posal for an early meeting of 
their foreign ministers. 


Committee of outstanding U.S. 
scientists reported that atomic 
radiation, no matter how small 
the amount, harms not only the 
person receiving it but also his 


descendants. 

13 Britain’s 74-yr. occupation 
of the Suez canal zone ended 

as the last token force of British 


troops sailed for Cyprus from 
Port Said. 


West German Chancellor 
Adenauer and U.S. Secy. of 
State Dulles, after a meeting in 
Washington, D.C., issued a com- 
muniqué challenging the U.S.- 
S.R. to prove its professions of 
peaceful intention by agreeing to 
the reunification of Germany. 


Judge Victor R. Hansen of the 
Los Angeles superior court was 
nominated to succeed Stanley 
N. Barnes as U.S. asst. atty. gen. 
in charge of the justice dept’s. 
antitrust division. 


Pres. Eisenhower signed a proc- 
lamation giving effect to tariff 
reductions negotiated by the 
U.S. at the 1956 meetings of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, held at Geneva, 
Switz. 


| Britain and U.S. signed 

in Washington, D.C., a new 
agreement broadening the scope 
of atomic exchanges between 
them. 


| Franceand Tunisia signed 

in Paris an accord confirm- 
ing Tunisia’s independence in 
foreign affairs. 


Soviet government was re- 
vealed to have recognized the 
independence of Morocco and 
Tunisia and to have offered to 
exchange diplomatic represen- 
tatives. 


Central committee of the 
Czechoslovak Communist party 
approved a number of changes 
in the composition of the Czecho- 


slovak government. 

6 Soviet Foreign Minister 
Shepilov arrived in Cairo 

as the guest of Egyptian Premier 

Nasser. 


6 employees of the U.S. con- 
sulate in Nicosia, Cyprus, were 
injured, 1 fatally, by terrorist 
bombs. 


| Golda Myerson (Meir), 

Israeli labour minister, re- 
placed Moshe Sharett as foreign 
minister. 
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Bolivian Vice-Pres. Hernan 
Siles Zuazo, candidate of the 
ruling National Revolutionary 
movement, was elected to suc- 
ceed Victor Paz Kstenssoro as 
president in national elections. 

8 International Coopera- 
| tion administration an- 
nounced that the U.S. govern- 
ment would help transport more 


than 1,000 Afghan Moslems on 
their pilgrimage to Mecca. 


{ Egyptian Premier Nasser 

proclaimed the end of mar- 
tial law and press censorship in 
effect since the overthrow of 
King Farouk in 1952. 


France and U.S. signed in 
Washington, D.C., an agreement 
for co-operation in the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 


? Soviet Communist Party 
1st Secy. Khrushchev and 
Yugoslav Pres. Tito signed in 
Moscow a joint declaration of 
renewed relations bet ween Soviet 
and Yugoslav Communist parties. 
?| Thailand officially lifted its 
ban on export of nonstrate- 


gic goods to Communist China 
and North Korea. 


East German government 
asserted that it had released 
over 19,000 persons from prison 
following re-examination of their 
cases. 


2? France and U.S. signed in 
Washington, D.C., a supple- 
mentary convention relating to 
the avoidance of double taxation. 


Manuel Prado y Ugarteche 
(Conservative) was declared the 
winner of Peru's presidential 
elections, held on June 16. 


2 Egyptian voters ratified 
the selection of Premier 
Nasser as president and also con- 
firmed the new constitution 
drafted by the military junta. 


U.S. International Coopera- 
tion administration announced 
that it would provide $3,670,000 
for highway and airport develop- 
ment in Lebanon. 


? Military junta which had 
ruled Egypt since 1952 was 
dissolved. 


Guatemalan government sus- 
pended 13 constitutional rights 
for 30 days because of an alleged 
Communist plot to create dis- 
turbances. 


Headquarters of the Southeast 
Asia Treaty organization were 
formally opened in Bangkok, 
Thai. 


? Shah Riza Pahlevi of Iran 
arrived in Moscow on an 
official visit. 


International Air Transport 
assn. formally approved, subject 
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to government authorization, 
the institution of 15-day excur- 
sions and 3rd-class service across 
the Atlantic at new low rates. 


Yugoslav Pres. Tito and Ru- 
manian leaders signed in Bucha- 
rest joint declarations of renewed 
relations between the Yugoslav 
and Rumanian governments and 
Communist parties. 


Honduras and U.S. signed in 
Washington, D.C., a treaty for 
avoidance of double taxation 
and prevention of fiscal evasion 
with respect to taxes on income. 


Britain and U.S. signed in 
Washington, D.C., 2 agreements 
extending the Anglo-U.S. guid- 
ed-missile range in the Caribbean 
to St. Lucia in the Windward Is. 
and Ascension I. in the South 
Atlantic. 


? UN Security council! de- 
J clined (7 to 2) to debate the 
situation in Algeria. 


International Bank for Re- 
construction and Develop- 
ment announced a loan of 
$75,000,000 to Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. of India to help finance 
the purchase abroad of equip- 
ment for expansion. 


i Pakistan and _ U.S.S.R. 
signed in Karachi their first 
bilateral trade agreement. 


U.S. Secy. of State Dulles told 
his press conference that Soviet 
attack on Stalin had shaken 
Soviet control over satellite and 
western Communist moveinents. 


? Tanks were used to combat 
violent rioting which swept 
the city of Poznan, Pol. 


Chou En-lai, Chinese Com- 
munist premier, formally offered 
to negotiate with the Chinese 
Nationalists on steps and condi- 
tions for the ‘peaceful libera- 
tion”’ of Formosa. 


7th postwar conference of the 
prime ministers of the common- 
wealth of nations met in London 
under the chairmanship of Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Eden. 


Poland and U.S. signed in 
Washington, D.C., an agreement 
for the payment of Poland’s 
World War II lend-lease account. 


? U.S. Defense Secy. Wilson 

in testimony before a senate 
subcommittee denied charges 
that the administration had re- 
duced military spending to bal- 
ance the budget. 


Program for increased exchanges 
of information and persons be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet 
bloc in Europe was approved by 
Pres. Eisenhower. 


Portuguese defense ministry 
announced that Portugal had 
placed at the disposal of NATO 
2 strategically important air 
bases at Montijo and Espinho on 
the Portuguese mainland. 
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Pres. Eisenhower approved a 
bill authorizing $33,480,000,000 
for U.S. highway construction to 
be supported by federal contri- 
butions from increased highway 
use taxes. 


30 United Steelworkers of 
America went on strike at 
midnight against U.S. steel com- 
panies following the failure of 
negotiations for a new contract. 


Pres. Eisenhower left Walter 
Reed hospital in Washington, 
D.C., and was driven to his farm 
near Gettysburg, Pa. 


2 U.S. air liners carrying 128 
persons collided and crashed 
over the Grand canyon area in 
the worst disaster in the history 
of commercial aviation. 


Text of the long-suppressed 
testament of Nicolai Lenin in 
which he proposed the removal 
of Stalin as gen. secy. of the So- 
viet Communist party was re- 
leased in Moscow. 
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East German government 

announced its decision to re- 
duce the strength of its army 
from 120,000 to 90,000 men. 


Central committee of the 

Soviet Communist party is- 
sued a declaration criticizing 
Communists abroad who ques- 
tioned its attacks on Stalin. 


Ceylonese Prime Minister 
Bandaranaike announced in 
London that the British govern- 
ment had agreed in principle to 
the evacuation of British bases 
in Ceylon. 


U.S. state dept. denounced as 
wholly false Soviet charges that 
the U.S. had financed riots at 
Poznan, Pol. 


Soviet government announced 
its decision to recognize the king- 
dom of Laos and to establish 
diplomatic relations. 


U.S. Vice-Pres. Nixon an- 

nounced on his arrival in 
Manila recognition by the U.S. 
of full Philippine sovereignty 
over U.S. military bases in the 
Philippines. 


U.S. Senate passed by voice 
vote and sent to the White 
House a bill authorizing a tem- 
porary increase of $3,000,000,000 
in the public debt for the 1957 
fiscal year. 


Pres. Eisenhower approved a 
bill authorizing payment of 
$964,199.35 to the Vatican as 
damages for the accidental bomb- 
ing by U.S. aircraft of the sum- 
mer residence of Pope Pius XII 
during World War II. 


U.S. Atty. Gen. Brownell 
announced on a TV program 
that the justice dept. would bring 
an antitrust action against Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. charging it 


with monopolizing the manufac- 
ture of buses. 


Pierre Poujade and 6 other 
leaders of the French Poujadist 
party were fined by a Paris court 
on charges of inciting persons to 
refuse to pay taxes or to delay 
payment. 


Abdullah Khalil, Umma 

party leader, was named to 
succeed Ismail el-Azhari as pre- 
mier of Sudan. 


U.S. house of representatives 
rejected (224 to 194) a contro- 
versial bill to provide $1,600,- 
000,000 in aid for school con- 
struction. 


Nepalese government an- 
nounced that a plot to overthrow 
it had been foiled. 


Soviet Communist party 

newspaper Pravda rejected as 
contrary to Leninist ideology 
any action to form opposition 
parties or political groups in the 
U-S.S3R: 


U.S. state dept. announced the 
entering into force of an inter- 
national agreement regarding 
financial support of the North 
Atlantic ice patrol. 


U.S. navy dept. designated 
Capt. Finn Ronne to command 
a U.S. antarctic base to be built 
late in 1956 at the southwest 
corner of the Weddell sea. 


Bill was enacted declaring 
Sinhalese to be the sole offi- 
cial language of Ceylon. 


U.S. Vice-Pres. Nixon delivered 
to Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek a letter from Pres. Kisen- 
hower reiterating U.S. support 
of Nationalist China. 


Soviet leaders announced new 
measures to strengthen the Com- 
munist ideological background 
of older students. 


! U.S. congress passed and 
sent to the White House a 
compromise bill authorizing the 
appropriation of $4,014,575,000 
for foreign economic and military 
aid for the 1957 fiscal year. 


i Pres. Eisenhower reiter- 
ated his decision to seek 
re-election to a 2nd term. 


Soviet government charged 
that U.S. aircraft had recently 
violated Soviet air space by 
flights as deep as 200 mi. within 
Soviet borders. 


British house of lords rejected 
(238 to 95) a bill approved by 
the house of commons to abolish 
the death penalty. 


Clarence B. Randall was ap- 
pointed special assistant to Pres. 
Hisenhower on foreign economic 
policy and chairman of the For- 
eign Economic Policy council. 


i Pres. Eisenhower reported 
to congress that nearly $3,- 
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000,000,000 worth of U.S.-owned 
surplus farm products had been 
disposed of, mostly by export, 
since 1954, 


| Egyptian Pres. Nasser ar- 
£ rived in Belgrade on a state 
visit to Yugoslavia. 


Moscow radio announced that 
the U.S.S.R. and 10 other Com- 
munist nations had signed a for- 
mal agreement for the creation 
of a joint institute for theoretical 
and experimental research in 
nuclear physics. 


| U.S. government informed 

the UN Disarmament com- 
mission that it would continue 
nuclear weapons tests until an 
international agreement had been 
reached to limit or eliminate 
such weapons, 
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| Pres. Eisenhower’s physi- 
cians reported that his 
recovery from surgery had gained 
momentum and that he was 
steadily regaining his strength. 
6 Pres. Eisenhower vetoed a 
bill authorizing $2,136,400,- 
000 for military public works on 
the grounds that 2 of its provi- 


sions constituted a congressional 
invasion of executive authority. 


King Faisal II of Iraq arrived 
in London on a state visit. 


U.S. government charged the 
U.S.S.R. with holding at least 10 
crew members from 2 downed 
U.S. military aircraft. 


Orville E. Hodge, Illinois audi- 
tor of public accounts, resigned 
during an investigation into the 
issuance, endorsement and nego- 
tiation by persons connected 
with his office of checks totalling 
$536,226. 


| Soviet and east German 

governments issued a com- 
muniqué reiterating that reunifi- 
cation of Germany was impossi- 
ble without direct negotiations 
between east and west German 
governments. 


| U.S. defense dept. an- 

nounced that the U.S. far 
-east command with headquar- 
ters in Tokyo would be abol- 
ished July 1, 1957. 


Pres. Eisenhower approved a 
bill authorizing the death pen- 
alty upon conviction of selling or 
giving heroin to persons under 
18. 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. announced plans 
to offer 5,750,000 shares of com- 
mon stock to its shareholders, 
the largest common stock offer- 
ing in history. 


Indian Prime Minister Nehru, 
Egyptian Pres. Nasser and Yu- 
goslav Pres. Tito met for a con- 
ference on islands off the Yugo- 
slav coast. 
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19 U.S. budget surplus of 

$1,754,000,000 (the 4th sur- 
plus since 1930) was reported for 
the 1956 fiscal year. 


British governmentannounced 
the appointment of Sir Harold 
Caccia, deputy undersecy. for 
foreign affairs, to succeed Sir 
Roger Makins as British am- 
bassador to the U.S. 


U.S. government withdrew its 
offer to assist Egypt in the con- 
struction of the Aswan high dam 
on the Nile. 


U.S. Atomic Energy commis- 
sion announced that recent tests 
had proved that the fall-out 
hazard from nuclear explosions 
could be minimized. 


? UN Security council vot- 
ed unanimously to recom- 
mend the admission of Morocco 


to the UN. 


British government withdrew 
its offer to help Egypt construct 
the proposed Aswan high dam. 


West German upper house 
gave final approval (21 to 17) to 
Germany’s first post-World War 


II military conscription law. 
7| Soviet Foreign Minister 

Shepilov indicated that the 
Soviet government was not con- 
sidering aid to Egypt in the con- 
struction of the proposed Aswan 
high dam. 


John W. Gwynne, chairman 
of the Federal Trade commis- 
sion, announced the initiation of 
a drive against illegal discrim- 
ination in prices and services by 
large food stores and their sup- 
pliers. 


y Pres. Eisenhower and the 

chiefs of state and presi- 
dents-elect of 18 Latin-American 
republics signed a declaration at 
Panama setting forth the politi- 
cal, economic and philosophical 
principles subscribed to by them. 


U.S. Securities and Ex- 
2 change commission 
adopted a _ revised regulation 
tightening the rules applicable 
to small stock offerings. 


Harold E. Stassen, presidential 
assistant, named Gov. Christian 
A. Herter (R., Mass.) asa strong- 
er Republican vice-presidential 
nominee than Vice-Pres. Nixon. 


U.S. Atomic Energy commis- 
sion and the defense dept. an- 
nounced the successful conclu- 
sion of a series of nuclear weap- 
ons tests at U.S. proving grounds 
in the western Pacific. 


cabinet with 2 Communist 
members and headed by Her- 
mann Jonasson replaced that of 
Olafur Thors. 


2 New coalition Icelandic 


U.S. house of representatives 
rejected (155 to 135) an admini- 
stration-opposed bill to direct 
the U.S. Atomic Energy com- 
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mission to initiate a $400,000,000 
program for the construction of 
atomic power reactors. 
25 International Bank for 
Reconstruction and De- 
velopment announced the for- 
mation of the International Fin- 
ance Corp. and the election of 


Robert L. Garner of the U.S. as 
its first president. 


Czechoslovak government 
disclosed that the strength of the 
Czechoslovak armed forces 
would be further reduced by 
10,000 men. 


? Egyptian government 
} seized the Suez canal and 
nationalized the Suez Canal Co. 


Italian liner ‘Andrea Doria’’ 
sank off Nantucket Island after 
being rammed July 25 by the 
Swedish liner ‘“‘Stockholm.”’ 


UN Security council voted 
unanimously to recommend Tu- 
nisia for membership in the UN. 


UN Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold 
issued an appeal to Israel and 
the Arab nations to enforce 
cease-fire promises. 


U.S. congress passed and sent 
to the White House a bill in- 
creasing the salaries of cabinet 
members from $22,500 to $25,- 
000 and authorizing increases for 
other high-ranking federal em- 
ployees. 


? Memorandum of agree- 

ment on terms for ending 
the strike of United Steelworkers 
of America against U.S. steel 
companies was signed in New 
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Ecuador’s supreme electoral tri- 
bunal announced that Camilio 
Ponce Enriquez had been elected 
president in elections, June 3, 
1956. 


U.S. congress passed and sent 
to the White House a bill pro- 
viding for an experimental U.S. 
flood insurance program. 


? British treasury blocked 

all Egyptian accounts in the 
U.K. in retaliation for Egyptian 
action concerning the Suez canal. 


2nd session of the 84th U.S. 
congress adjourned sine die, with 
the senate following the house of 
representatives intoadjournment 
shortly after midnight. 


Peru’s newly elected congress 
legalized the Apra party after an 


8-yr. outlawry. 

British Foreign Secy. 
29 Lloyd, French Foreign Min- 
ister Pineau and Robert Mur- 
phy, U.S. deputy undersecy. of 
state, began talks in London con- 
cerning the Egyptian seizure of 
the Suez canal. 


International Coopera- 
30 tion administration an- 
nounced that 20,000 tons of U.S. 
surplus wheat would be sent to 
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Iran to aid victims of severe 
floods. 


British Prime Minister Eden 
told the house of commons that 
Britain could not accept unre- 
stricted control of the Suez canal 
by a single power. 


3 Burmese government re- 

ported that Communist Chi- 
nese frontier troops had occupied 
a section of northeast Burma. 


U.S. Sen. Estes Kefauver (D., 
Tenn.) withdrew from the race 
for the Democratic presidential 
nomination and urged the nomi- 
nation of Adlai E. Stevenson. 


AUGUST 


| Pres. Eisenhower signed the 
Social Security amendments 
of 1956 establishing a system of 
disability insurance and making 
women eligible for social security 
benefits at age 62 instead of 65. 


Honduran government forces 
were reported to have suppressed 
a small-scale army rebellion at 
Tegucigalpa, the capital. 


Czechoslovak national as- 
sembly passed a bill extending 
the powers of the Slovak national 
council. 


Bolivia and Japan signed in 
La Paz an agreement on the 
immigration of Japanese citizens 
into Bolivia. ° 


British, French and U.S. gov- 
ernments called for a 24-nation 
conference in London to consider 
creation of an international body 
to control the Suez canal. 


Albert Woolson, 109, last sur- 
viving member of the Union 
army in the Civil War, died in 
Duluth, Minn. 


British parliament bill pro- 
viding for establishment of a 
British Caribbean federation was 
enacted following its unopposed 
passage by both houses. 


Pres. Eisenhower appointed 

Leroy E. Burney as surgeon 
general of the U.S. public health 
service. 


U.S. treasury dept. authorized 
U.S. shipowners to pay tolls to 
the new Egyptian Suez canal 
authority, provided payment was 
made under protest. 


Gold Coast’s newly elected leg- 
islative assembly unanimously 
adopted a resolution (boycotted 
by opposition members) calling 
for its independence within the 
British commonwealth. 


Indonesia repudiated its 

debts to the Netherlands, re- 
portedly in excess of $1,000,000,- 
000. 


Indian Atomic Energy com- 
mission announced the com- 
mencement of operation of In- 
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dia’s first atomic reactor at 
Trombay, near Bombay. 


Egyptian government re- 
called an unspecified number 
of army reservists to active duty. 


Warsaw radio announced that 
the Polish United Workers’ 
(Communist) party had rehabil- 
itated and readmitted to mem- 
bership Wladyslaw Gomulka, its 
former sec. general. 


United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica and 12 major U.S. steel com- 
panies signed 3-yr. contracts 
carrying out their memorandum 
of agreement and effectively set- 
tling a 36-day strike. 


Pres. Eisenhower signed a 

bill permitting the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to begin 
investigation of kidnapping cases 
after the expiration of 24 hr. in- 
stead of 7 days. 


Communist China lifted its 
ban on visits by U.S. news corre- 
spondents, but the U.S. state 
dept. said its policy of forbidding 
the use of U.S. passports for 
travel in Communist China 
would not be changed. 


Jordan and Syria signed an 
agreement in Damascus provid- 
ing for the formation of a cus- 
toms and economic union. 


Pres. Iskander Mirza of 
Pakistan arrived in Kabul on 
a state visit to Afghanistan. 


White House made public a 
letter from Pres. Eisenhower to 
Soviet Premier Bulganin which 
made apparent an impasse in 
direct disarmament negotiations 
between them. 


J. Lee Rankin, chief of the 
justice dept.’s legal counsel of- 
fice, was nominated by Pres. 
Eisenhower to succeed Simon FE. 
Sobeloff as U.S. solicitor general. 


Canada and USS. signed in 

Ottawa a supplementary con- 
vention for the avoidance of 
double income taxation designed 
primarily to encourage wider 
Canadiai participation in own- 
ership of Canadian subsidiaries 
of U.S. corporations. 


British Prime Minister Eden 
in a radio-TV address stated 
that Egyptian Pres. Nasser was 
Britain’s only enemy in the Suez 
canal crisis. 


Egyptian Pres. Nasser pro- 
claimed the formation of a 
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new national liberation army. 
3 convicted Greek Cypriots 
were hanged by British author- 


ities in Nicosia, Cyprus. 


Soviet government accepted 
with reservations an invitation 
to the London conference on the 
status of the Suez canal. 


| Six eastern U.S. railroads 

petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce commission for a 45% 
increase in Iist-class passenger 
fares and a 5% increase in coach 
fares. 


Pres. Eisenhower completed 
action on bills passed by the 2nd 
session of the 84th U.S. congress 
by vetoing a $1,600,000,000 riv- 
ers and harbours authorization 


bill. 


| Soviet government an- 
nounced plans to develop 
through irrigation a vast new 
cotton-producing region on the 
steppes of Uzbekistan and Ka- 
zakhstan. 


| Egypt rejected an invitation 
to the London conference on 
the status of the Suez canal. 


Britain initiated a major airlift 
of troops to the middle east. 


Pres. Eisenhower met at the 
White House with congressional 
leaders of both parties to review 
the Suez canal situation. 


| West German Red Cross 

announced that up to 160,- 
000 Czechoslovak citizens of Ger- 
man descent had been granted 
freedom to emigrate to west 
Germany. 


U.S. commerce dept. reported 
that the U.S. gross national prod- 
uct had reached the record an- 
nual rate of $408,000,000,000 in 
the 2nd quarter of 1956. 


U.S. Defense Secy. Wilson set 
up a special committee headed 
by Charles A. Coolidge of Boston, 
Mass., to determine how to halt 
leaks of secret military docu- 
ments. 


| Soviet government denied 
that any U.S. air force or 

naval aviation personnel were 

being held in Soviet territory. 


Jacques Georges-Picot, direc- 
tor general of the Suez Canal 
Co., announced that most of its 
non-Egyptian employees had re- 
mained loyal to the company and 
refused to work for the new 
Egyptian canal authority. 


Bey of Tunis sealed a number 
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of decrees affecting the status of 
Tunisian women, including one 
providing for the prospective 
abolition of polygamy. 


U.S. office of defense mobili- 
zation announced the formation 
of a middle east emergency com- 
mittee composed of U.S. oil com- 
panies engaged in foreign petro- 
leun: operations. 


; U.S. government an- 

nounced in Geneva, Switz., 
that it regarded as ineffectual, 
and would not adhere to, a pro- 
posed new international conven- 
tion to outlaw certain indirect 
forms of slavery, such as debt 
bondage. 


Adlai E. Stevenson of IIli- 
nois was renamed the Dem- 
ocratic presidential nominee on 
the first ballot at convention at 
Chicago; Gov. W. Averell Harri- 
man of New York ran second. 


Conference on the status of the 
Suez canal opened in London 
with representatives of 22 na- 
tions in attendance. 


Cypriot terrorist organiza- 
tion (EOKA) announced the 
suspension of its campaign of 
violence in order to facilitate a 
settlement of the dispute with 


British authorities. 

17 U.S. Sen. Estes Kefauver 
(D., Tenn.) was named the 

Democratic vice-presidential 

nominee on the 2nd ballot at 

convention at Chicago. 


UN Truce Supervisory organ- 
ization reported that 9 Egyp- 
tian soldiers had been killed in 
2 incidents near the Israeli bor- 
der in the Gaza area. 


West German constitutional 
court outlawed the west Ger- 
man Communist party and its 
numerous front organizations. 


Venezuelan government 

published decrees granting 
the first new petroleum conces- 
sions since 1945. 


A Malayan Federation gov- 

ernment stated in its an- 
nual report that Communist ter- 
rorists in Malaya had been re- 
duced to more of an annoyance 
than a threat. 


U.S. commerce dept. esti- 
mated that U.S. investments 
abroad totalled $29,000,000,000 
in 1955, an increase of $2,400,- 
000,000 over 1954. 


? British colonial office an- 
»f nounced that Britain would 
give £500,000 ($1,400,000) to 


Malta to cover urgent financial 


needs. 

22 Pres. Eisenhower and 
Vice-Pres. Nixon were 

unanimously renamed the Re- 

publican presidential and vice- 

presidential nominees at conven- 

tion at San Francisco. 


U.S. navy dept. reported that 
a U.S. navy patrol plane was 
missing after being attacked by 
aircraft off the coast of Com- 
munist China. 


British government offered 
terrorists on the island of Cyprus 
3 weeks in which to surrender 


with their arms. 

23 Federal Reserve board au- 
thorized an increase from 

234% to 3% in the discount rate 

to be charged to banks by Fed- 

eral Reserve banks in 4 areas, 

including New York. 


18 nations agreed at the Lon- 
don conference to ask Egypt to 
enter into negotiations with a 5- 
power committee for interna- 
tional operation of the Suez 
canal. 


? Afghanistan was reported 

to have signed agreements 
with the U.S.S.R. and Czecho- 
slovakia providing for shipment 
of arms, ammunition and air- 
craft to Afghanistan. 


? White -House announced 
the explosion of a nuclear 


weapon in Soviet central Asia 
by the U.S.S.R. 2 days earlier. 


British government charged 
that exiled Archbishop Makarios 
had personally directed terrorist 


activities on Cyprus. 

21 International Coopera- 
tion administration 

stopped the initiation of new aid 

projects in Kgypt. 


? British treasury an- 

nounced final approval of the 
proposed purchase of Trinidad 
Oil Co. by Texas Co. of the U.S. 


Egyptian Pres. Nasser agreed 
to discuss settlement of the Suez 
canal dispute with a 5-power 
committee headed by Australian 
Prime Minister Robert G. Men- 
zies. 
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29 Demonstrations against 
admission of Negro students 
to previously all-white high 
schools broke out in Clinton, 
Tenn. and Mansfield, Tex. 


British foreign office an- 
nounced that France had been 
granted permission to station 
troops temporarily on Cyprus. 


India and U.S. signed in New 
Delhi an agreement providing 
for the delivery to India of $305,- 
900,000 worth of U.S. agricul- 
tural surpluses plus the advanc- 
ing by the U.S. of $54,200,000 


toward transportation expenses. 


3 Cypriot terrorists resumed 
VU their activities on the island 
of Cyprus with the mining of a 
British landing craft at Fama- 
gusta. 


3 Soviet track team can- 

celled a meet in London 
with a British team because of 
the arrest by British police of a 
Soviet woman athlete on a shop- 
lifting charge. 


Brazilian government sus- 
pended export to the U.S. of 
minerals used for nuclear energy 
and denounced a Brazilian-U.S. 
agreement for a joint search for 
uranium in Brazil. 


Pres. Eisenhower announced 
at his press conference the deto- 
nation by the U.S.S.R. of a 2nd 
nuclear device; the report was 
later confirmed by a Soviet an- 
nouncement. 


SEPTEMBER 


Pres. Eisenhower issued an 

executive order designating 
the World Meteorological organ- 
ization a public international 
organization with attendant 
privileges, exemptions and im- 
munities under U.S. law. 


Ceylon and U.S.S.R., follow- 
ing a conference in Moscow, an- 
nounced that they had agreed on 
plans for economic co-operation 
and the exchange of diplomatic 
representatives. 


James Mitchell, U.S. la- 
bour secy., reported that U.S. 
er 
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employment in Aug. 1956 was at 
the all-time high of 66,800,000. 


National guardsmen took over 
law enforcement in Clinton, 
Tenn., following school integra- 
tion riots. 


3 U.S. Atomic Energy com- 
mission announced the ex- 
plosion of a 3rd atomic weapon 
by the U.S.S.R. in its most re- 
cent series of tests. 


UN Food and Agriculture 
organization reported that 
world agricultural production 
had risen by 3% in 1955-56. 


Robert G. Menzies, Australian 
prime minister, presented to 
Egyptian Pres. Nasser an 18- 
nation plan for international con- 
trol of the Suez canal. 


U.S. Civil Aeronautics ad- 

ministration announced plans 
for establishing an office of air 
trafic control responsible for 
safer direction of planes in 
crowded airways. 


Pres. Eisenhower formally of- 
fered to Democratic presidential 
nominee Stevenson periodic 
briefings by the Central Intelli- 
gence agency on international 
developments. 


Benjamin F. Fairless was 

named by Pres. Eisenhower 
as chairman of a citizens’ com- 
mittee to review foreign aid de- 
velopments. 


Pres. Eisenhower stated at a 
press conference that he would 
oppose U.S. intervention in 
southern school disputes unless 
the states were unwilling or un- 
able to resist mob violence. 


Jordanian goverment 

awarded a contract to a west 
German firm for the construction 
of a port at ‘Aqaba at the head of 
the gulf of ‘Aqaba. 


National guardsmen with 
fixed bayonets opened the way 
for Negro students seeking to 
attend an integrated high school 
in Sturgis, Ky. 


Sherman Minton, associate 

justice, announced his retire- 
ment from the U.S. supreme 
court, effective Oct. 15. 


West Germany called upon the 
U.S.S.R. to resume energetically 
efforts to advance reunification 
of the German people. 


Mexico initiated a 5-yr. cam- 
paign for the eradication of 
malaria. 
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8 Soviet government an- 
nounced that the Soviet's 
first minimum wage law would 
go into effect on Jan. 1, 1957. 


g Atomic laboratory at Los 
Alamos, N.M., disclosed that 

for a year it had been working on 

nuclear-powered rockets. 


Negotiations with Egypt over 
the control of the Suez canal by 
committee headed by Australian 
Prime Minister Menzies were re- 
vealed to have ended in failure. 


| U.S. Export-Import bank 

announced a plan of accel- 
erated assistance in financing 
exports of surplus U.S. farm 
commodities on a_ short-term 
basis. 


Tass, Soviet news agency, an- 
nounced the carrying out of an- 
other Soviet atomic weapons test 
and confirmed a previous test 
earlier in the month. 


Egypt proposed the establish- 
ment of a special negotiating 
body composed of all nations 
using the Suez canal to work out 
a settlement of the canal dispute. 


H. S. Suhrawardy, leader of 
the People’s league, was named 
prime minister of Pakistan to 
succeed Mohammed Ali. 


| | British Prime Minister 

Eden and French Premier 
Mollet agreed upon a harsh eco- 
nomic campaign to force Egypt 
to agree to international control 


of the Suez canal. 

1? Jordan claimed that Israeli 
forces had wiped out a Jor- 

danian police post in the Hebron 

area. 


Pres. Sukarno of Indonesia ar- 
rived in Belgrade on a state 
visit to Yugoslavia. 


i UN Secy. Gen. Hammar- 

skjold called upon middle 
east countries to honour their 
obligations under the Palestine 


armistice agreements. 

[4 Egypt took over full con- 
trol of the Suez canal with 

almost entirely Egyptian person- 

nel after most foreign employees 

quit their jobs. 


White House announced that 
Soviet Premier Bulganin in an- 
other letter to Pres. Eisenhower 
had proposed new negotiations 
to deal with concrete rather than 
general questions on disarma- 
ment. 


UN Secy. Gen. Hammar- 


skjold warned Israel and Jordan 
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against further outbreaks along 
their frontier in disregard to UN 
appeals. 


University of California an- 
nounced the discovery of the 
antineutron, a new and previ- 
ously unknown particle, with 
the property of destroying mat- 
ter in its ordinary state. 


| Soviet government de- 
nounced the Suez Canal 
Users’ assn. proposed by the 
U.K., France and the U.S. 


Indonesia and U.S.S.R. signed 
in Jakarta an agreement provid- 
ing for Soviet credits of $100,- 
000,000 in the form of capital 
goods, machinery and heavy in- 
dustrial equipment. 


8th national congress of the 
Chinese Communist party (the 
first since 1945) met in Peking. 


| U.S. Export-Import bank 

in its annual report revealed 
that in the 1956 fiscal year, it 
had granted 156 loans totalling 
$375,900,000 to finance exports 
of U.S. equipment, commodities 
and services. 


| Inter-American commit- 

tee of presidential repre- 
sentatives held its 1st meeting 
in Washington, D.C., with Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower representing 
Pres. Eisenhower. 


U.S. Export-Import bank an- 
nounced its readiness to extend 
credits up to $100,000,000 to 
Argentina for economic re- 
covery. 


| Poland and U.S.S.R. 
signed in Moscow an agree- 

ment providing for large-scale 

Soviet aid to Polish economy. 


British government an- 
nounced that, subject to parlia- 
mentary approval, the Gold 
Coast would be granted indepen- 
dence within the commonwealth 
of nations on March 6, 1957. 


International Bank for Re- 
construction and Develop- 
ment made public a loan of 
$3,000,000 to the Central Bank 
of Costa Rica to provide for 
development of agriculture and 
light industry. 


| 2nd conference on control 

of the Suez canal opened in 
London, with representatives of 
18 nations in attendance. 


International Cooperation 
administration announced a gift 
by the U.S. to Tunisia of up to 
45,000 tons of wheat to avert a 
threatening food shortage. 
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Executive board of the Inter- 
national Monetary fund an- 
nounced the appointment of Per 
Jacobsson of Sweden as manag- 
ing director and board chairman. 

Argentina became a mem- 
20 ber of the International 
Monetary fund and the Inter- 


national Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. 


White House announced 4 ac- 
tions to increase availability of 


mortgage money for housing 
construction. 
Binay Ranjan Sen, Indian 


ambassador to Japan, was elected 
director general of the UN Food 
and Agriculture organization to 
succeed Philip V. Cardon of the 
Us: 


International Bank for Re- 
construction and Develop- 
ment announced 2 loans total- 
ling $31,000,000 for electrical 
power expansion to 2 Austrian 
concerns in conjunction with an 
Austrian government-owned 
agency. 


? 3 Greek Cypriot rebels 

were hanged by British au- 
thorities in Cyprus after convic- 
tion on charges of violence and 
murder. 


Canadian government an- 
nounced that it would sell 24 jet 
fighter planes to Israel. 


Draft plan for a Suez Canal 
Users’ assn. which would not 
bind its members to drastic ac- 
tion was approved at London 
conference. 


South Vietnam became a mem- 
ber of the International Mone- 
tary fund and the International 


Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 
George Drew, leader of the 


Canadian Progressive Conserva- 
tive party, resigned because of 


ill health. 

2? Princess Margaret of the 
U.K. arrived in Kenya ona 

5-week official visit to British 

territories in the Indian ocean 

and east Africa. 


U.S. Communists issued a 
statement confessing past errors 
and proposing to reform their 
party. 


? Bolivian government de- 
clared a state of siege to 
quell hunger riots. 


British and French govern- 
ments requested a meeting of 
the UN Security council to con- 
sider the Suez canal situation. 
24 Egypt, Saudi Arabia and 
Syria issued a joint com- 
muniqué demanding that the 
western powers negotiate with 


Egypt on the Suez canal without 
pressure. 


— 
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Belgium and west Germany 
signed in Brussels an agreement 
providing for the return to Ger- 
man sovereignty of border areas 
placed under Belgium military 
administration in 1949. 


U.S. Atomic Energy commis- 
sion and the state dept. an- 
nounced the signing of an agree- 
ment by the U.S., the U.K. and 
Canada as to disposition of rights 
in atomic energy inventions. 
First telephone cable be- 
25 tween North America and 
Europe was opened with cere- 


monies in New York, London 
and Ottawa. 


? Israeli troops were re- 

ported to have killed over 
50 Jordanians in reprisal attacks 
on Jordanian army and police 
posts. 


UN Security council voted to 
consider the Anglo-French com- 
plaint against Egypt’s nationali- 
zation of the Suez canal and also 
Egypt’s countercomplaint. 


British government an- 
nounced its decision to permit 
Seretse Khama, former chief- 
designate of the Bamangwato 
tribe, to return to Bechuanaland 


as a private citizen. 

21 Yugoslav Pres. Tito and 
Soviet Communist Party Ist 

Secy. Khrushchev left Belgrade 

together by air for discussions in 


the U.S.S.R. 


Bolivian plane carrying 47 
political prisoners was seized by 
them and flown to Salta, Arg., 
where they received political 
asylum. 


Medical autherities in New 
York city declared after exami- 
nations that Javier Pereira, 
Colombian Indian who claimed 
to be 167 yr. old, might be more 
than 150. 


First of a new test series of 
British atomic devices was held 
at the Maralinga proving ground 
in the south Australian desert. 


? North Atlantic council 
issued a communiqué ex- 
pressing concern over west Ger- 
many’s decision to reduce from 
18 months to 1 yr. the period of 
military service for conscripts. 


Indian Prime Minister Nehru 
and King Saud of Saudi Arabia 
ended a 3-day conference in 
Saudi Arabia with a joint com- 
muniqué urging a negotiated 
settlement of the Suez canal 
dispute. 


2 U.S.S. ‘‘Ranger,”’ 3rd U.S. 
super aircraft carrier, was 
launched at Newport News, Va. 


Soviet government accepted a 
U.S. invitation to send repre- 
sentatives to observe the 1956 
presidential elections. 


Luis A. Somoza was elected 
president of Nicaragua to suc- 
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ceed his father, Gen. Anastasio 
Somoza, who died in Panama of 
wounds inflicted by an assassin. 


Pres. Eisenhower announced 
the selection of William J. Bren- 
nan, Jr., associate justice of the 
N.J. supreme court, to succeed 
Sherman Minton as an associate 
justice of the U.S. supreme court. 


West German Chancellor 
Adenauer and French Premier 
Mollet concluded in Bonn an 
agreement for the return of the 
Saar to west Germany. 


3 Pres. Sukarno of Indonesia 
arrived in Peking on a state 
visit to Communist China. 


OCTOBER 


Suez Canal Users assn. 

was formally inaugurated in 
London with a membership of 
15 nations, including France, the 
U.K. and the U.S. 


National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis announced a 
campaign to vaccinate everyone, 
at least through the age of 35, 
with Salk antipolio vaccine. 


Italy and Libya signed in 

Rome an agreement settling a 
number of problems outstanding 
since the end of World War II. 


Pres. Eisenhower issued an ex- 
ecutive order designating the 
International Finance Corp. asa 
public internaticnal organization 
with attendant privileges, ex- 
emptions and immunities under 


U.S. law. 


Israel announced its inten- 

tion to boycott future meet- 
ings of the Israeli-Jordanian 
Mixed Armistice commission. 


Argentina and U.S. signed in 
Buenos Aires an agreement pro- 
viding for the assignment to 
Argentina of a U.S. air force 
mission. 


Suez Canal Users assn. 

adopted resolutions detailing 
agreements on finance and or- 
ganization. 


Israeli-Jordanian Mixed Ar- 
mistice commission voted to 
censure Israel for planned and 
unprovoked aggression in a raid 
on Husan, Jordan, in Sept. 1956. 


United Mine Workers of 
America and Bituminous Coal 
Operators assn. signed a contract 
providing for an increase in 
wages and fringe benefits total- 
ling 30 cents an hour for bitumi- 
nous coal miners. 


UN Security council 

opened debate on the Anglo- 
French complaint concerning 
Egyptian nationalization of the 
Suez canal. 


Albert B. Sabin of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati (O.) an- 
nounced that he had developed 


an antipolio vaccine to be taken 
orally. 


Moroccan foreign minis- 
] try announced the renuncia- 
tion by the U.S. of its extraterri- 
torial treaty rights in Morocco. 


U.S. Atty. Gen. Brownell in a 
memorandum to Pres. WHisen- 
hower stated that the communist 
threat in the U.S. could be met 
within the framework of the con- 
stitution and judicial processes. 


British government was fre- 
ported to have asked the U.S. to 
bar its ships from paying tolls to 
the Egyptian-controlled Suez 
canal authority. 


Don Larsen, of the New 

York Yankees baseball team, 
in the 5th game of the 1956 
world series pitched the first per- 
fect major league baseball game 
in 34 yr. and the first no-hit 
game in world series history. 


that trade between the com- 
munist bloc and the rest of the 
world increased by 24% in 
1955. 


9 U.S. government reported 


| British colony of Hong 
Kong was swept by severe 
rioting and looting. 


New York Yankees baseball 
team defeated the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, 9 to 0, in the 7th game 
to win the, 1956 world series. 


U.S., Britain and France in 
notes delivered to the Soviet 
government urged resumption 
of negotiations on the reunifica- 
tion of Germany. 
iI Internationa! Bank for 
Reconstruction and De- 
velopment announced a loan 
equivalent to $74,628,000 to an 
Italian government agency for 


agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment of southern Italy. 


Pres. Eisenhower announced 
new steps to help ease acute dis- 
tress in U.S. drought areas. 


UN Truce Supervisory organi- 
zation reported that 66 persons 
had been killed in an Israeli 
reprisal raid into Jordanian ter- 
ritory. 


| Pres. Eisenhower named 
Bertram D. Tallamy of New 

York to the new post of federal 

highway administrator. 


British, Egyptian and French 
foreign ministers agreed in New 
York city, upon 6 general prin- 
ciples to govern operation of the 
Suez canal but remained dead- 
locked on the question of control. 


Arthur S. Flemming, U.S. de- 
fense mobilizer, was authorized 
by Pres. Hisenhower to begin a 
study of U.S. oil tanker require- 
ments. 


British government warned 
Israel that Britain was prepared 
to fulfill obligations for the de- 


OCTOBER — Continued 


fense of Jordan under the Anglo- 
Jordanian treaty of 1948. 


Netherlands’ parliament re- 
solved the longest crisis in its 
history with the re-appointment 
of Willem Drees as premier to 
head a coalition government. 


| U.S.S.R. cast its 78th veto 

in the UN Security council 
to bar a key section of an Anglo- 
French resolution in the Suez 
canal crisis. 


| Pope Pius XII in a radio 

address deplored employ- 
ment of women in industrial and 
heavy labour. 


| Burma and Thailand 
signed in Bangkok a treaty 
of peace and friendship. 


Pres. Eisenhower conditionally 
authorized the continuance of 
U.S. economic aid to Yugoslavia 
but withheld heavy military 
equipment until the situation 
could be more accurately ap- 
praised. 


U.S. Atomic Energy commis- 
sion and the commerce dept. 
were directed by Pres. Hisen- 
hower to proceed with the design 
and construction of the first U.S. 
atomic-powered merchant ship. 


Jordan requested the UN Se- 
curity council to meet as soon as 
possible to consider new acts of 
aggression by Israel against 
Jordan. 


| Grand Army of the Re- 

public officially went out of 
existence with the signing of a 
U.S. federal court order turning 
over the remainder of its prop- 
erty to the Smithsonian institu- 
tion. 


| Queen Elizabeth I! opened 
the world’s first full-scale 


nuclear power station at Calder 
Hall, Eng. 


France and Britain in a joint 
communiqué stated that they 
were ready to consider together 
any new HKgyptian proposals for 
settlement of the Suez canal dis- 


pute. 

i8 International Monetary 
fund approved a stand-by 

arrangement granting France the 

right to purchase for francs up to 

$262,500,000 from the fund in 

the next 12 months. 


4956 Nobel prize for medicine 
was awarded to Dickinson W. 
Richardsand André F. Cournand 
of Columbia university and Wer- 
ner Forssmann (west Germany) 
for their work in cardiology. 


Antony Head, secy. for war, 
was named to succeed Sir Walter 
Monckton as minister of defense 
in the British cabinet. 
r 
19 Eyvind Bartels, Danish 
consul general in New York, 
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was appointed administrator of 
the Suez Canal Users assn. 


Japan and U.S.S.R. signed in 
Moscow a joint declaration end- 
ing the state of war between 
them and re-establishing diplo- 
matic relations. 


’] Pres. Eisenhower in a let- 

ter to former Pres. Herbert 
Hoover stated that satisfactory 
progress had been made in carry- 
ing out recommendations of the 
Hoover commission on the or- 
ganization of the executive 
branch of the government but 
that much remained to be done. 


? Julio Lozano Diaz was 
forced by a military junta 
to resign as Honduran chief of 
state. 


Wladyslaw Gomulka was 
elected to replace Edward Ochab 
as Ist secy. of the Polish Com- 
munist party; former Soviet 
Marshal K. K. Rokossovsky 
failed to secure re-election to the 
Politburo. 


Pres. Eisenhower in a letter to 
Soviet Premier Bulganin angrily 
denounced as interference in U.S. 
politics the latter’s note to him 
suggesting that they negotiate 
an agreement to end atomic wea- 
pons tests. 


British admiralty announced 
the promotion to the rank of 
admiral of the fleet of lHarl 
Mountbatten of Burma, first sea 
lord and chief of naval staff. 


? Soviet army units were 
reported to have begun new 
manoeuvres in Poland. 


French authorities seized 5 
chief Algerian rebel leaders after 
ordering diversion to Algiers air- 
port of the plane in which they 
were flying from Morocco to 
Tunisia. 


? Hungarian police fired 

upon a Budapest crowd 
demonstrating against the Hun- 
garian government and the pres- 
ence of Soviet troops in Hungary. 


Representatives of 82 nations 
voted unanimously to establish 
an international agency to pro- 
mote the peaceful use of atomic 
energy throughout the world. 


White House released to the 
press a statement by Pres. Hisen- 
hower and 2 related memoranda 
detailing U.S. policies and ac- 
tions in the development and 
testing of nuclear weapons. 


? Indian government an- 

nounced that the Gregorian 
calendar would be adopted for 
all official purposes effective 
March 22, 1957. 


Soviet forces were reported to 
have quelled anti-Soviet rioting 
in Budapest as Imre Nagy re- 
placed Andras Hegedus as Hun- 
garian premier. 


? Austria and U.S. signed 
in Washington, D.C., a con- 


EVENTS + 1956 


vention for the avoidance of 
double taxation with respect to 
taxes on income. 


Erno Gero was replaced by 
Janos Kadar as 1st secy. of the 
Hungarian Communist party 
amid continued demonstrations. 


Egypt, Jordan and Syria 
signed an agreement placing 
their armies under a joint com- 
mand headed by Maj. Gen. Ab- 
del Hakim Amer of Egypt. 


Juan Ramén Jiménez, Span- 
ish-born poet residing in Puerto 
Rico, was awarded the 1956 
Nobel prize for literature. 


International Bank for Re- 
construction and Develop- 
ment announced a loan of $25,- 
500,000 to an autonomous Uru- 
guayan government agency for 
electric power development. 


2 South Vietnam promul- 

gated a new republican con- 
stitution giving broad powers to 
its president. 


Pres. Eisenhower promised to 
make available 11,000 lb. of ura- 
nium 235 to the newly estab- 
lished International Atomic En- 


ergy agency. 
2] Hungarian cabinet was 
broadened by the addition 
of 2 leaders of the outlawed 
Smallholders’ party. 


? Pres. Eisenhower’s physi- 

cians reported after a thor- 
ough examination that he was in 
excellent health. 


UN Security council voted 9 
tO (UES: SER.) eto, pub on) vits 
agenda consideration of the situ- 
ation in Hungary. 


Israeli government announced 
that army reserves had been 
mobilized and stationed along 
the borders of neighbouring Arab 
states. 


Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, 
Roman Catholic primate of 
Poland, was released by the 
Polish government. 


Eric Williams, leader of the 
People’s National movement, 
formed a new government in 


Trinidad. 

29 Israeli forces invaded 
Egyptian territory in the 

Sinai peninsula and were re- 

ported to have moved to within 

25 mi. of the Suez canal. 


Declaration abrogating the in- 
ternational status of Tangier 
was signed there by representa- 
tives of Morocco and the 8 
nations comprising the Inter- 
national Control commission for 
Tangier. 


Soviet government an- 
3 nounced its willingness to 
examine the question of the sta- 
tioning of Soviet troops in satel- 
lite countries. 
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Anglo-French ultimatum, 
rejected by Egypt and condi- 
tionally accepted by Israel, 
stated that unless Egypt and 
Israel ceased hostilities in the 


Sinai peninsula Britain and 
France would seize the Suez 
canal. 


Britain and France vetoed 2 
UN Security council resolutions 
with regard to the invasion of 
agypt. 


Italy and U.S. signed in Rome 
an agreement for supplying Italy 
with U.S. surplus agricultural 
products amounting to $60,800,- 
000. 


3 Pres. Eisenhower in a na- 

tionwide TV-radio address 
pledged that the U.S. would not 
become involved in hostilities in 
the middle east. 


British bombers raided air 
fields in Egypt while a British 
cruiser sank an Egyptian frigate 
in the gulf of Suez; Gen. Sir 
Charles Keightley was named 
commander in chief of the Anglo- 
French forces moving on Egypt. 


Lord Malvern announced his 
resignation as prime minister of 
the federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland after serving 23 yr. 
as prime minister of Southern 
Rhodesia (1933-53) and then of 
the federation. 


NOVEMBER 


Hungarian Premier Imre 

Nagy asked that the situa- 
tion in Hungary be put before 
the UN general assembly as 
Soviet forces poured back into 
the country. 


UN general assembly met in 
New York in emergency session 
to consider the situation in 
Egypt. 


1956 Nobel prize for physics 
was awarded to William H. 
Shockley, Walter H. Brattain 
and John Bardeen, all of the 
U.S.; chemistry prize went to 
Sir Cyril Hinshelwood (U.K.) 
and Nikolai N. Semenov (U.S.- 
S.R.). 


Pres. Eisenhower offered 
$20,000,000 worth of food and 
medical supplies to Hungary. 


U.S. state dept. disclosed that 
U.S. shipments of military sup- 
plies to Israel and Egypt had 
been stopped. 


Israeli units were reported 
to have reached the east 
bank of the Suez canal. 


Anthony Nutting, British min- 
ister for foreign affairs, resigned 
in protest against the govern- 
ment’s policy of armed interven- 
tion in Egypt. 


Iraqi and Jordanian govern- 
ments confirmed that Iraqi and 
Syrian troops had entered Jor- 
dan. 
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Britain and France rejected 
the request of the UN general 
assembly for a cease-fire in the 
Suez canal area. 


U.S. Secy. of State Dulles 
underwent an emergency opera- 
tion in Washington, D.C., for 
removal of a section of the colon. 


UN Secy. Gen. Hammar- 

skjold recommended the im- 
mediate establishment of a UN 
emergency force to supervise the 
cessation of hostilities in the 
middle east. 


Moscow radio announced the 
formation of a new Hungarian 
government headed by Janos 
Kadar. 


Pres. Eisenhower sent an ur- 
gent personal message to Soviet 
Premier Bulganin requesting that 
Soviet troops be recalled from 
Hungary. 


UN general assembly voted 
(50 to 8) to send observers to 
Hungary to investigate the situ- 
ation there. 


British and French para- 

troopers were reported to 
have seized Port Said at the 
northern entrance to the Suez 
canal. 


Soviet government announced 
that it was prepared to use force 
to crush aggression and restore 
peace in the middle east; White 
House warned that the U.S. 
would oppose any attempt at 
Soviet intervention. 


Pres. Eisenhowerand Vice- 

Pres. Nixon won 41 states 
and 457 electoral votes to win re- 
election to a 2nd term; Demo- 
crats retained control of both 
houses of congress. 


U.S. state dept. issued a state- 
ment asserting that any viola- 
tion of territorial integrity or in- 
ternal sovereignty of Austria 
would be a grave threat to peace. 


Britain and France ceased 

fire in Egypt at 2 a.m. (Egyp- 
tian time) and halted their ad- 
vance against Egyptian forces in 
the Suez canal zone. 


Nobel peace prize committee 
announced that it had found no 
worthy recipient for the 1955 
and 1956 prizes. 


Soviet troops were reported to 
have broken Hungarian resist- 
ance in Budapest and all other 
rebel centres except Gyor in the 
northwest. 
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UN general assembly adopted 
(65 to 1) a resolution requesting 
Britain, France and Israel to 
withdraw their troops from 
Egypt. 


Two U.S. Navy balloonists 
soared to a record altitude of 
76,000 ft. 


Israel agreed to withdraw its 
troops from Egypt as soon as 
satisfactory arrangements were 
made for a UN police force. 


Pres. Eisenhower ordered ad- 
ministrators of the Refugee Re- 
lief act to take extraordinary 
measures to secure the entry of 
5,000 Hungarian refugees into 
the U.S. 


g UN general assembly 
adopted a resolution calling 
on the U.S.S.R. and Hungary to 
cease interfering with the move- 
ment of Red Cross supplies into 
Hungary. 


Pres. Eisenhower and his chief 
advisers briefed 23 congressional 
leaders on the middle east and 


east European situations. 

10 First contingent of the 
UN police force to Egypt 

arrived by air at Naples, It., 

from Denmark. 


White House confirmed selec- 
tion of the undersecy. of labour, 
Arthur L. Larson, as director of 
the U.S. Information agency. 


Soviet government said it 
would permit volunteers to pro- 
ceed to Egypt if British, French 
and Israeli forces were not with- 
drawn. 


Pres. Eisenhower rejected a 
Swiss proposal for a meeting in 
Switzerland of the heads of gov- 
ernment of the great powers. 


U.S. air force’s first super- 

sonic bomber, the B-58, 
made its maiden flight at Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 


| Prince Wan Waithayakon 

of Thailand was elected 
president of the regular 1956 ses- 
sion of the UN general assembly, 
opened at UN headquarters in 
New York city. 


UN Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold 
announced that Egypt hadagreed 
to the entry into Egypt of a UN 
police force. 


Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, 
retiring supremeallied command- 
er in Europe, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Red Cross, 
effective Jan. 1, 1957. 
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U.S. commerce dept. an- 
nounced that the U.S. gross na- 
tional product had reached the 
record annual rate of $414,000,- 
000,000 in the 3rd quarter of 


1956. 

British Colonial Secy. 
13 Lennox-Boyd announced 
the termination of British mili- 
tary operations against the Mau 
Mau in Kenya. 


Polish government relieved 
former Soviet Marshal K. K. 
Rokossovsky of his posts as vice- 
premier and defense minister. 


Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, 
supreme allied commander in 
Europe, warned that the U.S.S.R. 
and the Soviet bloc would be de- 
stroyed if they attacked the 
west. 


Raymond J. Saulnier of New 
York city was named to succeed 
Arthur F. Burns as chairman of 
Pres. Hisenhower’s council of 
economic advisers; Paul W. Mc- 
Cracken of Michigan was named 
to the council. 


| Pres. Eisenhower stated 

that the U.S. would oppose 
through the UN any Soviet mili- 
tary intervention in the middle 
east. 


| Danish and Norwegian 

units, first contingents of 
the UN police force, arrived by 
air near Ismailia on the Suez 
canal. 


Budapest central council of 
workers voted to continue its 
general strike until former Pre- 
mier Nagy was restored and So- 
viet troops withdrawn from 
Hungary. 


Arab league’s nine members 
voted unanimously in Beirut, 
Leb., to break off diplomatic re- 
lations with Britain and France 
unless their forces were with- 
drawn from Egypt. 


| UN general assembly 
voted (47 to 24) to bar until 

1957 debate on admission of 

Communist China to the UN. 


| Soviet radio broadcast a 
F revised Soviet plan for world 
disarmament. 


Oregon State defeated Idaho, 
14-10, to win the Pacific Coast 
football conference title; Okla- 
homa defeated Missouri, 67-14, 
to win the Big Seven title. 


Envoys of Israel and 12 NATO 
members walked out of a Soviet 
reception at the Kremlin in Mos- 
cow following a tirade by Soviet 


Communist Party 1st Secy. 
Khrushchey. 


Pres. Eisenhower approved 
new regulations permitting the 
U.S. Atomic Energy commission 
to make uranium available to 
nations desiring it for nuclear 
reactors dedicated to peaceful 
uses. 


Soviet news agency announced 
that another Soviet nuclear test 
had been carried out at a great 
height over Soviet territory. 


| Sami es-Solh was named 
to succeed Abdullah el-Yafi 
as premier of Lebanon. 


Poland was reported to have 
gained important economic, mili- 
tary and_ political concessions 
from the U.S.S.R. in an agree- 
ment signed in Moscow. 


| Hungary and U.S.S.R. as- 

serted in the UN general as- 
sembly that there had been no 
mass deportations from Hungary. 


Soviet government announced 
the appointment of former Pol- 
ish Defense Minister Rokossoy- 
sky as a U.S.S.R. deputy minis- 
ter of defense. 


? Gen. Lauris Norstad 
(U.S.) assumed command of 

the allied forces in Europe from 

Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther. 


UN Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold 
in notes to Britain, France and 
Israel asked them to explain the 
continued presence of their troops 


on Egyptian territory. 

2| British Prime Minister 
Eden, it was announced, 

would fly to Jamaica for a 3- 

week rest. 


V. M. Molotov was named So- 
viet state control minister, to 
succeed V. G. Zhavoronkov. 


UN general assembly adopted 
(55 to 10) a resolution demand- 
ing that the U.S.S.R. and Hun- 
gary stop mass deportations of 


Hungarian citizens. 
2? Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns 
(Canada) arrived in Cairo 


to assume field command of the 
UN police force. 
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Pres. Eisenhower acted under 
the Taft-Hartley law to appoint 
a 3-man board of inquiry to in- 
vestigate the longshoremen’s 
strike in east and gulf coast 
ports. 


1956 summer Olympic games 
were formally opened by the 
duke of Edinburgh at Melbourne, 
Austr. 


2 Yugoslav Communist 

press reported that Soviet 
security police had kidnapped 
former Hungarian Premier Nagy. 


? Longshoremen’s strike in 

east and gulf coast ports 
was enjoined under the national 
emergency provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley law. 


Pres. Eisenhower named James 
D. Zellerbach to succeed Clare 
Boothe Luce as U.S. ambassador 
to Italy. 


Yale defeated Harvard, 42-14, 
to win the Ivy league football 
championship; Michigan de- 
feated Ohio State, 19-0, to give 
Iowa the Big Ten championship. 


? Britain and France an- 

nounced that they would ac- 
cept unlimited numbers of refu- 
gees from Hungary. 


? U.S. Defense Secy. Wil- 

son ended a long-standing 
dispute by ruling that the air 
force should control all missiles 
with over 200-mi. range. 


? Pres. Eisenhower issued a 
statement reaffirming U.S. 
friendship for Britainand France. 


Jordanian government an- 
nounced its determination to end 
its treaty of alliance and friend- 
ship with Britain. 


Union of South Africa an- 
nounced that it would withdraw 
from the UN in all but token 
activities in protest against de- 
bate on its racial problems. 


Chou En-lai, Chinese Com- 
2 munist premier, arrived in 
New Delhi, India, for political 
talks. 
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White House announced the 
appointments of Lawrence G. 
Derthick as U.S. commissioner 
of education and Ellsworth 
Bunker as ambassador to India. 


U.S. government was revealed 
to have expressed to Syria con- 
cern over substantial shipments 
of Soviet arms to Syria. 


? Pres. Eisenhower ap- 

pointed Tracy S. Voorhees 
as his personal representative to 
co-ordinate Hungarian refugee 
problems. 


U.S. government announced 
that it would view with utmost 
gravity any hostile move against 
Iran, Iraq, Pakistan or Turkey. 


French government completed 
ratification of a treaty providing 
for evacuation of French forces 
from Libya. 


Texas A. and M. defeated 
Texas, 34-21, to win the South- 
west conference football title. 


3 Floyd Patterson defeated 

Archie Moore in a bout at 
Chicago, Ill., to win the world 
heavyweight boxing title vacated 
by Rocky Marciano. 


U.S. government put into op- 
eration an emergency plan for 
shipment of oil to Europe. 


U.S. Secy. of Agriculture 
Benson removed peanuts and 
extra-long staple cotton from the 
soil bank program. 


DECEMBER 


King Faisal II of Iraq is- 
sued a decree suspending 
parliament for 1 month and 
placing Iraq under martial law. 


Pres. Eisenhower increased to 
21,500 the number of Hungarian 
refugees to be given asylum in 
the U.S. 


Tennessee defeated Vanderbilt, 
27-7, to win the Southeastern 
football conference title. 


Cuban planes and ground 

troops were reported to have 
wiped out a force of 42 exiled 
revolutionaries who landed on 
the coast of Oriente province. 


Federal Reserve board and 

Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. announced that U.S. com- 
mercial banks would be allowed 
to pay a maximum 3% interest 
rate on savings deposits effective 
Janel; 1957. 


Rumania and U.S.S.R. signed 
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a new agreement to continue 
their economic co-operation and 
permit Soviet troops to remain 
in Rumania. 


Hungarian government reit- 
erated its refusal to permit UN 
observers to enter Hungary. 


British and French govern- 
ments pledged complete with- 
drawal of their troops from 
Kgypt without delay. 


U.S. state dept. suspended cul- 
tural exchanges with the U.S.S.R. 
in protest against Soviet actions 
in Hungary. 


Douglas MacArthur II, 

counselor of the state dept., 
was named U.S. ambassador to 
Japan. 


U.S. army announced plans to 
deactivate its messenger pigeon 
training centre. 


Oklahoma was selected as the 
best team in U.S. college football 
in 1956 by the Associated Press 
poll of sportswriters and broad- 
casters and the United Press 
board of coaches. 


British government presented 
to the U.S. treasury dept. a re- 
quest that 1956 interest pay- 
ments on U.S. loans to the U.K. 
be waived. 


Hungarian government re- 

jected UN Secy. Gen. Ham- 
marskjéld’s plan to visit Buda- 
pest. 


U.S. government protested 

to the U.S.S.R. concerning 
the use of Soviet tanks against 
civilians in Hungary. 


U.S. state dept. announced that 
Iceland had withdrawn its re- 
quest that U.S. forces leave Ice- 
land. 


Pres. Eisenhower ordered an 
air- and sealift to bring 21,500 
Hungarian refugees to the U.S. 
by Jan. 1, 1957, or shortly after. 


Philippines was elected a 

nonpermanent member of the 
UN Security council by the UN 
general assembly (51 to 20) over 
Czechoslovakia. 


Board of trustees of Princeton 
university elected Robert F. 
Goheen, a member of the faculty, 
to succeed Harold W. Dodds as 


president in June 1957. 


Gov. Christian A. Herter 

of Massachusetts was named 
to succeed Herbert Hoover, Jr., 
as undersecy. of state. 
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1956 summer Olympic games 
ended in Melbourne, Austr.; in 
unofficial press scoring Soviet 


athletes scored 722 pt., U.S. 
athletes 593 pt. 
Pres. Eisenhower cata- 


| 0 logued a list of human rights 
which he said had been denied to 
the people of Hungary by Soviet 
terror and brutality. 


Motion-picture industry re- 
vised and relaxed its code of 
morals and taboos for the first 
time since its adoption in 1930. 


UN general assembly approved 
the nomination of Auguste R. 
Lindt (Switz.) as UN high com- 
missioner for refugees. 


International Monetary fund 
announced approval of a request 
by Britain to purchase with 
sterling from the fund up to the 
full amount of its $1,300,000,000 
quota. 


{| U.S. interior dept. re- 
leased a plan of action for 
assisting Britain and other Eu- 
ropean nations with increased oil 
shipments. 


| Paul E. Magloire, Haitian 

chief of state, resigned in the 
face of a nationwide general 
strike. 


UN general assembly (55 to 8) 
censured Soviet intervention in 
Hungary and called for with- 
drawal of Soviet forces under 
UN supervision. 


U.S. Atomic Energy commis- 
sion announced that it was 
opening to the public a large vol- 
ume of secret atomic information. 


UN Security council voted 
unanimously to recommend 
Japan for membership in the 
UN but again rejected the appli- 
cation of Outer Mongolia. 


| U.S. defense dept. an- 

nounced the formation of an 
expanded military air transport 
service under air force manage- 
ment. 


UN general assembly approved 
the termination of trusteeship for 
British Togoland and its merger 
into the Gold Coast. 


Hans Streuli was elected presi- 
dent of the Swiss confederation 
for 1957 at a meeting of the joint 
federal assembly. 


| Brazil was revealed to have 
purchased a 19,000-ton air- 
craft carrier from the U.K. 


North Atlantic council con- 
cluded a 4-day meeting in Paris 
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with a statement declaring its 
members in general agreement 
on issues confronting NATO. 


John Diefenbaker of Sas- 
katchewan was elected leader of 
the Canadian Progressive Con- 
servative party at a conference 
in Ottawa. 


I Pres. Eisenhower made 

available $4,000,000 to the 
UN fund for aid to Hungarian 
refugees in Austria. 


Soviet troops were reported to 
have been driven out of Miskolc, 
near the Czechoslovak border, in 
a pitched battle with Hungarian 
rebels. 


British army commander in 
northern Ireland ordered 
his troops to take action against 
Irish Republican attacks be- 
lieved to originate in the re- 
public of Ireland. 


| British forces turned over 
control of most of Port Said 

to UN forces and retired to a 

narrow waterfront perimeter. 


Indian Prime Minister Nehru 
arrived in Washington, D.C., for 
talks with Pres. Hisenhower. 


[ Gasoline rationing was 
resumed in Britain for the 
first time since May 1950. 


Brazil agreed to permit the U.S. 
to install a guided-missile track- 
ing station on Fernando de No- 
ronha island in the South At- 
lantic. 


A Soviet-Polish accord signed 
in Warsaw defined conditions for 
the temporary stationing of So- 
viet troops in Poland under the 
Warsaw pact. 


i UN general assembly 
elected (77 to 0) Japan as 
the 80th member of the UN. 


Bowden Wyatt of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee was named 
football coach of the year in a 
poll of the American Football 
Coaches assn. 


CALENDAR OF 


British government is- 
| sued a white paper propos- 
ing limited self-government for 
Cyprus under a strong governor. 


UN general assembly elected 
Colombia, Iraq and Sweden to 
nonpermanent seats on the UN 
Security council. 


U.S. Vice-Pres. Nixon arrived 
in Austria by air to survey the 
Hungarian refugee situation. 


C. D. Howe, Canadian defense 
production minister, announced 
that Canada would sell 225 jet 
fighters to west Germany. 


2 Japanese diet (291 to 150) 

elected Tanzan Ishibashi to 
succeed Ichiro Hatoyama as pre- 
mier. 


Hungarian government rein- 
stituted a decree permitting the 
jailing without trial of those who 
disturbed the public order or 
production. 


Chou En-lai, Chinese Com- 
munist premier, arrived in Ka- 
rachi on a 10-day official visit to 
Pakistan. 


? U.S. Export-Import bank 

offered Britain a credit of up 
to $500,000,000 for purchases in 
the U.S. 


2) British and French 
troops completed their 
evacuation of Egypt and UN 
forces took over the policing of 
occupied areas. 


Col. Maludin Simbolon, 37- 
yr.-old Indonesian army com- 
mander, proclaimed himself mili- 
tary and political leader of cen- 
tral Sumatra in the wake of a 
bloodless army coup. 


Mickey Mantle of the New 
York Yankees baseball team was 
named the male athlete of the 
year in a poll of sportswriters 
and sportscasters. 


? Soviet Communist party 

denounced elements inside 
the communist world who placed 
nationalism above unity with the 
U.S.S.R. and other communist 
nations. 


EVENTS « 1956 


Egypt submitted a resolu- 
24 tion to the UN general as- 
sembly demanding reparations 
fron Britain, France and Israel 
for their military attacks. 


Central committee of the So- 
viet Communist party issued a 
call for strenuous efforts to im- 
prove economic conditions with- 
in the U.S.S.R. 


nationwide radio-TV_ ad- 
dress urged all Americans to con- 
tribute freely to Hungarian relief 
agencies. 


7 U.S. Vice-Pres. Nixon ina 


Mikhail G. Pervukhin was 
named to replace Maxim Z. Sa- 
burov as chairman of the Soviet 
state commission for current 
planning. 


Indonesian Pres. Sukarno de- 
clared a state of emergency and 
siege in north and central Suma- 
tra. 


VU A large number of Ne- 

groes in Birmingham, Ala., 
defied the city law requiring ra- 
cial segregation on buses. 


Egyptian Suez canal au- 
thority reported that clearance 
of the canal had started in 2 
places. 


Associated Press reported a 
record 883 persons killed acci- 
dentally in the U.S. over the 
Christmas weekend. 


Arthur S. Flemming, U-S. de- 
fense mobilizer, announced that 
he had refused to approve about 
$2,300,000,000 worth of pending 
applications by the steel industry 
for accelerated tax amortization 
certificates. 


? Pres. Eisenhower an- 
nounced the selection of 
John Hay Whitney of New York 
to succeed Winthrop W. Aldrich 
as U.S. ambassador to Britain. 


y] Chinese Communist 

party in a radio broadcast 
reaffirmed its approval of Soviet 
military activities in Hungary 
and denounced Titoism. 


Pres. Eisenhower authorized a 


Football Bowl Games, Dec. 29, 1956 
Gator Bowl (Jacksonville, Fla.)—Georgia Tech, 21; Pittsburgh, 14. 


Jan. 1, 1957 
Rose Bowl (Pasadena, Calif.)—Iowa, 35; Oregon State, 19. 
Sun Bowl (El Paso, Tex.)—George Washington, 13; Texas Western, 0. 


2nd U.S. round-the-world air line 
by permitting Trans World Air- 
lines to link its international 
operations with Northwest Air- 
lines. 


29 Hungarian government 
announced mass dismissals 
of industrial workers and govern- 
na, employees effective Jan. 1, 
1957. 


Pres. Eisenhower designated 
fire-damaged regions around 
Malibu, Calif., as a major disas- 
ter area. 


Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion reported that more major 
crimes were committed in the 
U.S. in 1956 than in any previous 
year. 


Official announcement stated 
that former Burmese Premier Nu 
would rejoin the government and 
resume the premiership. 


3 Egyptian government 

consented to the immediate 
start of full-scale clearance of the 
Suez canal. 


New York Giants defeated the 
Chicago Bears, 47 to 7, to win 
the National Professional Foot- 
ball league championship. 


Budapest radio announced a 
Soviet loan to Hungary of the 
equivalent of $50,000,000 for 
purchases in the west. 


3 Brazil and U.S. signed an 
agreement providing for sale 

to Brazil of $138,700,000 worth 

of U.S. surplus farm products. 


U.S. Interstate Commerce 
commission authorized a 5% 
passenger fare increase on all 
western railroads and 8 eastern 
railroads and a 7% increase in 
Pullman fares. 


Sabri el-Assali, Syrian premier, 
announced formation of a new 
cabinet including several leftists. 


U.S. Secy. of State Dulles 
stated that in 1957 the U.S. 
would have to accept an increas- 
ing responsibility to assist free 
nations in the middle east and 
elsewhere to maintain their free- 
dom and develop their welfare. 


Tangerine Bowl (Orlando, Fla.)—West Texas, 20; Mississippi Southern, 13. 


Prairie View Bowl! (Houston, Tex.)—Prairie View A. and M., 27; Texas 
Southern, 6. 


Cotton Bowl (Dallas, Tex.)—Texas Christian, 28; Syracuse, 27. 
Sugar Bowl (New Orleans, La.)—Baylor, 13; Tennessee, 7. 
Orange Bowl (Miami, Fla.)—Colorado, 27; Clemson, 21. 


BOOK OF THE YEAR 


Abyssinia: see Erutopta. 

Academy of Arts and Letters, American: see Societies 
AND ASssociATIONS, U.S. 

Academy of Political and Social Science, American: 
see SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

Accident Insurance: see INSURANCE. 


5 The death toll from accidents in the United 
Accidents. States in 1955 was 93,489, an increase of 4% 
over 1954. There were 9,350,000 nonfatal injuries, about 340,- 
ooo of which resulted in some degree of permanent disability. 
Information available through Aug. 1956 indicated that the 1956 
accidental death toll would be higher than in 1955, probably by 
about 3%. 

The annual accidental death toll in recent years has been ex- 
ceeded only by deaths from heart disease, cancer and cerebral 
haemorrhage. However, a study by the American Medical associa- 
tion revealed that accidents rob the nation of more working 
years than any disease. The reason is that most accident vic- 
tims are struck down before or during their productive life, 
while disease deaths occur when the working years are largely 
past. 

The 44th National Safety congress, held in Chicago, IIl., in 
Oct. 1956, marked 44 years of the organized national safety 
movement, of which the hub has been the National Safety coun- 
cil and affiliated local safety organizations. 

Safety work is carried on continuously by progressive indus- 
tries and by a large number of organizations, both governmental 
and private, operating in their particular fields of activity, such 
as industry, street traffic, school, home and farm. 

Serving as a clearinghouse for all accident prevention activ- 
ity, the National Safety council attempts to discover the facts 


of accident occurrence; to devise or help devise engineering, 
educational and enforcement measures for prevention; to assist 
in determining engineering requirements for the safe design, con- 
struction and use of machines and equipment; to help formu- 
late model safety legislation; to participate in planning and 
executing training and educational programs; to disseminate in- 
formation to interested groups and to the general public, and 
to encourage and assist the establishment and functioning of 
community and state safety organizations. The council is char- 
tered by the federal government. 

Work Safety.—At the end of the first eight months of 1956 
the occupational death toll was slightly less than in 1955. Deaths 
of this type in 1955 totalled 14,200. 

Most progressive industries were engaged in vigorous safety 
efforts in 1956. Many of them carried their activities beyond 
the plant gates, both as a community obligation and because 
they realized that off-the-job accidents seriously disrupt in- 
plant operations. 

The National Safety council conducted a special emphasis cam- 
paign in 1956 against roof fall accidents in mines, the chief cause 
of death and serious injury in mining. Such accidents dropped 
29% during the campaign, with 122 of the 250 enrolled mines 
achieving a reduction of 50% or more. A follow-up survey six 
months later of a 50-mine sample showed an average reduction 
of 32%, proving the continuing effect of the campaign. 

The success of this single-hazard approach prompted the 
launching late in 1956 of a nationwide campaign against falls, 
second only to motor vehicle accidents as an accident killer. 

Traffic Safety.—During the first eight months of 1956, there 
were 25,350 motor vehicle deaths in the United States, an increase 
of 8% over the comparable period of 1955. The eight-month 
total was the largest for that period on record, the previous high 
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Beene SER SS 
SAFE SEATING for automobile passengers, a design resulting from a joint study 
by Cornell Aeronautical laboratory and the Liberty Mutual Insurance company 
in 1956. A full scale model of the car was to be built in 1957 


being in 1937. At the rate of increase, a new all-time high of be- 
tween 41,000 and 42,000 was anticipated. 

On a mileage basis the traffic accident picture also was un- 
favourable. Mileage was up about 6%, resulting in a mileage 
death rate (deaths per 100,000,000 mi.) of about 6.0, an increase 
from 1955. 

In May 1956 the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety 
sponsored four regional conferences, in Atlantic City, N.J., Mi- 
ami, Fla., Chicago, Ill., and San Francisco, Calif., to stimulate 
the formation of state and city public support groups for traffic 
safety. During the summer, the State Safety Coordinators con- 
ducted a “Slow Down and Live” campaign. Late in the year the 
National Safety council launched a “Back the Attack on Traffic 
Accidents” which was to continue through 1957, designed to 
stimulate public officials to more vigorous control measures and 
to enlist the support of citizens. 

The council declined to grant its top award to any state or 
city for all-around traffic safety performance in 1955. How- 
ever, Minnesota and four cities, Dallas, Tex., Seattle, Wash., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and Palo Alto, Calif., were granted awards 
of merit. 

Farm Safety.—Three more states organized state farm safety 
committees in 1955, bringing to 38 the number of states with 
functioning farm accident prevention organizations. Seventeen 
states had full-time farm safety specialists. These committees 
and individuals worked through many public and private agencies 


Principal Types of Accidental Deaths in U.S., 1903-1955 


Poisons 
Motor- Drown-  Rail- Fire- Poison (Except 
Year Vehicle Falls Burns* ingst road arms Gases Gas) 
1903-1912 av. . . 1,200 ft ne 9,000 10,700 2,100 tf £ 
1913-1922 av. . . 9,600 13,500 9,200 7,900 8,900 2,600 t 3,000 
1923-1927 av. . 21,700 15,500 8,800 7,400 7,300 2,900 2,900 2,700 
1928-1932 av - 30,900 17,800 7,800 7,700 6,100 3,100 2,400 2,600 
1933-1937 av . 36,313 21,442 7,314 6,950 5,538 2,883 1,641 2,148 
1938-1942 ay. . . 33,549 -23,100 7,106 6,550 5,068 2,565 1,502 1,832 
1943-1947 av. . . 28,458 23,820 8,192 6,708 4,882 2,477 1,978 1,879 
1948 (Sth rev.) - 32,259 24,800 7,668 6,500 3,976 2,270 2,002 1,713 
1948 (6th rev.) - 32,259 22,000 6,800 6,500 3,800 2,330 2,020 1,600 
IA ees. 2) +) 9 31,201 © 22,3088 5,98206, 604m 357A 326 1,617 1,634 
USO Meme 25- 34,763_ 20,783. 6,405, 65131 3,667 2,174 1,769 1,584 
UZOl eee) er 30,996 21,376 6788 a 6A89N 3,661) 2247, 1,627, A9T 
Oe WON VS ho tick ic 37,794 20,945 6,922 6,601 3,189 2,210 1,397 1,440 
eS emrsinte 7a 1 o.' 37,955 20,631 6,579 6,770 3,187 2,277 1,223 1,391 
1954... .« ~. « 35,586 19,771 6,083 6,334 2,616 2,201 pul 22 Sa 1G33 9: 
RG nos ewes ee es 38,426 19,800 6,300 6,500 2,850 2,200 1,100 1,250 


: *Includes burns by fire and deaths resulting from conflagration, regardless of nature of 
injury; also burns by chemicals, steam, hot substances in 1948 (5th revision) and earlier 
ears. 

fIncludes drownings in water transport accidents. 

tComparable data not available. 

Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, except that railroad estimates prior to 1933 
are based on data from Interstate Commerce Commission. From 1903 to 1932 the other 
figures are estimates based on data for states in the official registration area. From 1933 
to 1948 (5th revision) the figures are those published by NOVS plus National Safety Council 


estimates of falls in agricultural accidents and drownings in water transport accidents, 


1949 to 1954 figures are NOVS totals. 1948 (6th revision) and 1955 figures are NSC 


estimates. 


to spread information on the farm accident problem and its so- 
lutions. 

The Farm clinic, held in conjunction with the President’s 
Occupational Safety conference in Washington, D.C., in May, 
drafted a set of farm safety recommendations which were being 
put into effect by the department of agriculture, co-operating 
agencies and farm organizations. 

For the 13th consecutive year, the president of the United 
States proclaimed a National Farm Safety week, in July 1956, 
which focused attention on accidents to rural residents. 

School and Child Safety.—Accidents rank first as a cause 
of death to children and young people from 1 to 24 years of 
age. Nevertheless, it is in this age group that the most dramatic 
reductions in the accidental death rate have been made. 

For children under 5 years of age, the accidental death rate 
in 1956 for all types of accidents was less than half the rate at 
the turn of the century, while the motor vehicle rate alone was 
about 15% lower than the 1928-32 average rate, the highest 
on record. For children 5 to 14 years old the 1955 total rate 
was 51% less than the 1903-12 average, while the motor vehicle 
rate was about half the 1923-27 average, the peak for this age 
group. 

Home Safety.—The 1955 death toll in home accidents in the 
United States was 28,000. The majority of the fatalities were 
among the very young and elderly persons. Falls were the chief 
cause. Estimates for 1956, based on the first eight months, in- 
dicated that home fatalities in 1956 would be slightly higher 
than in 1955. 

A new home safety inventory plan to tabulate home safety 
activities and evolve standards of performance promised further 
progress in this field. 

Canada.—In Canada there were 8,380 accidental deaths in 
1954 (the latest year for which complete figures were available 
as of late 1956). This was a slight decrease in number, and a 
reduced average of 55.2 deaths per 100,000 population. As in 
the United States, accidents ranked fourth as a cause of death 
to persons of all ages. Motor vehicle accidents were the most 
important type in Canada in 1954, causing 2,867, or about 34% 
of all accidental deaths. Falls were second with 1,496 deaths. 
Other leading causes were: drowning, 1,107; burns, 513; rail- 
road, 309, and poison gases, 176. 

(See also DEATH STATISTICS; DISASTERS. ) (M. E. Hr.) 


ENCYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Anyone At All (1954); Casualty 
Insurance (1954); Insurance Against Fire Losses (1952). 


ACTH: see ENDOCRINOLOGY. 


Aden Aden is the name of a British colony and a protector- 
« ate on the south coast of Arabia. Governors in 1956: 
Sir Tom Hickinbotham and (from August) Sir William Luce. 

Colony.—Area: 108 sq.mi., including Perim Island (5 sq.mi.) 
and Kuria Muria Islands (28 sq.mi.). Pop.: (1946 census) 80,876, 
Perim 360, Kuria Murias about 2,200; (1955 census) 138,441, 
excluding Perim (Arabs 75.2%; Indians and Pakistanis 11.4%; 
Somalis 7.7%). Languages: Arabic, also Indian languages and 
Somali. Religion: Moslem 91.3%, Hindu 3.5%. Chief towns 
(pop., 1955): Aden (Crater, etc.) 99,285; Sheikh Othman 209,- 
879. Administration: governor; executive council; legislative 
council with equal official and nominated unofficial representa- 
tion; Kuria Murias are administered for Aden by British Persian 
gulf residency. 

Protectorate,—Area: about 112,000 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 est.): 
800,000. Language: Arabic. Religion: Moslem. Administration: 
by rulers, with British political officers’ advice. ; 

Western Area.—KEight sultanates, one amirate, one sharifate 
and eight sheikhdoms. Total pop. (1955 est.): 450,000. Head- 
quarters of adviser and British agent: Lahej (pop. about 12,000), 
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Premier chief, Ali Abdulkarim, sultan of Lahej; British agent in 
1956, G. K. N. Trevaskis. 

Eastern Area.—Seven sultanates and two sheikhdoms (includ- 
ing the Hadhramaut). Total pop. (1955 est.): 350,000. Chief 
towns: Mukalla (port; headquarters of resident adviser and 
British agent); Saiun; Tamridah (Socotra). Premier chief, Sir 
Salih bin Ghalib al- Ow aiti, sultan of Shihr and Mukalla; British 
agent in 1956, Col. J. E. H. Boustead. 

Kamaran (area 22 sq.mi.; pop. about 2,200) is in the Red sea 
off the Yemen coast. Governor, governor of Aden ex officio; com- 
missioner in 1956, Lieut. Col. R. G. W. E. Alban, 

History.—In March the governor met the rulers of the eastern 
and western protectorates to discuss the formation of some form 
of closer association between the various territories of each 
protectorate for their mutual assistance and support and to 
strengthen their internal economy and social organization. A 
statement signed in April by all the protectorate rulers who 
had attended the meeting affirmed their belief that the develop- 
ment and progress of their countries depended on close associ- 
ation and co-operation, and they welcomed the British govern- 
ment’s assurance that they and their peoples would be free to 
negotiate among themselves the most appropriate form of asso- 
ciation. 

In the colony the development of Little Aden, where the new 
oil refinery was sited, was furthered by a British government 
loan of £4,000,000 repayable over 30 years. In August Sir Tom 


Hickinbotham was succeeded as governor by Sir William Luce. 


Education.—(1954) Colony: Schools: primary 32, pupils 7,157, teachers 
293; secondary (including one technical college with 150 students) 14, 
pupils 2,277, teachers 112. Teachers’ training classes two, students 20. Aden 
college provides postsecondary education for men. Protectorate: Schools 
(excluding private): primary 107, pupils 7,110, teachers 288; secondary 6 
pupils 400, teachers 30. 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: East African shilling valued at 14 
cents U.S. Budget (1954-55): revenue £2,813,824; expenditure £2,929,079. 
Foreign trade (1955): imports £73,600,000; exports £62,700,000. Princi- 
pal products (1955): salt, 275,000 long tons; salted fish. Entrepot trade. 


(1876- ), German lawyer and 
Adenauer, Konrad statesman, was born at Cologne, 
Jan. 5. He was educated at the Gymnasium St. Aposteln, Cologne, 
and at the universities of Freiburg im Breisgau, Munich and 
Bonn. 

In 1906 he was elected councillor and deputy mayor of 
Cologne, becoming lord mayor (Oberbiirgermeister) in 1917. A 
leading member of the Catholic Centre party, he was a member 
of the Prussian herrenhaus from 1917 to 1918 and Prussian 
staatsrat from 1918 to 1933 (president 1928-33). He was dis- 
missed by the nazis from the position of lord mayor in July 1933 
and a year later was imprisoned for a short time during a drive 
against Catholic leaders. He was again imprisoned in 1944 after 
the attempt on Adolf Hitler’s life. The U.S. occupation authori- 
ties made him mayor of Cologne in the spring of 1945, but in 
October the British, who had taken over the area, dismissed him, 
forbidding him to take part in politics; however, this prohibition 
was soon removed. A foundation member of the Christian Demo- 
cratic union in Sept. 1945, he was president (1948-49) of the 
parliamentary council of the three western zones which drafted 
the constitution of the German Federal Republic. He became 
chancellor of the republic on Sept. 15, 1949. 

Adenauer’s chancellorship was marked by the substantial eco- 
nomic recovery of the republic and by renewed German participa- 
tion in international affairs. Having triumphantly won the gen- 
eral election of Sept. 6, 1953, he remained federal chancellor. 
By signing in Paris, on Oct. 23, 1954, a series of agreements with 
the western powers, Adenauer succeeded in restoring German 
sovereignty, getting the right to rearm and obtaining member- 
ship i in the North Atlantic Treaty organization (NATO) for the 
German Federal Republic. 


On May 5, 1955, at Bonn, he presided over the ceremony of 
the formal attainment of sovereignty by the German Federal 
Republic. Four days later, in Paris, he attended a meeting of the 
NATO council at which the German Federal Republic joined the 
organization as its 15th member. 

On June 5, 1956, at Luxembourg, together with Guy Mollet, 
the French premier, he signed an agreement on political integra- 
tion of the Saar with the German Federal Republic. A few days 
later he visited the United States where on June 14 he conferred 
with Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower. On Oct. 16 he reshuffled his 
cabinet ; among others, he dropped his minister of defense, Theo- 
dor Blank, replacing him with Franz Josef Strauss. 

In a foreign policy statement in November, he deplored the 
intervention of France and Great Britain in Egypt as an inadmis- 
sible use of force, and Soviet oppression in Hungary as a violation 
of the United Nations charter and of international law. 

Adult Education: see Epucation; Lipraries. 
Advertising The year 1 956 was marked in the United States 

* by the rise of total advertising expenditures 
to almost $10,000,000,000, by higher unit costs for advertisers, 
and by the imposition of various restrictions upon the operation 
of advertising mediums and agencies as the result of a federal 
antitrust action. 

The estimated total investment in advertising in 1955 was 
$9,194,400,000, or 12.6% more than in the year before. It was 
forecast that these expenditures might increase by $800,000,000 
during 1956, to reach a total of almost $10,000,000,000 for the 
year. Estimates of advertising volume during recent years are 
as follows: 1950—$5,710,000,000; 1951—$6,426,100,000; 1952 
—$7,156,200,000; 1953—$7,755,300,000; 1954—$8,164,100,000; 
1955—$9,194,400,000. 

It was estimated that 59% of total 1956 expenditure was in 
national advertising, such as network television and radio, maga- 
zines, and in newspapers where the advertising was placed at 
national rates, as by advertisers other than local merchants. 
The breakdown of the total figure including both national and 
local advertising by expenditures in the various mediums was 


as follows: newspapers, 33.6%; magazines, 7.9%; television, 
11.1%; radio, 5.9%; farm publications, 0.4%; direct mail, 
14.1%; business publications, 4.9%; outdoor, 2.192; miscel- 


laneous, 20.0%. 

Part of the increased volume of advertising resulted from 
higher charges for space and time. An estimate made at mid-1956 
by Standard Rate and Data service revealed that time charges 
had been boosted by 146 television stations for an average in- 
crease of 21.6%; 487 newspapers had raised rates an average of 
11.4%; 275 business publications had increased rates and 6 had 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1935 1940 1945 1950 1956 
DOLLAR EXPENDITURE for all mediums of U.S. advertising, 1935-56. The 
figure for 1956 is an estimate. (Source: Printers’ Ink) 
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lowered them, but that the over-all average rise was 16.5%; and 
100 consumer magazines had increased their rates while 1i were 
lowering them, the over-all rise being 14.1%. Radio was the only 
major medium showing an over-all reduction in rates, registering 
a drop of 6.7%. 

Newspapers.—An estimate based upon a study by the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers showed that the cost of reaching 
1,000,000 newspaper readers in 1956 was 20% higher than in 
1950, newspapers’ rates having risen 28% during that period 
while circulations had gone up only 6%. 

Advertising volume in newspapers in 1955 was $695,000,000, 
a new high, and almost 17% greater than the $594,120,000 total 
for 1954. In the first six months of 1956 the linage of national 
newspaper advertising was 7.14% higher than for the compara- 
ble period of 1955. 

The number of newspapers offering colour for run-of-paper 
advertising continued to increase, standing at 539 compared with 
499 the year before. Colour linage figures compiled for 50 leading 
newspapers in cities measured by Media Records revealed total 
linage for 1955 nearly 30% higher than for 1954, with this rate 
of gain being maintained for the first three months of 1956. 

Although there was considerable alarm over the possible effect 
of the newsprint shortage on advertising volume and other aspects 
of newspaper publishing, there were only scattered instances 
where papers had to reduce advertising for one or more issues 
because of lack of paper. 

Paid circulation of daily papers exclusive of Sunday editions 
in 1955 was 55,837,834, compared with 54,860,429 in 1954. There 
were 1,963 dailies published, compared with 1,999 in 1954. 

Magazines.—Magazine advertising volume and advertising 
rates continued to increase during 1956. The Magazine Adver- 
tising bureau reported that the increase in advertising volume in 
the first six months of the year was the largest on record, with 
gains of 7% in pages of advertising and 13.5% in revenue over 
the same period of 1955. The bureau expected that the volume 
of advertising of $650,000,000 achieved in 1955 would be in- 
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2... I’m a little old for all this action!’ ’ a 1956 cart bye 
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creased by approximately $100,000,000 in 1956. 

A comparison with 1950 showed that by 1956 magazine costs to 
advertisers had risen faster than readers, with the result of an 
increase in cost per 1,000 circulation of 26%. Magazine circula- 
tions in general were 9% larger. 

Crowell-Collier Publishing company ceased publication of the 
American Magazine, stating that its larger and more influential 
magazines duplicated the editorial function of the suspended 
publication. The Federal Trade commission ruled that the acqui- 
sition by Farm Journal of Curtis Publishing company’s Country 
Gentleman-Better Farming was a violation of the antimerger 
provisions of the Clayton act, in that it eliminated one of only 
two substantial nation-wide general farm magazines, resulting in 
a tendency toward monopoly. 

Television and Radio.—Advertising volume in television was 
estimated at $1,005,000,000 in 1955, compared with $803,600,- 
ooo in 1954. Of this total, approximately half was spent in 
network and half in spot and local television. Data issued by 
the Television Advertising bureau showed that 3,000 national 
and regional advertisers spent a total of $103,872,000 in na- 
tional and regional spot television in the last three months of 
1955, and that 2,702 invested $100,209,000 in the first quarter 
of 1956. These estimates of the bureau were for time and facili- 
ties only. 

According to the Advertising Research foundation, 73% of 
households had television in 1956, or 35,495,330 of the 48,784,- 
600 U.S. total. The number of television stations operating com- 
mercially was set at 427 at the beginning of 1956, compared with 
410 as of May 1, 1955. 

The audiences of network television had grown rapidly, with 
the result that the cost to the advertiser per million home hours 
of television viewing was calculated in 1956 at little more than 
a third of what it was in 1950, although the average hourly rate 
had almost quadrupled during that time. The index of home hours 
of television use in 1956 was estimated at 1,054, compared with 
100 in 1950. 

Colour television was not selling so rapidly as had been ex- 
pected. A poll of customers showed that most objections were 
based upon high price of sets, defect in colour and inadequate 
colour programming. 

The Station Representatives association reported that national 
spot time sales of radio reached $10,601,000 in Aug. 1956, or 
28.5% ahead of Aug. 1955. For the first eight months of 1956, 
spot radio was 21.5% ahead of the comparable period for 1955, 
standing at $86,366,156. 

Network radio continued its decline. The volume of advertising 
in this medium was estimated at $90,000,000 in 1955, compared 
with $114,500,000 in 1954. Competition with television was caus- 
ing cuts in network radio rates, with the result of reducing the 
cost to the advertiser of an hour of network time by about 44% 
since 1950. However, the reduction in the home hours of radio 
listening per day caused a slight rise of 2% in the cost to the 
advertiser per million home hours of listening. 

Other Mediums.—Direct mail was expected to reach a volume 
of $1,750,000,000 in 1956, an increase of $250,000,000 over 1955, 
according to the Direct Mail Advertising association. A bill to 
increase postal rates failed of passage in the 84th congress. 

Business publications also improved their advertising volume 
during the year, and it was estimated that $440,200,000 would 
be invested in this medium during 1956. With the inclusion of 
about $50,000,000 additional in production costs, the total fig- 
ure would total 10% more than in 1955. It was announced by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing company that the magazine Printers’ 
Ink, founded 68 years earlier, would be acquired by a nonprofit 
foundation. 

Outdoor advertising in 1955 touched a record high of $114,- 


464,812, compared with $111,500,000 the year before. During the 
year here was a merger of Outdoor Advertising, Inc., and the 
Standard Group of Outdoor Advertising companies, both organi- 
zations having been engaged in the selling and promotion of the 
medium. 

Advertising Agencies.—The bureau of the census issued data 
on advertising agencies that it had collected in the 1954 cen- 
sus of business. Different techniques in enumeration and com- 
pilation invalidated some comparisons with data from the 1948 
census of business. However, it was indicated that the number 
of agencies with payrolls increased from 2,906 in 1948 to 3,268 
in 1954, a rise of 12.5%, and that the number of paid employees 
rose from 38,739 to 46,046 during these six years. The total 
number of agencies was given as 5,077, compared with 3 Boon 
1948. 

It was found that New York contained almost one-fourth of 
the agency establishments, followed by California with 11.8%: 
Illinois, 10.7%; Pennsylvania, 6.1%; Ohio, 5.8%. The ro lead- 
ing states accounted for 74.7% of all establishments and 91.3% 
of all agency receipts. 

Advertising Research.—The Advertising Research founda- 
tion published its study on Printed Advertising Rating Methods, 
the study having been carried out by Alfred Politz Research, Inc., 
under foundation auspices. It concerned the three major methods 
of measuring impressions left on readers of printed advertise- 
ments, specifically those in a single issue of Life. The methods 
studied were aided-recall, of Gallup-Robinson; recognition, of 
Starch; and reader-interest, of Readex. 

A survey by the Association of National Advertisers showed 
that the positioning of newspaper advertisements is considered 
of importance by 92% of the 133 member companies of the asso- 
ciation reporting on the subject. The study showed that 88% of 
the companies make requests for particular positions on all or 
most of the advertising they place. However, readership findings 
from Advertising Research foundation studies which supple- 
mented those of the A.N.A. investigation show that readership 
is from 2% to 4% higher for left-hand pages, whereas most ad- 
vertisers request positions on right-hand pages. 

Government.—During the year consent decrees were signed 
by the American Association of Advertising Agencies and five as- 
sociations of mediums as the result of an antitrust action insti- 
tuted by the government in May 1955, in which the associations 
were charged with collusion and conspiracy in restraint of trade. 
First the American Association of Advertising Agencies agreed 
to the terms of the decree, in which it was restrained from 
taking any action toward fixing, establishing or stabilizing agency 
requiring or advising any advertising agency to 
and 


commissions ; 
refrain from rebating or splitting agency commissions; 
requiring, urging or advising any advertising agency to refrain 
from submitting advertising copy, art work, illustrations or 
similar material to advertisers in the solicitation of new ac- 
counts. 

The American Newspaper Publishers association also signed 
a consent decree in which it was enjoined from establishing or 
stabilizing agency commissions or attempting to do so; urging 
any agency to refrain from rebating or splitting agency commis- 
sions; requiring or urging any medium to deny or limit credit 
or agency commission due or available to any advertising agency; 
requesting any medium not to do business with or not to recog- 
nize any advertising agency. Similar decrees were imposed upon 
the other mediums that were parties to the suit. 

This victory for the government touched off a debate among 
advertisers, agencies and mediums as to the justification of the 
traditional 15% agency commission. The Association of National 
Advertisers formed a committee to study the whole question of 


agency compensation. 


ADVERTISING STUNT in San Diego, Calif. During a gasoline sales price war 
in 1956, one service station owner prepared the dummy prop on the right and 
placed it in the engine compartment of an old car to attract customers 


Canada.—In 1956 Canada enacted a 20% tax on advertising 
in Canadian editions of United States magazines, effective Jan. 1, 
1957. It was calculated that the tax would produce $1,500,000 
revenues for Canada, 80% of this from Reader’s Digest and 
Time. It was expected that the U.S. magazines would raise their 


rates as the result. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Harper W. Boyd, Jr., and Ralph Westfall, Marketing 
Research: Text and Cases (Homewood, Ill., 1956); S. Watson Dunn, Ad- 
vertising Copy and Communication (New York, 1956); Harry L. Hansen, 
Marketing (Homewood, Ill., 1956); Harry Walker Hepner, Modern Adver- 
tising Practices and Principles (New York, 1956); Morton J. Simon, The 
Law for Advertising and Marketing (New York, 1956). (R. A. Bn.) 
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Aeronautics: see AviATIon, Crvtt; AvIATION, MILITARY. 


. An independent kingdom in central Asia, Af- 
Afghanistan. ghanistan is bounded north by the U.S.S.R., 


west by Iran, south and southeast by Pakistan and east by China. 


Area: about 251,000 sq.mi. Pop. (1953 est.; no census ever 
taken): 13,000,000. Races: Pakhtu or Pathan 60.5%, Tajik 
30.7%, Uzbek 5%, Hazarah (Mongoloid) 3%. Languages: 


Pakhtu and Persian. Religion: Sunni (Hanafi) Moslem. Chief 
towns (pop., 1953 est.): Kabul (cap.) 310.000; Kandahar 195,- 
000; Herat 150,000; Mazar-i-Sharif 100,000. King, Mohammed 
Zahir Shah. Prime minister in 1956, Mohammed Daud Khan. 

History.—On Dec. 18, 1955, during the visit to Kabul of 
N. A. Bulganin, the Soviet premier, and N. S. Khrushchev, first 
secretary of the Communist party of the Soviet Union, a protocol 
was signed extending for ten years the Soviet-Afghan treaty of 
neutrality and nonaggression of 1931. On the same day it was 
announced that the U.S.S.R. granted to Afghanistan a 30-year 
credit of $100,000,000 at an annual rate of interest of 2%. 

On Jan. 28, 1956, a joint Soviet-Afghan statement said that 
the U.S.S.R. would ensure delivery of “equipment and materials” 
on account of this credit, and would also grant “other services 
connected with technical assistance in building certain installa- 
tions” in many branches of Afghan economy. 

According to Pakistani sources, $40,000,000 of the Soviet 
credits was earmarked for arms from the U.S.S.R. and Czecho- 
slovakia and $60,000,000 for building airports and roads. 

On his way to India, A. I. Mikoyan stayed in Kabul on March 
21-22. Adnan Menderes, the Turkish prime minister, paid a five- 
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day visit to Afghanistan in July. In August Maj. Gen. Iskander 
Mirza, the president of Pakistan, stayed four days in the Afghan 
capital. It was believed that both Menderes and Mirza discussed 
at Kabul the possibility of Afghanistan’s joining the Baghdad 
pact, the problems of the Pathan or Pakhtu tribesmen and their 
aspiration for a ‘“‘Pakhtunistan” state. 

On Jan. 27 King Zahir approved the new cabinet still headed 
by Mohammed Daud Khan, a king’s cousin, who also held the 
portfolio of defense; Naim Khan, another king’s cousin, con- 
tinued as foreign minister and second deputy premier; Ali Mo- 
hammed Khan became first deputy premier. Daud had thus 
finally succeeded in ousting from the government the supporters 
of Gen. Mohammed Arif, minister of defense, who had been dis- 
missed and put under arrest at the beginning of Dec. 1955. At 
the same time more than 70 other persons, both army officers and 
civilians, had also been arrested. 


Education.—Schools (1955): primary 360, pupils 210,000; secondary 25, 
pupils 22,000; vocational 7, pupils 1,850; teacher training 4, students 
2,460. Students at institutions of higher education (including University 
of Kabul) 2,700 in 1955. 

Finance.—Monetary unit: afghani, with an exchange rate of 16.80 af- 
ghanis to the U.S. dollar. Budget (1954-55 est.; 1955-56 est. in paren- 
theses): revenue 746,000,000 afghanis (878,000,000 afghanis); expenditure 
1,141,000,000 afghanis (1,301,000,000 afghanis). Currency circulation: 
(March 1954) 922,000,000 afghanis (March 1955) 1,083,000,000 afghanis. 
Deposit money: (March 1954) 415,000,000 afghanis (March 1955) 885,- 
000,000 afghanis. 

Foreign Trade.—( March 1954-55): imports 1,000,000,000 afghanis, ex- 
ports 1,403,000,000 afghanis. Principal imports (chiefly from U.S., German 
Federal Republic, Pakistan, India, U.S.S.R.): sugar, cotton textiles, build- 
ing materials, petroleum products. Principal exports (chiefly to India, 
Japan, U.S., German Federal Republic, Pakistan, U.S.S.R): karakul 
(Persian lamb) skins (2,000,000), cotton (12,500 metric tons), carpets 
(150,000 m. in 1952), wool, fresh and dried fruit. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1955): 5,111 km., gravel. Motor 
vehicles in use (1952): passenger 880, commercial 4,360. Telephones (Jan. 
1955): 8,452. Radio receiving sets (1955): 25,500. 

Agriculture—Production (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses): 
cottonseed 39,000 (39,000); lint cotton 20,000 (20,000); raw beet sugar, 
6,000 (6,000); wool (clean basis) 3,000 (3,000); rice (1954) 270,000 
(330,000 in 1948); wheat (1954-55) 2,100,000 (2,320,000 in 1953-54); 
maize (1954-55) 664,000; barley (1954-55) 279,000. Livestock (1952, 
standing estimate): horses 500,000; asses 1,000,000; mules 200,000; cattle 
2,500,000; sheep 14,000,000; goats 6,000,000; camels 350,000; chickens 
40,000,000. 

Industry.—Production (census 1954-55): refined sugar 5,487 metric 
tons; cotton textiles 17,280,000 m. Electricity (Kabul and vicinity, r954—- 
55) 9,900,000 kw.hr. Total annual installed capacity 14.000 kw. 


A. F. of L.: see Lasour Untons. 

Africa: see BritisH East ArricA; British SoutH AFRICAN 
TERRITORIES; FRENCH UNION; PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS TERRI- 
TORIES; SPANISH COLONIAL Empire; Trust TERRITORIES; also 
articles on the various countries. 
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department of agriculture’s production and utilization research 
(except forestry research) and crops and livestock regulatory 
programs. Much of its work is co-operative with other federal, 
state or private agencies. 

Crops Research.—A rare and little-known substance, gib- 
berellic acid, offered unusual possibilities as a growth-regulating 
chemical. A single application of minute amounts doubled or 
tripled heights of various kinds of plants. 

It was shown that two insects, the peach aphid and the potato 
aphid, can transmit internal cork virus from diseased to healthy 
sweet potatoes. A quick, positive way was found to check plant 
breeding lines and commercial varieties for their immunity or 
resistance to the disease. 

Productive single-germ hybrids of the sugar beet were de- 
veloped for the first time, giving promise of complete mechani- 
zation of sugar-beet production. A system of inheritance was 
discovered in castor beans that resembles. in effect, the male- 
sterility character used so successfully for breeding high-yielding 
and disease-resistant varieties of onions, sorghum, sugar beets 
and other crops. 


A new systemic insecticide, Dow ET-57, administered orally 
in capsule form, showed promise for control of the cattle grub, 
but further investigations were needed. 

An outstanding repellent was discovered that was highly effec- 
tive against mosquitoes, stable flies, deer flies, ticks, fleas and 
chiggers. 

The only nematode known to be beneficial to plants was found 
to transmit a bacterial disease that is highly destructive to several 
injurious insects, among them the codling moth, corn earworm 
and pink bollworm. Several virus diseases proved potentially 
capable of controlling tent caterpillars, corn earworm and cab- 
bage looper. The Virginia pine sawfly was readily infected by a 
virus sprayed on pines by aeroplane. 

Crops Regulatory Programs.—Within ten days following 
discovery on April 13, 1956, of the Mediterranean fruit fly, a 
destructive fruit and vegetable pest, in Florida, manpower and 
equipment were being mobilized for an all-out federal-state eradi- 
cation effort. Two powerful new weapons, developed through 
U.S.D.A. research in Hawaii, were in use—an attractant bait- 
insecticide spray, and an effective lure for male flies eventually 
used in about 35,000 survey traps over the state. 

Aircraft sprayed DDT on almost 1,000,000 ac. of land in ten 
northeastern states during the summer in a federal-state effort 
to halt the southerly advance of the gypsy moth and to cut down 
its numbers. 

Plant quarantine inspectors intercepted at U.S. borders about 
17,500 lots of material containing dangerous plant pests—insects, 
nematodes and diseases. For the past few years, passengers on 
38% of the planes and 27% of the vessels had carried unauthor- 
ized plant material. 

Livestock Research.—U.S.D.A.’s long-awaited, critically 
needed Plum Island (New York) Animal Disease laboratory, a 
$10,000,000 research building, was dedicated in September. One 
strain of foot-and-mouth disease virus was propagated at Plum 
Island in cultures of kidney cells, affording an economical and 
controllable source of material for fundamental studies. 

Seeking to develop meatier hogs, U.S.D.A. scientists found 
that Duroc and Yorkshire hogs selected for high backfat thick- 
ness by the probe method generally were shorter, lower and wider 
of body than those selected for low backfat thickness. By putting 
animals to sleep with certain anaesthetics, researchers were able 
to correlate length of their sleep with fat content. The shorter 
the sleep, the more fat. This unique method held potential sig- 
nificance in beef and pork marketing. 

Feeding stilbestrol experimentally to dairy cows did not in- 
crease milk production or efficiency of feed utilization. Dairy 
herd improvement and sire-proving work was at its highest level 
in history, with more than 1,400,000 cows on Standard Dairy 
Herd Improvement association test. They had an average produc- 
tion of 9,363 lb. of milk and 372 lb. of butterfat, an all-time- 
high level of production. Daughters of proved sires averaged 
10,236 lb. of milk and 415 lb. of butterfat, as against the national 
average for all cows of 5,815 lb. of milk and 232 Ib. of butterfat. 

Livestock Regulatory Programs.—The accelerated program 
to eradicate bovine brucellosis began to pay dividends. By June 
1956, five states were certified as modified brucellosis-free, with 
about 20 others aiming for the same status in their dairy and 
beef cattle herds during the next five years. Incidence of the dis- 
ease declined more than one-fifth during the first 18 months of 
the intensified campaign, with tests showing that less than 2% 
of all U.S. cattle remained infected. The fact that 89% of the 
reactors found were reported slaughtered showed that owners 
were becoming more convinced that it is unprofitable to permit 
brucellosis to remain in their herds. 

Selected veterinarians, U.S.D.A.-trained in the differential 
diagnosis of vesicular diseases, were located strategically through- 
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out the country and placed on call 24 hours a day. They consti- 
tuted a vital first line of defense against the dread foot-and-mouth 
disease—should it again invade the country—as well as against 
animal diseases already in the United States. 

An animal disease reporting system was inaugurated in Jan. 
1956 to collect and disseminate to veterinarians throughout the 
country information on occurrence of important animal diseases. 
This system proved a valuable aid in planning and directing ani- 
mal disease eradication programs. 

Utilization Research.—Potato flakes that form mashed pota- 
toes when mixed with hot milk or water were market-tested, and 
a number of processors were considering commercial production. 
A new two-stage cooking procedure controlled texture of the 
product to meet geographical preferences and also made possible 
use of eastern potato varieties previously considered unsuitable. 
Research-developed equipment for superdrying dehydrated 
mashed potatoes was now used by all United States potato- 
granule manufacturers. Potato puffs and bars made from crushed 
potato chips were also developed. 

A new treatment for making wool permanently shrink-resistant, 
even after repeated washings, chemically anchors small amounts 
of a resin to the wool structure. Evaluation of the process for 
commercial use was under way. Another new chemical treatment 
increases wool’s resistance to acids and caustics without affecting 
its other characteristics. Research made progress in producing 
wool that is softer, better able to hold creases and pleats, less 
easily discoloured and more resistant to soil, moths and micro- 
organisms. A sound analyzer, the “‘rustleometer,” helped to evalu- 
ate “handle” or feel, by which experts judge drape, softness, 
warmth and texture of wool fabric. 

Home Economics Research.—An energy-saving kitchen 
workroom was designed for ill or aged housewives. It requires 
fewer steps, less reaching and standing. 

A daily food plan developed for use in nutrition programs 
presented a four-food-group point system rating common foods 
as nutrient sources. 

Certain nutrients consumed by people in specific age groups 
were studied to establish standards and spotlight deficiencies in 
nutrition—the amino-acid requirements of young women, chil- 
dren’s requirements for fatty acids, and the milk- and variety- 
deficient meals of older low-income families. 

Useful to both homes and institutions were studies on correct 
use of detergents in laundering, on properties and serviceability 
of household and clothing fabrics, on home freezers, on bread, on 
edible yields of market-purchased foods and on waste of fat beef 
from packing plant to dinner table to garbage can. 

Farm and Land Management Research.—Agricultural en- 
gineers developed mechanical means of doing farm jobs more effi- 
ciently—among them a bladeless potato digger, a moisture- 
measuring instrument for use in drying grain, a seed reclaimer to 
reduce losses from shattering, electric insect traps and a cell for 
measuring pressures in soil. 

New systems helped increase farming efficiency—corn “ridge 
farming” for humid areas, “land forming” for sugar cane fields, 
a three-team apple-picking method, and handling of apples in 
bulk boxes with fork-lift equipment. 

A simplified hooded-pipe spillway was developed that was ex- 
pected to save hundreds of thousands of dollars a year in dam 
and reservoir construction costs. 

With drought still the primary agricultural problem in many 
areas, research on conserving soil and water assumed increasing 
importance. Plans were made for launching a nation-wide, three- 
year inventory of soil and water conservation needs, county by 
county. An analysis of 20 years’ accumulated watershed data 
from 27 states, a nation-wide summary of soil and water loss 
data and studies of the frequency and intensity of droughts over 
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a 25-year period in several states were under way. 
(See also CHEMISTRY.) (B. T. S.) 


ENCYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Antibiotics (1952); Atom and 
Agriculture (1953); Improved Strains of Livestock (Applications of Ge- 
netic Principles) (1954); Science and Agriculture (1953). 


Agriculture Despite extensive acreage and marketing con- 
* trols, a late, wet spring in the northeast, a se- 
vere and widespread drought in the Great Plains, and diversion 
of more than 12,000,000 ac. of cropland to the acreage reserve 
phase of the soil bank, early indications of crop reductions were 
mostly revised upward after midsummer, and 1956 proved to be 
a very productive agricultural year in the United States. Total 
crop production was only slightly below the record production 
of 1948. The wheat harvest was 975,517,000 bu., in spite of 
reduced acreage, marketing quotas and drought, 3% more than 
1955 but 16% below the high average for the previous decade. 
The second largest corn crop on record of 3,412,183,000 bu. was 
produced on the smallest acreage harvested in the 2oth century; 
corn did much to balance the smaller production of other feed 
grains. In spite of significantly smaller oat and barley crops and 
a sharply reduced grain sorghum crop of 169,815,000 bu., as 
compared with a record 241,100,000 bu. in 1955, total feed grain 
production was indicated at about 127,000,000 tons, only 2% 
below the big 1955 crop. The hay crop of 110,383,000 tons, the 
second largest of record, included an all-time high of 59,536,000 
tons of alfalfa. 

The new record soybean crop of 457,394,000 bu., 23% more 
than the previous record crop of 1955 and 80% above average 
for the previous decade, plus a linseed crop one-fourth larger 
than in 1955, did much to counterbalance an 8% reduction in 
peanuts and a 10% reduction in the cottonseed crop. Reduction 
of about 16% in the rice crop lessened surplus pressure. 

Total deciduous fruit production was about 1% smaller than 
in 1955; the peach crop was notably improved. Tree nut crops 
were about 6% more plentiful than in the previous year. Larger 
vegetable crops than in 1955, especially of processing vegetables, 
did much to hold the line on food prices. The indicated white 
potato crop was 11% larger than in 1955, but sweet potatoes 
were about one-fifth less abundant than average. The sugar beet 
crop increased to a level 8% above 1955 and 18% above the 
average for 1945-54, but the sugar cane crop was reduced about 
10% by unfavourable weather conditions in Louisiana. The to- 
bacco crop of 2,124,767,000 Ib., grown on 8% fewer acres than 
in 1955, provided some new record yields, especially of the im- 
portant flue-cured type. 

Livestock Production.—Livestock and poultry on U.S. farms 
and ranches at the beginning of the year showed a net increase 
of nearly 2%, as compared with 1955, but were 7% below the 


Table I|.—U.S. Production and Yield Per Acre 


1956* 1955 

Yield Production Yield Production 

Field Crops in thousands in thousands 

PRA eT ES 44.0 3,412,183 40.6 3,241,536 

Wheat Ge RS Eee es 19.3 975,517 19.8 936,761 
Oats Gee ee 32.6 1,154,595 38.3 1,499,282 
Barley, bUa) Gago bo een 28.8 370,254 PH foo} 400,295 
RyonbG: are een ee e uen ic 12.7 21,961 14.2 29,678 
Flaxseed-'bu.e) S06 [ences 9.1 51,948 8.3 41,258 
Rice, bags (yield in Ib.). . . . 2,885 46,225 2,931 53,932 
Hayaailtons are.) 2s le 6 110,383 1.49 112,782 
Beans, bags (yield in Ib.) . . . 1,166 16,977 1,100 16,968 
Soybeans;ibUwr ns sane © 21.8 457,394 19.9 371,106 
one dy So ee eek 986 1,488,575 925 1,564,530 
Potatoes; cwhias ss a6 = 174.2 244,150 160.6 227,046 
Sweet potatoes, cwt.. . ... 58.0 16,634 61.4 20,946 
Tobacconib. ees pe 1,540 2,124,767 1,467 2,195,788 
Sugar beets, short tons. . . . 16.4 12,962 16.5 12,228 
Cotton, bales (yield in Ib.) . . 403 13,303,000 417 14,721 

Fruit Crops 

Apples, bu. A Oe 96,145 106,234 
Pedagics, DUSGMGl > cao fs 68,285 51,827 
Pearsibu.n. neel. ce). Sle 32,307 29,622 
Grapes, tons: sl ois e- es < 2,994 35237. 
Oranges, boxes. . .... 136,800 mista 132,715 
Grapefruit, boxes. . . ..- + 43,900 ete 45,280 


*Indicated figures. 
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record level of Jan. 1944. Meat animals (cattle, hogs and sheep) 
increased 2%, whereas milk cattle were down about 1%, poultry 
about 2%, and the now only slightly significant work stock 
were down 8%. Hogs and stock sheep declined in price per head 
and in total value, cattle showed little change, and other types 
showed some increase. Production rates for most products con- 
tinued at record or near record levels. 

Total cattle reached a new high level of 97,465,000 head at 
the beginning of the year, thus continuing the expansion phase 
of the cycle begun in 1949, and repeated for the sixth time 
since 1880. The increase was in beef cattle; milk cows declined 
to the second lowest level since 1930. The 1956 calf crop was 
indicated at 43,272,000 head, 1% more than the 43,001,000 calves 
born in 1955. Though cattle slaughter in the first half of 1956 
averaged about 4% above the corresponding period of 1955, it 
included more steers, slightly more heifers and fewer cows. 
With no major liquidation of breeding cattle resulting from 
the Great Plains drought, it appeared that cattle numbers were 
near stability at a very high level, leaving open the important 
question of when the anticipated declining phase of the cycle 
might begin. 

Milk production continued at a record high rate, the increased 
feeding of concentrates and improvement in quality of dairy 
stock outweighing the decline in dairy cow numbers. 

Hogs, of which 55,088,000 head were on U.S. farms at the be- 
ginning of the year, as compared with 50,474,000 head a year 
earlier, declined during 1956. The 1956 spring pig crop totalled 
only 53,085,000 head, a decline of 8% from the spring of 1955. 
These, plus about 35,000,000 fall pigs, gave a total of about 
88,000,000 as compared with 95,604,000 in 1955. The decrease 
resulted from a severe decline in hog prices in 1955 together 
with a continued unfavourable corn-hog price ratio which in 
September stood at ro.8 as compared with an average of 13.5 
for the decade 1945-54. 

Stock sheep on farms and ranches declined slightly to 27,009,- 
ooo head at the beginning of the year, from 27,137,000 a year 
earlier. However, the number of breeding ewes was somewhat in- 
creased and the 1956 lamb crop was indicated at 20,428,000, as 
compared with 20,187,000 in 1955. Shorn wool production of 
232,000,000 lb. was 1% less than the 1955 clip, in spite of a gov- 
ernment wool incentive payment of 44.9% of the average price 
received on the open market, bringing the total to about 62 cents 
per pound for grease wool. The same rate was announced for 
1957- 

About 382,218,000 chickens were on farms at the beginning of 
the year, as compared with 390,708,000 a year earlier. Turkeys 
also showed some decrease, to 4,892,000 head from 4,917,000 
head. Broiler production continued in 1956 at a record level, ex- 
ceeding 1955 by perhaps 20%. Egg production also exceeded that 
of 1955 by a small margin. Turkeys raised were 76,300,000 head, 
10% more than the 65,600,000 of 1955. Heavy breeds were up 
29% over the previous year, and light-breed birds down 19%. 


Table !l_—Index Numbers of U.S. Farm Output, Gross Production of 
Livestock and Crops, by Major Groups 


(1947-49 =100) 
Indicated Average 
Item 
1956 = 
Farm COUPLE Mem Robie peutey ites? ancl omen on oie 113 ie ‘08. 
Aiuvestocksand! products. c..s srs ay ne et 123 121 115 
PRCCHECKIINC|S See Mees, nets = oot, ane ae 126 127 116 
Dol yaproducisame wists Keri: . eee 111 108 105 
MOUMEYROMCVGGGS Ena: Gtisuee-s as flv; oo coeL eas 124 123 128 
PIMCLODS CME Hes! Raia es) (cee etic te «dual 
EGGCEGhGINS s UMEAE A te Vali ate re cic fc he : H0 a 102 
BOYRCOGCL Od caumtes isprem ot fine certs ac von te) 115 114 107 
ROOCECUONNS Pein ice tas si Mietre. vs; cs eg 81 80 
Medetablestan mies GUAR ws eee 105 100 38 
IUCR NUTSR Nc) Gi MWER so cS ss : 111 107 104 
svger GLO DSMmrott i eraee = ueMtrieh ofp h ‘sy. i lstria ete 112 110 106 
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In more than 600 counties the drought situation after mid-1956 
became so serious that, in order to keep breeding herds intact, 
farmers were permitted to graze their livestock on land desig- 
nated for the acreage reserve of the soil bank. In addition, 
government-held surplus feeds were provided under subsidy and 
transportation costs reduced. 

Agricultural Stocks and Foreign Trade.—Stocks continued 
to be superabundant in 1956, though considerable progress was 
made in export. 

The size of stocks may be in some degree surmised from the 
Commodity Credit corporation (CCC) holdings or commitments 
of $8,257,308,000 total value on June 30, remaining after vigor- 
ous disposal efforts. In quantity terms, carry-over stocks included 
1,022,000,000 bu. of wheat and 14,100,000 bales of cotton, 
amounting approximately to a large crop of each, with little ap- 
parent likelihood of major reduction in the year ahead. Corn 
carry-over was also at a record level of about 1,200,000,000 bu., 
but dairy products and fats and oils, formerly at worrysome 
levels, were much reduced; special sales of butter stocks were 
discontinued. The surplus of feed grains, other than corn, was 
somewhat reduced. Hogs, in substantial surplus early in the 
year, were cut back, but cattle remained at or near record levels. 
The CCC was authorized to buy up to 100,000,000 bu. additional 
of grain storage bin capacity. On balance, pressure for surplus 
disposal did not abate, but mounted during 1956. Distribution, 
sale at market prices, triangular arrangements, and an Interna- 
tional Food Commodity board were proposed. 

U.S. agricultural exports in 1955-56 were valued at $3,475,- 
000,000, a 10% increase over the $3,145,000,000 of 1954-55. 
In quantity, shipments increased by 13%, to the third largest 
total since 1925. Grain and feed exports, spurred by winter 
damage in Europe and sales under public law 480, were increased 
by 33% over the previous year, to $1,170,000,000. Wheat exports 
of 345,000,000 bu. were the largest in four years, and feed 
grain exports were a record 8,300,000 tons, 84% more than the 
4,500,000 tons of 1954-55. Vegetable oils and oil-seed exports 
increased 32% to $400,000,000; exports of 69,000,000 bu. of 
soybeans and 1,000,000,000 lb. of cottonseed and soybean oils 
set new records. Tobacco outgo increased by 24% to $380,000,- 
000; livestock products by 18% to $545,000,000; and fruits and 
vegetables by 19% to $325,000,000 (fresh oranges set a new 
record of 1,330,000,000 Ib.); but cotton lagged seriously, de- 
clining by 55% te $375,000,000, as compared with $684,000,000 
in 1954-55. Japan, the United Kingdom, Canada, the Nether- 
lands, and western Germany were the best customers for U-S. 
agricultural surplus, taking nearly half of the total exports in 
1955-56. 

Agricultural exports under government programs accounted for 
about $1,316,000,000, or 38% of the total, in 1955-56. Exports 
under title I of public law 480 were 3,599,287 metric tons. Barter 
contracts totalled approximately $315,800,000, as compared with 
$281,800,000 the previous year. Donations of surplus foods were 
2,015,200,000 lb., about 95% more than in 1954-55. In the early 
part of fiscal 1956-57, farm exports were nearly 25% larger than 
for the same months of 1955. 

Total agricultural imports in 1955-56 were valued at $4,080,- 
376,000, as compared with $3,779,604,000 in 1954-55. Supple- 
mentary products were valued at $1,581,128,000, of which sugar 
valued at $440,524,000 was a major item. Coffee accounted for 
$1,450,796,000, more than half of the complementary total of 
$2,499,248,000, and rubber for another $453,368,000. Increased 
imports of Polish ham and Japanese cotton textiles were widely 
controversial during 1956, as was cargo preference legislation on 
agricultural exports. Attempts to further restrict dairy prod- 


ucts imports, especially some types of Italian cheeses, were over- 
ruled. 


Farm Product Prices.—A five-year decline was interrupted by 
generally rising market prices for farm products during the first 
half of 1956, after which prices again dipped. The index of prices 
received, which stood at 223 in Dec. 1955 (1910-14= 100), dad 
by June 1956 rebounded to 247, which was, nevertheless, far 
below the record 313 of Feb. 1951. By October it had dipped to 
234, causing no little concern as hog and crop marketings under- 
went the usual seasonal increase. Meanwhile, the index for food 
in the consumer price index in September rose to 113.1 (1947- 
49=100), as compared with 111.4 a year earlier, but was 3% 
below the Aug. 1952 peak level. The farmers’ share of the retail 
food dollar increased slightly from the 39-cent average for the 
first quarter of 1956. 

Farm Income.—Farmers received about $17,100,000,000 from 
marketings in the first eight months of 1956, 2% more than in 
the corresponding period of 1955. Increase in the volume of mar- 
ketings more than offset a 2% decline in average prices. Receipts 
from livestock and products were approximately $10,400,000,- 
000, slightly more than in 1955. Crop receipts of $6,700,000,000 
were up 3%, as compared with the same period of 1955. 

Prices paid by farmers for commodities, interest, taxes and 
wages involved in farm production (the parity index) stood at 
287 in October, as compared with 280 a year earlier, and a record 
high of 290 in May 1952. A few products, mostly those which 
some farmers purchase from other farmers, were less costly. 

The parity ratio, which measures prices received in relation to 
costs sustained, stood at 82 in October, the same as a year earlier 
and compared with the record high, representing the most favour- 
able condition for farmers, of 123 in Oct. 1946. It was prelimi- 
narily estimated that farmers’ realized net income for 1956 would 
slightly exceed the $11,700,000,000 of 1955; the peak was $16,- 
774,000,000 in 1947. 

Farm Values and Finances.—Somewhat paradoxically, in 
view of the recession in farm income, demand for farm land con- 
tinued strong in 1956. The annual removal of more than 1,000,000 
ac. of land from agricultural to industrial, residential and road 
uses contributed to the demand. The average value of U.S. farms 
in July was 3% higher than a year earlier, rising to a new record 
high of 140% of the 1947-49 base. Total estimated value of land 
and building in March was $102,412,000,000, up from $98,500,- 
000,000 in 1955; buildings accounted for $24,293,000,000. The 
average per acre value was $88.40, as compared with $85 a year 
previous. The value of all farm assets in the U.S. stood at an all- 
time peak of $170,100,000,000 at the beginning of 1956. The in- 
crease from Jan. 1, 1955, of $3,600,000,000 or 2% was accounted 
for by an increase in farm real estate from $98,800,000,000 to 
$102,700,000,000. Though much of this was, strictly speaking, a 
book value tied to the farm real estate market, proprietors’ equi- 
ties were $151,300,000,000, as compared with $148,800,000,000 
a year earlier. 

Total farm mortgage debt outstanding at the beginning of the 
year was estimated at $8,962,000,000, the highest since 1932 and 
the tenth consecutive year of increase, up 10% from a year ear- 
lier. The increase was estimated at a somewhat lower rate during 
1956. Interest rates averaged 4.8%, slightly higher than a year 
earlier. 

Short-term credit, including CCC loans, also was used in larger 
amounts, the non-real estate debt rising to $7,900,000,000 as 
of Jan. 1, 1956, up 8% as compared with a year earlier. 

Farm Labour.—About 10,428,000 persons were working on 
U.S. farms during the autumn harvest of 1956, 4% fewer than 


ie year earlier. The number of hired workers, 2,926,000, was 
} slightly larger than in 1955, the over-all decrease being entirely 
-actounted for by fewer family workers. Farm wage rates averaged 


Wt « 


5% higher than a year earlier. The average wage of hired labour 


‘was $6 per day without board or room for a workday of about 


’ 


CRUSHED ICE being sprayed on young cotton plants, the first step in a study 
of hail damage to cotton crops, an experiment conducted in 1956 by Texas 
A. & M. college. Results indicated that farmers did not need to plow under and 
replant if hail strikes the crop early in its growth 


nine hours, or $161 per month with house. 

Farm Costs—Machinery, Fertilizer, Taxes, ete.—Prices 
paid by farmers for industrial commodities, farm wage rates, 
taxes and interest were higher in 1956, whereas prices paid for 
feed, seed and livestock, though lower, tended to increase as the 
year advanced, the parity index advancing from 279 in Dec. 1955 
to 287 in Oct. 1956. Small chance of a decline in costs, to offset 
depressed income, was foreseen. 

Farm machinery shipments were about 15% below 1955 in dol- 
lar value. Farm machinery prices, 4% higher in March 1956 than 
a year earlier, were generally increased later in the year because 
of rising costs. Meanwhile, it became increasingly evident that 
mechanization of agriculture had resulted in some problems, par- 
ticularly with respect to capital requirements and debt as well 
as efficient unit size of operation. Electric power, a cash expense, 
turned to profitable use on many farms, was reported as available 
to nearly 95% of U.S. farms. 

Fertilizer costs were down about 2%, as compared with the 
previous year. Yet the post-World War II boom in fertilizer use, 
which increased consumption in 1955 to record levels nearly 4% 
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over the previous year, was reported as fading, with some pro- 
ducers cutting output as sales showed a larger than seasonal dip. 
The use of higher-analysis fertilizers continued to increase. Agri- 
cultural chemicals used were valued at perhaps $200,000,000 at 
the manufacturer’s level. 

Interest paid by farmers increased by 7% as compared with 
1954, to $950,000,000 in 1955; a larger rise was indicated for 
1956 as a result of increased borrowing and higher interest rates. 
Property taxes paid by farmers to state and local governments 
were indicated as at least 3% higher than in 1955, when levies 
totalled about $927,000,000. Taxes payable by farmers on em- 
ployees in 1956 were indicated as about three times as high 
as in any previous year—a result of increased coverage of 
hired farm workers under the federal old age and survivors 
program. 

Commodity Credit Corporation.—Price supports extended 
on 1955 crops through June 30, 1956, were about 20% larger than 
for the previous year; of the total of $3,519,000,000 loans were 
$2,967,959,115, purchase agreements $288,211,271 and purchases 
of commodities not under purchase agreements amounted to 
$262,844,271. Leading items among 1955 crops supported, in 
order of value, were: cotton, 7,200,000 bales and $1,177,200,000; 
wheat, 320,000,000 bu. and $656,900,000; corn, 420,700,000 bu. 
and $650,900,000; tobacco, 364,400,000 lb. and $241,000,000; 
and rice, 26,300,000 cwt. and $139,100,000. Of the more signifi- 
cant 1955 crops, 49.1% of the rice, 49% of the cotton, 44.1% 
of the grain sorghums, 42.7% of the rye, 34.1% of the wheat, 
23.9% of the barley, 20.8% of the flaxseed, 20.5% of the beans, 
and 13% of the corn, were extended support. 

The net realized program loss on price-support operations for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, was $974,767,365, as com- 
pared with $799,061,464 for the previous fiscal year. Including 
some other items, the resulting net loss from operations, expenses 
and increases to reserves totalled $1,335,782,753. 

In addition, the Commodity Credit corporation was reimbursed 
in full for surplus commodities valued at $459,281,096 disposed 
of in fiscal 1956 under titles I and II of public law 480, the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance act of 1954. 

Total investment in commodities in price-support inventory 
or pledged for outstanding loans at the end of fiscal 1956 was 
$8,257,308,000, as compared with $7,069,277,000 a year earlier. 
The borrowing power of the CCC on Aug. I was increased to 
$14,500,000,000 from $12,000,000,000, by public law 864. As of 
April, nearly all of the $12,000,000,000 was pledged. In the au- 
tumn of 1956, it appeared that record amounts of corn, soybeans 
and cotton would seek shelter under the support program. 

Legislation and Administration.—Even before the second 
session of the 84th congress began in Jan. 1956, it was indicated 
that the agricultural situation had become sufficiently critical, 
economically and politically, to guarantee major remedial at- 
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tention. The program as finally enacted was in its general 
emphasis fairly close to what had been requested by the admin- 
istration. 

The Agricultural act of 1956 approved May 28, provided for a 
soil bank in two phases. The Acreage Reserve program authorized 
payments to farmers for reducing production of the six basic 
crops, by reducing crop acreage below the farm acreage allot- 
ment. This program, voluntary in nature except for corn, was 
to begin with 1956 and extend through 1959. Over-all limits on 
the program were set at $750,000,000 per year with specified 
limits for each commodity. Civil penalties were imposed for 
violation of prohibition against cropping or grazing. Corn con- 
stituted a special case in 1956, with a referendum vote of farmers 
to be held late in 1956 to determine the nature of the program 
for subsequent years. 

This part of the program got under way on June 8, and about 
12,300,000 ac. were contracted. Corn farmers signed 270,161 
agreements covering 5,450,194 ac., with maximum possible pay- 
ments of $180,629,284; wheat farmers, 162,574 agreements cov- 
ering 5,654,507 ac. for possible payments of $44,490,882; cotton 
farmers, 95,954 agreements on 1,113,789 ac. for a possible $27,- 
281,778 payment; tobacco farmers, 19,994 agreements covering 
31,671 ac. for possible payments of $6,618,699; peanut growers, 
5,303 agreements on 43,645 ac. for a possible $591,437 payment; 
rice growers, 1,112 agreements on 28,003 ac. for possible pay- 
ments of $1,386,667. The grazing restriction was removed later 
in the year on many reserve acres in drought-stricken areas. Ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 ac. of winter wheat acreage were con- 
tracted for the 1957 reserve. 

The second phase, the conservation reserve, was not officially 
opened until Aug. 16, and was expected to apply mostly to years 
after 1956. The secretary of agriculture was. authorized to enter 
into contracts with agricultural producers, not restricted to pro- 
ducers of the basic crops, for a minimum period of three years 
and a maximum period of ten years (15 years in the case of tree 
cover), under which the producer would devote a designated part 
of his crop land to conserving uses, trees, grass or water facilities, 
agreeing not to pasture or harvest any crop therefrom except un- 
der certain emergency conditions. The secretary, in turn, would 
agree to pay a fair share of the costs of establishing the con- 
servation use and, in addition, make an annual payment to the 
producer to provide a fair and reasonable annual return for the 
land diverted to conservation uses, with an over-all limit on the 
program of $450,000,000. 

In addition, the Agricultural act of 1956 raised support levels 
on several 1956 feed grains from the previously announced 70% 
of parity to 76% of parity; froze the-1957 and 1958 national 
acreage allotments for cotton at no less than the 1956 allotment; 
froze transitional parity for the basic commodities for 1957; set 
rice acreage allotments for 1956 at no less than 85% of 1955, 
and held 1957 and 1958 allotments at the 1956 level; authorized 
an expanded sec. 32 program, particularly for perishable com- 
modities, with $500,000,000 to be appropriated annually with 
limitation of 50% on the amount of such funds which may be 
used for any one commodity; directed the CCC to sell cotton at 
prices at which cottons of comparable qualities are offered down 
to a “comparable minimum of 25.5 cents per lb.” 

Drought, Flood and Famine.—The U.S. did not escape 
natural disaster in 1956. Most severe in its results was the con- 
tinuation and intensification of the drought in the Great Plains: 
wind and dust damage in some areas was more severe than in the 
19308, spreading even to Iowa, and involving nearly 700 counties 
and half the farm land west of the Mississippi in one or another 
of the relief programs initiated by the federal government acting 
in conjunction with state and local agencies. A Great Plains Con- 
servation program was legislated in July, authorizing $150,000,- 


“CONSERVATION CITY,” site of the 1956 national field days and plowing 
matches near Colfax, la. Both major U.S. presidential candidates addressed as- 
semblies at this site during the election campaign 


000 Over a 10-year period, mostly to convert marginal crop land 
to pasture. 

Floods in Pennsylvania and some other parts of the northeast, 
plus delay in seeding and early frost, lessened production and 
quality in that area. Winter vegetables and citrus fruits were 
damaged in Florida and other parts of the south in January. A 
flood insurance program got under way in 1956. 

In other countries intense winter frost of nearly a month’s 
duration and gales lashed western Europe early in 1956, result- 
ing in hundreds of deaths, great damage, perhaps $2,000,000,000 
in total, with some crops, especially wheat and olives, hard hit. 
One result was much increased shipment, from North America, 
of grains and edible fats and oils. 

Drought with food shortages in parts of Andean South Amer- 
ica, and in Pakistan, were noted as were reports of famine and 
floods in Red China. There were some food riots, especially in 
Poland. 

Canada.—Canadian farmers in 1956 reaped abundant har- 
vests in the face of a tightening cost-price squeeze not unlike that 
confronting U.S. farmers. Though spring sowing of some major 
crops was delayed and quality of the harvest somewhat lowered 
by rain and frost, agriculture experienced a highly productive 
year. The wheat crop was indicated at 535,000,000 bu., higher 
than the 494,116,000 bu. of 1955, or the previous 10-year aver- 
age of 463,659,000 bu., but far less than the record 702,000,000 
bu. of 1952. Oat production was indicated at 535,000,000 bu. 
against 403,835,000 bu. in 1955; flaxseed at 34,057,000 bu., as 
compared with 19,748,000 bu. in the previous year. Rye was 
down to 8,600,000 bu. from 14,744,000 bu. in 1955. Fruit crops 
were generally smaller than in 1955, apples (11,600,000 bu.) only 
three-fifths as productive as in the previous year. 

Total Canadian grain stocks on July 1 prior to the new harvest 
were estimated at 22,959,000 short tons, as compared with 
20,708,000 short tons a year earlier and 25,569,000 short tons 
in 1954. Wheat stocks of 560,000,000 bu. were particularly abun- 
dant in relation to annual domestic consumption of about 160,- 
00,000 bu. but only moderately in excess of the 530,000,000 bu. 


of July 1955 and below the 615,000,000 bu. carry-over of July 
1954. Wheat and wheat flour exports increased to 309,000,000 bu. 
in the 1955-56 marketing year (August—July), as compared with 
252,000,000 bu. the previous year. A Canadian-U.S.S.R. trade 
agreement, signed in February 1956, called for the U.S.S.R. to 
take a minimum of 400,000 tons (nearly 15,000,000 bu.) of 
wheat each year for three years. 

The government continued its price-support programs on sev- 
eral of the more important agricultural products. In addition, it 
initiated short-term farm loans up to $1,500 on grain stored 
on farms, stepped up financial payment on some previous wheat 
crops and introduced government payment of grain storage costs. 

Latin America and Southern Hemisphere.—Latin-American 
agriculture in 1956 made substantial gains. Argentina’s agricul- 
tural exports were expected to equal in value those of 1955, in 
spite of a big decline in wheat, normally a major item of surplus. 
Increases were noted in corn, in meat and in livestock products, 
including wool. Though about $25,000,000 worth of fats and oils 
were purchased from the U.S. earlier in the year, the oilseed 
harvest provided a significant export surplus, especially of sun- 
flower. Brazil, faced with a mounting coffee surplus, utilized con- 
trols effectively; but, in view of a serious cost-of-living situation, 
took steps to increase production, even by having the army raise 
its supplies, to control prices and improve the transportation of 
foodstuffs. Chile, using international experts as advisors, also 
made a firm attack on the inflation problem by establishing export 
quotas, increasing the wheat price support by 50%, fixing the 
price of bread and increasing contributions to family allowance 
funds. Bolivia, with a severe drought in the highlands, maintained 
a precarious equilibrium while attempting monetary stabilization, 
mostly by benefit of food stocks and technical assistance, in total 
about $23,000,000, provided by the U.S. A severe drought in Peru 
also reduced domestically produced food supplies. Middle Amer- 
ica benefited from the tight supply-demand situation with respect 
to mild types of coffee and from firm sugar markets. Mexico in- 
creased its exports of agricultural commodities, meanwhile man- 
aging to hold the line on imports. It found U.S. efforts to export 
larger amounts of cotton disturbing, reduced its own cotton 
plantings, and for a time put retaliatory measures into effect. 
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The southern hemisphere, especially Australia and New 
Zealand, protested U.S. export policies as “farm surplus dump- 
ing.” They, too, had generally favourable production, and wool 
exports were large, but concern was expressed about their Euro- 
pean markets, also about the wheat market in India. Africa in 
general continued in an era of prosperity and agricultural expan- 
sion, except for a few crops such as cocoa. South Africa had 
accumulated some refractory surpluses in spite of losses from 
drought, and experienced the now almost universal cost-price 
squeeze. 

Western Euvrope.—Overall, farmers in this area experienced 
the most difficult season since 1947. A long and severe winter 
freeze did great damage, especially to wheat in France, and to 
citrus, nut and olive production in the western Mediterranean 
area. Losses, not all agricultural, were estimated as high as 
$2,000,000,000. The area continued to be the world’s major im- 
port area for agricultural products. 

The United Kingdom continued to be the world’s largest im- 
port market for meat and livestock products. Average daily 
caloric consumption per person continued above 3,100, in spite 
of the fact that food prices rose more sharply than other con- 
sumer prices. The declared intention to cut agricultural subsi- 
dies was abandoned. The year’s subsidy bill at £215,000,000 was 
a bit lower than had been anticipated and farming costs were 
up by £35,000,000 on products covered. Increased subsidies of 
£25,000,000, rearranged rather drastically among products, fol- 
lowed the trend of increase in number and value of direct sub- 
sidies paid to producers. 

In the Netherlands, work was started on the first mattress in 
the Haringvliet, one of the three big inlets to be cut off from the 
sea, in a 25-year project to reclaim as much as 37,000 ac. at a 
cost of about 2,000,000,000 guilders. 

Finnish farmers engaged in a retaliatory four-day stoppage 
of food deliveries in March after a general strike was ordered 
by the Trade Union federation. In May, parliament sanctioned 
an agricultural price bill in which agricultural income was based 
on the price and cost level of Feb. 1956. 

West Germany’s harvest was reported as approximating that 
of 1955 with fodder and industrial grains increased and bread 
grains reduced. The cost-price squeeze worsened, resulting in 
an annual 3% drop in farm workers and rumblings of complaint. 
The parliament approved a plan to ease farm costs by extending 
to farmers 1,000,000,000 marks in direct aid and noninterest- 
bearing credits. 

France reported a very short wheat crop and a much expanded 
barley harvest. An extensive farm strike in May was used to but- 
tress demands for more aid. Spain absorbed rather large amounts 
of U.S. surplus agricultural products as did Austria. Italy re- 
ported a satisfactory year in general and an exceptionally good 
wheat year. 

Middle East and India.—Much of this diverse area experi- 
enced comparatively favourable production conditions in 1956 
and, as a result, supplied more of its own needs, The wheat crop 
was a large one in many areas. Turkey reported larger crops of 
pistachio nuts and almonds as well as a bumper crop of filberts. 
The wheat crop of 240,000,000 bu. was large, but not quite so 
large as the record 260,000,000 bu. of 1955. Egypt’s cotton crop 
was as large as that of 1955 and more of it was of superior long- 
staple lengths; the wheat crop of 56,840,000 bu. was a large one. 
Syria had a wheat crop of 32,150,000 bu., as compared with only 
22,040,000 bu. in 1955; that of Iraq inereased to 27,550,000 bu., 
against 17,390,000 bu. in 1955. Iran had a record large raisin 
crop and a large rice crop. Pakistan experienced famine and food 
riots in the late spring, but the wheat harvest was a favourable 
one of 126,934,000 bu., as compared with 1 18,420,000 bu. in 1955. 
A draft of the first five-year plan was released calling for a 13% 


“HORN OF OUR DILEMMA,” a cartoon of 1956 by Haynie of the Greensboro 
Daily News (N.C.) 


increase in production of food grains and large increases in some 
other crops, and a large expansion by 1,174,000 ac. of land under 
irrigation by 1960. : 

India reported over-all improvement by the close of its first 
five-year effort in June 1956, yet agricultural output for 1956 was 
estimated at 65,800,000 tons, or about 2,900,000 tons less than 
in 1954. The plan for the next five years called for an 18% in- 
crease in farm production. In August it was announced that the 
largest agreement ever negotiated for the sale of U.S. agricultural 
commodities under public law 480 had been reached with India, 
for a total of $360,100,000 (cost to the CCC, $652,300,000), in- 
cluding $200,000,000 worth of wheat (130,000,000 bu.); $70,- 
000,000 worth of cotton (500,000 bales); $26,400,000 worth 
of rice; $6,000,000 worth of tobacco and $3,500,000 worth of 
dairy products. 

Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R.—The agricultural situation 
in the Iron Curtain countries continued in 1956 to present sev- 
eral imponderables. Official statements and travellers’ accounts 
were far from agreement as to the facts or their proper interpre- 
tation. There was little official assistance to the outside world in 
its attempts at an understanding. True, the first Soviet statistical 
handbook since 1939 was published. But with respect to crop pro- 
duction, the new publication restricted itself to a simple table 
showing percentage increase of grain, cotton and other crops from 
1950 to 1955, without revealing the bases on which the per- 
centages were computed. 

Late in Dec. 1955 there were official denials of a food crisis, 
following what appeared to be near failure in the new lands pro- 
gram in 1955 when hoped for rains did not come. Yet western 
observers were hardly prepared to understand the grain target 
for 1960 under the sixth plan, which was set at 180,000,000 tons, 
a figure previously published for 1955. Shortly thereafter, 
Nikita S. Khrushchev strongly denounced bureaucrats in farm- 
ing, and there were indications that the virgin lands program 
would not be expanded beyond the target of 30,000,000 hectares 
(74,130,000 ac.) to be sown by the end of 1956. 

Spring crops were reported as off to a poor start, and in April 
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Table Ill_—Index Numbers of Volume of Food Production 


(Prewar average=100) 


Total food production Per capita food production 


Region Average Average 
1955-56* 1954-55 1948-49 to 1955-56 1954-55 1948.49 to 
eo 1952-53 1952-53 
estern Europe... . 125 124 107 1 
North America. . . 2. 158 150 141 ey 7 76 
Latin America eukieregcs SF 142 141 125 94 95 93 
B@cecnichte ita teas, s 127 121 112 93 91 93 
Far East (excluding 
China) sia ss, <4 119 116 104 92 91 86 
Near EaStradc sa) te eo tat 139 141 120 106 109 99 
frlcaneatr eis gsdchecn o 140 143 125 106 110 103 
NGGHE Es owl a Gane 126 123 110 104 102 96 
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there was a new official appeal to farmers to spur output. By late 
July, Moscow expected a record harvest, particularly from the 
virgin lands of Siberia. But by early autumn much of a fine crop 
was reported yet unharvested and in peril because of weather. 

Following the investigations of U.S. corn production in 1955 
by an official delegation from the U.S.S.R., substantial amounts 
of hybrid seed corn were purchased. Intentions to plant 7,000,- 
ooo hectares (17,297,000 ac.) to corn in 1956 were indicated, as 
compared with only 2,000,000 hectares (4,942,000 ac.) in 1954. 

A project to increase irrigated cotton acreage by some 647,000 
ac. was announced, to be completed by 1962. 

It was generally believed that the riots in Poznan, Pol., in 
June 1956 were in some degree bread riots, following a bitter 
winter. Yet, U.S. offers of free food were rejected, with the ob- 
servation that gifts or charity could not be accepted. But Polish 
authorities said that they would like to purchase grain on the 
basis of equality with other nations, meaning, possibly, under 
public law 480 for local currencies. Some grains were purchased 
on credit from Canada. 

Far East.—The situation in the far east during 1956 remained 
unclear, but spring famine was reported from Red China and 
North Korea. Nevertheless, later in the year an increase in food 
rations was reported for some groups in North Korea. August 
floods damaged thousands of acres of farm crops as far north 
as Harbin. About 60% of the peasant households in Red China 
were reported as recent members of the land-pooling agricultural 
producer collectives, with prospects that this halfway status 
might be virtually completed during 1956. In April it was an- 
nounced that China had been a large purchaser of Egyptian cot- 
ton. 

The agriculture of the Republic of Korea continued to be a 
bright spot in that economy. That area and Japan continued to 
absorb quantities of U.S. agricultural surplus, especially cotton, 
wheat, barley and soybeans; yet Japan found it increasingly dif- 
ficult to market its cotton textiles in world markets. The crop 
production was favourable, but not up to the record year 1955. 

Philippine production of coconut products increased, with 
larger movement into the export market. Production of flue-cured 
| tobacco increased to a level more than twofold that of the pre- 
} vious year. Thailand, with a balanced budget and a program of 
} agricultural expansion and diversification, exported 605,000,000 
) Ib. of rice in the first half of 1956 at sharply higher prices. Ex- 
-} ports to Japan declined; those to Indonesia were heavy. Indonesia 
} purchased $91,800,000 worth of U.S. agricultural surplus under 
| public law 480, including 550,000,000 Ib. of rice, 206,000 bales 
| of cotton, and some leaf tobacco and wheat flour. The five-year 
} plan was concerned primarily with the production of required 
| food and fibre for its 82,000,000 persons on its many small farms. 
- Burma exported its rice surplus of about 1,900,000 long tons, 
| the largest amount to move in postwar years. Japan was the 
| largest recipient, but about 12% was exported to “iron curtain” 
| countries. 

International Organizations.—In March, Philip V. Cardon 
| of the U.S. resigned, because of ill health, as director general of 
| 


the 72-nation Food and Agriculture organization (FAO) of the 
United Nations. Sir Herbert Broadley became acting chief, and 
B. R. Sen of India was elected to the post in September. 

The International Wheat Agreement of 1956, after prolonged 
discussions, was formulated at the UN Wheat conference in 
Geneva, Switz., which concluded in April, after which it remained 
open for signature through May 18 and was signed by plenipoten- 
tiaries of 40 governments, including the U.S. and 5 other export- 
ing countries and 34 importing countries. 

The International Federation of Agricultural Producers, rep- 
resenting 35,000,000 farm families in 26 countries, announced its 
ninth general conference would be held at Purdue university, 
West Lafayette, Ind., in May 1957. 

The United Nations Sugar conference, convened in May in 
New York city and continued at Geneva in October, considered 
mostly quotas and prices. 

(See also AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; BuDGET, Na- 
TIONAL; Census Data, U.S.; Farm Crepir System; Fruit; 
HorTICULTURE; IRRIGATION; LivEstocK; METEOROLOGY; 
PRICES; SOIL CONSERVATION; VEGETABLES; etc.; and also under 
principal crops.) Cin Keke) 


ENCYCLOP4£DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Atom and Agriculture (1953); 
Corn Farmer (1939); Irrigation Farming (1951); Production of Foods 
(1946); Science and Agriculture (1953); Truck Farmer (1954); Wheat 
Farmer (1956). 


Agriculture, U.S. Department of: see Government De- 
PARTMENTS AND BuREAUS, U.S. 


Aircraft Manufacture The year 1956 could be called the 
« year of the turbine transport in 
the aircraft manufacturing industry of the United States; for, 
although such planes had been in development for some time, it 
was during 1956 that orders for three types of pure jet and two 
types of turboprop transports started pouring in. The five types 
under development and in production included the Boeing 707, 
the Douglas DC-8, the Convair 880 Golden Arrow (all jets) and 
the turboprop Lockheed Electra and Fairchild Friendship, the 
latter a medium-range plane designed by the Dutch Fokker com- 
pany and licensed to Fairchild Engine and Airplane corporation 
for U.S. production. . 
The three jets and the Electra were all scheduled to start 
in air line service in 1959; the Friendship was slated for use in 
late 1957. By the end of 1956, only the Boeing 707, the first 
jet transport of the United States, and the Friendship had com- 
pleted first flights. 

Meanwhile, however, the demand for piston-engine air liners 
continued to be strong. A third-quarter report showed that U.S. 
transport manufacturers still had orders for more than 500 piston- 
powered air liners, chiefly the Douglas DC-6 and DC-7, the vari- 
ous versions of the Lockheed Constellation and the Convair 
440. More than 50 air lines had placed orders for these planes. 

In all, including piston and turbine-powered transports, the 
aircraft manufacturing industry boasted a backlog, as of Oct. 
1956, of about $1,200,000,000, by far the largest nonmilitary 
backlog the industry had ever seen. 

Military production made up the bulk of the industry’s busi- 
ness. As the air force approached its authorized strength of 137 
wings, the industry was gradually “transitioning” from the build- 
up rate to the sustaining rate, bringing about a gradual decline 
in volume. The Aircraft Industries association estimated that 
military production for 1956 would amount to about 7,800 units, 
down from 8,400 planes the previous year. In addition, the as- 
sociation estimated that the industry would turn out 4,500 
utility aircraft and more than 150 air line transports, an over-all 
production of about 12,450 aeroplanes. This compared with 


13,153 in 1955. 
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The decline in production was not expected to affect ma- 
terially the industry’s sales position, although a slight drop was 
anticipated. The Aircraft Industries association estimated that 
1956 sales would total slightly more than $8,000,000,000 com- 
pared with $8,500,000,000 in 1955 and $8,300,000,000 in 1954. 
Although a greater decline might have been expected, to match 
the drop in production figures, two trends changed the balance: 
the increasing complexity of aircraft with heavily stressed air 
frames and new electronic equipment pushed the unit price up- 
ward; and guided missiles, not reflected in the unit inventory be- 
cause of security, contributed more and more to sales volume as 
new missiles were readied for production. There were 7 mis- 
siles in operational status and about 20 in various stages of pro- 
duction, late in 1956. 

Despite the drop in production units, air frame weight, an in- 
dustry yardstick, was expected to be higher in 1956 because of 
a greater emphasis on the massive Boeing B-52 and the increasing 
weight of fighter aircraft. The Aircraft Industries association 
estimated that the 1956 air frame weight produced would be 
closer to 1954's 140,000,000 Ib. than to 1955’s 124,200,000 Ib. 
(these figures include military and civil aircraft, but not mis- 
siles). 

The industry’s profit margin was expected to remain at its 
1954 and 1955 levels, which was slightly less than 4% of sales. 
The figure would be somewhat lower for the companies engaged 
in turbine transport manufacture, since they would have to 
divert some of their profits to tooling and materials for the new 
planes. 

Although employment in the air frame and engine industry had 
been expected to drop as the military authorized goals were 
neared, the upsurge in guided missile production and in civil aero- 
plane production had raised employment from 764,100 at the 
end of 1955 to 773.067 by mid-1956; and it was expected to reach 
780,000 by the end of the year. 

Major aircraft types in production at the end of 1956 included 
Boeing Airplane company’s eight-jet B-52 bomber and KC-135 
aerial refuelling tanker (military version of the model 707 jet 
transport); Convair’s F-102A all-weather interceptor and the 
TF-102A, the trainer version; Douglas Aircraft’s B-66B and 
RB-66B air force jet bombers and the giant C-133A turbine- 
powered cargo transport built for the U.S. air force; Fairchild 
Aircraft division’s C-123B assault transport (U.S.A.F.); Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering’s FoF and Fri1F series of navy ship- 
board jet fighters; the Lockheed F-104 air force interceptor, 


= ssn nn sss oe 
TEST SECTION of supersonic wind tunnel opened at Lewis Flight Propulsion 
laboratory, Cleveland, O., in 1956. Designed to test both full-sized and scale 
models of ramjet, turbojet and other engines for supersonic aircraft and missiles 
the tunnel had a Mach number range from 2.0 to 3.5 and could simulate alti- 
tudes as high as 160,000 ft. The photo shows a 16-in. ramjet being elevated 
into position for testing 


fastest plane in the military inventory, and Lockheed’s C-130 
turboprop transport; the Glenn L. Martin company’s P6M Sea- 
master water-based bomber; North American Aviation’s F-100 
series of air force interceptors; Chance Vought Aircraft’s F8U 
navy supersonic interceptor; and McDonnell’s F-101 air force 
long-range interceptor. 

Principal engine types in production status included Pratt & 
Whitney’s 10,000-Ib.-thrust J-57 and 15,000-lb.-thrust J-75; 
General Electric’s J-79, power plant for the Lockheed F-104, 
rated at 15,000 lb.; Curtiss-Wright’s J-65; and the turboprops 
T-56 and model 501 being built by Allison division of General 
Motors Corp. 

(See also AvIATION, CiviIL; AVIATION, MrILiTaRy; JET PrRo- 
PULSION ; MUNITIONS.) Gees hea) 


Air Crashes: see Disasters. 

Air Force, U.S. Department of: see GoveRNMENT DE- 
PARTMENTS AND BUREAUS, U.S. 

Air Forces of the World: see Aviation, MILITARY. 

Air Mail: see Post OFrice. 

Air Pollution: see Pustic HeAttH ENGINEERING. 

Airports and Flying Fields: see Civm Arronautics Ap- 
MINISTRATION. 


Air Races and Records Lieut. Col. Frank K. (Pete) 

* Everest of the United States 
air force flew a Bell X-2 to a new world speed record of approxi- 
mately 1,900 m.p.h. late in July 1956. The air force announce- 
ment of Aug. 2 told how the swept-wing plane, powered with a 
Curtiss-Wright rocket engine, had been carried aloft under a 
B-50 and then released for its test run at Edwards air force 
base, Calif. The previous mark was 1,650 m.p.h., established by 
Maj. Charles Yeager on Dec. 12, 1953. The official speed record 
for planes taking off under their own power is 1,132 m.p.h., made 
by Peter Twiss of Britain on March 10, 1956. Twiss achieved 
his feat in a Fairey Delta II. Lockheed F-roqs had achieved 1,400 
m.p.h., but not in flights under the official international rules that 
cover speed tests from conventional take-offs. 

Early in September, the Bell X-2 soared to about 126,000 ft., 
or almost 24 mi., for a new altitude mark. The pilot on the record- 
breaking climb was Capt. I. C. Kincheloe. The former standard of 
90,000 ft. was set by Maj. Arthur Murray in a Bell X-rA in 1954. 
The great performances of this Bell X-2 came to an end on 
Sept. 27, 1956, when the plane crashed over the Mojave desert, 
killing its pilot Capt. Milburn G. Apt of Buffalo, Kan. 

The Bendix trophy race was among the features of the Na- 
tional Aircraft show at Oklahoma City, Okla., Sept. 1-3. A new 
mark for the event was set when Capt. Manuel J. Fernandez, Jr., 
triumphed at an average speed of 666.661 m.p.h. Six planes, all 
North American F-100C Super Sabre jets, made the 1,120-mi. 
flight from George air force base in California to the Will Rogers 
base, where the show was held. Capt. Fernandez was timed in 1 
hr. 40 min. 38.8 sec. All six contestants broke the former record 
of 616.208 m.p.h. that had been set by Capt. E. F. Kenny in the 
race from Edwards base to Dayton, O., in 1954. Capt. Robert A. 
Madden was a close second to Fernandez with an average of 
656.250 m.p.h. 

In the North American race on Sept. 1, four navy pilots from 
Moffet field, Calif., took part in an FJ-3 Fury jet race from the 
carrier “Shangri-La,” standing in the Pacific off Mexico, to Rogers 
field. The victor was Lieut.(j.g.) David K. Grosshuesch, who 
averaged 537.849 m.p.h. The B-47 jet event for the General Elec- 
tric trophy marked the second day of the show. Flying from 
Bermuda to Oklahoma City in the elapsed time of 3 hr. 8 min. 
43.6 sec., Maj. Joseph Schreiber of the 22nd bomb wing, March 
air force base, Calif., was the winner. He averaged 601.187 m.p.h. 


| BELL X-2 ROCKET PLANE which was flown at a world-record speed of about 
/ 1,900 m.p.h. in July 1956. During a later trial flight the plane crashed with 
( another pilot, who was killed 


§. A close second was Lieut. Col. John C. Lewis of Barksdale air 
} force base in Louisiana. His speed was 600.058 m.p.h. and his 
(elapsed time was 3 hr. 9 min. 4.9 sec. In the McDonnell F3H 
| Demon race from the “Shangri-La” off San Francisco, Lieut.(j.g.) 
| Ralph Carson of navy fighter squadron 124 of Miramar, Calif., 
}) was first. He averaged 566.007 m.p.h. and had an elapsed time of 
}. 2 hr. 32 min. 13.45 sec. for the 1,436-mi. flight. 

The announcement Sept. 3 of a new national speed record of 
/1,015.428 m.p.h. marked the closing day of the show. The mark 
‘was made by Comdr. Robert W. (Duke) Windsor on Aug. 21 
and was the first time the United States record for planes taking 
off under their own power had surpassed 1,000 m.p.h. Com- 
nmander Windsor flew the navy’s fighter, a Chance Vought F8U 
Crusader. As a result of his feat over the Mojave desert near 
China Lake, Calif., Commander Windsor won the Thompson 
trophy for 1956. 

A Bell H-13 helicopter, aloft since the first day of the show, 
sset a new world helicopter endurance record of 57 hr. 50 min. 
‘An H-21 helicopter made the first nonstop transcontinental flight 
Win August, flying 2,610 mi. from San Diego, Calif., to Washing- 
Hien, D.C., in 31 hr. 4o min. The Douglas trophy event, a race 
Wier navy planes from the “Shangri-La” off Oregon, was taken by 
tka crew led by Capt. J. Blackburn. The Douglas A3D Skywarrior 
Wfrom the navy squadron at Jacksonville, Fla., triumphed with an 
wverage speed of 606.557 m.p.h. The Allison trophy again was won 
by the Webb air force base ground crew from Big Spring, Tex. 
The team, headed by Staff Sgt. Eugene F. Bleckler, made an 
engine change in the record time of 8 min. 18.8 sec. The three-day 
‘‘show attracted more than 191,000 spectators. 

Air force Col. Horace A. Hanes, for his record flight of 822.135 
-p-h. of 1955, received the de la Vaulx medal of the Interna- 
ltional Aeronautic federation and the Mackay trophy. The 11th 
bombardment wing from Carswell air force base at Fort Worth, 
a) ex., won the Muri S. Fairchild trophy. The prize is a symbol 
hof the air force bombing championship. 

Two bombers flew cross-country at an average speed of 670 
h n.p-h. on Feb. 26, but the time was not confirmed then as a new 
record. The recognized cross-country mark was set by Lieut. Col. 
KRobert R. Scott of Des Moines, Ia, on March 9, 1955, when 
-lthree United States air force F84F jets all improved on the then 
-joxisting standard. Lieut. Col. Scott, first to finish, established 
|thernew record with an estimated average of 652 m.p.h. and an 
|blapsed time of 3 hr. 44 min. 53 sec. on the flight from Los Angeles 


’ AIR TRAVEL—ALABAMA 9. 
Top prize in the tenth annual All-Woman a ee 
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Air race from San Mateo, Calif., to Flint, Mich., was taken by 
the California sister team of Mrs. Frances Bera, Los Angeles, and 
Mrs. Edna Bower, Long Beach, her co-pilot. Mrs. Bera thus be- 
came the most successful flyer in the history of the Powder Puff 
derby, having won in 1955 and 1953, and co-piloting the winning 
plane in 1951. The race standing is computed on a handicap basis. 
The novice award was won by Mrs. Betty Miller of Santa Monica, 
Calif., and Mrs. Helen Dodson of Marysville, Calif. Forty-seven 
of the 49 starting planes completed the 2,366-mi. contest. 

The seventh international race for women from Hamilton, Ont., 
to Varadero Beach, Cuba, was won by Mrs. Marion Schorr Betz- 
ler of Columbus, O. The victor, at the controls of a Luscombe 
8-E, flew alone in the 1,526-mi. event. Eighteen of 25 starters 
finished. 

(See also AVIATION, MILITARY.) (MAY ASL) 
Air Travel: see Aviation, Crvrt. 

A.L.A.: see AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Alabama, the “heart of Dixie,” was a part of the 


Alabama. Mississippi territory when it was admitted to the 
union on Dec. 14, 1819, as the 22nd state. Located in the south- 
eastern part of the United States, it is bounded by Tennessee on 
the north, Georgia on the east, Florida and the Gulf of Mexico 
on the south and Mississippi on the west. Known as the “Cotton 
state” or “Yellow-hammer state” (from the state bird, the yellow- 
hammer or flicker), Alabama’s area includes 51,078 sq.mi. of land 
and 531 sq.mi. of water. The 1950 census population of Alabama 
was 3,061,743, of which 1,340,937 was urban and 1,720,806 rural; 
2,079,591 white and 982,152 nonwhite. The census bureau’s pro- 
visional estimate of the population July 1, 1956, was 3,135,000. 
Montgomery, the state capital, had a population of 106,525 in 
1950. Other major Alabama cities and their population (1950 
census): Birmingham 326,037, Mobile 129,009, Gadsden 55,725, 
Tuscaloosa 46,396, Bessemer 28,445, Anniston 31,066, Dothan 
21,584, Decatur 19,974, Huntsville 16,437, Phenix City 23,305, 
Selma 22,840 and Florence 23,879. 

History.—The history of Alabama in 1956 was written to the 
theme of industrial growth and expansion. This was the con- 
tinuation of a trend which had been building for a decade. In the 
nine-year period which ended in 1956 Alabama led all southeast- 
ern states in the percentage of industrial employment increases, 
ranked second in the entire south and eighth in the nation. In 
1956 new industry came into Alabama at the rate of $6,708,000 
per month for a total of $61,116,000 through September. Industry 
already in Alabama expanded at the rate of $21,903,000 per 
month for a total of $197,123,000 through September. This made 
a grand total for industrial growth of $258,239,000 for the state 
through the month of September. 

With the support of Gov. James E. Folsom and the legislature, 
the Alabama state planning and industrial development board 
pressed forward in its efforts to develop Alabama’s inland water- 
way system. Alabama’s state docks in the port of Mobile provided 
berths for 22 ships and an expansion program was under way to 
increase this to 25 berths. The board initiated plans for docks 
on Alabama’s rivers: the Tennessee in north Alabama; the Coosa, 
Alabama, Black Warrior and Tombigbee in central Alabama, all 
of which converge on the port of Mobile; and the Chattahoochee 
in the southeastern part of the state. 

On Jan. 3, 1956, Governor Folsom called the legislature into 
special session for the purpose of submitting the question of a 
constitutional convention to the people of Alabama. One of the 
prime reasons for the convention was to bring about a reappor- 
tionment of Alabama’s legislature, which according to the con- 
stitution of r9g0r was to be done every ten years based on the 
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PROTESTING ENROLMENT OF A NEGRO, students of the University of Ala- 
bama burned desegregation literature in a demonstration at Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
in Feb. 1956 


federal census. This had never been done. The legislature did not 
call a convention, but on Feb. 3, 1956, an amendment to the 
constitution was approved which was to be submitted to the 
voters on Novy. 6, 1956. 

Principal state officials during the period Jan. 1955 to Jan. 
1959 were: governor, James E. Folsom; lieutenant governor, W. 
Guy Hardwick; attorney general, John Patterson; state auditor, 
Mrs. Agnes Baggett; commissioner of agriculture and industries, 
A. W. Todd; secretary of state, Miss Mary Texas Hurt; state 
treasurer, John Brandon; state education superintendent, Aus- 
tin R. Meadows. 

Of the votes cast in the 1956 presidential election in Ala- 
bama, 56% were Democratic, 39% were Republican and the re- 
mainder were Independent. Lister Hill (Dem.), was returned to 
the U.S. senate unopposed. Alabama congressmen, all Democrats, 
returned to office were Robert E. Jones, Kenneth Roberts, Al- 
bert Rains, Carl Elliott, George Huddleston, Jr., Armistead I. 
Selden, Jr., Frank W. Boykin, George Grant and George W. 
Andrews. Other state officials, all Democrats, elected to office 
were: Davis S. Stakely and James S. Coleman, associate justices 
of the supreme court; and Aubrey M. Cates, Jr., court of appeals. 


Education.—In the 1954-55 school year, Alabama operated a total of 
2,781 schools in the public school system (elementary and high schools). 
There were 1,395 elementary schools, but 2,632 of the schools had some 
elementary grades. There were 450,840 elementary pupils taught by 13 940 
teachers, plus 412 supervising principals. There were 282,552 high school 
pupils and 10,482 high school teachers, plus 515 supervising principals 
State expenditures for education (secondary system, colleges, trade schools, 
etc.) in the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1956, amounted to $110,800,000 i 

Social Insurance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.—During the ECA 
year ended Sept. 30, 1955, annual expenditures for Alabama’s department 
of pensions and security totalled $44,930,332.85. Expenditures for public 
assistance with the average number of persons receiving assistance in paren- 
theses were as follows: old-age assistance $26,555,344.77 (68,911): aid to 
the blind $665,966.95 (1,583); aid to the totally and permanently disabled 
$4,161,978.03 (9,736); aid to dependent children $9,r 68,080.43 (17,645); 
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aid to children in foster care $342,710.54 (915); and temporary aid 
542,940. I 5 a 

bate a Bee operated 7 prisons and 31 road camps. The total num- 
ber of prisoners on Sept. 30, 1956, was 5,336. T otal expenditures for the 
prison system during the fiscal year ended Sept. 30 were $6,529,088.82. 
State appropriations for the 1955-56 fiscal year amounted to $1,295,000. 

Public health expenditures for the r2-month period ended June 30, 1956, 
totalled $6,586,750. This figure included $2,904,218 in state funds, $1,787,- 
792 federal funds and $1,894,740 local funds. , i 

Maternal and child health services included 2,519 maternity clinic ses- 
sions in 47 counties, with 40,953 patients admitted; sor well-baby clinic 
sessions in 18 counties, with 9,317 patients admitted; and 1.111 dental 
clinic sessions in 26 counties with 10,651 patients admitted. 

Communication.—All highways and roads in the state, as of Dec. 31, 
1955, (federal, state and local combined) totalled 63,085 mi., of which 
18,386 mi. were paved and 29,273 mi. were either soil-surfaced or graveled. 

State and federal disbursements for highways and roads totalled $rrr,- 
261,000 in the 1955-56 fiscal year (estimated). New road and highway 
construction completed in the 1955-56 fiscal year aggregated 1,600 mi. 
(approximately). Alabama’s railroad mileage during the year was 5,102.5. 
There were 551,326 telephones in the state. Alabama had 108 airports com- 
posed of 43 public fields, 8 private fields, 8 military bases, 18 commercial 
airports and 31 personal fields. There is heavy barge traffic on the Tennessee 
river in north Alabama. 

Banking and Finance.—As of Sept. 30, 1956, Alabama had 168 state banks 
with three branches with total deposits of $429,948,918. Total resources 
were $473,739,202. There were 69 national banks with 40 branches with 
total deposits of $1,163,320,000 and total resources of $1,273,787,000. The 
state also had seven state chartered savings and loan associations with total 
resources of $27,994,207; 26 federal chartered savings and loan associations 
with total resources of $69,186,774; 112 state chartered credit unions with 
total resources of $23,388,520; and 62 federal chartered credit unions with 
total resources of $7,845,000. 

Total state (government) receipts in the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 
1955, were $266,483,451.55. Total state expenditures for that period were 
$276,808,848.27. The state’s gross debt was $42,528,000 and the net debt 
was $37,849,000. 

Agriculture.—Alabama’s total agricultural production in 1955 was valued 
at $550,141,000, an increase of 8.5% over 1954. The cotton crop (lint and 
seed) grossed $145,854,000 compared with $143,327,000 in 1954. Peanuts 
grossed $24,021,000 compared with $12,050,000 in 1954. Cash receipts 
from marketings to Alabama farmers from crops in 1955 were $268,585,000 
compared with $208,772,000 in 1954; from livestock and livestock products 
$190,980,000 compared with $182,465,000 in 1954. 


Table 1.—Production of Leading Crops in Alabama 


Indicated Average, 

Crop 1956 Oe bbe 1945-54 
Cotton, bales 730,000 1,045,000 880,000 
Gorn; bu: 56,100,000 $8,010,000 44,008,000 
Peanuts, Ib. 203,775,000 213,750,000 258,000,000 
Havyitons = sts. ac 822,000 879,000 671,000 
Potatoes, Sweet, bu. . 720,000 936,000 995,000 
Oats, bu. 5,445,000 4,420,000 3,686,000 
Soybeans) bua = = 2,090,000 2,162,000 1,128,000 
Sorghum grain, bu. 558,000 874,000 445,000 
Peaches, bu, . 600,000 = 753,000 
Pecans, Ib. 22,000,000 8,000,000 15,266,000 


*Less than 500 bushels. 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Manvfacturing.—Alabama in 1955 had an estimated 4,700 manufacturing 
establishments employing approximately 251,000 persons, the payroll profit 
income of which was $1,230,000,000. The output value was $3,255,000,000, 
Primary metals provided employment for 48,000 people and had a payroll- 
profit income of $399,000,000. Textiles employed 50,000 people with a 
payroll-profit income of $155,000,000. Lumber employed 34,000 with 
a payroll-profit income of $74,000,000. Food products employed 16,000 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of Alabama 


Value Value 
added by added by 
All Salaries manu- manu- 
em- and wages _ facture facture 
ployees 1954 (in 1954 (in 1953 (in 
1954 000s) 000s) 000s) 
Food and kindred products . . .. . . 16,206 $ 46,315 $ 96,545 $ 75,982 
Textile; mill) products) =) 245 40 25 oe 45;874 109,789 167,183 205,134 
Apparel and related products . . . . . 17,915 33,556 63,794 49,552 
Lumber and products (except furniture). . 28,521 52,294 86,590 101,424 
Paper and allied products. . . . . .. 8,674 35,008 77,078 69,279 
Petroleum and coal products. . . ... 3,091 13,353 64,274 75,308 
Stone, clay and glass products . . . . . 7,278 24,135 57,862 52,724 
Primary metal industries. . . . . . . . 37,430 159,556 314,192 319,857 
Fabricated metal products. . . ... . 8,707 33,195 68,116 60,102 
Machinery (except electrical). . . . . . 5,987 24,209 35,049 39,187 
Transportation equipment . . . . . . . 11,033 43,912 57,901 ‘* 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufactures, preliminary report. 


people and its payroll-profit income figure was $64,000,000. The output 
value of primary metals was $768,000,000: textiles $526,000,000; lumber 
$224,000,000; food products $293,000,000. (Ru. H.) 

Mineral Production.—Table III shows the preliminary data en Alabama 
minerals for 1954, the latest available, compared with 1953. It includes all 
minerals valued at $100,000 or more. In 1954 Alabama was 3rd in output 
of graphite and crude iron ore, 3rd in output and 4th in consumption of 
coke, sth in pig iron production, 6th in lime output, and was 20th in value 
of its mineral production, with 1.08% of the U.S. total. 


Table IIl_—Mineral Production of Alabama 


(In short tons, except as noted) 


; 1953 1954* 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Totale a. $187,087,000 151,330,000 
} Cement (bbl.) . . 10,427,000 25,701,000 11,122,000 : 38'383/000' 
Citys a os. 1,198,000 1,816,000 1,331,000 2,258,000 
Coal: -. 12,532,000 79,370,000 10,283,000 64,030,000 
oker pore ar 6,278,000 72,502,000 
Ferroalloyst 124,000 20,433,000 
Iron ore 7,446,000 55,640,000 5,913,000 33,327,000 
Iron, pigt beech 0 4,669,000 217,757,000 
RiN@n a ete sts Se 471,000 5,018,000 422,000 4,488,000 
Petroleum (bbl.) . AGA 1,694,000 3,290,000 1,584,000 3,690,000 
Sand and gravel 3,711,000 3,003,000 3,966,000 3,451,000 
Stone Bi ae) 3,957,000 8,154,000 7,394,000 11,609,000 
Other minerals Orie 5,095,000 pies 4,860,000 


*Preliminary. {The total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays 
and stone. { Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


ENCYCLOP£DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Southeastern States (1956). 


Aland Islands: see FINLANp. 
Alaska Alaska, the northernmost territory of the United 
* States, is separated from Siberian U.S.S.R. by Bering 
strait. The boundary line follows the international date line be- 
tween Big Diomede Island, which is soviet soil and in the eastern 
hemisphere, and Little Diomede Island, which is United States 
territory and in the western hemisphere. These islands are about 
three miles apart. Alaska has an area of 586,400 sq.mi. Its popu- 
lation in 1950 was 128,643, including military personnel. The 1954 
estimated population was 208,000, including approximately 80o,- 
ooo military personnel and their dependents. The largest city is 
Anchorage (1955 est. 40,000) with Fairbanks (12,000) second. 
Other centres of population are Juneau, Ketchikan, Kodiak, 
} Seward, Sitka, Wrangell, Petersburg, Nome and Palmer. The 
Aleutian Islands, extending about 1,200 mi. westward from the 
extremity of the Alaska peninsula, are part of Alaska. 
History.—The most significant political event of 1955-56 was 
the drafting of a constitution for the proposed state of Alaska 
and the ratification of this draft by the voters. Fifty delegates 
to the constitutional convention assembled at the University of 
Alaska at College, near Fairbanks, on Nov. 8, 1955, for a ses- 
sion of 75 days. The constitution, modelled on those of other 
states, provided for the legislative, executive and judicial de- 
partments of government. The legislature would have 60 mem- 
bers, 20 in the senate and 4o in the house. The executive depart- 
ment would have only two elective officials, the governor and the 
secretary of state. The governor, who could serve not more than 
two successive terms, would appoint other state officials and 
department heads, subject to confirmation by the legislature. The 
judiciary provided by the Alaska constitution would consist of a 
supreme court of three justices, and a superior court of five 
judges. Justices and judges would be appointed by the governor 
but subject to approval or rejection by the voters after three 
1 years, and again at intervals thereafter. The constitution set the 
‘voting age at 19 years, prohibited state debt except for capital 
| improvements when authorized by law and ratified by a majority 
| of the voters, provided for the initiative, referendum and recall 
|, and for local government. The proposed constitution was ratified 
}on April 27, 1956, by a vote of 17,447 to 7,180. The constitutional 
| convention, by ordinance subject to ratification by the voters, 
|| provided for the immediate election of two United States senators 
}.and a congressman. This proposal was ratified by a vote of 15,011 
ito 9,556, and the two major political parties nominated candidates 
for these offices at territorial conventions. 
| Exploration for oil and gas continued in several areas during 
1956 and there was continued interest in forest resources. The 
U.S. forest service contracted during the year for the sale of 
'}-7,500,000,000 bd.ft. of timber for a pulp mill at Juneau and for 
|: 5,250,000,000 bd.ft. for a pulp mill at Sitka, both sales from Ton- 
i:gass National forest. Late in the year, neither mill had started 
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construction. Military construction of the radar Distant Early 
Warning (DEW) line and other defense installations continued 
at a high level. 


Alaska officials in 1956, appointed by the president, were B. 
Frank Heintzleman, governor, and Waino E, Hendrickson, secre- 
tary. Elected officials were J. Gerald Williams, attorney general; 
Henry E. Benson, labour commissioner; Hugh J. Wade, treas- 
urer, and Irving M. Reed, highway engineer. 

The vote in Alaska’s general election, held on Oct. 9, 1956, 
was heavily Democratic. The new offices provided by the con- 
stitutional convention, two senators and a representative, were 
filled by Democrats, as were a substantial majority of the seats 
in the Alaska legislature. 


Education.— During the 1955-56 school year a total of 36,340 students 
were enrolled in elementary and secondary schools operated under the direc- 
tion of the Alaska department of education. Approximately 5,000 were en- 
rolled in grades 1 through 12 in 84 day schools and two boarding schools 
operated by the Alaska native service, a division of the U.S. bureau of 
Indian affairs. On-campus registration at the University of Alaska was 556. 

Communications.—The Alaska railway, owned by the federal government, 
extending from Seward and Anchorage on the coast to Fairbanks, had 470 
mi. of main track. The White Pass & Yukon railway, operating between 
Skagway, Alsk., and Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, Can., had 20 mi. of 
track in Alaska. Alaska had no rail connection with the U.S. 

The territory had approximately 1,000 mi. of through roads, 700 mi. of 
which were paved. There were 1,200 mi. of feeder roads and 1,500 mi. 
of local roads. The Alaska highway running through Canada connected with 
highways to the U.S. 

Most passenger travel in Alaska and between Alaska and the U.S. was 
by plane. Nine certificated mail carriers, two certificated nonmail carriers, 
10 exempted carriers, and 115 pilot-owners were engaged in air transporta- 
tion within Alaska or between Alaska and other points during the year 
1956. 

Radio and telegraphic communication with Alaska and between Alaska 
and other places was handled by the Alaska Communication system, oper- 
ated by the signal corps of the U.S. army. There were 14 radio broadcast 
stations and 6 television stations in operation in Alaska in 1956. Six daily 
and 14 weekly or semiweekly newspapers and several periodicals were pub- 
lished in the territory. 

Banking and Finance.—In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, territorial 
tax collections amounted to $18,342,874, up from $14,945,331 the pre- 
vious fiscal year. At the end of the fiscal year the territory’s cash balance 
was $7,103,906 and its general fund balance was $4,069,123.32. Both 
were down from the previous year’s totals. The territory has no bonded 
indebtedness. On June 30, 1956, 6 national and 12 territorial banks in 
Alaska had a combined capital of $3,213,000, surplus of $3,227,640, de- 
posits of $155,111,053 and undivided profits of $2,188,442. 

Agriculture.—The territory produced $2,815,763 worth of agricultural 
products in 1955, with dairy products accounting for nearly half the total. 
Cropland in the territory totalled 14,764 ac. 

Timber.—A total of 220,000,0co bd.ft. of timber, valued at $502,000, 
was cut from Alaska’s two national forests during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1956, an increase of 20% over 1955. An additional 22,000,000 
bd.ft., valued at $52,878, was cut from public lands. 

Fisheries Products of the Alaska fishing industry in 1955 amounted to 
186,159,932 Ib., with a wholesale value of $69,722, 887. In 1956 the Alaska 
salmon fisheries produced approximately 3,000,000 cases of canned salmon, 
an increase of 700,000 over the poor pack of 1955. (B. F. HN.) 

Mineral ProductionThe accompanying table shows the tonnage and 
value of those mineral commodities produced in Alaska in 1953 and 1954 
whose value exceeded $100,000, with the exception of mercury. 


Mineral Production of Alaska 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1954* 
Mineral Quantity Value Quontity Value 

Total Pemesie etter ce the, Me $24,252,000 $24,412,000 
Chromite sie. sais) fies: ene 500 ade 3,000 208,000 
Conli cae datas ee oe ‘ 861,000 8,452,000 665,000 6,442,000 
Gola tox, mame ieulsiee Was) Tale 254,000 8,882,000 249,000 8,698,000 
Mercury (76-Ib. flasks). . 40 8,000 1,000 277,000 
Sand and gravel . . . - - 7,689,000 5,080,000 6,640,000 6,302,000 
Sfone sects (ee erie ete 47,000 170,000 284,000 465,000 
Tin concentrate (long tons) 49 106,000 199 410,000 
Other minerals . »- » « + + 1,554,000 afte 1,610,000 


*Preliminary. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines 


ENcYCLOPDIA BRITANNICA Firms.—Alaska (1941); Alaska: Reservoir 


of Resources (1955). 

» This people’s republic in the western part of 
Albania. the Balkan peninsula is bounded north and east 
by Yugoslavia, south by Greece and west by the Adriatic sea. 
Area: 11,100 sq.mi. Pop.: (1945 census) 1,112,355; (1955 cen- 
sus) 1,394,310. Language: literary Albanian and two spoken dia- 
lects, Gheg north of the Shkumbi river and Tosk in the south, 
Religion: Moslem 65%, Eastern Orthodox 23%, Roman Catholic 
11%. Chief towns (1949 est.): Tirana (cap.) 80,000; Scutari or 
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Shkoder 30,000; Koritsa or Korce 28,000. First secretary of the 
Albanian Workers’ (Communist) party in 1956 was Enver 
Hoxha; chairman of the presidium of the people’s assembly, 
Haxhi Leshi; chairman of the council of ministers, Mehmet 
Shehu. 

History.—During 1956 Albania underwent no major change in 
its Communist regime and the government continued in uneasy 
control of the country. Even the Soviet denunciation of J. V. 
Stalin had relatively few repercussions in Tirana, where the Com- 
munist party and its policy could be described as “Stalinist.” On 
April 14 the first secretary of the Communist party, Enver 
Hoxha, wrote an article in the press admitting that the “cult of 
the individual” had penetrated into the Albanian party, but he 
made no promises to improve the situation by policy or personnel 
changes. At the third congress of the party, which opened on 
May 25, Hoxha again evaded the issues raised at the Soviet party 
congress. He was firmly against any rehabilitation of purged 
“Titoists” in Albania and specifically refuted any suggestion of 
awarding that distinction to Koci Xoxe, who had been executed 
as a “Titoist” in 1949. At the end of the congress the Albanian 
Communist leadership emphasized its policy of resisting change 
by re-electing to the Politburo both the first secretary, Hoxha, 
and the prime minister, Mehmet Shehu. Government changes an- 
nounced on June 4 represented a reallocation of duties among 
existing leaders. 

There were, however, some practical changes in industry and 
agriculture. The prime minister revealed that the first five-year 
plan which came to an end in 1955 had been too ambitious and 
that several important projects had had to be abandoned. In 
agriculture a reversal in policy on collectivization occurred. The 
government announced that full-scale collectivization of the land 
was to be resumed. The number of collective farms was to be 
doubled during 1956, and by 1960 about 70% of arable land in- 
stead of the present 27% should be cultivated by collective 
farms. 

In a reference to the contradiction with the previous year’s 
decision to ease the burden of collectivization, the Communist 
party paper Zeri 1 Popullit explained that many party leaders 
had “misunderstood” the decision, which did not mean that the 
setting up of collective farms would cease. 

Some progress was made in Albania’s relations with Greece. 
For the first time since 1939 direct contact was temporarily es- 
tablished between the two governments over an Albanian offer 
to repatriate Greek soldiers who had been held in Albania since 
their capture during the Greek Communist rebellion of 1947-49. 
On Aug. 21 a Greek ship sailed for Athens from Durazzo with 
217 Greek soldiers on board. The occasion was used by the Al- 
banians for a further appeal for the resumption of diplomatic 
relations between Albania and Greece. (M. Macx.) 


Education.—Schools (1954): primary 2,140, pupils 136,800; higher pri- 
mary 315, pupils 39,700; secondary 28, pupils 8,600; teachers’ training 
college and five institutions of higher education, all students 1,200. 

Finance.—Budget (1954 est.; 1955 est. in parentheses): revenue 10,109,- 
000,000 leks (12,300,000,000 leks); expenditure 9,000,000,000 leks (11,- 
600,000,000 leks), including 3,519,000,000 leks (4,575,000,000 leks) 
invested in the national economy. Monetary unit: lek with official exchange 
rate, high and fictitious, of 50 leks to the U.S. $1. 

Foreign Trade.—Estimated imports in 1952: 908,700,000 leks. Main 
sources of imports: U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia. Rumania, Poland. Main im- 
ports (1952): machinery, textiles, petroleum products, wheat (30,000 
tons) poe (20,000 tons), cement (18,000 tons), paper (13,000 tons) 

ss = o - z . ¥ a . . z 
pee foie (60,000 sq.metres). Main exports: crude oil, pig copper, 

Transport and Communications. Highways Gios!s)) er 716 mi. Licensed 
motor vehicles (Dec. 1955): cars 800, commercial 1,700. Railways (1951): 
iS mi. ing Duresi (Durazzo) with Tirana and Elbassan via Kavaja- 

eqini. Ss 5 : 7 i ivi 
Sone elephones (1954 est.): 1,700. Radio receiving sets (1950): 

Agriculture.—Grain crop, including about 70% maize: (1934-38 average) 
192,000 metric tons; (1955) 318,000 metric tons. Livestock (1938; o ° 
est. in parentheses): sheep 1,573,900 (1,707,000); goats 932 000 (8 au 
000); cattle 134,000 (129,000); pigs 15,300 (47,000); horses re 
(50,000); asses 44,600 (40,000). yi 

Industry.—Production (1950; 1955 in parentheses): crude oil 


is : ef 132,000 
(263,000) metric tons; electricity 21,000,000 (57,000,000) kw.hr.: 


cement 


15,000 (34,000) tons; cotton and woollen textiles 1,100,000 (17,900,000) 
metres; footwear 272,000 (563,000) pairs. 


Alb erta Most westerly of Canada’s prairie provinces, Al- 

* berta, formerly a part of the Northwest Territories, 
celebrated its soth anniversary as a province in 1955. Area: 
255,285 sq.mi., of which 6,485 sq.mi. are water. Pop.: June 1, 
1955 (official figures), 1,066,000. Largest city: provincial capital, 
Edmonton, pop. 209,353, metropolitan area, 229,000. Second larg- 
est city: Calgary, pop. 168,840, metropolitan area, 180,000. 

History.—Agriculture still held a dominant place in Alberta’s 
economy during 1956, but the rapid development of oil and other 
natural resources in the last few years had made an important 
contribution to its economy. Increased economic activity was 
evident in all sectors except the farming community. Mineral 
production, manufacturing, electric power consumption, construc- 
tion, retail and wholesale trade and forestry production all ex- 
ceeded previous post-World War II records, and business condi- 
tions were stable. The Mahaffy commission (provincial), formed 
to investigate charges of maladministration brought against the 
provincial government during the 1955 election, exonerated all 
charges. But it was noted that security pledged by members on 
loans from provincial government banks was inadequate, includ- 
ing such items as hypothecation of future indemnities for parlia- 
mentary services, etc. 

The Social Credit government (elected June 1955) was com- 
prised of: Ernest Manning, premier, minister of mines and min- 
erals and attorney general; W. W. Cross, minister of health; A. J. 
Hooke, minister of municipal affairs and provincial secretary; 
G. E. Taylor, minister of highways, railways and telephones; 
A. O. Aalborg, minister of education; L. C. Halmrast, minister 
of agriculture; N. A. Willmore, minister of lands and forests; 
R. D. Jorgenson, minister of public welfare} E. W. Hinman, pro- 
vincial treasurer; J. Hartley, minister of public works; F. C. 
Colborne, minister without portfolio; A. R. Patrick, minister 
of economic affairs; R. Reierson, minister of industries and la- 
bour. 


Education.—Schoolrooms in operation June 30, 1955, totalled 7,368 com- 
pared with 6,946 in 1954. Estimated enrolment was 214,000; estimated 
teachers, 8,191. Estimated school grants (operational) 1955-56, $25,760,- 
000. 

Public Health and Welfare.—Hospitalization expenditures (1954) totalled 
$15,335,816. The hospitalization estimate (1955) was $19,100,000. Public 
welfare expenditures (1954) amounted to $8,632,815 to 11,900 recipients. 

Transportation and Communication.—In 1955 there were 32,059 mi. of 
gravelled or surfaced roads and highways in the province compared with 
29,861 mi. in 1954. Motor vehicles licensed totalled approximately 354,- 
ooo as compared with 338,541 in 1954. Railway traffic reports for 1955 
showed that 11,300,000 tons of revenue freight were loaded and 6,100,000 
tons unloaded at Alberta stations; exports approximated 5,300,000 tons. 
Latest telephone statistics (1951) listed approximately 165,000 instru- 
ments. 

Banking and Finance.—Bank clearings (1954) were $4,584,000,000. The 
budget estimate for over-all revenue for the 1956-57 fiscal year was 
$208,760,610, an increase over the $177,400,000 of 1955-56. Total esti- 
mated expenditures were $242,400,000. 

Agriculture—Total farm value of agricultural production in 1955 was 
$409,595,000, including wheat $180,880,000, oats $60,900,000, barley 
$83,000,000, rye $2,898,000, mixed grains $16,123,000, root crops $65.- 
794,000. The value of livestock and livestock products was $239,296,000. 

Fisheries, Fur and Forestry.—Fisheries produced (1955) 8,731,264 lb. 
valued at $1,143,499. The number of furs trapped was 1,755,876 valued at 
$2,136,851; the fur trade remained in the doldrums with trappers unable 
to cover expenses because of adverse market conditions. The 136,245 ani- 
mals pelted on Alberta fur farms (1955 season) were valued at $2,504,556 
Sales of wild animals from fur farms were $215,850. Forestry production 
was 430,000,000 f.b.m. compared with 366,000,000 f.b.m. in 1954. The 
value of lumber and forestry products increased from $18,236,000 (1954) 
to $21,300,000 (1955). 

Manufacture and Industry.—During 1955, 1,496 companies were incorpo- 
rated or registered with authorized capital of about $139,946,515. The 
value of manufactured products for 1955 was $647,500,000 compared with 
$570,000,000 (1954). Petrochemical plants accounted for the single larg- 
est increase, but all industrial groups showed gains. The index of industrial 
cael euanen at Oet. Ii HOLS) Si mas 10% higher than 1954. Electric power 

sumption rose from 1,500,875,o00 kw.hr. in i 
kw.hr. in 1955, a 16% increase. “3 Bg ee are 

The value of building construction (1955) was $309,030,000:; that of 
engineering construction was $290,289,000, including salaries and wages 
$186,066,000 and cost of material $267,469,000. ¥ 

Minerals and Mining.—Mineral production for 1955 Was worth about 


$323,740,702, of which the following were major items: coal, 4,344,377 
tons, valued at $23,216,397; natural gas, 126,750,000 m.c.f., valued at 
$9,506,250; crude petroleum, 112,200,000 bbl., valued at $273,094,800. 
Not included was 29,000 tons of elemental sulphur produced by gas- 
absorption plants. The gross production of crude oil increased (in quantity) 
28% over 1954. (PEGE 

_ ENcycLop&pIA BRITANNICA Provinces of Canada 
(1943). 


Fitms.—Prairie 


Alcoholic Intoxication: see InToxIcaTIon, ALCOHOLIC. 
Alcoholic Liquor: see Brewinc Anp Breer; Liquors, ALCo- 
| HOLIC; WINES. 

Alcoholics Anonymous: sce Societies AND ASSOCIATIONS, 
eS. 

Aleutian Islands: see ALASKA. 

Alfalfa: see Hay aNp Pastures. 


| Algeria A French territory of North Africa, Algeria is situ- 
* ated between Morocco (west) and Tunisia (east), 
» with the status of government general of the French union. Total 
}; area: 846,124 sq.mi., administered in two parts: northern Algeria 
| £80,966 sq.mi.), comprising 12 overseas départements, and four 
Jiterritories of southern Algeria (765,158 sq.mi.). Pop. (1954 
‘ census): 9,528,670, including 9.6% in the southern territories; 
}. Moslems (Arabs and Berbers) 8,448,259; French (predominantly 
Roman Catholic) 934,069; other Europeans 49,979; counted 
.apart (members of armed forces) 96,363. Chief towns (1954 
i census, urban agglomerations): Algiers (cap.) 355,040; Oran 
}. 291,812; Constantine 143,334; Bone 112,010. Governors general 
}\(after Feb. 1 known as minister resident in Algeria) in 1956: 
| Jacques Soustelle; Gen. Georges Catroux (Feb. 1); Robert La- 
\coste (from Feb. 9). 
History.—On the settlement of the Tunisian and Moroccan 
questions, the problem of Algeria became outstanding. On the 
kone hand there was Moslem nationalism, which found its ex- 
if pression in the armed rising of the fedlaghas and in sporadic as- 
ssassinations; on the other, the opposition of 950,000 Frenchmen, 
\;most of them representing families settled in the country for sev- 
keral generations. The French government’s decision not to give 
up Algeria necessitated the dispatch of large forces (estimated 
iby the end of 1956 at 400,000) and considerable national expend- 
iture. (See also UniTED NATIONS.) 

In Jan. 1956 the 61 Moslem deputies began demanding a parley 
to frame a new constitution for Algeria. Jacques Soustelle, the 


BARBED WIRE in the Casbah section of Algiers. Barricades were erected by 
French police in 1956 to prevent fugitives from escaping through the narrow 
streets of the city’s Moslem quarter 


governor general, suggested that the whole of Algeria should 
become an integral part of France, as a number of départements. 
Gen. Georges Catroux was appointed to succeed him, with the 
rank of minister resident in Algeria in the Guy Mollet govern- 
ment. The European population considered Catroux to be preju- 
diced in favour of the Moslems and raised a great outcry at 
Soustelle’s departure. 

On Feb. 6, during the French premier’s visit to Algiers, there 
were violent demonstrations by the Europeans; a Committee of 
Public Safety was formed to defend their interests. Catroux re- 
signed, and Robert Lacoste, a Socialist, formerly minister of 
finance, took his place. Mollet, while declaring that France would 
stay in Algeria, insisted that Algerian individuality was embraced 
by the community of Frenchmen and asked the fellaghas to lay 
down their arms with a view to organizing free elections on a 
basis of universal suffrage. 

In March the French national assembly, including the Com- 
munists, voted full powers to the government. The dispatch of 
troops continued; and as their freedom of movement was en- 
hanced by the use of helicopters and parachute forces, their op- 
erations against the insurgents became more effective. The rebels 
then gave up their hope of establishing control over large areas 
and turned to a strategy of sporadic coups (attacks on isolated 
farms, bomb throwing and assassinations in the towns) or of 
collective massacres (notably that of April 24, when the victims 
were the villagers of the Souman valley, who had adhered to the 
French). (See also FRENCH UNION.) (Hv. De.) 


Education.—Schools (1954-55): primary (French and Moslem) 2,369, 
pupils 436,577; secondary (French only) 44, pupils 34,468 (1953-54, 
pupils at higher Moslem schools 631); 1 university, students 5,149. 

Foreign Trade.—(1955) Monetary unit: the French metropolitan franc. 
U.S. $1 = 350 metropolitan francs. Note circulation: 118,000,000,000 fr. 
Imports 243,000,000,000 fr., including 199,000,000,000 fr. from France. 
Exports 161,000,000,000 fr., including 118,000,000,000 fr. to France. 
Principal exports: wine 62,000,000,000 fr., iron ore 12,000,000,000 fr., 
citrus fruit 10,000,000,000 fr. 

ENcCYCLOP DIA BRITANNICA 
Life in the Sahara (1953). 


Fitms.—WMediterranean Africa (1952); 
Aliens: see IMMIGRATION, EMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION. 
Alimentary System, Disorders of: see STOMACH AND IN- 


TESTINES, DISEASES OF THE. 
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100 ALLERGY—AMBASSADORS AND ENVOYS 


Since allergic diseases are mediated by immunologic 
Allergy. mechanisms, much of the investigative work during 
1956 was done in this particular field. The production and dis- 
tribution of antibodies was studied by means of labelling them 
with radioactive isotopes. Similar studies were done to establish 
the nature of the substance, called antigen, exposure to which 
produces allergic manifestations. The evidence produced cor- 
roborated the original impression that at least in some forms of 
allergy, the union of antigen and antibody liberates in the tissues 
a chemical which is like histamine. The allergic manifestations 
are then produced as a result of the action of this substance on 
the tissues. 

Much interest was evident in the study of connective tissue. 
This tissue is found widely distributed throughout the body and 
is found also in the walls of blood vessels. Connective tissue may 
become involved as a result of the influence of many noxious 
agents, such as starvation, radiation, stress, cold and allergy, 
particularly allergy to drugs. Diffuse connective tissue disease 
and particularly polyarteritis nodosa was shown to be associated 
with intractable bronchial asthma and allergy to such drugs as 
sulfonamides, iodine, etc. Considerable evidence, both clinical 
and experimental, was produced to indicate the immunologic 
character of this disease. 

Attention continued to be devoted in medical literature during 
the year to the effect of steroids in connection with antibody 
formation and in the treatment of allergic disorders. Two new 
synthetic drugs, prednisone and prednisolone, were introduced. 
They correspond roughly to cortisone and hydrocortisone respec- 
tively. These drugs were tried by Leo H. Criep on 96 patients 
suffering with severe asthma, nasal allergy and skin allergy. The 
results indicated that these drugs are valuable in the symptomatic 
treatment of allergic conditions. Since they do not lead to sodium 
and therefore to water retention as is the case with cortisone and 
hydrocortisone, they were found to be preferable to the use of 
the latter products. However, about 10% of the patients did show 
some side reactions making it necessary in these instances to dis- 
continue their use. 

Much evidence was produced to show that atopic dermatitis, 
sometimes referred to as flexor infantile eczema, is a truly al- 
lergic disease and not a condition resulting solely from anxiety 
and emotional factors. It was believed that inhalants, such as 
dust and pollen, as well as foods, may be among the causative 
factors. 

Thrombocytopenic purpura and certain forms of anaemia were 
shown to be caused by allergy to certain drugs. Whenever a pa- 
tient develops unusual manifestations during the course of treat- 
ment for any condition, drugs administered to the patient for 
the relief of his symptoms may be responsible for these symp- 
toms. 

Many more cases of drug allergy were reported. This phase 
of allergy was assuming increased proportions, especially reac- 
tions caused by antibiotics such as penicillin. 

Extensive biochemical studies were conducted during the year 
on the biochemical nature of the delayed reaction in allergic 
contact dermatitis, such as poison ivy dermatitis. 

Two new agencies were organized for the purpose of contribut- 
ing to the development of new knowledge in allergy. One was 
the Foundation for the Study of Allergic Diseases and the other 
was the newly established section on allergy research of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. Cec.) 
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Alloys: see Metatiurcy. 
Almonds: see Nuts. 


Altrusa International, Incorporated: sce Societies AND 
AssocraTIons, U.S. 


Aluminum In 1955, increased demand for aluminum caused 
* world output to rise to a record height. Expan- 
sion of old plants and construction of new ones continued into 
1956. 


Table |.— World Production of Aluminum 
(in 000 short tons) 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Austria. . . 19.8 29.1 40.5 47.9 52.9 63.1 
Canada .. 396.9 447.1 499.8 548.4 557.9 584.2 
France. . . 66.8 99.6 117.0 124.6 13253 142.7 
rmany, 
See : 30.7 81.7 110.8 117.9 142.4 151.1 
Great Britain 33.0 31.1 31.4 34.6 35.4 27.4 
Halyiaee eee 40.8 54.8 58.2 61.1 63.5 67.7 
Japan... 27.3 40.7 47.0 50.1 58.5 63.4 
Norway . . 51.9 55.4 56.3 58.6 67.6 Phe pee) 
Switzerland . Pail?) 29.8 30.2 3255 28.7 33.1 
UIS:S\ Rare rez One. 225.2 275.2 325.2 375.2 450.2? 
United States 718.6 836.9 937.3 1,252.0 1,460.6 1,565.7 
Others. . . 33.0 48.8 56.5 67.3 TAY) Wi 
Total. . . 1,640 1,980 2,260 2,720 3,050 3,340 


United States.—Based on data supplied by the U.S. bureau 
of mines, Table II shows the domestic situation. In 1955, the new 
record output was produced by three companies operating the full 
year and by a fourth new company in the last six months. Na- 
tionwide demand for aluminum was large and in some quarters 
so insistent that shipments to the government stockpile were 
diverted to industry. The 400,000 tons scheduled for delivery 
to the stockpile was cut to 125,000 tons. 


Table Il._—Data of Aluminum Industry in U.S. 
(in 000 short tons) 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955* 
Production, primary . 718.6 836.9 93733: 1,252.0 1,460.6" 1,565.8 
Imports, primary . . PINSTE 161.8 150.7 359.5 228.9 198.0 
Exports, primary . . 23-2 14.8 10.6 15.4 10.8 22.0 
Producers’ stocks . . —12.5 —8.5 —0.9 +39.3 +21.1 +15.0 
Available new supply 963.6 992.4 1,073:5 1,556.8 1,657.6 1,726.8 

Secondary recovery . 243.7 292.6 304.5 368.7 292.0 334. 
From old scrap . . 76.4 76.6 76 e) 78.9 60.0 Taz 
Secondary importst . 68.4 16.7 ~ 154 ale: 14.8 40.8 
Total supply . .. . 1,242.7. 1,284.7 1,386.4 945.2 1,963.4 1,782.6 


Consumption, primary 896.4 973.9 1,072.3 1,556.8 1,696.9 1,748.0 
*Preliminary. }Ilngot equivalent of net imports (wt. x 0.9). Imports are largely scrap 


pig. Some duplication of secondary aluminum occurs because of small quantity of loose 
scrap imported, which is included as secondary recovery from old scrap. 


With world consumption of aluminum increasing steadily, the 
U.S. bureau of mines, in mid-1956, announced plans to aid in- 
dustry and government agencies in the fiscal year 1956-57. Plans 
included frequent revaluation of the aluminum situation of sup- 
ply and demand and the collection of data on ore supplies and 
production capacity for aluminum to meet any emergency. The 
all-time high output of primary aluminum in the first half of 
1956 (as facilities under construction were completed and reached 
their maximum potential) was lowered somewhat by strikes in 
August which idled about 47% of the nation’s primary capacity. 
Output in the first eight months of 1956 was 1,104,334 tons. 

Canada.—Output at the world’s largest aluminum plant 
(Kitimat, B.C.) completed by Alcan at a cost of $500,000,000 
late in 1954, was curtailed in Jan. 1956 by a two-months’ delay 
resulting from loss of power from avalanche-damaged transmis- 
sion lines. Despite this and loss from drought in Quebec province, 
at its plants there, Alcan (Canada’s sole aluminum producer) had 
a record output. (F. E. H.; B. B. M.) 


Ambassadors and Envoys. The following is a list of 


ambassadors and envoys 
to and from the United States, as of Oct. 1, 1956: 


To the United States Country From the United States 
*Ludin, Mohammad Kabir .. . . . Afghanistan *Mills, Sheldon T. 
*Vicchi, Adolfo A... . . . « « « « Argentina *Beavlac, Willard L. 
*Spender, Sir Percy . . . . « . « . Australia (Vacancy) 
*Gruberakarl! caste ceprel to’ siren . Austria *Thompson, Llewellyn E. 
*Silvercruys, Baron. . . . « « « « « Belgium *Alger, Frederick M., Jr. 
*Andrade, Victor . . . . . . . + « Bolivia *Drew, Gerald A. 
*Amaral Peixoto, Ernanido. . . . . Brazil *Briggs, Ellis O. 

Bulgariat 


*Win; Ute cei satis cles ein siren BORIC *Satterthwaite, Joseph C, 


' 


fi 


tT 
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To the United States Country From the United States 
akimny, Nonges.f tsaenny so sive« Cambodia *McClintock, Robert 
peeaney, PSTEN! Roe eS Maa + « « Canada *Merchant, Livingston T. 

Gunewardene, R.S.S.. . + + « Ceylon *Crowe, Philip K. 
*Rodriguez A., Mario wasre 5, uChile *Lyon, Cecil B. 
long, Hollington Ks, 5,.6: = « » « . « Chine *Rankin, Karl L. f 
paren) Francisco. mi. atest yar 20t-Golombia *Bonsal, Philip W. 

Facio, Gonzalo J... .. . + « « Costa Rica *Woodward, Robert F, 
*Campa, Miguel A. . aia + Cuba *Gardner, Arthur 
eretrzelka; Karel 2" 00.) 2 + Czechoslovakia *Johnson, U. Alexis 
*Kauffmann, Henrik de . » Denmark *Coe, Robert D. 
*Salazar, Joaquin E. + + « Dominican Rep, *Pheiffer, William T. 
*Alvarado-Garaicoa, Farsaere: + « « Ecuador *Ravndal, Christian M. 
*Hussein, Ahmed + Egypt “Hare, Raymond A, 
*Castro, Héctor David . ' « El Salvador *Mann, Thomas C. 

Kaiv, Johannes§ 3 3. 4 es + « Estonia (Legation at Tallinn closed) 
*Deressa, Yilma. . . . . - « Ethiopia *Simonson, Joseph 
*Nykopp, Johan A. « Finland *Hickerson, John D. 
*Alphand, Hervé . . France *Dillon, C. Douglas 
*Krekeler, Heinz L.. . - Germany *Conant, James B. 
*Makins, Sir Roger . + « + « « Great Britain *Aldrich, Winthrop W. 
*Melas, George V. . . .... . « Greece *Allen, George V. 
*Cruz-Salazar, José Luis . . . . . . Guatemala *Sparks, Edward J, 
*Zephirin, Mauclair . es « Haiti *Davis, Roy Tasco 

Callejas B., Policarpo|| . . . « « Honduras *Willaver, Whiting 

Kés, Péter. . . 5 . . « « «© » « « Hungary Wailes, Edward T. 
Pthors, Thor... + « « Ieeland *Muccio, John J. 
*Mehta, Gaganvihari Lallubhai_ - « « India (Vacancy) 

| *Notowidigdo, Moekarto .. . . .« Indonesia *Cumming, Hugh S., Jr. 
SAMMI AD et cee es es es eas Iran *Chapin, Selden 
*Al-Shabandar, Moussa . . . . . « Iraq *Gallman, Waldemar J. 
*Hearne, John Joseph . . . . . . . Ireland *Taft, William Howard, Ill 
BepansADbae ere th ons) ota? ee israel *Lawson, Edward B. 
*Brosio, Manlio . . Italy *Luce, Clare Boothe 
*Tani, Masayuki. . . . . . . . « « Japan *Allison, John M. 
*Rifa'i, Abdul Monem ... . . . . Jordan *Mallory, Lester D. 
BYongy Nou GRA ssc Sis) ome nes, « Korea *Dowling, Walter C. 
*Souvannavong, Ourot R.. . . . . . Laos *Parsons, J. Graham 

Spekke, Arnolds§. . . . ... . . Latvia (Legation at Riga closed) 
PKhouri,, Victor,A; « . - ») © « «= » » Lebanon *Heath, Donald R. 
*Padmore, George A. . ... . . « Liberia *Jones, Richard Lee 
*Muntasser, Saddigh. . . . «~~ . Libya *Tappin, John L. 

Zadeikis, Rovilds) sits te) 2) tela: 6st JLithvania (Legation at Kaunas closed) 
*Le Gallais, Hugues . . . . «. « ~ « Luxembourg *Buchanan, Wiley T., Jr. 
*Tello, Manuel . . es « Mexico *White, Francis 

| *Ben Aboud, El Mehdi : care Morocco *Cannon, Cavendish W. 
*Shanker Shamsher Jang Bahadur Rana Nepal (Vacancy) 


*Roijen, J.H. van... ... +. . Netherlands *Matthews, H. Freeman 


*Munro, Sir Leslie... .. + .« New Zealand *Hendrickson, Robert C. 

| *Sevilla-Sacasa Guillermo. . . . + Nicaragua *Whelan, Thomas E. 
*Morgenstierne, Wilhelm Munthe fe « Norway *Strong, L. Corrin 
Ali, Mohammed ..... . + + « Pakistan *Hildreth, Horace A. 
*Vallarino, Joaquin José . . . «. - - Panama *Harrington, Julian F. 
*Enciso-Velloso, Guillermo. . . . . . Paraguay *Ageton, Arthur A. 
*Berckemeyer, Fernando . . .. . ~- Peru *Achilles, Theodore C. 
*Romulo, Carlos P.. - Philippines *Nufer, Albert F. 

| "Spasowski, Romuald. . . : - Poland *Jacobs, Joseph E. 
*Fernandes, Luis Esteves. .- . Portugal *Bonbright, James C. H. 

Brucan, Silviu . . . « Rumania Thayer, Robert H. 
*Al-Khayyal, Sheikh Abdullah . « Saudi Arabia *W adsworth, George 
"Du Plessis, W.iC.. .. - - + » « » « South Africa, 

Union of *Byroade, Henry A. 
*Areilza, José M. de. . . - - - - - Spain *Lodge, John 
SAnis, Ibrahim... .. = « « « » « Sudan *Pinkerton, Lowell C. 

fapoheman, Erik . 2. ~« « + « + » « -« Sweden *Cabot, John M. 

Torrenté, Henry de. . . . = + . Switzerland *Willis, Frances E. 

l' *Zeineddine, Farid. ... . + + « . Syria *Moose, James S., Jr. 

' *Sarasin, Pote . te « Thailand *Bishop, Max Waldo 
Slim, Mongi's) ./«)</. 6 « « » « « Tunisia *Jones, G. Lewis 
BGork, Haydar. . ...--. -.- « « Turkey *Warren, Fletcher 
*Zaroubin, Georgi N. =) (ULS:S-R. *Bohlen, Charles E. 
*Lacarte, Julio A. . - . « Uruguay *Patterson, Jefferson 
*Gonzdlez, César. .« cues . Venezuela *Mclintosh, Dempster 
*Tran Van Chuong. «. .« Pp . . Vietnam *Reinhardt, G. Frederick 

Abu-Taleb, Sayed Absuncbiadn ibn 
Abdussamed? . . « ~. ++ + + + Yemen Wadsworth, Georged 
'#Mates, Leo . - 2 + « «eo . Yugoslavia *Riddleberger, James W. 


*Ambassador Unstarred—AMinister. 

{Diplomatic relations severed Feb. 24, 1950. 

tResident at Taipei, Formosa; embassy at Nanking closed March 5, 1950. 
§Acting consul general. 

||First secretary, chargé d'affaires ad interim (July 23, 1956). 

GMinister plenipotentiary, chargé d'affaires (May 24, 1954). 

9Chargé d'affaires (Dec. 6, 1950). 

dResident in Jidda, Saudi Arabia. 


Jann AssociaTIons, U.S. F ; 
American Academy of Political and Social Science: 
psec. SOcIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, US. 
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American Association of University Professors: sce 
SOCIETIES AND Associations, U.S. 


American Association of University Women: sce So- 
CIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Bankers Association: sce Socteties aNp As- 
SOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Bar Association: 
TIONS, U.S. 

American Bible Society: sec 
Wis. 

American Cancer Society: 
TIONS, U.S. 

American Chemical Society: sce Socirrms anp AssoctA- 
TIONS, U.S. 


see SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIA- 
SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


see SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIA- 


American Citizens Abroad. (3S ers. 

* the U.S. department of 
state from consular representatives of the United States showed 
that 566,173 American citizens were residing in various foreign 
countries as of Jan. 1, 1956. This represented an increase of 49,- 
270 as compared with the census of the previous year. As shown 
by the table, the increase in the American population abroad was 
general throughout the world, with the largest gains taking place 
in the countries of Europe. 


Estimate of U.S. Citizens Residing Abroad 


Jan. 1, 1956 Jan. 1, 1955 Increase 

South America . 2... 42,156 41,301 855 
Mexico and Central Anvericd! 60,816 53,317 7,499 
Europes, 5 <6 Fi ec: . 161,972 139,657 22,315 
Asia 6 Fee TEP eta ers 55,871 51,398 4,473 
Vy ne Ee ey ge A As eo par ae, ae 18,623 14,844 3,779 
Australia and New Zealand 6,445 5,998 447 
West Indies and Bermuda ...... 25,404 24,639 765 
Canada and Iceland 159,898 157,367 rp y | 
Philippines . «1... 34,988 28,382 6,606 

EON GES Belew! Vol co Soainto eget ont tae awe a 566,173 516,903 49,270 


The U.S. passport office reported that requests for passport 
facilities reached a record peak during 1955, when 528,009 pass- 
ports were issued or renewed. This was an increase of 17% over 
the 452,049 applications which were processed in 1954. In the 
first six months of 1956 a total of 352,745 passports were issued 
or renewed. A study made of the applications received during 
that period showed New York leading with 82,320, California 
second with 44,575 and Illinois third with 21,865 applications. 
Housewives headed the occupational category with 94,170 appli- 
cations. 

The continuing upward trend in foreign travel by American 
citizens was attributed to larger incomes, longer vacations, 
speedier transportation and greatly improved travel facilities. 
These factors were used advantageously by the travel agencies 
in stimulating interest in foreign travel through the introduction 
of pay-later plans, attractive package tours, reduced off-season 
and family rates and other inducements. Foreign countries also 
encouraged the spending of American tourist dollars abroad by 
improving tourist accommodations and promoting entertainment 
and sightseeing attractions. Nearly all countries of western 
Europe had relaxed their border formalities and American tour- 
ists could travel freely in that general area without obtaining 
visas. 

(See also TouRIST TRAVEL.) (BSG 2K) 
American College of Dentists: see Societies Anp Asso- 
CIATIONS, U.S. 

American College of Hospital Administrators: see 
SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American College of Life Underwriters: see Societies 
AND AssociaTIons, U.S. 

American College of Physicians: see Societies AND Asso- 
CIATIONS, U.S. 
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American College of Surgeons: see Societies AND Asso- 
CIATIONS, U.S. 

American Correctional Association: see SoctetIEs AND 
Associations, U.S. 

American Dental Association: see Societies aNnp Asso- 
CIATIONS, U.S. 

American Dialect Society: sce Societies AND Assocta- 
TIONS, U.S. 

American Economic Association: see SocirTIES AND 
AsSsocIATIons, U.S. 

American Federation of Labor: see Lasour UNIONS. 
American Geographical Society: see Socteties AND As- 
SOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Historical Association: see SocliETIES AND 
AssociATIons, U.S. 

American Hotel Association: see Horets, U.S. 
American Indians: see INDIANS, AMERICAN. 

American Institute for Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters: see SocieTirs AND AssocraTions, U.S. 
American Institute of Accountants: see SocIETIES AND 
AssociATIons, U.S. 

American Institute of Architects: see SoctrTIEs AND 
ASSOocIATIONS, U.S. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers: see Soct- 
ETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers: see Soct- 
ETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical, and Pe- 
troleum Engineers: sce Socreties ANp Associations, U.S. 
American Institute of Physics: see Socreties AND Assocra- 
TIONS, U.S. 

American Iron and Steel Institute: see Societims AND 
AssociATIons, U.S. 

American Law Institute: see SoctrTIEs AND ASSOCIATIONS, 
WES: 

American Legion: see VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS, U.S. 


A . Lib A 2 ti Oldest professional li- 
Merican LIDLATY ASSOCIATION. brary organization in 
the world and chief spokesman of libraries in North and South 
America, the American Library association (A.L.A.) in 1956 had 
a membership of approximately 20,000, an endowment capital of 
$2,600,000, and an income of about $1,400,000. Executive offices 
are at 50 East Huron street, Chicago, Ill. During 1956, David H. 
Clift, executive secretary, and Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, asso- 
ciate executive secretary, headed a staff of 100 working in Chi- 
cago and in the Washington, D.C., office, and were assisted by 
more than 7oo members of voluntary committees and other mem- 
bership groups. 

The midwinter meeting was held in Chicago, Jan. 29-Feb. 4. 
On June 17-25, Miami Beach, Fla., was host to 2,900 librarians 
in the first annual conference to be held in the south since 1937. 
During 1956 the association devoted much of its energy to its 
own reorganization. The basic purpose of the reorganization, 
which involved every phase of membership and organizational 
activity, was to provide for better co-ordination of association 
activities, partly through the reorganization of existing divisions, 
boards, round tables and committees, and partly through the 
creation of new divisions and committees. 

In its first year of operation, the Library-Community project, 
an adult education activity made possible by a grant from the 
Fund for Adult Education, developed intensive programs in 
Kansas, Maryland, Michigan and Tennessee. A pilot library in 
each state studied itself and its community as a base for a long- 
term program in adult education. Simultaneously, the special 
adult education concerns of other libraries in these states were 


met by workshops, publications and_ self-study procedures. 

An International Relations office was established within the 
AL.A. for the period 1956-59 by a grant from the Rockefeller 
foundation. Intended to encourage United States participation 
in the development of library services abroad, the specific func- 
tion of the new office was to determine by means of study and on- 
the-spot investigation the state of library development and the 
need for library education in various countries. 

A comprehensive new document, Public Library Service to 
America, a Guide to Evaluation, With Minimum Standards, pre- 
pared by the Public Libraries division, was presented to and 
adopted by the A.L.A. council at the Miami Beach conference. 

The Library Services bill for extension of rural library facili- 
ties was enacted into law in 1956, climaxing a ten-year effort by 
the A.L.A. for passage of this legislation. At the annual con- 
ference, Sen. Lister Hill of Alabama was made an honorary life 
member by act of council, in recognition of his long-standing 
leadership in the struggle to secure passage of the Library Serv- 
ices act. 

The annual Joseph W. Lippincott award for distinguished serv- 
ice in the profession of librarianship ($500) was won by Ralph A, 
Ulveling, director of the Detroit (Mich.) Public library. The 
Melvil Dewey medal for creative professional achievement was 
won by Norah Albanell Mac-Coll, reference librarian of the 
Columbus Memorial library, Pan American union, Washington, 
D.C., for her translation into Spanish of the 15th edition of the 
Dewey Decimal Classification. Mrs. Otis G. Wilson of Hunting- 
ton, W.Va., and Judge Eugene A. Burdick of Williston, N.D., re- 
ceived the A.L.A. citations for distinguished service as library 
trustees. The Margaret Mann citation was awarded to Susan 
Grey Akers of Chapel Hill, N.C., for outstanding professional 
achievement in cataloging and classification. 

The 35th Newbery medal was given to Jean Lee Latham of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., for Carry On, Mr. Bowditch, judged to be the 
most distinguished children’s book of 1955. The Caldecott medal 
was awarded to Feodor Rojankovsky of Bronxville, N.Y., for the 
illustrations in Frog Went a-Courtin’. 

The E. P. Dutton-John Macrae award for advanced study in 
the field of library work for children and young people ($1,000) 
went to John F. Huebler, assistant librarian, University Ele- 
mentary school, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. The Grolier 
Society award ($500) was presented to Georgia Sealoff, librarian 
of the West Seattle (Wash.) High School library for her work 
with the boys and girls of her community. The University of 
Kansas library won the Letter library award ($100) for an ex- 
hibition and catalogue of banned books. Sister Jane Marie Bar- 
bour, C.D.P., director of Our Lady of the Lake Library school, 
San Antonio, Tex., received the Letter librarian award ($100) for 
her role in fostering appreciation of books among teen-agers in 
Texas, as a teacher and as a professional leader. The first Beta 
Phi Mu award ($50) to be presented by A.L.A. was won by 
Margaret I. Rufsvold, director of the division of library science, 
Indiana university, Bloomington, for her work as author, editor 
and consultant, particularly in the field of audio-visual materials. 
Fourteen libraries of all types were winners of John Cotton Dana 
publicity awards, sponsored by the Wilson Library Bulletin and 
the A.L.A. Public Relations committee for effective public rela- 
tions programs. 


(See also LiprarRiEs.) (S.SH.) 


American Literature American literature in 1956 gave 


* only infrequent cause for celebra- 
tion to discerning readers. No striking new talents emerged, 
although many younger writers showed competence and incisive 
analytical power. Older masters such as Ernest Hemingway and 
William Faulkner published no major new works. American lit- 
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reed, by Francis X. Sutton, Seymour 


erature for the year, as con- 
trasted with the flooding output 
of mass communications indus- 
tries, was alive and moving for- 
ward but at a pace neither rapid 
nor spectacular. 

American problems both do- 
mestic and foreign were con- 
sidered. The situation of the 
American Negro brought forth 
a number of studies, including 
some of durable value. The 
problems of the presidency and 
of elections in a democracy, 
the record of the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Dwight D. Ei- 
senhower administrations and 
the friction points in foreign 
relations were covered with 
varying degrees of scholarly 
‘and journalistic competence. 

The American business exec- 
\utive, until recent years 
| branded with the mark of Bab- 
| bitt, had become the object of much sociological investigation 


<and was the hero of one of the year’s best-selling novels—Cam- 


<eron Hawley’s Cash McCall. 


American poetry lived on largely as an academic avocation. 
‘Wit, sensitivity and the discipline of traditional form had by 

956 almost totally displaced the obscurantism of a few years 
before, but no major audience had been reached. 

The Foreign Scene.—Continuing world tensions directed 
many writers toward foreign problems. Richard Wright’s The 
Color Curtain: A Report on the Bandung Conference described 
the hopes, grievances and possible future alliances of the people 
represented there. Edmund Wilson’s Red, Black, Blond and Olive 
yperceptively studied four civilizations: Zuni Indian, Haitian, 
‘Soviet Russian and Israeli. 

Two books on past events with important current overtones 
were The Meaning of Valta, analyzed by John F. Snell, Forrest C. 
Pogue, Charles F. Delzell and George F. Lansen; and Russia 
ILeaves the War, vol. i, Soviet-American Relations, 1917-1920, 
by former U.S. ambassador to the U.S.S.R. George F. Kennan. 
(Cther books on Russian themes were Soviet Russian Nationalism 
y Frederick C. Barghoorn and The Permanent Purge: Politics 
im Soviet Totalitarianism by Zbigniew K. Brzezinski. William O. 
Douglas’ Russian Journey revealed particular insight into Soviet 
‘Asia and Russian courts and justice. 

Oil in all its implications was the theme of two books: Benja- 
min Shwadran’s The Middle East, Oil and the Great Powers dealt 
vith rivalry for production and control; Harvey O’Connor in 
(The Empire of Oil criticized the domestic and foreign policies of 
U.S. companies. 

Chester Bowles in The New Dimensions of Peace and Ameri- 
‘can Politics in a Revolutionary World urged a new, more flexible 


| Coreign policy. 


The American Scene.—Executive life in the United States in 


jall its aspects was subjected in 1956 to microscopic examination. 


—~ 


. Wright Mills’s The Power Elite, a major sociological work, 
ede such an examination as part of his analysis of the structure 
»f power in the United States. More limited in scope but packed 


\vith detailed information were Big Business Leaders in America 
oy William Lloyd Warner and James C. Abegglen and The Big 


h3usiness Executive: The Factors That Made Him, 1900-1950, by 
Mabel Newcomer. A quiet, incisive book, The American Business 
E. Harris, Carl Kaysen 


HYPNOSIS PARTY, a form of parlour entertainment which attained some popu- 


larity in the U.S. in 1956 after the publication of the best-selling book The 
Search for Bridey Murphy by Morey Bernstein, a Colorado businessman. An 
amateur hypnotist, Bernstein claimed to have carried a subject back to a former 
life in Ireland in the early 19th century. In the photograph a girl who has 
stiffened her body through hypnotist suggestion is able to support the weight 
of a man without feeling it; note the rigidity in her arm and fingers 


and James Tobin critically analyzed the business image of itself 
and society. The editors of Fortune presented in The Executive 
Life accounts of executive activity at home and in the office. And 
A. C. Spectorsky’s artful blend of humour and scholarship in 
The Exurbanites uncovered the folkways of Madison avenue’s 
advertising executives. 

Several books prompted by the 1956 elections were noteworthy. 
These included Robert J. Donovan’s Eisenhower: The Inside 
Story, based on minutes of U.S. cabinet meetings and other con- 
fidential documents; Affairs of State: The Eisenhower Years by 
Richard Rovere; A Republican Looks at His Party by Under- 
secretary of Labor Arthur Larson; A Democrat Looks at His 
Party by former U.S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson; and 
Professional Public Relations and Political Power in which Stan- 
ley Kelley, Jr., demonstrated how advertising experts influence 
election campaigns. Two analyses of the power of the presiden- 
tial office were The Presidency Today by Edward S. Corwin and 
Louis W. Koenig and The American Presidency by Clinton Ros- 
siter. 

More general political ideas appeared in: The Blessings of 
Liberty, Zechariah Chafee’s discussion of American freedoms; 
Revolt of the Moderates, in which Samuel Lubbell found a shift 
of U.S. voters from both left and right extremes toward a cen- 
tral political position; The New American Right, edited by 
Daniel Bell, which sought to explain the McCarthyite mentality; 
Eric Goldman’s The Crucial Decade, America, 1945-1955, a 
swiftly paced survey of the last ten years; and Profiles im Cour- 
age, John F. Kennedy’s incidents of political heroism. 

Report on Blacklisting, vol. i, Movies, and vol. Radio- 
Television, by John Cogley, embodied the results of a two-year 
study sponsored by the Fund for the Republic. Another fund was 
scrutinized by Dwight MacDonald in The Ford Foundation: The 
Men and the Millions. 

Robert Penn Warren’s Segregation: The Inner Conflict in the 
South revealed through direct interviews the divisions and anxie- 
ties of the south. How Far the Promised Land? demonstrated the 
optimistic philosophy of the Negro leader Walter White. Notes 
of a Native Son, by James Baldwin, was a Negro writer's sensi- 
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tive examination of the American scene. Goodbye to Uncle Tom, 
by J. C. Furnas, told of the Negro’s effort to break through the 
fog of myth and prejudice. 

Youth: The Years From Ten to Sixteen, by Arnold Gesell, 
Frances L. Ilg and Louise Bates Ames, completed the massive 
study of growth patterns of “normal” middle-class children be- 
gun by the authors in 1943. 

Books on Sigmund Freud marked his centennial year. Freud: 
The Man and His Mind, 1856-1956, by Richard L. Schoenwald, 
traced the development of Freud’s ideas in relation to the period 
in which he lived. In Freud and the Crisis of Our Culture, Lionel 
Trilling critically examined Freud’s theory of the individual’s re- 
lation to his culture. Eros and Civilization by Herbert Marcuse 
re-examined the Freudian thesis of inevitable conflict between 
civilization and human instinct. 

A number of illuminating biographical sketches and reminis- 
censes appeared. There was Grace Hegger Lewis’ With Love 
From Gracie: Sinclair Lewis: 1912-1925 with its intimate pic- 
tures of Sinclair Lewis in his most creative years; Van Wyck 
Brooks’s poignant Helen Keller: Sketch for a Portrait; Julia 
Smith’s Aaron Copland: His Work and Contribution to American 
Music; and John I. H. Baur’s Charles Burchfield, a critical ac- 
count with reproductions of the artist’s work. 

Among books on the natura! world were: The Edge of the Sea 
by Rachel Carson; The Changing Universe, a presentation of the 
new field of radioastronomy, by John Pfeiffer; The World We 
Live In, a popular and impressive book by the editors of Life 
and Lincoln Barnett; and four volumes issued by the editors of 
Scientific American: Automatic Control, First Book of Animals, 
New Astronomy and Physics and Chemistry of Life. 

Gilbert Seldes weighed the influence of mass communications 
mediums (particularly television) in The Public Arts. Views of 
two leading architects were put forth in Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
An American Architecture (an anthology) and Richard Neutra’s 
Life and Human Habitat. A valuable guide to the musical world 
was provided by B. H. Haggin in The Listener’s Musical Com- 
panion. Selden Rodman in The Eye of Man: Form and Content 
in Western Painting attacked the formalist trend in modern paint- 
ing. Two books rich in theatrical history were Form and Idea in 
Modern Theatre by John Gassner and Mrs. Fiske and the Ameri- 
can Theatre by Archie Binns and Olive Kooken. Finally, a bitter 
and authentic document came from singer Billie Holiday in her 
autobiographical Lady Sings the Blues. 

Historical Works.—Marking the 250th anniversary of Benja- 
min Franklin’s birth, Leonard W. Labaree and Whitfield J. Bell, 
Jr., issued Mr. Franklin: A Selection From His Personal Letters. 
This volume, presenting Franklin in the full richness of his many 
interests, was a sampling from the monumental 25-volume The 
Papers of Benjamin Franklin on which the editors were engaged. 
Two other commemorative Franklin books were The Secret War 
of Independence by Helen Augur and Ben Franklin’s Privateers 
by William Bell Clark. Both were accounts of Franklin’s off-the- 
record arrangements for French, Dutch and Spanish help against 
British sea power. 

Other significant works dealing with the early United States 
were vol. xi and xii (covering the period between 1787 and 1788 
when Thomas Jefferson was U.S. minister to France) in The Pa- 
pers of Thomas Jefferson, edited by Julian P. Boyd and associ- 
ates. Samuel Flagg Bemis with John Quincy Adams and the 
Union completed his two-volume biography of the sixth president. 
Continued literary attention was focused on the Civil War. 
The Living Lincoln, edited by Paul M. Angle and Earl Schenck 
Miers, condensed in one volume the eight-volume set of Lincoln’s 
works published three years before. The Gray Fox: Robert E. 
Lee and the Civil War, by Burke Davis, presented the climactic 
period of Lee’s life, the years 1861-65. A shorter book covering 
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a longer span was Robert E. Lee by Earl Schenck Miers. 

An attempt, largely successful, to restore Thaddeus Stevens 
to a high place in history was undertaken by Ralph Korngold in 
Thaddeus Stevens: A Being Darkly Wise and Rudely Great, Ruth 
Painter Randall managed a sure, intimate portrait of Lincoln 
family life in Lincoln’s Sons. In The Militant South, 1800-1861, 
John Hope Franklin gave an original account of the cult and 
practice of violence in the south. Kenneth Stamp in The Peculiar 
Institution destroyed many myths perpetuated in defense of 
slavery. 

In Old Bullion Benton, Senator From the New West: Thomas 
Hart Benton, 1782-1858, William Nisbit Chambers reappraised 
a hitherto neglected senatorial giant of the pre-Civil War period. 
John Higham’s Strangers in the Land: Patterns of American 
Nativism, 1860-1925, presented some bitter truths about Amer- 
ica’s reception of immigrants. 

Frank Freidel published the third volume, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt: The Triumph, of his monumental biography. This volume 
covered the years 1929-32. In Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox, 
James MacGregor Burns charted the course of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s flexible political genius. Richard Hofstadter’s The 
Age of Reform: From Bryan to F.D.R. critically re-examined the 
tradition of American liberalism. Volume ii of the Memoirs of 
Harry S. Truman covered the turbulent years 1946 to 1952. Some 
of the same events were discussed by Maj. Gen. Courtney Whit- 
ney in MacArthur, His Rendezvous With History. 

Fiction.—Few novels or short stories of 1956 were marked 
either by the vehemence of social protest or the sweep of lit- 
erary innovation. Instead, there was a generally high level 
of technical competence and an increasingly subtle analysis of 
character. 

Most U.S. writers seemed to have made peace or at least a 
working truce with their own backgrounds. John O’Hara in Ten 
North Frederick and A Family Party accepted the milieu of a 
small Pennsylvania town for his narrative with no suggestion 
of satire or protest. His compelling concern was not with so- 
cial environment; it was with the inner drama of his characters 
which surged behind the facade of manners and status. 

Such a bent for analysis marked many works of fiction. Wright 
Morris in his Field of Vision focused on his characters’ inner 
symbolism, ignoring their Main street environment. In A Season 
to Beware William Du Bois probed the life patterns flowing under 
the flannel suitings of New York’s Madison avenue. Irwin Shaw 
in Lucy Crown portrayed, not always credibly, the psychic 
wounds and long inner dramas fuilowing a wife’s infidelity. Laura 
Beheler in Paper Dolls uncovered the childhood roots of a 
woman’s failure and defeat in life. A group of intellectuals ex- 
patriated to Cape Cod were ironically dissected in Mary McCar- 
thy’s A Charmed Life. Flight to New York brought no salvation 
for the disconsolate southern poet in Caroline Gordon’s The 
Malefactors. Salvation came only after a return to the south and 
a readjustment facilitated by the Roman Catholic faith. 

Some regional coloration was presented in such books as Bor- 
den Deal’s Walk Through the Valley, Hoke Norris’ All the King- 
doms of the Earth, Ruth Moore’s Speak to the Winds, Margaret 
Boylen’s The Marble Orchard and Grace Meitalious’ Peyton 
Place. 

Two novels dealt effectively with the American political scene: 
Edwin O’Connor in his The Last Hurrah found much good in the 
career of a big city political boss. Eugene Burdick in a first novel, 
The Ninth Wave, drew a violent picture of California’s political 
life. 

Comedy and humour were not strongly represented in the 
year’s fiction. Peter De Vries almost affectionately satirized sub- 
urban life in Comfort Me With Apples. Mark Harris’ (Henry W. 
Wiggen, pseud.) picture of a baseball team in Bang the Drum 


Slowly had idiomatic veracity, but its blend of comedy and trag- 
edy was sometimes inept. William Brinkley’s Don’t Go Near the 
Water enjoyed some popular success. 

American fiction in 1956 was not without sounds of dissent 
and question. John Hersey in A Single Pebble balanced an ancient 
_ Chinese culture against the values of an American engineer and 
| dam builder. John Howard Griffin in Nuni dropped an academic 
) leader into the midst of a primitive Pacific island tribe. 
| Nelson Algren’s picaresque A Walk on the Wild Side stated an 
_ acid dissent from most of society’s established values. Herbert 
_ Gold struck a similar note in The Man Who Was Not With It. 
_ David Karp wrote with strong anger and satire in All Honorable 
_ Men. 

Historical novels, garnished with décolletage, continued to be 
a major product of the publishing business. At a higher level 
were Guy Endore’s The King of Paris (Dumas, pére et fils); 
Pearl Buck’s Imperial Woman (the last empress of China); Ken- 
neth Roberts’ Boon Island (shipwreck off the Maine coast); 
} Mary Lee Settle’s O Beulah Land (American frontier) ; and Har- 
_ old Sinclair’s The Horse Soldiers (Civil War). 

Few distinguished collections of short stories were published 
in 1956. Exceptions were Mavis Gallant with The Other Paris, 
and J. F. Powers with The Presence of Grace. James T. Farrell 
published French Girls Are Vicious, and Other Stories. New Short 
| Novels, 2 presented works by four writers of merit: Norman 
Mailer’s The Man Who Studied Yoga; John Phillips’ The En- 
gines of Hygeia; Dachine Rainer’s A Room at the Inn; and Wal- 
lace Stegner’s Field Guide to the Western Birds. 
Scholarship.—The year 1956 saw major publications of let- 
i ters, biographies and autobiographies of American writers. Among 
The Selected Letters of Henry James, edited with an introduction 
\by Leon Edel, nearly half had been previously unpublished. 
_Henry James; Autobiography, edited by Frederick Dupee, 
| brought together in one volume three separate volumes long out 
(of print. The Letters of Thomas Wolfe, edited by Elizabeth 
‘Nowell, offered materials for a deeper understanding of Wolfe’s 
‘vehement career. H. L. Mencken’s Minority Report: {His | Note- 
(books presented some of his later work. The Stature of Theodore 
. Dreiser, edited by Alfred Kazin and Charles Shapiro, brought to- 
«gether critical and biographical essays on Dreiser. Edward Wag- 
enknecht relied extensively on new documentation for his Long- 
fellow: A Full-Length Portrait. 
In The Raven and the Whale, Perry Miller recreated the New 
WYork literary scene and critical controversies before 1850. The 
American Adam, by R. W. B. Lewis, traced the ‘new man in a 
Wibright new world” theme in American writing. Turning to a later 
period, Walter Rideout in The Radical Novel in the United 
States, 1900-1954 successfully related the novel of social protest 
to main historical currents of the 2oth century’s first three dec- 
nades. In The Cycle of American Literature, Robert E. Spiller 
regarded literary history as “symbolic illumination” for social and 
intellectual history. Alfred Kazin collected penetrating essays 
on 20th-century literary figures in The Inmost Leaf. 
‘| Margaret Just Butcher’s The Negro in American Culture, based 
hon materials collected by Alain Locke, traced the contribution 
bof the Negro to American life. Fresh insight on Africa came from 
‘\the social scientists whose work was collected in Africa in the 
\Modern World, edited by Calvin Stillman. Margaret Mead in 
ew Lives for Old told how a primitive people, first visited by 
outsiders in 1928, had adopted a whole new culture by 1953. 
Charles McLean Andrews by Abraham Eisenstadt was a study 
)of that noted historian’s work and of the nature of historical 
\writing. Testament of a Liberal, by Albert Léon Guérard, was the 
\cearch for meaningful contemporary liberalism. In American 
Paradox: The Conflict of Thought and Action, Merle Curti 
_Janalyzed the current distrust of the intellectual. Two books by 
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Americans on “the great discovery” were biblical scholar Millar 
Burrows’ Dead Sea Scrolls and critic Edmund Wilson’s The 
Scrolls From the Dead Sea. 

Three important reference works were: The first volume, A-B, 
of Bibliography of American Literature, compiled by Jacob 
Blanck; The Oxford Companion to American Literature, newly 
revised by editor James*D. Hart; and The World of Mathematics, 
four volumes of selections from leading mathematicians edited by 
James R. Newman. 

Poetry.—The year 1956 brought no flood tide of poetic crea- 
tion, even though the work of many younger poets was marked 
by keen insight and technical competence. 

William Carlos Williams published his reflective Journey to 
Love. Consisting of poems written during the last two years, it 
was greeted deservedly as at the level of his best work. Ezra 
Pound with Section: Rock-Drill, 85-95 de los cantares and Wit- 
ter Bynner with Book of Lyrics continued their antipodal poetic 
careers. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Amy Lowell (formerly in 
rz volumes) was published with an introduction by Louis Unter- 
meyer. 

Playwright Tennessee Williams brought forth a volume of po- 
etry, In the Winter of Cities. Richard Wilbur’s Things of This 
W orld, Edwin Rolfe’s Permit Me Refuge and Paul Engle’s sonnet 
sequence American Child were well received. Melville Cane’s 
work was collected in And Pastures New. 

Distinctive work appeared also from less well-established 
American poets. This included John Ashbery’s Some Trees ; Helen 
Bevington’s A Change of Sky, and Other Poems; Donald Hall’s 
Exiles and Marriages ; Chester Kallman’s Storm at Castelfranco ; 
Ernest Kroll’s Pauses of the Eye; Adrienne Cecile Rich’s The 
Diamond Cutters, and Other Poems; George Scarbrough’s Swm- 
mer So-Called; and Reed Whittemore’s An American Takes a 
Walk, and Other Poems. 

Poets of Today, III continued the annual publication of se- 
lected new poets. Represented in 1956 were Lee Anderson with 
The Floating World ; Spencer Brown with My Father’s Business ; 
and Joseph Langland with The Green Town: Poems. Editor 
George P. Elliott in Fifteen Modern American Poets arbitrarily 
allotted 20 pages to each poet, with varying results. 

(See also Book PUBLISHING AND Book SALES; CHILDREN’S 
Books; ENGLISH LITERATURE; LITERARY PRIZES.) 

(H. M. H.) 


American Mathematical Society: see Societies anv As- 
SOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Medical Association: see SocieTIEs AND Asso- 
CIATIONS, U.S. 

American Optometric Association: see SocieTIzs AND 
AssociATIons, U.S. 

American Physical Society: see Societies anp Associa- 
TIONS, U.S. 

American Prison Association: see SociETIEs AND Asso- 
craTions, U.S.: American Correctional Association. 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers: sce So- 
CIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Society of Civil Engineers: see Societies 
AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers: see SociETIES AND AssocrATIons, U.S. 

American Society of Heating and Air-Conditioning 
Engineers: see Societies AND Associations, U.S. 
American Society of Mechnical Engineers: see Soct- 
ETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Sunday-School Union: see Societies anp Asso- 
CIATIONS, U.S. 
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American Veterans’ Committee: see VETERANS’ OrGANI- 
ZATIONS, U.S. 

American Veterans of World War II and Korea (Am- 
vets): see VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS, U.S. 

Anaemia: sce BLoop, DISEASES OF THE. 


An autonomous principality between France and 
Andorra. Spain, Andorra is bounded north by the départe- 
ments of Ariége and Pyrénées-Orientales and south by the Span- 
ish province of Lerida. Area: 175 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 census) : 
5,664. Language: Catalan. Religion: Roman Catholic. Capital: 
Andorra-la-Vella (Catalan) or Andorra-la-Vieja (Spanish) ; pop. 
(1954 est.) 600. Coprinces: the president of the French republic 
and the bishop of Urgel, Sp., respectively represented by their 
viguiers (deputies), Jean Menant (France) and Jaime Sansa 
Nequi (Spain). An elected general council of 24 members ap- 
points one of its members as the syndic général des vallées (from 
1946, Francisco Cayrat). 

History.—Although uneventful politically, the year 1956 was 
satisfactory economically. During the summer there was a no- 
table increase in the traffic of private cars as well as of motor 
coaches from Toulouse, Perpignan and Barcelona. More foreign 
tourists visited the principality than in the best of previous years. 


Economy.—No budget or taxes. Telephone system built and maintained 
by Radio Andorra (1954, about 100 subscribers). Roads maintained by 
Forces Hydro-électriques d’Andorre S.A. (Fhasa). Cigarette factory with 
yearly turnover of about 50,000,000 pesetas. Duties collected on imported 
goods in 1952, about 2,250,000 pesetas. Monetary unit: French franc and 
Spanish peseta. 


A rf In the fiscal year July 1954 to July 1955, fishing- 
ng Ing. licence sales continued to climb. A total of 18,854,- 
809 men and women paid a record-breaking $39,501,838 for all 
categories of state licences, permits and stamps. Four states— 
California, Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin—again went 
over the 1,000,000 mark in licence holders. 

The 1956 championship tournament of the National Associa- 
tion of Angling and Casting Clubs was held at San Francisco, 
Calif., Aug. 8-12. The distance trout fly event was won by Jack 
Crossfield of San Francisco with a long cast of 168 ft. and an 
average of 1624 ft. The 3-oz. bait-casting event was taken by 
Robert Budd, of Jeffersonville, Ind., with a long cast of 369 ft. 
and an average of 3574 ft. The 2-oz. bait-casting event was won 
by W. J. Lovely, of St. Louis, Mo., with a long cast of 386 ft. 
and an average of 374 ft. The distance salmon fly event was won 
by Jon Tarantino of San Francisco with a long cast of 207 ft. and 
an average of 1954 ft. Tarantino also won the Skish distance fly 
event with a long cast of 15g ft. and an average of 151% ft. 

A team of British anglers from six different parts of the com- 
monwealth won the 13th International Tuna Cup match at 
Wedgeport, N.S., Sept. 12-14, 1956. Eight teams competed for 
the Alton B. Sharp cup. 

The International Game Fish association announced two all- 
tackle records. A 120-lb. 8-oz. amber jack was taken on Oct. 25, 
1955, at Kona, T.H. by C. W. McAlpin. A 92-lb. black drum 
fell to J. Aaron on Aug. 27, 1955, at Cambridge, Md. Field and 
Stream magazine announced three new fresh-water records. An 
11-Ib. 15-0z. smallmouthed bass was taken by David L. Hayes on 
July 9, 1955, from Dale Hollow lake, Kentucky. A 360-Ib. white 
sturgeon was caught in the Snake river, Idaho, on April 24, 1956, 
by Willard Cravens. A 14-lb. r4-oz. arctic charr was caught off 
Baffin Island, N.W.T., by Bartlett A. Taylor on July 0, 1955. 

(A. J. Me.) 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: see Supan. 

Angola: see PorTUGUESE OVERSEAS TERRITORIES. 

Animal Fats: see VEGETABLE O1Ls AND ANIMAL Fats. 
Animal Industry, Bureau of: see Vetertnary MEDICINE. 


Anniversaries and Centennials: see CALENDAR, 1957, 
page 64. 


. By the close of 1956 only one-half the 5,100,- 
Antarctica. ooo sq.mi. of area comprising the antarctic con- 
tinent had been seen by man since it was first sighted by the New 
England sealing captain Nathaniel Brown Palmer in 1821. The 
continental land mass lies almost entirely within the Antarctic 
circle; it is somewhat circular in outline except for two indenta- 
tions, the Ross sea and the Weddell sea, where easy ship entry 
to the coastal shores is possible in summer. Other areas are dif- 
ficult to ship navigation, particularly during nine to ten months 
of the year when pack-ice floes, intermingled with glacial and 
tabular icebergs assisted by low temperatures, are cemented into 
one solid impenetrable mass. Nine-tenths of the interior area of 
the continent is snow- and ice-covered, with glaciers flowing sea- 
ward and giving birth to icebergs along the shore line. Scattered 
rock outcrops and mountain ranges up to 14,000 ft. high cross 
the continent as the continuation of mountain chains originating 
in South America and New Zealand. The known portion of the 
continent has an average elevation of 5,000 ft. above sea level. 
The south pole is located on a smooth, snow-covered plateau 
about 10,000 ft. high. 

History.—Scientific organizations throughout the civilized 
world agreed to make synoptic geophysical observations between 
July 1, 1882, and July 1, 1883. This project, known as the In- 
ternational Polar year, was repeated 50 years later, 1932-33. 
However, the acceleration of scientific achievement and the solar 
prospectus for 1957-58 impelled the International Council of 
Scientific Unions to advance the next phase of its program by 
25 years. Hence, a period of scientific activities was planned, 
designated the International Geophysical year, 1957-58, in which 
55 nations would participate in a world-wide scientific investiga- 
tion of the earth’s sciences. 

Eleven of these nations announced their intentions to set up 
bases on the antarctic continent and on a few of its offshore 
islands. Chile, Argentina and Great Britain intended to utilize 
their established bases on the Palmer peninsula, which had been 
in continuous occupation since 1944. During the 1955-56 antarc- 
tic summer season, the British set up two additional bases at the 
southeast corner of the Weddell sea on Edith Ronne Land. The 
International Geophysical year group, using the Norwegian ship 
“Tottan,” set up the Halley bay base and manned it with ten 
men, while a private British group, under Vivian E. Fuchs and 
with Sir Edmund Hillary (the conqueror of Mt. Everest), with 
the “Theron,” built the Shackleton base. This base was located 
about 40 mi. E. of the Argentine General Belgrano base, which 
was manned by seven men. At Shackleton base, eight men win- 
tered in 1956 and advanced caches of food and gasoline in the 
interior for use on the planned transantarctic tractor party’s 
journey to McMurdo sound in the Ross sea, via the south pole, 
during the 1957-58 summer. A support party was being planned 
to operate from McMurdo sound, to assist the main party in the 
latter part of the journey. 

In Jan. 1956 a French group, under Paul Emile Victor, with 
the Norwegian sealing ship “Norsel,” reoccupied its base with 
20 men in the French-claimed sector of Adélie Coast. The group 
planned to establish a field base about 250 mi. inland toward the 
south pole as another link in the network of stations during the 
International Geophysical year program. 

In Jan. 1956 the Argentine icebreaker “‘General San Martin” 
replaced the wintering personnel at the General Belgrano base, 
the southernmost station in the Argentine-claimed sector of the 
antarctic, where the Argentinians prepared to participate in the 
International Geophysical year program. 

On Jan. 6, 1956, the first Russian expedition to the antarctic 


in 135 years reached Farr bay on Queen Mary Coast in the flag- 
ship “Ob.” There the expedition established Mirny base, leaving 
32 men to arrange for the Soviet part in the Tntemanous! Geo- 
physical year program. On May 27, 1956, an inland base, Pioner- 
skaya, at an elevation of 9,000 ft., 200 mi, S. of Mirny, was 
completed and manned by six men. There the coldest tempera- 
|| ture in the history of the antarctic was recorded on July 3, 
1956, when the temperature fell to —82.3° F. During the return 
voyage of the Russian ships, scientific personnel conducted ex- 
tensive oceanographic surveys in the oceans near the continent’s 
shores. The ships stopped in Australia in May before returning 
to Odessa. 

An Australian expedition in the Danish ship “Kista Dan” aug- 
| mented Australia’s facilities in material and personnel at Maw- 
_ son base on Enderby Land, where 23 men spent the winter 
in 1956. Geographical discoveries were extended along the 
_ Australian-claimed sector, and an additional field station was 
_ built about 300 mi. in the interior. A new mountain range was 

discovered which links this area with earlier discovered features. 

The United States government’s logistic support in the 1955- 
56 season was of major proportions in the furtherance of the 
third International Geophysical year. It was sponsored by the 
department of defense and the National Science foundation and 
National Research council. Navy task force 43 launched Opera- 
tion ‘““Deepfreeze I” to provide logistic support for the antarctic 
| phase of the International Geophysical year program. This con- 
| sisted of nine ships which departed from New Zealand in mid- 
December 1955, and proceeded to set up two bases in the New 
| Zealand-claimed Ross sea sector. At Kainan bay, in the eastern 
| part of the Ross ice shelf, Little America V was built as the focal 
point for all United States activities. Seventy-three men were 
left to winter there. An air operations base was built at Hut Point 
| in McMurdo sound, where the English explorers Scott and Shack- 
leton had their wintering bases when attempting to reach the 
} south pole in the early 1900s and where 93 Americans were left 
| to winter during the 1956 season. Two navy Skymasters and two 
Neptunes flew on Dec. 20, 1955, from New Zealand and landed 
on the sea ice at McMurdo sound. From there they made a num- 
‘ber of reconnaissance flights until Jan. 17, 1956, when, because 
of sea ice conditions, they were forced to return to New Zealand. 
4 On a 3,000-mi. round-trip flight to the Weddell sea, a Neptune 
plane sighted a new mountain range at about 80° S., 50° W., 
reaffirming observations by Finn Ronne in 1947 that the continent 
Wiis not divided by a frozen body of water between the Ross and 
1} Weddell seas. 

The air facility base at McMurdo sound was a key project in 
Withe U.S. navy’s effort to set up a base at the south pole by air- 
«craft during the months of Nov.—Dec. 1956. Large C-124 Globe- 
hmaster cargo planes were flown in from New Zealand. Based at 
PMcMurdo, they would air-drop equipment at the pole station, 
where 15 men would winter until Jan. 1959. Similarly, the Byrd 
Ttbase at 80° S., 120° W. was to be established by tractor trains 
jhand aircraft during Nov. 1956, and 23 men would occupy this 
Itbase. 

| By the first part of March 1956 all ships of the task force 
\thad left the antarctic except for the icebreaker “Glacier,” which 
sskirted the continent’s shores and surveyed Knox Coast where 
Jhanother International Geophysical year station was to be set up 
ie Dec. 1956. Heavy ice prevented the “Glacier” from visiting 
the Mirny base on Queen Mary Coast. However, a landing was 
‘hmade at Princess Astrid Coast, where a Japanese expedition, 
under E. E. Nishibori, using the diesel ship ‘‘Soya,” planned 
‘lto build an International Geophysical year station manned by 
‘Jcen men in Jan. 1957. Because of the lateness of the season and 
“}aeawvy ice pressures, the “Glacier” was unable to enter the Wed- 
‘|ideli sea to locate a base site for a fifth United States station, 


US. NAVY ICEBREAKER bade cargo at McMurdo sound, Antarctica, 
Feb. 6, 1956. The cargo was to be stockpiled for use by the U.S. scientists com- 
ue to Antarctica for study during the International Geophysical year, 1957— 


to be built in Dec. 1956. Task force 43 was headed by Rear 
Adm. George Dufek, who also supervised field activities of 
“Deepfreeze I.” Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd was appointed sen- 
ior U.S. representative by the department of defense, “charged 
with maintaining effective monitorship over those political, scien- 
tific, legislative, and operational activities which comprise the 
total United States Antarctic program.” 

Operation “Deepfreeze II,”’ again under Admiral Dufek, was 
launched on Sept. 18, 1956, when the “Glacier” again departed 
from Boston for the antarctic. In New Zealand she was joined 
by other naval vessels, and by Oct. 17 the ships were in position 
in the open stretch of ocean between New Zealand and the ant- 
arctic continent to safeguard and guide the US. air force and 
navy planes carrying men, supplies and equipment from Christ- 
church, N.Z., to McMurdo sound. These flights began on Oct. 16, 
1956. From McMurdo sound, supplies were to be flown to other 
bases. 

The first landing at the south pole itself was made on Oct. 31, 
1956, in a C-47 aeroplane. The party of seven, under Admiral 
Dufek, remained on the surface for 45 minutes. Because of the 
high altitude, ten JATO’s were necessary to get the plane in 
the air once again, while the larger Skymaster (four-engine 
plane) hovered overhead ready to drop emergency equipment 
should the C-47 be unable to lift off the surface. The tempera- 
ture on the surface was —58° F. Instead of commencing the air 
drop of equipment for the pole station immediately, this was 
postponed till mid-November when higher temperatures were 
expected. Soon after the polar landing, the biggest air operation 
in antarctic history commenced. C-124 cargo planes began air- 
lifting and parachuting 500 tons of equipment for construction 
of the south pole base. Smaller planes, capable of landing at the 
10,000-ft. elevation, brought in construction crews and the more 
sensitive instruments. The scientists were to be flown to the 
south pole about Feb. 1, 1957, at which time the construction 
crews would be returned to McMurdo sound. 

The Knox Coast task group, with three ships, under Capt. 
C. W. Thomas, U.S. coast guard, got under way in early Nov. 
1956, with stops at New Zealand, to set up the Knox Coast and 
Cape Adare stations. The Weddell sea task group, with two ships 
under Capt. Edwin A. McDonald, U.S. navy, left Punta Arenas, 
Chile, during the first part of Dec. 1956, to penetrate the Weddell 
sea pack ice and reach the Bowman peninsula in Edith Ronne 
Land, where the sixth U.S. International Geophysical year base 
was to be established and manned until March 1959 by 41 men 
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under the command of Capt. Finn Ronne, U.S. navy. 

The sealing ship “Polarcircle” left Oslo, Nor., in the first week 
of November for Queen Maud Land where, 25 mi. inland, another 
International Geophysical year station was to be set up. It was 
to be manned by 14 men under S. Helle of the Norwegian Polar 
institute. The British International Geophysical year party and 
the Fuchs-Hillary group left England on Oct. to, 1956, in the 
Danish ship “Magga Dan” with scientists for the Halley bay base 
and the leaders of the transantarctic tractor party for the Shack- 
leton base. Similarly, the French, the Chileans, the Argentinians 
and the Australians prepared to resupply their bases with new 
personnel during the 1956-57 antarctic season. The Soviet ex- 
pedition ships “Ob,” ““Cooperationsiys” and “Lena” left Kalinin- 
grad (K@énigsberg) in mid-Nov. 1956 for their Mirny base on 
Queen Mary Coast with replacement of personnel. 

(See also GEOGRAPHY; INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR, 
1957-58.) (F. Re.) 


The year 1956 did not show the same type 
Anthropology. of integration in the field of anthropology 
which had been manifest previously. The discipline seemed 
obliged to draw in on itself, to regroup its forces and to explore 
new avenues of research before attempting to find anew a pattern 
of common interest. As a result, a summary of the year appeared 
more as a diverse chronicle of events than a picture of the ex- 
panding and vital field of research that anthropology is. 

The pattern of diversity became evident in the two major in- 
ternational congresses which were held in the late summer. The 
32nd International Congress of Americanists, Copenhagen, Den., 
Aug. 8-14, lacked a central organizing theme. Although all papers 
had remote connections with the Americas, there were significant 
contributions from the Soviet Union on Siberian archaeology 
and inuseum reports from various European countries. A session 
was devoted to glottochronology which established a marked 
division of opinion between the American and European scholars, 
the former supporting this new dating technique, the latter 
finding that it did not concur with their recorded data. Both the 
Eskimo and the phoneme merited additional study, and the con- 
gress re-emphasized this, but did not clarify the direction of 
research. 

The fifth International Congress of Anthropological and Eth- 
nological Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 1-9, continued the 
pattern of diversity. More than 600 delegates and individuals 
attended, representing more than 50 countries. For the first time 
a delegation from the U.S.S.R. was present. Steps were initiated 
toward intellectual interchange between the Soviet area and the 
west, and valuable information on Soviet anthropology was pre- 
sented for the first time. 

The most important event at the congress was the formal es- 
tablishment of the International Union of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences. Founded on a tentative basis at Brussels, 
Belg., in 1948, it was both the offspring and the parent of the 
congress, meeting concurrently with the congress, growing out 
of it and acting as one of the sponsors. The aim of the union is 
to maintain permanent relations among anthropologists and eth- 
nologists of all countries, to stimulate international co-operation 
and to maintain contact with scientific organizations in anthro- 
pology and related fields. As constituted, the union was composed 
of 58 organizations from 24 countries and was governed by an 
executive committee elected by the general assembly. The union 
had already established relations with the International Council 
of Philosophy and Humanistic Studies and was represented in 
the International Council of Social Sciences. 

The American Association of Physical Anthropologists, in its 
25th annual meeting April 6-8 in Chicago, Ill., reopened the dis- 
cussion on the Australopithecinae which had taken place at the 


third Pan-African Congress on Prehistory. Participants from 
England, South Africa and the United States joined in the sym- 
posium. The experts tended to place the Australopithecinae on 
the main lines of human evolution chiefly because of bipedal 
locomotion and hominid teeth. However, a study made by Lois W. 
Mednick (American Journal of Physical Anthropology, 13:203, 
June 1955) and endorsed by other scientists reached the conclu- 
sion that the australopithecine pelves showed a condition transi- 
tional to erect posture and that the little animals were probably 
only partially bipedal. In this connection, Cesare Emiliani revised 
the length of the Pleistocene, based on radiocarbon reports by 
M. Rubin and H. E. Seuss and ionium dates by Urry. With this 
scientific information, Emiliani postulated a maximum date of 
270,000 years for the beginning of the first Pleistocene glaciation, 
which made possible rapid evolution of the hominids from the 
Australopithecinae to Homo sapiens, and great ability to speciate 
(Science, 123:924-926). Although this evidence was illuminating, 
the possibility that the Australopithecinae are a side shoot of 
human evolution was reinforced by a report of Henri Vallois 
(American Journal of Physical Anthropology, 14:319-323) on 
the Montmaurin mandible from Haut-Garonne, Fr. Dated either 
in the second or third interglacial, this jaw shows traits inter- 
mediate between the well-known Mauer jaw and the Neanderthal 
jaw. With the removal of the Piltdown fake from the scene, it 
is now possible to postulate an evolutionary sequence of large 
hominid forms from Mauer to Montmaurin to Progressive Ne- 
anderthal to Homo sapiens, extending from the second glacial 
period of the Pleistocene to the last glacial period, eliminating 
diminutive forms from the sequence. 

Two other primate forms engaged attention during 1956. The 
“Abominable Snowman” of the Himalayas returned to scientific 
notice as the result of a sighting by Slavomir Rawicz (reported 
in his The Long Walk, 1956) and a report by Swami Pranavan- 
anda (Indian Geographical Journal, 30:99). Conservative scien- 
tists tended to the opinion that this animal was a Himalayan 
red bear, but the alternate opinion was voiced that it was a giant 
form of orangutan, similar to Gorilla beringii. The second pri- 
mate was called the “Abominable Coalman” by one expert. It 
was an old find, discovered originally in 1869 by Paul Gervais 
in lignite mines in the Bamboli mountains of Italy. Identified 
originally as a monkey, little attention was devoted to the speci- 
mens until they were re-examined in 1956 by J. Hurzeler, who 
brought them to New York city under the auspices of the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research. The 
specimens represent approximately 12 individuals and were origi- 
nally called Oreopithecus. There seemed to be little argument 
about their date, which was late Miocene or early Pliocene. Ex- 
amination of the teeth and the configuration of the jaw frag- 
ments revealed that this form had definite hominid suggestions; 
the canine teeth were reduced, the alveolar profile was orthog- 
nathous and the molar structure strongly suggested hominid af- 
finities. Experts were divided, but a minority felt strongly that 
this primate form stood on the stem of human evolution and 
was more hominid than simian. The Wenner-Gren foundation 
was assisting additional excavation in the hope that more cra- 
nial fragments and all-important pelves would be discovered. If 
the minority contention was supported by additional material, 
the separation of the primates from the hominids would have to 
be pushed far back into geological time. In this connection, 
G. F. Debets reported at the International Congress of Anthro- 
pological and Ethnological Sciences a find of late Miocene or 
Pliocene molar teeth from Georgia, U.S.S.R., which had both 
pongid and hominid traits. The form was named Udabnopithecus. 
These new discoveries and analyses suggested that the pattern 
of primate evolution had to have a thorough re-evaluation. 

New items on the dating of early finds were contributed by 


the radiocarbon technique. At the site of Lewisville, Denton 
county, Tex., a camp site of more than 14 hearths associated 
with extinct mammal forms was found, The cultural identifica- 
tion of Llano (Clovis) in such association was not unusual, but 
the age of 37,000 years produced by the laboratory of the Hum- 
ble Oil company was unusual (Science, 124:396). G. F. Carter 
| reported the discovery of a deposit of mammoth bones associated 
with fire traces on Santa Rosa Island, California, Radiocarbon 
_ dating gave this find an age of 29,000 years (Science, 123:259). 
_ While radiocarbon stretched the period of occupation of the 
Americas by man, it seemed to be lowering the dates of the pe- 
riod of occupation of Europe. Rubin and Seuss, reporting radio- 
carbon dates determined by the U.S. geological survey (Science, 
123:442), brought the age of the late Magdalenian period of 
northern Europe to 8,800 years, and the Hamburgian Palaeolithic 
period to 11,750 years. 

Robert Redfield (The University of Chicago) delivered the 
Huxley memorial lecture at the Royal Anthropological institute 
in London, Eng., and received the institute’s medal. 

The annual highest anthropological honours for the year, the 
Viking fund medals and awards, presented by the Wenner-Gren 
foundation, went to A. I. Hallowell (University of Pennsylvania), 
general anthropology; W. E. LeGros Clark (Cambridge univer- 
sity), physical anthropology; and J. E. S. Thompson (Carnegie 
institution), archaeology. 

(See also ARCHAEOLOGY; NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.) 

(W. S: Gy) 
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Archaeology Eastern Hemisphere.—The archaeological 
* year 1956 was not marked by any highly spec- 
} tacular find. A symbolic event of considerable importance took 
place in Athens, Gr., where the 75th anniversary of the founding 
q of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens was cele- 
brated together with the completion of the school’s 25 years 
of excavation in the Athenian agora. On Sept. 3, 1956, King 
Paul of Greece dedicated the newly completed restoration of the 
} stoa of Attalos II as a museum for the antiquities recovered in 
| the agora. 

| -The year had somewhat unusual archaeological events. The 
} British consul at Syracuse, Sicily, with the aid of diving units 
of the Italian navy, began the recovery of artifacts from the 
|, Athenian fleet which was destroyed in Syracuse harbour in 415- 
}.413 B.c. Bernard V. Bothmer of the Boston Museum of Fine 
|. Arts, Boston, Mass., with the aid of casts, discovered that the 
\Ihead of a statue of the Egyptian pharaoh Osorkon II in a U.S. 
‘| museum fitted a body in the Cairo museum. The Norwegian Thor 
|| Heyerdahl further convinced himself of links between the makers 
cof the sculpture of Easter Island and the South American Indians. 
‘Some’ other authorities remained sceptical. 

: Work in the field of philology—the reading and interpretation 
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Khirbet Qumran in Jordan continued to yield the materials re- 
ferred to as the Dead sea scrolls. The site of the Essene monas- 
tery at Khirbet Qumran itself was being excavated, and a team 
of British and United States scholars was at work on the scroll 
fragments in the Palestine Archaeological museum in Jordanian 
Jerusalem. Few scholars seemed to concur in the implications of 
John Allegro of the Victoria University of Manchester, Eng., 
that the crucified Essene “teacher of righteousness” might have 
been a pattern for Jesus Christ. The cutting open and piecing 
together of bronze scrolls from cave number three was successful, 
and revealed a text which spoke of the distribution of several 
tons of precious metals, buried in about 60 places throughout 
Palestine. 

Further philological work on the newly (1954) deciphered 
Minoan Linear B texts of Crete and Greece suggested that men 
named Achilles, Hector, Deucalion and Orestes held land on 
Crete about 1200 B.c. In Italy, several new Etruscan sites were 
located with the aid of aerial photography. Renato Bartoccini 
of Rome, beginning excavations at Vulci (which is known to have 
been a bilingual city), hoped to recover an Etruscan “Rosetta 
stone.” 

Pleistocene Prehistory—There was unofficial word from the 
Makapansgat area of South Africa that responsible prehistorians 
had recovered coarse (but recognizable) stone tools from the 
strata which yield the bones of the Australopithecus man-apes. 
Previously, claims of tools with the australopithecine fossils 
had not been generally accepted. The new finds, if truly ac- 
ceptable, would have considerable bearing on the interpretation 
of the fossils and on the earliest appearance of a tool-using 
being. 

Alfred Rust reported the recovery of very early stone tools 
in a gravel pit near Meiningen in east Germany. Convincing 
stone tools of very early type were also excavated on Hokkaido, 
Jap., by Johannes Maringer; these included crude pebble tools 
and also “‘bifaces” of the Patjitanian type already known from 
Java. 

A few miles northwest of Rome, at Torre in Pietra, A. C. Blanc 
encountered early types of stone hand axes, in association with 
an extinct fauna. Blanc was reported to suspect an age equivalent 
to that of the Java and Peking man finds (middle Pleistocene). 
Another group of early hand axes was discovered in a fossil spring 
at Azraq, east of Amman in Jordan. 

The usual rather large number of excavations in the cave de- 
posits of Upper Pleistocene times in western and central Europe 
proceeded. An apparently unresolved controversy surrounded the 
newly discovered cave paintings at the Rouffignac site near Peri- 
gueux, Fr. There, the claims of highly respected French archae- 
ologists that the drawings of prehistoric animals pertain to the 
Upper Palaeolithic were disputed by speleologists who claimed 
to have seen no paintings in the cave when they investigated it 
ten years before. 

Ancient Near East.—In Egypt, the clearance of various archi- 
tectural and epigraphic monuments at Luxor, Karnak, Thebes and 
Abydos, by both Egyptian and foreign excavators, proceeded. The 
sarcophagus of a daughter of the r2th-dynasty king Amenemhet 
III was opened, but contained little save a necklace. The remark- 
able find of the year was that made by W. B. Emery in the rst- 
dynasty cemetery at Sakkara. This was the mastaba tomb of 
Queen Her-Neit. Incorporated within the normal ist-dynasty 
mastaba structure was a low pyramidal brick-covered mound of 
earth which covered the rock-cut burial shaft itself. Emery sus- 
pected that the germ of the idea of the later pyramids might 
already be present in the low pyramidal brick-covered mound. 

Well to the west of Egypt, near the Algerian border with Libya, 
Henri Lhote discovered a great number of rock drawings, which 
he believed show evidence of a migration of herdsmen from upper 
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Egypt. Egyptian-type river boats figure in some of the drawings. 

There was considerable archaeological activity on both the 
Israeli and Jordanian sides of Palestine. Jean Perrot cleared a 
well-prepared grave, believed to pertain to the Natufian assem- 
blage, near Hazor in upper Galilee. So far, Natufian materials 
had been identified only in caves. 

At Jericho in Jordan, Kathleen Kenyon continued her concen- 
tration on the early prepottery levels of the town. She subdivided 
this manifestation into an earlier “hog-backed brick” and a later 
“plastered floor” phase. The scale of architectural elaboration, in 
basal levels as early as Miss Kenyon believed those of Jericho 
to be, was quite staggering on theoretical grounds. Further early 
Bronze Age fortification walls and a fine middle Bronze Age tomb 
were encountered. 

The major Israeli effort, under Yigal Yadin, was large-scale 
clearance at the mound of Hazor. More or less continuous occu- 
pation from Hellenistic times back to ¢. 1400 B.c. was already 
indicated. A Canaanite shrine with small stelae and a seated figure 
of a god were encountered. 

The Israeli department of antiquities also undertook a survey 
of the Maccabaean fortress palace of Masada, where a thousand 
zealots held off the Roman army for three years. A catacomb of 
the time of the Roman occupation was cleared at Beth Shearim. 
Several U.S. scholars did intensive survey in the arid Negev zone, 
which yielded evidence of how—through dams and channelled 
catchment basins—the area was once so agriculturally productive. 

Two new U.S. expeditions began work in Jordan, one under 
G. E. Wright at Shechem and the second at Gibeon under J. B. 
Pritchard. Pritchard began his work on the area of the reservoir 
and water canal of the site of Gibeon. 

In Syria the long-standing work of Claude Schaeffer at Ras 
Shamra and of André Parrot at Mari were continued. Parrot in- 
creased his exposures in the pre-Sargonid levels of his Sumero- 
Akkadian outpost city on the middle Euphrates. The Syrian di- 
rectorate of antiquities reported the location of the port town 
of Semira, often mentioned in the international correspondence 
of the later second millennium B.c. 

In Iraq there was great anticipation concerning the possible 
appearance of a new royal tomb at Warka (biblical Erech), long 
under excavation by Heinrich Lenzen for the German Archae- 
ological institute. So far, Lenzen had exposed only the entrances 
to a walled-up structure of the early dynastic period. Naji al- 
Asil, director general of antiquities in Iraq, believed the recovery 
of a royal tomb of the Ur type, but considerably earlier, was 
“virtually certain.” 

The important direct yield in Iraq for the year was that of 
Richard E. Haines’s joint Oriental institute-American Schools 
of Oriental Research expedition at the ancient Mesopotamian 
holy city of Nippur. There architectural clearance in the sacred 
area, of the temple of the goddess Inanna and of the ziggurat- 
Enlil temple compound, traced some of these buildings back to 
their early dynastic aspect. A number of intact foundation de- 
posits, with bronze figures of the kings Shulgi and Urnammu, 
were found. 

The work of the British School of Archaeology in Iraq, under 
M. E. L. Mallowan, continued at the ancient Assyrian capital 
at Nimrud. The exposure of monumental architecture was con- 
siderably increased, and important additions were made to the 
magnificent series of ivory carvings. 

The directorate general of antiquities in Iraq was mainly con- 
cerned with survey in connection with a salvage archaeology 
program made necessary by the new public works projects being 
developed as the result of the intelligent use of oil royalties. 

In Iran the University museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, under the directorship of Robert Dyson, un- 
dertook a long-range excavation program at the site of Hasanlu, 


southwest of Lake Urmia. This important area was almost un- 
known archaeologically. Trial trenches indicated Sassanid and 
Parthian upper layers, and painted pottery horizons beginning at 
about three metres’ depth. 

In Turkey the major national German, British and U.S. field 
programs proceeded. At Gordion, the Pennsylvania University 
museum concentrated mainly on the Phrygian levels of the town, 
and the main gateway was discovered. 

Greece and Rome.—Before the Cyprus troubles began, Saul 
Weinberg was able to complete his first successful season of 
the new University of Missouri expedition at Episkopi. As the 
Cyprus troubles developed, however, their political implications 
in Greece began to be felt. The British work at Mycenae was 
postponed, for example. Carl Blegen’s University of Cincinnati 
work at Nestor’s Pylos proceeded, however, with most of the 
palace area itself now cleared. Oscar Broneer, of The University 
of Chicago, continued work at the temple of Poseidon at Isthmia. 
The French school continued its work at Argos on a large scale, 
and the German institute resumed the clearance of the Leoni- 
daion at Olympia. The Greek service was active on the south 
slope of the Athenian Acropolis, where a new road was being 
constructed. Late Roman buildings, an apparently Classical and 
unexpected gate in the city wall and geometric graves were en- 
countered. An early Christian church of some size, possibly 
that of St. Leonidas, was accidentally discovered by a plowman 
near Corinth. 

A large, unidentified Hellenistic Greek city was under excava- 
tion by Erik Sjoqvist for Princeton university at Serra Orlando 
in Sicily. The agora was unusual, in having been built around a 
bowl-shaped amphitheatre. Another Hellenistic city, Tolmeta, 
in Libya, was the scene of continuing excavations by Carl Krae- 
ling of the Oriental institute of The University of Chicago. There 
a city block, which included a large house, was cleared. ; 

In Italy the event of the year was the discovery, by the Pon- 
tifical Commission of Sacred Archaeology, of a new Roman 
catacomb, small in size but remarkable for the number and beauty 
of its frescoed paintings. It was probably 4th century A.D. in 
date. The frescoes depicted a wide variety of Old and New 
Testament scenes, and experts inferred that one scene was that 
of an anatomy lesson. 

In the Roman provinces, the remains of a large villa-farm, 
with excellent mosaics, were cleared at Torre de Palma in Portu- 
gal. In London, Eng., further excavations in the Walbrook 
site yielded a large and excellently preserved assortment of 
Roman tools, hardware, surgical and cosmetic implements and 
jewelry. Near Cripplegate church, in another portion of the 
bombed area of the London City, a part of a Roman fort was 
cleared. 

The Byzantine institute uncovered and preserved a magnificent 
series of frescoes and mosaics in the mosque of Ka’riye in 
Istanbul. The art was called the best preserved of any of the 
Palaeologan dynasty. 

Europe.—Stuart Piggott of Edinburgh, Scot., continued his 
exacting excavations at Stonehenge, in Britain. The materials 
of a fine Celtic grave, at Reinheim, in the Saarland—found ac- 
cidentally in 1954—showed oriental (e.g., Phoenician or Etrus- 
can?) influence in the decoration of rich gold jewelry. The grave 
probably dates to the 5th or 4th century B.c. Another rich grave, 
of a Frankish prince of about A.D. 600, was encountered during 
open-pit coal mining west of Cologne, Ger. This grave included 
a magnificent gilt bronze helmet, probably of north Italian work- 
manship. At Lindholm, in Jutland, the ship-shaped graves of 
Denmark’s largest viking cemetery were investigated.. 

Asia.—H. D. Sankalia and his associates of Deccan college, 
Poona, India, were archaelogically active. Excavations on a 
mound near Nevasa, Ahmednagar district, Bombay state, yielded 


Above: H. Wright Baker of Manchester university, England, pre- 
paring to cut one of the copper Dead sea scrolls discovered in 
1952. Archaeologists and linguists began to publish translations 
of the contents in 1956 


Below: 4th-century fresco from a catacomb discovered in a suburb of Rome, It., in 
1956. The fresco, showing an ancient anatomy class, was one of about fifty, all well- 
preserved 
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Above: Boy climbing stairs from the pool of Gibeon, 
an ancient city of Palestine where Joab killed Amasa 
. (2 Sam. xx). The site, near El-Jib, was excavated in 
« 1956 by U.S. archaeologists 


Below: U.S. archaeologists of the River Basin surveys 
of the Smithsonian institution excavating bison bones 
and stone artifacts at an early Indian camp site on the 
Marias river, Montana 


Below: Workmen clearing away rubble from a group of buildings discovered on the 
Appian way near Minturno, It. The site was believed to have been either a Roman 
shopping area, a forum or a resort village 
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five phases of occupation. The earliest phase included chipped 
stone and microlithic scale tools, polished stone axes, some coarse 
and some painted pottery and a few copper tools. The suggested 
date was c. 1000 B.C. The second phase was dated by coins to 
the 3rd and ist centuries B.c., and iron tools were already in use. 
The third phase showed a development from the second, and 
Roman trade pieces of glass and pottery were recovered. The two 
last phases showed aspects of known historic Indian periods. 
Such a stratigraphically fixed succession for India was of extreme 
importance. 

While it was known that both Russian and Chinese archaeol- 
ogists were at work in Siberia and Red China, few reports were 
received of their results. Karakorum, once the capital of Jenghiz 
Khan, in Outer Mongolia, was said to have been located and ex- 
cavations begun. A great concentration of granite blocks and 
glazed tile was identified as the palace of Ogdai, a son of Jenghiz. 
Reports came through Sweden of a spectacular find of Scythian 
graves made by Russian archaeologists west of Irkutsk. The 
bodies in the graves were frozen and still well preserved, and the 
yield of knowledge concerning clothing, hairdress and personal 
decoration, as well as physical type, was high. The graves also 
contained ritually slaughtered horses and quantities of house- 
hold goods, carpets and jewelry. (See also JUDAISM.) 

(Repiceb.) 

Western Hemisphere.—The Society for American Archaeol- 
ogy conducted its annual meeting in 1956 at the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, May 3-5. The well-known Mayanist, J. Eric 
Thompson, of the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnol- 
ogy, Harvard university, was the society’s candidate for the 1955 
Viking fund medal and award in archaeology. 

In 1956 several hundred American archaeologists, under the 
aegis of more than so institutions and organizations, searched 
in the earth for solutions to the problems surrounding the time 
and manner of the peopling of the new world, the growth, spread 
and decline of Indian cultures, and their complex interrelation- 
ships. Much of this activity was of salvage character, imposed 
by the accelerated destruction of archaeological resources through 
building expansion, dam and highway construction. 

Early Man.—Several recent discoveries and some new radio- 
carbon dates broadened the conception of probable antiquity and 
cultural diversity among the earliest American hunters, whose 
taste for elephant meat was attested by increased archaeological 
evidence. In the San Pedro valley, near Hereford, Ariz., the 
attention of the Arizona State museum of the University of 
Arizona, Tucson, was directed to mammoth bones weathering out 
of a dry stream bank. In a concentration of bones covering ap- 
proximately 15 by 30 ft., William W. Wasley, E. B. Sayles, John 
Lance, Emil W. Haury and ten students from the department of 
anthropology found scattered remains of at least eight mam- 
moths, mostly young animals, together with a few bones of the 
early bison, tapir and horse. Among the parts were 13 Clovis 
projectile points, illustrating the typological range of this pre- 
Folsom form, and 8 cutting and scraping tools, the latter indica- 
tive of food preparation on the spot. Two hearths found in the 
same bed supported this assumption, and yielded datable char- 
coal which, when radiocarbon-analyzed, was expected to show 
that hunters killed and butchered their game more than 10,000 
years ago. 

Much more doubtful were the dwarf mammoth discoveries in 
California which had continued from 1947. This Pleistocene or 
ice Age species, standing four to six feet high, seemed to have 
been killed in large numbers by other and earlier people than the 
palaeo-Indian makers of the Clovis points; indeed, no weapons 
had come to light, although one chipped stone artifact and oc- 
casional occurrences of abalone shells among the bones were 
reported. The remains of many of these mammals were exposed 


along the northwest coast of Santa Rosa Island, off the Santa 
Barbara coast in southern California, buried about midway down 
in 75-ft. sea cliffs composed of late Pleistocene sediments. In 
many cases the surrounding clay was burned brick red and con- 
tained charcoal particles, which, together with the disarticulated, 
selectively broken and sometimes burned condition of the bones, 
strongly suggested the predation of human hunters. 

In Sept. 1955 the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History 
secured the co-operation of a group of specialists from the 
Western Speleological institute, the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography of the University of California, La Jolla, and the 
Lamont Geological observatory of Columbia university. Burned 
mammoth bone, collected by Wallace Broecker of the latter insti- 
tution and radiocarbon-analyzed, revealed the astonishing age of 
29,650-£2,500 years, suggesting an even greater antiquity for 
this site than for the camel hunters’ camp in Nevada (dated at 
more than 23,800 years). To account for how man in an appar- 
ently primitive cultural status managed to reach Santa Rosa 
Island, 30 mi. from the nearest coast, the hypothesis was ad- 
vanced that in glacial times, when large amounts of water from 
the sea were known to have been locked up in thick and extensive 
sheets of continental ice, the sea level would have been lowered 
by at least the 120 ft. necessary to allow passage by foot from 
the mainland. 

In the vicinity of Lewisville, Tex., R. K. Harris, Wilson W. 
Crook, Jr., and other members of the Dallas Archeological society 
discovered in Feb. 1956 a series of ten ancient hearths in an 
Upper Pleistocene formation, believed to correlate with the 
latest of the main periods of glaciation in the northern United 
States and Canada. These features consisted of basin-shaped pits 
4 to ro ft. in diameter and up to 18 in. deep, filled with burned 
earth and charcoal. A classic specimen of Clovis fluted point was 
trowelled out of the largest hearth, and the site as a whole con- 
tributed significant additional data on the food habits of the 
Clovis people. Besides the usual extinct large game animal bones 
associated with such points, remains of the tortoise, rabbit, deer 
or antelope, various birds and even mussel and snail shells showed 
that, even in a period of presumable game abundance, practically 
everything which came to hand was eaten. 

Arctic —Under sponsorship of the Smithsonian institution, the 
National Museum of Canada, the National Geographic society 
and the American Philosophical society, two major expeditions 
conducted excavations at five sites in Coats and Southampton 
Islands in Hudson bay, Canada, in the summers of 1954-55. 
Henry B. Collins headed parties which at various times consisted 
of J. Norman Emerson, William E. Taylor, Jr., Eugene Ostroff 
and James V. Wright. Near Native Point on Southampton Island, 
stone and sod house ruins, graves, stone caches and cairns of the 
recent Sadlermiut Eskimo were explored, but more significant 
were discoveries illustrating a long antecedent Eskimo culture 
stage known as the Dorset. The archaeologists were exceptionally 
fortunate in uncovering an early Dorset village of large size, 
composed of shallow refuse deposits rich in artifacts of stone, 
bone and ivory. At this level of Eskimo cultural development, 
radiocarbon-dated at 2,000+230 years ago, dog sled transporta- 
tion was unknown. The people, unable to pursue other game in 
winter, subsisted largely upon seal, walrus and fox, as attested 
by the midden contents. 

Richard S. MacNeish of the National Museum of Canada dug 
again in 1956 at the Firth river site near the Alaskan-Canadian 
border in Yukon territory, on a deeply stratified site which con- 
tains one of the longest archaeological records known from the 
Arctic. Nine superimposed culture layers are represented, the 
upper three referable to the Eskimo, the middle three apparently 
bearing on the introduction of pottery and the lower three depict- 
ing the handiwork of a variety of primitive hunters. It appeared 


both from the geographical and industrial evidence that this sta- 
tion on the narrow coastal plain had been visited by many of the 
early migrants from Asia. 

Pacific Coast and Great Basin —The University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, summer field school, under the direction of Jesse D. 
| Jennings and Dee C. Taylor, conducted excavations between 
| Salina and Emory, Utah, at two open village sites of the Fremont 
_ culture. Only one such village had previously been explored. 
| Strong cultural influences from the southwest into the Great 
_ Basin area were shown by the finds of masonry houses, adobe 

granaries, pottery and clay figurines. 
| In British Columbia, Charles Borden’s work for the University 
| of British Columbia, Vancouver, at the Marpole site resulted in 
a radiocarbon-dating of the lower level at about 1,950=F125 
years ago. Since elk antler wedges, stone adz blades and stone 
mauls were found in this horizon, it is probable that the impres- 
| sive woodworking industry of the northwest coast Indians was 
already established there 2,000 years ago. 

Plains.—The western Canadian plains received belated archae- 
ological attention under the auspices of the Glenbow foundation 
of Calgary, Alta. H. Marie Wormington of the Denver Museum 
of Natural History and William T. Mulloy of the University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, following an extensive survey of data cover- 
_ing the long period from early hunter to historic, excavated repre- 
‘sentative sites near Edmonton, Alta., and the Peace river. 

Most of the 1956 salvage archaeology in the Missouri river 
| basin project was centred in the Oahe reservoir area covering 
jabout 250 mi. between Bismarck, N.D., and Pierre, S.D. Parties 
‘from the State Historical Society of North Dakota, Bismarck, 
{the U.S. national park service, the W. H. Over museum of the 
| University of South Dakota, Vermillion, the River Basin Surveys 
Wiunit of the U.S. Bureau of American Ethnology and the USS. 
] National museum laboured to save as much as possible of the 
‘great quantity of prehistoric and historic material expected to 
be covered by rising reservoir waters. 

Eastern North America.—During the 1954-56 field seasons, the 
illinois State museum, Springfield, explored an archaeological 
ksite in Randolph county, Ill. A crew of 15 college students super- 
\vised by Melvin Fowler and Richard Keslin excavated to a depth 
kof 25 ft. in the Modoc rock shelter, formed by an overhang of 
the sandstone bluff comprising the eastern edge of the Missis- 
Iksippi flood plain. Five zones, recognized on the basis of soil 
rcontent, represented the changing ecology of the area over ap- 
bproximately 10,000 years. The major assemblages, occurring in 
zones 2 through 4, were without pottery, and the artifacts, mostly 
sof stone, threw light upon the food-collecting activities of Archaic 
xulture groups, between about 6000-3000 B.C., according to car- 
}bon 14 samples. Prior to this discovery, the earliest Archaic cul- 
tures in the United States had been dated by similar means at 

round 3500 B.C. 
| During the summer of 1956, the New York State Museum and 
WScience Service continued its excavations on Long Island, N.Y., 
bon several prehistoric sites threatened with destruction by build- 
jing expansion. A crew of six college students, directed by Wil- 
iiam A. Ritchie, explored two stratified shell midden settlement 
Jsites at Stony Brook and Wading river which together proved to 
: |span a long segment of the Archaic period. The upper stratum at 
‘kStony Brook constituted the first recorded major habitation site 


huncovered a burial pit with mortuary offerings of stone pots and 
jaunting gear. A radiocarbon date for another burial site of this 
|culture on Long Island showed that the orient culture flourished 
-|about 944 B.c. 

| Xs the result of 15 months of digging at Jamestown Island, 
-|\a.; the principal habitation area of the first permanent English 
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settlement in America was uncovered by the U-S. national park 
service. More than 150 features were disclosed, among them 
establishments for ironmaking and working, pottery manufac- 
ture, brickmaking and gunsmithing; drainage and property line 
ditches; the earliest known ice-storage pit in the new world; and 
the settlement’s first cemetery. Data and specimens obtained were 
expected to contribute greatly to the accuracy of the restorations 
of “James City” in the 1600s, scheduled to be opened in 1957. 
Middle and South America—The search for Mexican sources 
of various traits of prehistoric southwestern United States cul- 
tures received stimulation through the 1955-56 investigations 
of J. Charles Kelley at the Schroeder site in Durango, conducted 
by the Museum of Southern Illinois university, Carbondale. Of 
two distinct phases of occupation uncovered, the earlier Ayala 
phase, with simple block masonry, small house platforms and 
courts grouped around a plaza, was linked with the Colonial 
period of Hohokam culture in southern Arizona, while the Rio 
Tunul phase showed connections with the Sedentary stage of 


Hohokam. 


The University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, with the co- 
operation of the Guatemalan government, began a major, long- 
term project of excavation and restoration at the immense, Clas- 
sic period, Mayan city of Tikal on the Yucatan peninsula, Mexico. 
A training and research centre under the direction of John Dim- 
ick, with Linton Satterthwaite, Jr., as chief archaeologist, was 
created in Tikal for the study of Mayan civilization. 

(See also ANTHROPOLOGY; NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.) 


(W. A. RE.) 


ENCYCLOP4&DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Ancient Baalbek and Palmyra 
(1953); Ancient Petra (1953); Carbon Fourteen (1953); Land of the 


Incas (1955); Pompeti and Vesuvius (1951). 


Archery. 


The 72nd annual National Archery association 
tournament was held at Ocean County park, Lake- 


wood, N.J., Aug. 12-17, 1956, with 300 archers participating. The 
championship scores of the winners in all divisions were as shown 


in the table. 


Target Archery 


Men's championship 
Scores: Double York round 
Double American round 
Ladies’ championship 
Scores: Double National round 
Double Columbia round 
Double American round 
Men's American round division (free style) 
Scores: Sextuple American round 
(Bare Bow) 
Scores: Sextuple American round 
Intermediate boys’ championship 
Scores: Double Hereford round 
Double American round 
Intermediate girls’ championship 
Scores: Double National round 
Double Columbia round 
Double American round 
Junior boys’ championship 
Scores: Quadruple Jr. American round 
Junior girls’ championship 
Scores: Double Jr. Columbia round 
Double Jr. American round 
Beginner boys’ championship 
Scores: Quadruple Jr. Columbia round 
Beginner girls’ championship 
Scores: Quadruple Jr. Columbia round 


Crossbow 


Men's championship 

Scores: Quadruple American round 
Ladies’ championship 

Scores: Quadruple American round 


Flight Shoot 


Joe Fries, Los Angeles, Calif. 


1,813 
1,498 3,311 
Carole Meinhart, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1,048 
1,202 
1,432 3,682 
W. G. Pierce, Hastings, Mich. 
4,056 


Bertram R. Hatfield, Cincinnati, O. 


David Peterson, Long Beach, Calif. 


1,978 
1,454 3,432 
Lynne Smathers, Brevard, N.C. 
829 
1,031 
e202 <n 


Kenny Smathers, Brevard, N.C. 
2,816 


Kay Ellen Volkman} Dayton, O. 


1,109 
1,456 2,565 

David Oelerking, Bronxville, N.J. 
1,929 


Loy Elaine Volkman, Dayton, O. 
(e) 


, 


Paul Eytel, Pluckemin, N.J. 
2,600 
Lillian Eytel, Pluckemin, N.J. 
2,316 


Charles A. Pierson, Cincinnati, O. 
Charles A. Pierson 
ft. Charles A. Pierson 
ft. Charles A. Pierson 
ft Charles A. Pierson 


ft. Margaret Breneman, Columbus, O. 
ft. Barbara Van Popering, Old Greenwich, 


Conn. 


Men 
50-Ib. class: 483 yd. 1 ft. 
65-Ib. class: 498 yd. 
80-Ib. class: 515 yd. 1 
Unlimited class: 485 yd. 2 
Free style (footbow) 686 yd. 2 
Women 
35-Ib. class: 366 yd. 2 
50-Ib. class: 440 yd. 1 
Unlimited class: 449 yd. 2 
Intermediate boys 
5-Ib. class: 179 yd. 2 ft. 
50-Ib. class: 391 yd. 2 
Unlimited class: 292 yd. 


ft. Barbara Van Popering 


Larry Briggs, Jr., Amherst, Mass. 
ft. Roy Van Tassel, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Roy Van Tassel 
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Flight Shoot—continued 


Intermediate girls No entries 

Junior boys 
35-Ib. class: 329 yd. Jim Dillon, Parma, O. 
50-Ib. class: 405 yd. 2 ft. Jim Dillon 
Unlimited class: 359 yd. 2 ft. Jim Dillon 

Junior girls No entries 

Beginner boys No entries 

Beginner girls No entries 

Crossbow, men 


50-Ib. class: 402 yd. Col. Francis E. Pierce, Coronado, Calif. 
65-lb. class: 394 yd. 2 ft. Col. Francis E. Pierce 
80-Ib. class: 406 yd. 1 ft. Col. Francis E. Pierce 
Unlimited class: 456 yd. 1 ft. Col. Francis E. Pierce 
Crossbow, women 
35-lb. class: 278 yd. | ft. Fannie Brumble, Cincinnati, O. 
50-Ib. class: 336 yd. Fannie Brumble 


Clout Shoot 


Men (36 arrows at 180 yd.) Robert Rhode, Lamont, Ill. 36-302 
Ladies (36 arrows at 140 yd.) Eleanor Moczadlo, Cleveland, O. 34-284 

(36 arrows at 120 yd.) Julia Ann Heagey, Lancaster, Pa. 36-290 
Intermediate boys (36 arrows at 120 yd.) David Peterson, Long Beach, Calif. 36-290 
Intermediate girls (36 arrows at 120 yd.) Lynne Smathers, Brevard, N.C. 36-294 
Junior boys James Horwitz, Belmont, Mass. 34-238 
Junior girls Janet Leder, Cincinnati, O. 36-272 


David Oelerking, Bronxville, NJ. 27-143 
Loy Elaine Volkman, Dayton, O. 34-200 
Col. Francis E. Pierce, Coronado, 

Calif. 35-307 
Fannie Brumble, Cincinnati, O. 35-269 


Beginner boys 
Beginner girls 
Senior men—crossbow 


Senior women—crossbow 


The Cleveland Archery club of Cleveland, O., again dominated 
the team event as it did at the i955 national tournament at Ox- 
ford, O. With a team of four men a new national record in the 
men’s team event (96 arrows at 60 yd.) was established of 384 
hits for a total of 2,856 points. ¥ 

Joe Fries, men’s national champion in 1955 and 1956, estab- 
lished a new individual team record of 96-794. 

The women’s team round (96 arrows at 5o yd.) was won by 
the Lancaster Archers, whose team of four women scored a total 
of 379 hits for a total of 2,531 points. Cz I. 1K.) 


. The building boom of 1955 carried over into 
Architecture ; 


* 1956 in the United States, new construction 
of ail types reaching a rate of $44,000,000,000 a year in June. 
While residential construction for the first six months was 10% 
below the 1955 peak, new industrial and commercial buildings 
made up the loss in dollar volume; industrial construction was 
running 27% above 1955 and commercial building, mainly office 
buildings, stores, shopping centres and banks, was up 20%. Part 
of the difficulty in home construction was the result of tighter 
credit conditions, but congress increased by $3,000,000,000 the 
allowable amount of home mortgage insurance. Despite rising 
material prices, home buyers of 1956 preferred larger houses 
with larger rooms, more bedrooms and baths and separate dining 
rooms. Builders predicted that 1956 would produce 28% fewer 
houses priced below $15,000 and 61% more homes priced above 
$15,000. In July congress authorized the construction of 70,000 
public housing units during the next biennium. 

According to estimates of current projects in architects’ offices, 
12 regional directors of the American Institute of Architects 
reported that architectural activity had increased as much as I 5% 
to 20% over 1955 in five regions and up to 15% in the seven re- 
maining regions. In all but two the principal activity was in school 
buildings, closely followed by commercial work. Commercial 
construction had overtaken schools in Texas while in the western 
mountain areas public building was in first place. 

The 88th annual convention of the American Institute of 
Architects was held in Los Angeles, Calif., May 15-18, 1956. Leon 
Chatelain, Jr., of Washington, D.C., was elected president for 
the coming year; John Noble Richards of Toledo. O., was chosen 
as first vice-president; Philip Will, Jr., of Chicago, Ill., second 
vice-president ; Edward L. Wilson of Ft. Worth, Tex.. secretary ; 
and Raymond S. Kastendieck of Gary, Ind., treasurer. Thirty. 
five members of the institute were advanced to the rank of fellow. 
The gold medal, highest professional honour given by the in- 
stitute, was awarded to Clarence Stein of New York city, inter- 
nationally recognized for pioneering work in civic design. 


Design.—Five buildings were selected for first honour awards 
in the institute’s eighth annual competition for outstanding 
American architecture: Hillsdale high school, San Mateo, Calif., 
John Lyon Reid and Partners, San Francisco, architects; Center 
for Advanced Study in Behavioral Sciences, Stanford university, 
Palo Alto, Calif., Wurster, Bernardi and Emmons, San Francisco, 
architects; Lambert-St. Louis Municipal Airport terminal, St 
Louis, Mo., Hellmuth, Yamasaki and Leinweber, St. Louis and 
Detroit, architects; Manufacturers Trust Company building on 
Fifth avenue, New York city, Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, 
architects; and the Hodgson house, New Canaan, Conn., Philip C. 
Johnson, New York, architect. Fourteen buildings including resi- 
dences, commercial buildings, hotels, churches, a medical centre 
and a police facilities building were selected by the jury for 
awards of merit. 

Among the nation’s much-discussed buildings was the Price 
tower in Bartlesville, Okla., by Frank Lloyd Wright, completed 
early in 1956. The tower is described as a “single immense cruci- 
form reinforced-concrete column”; each floor is a cantilever slab 
and the outer envelope a pattern of bands of concrete and copper- 
sheathed spandrels. The recently consecrated Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints, Los Angeles, Calif., Edward O. An- 
derson, architect, which is a golden-tan modernist temple in a 
vein now popular with the Mormons, also attracted attention. An 
estimated $850,000,000 was spent on new churches throughout 
the country. Winners of 1956 architectural awards at the annual 
National Joint Conference on Church Architecture were: 
Richard J. Neutra, architect for the Navy chapel at Miramar, 
Calif.; Harold Wagoner for the Presbyterian church, Vero Beach, 
Fla.; Alfred Pries for the-First Methodist church, Honolulu, 
Haw.; and Frederick Hodgson for the First Evangelical United 
Brethren church in Santa Ana, Calif. . 

In Hollywood, Calif., Capitol Records erected a 13-story edi- 
fice, the world’s first circular office building, and early in the year 
the circular steel-and-glass St. Patrick’s high school was opened 
at Kankakee, Ill. These circular structures recall the projected 
art museum designed by Frank Lloyd Wright for the Solomon R. 
Guggenheim foundation of New York city. 

Two research laboratories, one for General Motors at Warren, 
Mich., another for the United States Steel corporation at Mon- 
roeville, Pa., opened in May. The campus-style buildings at War- 
ren are grouped around a 22-ac. lake and dominated by a 132-ft. 
stainless steel water tower. The buildings have window wails, 
and extensive use is made of glazed brick in a variety of colours. 
New York city’s $35,000,000 Coliseum, the world’s largest exhibi- 
tion hall, including a 20-story office building and basement park- 
ing for 850 cars, opened late in April. 

Forty-nine Chicago area architects, builders, craftsmen and 
artists received recognition for superior design and construction 
on June 7 at the city’s second annual Civic Pride luncheon. Hon- 
our awards went to the Prudential building, Naess and Murphy, 
architects; the American National Bank and Trust Co., Skid- 
more, Owings and Merrill, architects; the Hubbard Woods fash- 
ion centre, Cone and Dornbusch, architects; the city parking 
facility at 120 N. La Salle St., Friedman, Alschuler and Sincere, 
architects; the Highland Park high school, Loehl, Schlossman and 


‘Bennett, architects; and the Elliott chapel of the Presbyterian 


home in Evanston, Schmidt, Garden and Martin, architects. 
Citations of merit were awarded to a number of recent structures, 
among them the attractive St. Andrew’s Lutheran church in 
suburbari Park Ridge, Edward Stade and Associates, architects; 
and the St. Paul Federal Savings and Loan association, Holabird 
and Root and Burgee, architects. . 

New Materials and Methods.—Manufacturers strove to per- 
fect curtain wall panels of lightweight concrete, glass, aluminum, 
stainless and porcelain-enamelled steel, bronze, stone, terra cotta 


_ and plastics, permitting lighter frames, more rapid construction 
_ and new aesthetic effects. These were well illustrated in the 19- 
story Inland Steel building in Chicago, sheathed with stainless 
steel, and the Signode Steel Strapping company’s new plant in 
suburban Glenview, clad with five-inch lightweight concrete 
panels which permitted the 80,000 sq.ft. of walls to be enclosed 
in six days. 

Structures that attracted attention because of new or unique 
shapes or methods were the steel sphere designed to house the 
_ atomic power plant at West Milton, N.Y., and the proposed 
_ Pittsburgh Civic auditorium, 415 ft. in diameter, capped with a 
retractable dome which opens up to reveal an open-air arena 
seating up to 14,000 people. The Lambert-St. Louis Municipal 
Air terminal attracted attention because its roof was in the form 
| of three great groin vaults of thin-shell concrete covering an 
area 415 ft. by 120 ft. uninterrupted by columns. Similarly, the 
| Edsel Ford high school at Dearborn, Mich., was Michigan’s first 
| building roofed with thin-shelled concrete vaults. The domed 
auditorium of General Motors’ Technical centre, with a luminous 
/ 88-ft. ceiling, provided shadowless lighting, and the new Cherry 
) Hill laboratories of the Radio Corporation of America near Cam- 
«den, N.J., and the building of the Lutheran Brotherhood in 
) Minneapolis, Minn., encased in colourful porcelain-enamelled 
steel wall panels, wrote new notes in architectural polychromy. 
| Other Countries.—In west Berlin, Ger., three structures were 
wunder construction, financed in part by United States aid: a 
{$6,000,000 hotel, a congress hall and a huge garment centre hous- 
jing 35 to 4o clothing firms. The congress hall, intended for cul- 
{tural meetings and conventions, was to be the United States’ 
official entry in Berlin’s 1957 International Building exposition. 
he city of Cologne, Ger., held a competition for the redesign 
cof the area surrounding Cologne cathedral, while at Stuttgart, 
(Ger., Fritz Leonhard designed and erected a reinforced-concrete 
television tower 692 ft. high with two elevators to the observa- 
tion tower and two aerial restaurants, cantilevered from the shaft. 
[This structure recalls the handsome Microwave tower at Nutley, 
N.J., Rossetti, Giffels and Vallet, architects. Monaco rushed to 
‘completion a new residential and civic centre dominated by a 
hea-story luxury apartment house, a four-story block of studio 
apartments and a six-story administration building; only the 
jail remained to be completed. 

In India, the government had under construction a new capital 
tity at Chandigarh. Working with the renowned French archi- 
ects Le Corbusier and his cousin Pierre Jeanneret were British 
und Indian architects. Le Corbusier’s Supreme Court building 
»f reinforced concrete employed brick walls, and, to meet cli- 
matic conditions, a structural “umbrella” was raised above the 
keof. Oscar Niemeyer, noted Brazilian architect, designed a 
modern art museum for Caracas, Venez., in the form of an in- 
eerted truncated pyramid with the main gallery at the top, lighted 
With a system of louvers. Jean Maunoury of France, architect 
tor Chartres cathedral; Gustavo Wallis, past president of the 
_fiinth Pan- American Congress of Architects; Ernesto N. Rogers, 
ttalian architect; and Edmundo G. Lucero, president of the 
|Philippine Institute of Architects, were awarded honorary mem- 
: fership i in the American Institute ca Architects for distinguished 


; 1) Toronto, Ont., Page and Steele, architects. (See also Mv- 
}zuMs.) (R. Np.) 


RANK LLOYD WRIGHT (left) exhibiting his design for a mile-high sky- 
i | raper at a press conference in Chicago, III., Oct. 16, 1956. The 528- story 
i)! | li\ilding would be equipped with atomic- Sowered elevators to carry the 130,000 
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Areas and Populations of the Countries 


The political entities of the world are listed 
of the World. here with their areas, populations and num- 
ber of persons per square mile. The latest census or latest esti- 
mate is given for each country. Areas in square miles are in 
accordance with the boundaries for the year of the population 
figure unless otherwise noted. Some of the later boundary ad- 
justments had not been recognized at the end of 1956 by the U.S. 
government. The subtotals for colonial groupings within con- 
tinents do not carry density figures. The table provides a funda- 
mental basis for country comparisons. 


Areas and Populations of the Countries of the World 


(For statistical details and dates see separate articles) 


Population Persons 
Area (in per 
Name of continent and state (in sq.mi.) thousands) sq.mi. 
World tofal 2 6 2 ws «5 » 6 «6 58,332,990 2,684,660 Oleo= 
AERIGCA Wires is fea e: 6 dQ 11,683,824 217,909 18.7 
Belgian colony and frusteeship ci ONO 925,733 16,675 
British colonies, dependencies, protector- 
ates, trusteeships and condominium .- - 2,030,057 69,503 
paul Oo Oo oO OO 0 OO OU GO Ax 386,100 22,934 59.4 
Ethiopia (incl. Eritrea). . + + «+ + + = s 457,142 16,000 35.0 
French colonies, trusteeships, protectorates: 
departments and overseas territories. - 4,074,802 41,176 
Italian Somaliland . . 2. . 6 ee ee 198,275 1,269 6.4 
LIDSriGMmeeicteitenrer ts [sient tes iowa ve 43,000 1,250 29.1 
LSBYcittemc suri) fio) oles ere (6 679,358 1/092 1.6 
Morocco. - + ya eS Oy TH CMOS 174,471 9,669 55.4 
Portuguese aattecs. Ha SeGeo cipro 794,959 11,124 
South-West Africa (mandate of Union OF 
SopthiAtricd)) 6 6 «6 © 6 . © 0 Bisco 458 1.4 
Spanish colonies . . . . 2 + + + 2 « ° 113,534 348 
SUCCUAMC PREM) te tre tel. oF Scere) Suis cone 967,500 8,960 9.3 
Tunisia. . 5G Ape CRC 48,332 3,782 78.3 
Union of South iAtrica Sto 6.40 472,733 13,669 28.9 
Union of South Africa Mependenciesh aie 103 —_ Uninhabited 
ANTARCTICA %~ 6 3s we 50 0 1 6,000,000 _—_—Uninhabited 
ASIA (exclusive of U.S.S.R.) 2. 6 2 ee 10,598,810 1,474,638 139.1 
Righanistanw acl iey © @ ce oe 3s ine 251,000 13,000 51.8 
Bahretais detecicen te. ce! tobyss ve Sicioeb 231 120 519.5 
INWGho o a6 & Goo Oo Gm ceo oO 19,305 623 32:3 
British colonies, dependencies, protector- 
ates, protected state and independent 
state under British protection. . . « + 245,848 12,376 
Ome ob ooo OG Ou oO oD 6 261,757 19,434 74.2 
Coinberthid G.¢ 6 OG ao 4 aaa tel Xe 67,568 4,358 64.5 
SVL ON taia aed cteetetess oc kclkorLeuret slic. cate 25,332 8,099 319.7 
China (including Formosa, Manchuria and 
WEED) o_G ohio o-2 56 6 3,911,209 601,938 153.9 
India, Republic of (including Jammu 
GndiKashmin) © ccs s 6) 6 se eo 1,265,763 381,690 301.5 
Lik@neiGls OB dino od OOo BGro oom 575,893 81,900 142.2 
ILGUNGIEEEEG SRI is, (6: oh eNES el ts 6h sey met Ce 636,293 21,146 33.2 
Rrclcinemrmre dc 6; 6. 's) Sc fettiallo: eieles sie, ve ° 171,599 5,200 30.3 
In@all o & OG geao Go 6 fog ie 7,984 1,827 228.8 
IXEN ao 6 GlOUCR ER Gap 0G qm OG 142,801 90,017 630.4 
LOCKMa » Bho Glo s Coos Go oc ate 37,264 1,471 39.5 
LOLI & GG. Om OOM OID? Chic aGuld oS 85,266 28,600 335.4 
Kowcitrae: ss c6 sais olga porto 8,000 200 25.0 
QOSMEemMc s,s Ke i 6 sath od 06 91,506 1,425 15.6 
Leen) ¢ 6. bob amo 6.6 Sof 6 60 4,015 1,425 354.9 
Mongolian People’s Republic. . . . « « 591,119 1,000 ZA 
INGE Ge ASG Alo sideo. Bucs oo ino a 54,510 8,432 154.7 
Netherlands New Guinea. . . . se ; 160,618 700 4,4 
Oman ond Muscat . . 2. ew we S8 82,000 550 6.7 
Pakistan, Republicof . . .. 1. eee 364,737 80,167 219.8 
Philippines, Republic of the ..... 5 115,707 22,265 192.4 
Portuguese colonies ....... S06 8,876 1322 
Qatar 9 BONO eo 90 SONG Oh Onc ae 8,500 3 4.1 
SGUGWARCIDICR saies.c he, ir ol ese) fer utes 617,760 7,000 a Pi Ue} 
SikKinteemeis spies eS lentes ss ae ue 2,744 136 49.5 
SHAME! cc 3. GG COOMA CORe Caen re Ubi WPI 3,906 54.8 
Thailand (Siam). air o's Ta ¥ Yat rolbrel acteurs 198,270 20,686 104.3 
Trucial Sheiks ss 0 6 se ee 5,792 "80 13.8 
MIOEKOVMecmieteusy <iel co el ee) 6 oie (0) : 
United States Bossessions Sac e 26 S2 bie 
(military governments) . .... . A 888 798 
Seino NOrh)isc) tel willicy tens see Macc 63,360 12,500 197.3 
Vietnam (South)... . . Rt ek 65,726 11,500 175.0 
Niemenieiten oo scam ove? ceca’ eh iS spore 75,290 4,500 59.8 
. BOSTRAUA and OCEANIA . <asiet a 3,304,954 15,435 4.7 
UStcAlicluaaticune £6 cas lad ear Sere icp cine 2,974,581 8,987 3.0 
po uauen dependency, territory and ROS 
RGESIND ame cacrE cm <7 s tcoh sy edteie tet eee 
British colonies, dependencies, condominium, eh pe 
protectorate and protected state . . . 
French colonies . e Bhat “Chat sae Ss OR tes Be 228 
NewiZedlahdiats asia va <6. os 103.740 2172 20.9 
pad Zealand dependencies and trustee- . ae i 
STPMOMRCMchoisig as .cl ha eS; dem ke oe 
United States possessions, territory, con- Ui uz 
dcminiums and trusteeship » . . . . 7,412 1,730 
Prcedsseada (exclusive of USSR)... 1,902,878 409,295 215.1 
a MBAS ol esis) «Jens « Xe OND *C 11,100 1,394 125.6 
NdOMG 46 6 oe we ts och C 175 MOG 34,3 
auiie 2th Gisele Salo Or aee 92,374 6,974 215.4 
Brilishicolomesreeyia) lists Viele sae. oe eee 752.9 
DUGG Me ehiaice 0 Melle Xess; (elle) .6) ote 42,796 7,548 176.4 


Areas and Populations of the Countries of the World—Continued 


Population Persons 
Area (in per 
Name of continent and state (in sq.mi.) thousands) sq.mi. 
Czechoslovakia . . Us oLie me Mom as 49,354 13,089 265,2 
Denmark (excl. Greenland, incl. Faeroe 
Islands) Pe uO Ok Ol wc tr OO 17,117 4,422 258.3 
FinlOGd. sco) ew) eens ou erro éuje) Ss 130,119 4,276 32.9 
France: cite) 2Mic cafe) Rolie, bslacite. yar erence 212,736 43,600 204.9 
Sih oo cus 991 916 100.5 
German Democraiia Republic (ean) ict 41,380 16,500 398.7 
German Federal pereblis (West). . - 94,905 49,995 526.8 
Berlin . . SNe awe 341 3,300 9,677.4 
Greece icone Noicl cotueiiell cecnlenrone 51,182 Le Mhes) 155.8 
Hongary . . . « « Secrest sacsuton ts 35,905 9,861 274.6 
lIcelandigvcmnkeur) (tke Hen Me oe oF 39,768 160 4,0 
freland, Republic of erty Oey 27,136 2,895 106.7 
haly FI creo Ne: ote coreibereen sille eree 116,294 48,951 420.9 
Liechtenstein: s..siel iis) Leulonsiemeners 15 245.9 
Luxembourg’ custo sits lone’ tee) cole, 999 309 309.3 
IMONGCOis sdueves: dacmet 8) cute eee Oaeics elke 0.6 20 33,333.28 
Netherlands ... .- serie gens 12,524 10,852 8 
Norway inciuding Spiisbargenle fn 149,284 3,441 23.1 
Poland . Gite St lomGmG Aa oO 120,442 27,680 229.8 
[teint 5 0 Gib G-o-0 0 abo a wits 35,529 8,843 248.9 
MiieiichiGl aw oo oOo Sn Oo 6 91,654 17,490 190.8 
San Marind. «2 «6 <6 8 6 ee 6 6 38 14 368.4 
Spainiva wmcmremou . 6 eyes acute 194,945 28,203 144.7 
Sweden (a qcemte nen enter e) Keltet rotor rele 173,564 7,290 42.0 
Switzerland ans o keihs ciate aieuen a ee 15,941 5,001 313.7 
United/Kingdom . . 2. . « 2 6 + « 93,895 51,136 544.6 
Vatican City fy )3) <a. Otto OO O 0.2 i 5,000.0 
VUGOSIAVIG oo het is eh erie us so eustre ns 98,766 17,853 180.8 
ULS.S.R. (1946 area, 1956 pop. est.) « 8,598,678 200,200 233 
NORTH AMERIGAY 26s) ws cote) A 9,354,832 240,826 25.7 
British colonies and dependencies... » 21,389 5) | 7273 
Coda) sts, (x, as55 veins «te. a weiter me 3,845,774 15,601 41 
GostaiiRica prio bhi pie es ae rol awe 19,695 970 49.3 
(yeh Oo oS ech bom aor oen oO 44,217 5,829 131.8 
Greenland, inclociney ek (Sr eet Oo GG 840,000 26 0.03 
Dominican Republic. ..-« s * » 6.0 6 « 18,682 2,463 131.8 
ElSalv.cdorretc otstt st te mel ars Senenrente 8,260 Draoit 270.1 
French territory and depcrtments . . . . 1,205 473 
GealemGia’ ss. «0 6 «Meus 6 st cis) o 42,042 3,325 79.1 
nell A aac. O oO Of deo looomo. Go a0 10,748 3,305 307.5 
niente i gl AS ofS 58 43,277 1,660 38.4 
IMEEter Go 6g g ol8 8 6.0 015 0.8 760,373 29,679 39.0 
Netherlands Antilles .... . A Ge 366 187 510.9 
Nicaraiguciprasr. seutcener citer comers te 8 Ow 57,143 1,261 22.1 
Panama (exclucing Conall Zone}. « «+ % 28,753 934 32.5 
UnitediStatestrm cies tote ren mreunes pirat el fe SA 022, 387 167,191 55.3 
United States possessions . . - . « « « 590, 52] 2,569 
SOUTHTAMERICA’*S 4 clere 6 1s at se 6,889,014 126,357 18.3 
Argentina i csine ofl wrens stasis Gn 0 1,084,359 19,108 17.6 
BOlivid.. spars. « so, ate Pyarst cuca 424,162 3,198 7.5 
Brazili vet = ies pie snie 3,287,195 60,080 18.3 
British colonies and dependenctss Ai aks 87,615 487 
ChileWiese., tos. ot fetes doe tee ne aos 286,396 6,855 239 
Colombigi cers) son awe cs pee te 439,519 12,939 29.4 
Eejador 5 * Sake 105,743 3,675 34.8 
French Guiana (crench deserter) Sih emsd 35,135 28 0.8 
Paraguay ose sins ante tet ete Omowp 157,047 1,601 10.2 
POL veer fille: val (en Oh econ ye ieupsy sete) rig 506,189 9,396 18.6 
SULINGHT Lemme) fou cll caret ome aie ane eae 55,143 240 44 
Ureguayireits sion kel te his: Colbei ice viesiee: 68,369 2,801 41.0 
Venezuela jones) cclie carer auae plains 352,142 5,949 16.9 


*In computing the world density the area of Antarctica is omitted. 


Arg entin 9 A republic occupying the southeasternmost sec- 
tion of South America, Argentina is bounded or 
the north by Paraguay, Bolivia and Brazil; on the south anc 
west by Chile; and on the east by Uruguay, the Rio de la Plat 
and the Atlantic ocean. It is the second largest Latin Americar 
nation—only Brazil is larger—with an area of 1,084,359 sq.mi 
and a population of 19,108,000 (est. 1955), mostly of Europear 
ancestry. The capital and leading port, Buenos Aires, had by the 
1947 Census 2,981,043 (1952 est. 3,403,600). Other leading cities 
with 1950 populations, are: Rosario, 467,937; Cérdoba, 369,886 
Avellaneda, 278,621; La Plata, 207,031; Lantus 244,473; Tucu 
man, 194,166; Sante Fé, 168,791; Lomas de Zamora, 125,943 
Quilmes, 115,113; Mar del Plata, 114,729; Mendoza, 97,496; anc 
Bahia Blanca, 112,597. Religion: Christian, mostly Roman Cath. 
olic. President in 1956: Gen. Pedro Eugenio Aramburu. 
History.—During 1956 the provisional government of Argen: 
tina was plagued by subversive activity frequently accompaniec 
by violence. President Aramburu adopted a hard anti-Peronist. 
policy. On June 9, a bloody 12-hr. revolt erupted in La Pampa 
Santa Fé and Buenos Aires provinces, which was variously 
blamed on civilian supporters of the Gen. Juan D. Perén regime 
discontented army elements and the Communists. The govern 
ment declared martial law, and government forces quickly 


brought all affected areas under control. 

The government arrested 2,500 civilian and military personnel, 
| netting two-thirds of the guiding triumvirate, and executed 38. 
Gen. Juan José Valle, a Perén favourite, was executed. Rail 
Lagomarsino, millionaire hatmaker, was sentenced to death but 
spared when Aramburu revoked martial law on June 13 and com- 
muted pending death sentences to life imprisonment. Ratl Tanco, 
) another Peronista ex-general, found asylum in the Haitian em- 
| bassy and later went into exile in Venezuela. 

Argentine politics appeared to have regained its pre-Perén 
vigour. The greatest stimulus to action was Aramburu’s July an- 
| nouncement that elections would be held in the last quarter of 
1957. The Partido Demécrata (Conservative) and the Radical 
party seemed to be aiming at the discontented and dispossessed 
adherents of Perén when both criticized Aramburu’s harsh anti- 
Peronista policies and demanded a general amnesty. Political 
_ arguments also centred on Aramburu’s vague plans to decree a 
_ statute governing the internal organization of political parties, 
_and to have a constitutional assembly either before or after the 

elections. Decrees prohibiting military men or functionaries of 
_ the provisional government from running for office were criticized 

only by the right-wing ultranationalists. 

At the end of April Aramburu decreed the restoration of the 
1853 constitution. In June the provisional government reduced 
the number of cabinet ministries from 17 to 13 by fusing the 
functions of finance with treasury, commerce with industry, edu- 
cation with justice, and communications with transport. There 
was general agreement that the new cabinet was the most cohesive 

| since the revolution. 

In a final report published in January, economist Raul Prebisch 
advised the government to strive for increased production, es- 
tablishment of incentives to private enterprise, a multilateral for- 

eign trade policy, and foreign loans and investment capital. The 
/government successfully carried out the two latter recommen- 
}\ dations. 

Trade agreements allowing for convertibility of currency were 
| negotiated with several European countries. An economic mission 
ito the United States succeeded in getting immediate Export-Im- 
|; port Bank of Washington, D.C., loans exceeding $100,000,000 to 
i rehabilitate the run-down transport system, and private foreign 
ji imvestment took a noticeable upswing. 

In the reorientation of the domestic economy, labour presented 
}ithe most serious problem. Neither labour nor employers appeared 
}) willing to accept the implied austerity of Prebisch’s recommenda- 
(tions. Negotiations to renew labour contracts dragged through 
Withe year. A general 10% wage increase was granted in February 
{to ease the adjustment resulting from devaluation after the 1955 
}i revolution, but serious attempts to renegotiate contracts were not 
begun until July. Government control had been assured when the 
Confederacion General del Trabajo was broken up after Perén’s 
downfall with all unions being placed under the supervision of 
“interventors.” Constant union demands for freedom from re- 
‘sstraints, however, led to several serious strike threats. In mid- 
}\year, unions were allowed to select bargaining representatives, 
band talks were begun. Employer reluctance to meet heavy wage 
‘(demands placed most cases in the hands of the labour ministry, 
‘which under existing regulations had to arbitrate in the event of 
deadlocks. Finding no solution to the problem of whether to grant 
\\wage scales unacceptable to employers or to face serious labour 
\:troubles if substantial raises were not granted, Labour Minister 
\{Ratl Migone resigned in September, leaving his successor, Hora- 
\cio Aguirre Lagarreta, with a potentially explosive situation. 

The daily La Prensa, confiscated by Peron in 1951, heralded 
he return of freedom of the press on Feb. 3 by appearing once 
hagdin under the guiding hand of publisher Alberto Gainza Paz. 
| Other papers, however, displayed something less than enthusiasm, 
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since La Prensa’s newsprint quota was twice that of any other 
daily. Government reluctance to reduce restrictions on the im- 
portation of newsprint was a source of irritation, but plans for 
1957 called for relatively free import policies as well as a sub- 
stantial increase in domestic newsprint production. 

(See also ANTARCTICA; FOREIGN INVESTMENTS.) (R. Hn.) 


Education.—On June 30, 1951, there were 15,874 primary schools with 
2,446,138 pupils and 101,646 teachers; 2,069 public secondary, normal 
and special schools with 360,917 students and 46,204 teachers; 32 autono- 
mous schools with 2,544 students and 206 teachers; and 1,132 private 
schools with 153,926 students and 4,993 teachers. There were national uni- 
versities at Buenos Aires (41,325 students), La Plata (7,409), Cordoba 
(9,335), Cuyo (2,596), Tucuman (3,191) and the National University of 
the Litoral at Santa Fé (16,325). University professors numbered BC O2N. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the peso, valued during 1956 at 5.56 
cents U.S. currency, official rate, and at a free market rate ranging during 
the first 11 months of 1956 from a high of 3.6 cents (Aug. 7) and a low 
of 2.38 cents (Feb. 20). The 1956 budget (preliminary) projected total 
expenditures at 35,029,000,000 pesos, including 26,198,000,000 pesos for 
the national administration, 5,077,000,000 pesos for autonomous institu- 
tions and 3,754,000,000 pesos for special accounts. Cash receipts were 
estimated at 26,667,000,000 pesos; the deficit of 8,362,000,000 pesos was 
to be financed by bond issues. The national debt (all internal) was 41,684,- 
000,000 pesos on Dec. 31, 1954; the figures did not include the debt of 
official agencies and of provincial and municipal governments. Currency in 
circulation (Feb. 29, 1956) was 30,400,000,000 pesos; demand deposits, 
22,900,000,000 pesos. The U.S. department of commerce estimated U.S. 
direct private investments in 1955 at $446,000,000, of which $230,000,000 
represented investments in manufacturing. The cost-of-living index (Buenos 
Aires) stood at 135 in Aug. 1956 (1953 = 100). 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1955 were officially valued at 
7,297,645,000 pesos (U.S. $928,119,000) and imports at 8,904,620,000 
pesos (U.S. $1,175,571,000). Leading exports were meat (28%), cereals 
and linseed (23%), wool (14%), hides (6%) and dairy products (5%); 
leading imports, machinery and vehicles (23%), iron and steel and manu- 
factures (16%), timber and products (11%), fuels and lubricants (11%) 
and chemicals and drugs (8%). Leading customers were the U.K. (24%), 
the U.S. (18%), Brazil (12%), Italy (5%) and Germany (5%); leading 
suppliers, the U.S. (15%), Brazil (9%), the U.K. (7%), Germany (7%) 
and Japan (7%). 

Railways (1949) totalled 26,893 mi. In 1952 there were 248,400 mi. of 
road, of which 41,000 mi. were national and provincial highways. Regis- 
tered motor vehicles (Jan. 1, 1955) included 314,185 automobiles, 148,505 
trucks and 14,903 buses. Telephones (Jan. 1, 1955) numbered 1,080,272, 
of which 81.9% were automatic and 56% were located in Buenos Aires. 
According to Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, the merchant marine (June 30, 
1955) had 364 vessels (100 tons and over) aggregating 1,043,056 gross 
tons. 

Agriculture—Production figures for the crop year 1955-56 were offi- 
cially reported as follows (in metric tons): wheat 5,250,000; maize 3,870,- 
ooo; barley 951,000; oats 732,000; rye 653,000; linseed 231,000; cotton- 
seed 220,000; rice 174,000; tobacco 37,530; sunflower seed 732,000. Grain 
exports in 1955 (metric tons) included wheat 3,581,900; maize 375,000; 
rye 319,000; oats 97,000; barley 495,000. 

The 1952 livestock census showed 45,262,995 cattle, 54,683,731 sheep, 
3,989,188 pigs, (census 1947) 7,237,663 horses, 4,933,679 goats. Wool 
exports in 1955 were reported at about 104,900 metric tons, of which 
40,439 tons went to the U.S., 14,578 tons to the U.K. and 10,726 tons to 
the Netherlands. Meat production (1955) was about 1,437,000 metric 
tons; exports included 1,159,858 frozen beef quarters, 1,519,787 chilled 
beef quarters, 370,880 frozen mutton carcasses and 3,094,495 frozen lamb 
carcasses. 

Manufactures.—According to the 1954 industrial census, there were 
181,763 manufacturing and mining establishments with 1,536,530 em- 
ployees. Production figures for 1955 included portland cement 1,848,000 
metric tons; cotton yarn 94,400 tons; wheat flour 2,081,000 tons; sul- 
phuric acid 100,000 tons; steel ingots 180,000 tons; rolled steel products 
667,000 tons; manufactured gas 337,200,000 cu.m, Installed electric energy 
capacity at the end of 1955 was 2,069,000 kw.; production in that year 
(public use only) totalled 5,944,000,000 kw.hr. The index of industrial 
production stood at 118 in 1955 (1953 = 100). 

Minerals.—Petroleum production in ro55 totalled 4,847,448 cu.m. (30,- 
538,000 bbl.), more than 80% of which came from government fields. 
Production of lead was estimated at 19,800 short tons in 1955; zinc 
23,401 tons; coal 146,000 tons. In 1955, 8,372,259 metric tons of fuels 
and lubricants were imported. 

BrBtiocRAPHY.—George Pendle, Argentina (London, 1955); Arthur P. 
Whitaker, Argentine Upheaval [Perén’s Fall and the New Regime] (New 
York, 1956). (J. W. Mw.) 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Argentina (People of Buenos 


Aires) (1940). 

. Arizona, the ‘(Grand Canyon state,” is located in the 
Arizona. southwestern part of the United States, bounded on 
the west by the Colorado river and Nevada and on the south by 
Mexico. The area is 113,575 sq.mi. The population (1950 census) 
was 749,587, when whites numbered 654,511, Negroes 25,974; In- 
dians 65,761, Japanese 760 and Chinese 1,644. The provisional 
estimate for the July 1, 1956, population of the state, as re- 
ported by the U.S. bureau of the census, was 1,057,000. The capi- 
tal, Phoenix (Sept. 1956 estimate) numbered 170,000, city limit, 
and 500,000, municipal area. Tucson (1956 estimate) was 95,856 
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in city limits and 199,545 in municipal area. 

The chamber of commerce estimated Yuma as 20,000 in 1956. 
Mesa (1950) had 16,700; Douglas, 9,942; Flagstaff, 7,663; and 
Prescott, 6,764. 

History.—State officers (1956) were: chief justice, Arthur 
La Prade; governor, Ernest W. McFarland; secretary of state, 
Wesley Bolin; treasurer, R. T. Williams, Jr.; attorney general, 
Robert Morrison; superintendent of instruction, Clifton L. 
Harkins. 

A code commission had been named in 1954 to revise the laws 
of Arizona passed since Arizona became a state in 1912. On Jan. 7, 
1956, there ended a 76-day series of special sessions that had 
been working since Oct. 24, 1955, on the report of the commis- 
sion. The code consisted of 5,142 pages, 75 pages of which were 
amendments adopted by both house and senate after their re- 
spective committees had consulted the leading law firms of the 
state. The reading of approximately 2,000,000 words before each 
house, two times before the final vote, presented a problem. Since 
it was almost time for the regular session to begin, the reading 
had to be done quickly. The senate had 20 persons reading at one 
time, and the house had 54. Single readers were used for the first 
reading, which took five days. Governor McFarland stated that 
the passage of the enormous code was the most important act in 
the history of the state. 

The ground-water question again appeared in a senate bill that 
provided for applications for permits to construct wells within 
critical areas. The applicant for a permit should state the loca- 
tion of the well, the ground-water basin, the acre-feet per year 
to be used and the depth and type of construction. 

A measure was passed increasing a number of salaries. The 
largest salaries to be received were: governor, $18,000; attorney 
general, $12,500; and superintendent of public instruction, $12,- 
ooo. Since the governor had asked that his salary not be increased, 
the secretary of state filed the bill April 3, and the governor per- 
mitted it to become a law without his signature. Because of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency, a bill made parents liable for 
torts of minors, providing that one or both parents having con- 
trol or custody of minors would be liable, not to exceed $500, for 
the damage done by minors. 

In the November elections the Democrats had a majority of 
registered voters of more than 139,000, but Pres. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower polled a majority of votes of about 58,000. 

The state officials, however, all remained Democrats, and all 
were re-elected except for a new treasurer, J. W. Kelly, and 
new superintendent of public instruction, Marion L. Brooks. 
Republicans won 2 of the 28 seats in the senate and 15 of the 
8o seats in the house. 


Education.—The enrolment in elementary schools and the number of 
teachers for 1955-56 were, respectively, 177,310 and 5,915; the corre- 
sponding numbers in high schools were 45,782 and 1,892. The appropria- 
tions (1956) for the University of Arizona at Tucson and the two state 
colleges at Tempe and Flagstaff were, respectively, $4,201,195, $2,329,717 
and $695,831. ‘ § 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
The total number of persons receiving state assistance in March 1956 was 
30,805. The appropriations for state welfare were: industrial school, $340,- 
021; state hospital, $2,282,905; crippled children, $341,020; dependent 
children, $2,149,700; pioneer home, $166,313; prison, $1,269,520; school 
for the deaf and blind, $500,920; tuberculosis sanitarium $299 Sous 
old-age assistance, $3,609,000. : 

Communications.—The Arizona highway department reported in Sept 
1956 road mileage as follows: primary state highways, 4,225; county roads, 
16,497; federal-aid highways, 2,349; and national roads, 8,236. The Ari- 
zona corporation commission reported that as of Dec. 1955 there were 3,422 
= of railroads, and that there were four commercial air lines in the state, 
Mer had (1956) ten radio and four television stations: Tucson had six 

Banking and Finance. -The superintendent of banks reported for June 30 
1956, that national banks in Arizona had deposits of $570,512 S7se loans 
and discounts, $307,726,505; government securities, $i20,310 00m State 
banks had deposits Of $210,452,126; loans and discounts. $90 072 4743 
government securities, $82,392,350; each item but the last in both in- 
stances was In excess of the amount for the same month of the revious 
year. State and local taxes for the fiscal year 1955-56 were $152 268 
and the federal taxes were $184,565,000. See 


The state indebtedness at the beginning of the fiscal year, July 1, 1955, 
was $7,215,275.29, and there was an available balance of $32,493,333-15. 
The state expenditures for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1956, were listed 
at $98,387,224. ‘ 

Agriculture-—Arizona received during the first eight months of 1956 
only 57% of average rainfall, according to the U.S. weather bureau sta- 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Arizona 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 

Barley;ibusec tans cue vet cio met teins 10,3 80,000 11,280,000 6,461,000 
Wihedty bus <lacey <1 net pe aaKoUno IES 1,682,000 1,218,000 546,000 
ovimitin 5 Ase G 0 ona O oie 616,000 517,000 468,000 
Sorghum grain, bu.. . . 6 2 2 6 o 4,950,000 6,7 83,000 2,498,000 
Pelicheceaion o Sua 8 Od 5 65 1,032,000 1,352,000 994,000 
Corn, bu. . Copies ihe Ls: site Miele 1,260,000 1,250,000 436,000 
Alfalfa hay, tons. os Mae Bice oe 663,000 669,000 562,000 
Alfalfaiseedilbacue jortet otns) sirens 6,100,000 4,480,000 7,300,000 
Gottonbalesi ry satcisci of ioteucameine 840,000 728,000 559,000 
Grapefruit, boxes . 2... oss 3,000,000 2,370,000 2,991,000 
Oranges, boxes . . . 2s « nine 1,320,000 1,150,000 1,022,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


tioned at Phoenix. This not only reduced the returns of cattle raisers, 
but through the first eight months caused 1,303 forest and brush fires, 
further reducing pasturage. The dry weather resulted in early cotton 
picking, making a demand by Sept. 21 for 8,900 cotton hand pickers in 
addition to the many machine pickers in the state. Because of cotton acre- 
age controls, farmers planted more wheat, some of which was used for 
pasture and hay. These crops were produced by irrigation. 
Manvufacturing.—Stanley Womer of the Arizona development board com- 
mented on the rapid development of industries in Arizona. The number 
employed in June 1954 was 26,100; June 1955, 31,900; and June 1956, 
35,900. There were 450 plants in Phoenix. Hughes Aircraft of Tucson 
employed the largest number of any institution in the state. A new cement 
plant was being built at Clarksdale, a paper mill was planned for the 
Verde valley, and a uranium-processing mill was being built at Tuba City 
on the Navajo reservation. Old Fort Huachuca, used for military electron- 
ics, had grown into a real city. CHYAN EYE 
Mineral Production.—Including only those items whose value was $100,- 
ooo or more, Table II shows the tonnage and value of minerals produced 
in Arizona in 1954, compared with 1953. In 1954 Arizona was first among 
the states in recoverable copper output and in chromite, second in asbes- 
tos, third in bentonite and molybdenum, fourth in columbium-tantalite, 


Table lii—Mineral Production of Arizona 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


1953 } 1954 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
ROraK MAT, Ss $256,616,000 $253,07 8,000* 

Clays 2) oes ie is 197,000 715,000 254,000 814,000 
(eye lic og OG 394,000 225,883,000 37 8,000 222,977,000 
Gold (0z.) Sey irs 113,000 3,949,000 115,000 4,018,000 
Lead aoe es ete i 9,000 2,470,000 8,000 2,297,000 
Lispeteb erie “ey eotveneeaous « 96,000 1,238,000 89,000 1,131,000 
Moiybdenum ..... 1,000 1,426,000 2 t 
Pumice is ata . 124,000 426,000 81,000 126,000 
Sand and gravel . . . 3,447,000 2,680,000 3,764,000 3,067,000 
Silver\(oz))iS 2 &) ae) 8 45851,000 3,938,000 4,299,000 3,891,000 
SUCH io acy caro eo 442,000 619,000 1,205,000 1,914,000 
Tungsten concentrate 

(60% WOs basis) . . 134 469,000 132 457,000 
Zinc . aoe wave ae 28,000 6,332,000 21,000 4,636,000 
Other minerals . ... Sete 6,471,000 ts 8,432,000 


*Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays and stone. 
{Value included with other minerals. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


silver (since 1943), and pumice, and fifth in diatomite (Arizona listed as 
a producer for first time), fluorspar, and in gold output. Arizona, 17th in 
rank, produced 1.81% of the U.S. total value of minerals. 

ENCYCLOP4DIA BRITANNICA FiILMS.—Arizona (1955); The Southwest- 
ern States (1954). 


Arkansas Arkansas, a south central state of the United 
» States, often called the “Land of Opportunity,” 
was admitted to the union in 1836. Its area is 53,104 sq.mi., in- 
cluding 429 sq.mi. of water. Pop. (1950 census) 1,909,511; 
(July 1, 1956, provisional est.) 1,815,000. The 1950 census placed 
67% of the population in rural areas, compared with 77.8% in 
1940. Indicating a population movement to the cities, the esti- 
mate of rural population amounted to only 60% in 1955. The 
population was listed as 77% native white, 0.5% foreign born 
and 22.3% Negro. 

Little Rock, the capital city, had 102,213 inhabitants in 1950; 
other large cities were Fort Smith, 47,942; North Little Rock, 
44,097; Pine Bluff, 37,162; Hot Springs, 29,307; El Dorado, 
23,076; Fayetteville, 17,071. . 

History.—Gov. Orval E. Faubus was re-elected to a second 
two-year term to begin Jan. 1957. During 1955 and 1956, sweep- 
ing changes, administratively and legislatively, were made in the 


/state government. The general assembly reorganized the state’s 
‘fiscal organization, but it left the legislature with broad post- 
‘auditing powers. 


Two of the most significant additions to the governmental 
‘organization were the creation of the Arkansas Industrial De- 
ivelopment commission and the Arkansas Publicity and Parks 
‘commission. Winthrop Rockefeller, who established his home in 
Arkansas in 1952, was appointed head of the development com- 
mission by Governor Faubus. John C. Sheffield, Helena, was 
sappointed chairman of the Arkansas publicity and parks com- 
‘mission. 

_ During 1956, two state parks were planned in addition to the 
seleven existing parks in the state, and a $3,000,000 expansion 


sand improvement program in the state’s park system was under- 
taken. 

Constitutional officers during 1956, in addition to Governor 

‘Faubus, included Nathan Gordon, lieutenant governor; C. G. 
(Crip) Hall, secretary of state; Jimmie “Red” Jones, state audi- 
tor: J. Vance Clayton, state treasurer; Bruce Bennett, attorney 
weneral; Sam Jones, land commissioner. 
In the Nov. 1956 general election, the Democratic electors 
polled 54% of the votes for president, the ratio being 213,000 
Democratic ballots to 186,000 Republican. Gov. Orval Faubus, 
Democrat, running for a second term, was re-elected, as was 
U.S. Sen. J. William Fulbright, also a Democrat. 


Education.—For the school year 1954-55 Arkansas had 1,424 elementary 
schools with an enrolment of 266,271. Teachers and principals in ele- 
nentary schools numbered 8,080; in secondary schools, 5,990. Expendi- 
ures for the year ending June 30, 1955, totalled, current, $47,334,059; 
state sources, $2,916,919; capital outlay, $56,859,940. New construction 
for 1955 was $7,864,469; bonded debt, $5,354,561; on nonbonded debt, 
$5,354,561; transfers, $354,954. The grand total spent in Arkansas 
amounted to $64,724,409. A. W. Ford was commissioner of education. 
Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, old-age assistance grants in 
the amount of $21,841,508 were paid to a monthly average of 54.861 re- 
tipients. A monthly average of 2,024 blind persons received a total of 
¢965,741; an average of 359 general relief cases (temporarily disabled) 
Weeceived $58,974.03; and an average of 5,209 permanently and totally 
ilisabled persons received a total of $1,966,168. Carl Adams was commis- 
gener of welfare. f : 
Unemployment benefits paid to about 38,000 persons during the fiscal 
sear ending June 30, 1956, totalled $6,544,019, a decrease of 22% from 
e previous year. There were 377,134 weeks of unemployment and an aver- 
2ge weekly payment of $17.98. The maximum weekly payment was in- 
-reased from $22 to $26 during the year. 
Arkansas maintained one penitentiary and four reformatories at a total 
pense of $1,101,923.86 during the fiscal year 1955. The institutions 
eused an average of 1,518 adult and 305 juvenile inmates. 


Communications.— Expenditures by the state government on highways dur- 
lag the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, totalled $38,600,000. At the end 
*f that period, the highway system comprised 10,038 mi.; country road 
stem, not in the state system, measured 57,905 mi. All highways and 
oads in the state (state, federal and local combined) totalled 73,831 mi.; 
} total of 8,027 mi. were surfaced. New road and highway construction 
ompleted in the 1955-56 fiscal year aggregated 781.51 mi.; 152 new 
ridges were built during the year. ; 

Main track railway mileage was 4,600; airway mileage about 1,000. 
‘here were 83 established airports. There were 324,272 telephones in use 
8 the state. 

Banking and Finance.—Arkansas had 182 state and 54 national banks on 
hune 30, 1956. Deposits in state banks totalled $460,899,256.50. Deposits 
t national banks totalled $517,612,000; assets, national, $565,999,000; 
Teate, $508,372,879.50. There were 39 federal savings and loan associations 
Jind 6 active state building and loan associations. ’ 

Total expenditures for the state for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, 
mounted to $168,945,307.17. Total revenue for the same period both 
leneral and special amounted to $111,999,468.80. There was $12,641,- 

588.72 surplus from allotted funds, appropriated and federal funds. 

} Agriculture——The U.S. department of agriculture estimated the value 
'? crops harvested in Arkansas in 1955 at $472,463,000, a 14% increase 
\ver the previous year. Cotton was the state’s most valuable crop in 1955, 
Iorth $302,768,000; rice ranked second with a value of $56,488.000: 
‘coilers, the third money product, amounted to $52,575,000; soybeans 
jpere valued at $43,812,000. ce 

Cash receipts to farmers from farm commodities sold during 1955 to- 
Ned $547,703,000, a decrease of 4.8% over the previous year. Livestock 
iccounted for $168,784,000, or 31% of the total cash receipts. 

|| Manufacturing.—The value of output of all manufactured goods for 1955 
lvtalled $1,082,000,000, an increase of 20.36% over the previous year. 
|’ages in manufacturing for the quarter ending March 31, 1956, totalled 
55,259,758 and were paid toa monthly average of 88,932 employees. Dur- 

leg 1955-56, the Arkansas Industrial Development commission reported 73 
vw industries established and substantial expansion made in 110 existing 


dustries. The greatest new units were listed in food processing, wearing 
ipparel and fabrics plants. 
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Table |.—Principal Crops of Arkansas 


Indicated 
Crop 1956 1955 

GornnibUct onto tel vont sumonce siretner te 16,900,000 19,558,000 
Coftontibales ficuiase eho.) eeu ae 1,510,000 1,663,000 
Gotfonseeditons aus) saps eae me 608,530 678,000 
Rice, 100-Ib. bags Thsicouce OO 11,339,000 12,694,000 
Oats bute cei eG ote dacrcakolvo 17,120,000 16,560,000 
Potatoes irishyicwtameyeeprci rome nye, ee 576,000 660,000 
Sweet potatoes,cwt.. . .. . se 273,000 377,000 
Apples bio aa ve aes Aly eo leNe 6 673,000 35,000 
Reaches burrs oo. 1 cana ae 1,980,000 A 

Grapes,.tons si ® wilde oe) eh. 10,600 2,900 
ReCGns i ibikictionsct ay Naat. wer ve 6,000,000 7,950,000 
Soybeans, for beans, bu. . .. . . 26,866,000 21,906,000 
Wheat: [busts ow cit cpcepheubeu 2 wake 2,295,000 1,404,000 


*Less than 500 bushels. 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Table !l.—Principal Industries of Arkansas 


All 
employees 
Industry 1954 
Apparel and related products . . .« 5,250 
Lumber and products (except 
FUrniture)! core tem se serine tert: 21,723 
Furniture and fixtures . .... 4,856 


Paper and allied products. . . . . 3,993 
Chemicals and allied products . . . 5,293 


Petroleum and coal products .. . 1,365 
Leather and leather products. . . . 3,626 
Primary metal industries. . . .. . 2,617 
Miscellaneous manufactures . .. . 4,502 


Value 
added by 

Salaries manu- 
and wages facture 

1954 1954 
(in 000s) (in 000s) 
$ 9,978 $14,381 
48,345 71,660 
12,435 19,014 
15,975 48,842 
20,910 63,754 
6,520 19,285 
7,897 16,301 
11,600 29,597 
14,960 23,564 
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Average, 
1945-54 

22,488,000 
1,382,000 
558,000 
9,272,000 
7,088,000 
788,000 
344,000 
464,000 
1,766,000 
8,510 
4,449,000 
8,226,000 
661,000 


Value 
added by 
manu- 
facture 
1953 
(in 000s) 


$ * 


79,012 
18,834 
41,369 
56,177 
19,933 
16,668 
20,727 
16,139 


* Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the 
basis of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufactures, preliminary report. 


Table Ill.—Mineral Production of Arkansas 
(Short tons, except as noted) 
1953 1954* 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Totallicne Shc. repsiecns 5 $127,090,000 $131,745,000F 
Barite ree ae eh cel : 381,000 3,946,000 2 x 
Bauxitey aes sey) aeice nt neues 1,714,000 12,976,000 2,183,000 15,994,000 
Clays Seri, Gets 529,000 1,734,000 617,000 2,556,000 
Coal 5 edhe 775,000 6,144,000 477,000 3,589,000 
Manganese ore ...... 6,000 527,000 14,000 1,021,000 
Natural! gas (thousand cu. ft.) . 41,510,000 2,200,000 33,000,000 1,841,000 
Natural gasoline (thousand gal.) 58,000 4,123,000 51,000 3,234,000 
Petroleum (bbIl.) . ..... 29,681,000 77,170,000 29,130,000 79,520,000 
Petroleum gases (thousand gal.) 55,000 2,562,000 59,000 2,521,000 
Sand and gravel ...... 4,904,000 4,955,000 6,612,000 6,567,000 
Slatemett eines uc ieewes ion ota 35,000 316,000 42,000 379,000 
Ce io. ct aise din em, dei a 3,545,000 5,070,000 4,604,000 5,930,000 
Other minerals: 3 3. «) « « Site 5,367,000 nat 9,230,000 


*Preliminary. {Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays and 


stone. {Value included with other minerals. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


More than 10,000 additional persons were employed in Arkansas industry 


during 1955-56. 


An increase of nearly ro% was noted in the tourist industry, bringing 
an estimated 9,000,000 persons to the state for business and ele ee 

Mineral Production.—Table III gives the tonnage and value of those 
minerals produced in Arkansas in 1953 and 1954, whose value was $100,- 
ooo or more. Arkansas accounted for 95% of the bauxite output (used for 
aluminum production), and was first in barite output and second in man- 
ganese output in 1954. It ranked 21st in value of mineral output, with 


spent an estimated $200,000,000 in the 


0.94% of the U.S. total. 


state. 


ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—The Southeastern States (1956). 


: During the year 1956 several ma- 
Armies of the World. jor developments took place in 


the ground forces of the world. 


A drastic change in the balance of arms power in the middle 
east was started by exchange agreements for military equip- 
ment between Egypt and Czechoslovakia. As a result Egypt 
strengthened its position as military leader of the Arab bloc, 
concluded several pacts for mutual action with its neighbours, 
and was able to furnish arms to other Arab nations. The flow of 
arms of Soviet origin into the middle east posed a major threat 
to Israel’s ability to maintain equality with its neighbours. 

Border incidents, some of serious proportions, continued be- 
tween Israel and its neighbours, particularly Egypt, Jordan 
and Syria. Raids by Egyptian-trained guerrillas into Israel were 
countered by military action against Egyptian border posts, and 
on Oct. 29 Israeli forces invaded Egyptian territory in strength 
and soon conquered the Sinai peninsula. 

Morocco gained its independence and the former colonial areas 
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of France and Spain and the international city of Tangier united 
into one country and organized an army. Meanwhile Algerian 
nationalists continued to engage a large proportion of the French 
army. French forces in Algeria reached as many as 400,000. With 
the war for independence in Algeria and the Suez canal crisis, 
France sent all but about 50,000 men of its regular forces out 
of the country. 

Egypt’s nationalization of the Suez canal was countered by an 
immediate redisposition of British and French forces to the mid- 
dle east, although the Suez Canal zone had been evacuated by 
80,000 British troops in June 1956. The British roth armoured 
division was already in the area, half in Libya and the balance 
in Jordan and Cyprus. British strength on Cyprus was increased 
to a total of one parachute brigade, one commando brigade and 
eight infantry battalions. France sent elements of the 7th motor- 
ized division and the roth parachute division from North Africa. 

The Soviet Union announced a reduction of its armed forces 
by 1,200,000 men, and other nations of the eastern bloc also an- 
nounced reductions in armed strength. 

NATO.—Gen. Lauris Norstad (U.S. air force) succeeded Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther, also of the United States, as supreme com- 
mander of the forces of the North Atlantic Treaty organization 
(NATO). Major revisions were made in the organization and 
structure of component NATO forces as the strategy of nuclear 
deterrance was adopted. This strategy called for the use of tacti- 
cal atomic weapons to defend western Europe. Within this strat- 
egy the use of conventional forces was limited and the 
requirement for extensive reserves reduced. The smaller coun- 
tries of the Atlantic alliance were promised a wide variety of new 
weapons, including guided missiles and other nuclear-delivery 
systems, by*Great Britain and the U.S. with the atomic war- 
heads withheld until the imminence of hostilities. Stockpiling 
of heavy equipment and ammunition for 56 NATO reserve di- 
visions was stopped and the material on hand added to the war 
reserves of the 4o active divisions in being. Seven western Euro- 
pean nations agreed to prior agreement before any of them re- 
duced their conventional armed forces in favour of nuclear 
weapons. Specific actions by NATO member nations included: 

Iceland asked the U.S. to remove its troops. 

France moved three full divisions and part of the combat 
strength of two other divisions, the sum total of all committed 
to NATO, to North Africa. 

Italy dropped plans to organize 50 support battalions by 1958. 

Norway commenced abandoning coastal defenses, rendered 
obsolete by the possibility of atomic attack. 

Greece dropped plans for 5 active and 11 reserve divisions and 
concentrated on 4 active divisions. 

NATO released the statistics on the defense expenditures of 
its 14 member nations during its seven-year existence, 1949- 
1956. Total expenditures were $312,000,000,000, of which the 
United States spent $250,000,000,000, while among other expend- 
itures were: Belgium $2,200,000,000: Canada $9,700,000,000; 
Denmark $670,000,000; France $19,500,000,000; Greece $625,- 
000,000; Italy $5,100,000,000, Luxembourg $53,000,000; Neth- 
erlands $2,300,000,000; Norway $747,000,000; Portugal $440,- 
000,000; Turkey $2,300,000,000; and Great Britain $25,800,- 
000,000. (It should be noted that these figures represent total 
defense expenditures of each nation; not solely the amounts al- 
located for NATO purposes.) 

Warsaw Pact.—A formal military alliance of the eastern 
European nations was formed, consisting of the armed forces of 
the USS.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland. Hungary, German Demo- 
cratic Republic, Bulgaria, Rumania and Albania. These nations 
possessed a total of 250 divisions, and were under the command 
of Russian Marshal Ivan S. Konev. Warsaw pact nations an- 
nounced manpower cuts of: U.S.S.R. 1,200,000; Czechoslovakia 


34,000; Poland 47,000; Hungary 20,000; German Democratic 
Republic 30,000; Bulgaria 18,000; Rumania 40,000; and Al- 
bania 9,000. 

SEATO.—The Southeast Asia Treaty organization members 
held their first combined manoeuvres, Operation “Firm Link,” in 
Thailand in Feb. 1956. All member nations participated, although 
France and Pakistan only sent observers. Approximately 17,000 
U.S., 15,000 Thai and 6,000 servicemen of other nations par- 
ticipated. The U.S. 2nd battalion 508th regimental combat team 
was airlifted to Bangkok from Japan, and a battalion of the gth 
regiment of the U.S. 3rd marine division from Okinawa par- 
ticipated. A Filipino infantry battalion also was engaged. 

Although SEATO possessed no military high command, staff 
talks of military advisors and liaison officers in Bangkok provided 
close liaison. The U.S., Great Britain and France helped the other 
member nations modernize, re-equip and train their forces. The 
U.S. provided training for almost 11,000 officers and noncom- 
missioned officers, particularly from Pakistan, the Philippines and 
Thailand; France trained cadets from Pakistan and Thailand; 
and Great Britain trained personnel from Australia, New Zealand, 
Pakistan and Thailand. Strength of the SEATO powers in the 
southeast Asia area included: 

Philippines, an army of 40,000 organized into two active di- 
visions and two training divisions. 

Thailand, an army of 90,000 men, organized primarily into bat- 
talions. 

Australia, an army of 23,000. 

New Zealand, an army of 9,200. 

Great Britain, one combat division plus support troops. 

France, a total of 25,000 men in Vietnam. 

United States, two divisions in Korea, one in Japan, one in 
Hawaii and a marine division on Okinawa. 

(See also SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY ORGANIZATION. ) 

The Major Powers.—Great Britain —Organization.—De- 
fense expenditures dropped approximately $100,000,000 during 
1956, with about half of the amount from the army ($47,600,- 
ooo). The strength of the army was gradually being cut from 
400,000, and there was discussion of reducing or abolishing the 
two-year conscription period. Army long-term plans called for a 
permanent future force of 180,000 regular soldiers plus 40,000 
two-year conscripts. With the reduction in the strength of the 
army, consideration was being given to reducing the number of 
divisions in Germany from 4 to 2. 

Divisional structures were reorganized for atomic warfare. 
Armoured divisions were cut from 10,000 to 8,000 men, and or- 
ganized into battle groups each supported by an infantry brigade. 
Infantry battalions were streamlined with the heavy weapons 
company eliminated and its mortars and machine guns distributed 
to the three rifle companies. The base pay of soldiers was in- 
creased in an effort to get voluntary recruits to sign up for longer 
periods; those signing for less than six years would receive 3d 3s 
per week ($8.81), while those for more than nine years received 
4d 115 ($12.74). 

Disposition—tThe strategic reserve maintained in the British 
islands consisted of the 1st and 3rd infantry divisions and the 
24th infantry brigade. The 24th infantry brigade was organized 
as the army’s model air-transportable unit. The Royal air force 
transport command maintained 13 Comet Mark II jet air liners 
and 6 Blackburn Beverly air freighters, the latter capable of 
carrying 94 fully equipped soldiers 1,000 mi. nonstop. This ait 
transport could move the brigade to the middle east in 48 hr. 

The roth armoured division was stationed in Libya and on 
Cyprus. The 17th infantry division garrisoned Malaya Singapore 
and Hong Kong. The 2nd infantry and 4th, 6th and 7th armourec 
divisions plus an independent brigade composed the army of the 
Rhine in Germany. Forces in Kenya were reduced from 6,500 te 


PARENTS INSPECTING EQUIPMENT at Ft. Ord, Calif., in 1956. The visit to 
the camp, the first of its kind, permitted parents of recruits to see the activities 
of their sons in training 


4,300. All but a battalion was withdrawn from Korea, and all 
| troops were removed from Japan. 

Of the 11 reserve territorial divisions, two numbering 18,000 
/ men each were kept at full strength. The other nine reserve di- 
| visions were put on a stand-by basis, with eight of them all in- 
| fantry at a strength of 12,000 men, and the oth a reserve airborne 

division with five battalions of parachutists. 

Communist China.—Defense costs accounted for 19.98% of 

the 1956 budget, or $2,670,000,000. Military strength was 2,647,- 
(000, of which 2,500,000 were in the army. Marshal Peng, the 
i defense minister, reported that 5,000,000 men had been fully 

} demobilized since 1949 and that another 31 divisions and 8 regi- 
iments had been transferred as a whole to construction work. 

Nationalist China.—The army was maintained at a strength 
of 21 divisions (12,000 men each) including two armoured divi- 
«sions, plus a marine division. In addition the organization of nine 

ji reserve divisions was started. On Quemoy 70,000 troops and 20 
}:artillery battalions were in place, plus 25,000 men and 2 artillery 
‘battalions on the Matsus. 

France.—Organization.—Of a total budget of $11,314,000,000, 
expenses for the war in North Africa were $613,000,000. Forces 
iin North Africa numbered 400,000 as 200,000 more reserves were 
cealled up to augment the forces there and replace the reserves 
whose period of service expired. Reserves recalled included those 

Wwho served in 1952 and 1953. Approximately 200,000 of those 
troops who served in North Africa were demobilized. 
Disposition—The military command in Vietnam was closed 
in April 1956 as all but a few troops were withdrawn from that 
| harea. The five full strength NATO divisions and nine reserve 

divisions in France were depleted of combat strength, which 
‘}wwas all sent to North Africa and replaced by reservists by reten- 
Jtion of conscripts beyond the 18-month service period and by 


Jnative North African troops. Elements of the 7th mechanized 


|idivision and roth parachute division which had been transferred 
from France to North Africa were in turn transferred to Cyprus 
lat the time of the Suez canal crisis. In addition to the major 
bart of these units, the 19th infantry division and 4th motorized 
: infantry division were located in Algeria. The latter patrolled the 


| In North Africa three divisions were concentrated in the area 
: nlofig the Moroccan border around Tlemcen and Marnia, where 
! \>arbed wire sealed off a neutral area. Heavy fighting took place 
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in the Kabylie region east of Algiers. Large areas were placed 
under military command and cleared of nationalists, following 
which mobile defense units of residents were organized and armed 
for self-defense. . 

United States.—Organization—The strength of the army 
was cut to 19 divisions, 10 regiments and 143 antiaircraft bat- 
talions, with total personnel of 1,034,500. The 1st cavalry divi- 
sion in Japan was reduced by one-third. The 75th regimental 
combat team on Okinawa was disbanded, and the 23rd infantry 
division at Fort Amador, Panama Canal Zone, and the 71st in- 
fantry division in Alaska were deactivated. A new airborne divi- 
sion, the rorst, was reactivated, joining the 82nd and i1th as 
airborne units. Designed for nuclear warfare and “brush fires,” 
the 1o1st had more firepower than the standard airborne divi- 
sions and could be air transported with half the number of aero- 
planes. The division of 11,500 (compared with previous airborne 
strength of 17,300 for three regiments) was organized into 5 self- 
contained combat groups. New equipment included the Spat, a 
go-mm. self-propelled gun deliverable by parachute; a family of 
lightweight trucks; lightweight general-purpose machine guns; 
ro5-mm. mortars; “Honest John” rocket units; and an airborne 
television system. 

The army reserve system was reorganized to provide for to 
combat divisions of 14,000 men each plus 12 cadre divisions for 
training. In addition, the army components of the national guard 
totalled 425,000 men organized into 21 infantry and 6 armoured 
divisions plus 9 regimental combat teams, 9 armoured cavalry 
regiments, 123 antiaircraft battalions and 74 field artillery bat- 
talions. (See also SELECTIVE SERVICE, U.S.) 

Disposition.—The toist airborne division was activated at 
Camp Campbell, Ky. The 11th airborne division was transferred 
from Camp Campbell to Germany to replace the 5th infantry 
division which returned to Fort Ord, Calif. The 3rd armoured 
division at Fort Knox, Ky., replaced the 4th infantry division in 
Germany, which returned to Fort Lewis, Wash. The 2nd in- 
fantry division at Fort Lewis replaced the deactivated 71st di- 
vision in Alaska. The 8th infantry division at Fort Carson, Colo., 
and the oth infantry division at Goppingen, Ger., exchanged 
places. Headquarters of the rst armoured division was trans- 
ferred from Fort Hood, Tex., to Fort Polk, La. Elements of the 
1st cavalry division remained in Japan. The 7th infantry divi- 
sion and 24th infantry division stayed in Korea, and the 25th 
infantry division remained on Hawaii. 

The 6th army headquarters in the United States were main- 
tained, with the 7th army in Germany and the 8th army in Korea. 
Corps headquarters maintained included ist corps in Korea, 3rd 
corps at Fort Hood, Tex., 5th and 7th corps in Germany, goth 
corps in Japan and 18th airborne corps at Fort Bragg, N.C. 

The toth special forces group remained in Germany, but was 
reduced in strength as was the 77th special forces group at Fort 
Bragg, N.C. Six field artillery battalions, the 531st, 557th, 6orst, 
558th, 530th and ssoth, trained to fire the Corporal guided mis- 
sile, were transferred from Fort Bliss, Tex., to Europe to aug- 
ment the one battalion already there. (These units of 250 men 
had 3 launchers each. The Corporal is a surface-to-surface missile 
with a range of 75 to 100 mi.) 

Equipment.—New items under development included the T- 
oI, an airborne go-mm. self-propelled gun with a tanklike body 
and a hull of light metals. With no turret and a crew of 3, the T- 
tor has a 6 cylinder air-cooled engine of 205 h.p. and a speed of 
30 m.p.h. Experiments were conducted with a 4.2-mm. mortar 
mounted on an armoured personnel carrier. A combat radio hel- 
met was under consideration for use in infantry units. Also being 
experimented with was a portable TV transmitter of 55 lb. capa- 
ble of transmitting pictures a half mile. Among new equipment 
ordered were 600 M-48 Patton tanks mounting a go-mm. gun 
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which had proven itself under nuclear attack in Task Force 
“Razor.” Guided missiles were an important item of new equip- 
ment. Four in use and in the experimental stage included: the 
Dart, an antitank guided missile; the Corporal, a guided rocket; 
the Honest John, an unguided rocket of limited range; the Red- 
stone, an intermediate range missile of 200 mi. range. (See also 
MUNITIONS. ) 

Training —Several major training exercises were held during 
the year. “Lode Star,” held at Camp Carson, Colo., tested cold 
weather and mountain operations in three phases over a 9-month 
period. “Command Post” held in various army areas in continen- 
tal United States, tested ground support operations under atomic 
warfare conditions. “Cold Spot,” involving 3,500 troops of the 
rst infantry division and the 77th special forces group, dealt with 
mountain training. “Red Arrow” concerned the 1st infantry 
division at Fort Riley, Kan. “Northern Light,” a two-month 
operation in Alaska, occupied the 82nd airborne division with 
airborne operations in the Arctic. “Sledge Hammer,” at Fort 
Polk, La., stressed armoured manoeuvres of the 1st armoured 
division. 

U.S.S.R.—The Soviet Union announced the further demobili- 
zation of 1,200,000 men to follow the original reduction of 640,- 
ooo men, with the target date of May 1, 1957, set for completion. 
The announcement stated that this would involve the disbanding 
of 60 infantry divisions and several brigades. The previous size 
of the army had been set at 175 to 200 divisions, of which roo 
were at full strength. The reduction would probably bring the 
strength down to about 125 divisions, built around the 45 mecha- 
nized and 20 armoured divisions that constituted the bulk of the 
mobile strength. A reduction of 8.5% in expenditures for the 
armed forces resulted in the defense budget accounting for 18.2% 
of the total in 1956 compared with 19.9% in 1955. 

Disposition —As part of the demobilization plan, 33,500 troops 
were withdrawn from East Germany, although the 22 ground 
divisions there were not affected. In the Soviet Union approxi- 
mately 60 divisions were maintained in western Russia and 4o 
east of the Urals. 

Equipment—The T-54 tank replaced the T-34 as standard 
equipment. The T-54, with a 10oo-mm. gun compared with the 
85-mm. gun of the T-34, was powered by a long-range diesel en- 
gine, and had a high-quality aiming device particularly adapted 
for night firing. Considerable improvements were also made in 
standard artillery pieces: the range of the 122-mm. gun was in- 
creased to 25,000 yd.; the new 152-mm. gun was an improved 
version of the World War II gun; and the 203-mm. gun with a 
range of 28,000 yd. was towed by a prime mover. In addition, 
artillery support included a 240-mm. mortar, and 4-, 12- and 16- 
in. rocket launchers. Infantry firepower was increased by the 
distribution of 9-mm. automatic pistols. The mobility of the 
army was improved with the 4-wheel drive Pobeda trucks, and 
by the use of twin-rotor helicopters capable of carrying so men. 

Afghanistan.—Afghanistan was reported to be using a portion 
of its $100,000,000 loan from the Soviet Union for the purchase 
of arms from Czechoslovakia. Pakistan reported to SEATO that 
the Afghans had set aside $40,000,000 for arms purchases that 
included rifles and light machine guns, and that some of these 
arms were reaching the Pathan tribesmen in the area of Push- 
toonistan currently under dispute between the two countries. 
Afghanistan sent a military mission to Czechoslovakia to inspect 
latest military equipment. The Afghan army of 50,000 remained 
mainly equipped with 1903 model Lee-Enfield rifles. 

Austria.—This country started developing the army of 53,000 
authorized under the peace treaty. Using the 6,000 frontier 
guards as a base, the army received at six-month intervals 12,- 
ooo recruits of the 20-year-old class drafted for g-month periods, 
or 15 months if technicians. The goal was formation of 9 inde- 
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pendent brigades (or an over-all total of 108 battalions). Five of 
these would be mountain troops. Each brigade would have 3 
regiments of infantry, a battalion of medium and light tanks, a 
battalion of artillery and one of signals and specialized troops. 
Equipment would come from the United States, but would ini- 
tially consist of that left behind by Soviet, French, British and 
U.S. occupation troops. 

Cambodia.—Cambodia announced that it would equip a 4o,- 
ooo-man army with U.S. matériel. 

Canada.—Canada spent $1 75,000,000 for defense in 1956, 
or 40% of the budget. A total of 24.7% of the defense expendi- 
ture was on the army of 47,000. : 

Czechoslovakia.—This country continued to maintain a 
strong separate national force, allied to, but not part of, the Soviet 
army. An announced cut of 34,000 men brought army strength 
to 230,000, organized into 4 armoured and to infantry divisions. 

Egypt.—Egypt concluded a series of mutual defense pacts 
with Saudi Arabia, Yemen and Jordan, which together with that 
with Syria put the bulk of the Arab forces in a single command. 
Its cotton-for-arms deal with the Soviet bloc continued to bring 
in arms at the rate of about two shiploads a week. An analysis 
of the arms received during the year other than from the Soviet 
bloc showed: the last of a $10,000,000 order from France includ- 
ing Mystére jets, light tanks and mortars; possibly about 16 
Vampire jet aircraft from Italy; reconditioned British Valentine 
tanks, Bren gun carriers and armoured cars from Belgium. In 
addition, the produciion of Swedish-type M-45 submachine guns 
and automatic rifles was accelerated in the Maadi plant. 

The army’s strength was between 90,000 and 100,000, but this 
was augmented by the creation of a National Liberation army 
composed of the 50,ocoo-man national guard plus youth volun- 
teers. The National Liberation army was trained primarily for 
guerrilla warfare. Total trained reserves were 220,000. 

An indication of the quality of the army equipment was given 
in the June 20 parade celebrating the taking over of the Suez 
canal from the British. Armoured equipment included: 28 Stalin 
tanks, 16 British Centurian tanks, 73 Czech-manufactured T-34 
tanks and 96 Soviet-type ABC six-wheeled troop carriers; the 
artillery included 14 tractor-drawn 155-mm. guns; 25 Soviet SU- 
roi self-propelled antitank guns plus British 25 pounders; Swed- 
ish 4o-mm. Bofors; the air cover included 23 MIG fighters, 24 
Vampires, 9 Meteors and 23 Ilyushin twin-jet bombers. 

Finland.—Finland maintained an army of 30,000 men, all but 
1,000 of which were conscripts. Universal conscription required 
eight months’ service and men were inducted quarterly during 
their 19th year. Equipment was mainly from World War II. 

East Germany.—A formal announcement of the establish- 
ment of the Peoples army and its association with the Warsaw 
pact was made Jan. 1956. The strength of the army was 99,000. 
Matériel was not good. Total combat strength was seven divi- 
sions. Officers were reported training in Soviet Kazakhstan, and 
the U.S.S.R. delivered six atomic cannons. 

West Germany.—The Bonn government enacted 14 consti- 
tutional amendments in March 1956 legalizing armaments and 
establishing civilian and military controls over the armed forces. 
Pertinent provisions included: a permanent parliamentary com- 
mission to control and investigate the armed forces; a 2/3 vote 
of the Bundestag before the armed forces could be used for in- 
ternal police purposes; the Bundestag alone could decide when a 
state of war exists; the president could appoint and dismiss of- 
ficers. A conscription bill requiring one-year’s service was passed 
and registration of men 18 to 45 scheduled for Jan. 2, 1957, with 
the first call-up of 40,000 conscripts to be April 1, 1957. As a re- 
sult of the short-term conscription, the army would consist of 
approximately 300,000 regular soldiers and 200,000 conscripts. 
During 1956 volunteers for the army averaged 4,500 a week, and 


approximately 70,000 were in the army by the end of the year. 
Although no combat units were in operation, the cadres of five 
divisions (two armoured and two infantry divisions, and one 
parachute and one mountain brigade) were organized. There 
were ten instructional battalions and a school for field-grade of- 
ficers. Eventual organization of the army called for six armoured 
and six motorized divisions by 1960, with interim stages of five 
armoured and three motorized divisions and an airborne and a 
mountain brigade by the end of 1957. 

Germany agreed to continue to assist in the support of NATO 
troops stationed there, although the previous payment of $760,- 
000,000 annually was reduced to $357,000,000 with $154,700,000 

| to the U.S., $95,200,000 to support British forces and the bal- 
_ ance to others. 

In addition to U.S. deliveries of $476,000,000 worth of equip- 
ment under the Military Assistance program, orders were planned 
for 6,600 tanks and armoured assault vehicles for $714,000,000 
from the United States and Great Britain. 

Hungary.—Hungary announced a cut in defense expenditures 
of $350,000,000 for 1956 and a reduction in armed strength of 
20,000 men. 

India.—India launched a program of military modernization 
and ordered 40 British Centurian tanks, 40 Canberra jet bombers 
and other British equipment. The defense budget was $420,000,- 
000. 

lran.—Iran maintained an army of 150,000, partly U-S. 
(equipped and trained, organized into nine infantry and three 
|. armoured divisions. 

lrag.—Although a member of the Baghdad pact, Iraq offered 

imilitary assistance to Syria and Lebanon in the event of hos- 
{tility from Israel; additional Mark VII Centurian tanks were 
(delivered under the U.S. military aid program. The army was 
iImaintained at about 50,000 men organized into three divisions. 
- Israel.—Israel attempted to maintain the balance of arms in 
the middle east by obtaining additional equipment from the 
United States, Britain and France. Existing equipment was mixed 
and included U.S. Sherman tanks, French 155-mm. howitzers and 
Wrench AMX tank destroyers equipped with a 75-mm. high- 
velocity gun. Infantry arms included the UZI submachine gun, 
/manufactured in Israel, which was replacing British Sten guns. 
he defense budget was $27,778,000. About 50,000 men were 
maintained on active duty. They were organized into three 
brigade groups supported by 20 independent tank companies of 
tr2 tanks each plus two battalions of paratroopers. Within 48 
ours this force could be expanded to 16 first-line brigade groups 
(250,000 men), and an additional 12 second-line groups could 
se mobilized in the event of need. The regular 24 year conscrip- 
ion period was increased to 34 years for the duration of the 
emergency. 

Japan.—Japan passed a defense budget of $250,000,000—an 
Tincrease of 13% over 1955. Of the budget $150,000,000 was for 
the army and permitted an increase of 10,000 in manpower to 
}:60,000. The army was organized into six divisions of which two, 
»lus a composite brigade, were on Hokkaido, one on Kyushu, 
and the others on Honshu and Shikoku. An agreement was 
‘-eached with the United States whereby Japan’s share of the 
‘koint defense costs (maintaining U.S. forces in Japan) would be 


Jordan.—In March 1956 King Hussein dismissed Lt. Gen. Sir 
\(ohn Bagot Glubb, who had organized and then commanded the 
Arab legion for 36 years. Glubb was replaced by Brig. Gen. Radi 
‘nab, who in turn was replaced by Maj. Gen. Ali Abu Nuwar in 
May 1956. With Glubb, all but 15 of the 60 British officers in the 
\\rab legion were let go and replaced by Jordanians. The strength 
lif the Arab legion was maintained at approximately 28,000 or- 


U.S. ARMY EQUIPMENT TESTING TEAM on the desert near Yuma, Ariz., in 
1956. Working in temperatures constantly near 100° F., the men shown above 
were testing tropical footwear. The new boots lasted 150 mi. 


ganized into an infantry division, two armoured-car regiments 
and an antitank regiment. The national guard was expanded from 
10,000 to between 30,000 and 40,000 men, and an Arab military 
aid program was organized to finance the expansion with $10,- 
000,000 raised by contributions of 25% each from Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq, 10% from Syria and the balance from Lebanon 
and Jordan. 

In addition to the long-standing mutual defense treaty with 
Britain and one with Iraq, agreements were reached with Leba- 
non to co-ordinate defense plans and unite forces in the event of 
war, and with Syria for a permanent body for military consulta- 
tion and for joint operations in the event of war. 

Arms and equipment were received from Egypt and Syria, and 
Iraq maintained a motorized brigade of 3,000 men near the border 
to aid in the event of an emergency. Jt was agreed that any joint 
Iraqi-Jordanian force operating from Jordan would have a Jor- 
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danian commander and an Iraqi deputy commander. 

North Korea.—The North Korean government maintained an 
armed force of approximately 790,000 men, of which 300,000 
were Chinese. The troops were reported to be trained in atomic 
warfare and equipped with artillery and missiles capable of firing 
atomic warheads. 

South Korea.—South Korea maintained an army of 700,000 
men organized into 20 army and 1 marine divisions on active duty 
and to reserve divisions. The U.S., which supplied $400,000,000 
yearly for military aid, agreed to support three additional divi- 
sions increasing the total from 31 to 34 divisions. 

Libya.—The army in Libya was in process of being strength- 
ened from 1,600 to 2,600 men. The U.S. and Britain sent about 
$1,000,000 in arms to equip an armoured squadron. Equipment 
received included eight armoured half-track reconnaissance cars 
with .so- and .30-calibre machine guns, 81-mm. mortars and 
weapons carriers. Libya also received arms offers from Egypt and 
the U.S.S.R. 

Morocco.—Morocco became an independent nation in March 
1956 and established a royal army of 20,000 men, including 5,000 
from the former “army of liberation.” There remained sizable 
unabsorbed guerrilla bands in eastern Morocco and on the south- 
ern frontier with the French Sahara. The royal army was 
equipped by the French with $3,000,000 worth of tanks, armoured 
cars, half-tracks, 105-mm. guns, jeeps, weapons carriers and 
trucks. The infantry was organized into 11 battalions. Ultimately, 
the 40,000 Moroccans still in the French army were to be ab- 
sorbed into this force. 

Poland.—Poland asked for the withdrawal of the two Soviet 
divisions from its territory and the recall of the Soviet officers 
which had been integrated into the Polish army in large numbers. 
This included Soviet Marshal Konstantin K. Rokossovsky, who 
had been defense minister and chief of staff of the Polish army 
since 1949. Strength was 18 combat divisions. 

Sudan.—Following the establishment of Sudan’s independence 
on Jan. 1, 1956, two shipments of arms were received from Egypt 
including 18 armoured cars, 18 tanks and 18 Bren gun carriers. 

Sweden.—Sweden commenced reorganizing its army for 
atomic warfare into smaller regiments each composed of three 
battalions of three rifle companies (150 men each). The 
armoured brigade was equipped with British Centurian and Swed- 
ish light tanks. 

Syria.—Syria was reported to have an agreement for the pur- 
chase of arms with the Soviet bloc. Staff discussions were held 
with Egypt and a joint command over the armies of both coun- 
tries was headed by Egyptian General Mustafa Yussef, who also 


FROGMEN SEARCHING FOR MINES on a beach at Portsmouth, Eng., during 
a 1956 demonstration of amphibious warfare techniques for the staff colleges 
of the three British armed services 


headed a joint Egyptian-Saudi Arabian command. The army was 
maintained at more than 40,000 men. A bilateral defense pact 
was concluded with Lebanon providing for joint retaliation in 
the event one was attacked. 

North Vietnam.—The Communist government maintained an 
army of 350,000 men equipped by Communist China. However, 
an announcement in June 1956 stated that a reduction of 80,000 
men was being made, including 50,000 already demobilized since 
the 1954 armistice. 

South Vietnam.—The strength of the army in 1956 was 
150,000 men, supplemented by a 40,000-man National Security 
force and 50,000 village militia. During 1955 the United States 
supplied $235,000,000 for defense as well as equipment for the 
army. The Vietminh were estimated to still have about seven 
battalions of guerrillas in the country. 

(See also AvIATION, MiLitary; MUNITIONS; NAVIES OF THE 
Wortp; NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION. ) 

(ESBS) 


. ks \ (1900- ), US. jazz 
Armstrong, Louis ( Satchmo ie Ane was born 
in New Orleans, July 4. He gained local prominence playing the 
trumpet with Kid Ory’s Brownskin Babies and Fate Marable’s 
Mississippi river boat orchestra. In 1922 he joined Joe “King” 
Oliver in Chicago and two years later joined Fletcher Henderson 
in New York, where he began his long recording career. During 
the next seven years he worked with various bands in New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles, the more prominent being Erskine Tate, 
Carroll Dickerson, Luis Russell and Les Hite. It was during this 
period that he organized his Hot Five and Hot Seven groups, 
with whom he made many recordings. 

The success of his recordings abroad led to his first overseas 
tour in June 1932 when he played at the*Paladium in London. 
The following year he returned to Europe for a second continen- 
tal tour, and remained there until 1935. On his return to the 
United States he took over the Luis Russell orchestra. 

During and after World War II he worked almost exclusively 
with small bands, making many tours of Europe and one of Japan 
and Australia. He also appeared in ten motion pictures and one 
stage production. 

In 1955 Armstrong and his jazz band played to capacity houses 
on his three-month good-will tour of Europe, and in May 1956 
attracted huge crowds on a tour taking him to London, Eng., Glas- 
gow, Scot., and the African Gold Coast. 

Armstrong was the first great jazz figure to attain world-wide 
recognition, not only as a trumpeter but as a singer and enter- 
tainer, and a vital force in stimulating international interest in 
jazz. The emotional intensity and basic simplicity of his solos, 
particularly in playing the blues, had no parallel in jazz. 

(M. E. H1.) 
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Art Exhibitions One of the few great private collections 

« to be kept intact was the Jacquemart- 
André collection in Paris which was deeded to the Institut de 
France in 1912. Covering a wide period, it includes paintings by 
Andrea Mantegna, Carlo Crivelli, Vittorio Carpaccio, Paolo Uc- 
cello, Rembrandt and J. H. Fragonard. During 1956 an important 
selection from the collection was shown at the Wildenstein gal- 


lery in New York city. 

In honour of the bicentennial of the birth of the great com- 
| poser Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, the William Rockhill Nelson 
| Gallery of Art in Kansas City arranged an exhibition of rococo 
“art, including not only paintings of the 18th century but also 
| furniture and decorative objects. 
| One of the most spectacular exhibitions of the season was at 
| the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C., which cele- 
brated its 15th anniversary with an exhibition of art objects 
acquired during the last five years by the Kress collection and 
the Kress foundation. These objects, which were expected to be 
| given to the gallery at a later date, included a great painting by 
Rubens, “Decius Mus Addressing the Legions”; J. B. Chardin’s 
'“The Attentive Nurse” (from the Taechiensten collection) ; a 
‘“Madonna and Child” by Albrecht Diirer; and, from the collec- 
(tion of Sir Francis Cook, “The Adoration of the Magi” by Fra 
.Angelico and “The Swing” by Fragonard. 

_ Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., sent a selection of his collection on 
{tour to eight museums: Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.; San Fran- 
(cisco and Los Angeles, Calif.; Minneapolis, Minn.; St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mo.; and Detroit, Mich. The group included a 
‘great variety of artists, old masters such as Rembrandt, Rubens, 
]Paolo Veronese and Francois Boucher as well as more recent 
jartists such as Claude Monet, J. E. Vuillard and Chaim Soutine. 
The Yale Art gallery showed ‘Pictures Collected by Yale 
Alumni,” 250 oils, water colours and drawings lent by roo gradu- 
jates. The wide variety of material extended in date from the 15th- 
century Flemish artist Hans Memlinc to the contemporary U.S. 
hartist Andrew Wyeth. Although well-known paintings such as the 
[Paul Cézanne “Card Players” were lent by Stephen Clark, and 
other notable collectors such as John Hay Whitney, Averell Har- 
riman and Charles S. Payson were generous in their loans, numer- 
nous less well-known collectors provided pictures unfamiliar to the 
weneral public. 

The Cloisters of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, greatest 
-ollection of mediaeval art in the U.S., exhibited 40 new addi- 
tions to its already rich store of objects. Notable among these 
wwas the reliquary of St. Stephen from the Meuse valley in Bel- 
ium, dated about 1220, and the bust of a bishop, dated 1438, 
Vintended to receive the relics of St. Lawrence. This was dis- 
revered tarnished and forgotten in a London antique shop. 

An exhibition of 600 pieces of early Philadelphia silver was 
}teatured at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, while the Minneapo- 
iis Institute of Arts showed two centuries of English and Ameri- 
ean silver. 

The University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, organized a comprehensive exhibition of African 
tribal sculpture, selected entirely for aesthetic value and bringing 
out the ever-increasing appreciation of the arts of primitive peo- 
oles. 

“Visionaries and Dreamers” was the title of an unusual exhibi- 
iion at the Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington. This side of 
<gth-century art is largely remembered through the work of Odi- 
ton Redon, but the exhibition featured not only Redon but also 
)>. C. Puvis de Chavannes and Gustave Moreau. 

| The John Herron Art museum, Indianapolis, Ind., in honour of 
\the gift of three paintings by Joseph M. Turner and a set of his 
\Liber Studiorum, arranged an important Turner exhibition in- 
}iluding oils, water colours and drawings. Well received by an 
| lonthusiastic audience, the exhibition proved timely, for Turner’s 
mnfluence on later r9th-century painting was being increasingly 


In foidtit of the centenary of John Singer Sargent’s birth, the 
/Museum of Fine Arts in Boston arranged “Sargent’s Boston,” a 
jostalgic showing of the numerous portraits as well as designs 
hor murals which he did in the Boston area. 


ART EXHIBITIONS 


A. W. Bouguereau, the great 
figure in 1gth-century French 
salon art, was given an exhibi- 
tion at the University of South- 
ern California at Los Angeles. 
Long ago discarded as a painter 
of ponderous, cold, academic 
subjects, his revival was felt to 
be of value to contemporary 
students in revealing his skill as 
a draughtsman. 

A survey of the architect 
Louis Sullivan, honouring the 
centenary of his birth, was or- 
ganized by the Art Institute of 
Chicago. Effectively arranged 
with large blow-up photographs, 
mostly taken by John Szarkow- 
ski, and original drawings and 
examples of ironwork, the ex- 
hibition showed dramatically 
the work of Chicago’s early 
modern architect. 

Probably the most spectacu- 
lar as well as the most popular 
exhibition of the 1956 season 
was a full-scale showing of the work of Henri de Toulouse Laut- 
rec (1864-1901), the joint effort of the Philadelphia museum and 
the Art Institute of Chicago. Composed of paintings, posters, 
drawings and lithographs, the group was greatly enlivened by 
numerous loans from the Musée d’Albi in France never seen be- 
fore in the United States. 

Perhaps the most exquisitely displayed exhibition of the sea- 
son was the comprehensive one-man showing of the sculpture 
of Constantin Brancusi at the Solomon R. Guggenheim mu- 
seum. His work, either primitivelike in wood or in exquisitely 
polished stone or metal, is most simplified, the very essence of 
sculptural forms. Rumanian-born but long resident in Paris, 
Brancusi caused a sensation with his egglike sculptures in the 
Armory show of 1913. 

The Museum of Modern Art exhibited the welded metal sculp- 
ture of Julio Gonzales, the Spanish artist who died in 1942. Hav- 
ing learned to weld metal in the Renault factory during World 
War I, he turned to welded sculpture and was virtually the 
founder of this art form. The Modern museum combined with 
the Minneapolis Institute of Arts in an exhibition of prints by 
the German artists Ernst Kirchner and Emil Nolde. The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art showed “Masters of British Painting, 1800- 
1950,” from the landscape revolt led by Turner and Constable, 
the literary pre-Raphaelites, down to the modern abstract move- 
ment led by Ben Nicholson and Graham Sutherland. 

The Whitney Museum of American Art during the course of 
the season held one-man showings of the work of three distin- 
guished contemporary U.S. artists. One was a retrospective of 
the water colours of Charles Burchfield, whose romantic concepts, 
large in scale, have made water colour into a monumental me- 
dium ; another was Morris Graves, the sensitive painter and gifted 
draughtsman from the northwest whose eerie shore birds are 
ever-compelling; and the third, the most dramatic and exciting, 
was the sculpture and drawings of Theodore Roszak. 

A new exhibition, “Caribbean International,” was inaugurated 
by the Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, Tex., sponsored by 
Brown and Root, Inc. It included artists from the five Gulf 
states and Central-American countries. The exhibition went on 
tour to Dallas, Tex.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Utica, N.Y.; and Boston, 
Mass. 


GERMAN WOODCARVING, a poly- 


chrome and_ gilded 15th-century 
statue of one of the “‘Three Kings 
from Lichtenthal’’; an example of 
German art, 14th—20th centuries, on 
display at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York city, in 1956 
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The United States was represented in the 28th Venice Biennale 
by “American Artists Paint the City,” 46 paintings selected by 
the Art Institute of Chicago, composed of canvases of both fact 
and symbol by such diversified artists as John Marin, Edward 
Hopper, Stuart Davis and Jackson Pollock. 

The Tate gallery in London showed “Modern Art in the United 
States,” sent by the Museum of Modern Art and composed of 
paintings by Jackson Pollock, Willem de Kooning, Mark Rothko, 
Franz Kline and other abstractionists. Although described in the 
Times of London as “Yankee Doodles,” the effect of the showing 
on Europe was strong. (F. A. Sw.) 

Great Britain and Europe.—During 1956 the Royal academy 
in London continued its admirable series of winter exhibitions. 
As an accompaniment to a unique presentation of Portuguese art 
which had opened at the end of 1955, one wing of Burlington 
house was devoted to an intriguing display of English 18th-cen- 
tury furniture, pictures, marbles, tapestries, porcelain and plate. 
In marked contrast with the mannered elegance of these pieces, 
the Tate gallery, in conjunction with the Arts Council of Great 
Britain, provided a first opportunity of seeing a comprehensive 
cross section of modern United States art. 

The Institute of Contemporary Arts presented “Ten Years of 
English Landscape Painting, 1945-55,” which contained a pre- 
ponderance of pictures by the new generation of artists. In a 
show of variable quality, Peter Lanyon, Patrick George, John 
Bratby and Phillip Sutton were outstanding. Frank Auerbach, at 
the Beaux-Arts gallery (in his first one-man show), and Peter 
Coker at the Zwemmer gallery were impressive. At the Marlbor- 
ough gallery, among works by several young painters of diverse 
nationalities all working in Paris, René Aberlenc showed pictures 
of considerable merit and interest. 

Meanwhile, in Brussels, the Palais des Beaux-Arts staged a 
large retrospective exhibition of Joan Miro’s work. In Germany 
the masterpieces of the Pinakothek museum of Dresden were on 
view after ten years’ exile in the U.S.S.R. This magnificent col- 
lection, made by the princes of Saxony during the 18th century, 
included Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna” and many other of the 
greatest examples of European painting. 

In Paris early in 1956 the Musée Galliéra devoted its new 
rooms to a highly successful exhibition entitled ‘““Poétique de 
la Nature.” It was the first exhibition by a new group, two paint- 
ers (Roger Chapelin-Midy and Yves Brayer), a sculptor (Louis 
Leygue), an engraver (André Parinaud) and a designer (Jean 
Picart le Doux). In February two simultaneous exhibitions by 
Bernard Buffet were to be seen at the Galerie Drouant-David 
and the Galerie Visconti. After his preoccupation in 1955 with 
the horrors of war, Buffet had turned his attention to circuses, 
sad circuses, seen from the point of view of the performers. Other 
Parisian exhibitions of interest and importance, held in the first 
months of the year, were paintings of the nude by Othon Friesz 
at the Galerie Montmorency, 42 canvases by Chaim Soutine at 
La Maison de la Pensée Francaise, and large retrospectives dedi- 
cated to the work of Maurice de Vlaminck and Nicolas de Stael at 
the Galerie Charpentier and the Musée National d’Art Moderne, 
respectively. 

In May the Royal academy opened a more progressive summer 
exhibition than usual, and the Tate gallery, in conjunction with 
the director of the Hamburg Kunsthalle, presented “A Hundred 
Years of German Painting, 1850-1950.” 

At the Royal Watercolour society’s galleries an imposing ex- 
hibition of large canvases by Paul Rebeyrolle was staged by 
Marlborough Fine Art, Ltd. 

The year 1956 was the 350th anniversary of Rembrandt’s birth 
at Leyden. In Berlin, at a new museum at Dahlem in the western 
suburbs, 26 paintings, 144 drawings and 249 etchings were shown 
in an exhibition which not only marked the artist’s anniversary 


Or 


“BAR AND GRILL” by Morton Roberts, awarded the Benjamin Altman figure 
painting prize at the 1956 exhibition of the National Academy of Design, New 
York city 


but the return to Berlin of some of its scattered treasures. Spe- 
cial displays of Rembrandt’s etchings and drawings were on view 
at the print room of the British Museum and in the Galerie 
Mansart of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. At the Rijks- 
museum at Amsterdam there was a wonderful loan exhibition 
drawn not only from Dutch sources but from many countries of 
three continents. The arrangement of the ror pictures covered 
the whole span of Rembrandt’s active life from 1626 until 1669. 
Concurrently, the Boymans museum at Rotterdam showed a 
splendid collection of 260 drawings. 

A record number of 34 nations took part in the 28th Venice 
Biennale. After an absence of 22 years the U.S.S.R. displayed 
the development of Soviet art since 1934. Participating Asian 
countries included India, Vietnam and Japan. For the first time 
Turkey, Iran and Ceylon sent exhibits. Retrospective shows were 
devoted to the works of Eugéne Delacroix, Pieter Mondriaan and 
Juan Gris. The major prize for painting went to Jacques Villon, 
for sculpture to Lynn Chadwick. 

In London during july and August a unique preview of six of 
the ten stained glass windows for Coventry cathedral was ar- 
ranged at the Victoria and Albert museum. At the Tate gallery 
an exhibition of the creations of Wyndham Lewis’ vorticist 
world preceded a small and choice collection of Cubist paintings 
lent by the Musée National d’Art Moderne. 

The Festival exhibition at Edinburgh, the fifth to be devoted 
to a French painter, was a sumptuous collection of more than 
80 paintings by Georges Braque. 

Other autumnal exhibitions in Europe included paintings, 
sculpture and pottery by Marc Chagall at the Basle Kunsthalle, 
paintings and drawings by the Caracci at the Archiginnasio at 
Bologna, paintings, water colours and pastels by Georges Rouault 
at the Palais de la Berbie at Albi and, in commemoration of the 
r5oth anniversary of his death, drawings and paintings by 
Fragonard at the Musée des Beaux-Arts at Besancon. 

(See also ArT SALES; MUSEUMS.) (F. W. W.-S.) 


Arthritis: see Rueumatic Diskases. 

Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation: sce Societies 
AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

Artificial Weather: see Merrorotocy. 


Art Sales During 1956 the Parke-Bernet galleries in New 

* York city, America’s leading auction house, 
grossed $5,567,538 in 82 sales, exceeding the previous season by 
more than $100,000. The three top sales were the Oliver B. James 
collection of modern paintings ($207,175); Baron Cassel van 


Doorn’s collection of French 18th-century furniture, painting and 
sculpture ($271,175); and 18th-century English furniture, paint- 
ings and objects of art from a New York mansion ($287,062). 
Although prices continued to rise, they were not so high as in 
_ the Paris and London auctions. Parke-Bernet’s top price for a 
| painting was $37,000 fora “Bouquet of Flowers” by Vincent van 
Gogh; next came “Petite Danseuse,” a bronze by Edgar Degas at 
$30,000, and two Paul Gauguins at $24,000 and $25,000, respec- 
tively. Prices for old masters were less—$1 3,000 for George 
Romney’s “Marchioness Townsend”; $12,000 for Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ “Richard Barwell and Son”; and $19,000 for a pair 
(of Canalettos. 
_ In 74 sales during the season, total sales of the Plaza Art 
jgalleries of New York city amounted to $1,862,550. Major sales 
\were the estates of Helen Fahnestock Hubbard, Countess de 
Kotzebue and Helen Medham. In two sales the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art sold a quantity of paintings and other objects of 
secondary importance which brought $179,795. An unusual sale 
was a group of cigar store Indians and other trade signs from the 
Haffenreffer collection which totalled $54,700. 

In London the top auction price was obtained at Sotheby’s, 
$81,200 for Nicolas Poussin’s “Nativity” from the collection of 
|Jocelyn Beauchamp of Langley park, Norwich, and at one time 
in the collection of Sir Joshua Reynolds. A Hendrick Avercamp, 
*Winter Landscape With Gentlemen Playing Kolf on a Frozen 
iRiver,” was sold for $39,000, and Rembrandt’s “Portrait of the 
‘Artist’s Sister” brought $46,200. At Christie’s a record price of 
$48,800 was paid for a pair of capricci by Francesco Guardi. 
hristie and Sotheby together did a 1956 season’s business of 
approximately $12,600,000. 

Nearly all art objects had risen in price, with the result that 

auction sale totals were on the increase, despite the fact that 
saintings of spectacular quality had become a rarity on the mar- 
set. Many of the greatest collections had already been broken 
ap and their greatest treasures for the most part had found their 
way to museums. Smaller collectors made up the bulk of the 
contemporary buying public. Great price increases were noted 
a certain comparatively modern pieces such as objects by Fa- 
pergé; a Siberian jade chimpanzee brought a record $14,000. 
Manuscripts of books also brought record prices, such as Somer- 
\eet Maugham’s The Moon and Sixpence ($7,280) and George 
Bernard Shaw’s John Bull’s Other Island ($7,840). 
In Paris a group of Cézanne oils and water colours was sold 
tt the Galerie Charpentier. A Cézanne water colour, ‘“The Bath,” 
srought $6,000, while the three highest-priced oil paintings were 
Five Bathers,” $54,571, “Jas de Bouffan,” $46,000, and “Louve- 
iiennes,”’ $35,714. Other high prices in the same sale were a Degas 
Veallet scene which sold for $64,285; Auguste Renoir’s “Young 
AVoman With Trimmed Hat,” $54,571; Gauguin’s “Peasant With 
Nog,” $52,857; and Henri de Toulouse Lautrec’s “Tommy, 
cocker Spaniel,” $28,571. (F. A. Sw.) 


rubas see NETHERLANDS ANTILLES. 


Based on U.S. bureau of mines data, Table I 
| shestos. gives the world production of asbestos, including 
\etails by leading countries, and Table II gives data on the U.S. 
ituation. 
| United States.—The United States produces less than 5% 
‘ut consumes almost 50% of the world production of asbestos. 
'he main commercial variety of asbestos is chrysotile, produced 
bhiefly by Canada which supplies the U.S. with most of its large 
bequirements. Arizona is the only domestic source of low-iron 
hrysotile asbestos fibres for electric cable coverings. 

Canada.—Six companies produced 1,058,937 tons of asbestos 
hbre in 1955. Of this total; the world’s largest asbestos producer 
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Table l—World Production of Asbestos 


(In thousands of short tons) 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United States. . 2... 39 42 52 54 54 48 45 
Gonadaja@as. Gussaiy < 522 875 973 929 911 924 1,092 
lights toe es: ele 16 24 25) 26 22 26 
U.S.S.R 0 cS 1912 2402 2402 2402 2402 2402 2402 
Gyorus teen mene 7 13 17 19 18 16 17 17 
SouinyAfricaimat ae woke 64 87 107 134 95 109 120 
Southern Rhodesia. . . . 72 72 78 85 88 80 105 
SwWazilanditulee.t ts See 1 33 S55 35 30 30 33 
Others we ret ei veeeet owes 27 35 4] 39 49 56 70 
MOL eters a hicdes 975° 1j425 1,570) 91,560. 1,505" 15,530) 1,755 


Table Il.—Asbestos Industry in United States 
(In short tons) 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955* 

Domestic asbestos 
Production sc sa tank sia cheats 51,730 53,888 57,950 45,813 44,752 
Sold or used by producers . . 51,645 53,864 54,456 47,621 44,580 
Imports (Unmfd.) FN oc Ma seh le 761,873 709,419 692,245 678,390 740,423 
Exports (onmfd:)ifi.)|.) 0° 6. © 16,526 10,724 3,076 1,894 2,787 
Apparent consumption. . . . . 796,992 752,559 743,625 724,117 782,216 


*Preliminary. {Includes re-exports. 


accounted for 56%. More than 95% of the output is exported; 
70% to the United States. In 1956, the company began mining 
underground its large open-pit operation. At the 750-ft. depth 
level, the mine output of ore was expected to be 60,000,000 tons 
over a 10-year period. (Fo En Hie BeBe) 


ASCAP (American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers): see Societies anp Associations, U.S. 
Ascension: see St. HELENA. 

Asia: see AFGHANISTAN; CHINA; etc. 

Association for the Advancement of Science, Amer- 
ican: see SocIETIES AND AssociaTions, U.S. 

Association of American Geographers: see GrocraPHy. 
Association of Research Libraries: see Societies AND 
AssociaTIons, U.S.: Research Libraries, The Association of. 


Astronomy The year 1956 saw the publication of some 
* important astronomical discoveries, the most 
exciting of these pertaining to developments in the borderline 
between astronomy and high-energy nuclear physics. Progress in 
both the theoretical and observational phases of the subject was 
impressive. 

Instrumentation.—The new Flower and Cook observatory at 
the University of Pennsylvania was dedicated with a symposium 
devoted to the use of relatively small instruments in astronomy. 
The Lick observatory’s 120-in. reflector neared completion, while 
the Russians reported building a telescope of similar size in the 
Crimea. The National Science foundation (U.S.) made a grant 
of $279,000 for site testing in Arizona and California for a na- 
tional optical observatory. 

Two new radiotelescopes devoted primarily to 21 cm.-line re- 
searches were put into operation. The 60-ft. Harvard telescope 
was dedicated April 28, while a 25-m. dish had been constructed 
at Dwingelo, 30 mi. S. of Groningen, Neth. 

Much planning had been done for Operation “Moonwatch,” the 
program for the tracking of artificial satellites to be launched 
during the International Geophysical year, 1957-58. 

The Sun.—As the solar cycle advances, the sun shows an in- 
creasing level of activity. W. A. Rense at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, photographed the solar disk in Lyman @ from 
an Aerobee rocket; a considerably enhanced Lyman aq radiation 
occurs in active spot and plage areas at the time of flight. 
High-dispersion solar spectrograms obtained at the McMath- 
Hulbert observatory show complex structure in all but the weak- 
est Fraunhofer lines. They provide a powerful tool for the study 
of the hydrodynamics of the solar atmosphere and allow an inter- 
pretation of spectroheliograms. This problem, however, requires 
much higher resolution than is available. A new model of the 
internal structure of the sun calculated by M. Schwarzschild, 
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R. Howard and R. Harm takes into account the depletion of 
hydrogen in the solar interior by its conversion to helium. A 
new analysis of the quantitative chemical composition of the 
solar atmosphere was undertaken at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, by L. Goldberg, E. Miiller and L. H. Aller. The 
solar chemical composition appears to be more nearly representa- 
tive of our part of the universe than that of the earth’s crust or 
meteorites. 

Meteors.—An analysis by F. L. Whipple and L. Jacchia of the 
accurate orbits of 308 meteors photographed with the super 
Schmidts showed all these objects to belong to the solar system. 
More than 90% of them originated from comets. 

Venus.—Radio-frequency radiation of thermal origin was ob- 
served by C. H. Mayer, R. M. Sloanaker and T. P. McCullough at 
the Naval Research laboratory. The strata responsible for this 
radiation must be at a higher temperature than 350° K. 
J. D. Kraus at Ohio State university, Columbus, observed intense 
11 m.-wave-length signals of burstlike nature similar to terres- 
trial thunderstorm static and also signals of a more sustained 
and coherent type. The hypothesis of water on Venus, invoked 
to explain the scattering properties of the cloud particles, was 
regarded as untenable. It does not explain the colour of the 
clouds, nor can it seem to account for the absence of water vapour 
lines in the spectrum of the planet. 

Earth's Rotation.—The U.S. Naval observatory initiated a 
program of comparing the second as defined by the earth’s period 
of rotation with an atomic frequency standard developed by 
L. Essen and J. V. L. Parry at the National Physical laboratory, 
Teddington, Eng. It was believed that a change of one part in 
10? per year in gravitational and atomic time scales relative to 
each other might be detected by about 1970. 

Mars.—In the press the most exciting astronomical event of 
the year was the close approach of Mars in September. The vast 
observational material accumulated at this opposition had not 
yet been described and analyzed late in the year, but systematic 
watches of the planet from stations widely separated in longitude 
were maintained. Since the rotation period of Mars is 24 hr. 
37 min., a single terrestrial station cannot maintain a survey of 
the entire planet. 

A new interpretation of the dark areas on Mars, proposed by 
D. B. McLaughlin, explains their shapes as due to deposition 
patterns of volcanic ash dispersed by monsoon winds. This the- 
ory, although it does not adequately explain the changes of colour 
with the seasons, and seems to indicate that more water should 
be found on the surface of the planet than actually exists there, 
explains a number of previously puzzling mysteries of the red 
planet. The dark areas of Mars with their long-term changes can 
no longer be held up as “proofs” of vegetation on Mars. The 
volcanic theory neither supports nor opposes the hypothesis of 
life on Mars; it does permit an explanation of the dark areas 
by inorganic causes. Thermal radio-frequency radiation had been 
observed from Mars. 

Pluto.—The suggestion that Pluto is an escaped satellite of 
Neptune had been made 20 years earlier by Raymond A. Lyttle- 
ton in volume 97 (page 108) of the Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astronomical society. The hypothesis was greatly strengthened 
by the recent work of Gerard P. Kuiper, who showed how such an 
escape could occur in the framework of his theory of the origin 
of the solar system. Thanks to the work of Kuiper, we now have 
some reasonable ideas on the origin of the solar system, and it is 
quite evident that Pluto could not have been formed in the 
same way as Neptune or Uranus. 

Crab Nebula.—This strong radio-frequency source, identi- 
fied with a supernova of 1054, had defied any interpretation in 
terms of simple thermal radiation. Oort and Walraven published 
an account of the polarization of the optical radiation from this 
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object, suggesting that the emission is a synchrotron-type of 
radiation produced only by high-energy particles in a magnetic 
field. The possibility that other nonthermal radio sources may 
owe their radiation to synchrotron emission was being explored. 

Red Shift.—At the Naval Research laboratory, A. E. Lilley 
and E. F. McClain measured the radio-frequency red shift of the 
21-cm, absorption line produced in the envelope of neutral hy- 
drogen gas surrounding the high-temperature colliding-galaxy 
radio source Cygnus A. They showed that to within the limits 
imposed by the experiment, A/) is constant over an interval of 
500,000 to 1 in the electromagnetic spectrum. 

The red shifts of distant galaxies have been determined usually 
by spectrographic methods. W. A. Baum showed that with a pho- 
ton counter and a six-colour system it is possible to reach much 
fainter galaxies. Since the intrinsic energy distributions of the 
galaxies are independent of their distance, from a change in their 
observed colour it is possible to get an estimate of the red shift. 

Stellar Evolution.—Perhaps the most exciting developments 
in astronomy are those connected with problems of stellar evo- 
lution. Merle F. Walker studied the colour magnitude diagrams 
of several clusters, finding additional evidence bearing on the 
problem of star formation. For example, the cluster NGC 6530 
possesses a normal main sequence down to about AQ; the fainter 
stars lie above the main sequence. Presumably, they are stars 
that are yet shining by gravitational contraction and have not 
yet reached the main sequence. Such clusters contain numbers 
of T Tauri variables that are presumed to be young stars still 
in a contracting state. In NGC 2264, stars of spectral classes 
later than about F8 show an increasing degree of rotation with 
advancing spectral class, suggesting that these stars are objects 
in which the original angular momentum of the cloud from which 
they are formed has not yet been dissipated. 

A. J. Deutsch discussed stars at the other end of the life span. 
The extended atmospheres of M giants, as illustrated convinc- 
ingly by the displacements of spectral lines in the system of 
a Herculis, appear to be slowly dissipating into space. This ob- 
servation is in harmony with theoretical expectations. Some of 
the main steps in the life history of a star appear to be under- 
stood. A star is formed from the interstellar medium, pulls itself 
together and shines by gravitational contraction until it reaches 
the main sequence where it shines for the longest part of its 
productive life by converting hydrogen into helium. Then, after 
the hydrogen in its core has become exhausted, energy production 
takes place in a thin shell where hydrogen-rich material is still 
fed in from the outer parts of the star. The core of the star 
grows gradually smaller and denser, the outer portions expand, 
until, finally, they are dissipated in space. Thus the star leaves 
the main sequence and becomes a giant. Eventually, the hot 
core of the star settles down as a white dwarf; the details of 
this transition are not yet known, either observationally or theo- 
retically. 

Closely connected with the problem of stellar evolution is 
that of the origin of the elements. In one theory the elements 
were all presumed to have been formed early in the history of 
the universe. In another, the heavy elements are presumed to 
have been formed in the intensely hot cores of aging stars. Im- 
portant contributions to this problem were made by A. G. W. 
Cameron (Chalk River, Ont.), the Burbidges, F. Hoyle and W. 
Fowler working at the Cavendish laboratory in Cambridge, Eng., 
and at California Institute of Technology. They were able to 
show that on the assumption the nuclides were produced in hot 
stellar cores it was possible not only to account for the rela- 
tive distribution of the various metals in the neighbourhood 
of iron but their relative isotope abundances as well! The heavier 
nuclides can be accounted for by neutron capture on a slow time 
scale, by neutron capture on a fast time scale and by photo- 


| nuclear reactions on the products of the slow neutron time scale. 
(See also NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.) (L5HeA;) 
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|, From the Sun (1955); Exploring the Universe : The M f 
The Solar Family (1936). (1937); The Moon (1936); 


|} Athletics: see Track anp FreLp Sports; etc. 


| Atlantic Treaty: see NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZA- 
}, TION. 


| Atomic Energy. The military and the peaceful uses of 


atomic energy continued their unequal 
contest for supremacy in 1956. Among the great nuclear powers 
| atoms for war continued to claim a greater share of national 
treasure than was allotted to atoms for peace. International dis- 
armament made no discernible progress, although the world’s 
rulers agreed that all-out nuclear war would be a catastrophe for 
the whole race of man. Tests of atomic weapons, both large and 
‘small, continued at an increased rate. 

But atoms for peace made some notable gains. The long-sought 
\international atomic energy agency was nearing reality, and in- 
{ternational co-operation for peacetime exploitation of the atom 
) was developing rapidly. 

In May the world’s first large nuclear power plant “‘went criti- 
j(cal” in Great Britain. Asia’s first atomic reactor began operating 
in India on Aug. 4, producing radioactive isotopes for research. 
More and more of the smaller nations were undertaking nuclear 
1research and laying the foundations for peacetime atomic energy 

i industries. 

| Scientific reports on the effect of atomic radiation on life 
helped to bring into perspective what is known of this little 
jiunderstood phenomenon and to point out what man must learn 
sand do in order to live with atomic energy. 

Atomic Disarmament.—The high hopes born of the confer- 
sence of the heads of the Big Four Powers at Geneva, Switz., in 
Wiuly 1955 were still unrealized. The U.S.S.R. rejected Pres. 
Owight D. Eisenhower’s proposal for exchange of military blue- 
mprints and international aerial inspection. A five-nation United 
WNations disarmament subcommittee met in London from 
(March 19 to May 4, 1956, without reaching agreement on a dis- 
darmament formula. The UN disarmament commission began a 
mew session in New York on July 2 but adjourned July 16 without 
cesolving the stalemate. 

On Sept. 11, 1956, Soviet Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin again 
jut forward the Russian proposal for an unpoliced ban on nu- 
lear weapons tests which was first offered to the world after the 
_}ziant Soviet thermonuclear explosion of Nov. 1955. But the west’s 


US. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles on Jan. 11 when he 
said that a sure disarmament plan must be found before such 


}blan appeared to be in sight. (See also UNITED NATIONS.) 
U.S. Nuclear Tests.—The United States in May, June and 


._\fapanese scientists recorded ten. The first two, on May 5 and 
May 21, were witnessed by 15 U.S. newsmen and 17 civil defense 
\pfficials. The May 5 shot was a “small” device in the kiloton 
}oower range. Reporters got the impression, not officially con- 


haore than 30,000 tons of T.N.T. 

The May 21 test was the first U.S. air drop of an H-bomb. The 
}veapon was dropped by a B-52 intercontinental bomber and det- 
lnated at an estimated height of 10,000-15,000 ft. Its power, 
eever officially announced, was guessed at about 10,000,000 
}ons’ T.N.T. equivalent. It missed its aiming point over Namu 
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Island by nearly four miles, but officials ruled the experiment a 
success. 

The U.S. Atomic Energy commission and the department of de- 
fense said the 1956 tests helped to develop new defenses against 
nuclear attack and pointed the way toward perfection of nuclear 
weapons with “reduced” radioactive fallout. 

Assuming ten shots in.the 1956 program, the all-time total num- 
ber of U.S. nuclear explosions now stood at at least 7s. 

Soviet Tests.—The Russians, after a big test year in 1955, 
resumed the testing of nuclear weapons in March 1956. They 
started a new series in April and another in August. The U.S. 
for the first time reported the general location of the Russian 
proving grounds. It said the explosions took place at the “usual” 
site “in southwest Siberia, north of India, Afghanistan and 
Pakistan, and west of China,” and that the Russians also had 
used ‘“‘the area of the Barents sea” for nuclear tests. 

The first three shots of the series started in August were each 
less than a megaton (1,000,000 tons’ T.N.T. equivalent), ac- 
cording to the U.S. Atomic Energy commission. The Soviet gov- 
ernment reported a fourth explosion Sept. ro. It said the new 
tests were designed to develop tactical atomic weapons “for vari- 
ous kinds of troops.” It also said that to reduce fallout Soviet 
tests usually are carried out “at great heights” with “a minimum 
quantity of radioactive substances.” 

British Tests:—Great Britain test-fired two atomic devices in 
the Monte Bello Islands off Australia, one on May 16, 1956, and 
another on June 1g. This was the third British test series, the 
first and second having been conducted in 1952 and 1953. It 
brought the total of British test explosions to five. Then on 
Sept. 27 the British began a fourth series with an experimental 
explosion at the Maralinga proving ground in Australia. Four 
shots in all were scheduled for this series. All the British tests had 
been of atomic weapons in the kiloton power range. Britain 
scheduled its first H-bomb test for early 1957 near Christmas 
Island in the mid-Pacific. 

Radiation and Health.—In Washington, D.C., the National 
Academy of Sciences after a year-long study reported that radia- 
tion from any source “is harmful to life.” But “with proper safe- 
guards ... a full-scale, world-wide peaceful atomic energy pro- 
gram should not bring with it undue biological hazards.” 

The report proposed that records be kept of every person’s 
lifetime exposure to radiation and recommended limits on the 
amount of radiation reaching the reproductive glands over and 
above the amounts from natural sources. The limits were: For 
the whole population, an average of 10 roentgens from conception 
to age 30; for any individual, no more than 50 roentgens to age 
30 and an additional so roentgens between the ages of 30 and 4o. 

The academy said that at present the average U.S. citizen re- 
ceives in his sex glands about three roentgens in medical and 
dental X-rays—about 30% of the recommended limit. The report 
further said that nuclear weapons tests had not raised world-wide 
radiation to biologically dangerous levels “and will not do so 
if continued at the same rate as in the past.” 

The academy noted that when a world-wide atomic power in- 
dustry becomes fully developed its radioactive wastes may “‘rep- 
resent more radiation than would be released in an atomic war.” 
Therefore, means must be found to keep such wastes from doing 
harm. 

The Medical Research council of Great Britain published simi- 
lar findings at the same time. Both reports expressed concern 
about radioactive strontium-9o, a long-lived fission product which 
settles uniformly on the planet in a period of years after high- 
yield nuclear explosions. Ingested in large enough amounts it can 
cause bone cancer in human beings. 

International Agency.—Twelve nations meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C., from February through April 1956 reached substantial 
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agreement on the draft statute for an international atomic energy 
agency to promote atoms for peace. Such an agency was first 
proposed by President Eisenhower in a speech to the United Na- 
tions on Dec. 8, 1953. 

The 12-nation group invited a total of 87 countries to a con- 
ference starting Sept. 20, 1956, in New York city, to work out 
the final text of the statute. 

The agency would function as bank and broker for fissionable 
materials. Such materials, contributed by the atomic “have” 
powers, would be distributed to “have-not” nations. The draft 
statute called for “prudent safeguards” to make certain that 
all atomic materials were used solely for peaceful development 
of atomic energy. 

The New York conference got under way with 81 of the 87 na- 
tions represented, and the debate immediately centred on the 
inspection safeguards demanded by the United States. The 
U.S.S.R., India and many of the smaller nations contended that 
the proposed inspection and control provisions would violate the 
sovereignty of recipient countries. 

The United States argued that the safeguards were vital to 
the peaceful use of atomic energy. It offered, if the international 
agency adopted them, to apply the inspection-control provisions 
to the bilateral atomic agreements (grown to 39 by the time of 
the conference) it had signed with other nations for peaceful use 
of atomic energy. 

Ambassador James J. Wadsworth, affirming U.S. willingness to 
entrust inspection to the United Nations agency, said the United 
States wanted the international body to be “‘the cornerstone of 
its international activities in the field of atomic energy for peace.” 
Chief supporters of the U.S. view were Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. 

On Oct. 23 the representatives of all the states present at the 
conference (82 by this time) voted unanimously to adopt the 
revised statute for the International Atomic Energy agency. It 
was hoped that enough nations, a minimum of 18, would ratify 
the statute to bring it into force by mid-1957. 

Other International Co-operation.—President Eisenhower 
on Feb. 22, 1956, allocated 40,000 kg. (88,000 lb.) of uranium- 
235 for fuelling research and power reactors at home and abroad. 
Half was earmarked for distribution among “friendly nations” 
and half for use chiefly in private power plants in the United 
States, on a sale or lease basis. 

The 40,000 kg. of U°, worth approximately $1,000,000,000, 
would support nuclear power programs with a generating capacity 
of several million kilowatts. Not all would be distributed in any 
one year but as needed over the years. This allocation was in- 
tended to assure fuel to support atomic power development dur- 
ing the life of civilian licences granted by the Atomic Energy 
commission in the United States and during the expected life of 
foreign power projects using U.S. fuel. 

In July the U.S. congress appropriated $5,500,000 to help start 
construction of research reactors in 25 other countries. Each 
country would receive a maximum of $350,000, representing 
about half the cost of a research reactor. The first grants went 
to Brazil, Spain, Denmark and the Netherlands. 

Bilateral Agreements.—U.S. offers of help, including the al- 
location of fuel, stimulated bilateral research and power agree- 
ments with other countries. By June 30, 1956, the United States 
had signed 29 research and 7 power agreements. It also was ne- 
gotiating power agreements with Brazil, India, Italy and Norway 
and additional research bilateral agreements with Ceylon, Ecua- 
dor, Guatemala, Haiti, the Union of South Africa and Yugosla- 
via. 

The United States amended agreements with its World War 
II atomic partners, Great Britain and Canada, to broaden ex- 
change of both classified and unclassified information on such 


things as military package power reactors and atomic propulsion 
of naval vessels, aircraft, “or land vehicles for military purposes.” 
By June 30 the United States had presented atomic libraries to 
42 nations and three international organizations. U.S. business 
firms had been picked to build nine reactors in other countries. 

Regional Atomic Groups.—Ministers of the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation set up a steering committee 
in Paris in July to discuss nuclear co-operation. The United 
States and Canada were associate members. 

Meanwhile the six Euratom countries, Belgium, France, west 
Germany, Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands, worked on a 
treaty providing for an atomic development pool program. The 
French national assembly on July rr approved in principle the 
proposed pool of atomic resources in Euratom but reserved 
France’s right to develop nuclear weapons. On July 13 the Soviet 
Union, objecting to the inclusion of west Germany in Euratom, 
proposed as a substitute an all-European regional body for ex- 
change of information and co-ordination of atomic development 
programs. The U.S.S.R. and the United States would be members. 

The European Organization for Nuclear Research (C.E.R.N.) 
issued its first annual report on June 1. It conducted an inter- 
national symposium on high-energy physics in Geneva, June 11- 
23. Approximately 300 scientists attended, including about 60 
from the U.S. and the same number from the U.S.S.R. 

In July at Panama City President Eisenhower proposed a west- 
ern hemisphere organization to speed “beneficial use of nuclear 
forces” in industry and medicine. In March 1956 the Republic of 
the Philippines was chosen as the site for an Asian nuclear train- 
ing and research centre to be financed by the United States in 
behalf of the Colombo powers. Canada was providing a reactor 
under the Colombo plan which was to begin operating by 1958 at 
Trombay Island, 13 mi. from Bombay. Meanwhile, India’s first 
atomic reactor went into operation at Trombay on Aug. 4. It 
would produce radioactive isotopes for research and would be 
used to train nuclear scientists. 

Nuclear Power (British).—On May 22, 1956, the world’s first 
large-scale atomic power plant “went critical’—that is, a self- 
sustaining nuclear chain reaction began in the plant’s uranium 
“firebox.” The plant was Britain’s Calder Hall station in Cum- 
berland. Subsequent to its formal opening by Queen Elizabeth 
II on Oct. 17 the two-reactor plant was expected to achieve a 
capacity of 92,000 kw. 

The United Kingdom Atomic Energy authority reported that 
as of March 31, 1956, “no fewer than 21 nuclear reactors were 
either in operation, under construction or planned by the Author- 
ity alone.” These were in addition to the 12 nuclear power sta- 
tions (including Calder Hall) embraced in the British govern- 
ment’s ten-year program and in addition to a research reactor 
to be built by a private firm, Associated Electrical Industries. 

Nuclear Power (Russian).—The Soviet Union in 1956 an- 
nounced plans to build five atomic power plants, in Moscow, Len- 
ingrad and the Urals. They would range in capacity from 400,000 
to 600,000 kw. each and were expected to be in operation by r60. 
The U.S.S.R. planned in addition to have several pilot plants of 
50,000-kw. capacity each in operation by 1959 or 1960, and was 
also reported to be planning a 200,000-kw. pilot plant. 

Nuclear Power (French, Japanese, German).—A French re- 
actor at Marcoule, north of Avignon, began to produce enough 
heat to make steam on Sept. 28, 1956. When it reached full power 
this reactor was expected to generate about 5,000 kw. of electric- 
ity, or less than enough to drive its own cooling blowers. The re- 
actor was the first of three to be built at Marcoule. They were 
designed primarily as plutonium producers. Production of atomic 
power on an industrial scale was not expected in France before 
1959, when a plant in the Loire valley was scheduled for comple- 
tion. It was designed to have a capacity of 300,000 kw. 


} Atsushi Ohya, vice-chairman of the Japanese Atomic Industrial 
forum, said on Sept. 27 that his country hoped to be generating 
}muclear power by 1965. Ohya said Japan was lagging in atomic 
} technology, but by 1965, he said, “we shall require atomic power 
jot at least 450 megawatts,” and the requirement by 1970 would 
be 2,800 megawatts. 

| West Germany hoped to have 20 nuclear power plants in opera- 
ition by 1970, an ambitious program, but Franz Joseph Strauss, 
tin charge of the republic’s atomic affairs, believed it could 
ye carried out. The goal was 3,000,000 kw. of atom-generated 
}electrical power. Meanwhile, the U.S.S.R. promised to help east 
isermany to build a 100,000-kw. atomic power station. 

Nuclear Power (U.S.}.—The first U.S. atomic industrial power 
»lant, the 60,000-kw. plant at Shippingport, Pa., was expected 
(o be generating power by late 1957. Meanwhile, the AEC pushed 
work on nine reactors of different design as developmental power 
prototypes. It put into effect nine basic regulations governing 
iivilian applications of atomic energy. It also, on May 4, granted 
the first construction permits for private power reactors. The 
eermits went to Consolidated Edison company of New York 
por a $55,000,000 plant at Indian Point, Peekskill, N.Y., to gen- 
Irate 236,000 kw., and to Commonwealth Edison company of 
ihicago for a $45,000,000 plant in Grundy county, Ill., to gen- 
trate 180,000 kw. Both were scheduled for completion by Oct. 
960. They would be financed entirely by private capital. 

In addition, under its Power Reactor Demonstration program, 
me AEC signed its first contract with an industrial group pro- 
josing to build a large power plant with government assistance. 
the group was the Yankee Atomic Electric company of Boston, 

thich planned a 134,000-kw. plant near Rowe, Mass. The com- 

hany would pay the $34,500,000 construction costs and the com- 

liission would pay $5,000,000 research and development costs. 

| On Aug. 4 the commission granted a “conditional construction 

‘armit” for another large plant under the demonstration program. 

|. went to the Power Reactor Development Corp. of Detroit, a 

}onprofit organization supported by 26 utility and manufacturing 

Jorporations, for a 100,000-kw. fast-breeder plant at Lagoona 

beach, Monroe county, Mich. The reactor was expected to cost 

10,500,000 and was scheduled for completion between Dec. 15, 

59, and Dec. 15, 1960. 

| Afaska Reactor.—The Atomic Energy commission in August 

»preved “as a basis for contract negotiations” a proposal by the 


NUCLEAR TEST PLANE, a Convair NB—36H, the first aircraft to fly with an 
operating atomic reactor aboard. Test trials were conducted in 1956. The 
reactor was not used to power the plane 


Chugach Electric association of Anchorage, Alaska, and the Nu- 
clear Development Corporation of America to develop a 10,000- 
kw. demonstration nuclear power plant which would be built near 
Anchorage. The plant’s total cost would be about $20,000,000, 
of which the AEC would be asked to furnish $18,325,000. The 
reactor would be the first combining heavy water, the best mod- 
erator, with liquid sodium, the best coolant. The AEC’s approval, 
first of its kind, was for “limited initial design and development 
work.” 

The Chugach proposal was the third on which the AEC had 
acted under the second round of its Power Reactor Demonstra- 
tion program promulgated in Sept. 1955. Seven proposals were 
received under the second round program. The other two ap- 
proved as a basis of negotiation were proposals of the Rural 
Co-operative Power association of Elk River, Minn., for a 
22,000-kw. boiling water reactor, and of the Wolverine Electric 
co-operative of Big Rapids, Mich., for a 5,000-10,000-kw. aque- 
ous homogeneous reactor. 

Raw Materials.—In the first half of 1956 the United States 
became the free world’s largest producer of uranium—nearly 
3,000,000 tons of ore a year, with reserves of more than 30,- 
000,000 tons. The AEC announced that when its present ore- 
buying program ended in 1962 it would provide a guaranteed 
market to 1966 for uranium oxide in concentrates. It would pay 
$8 a pound for the oxide. 

Atomic Aeroplane.—Chairman Lewis L. Strauss of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy commission disclosed on June 13 that “in Jan- 
uary a turbojet (aircraft) engine was for the first time powered 
exclusively by heat from an experimental reactor operating on the 
ground at our testing station in Idaho.” The AEC earmarked 
$99,000,000 in fiscal 1957 for aircraft propulsion work, and the 
Civil Aeronautics administration forecast that civil aircraft 
manufacturers would have atomic power plants on their drawing 
boards ‘‘by 1965.” 

Atomic-Powered Ships.—The Bethlehem Steel company’s 
shipyard at Quincy, Mass., began work in July on an $88,000,000 
nuclear-powered guided missile cruiser. Westinghouse Electric 
corporation was to build the $18,300,000 atomic power plant. 
Rear Adm. Albert G. Mumma, chief of the navy’s bureau of ships, 

said that “by the early 1960s all major combatant naval vessels 
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CALDER HALL, Great Britain’s first atomic power plant and the largest in 
the world, opened at Cumberland, Eng., in Oct. 1956. The two generating units 
were expected to produce 92,000 kw. of electricity when the plant was in 
full operation 


authorized for construction are likely to be propelled by nuclear 
power.” 

Meanwhile, the atomic submarine “Nautilus” in the 18 months 
since she put to sea for the first time in Jan. 17, 1955, had logged 
nearly 50,000 mi. on her original fuel charge. The first fuel core 
was expected to be good for at least six months more. 

President Eisenhower on July 30, 1956, signed a congressional 
measure authorizing construction of the first U.S. atom-powered 
merchant ship. It was expected to cost about $40,000,000. On 
Sept. 25 Undersecretary of Commerce Louis S. Rothschild said 
the Maritime commission and AEC hoped to have the atom- 
powered merchant ship in operation before the end of 1959. He 
said it would be powered by “the most advanced type of pres- 
surized water atomic reactor” and would have a service speed of 
21 knots, carry about 100 passengers and have capacity for 12,000 
tons of cargo. It was reported that Norway, west Germany and 
Great Britain were also working on projects for nuclear propul- 
sion of merchant ships. 

The U.S.S.R. reported progress toward completion of an atom- 
powered icebreaker, and was also considering construction of a 
nuclear-powered whaling ship. The icebreaker was described as a 
16,000-ton, 428-ft. craft which would consume no more than five 
ounces of fuel a day and could operate without refuelling for 
about three years. Moscow radio said it would be able to break 
through the heaviest ice and reach the north pole. 

Hydrogen Power.—The United States, the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain continued long-range research in the hope some day 
of harnessing the H-bomb’s fusion reaction for industrial power. 
None claimed any major breakthroughs, Amasa Bishop, chief of 
the U.S. project, said in June that with fusion there exists ‘‘the 
possibility of direct generation of electrical power without the 
necessity of going through a heat cycle, which is both costly 
and inefficient.” This is because much of the energy released in 
fusion is in the form of charged particles. At the high tempera- 
tures involved, of the order of hundreds of millions of degrees, 
the reaction could be contained only by an electromagnetic field. 
Interaction of the charged particles with this field could “result 
in the direct generation of electrical power.” 

Atoms for Rockets.—The AEC’s Los Alamos laboratory re- 
vealed Sept. 9, 1956, for the first time that it was engaged in 
“research and development of nuclear rocket propulsion.” In 
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theory a small fission reactor might be used in a rocket as a sub- 
stitute for combustion of chemical fuels. The reactor would heat 
a light gas (preferably hydrogen) which would be expelled at 
high velocity, thus propelling the rocket in the opposite direction. 

Access Permits.—The Atomic Energy commission in June is- 
sued 67 “access permits” entitling holders to receive classified 
atomic information of industrial interest. This brought the total 
issued under the access permit program to 912. The AEC said 
it had sold about 11,000 confidential and 2,000 secret reports 
to permit holders. 

The commission also issued rules under which it would provide 
secret restricted data on fusion processes to persons involved 
in “substantial” efforts to produce fission power. 

Food Irradiation—The Atomic Energy commission in July 
1956 invited bids on a $3,000,000 food irradiation reactor it 
would build for the army quartermaster corps. On Sept. 25 the 
AEC announced that it had received proposals from 11 industrial 
firms. The quartermaster corps had been conducting experiments 
to determine whether foods sterilized by radiation would be non- 
toxic, acceptable to consumers in terms of appearance and taste, 
and economically competitive with foods preserved by other 
means. The new reactor, to be moderated with water and powered 
with solid fuel elements, would provide a large-scale gamma 
radiation source for the experimental program. 

Isotopes.—In the ten years through May 31, 1956, the Atomic 
Energy commission made 82,688 shipments of radioactive iso- 
topes to industrial, medical and research users. Of this total, 
4,334 shipments went to foreign countries. In the United States 
1,200 industrial firms were using these so-called tracer materials 
possessing radioactive “tags.” The AEC said annual savings from 
their industrial use amounted to about $100,000,000 and would 
increase tenfold during the next ten years. 

Newest Reactor Concept.—The commission disclosed that it 
had started a program to develop reactors fuelled by a mixture 
of uranium and plutonium. So far no one had succeeded in safely 
harnessing the energy of highly poisonous plutonium for nuclear 
power. The uranium-plutonium project brought to nine the num- 
ber of experimental power reactor designs on which the AEC was 
working. The others were pressurized water, boiling water, 
sodium-graphite, aqueous homogeneous, fast breeder, liquid 
metal-fuelled, organic-moderated and closed-cycle gas-cooled. 

(See also BupcEeT, NATIONAL; Puysics; PuBLic HEALTH EN- 
GINEERING; UNITED NATIONS; URANIUM.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—U.S. Atomic Energy Commission reports and speeches 
(1956); Atomic Industrial Forum memos (1956); Nucleonics (1956 is- 
sues); Science (1956 issues); Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists (1956 
issues); National Academy of Sciences-National Research Council report on 
“The Biological Effects of Atomic Radiations” (June 12, 1956); Nuclear 
Explosions, published by the government of India (June 1956); 1956 News- 
letters of the Federation of American Scientists; 1956 news dispatches of 
the United Press and the Associated Press; transcript of hearings before 
house appropriations subcommittees (June 1956). (J. L. Mr.) 
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Australia is a realm of 


Australia, Commonwealth Of. iso Commocwcan oe 


Nations, situated in the southern hemisphere. Federal capital: 
Canberra. Areas and populations of the federated states, North- 
ern Territory and Australian Capital Territory are given in the 
table. Apart from the larger state capitals there was only one 
city (metropolitan population) of more than 100,000 in 1954: 
Newcastle, N.S.W., 178,156. Territories under the administra- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Australia but not included in it 
comprise Papua and the trust territory of New Guinea (see 
PapuA-NEw GUINEA; TRusT Territories), Norfolk Island (13 


sq.mi.; pop. [1954 census] 942), the island trust territory of 
Nauru (8 sq.mi.; pop. [1954 census] 3.473), Ashmore and Car- 
tier Islands, Heard and Macdonald Islands (159 sq.mi.), Cocos 
| (Keeling) Islands (5 sq.mi., pop. [1955 est.| 1,000) and the Aus- 
| tralian antarctic territory (2,472,000 sq.mi.). Language: English. 
| Religion (1954 census): Anglican 3,408,850; Roman Catholic 
2,061,986; Methodist 977,933; Presbyterian 869,242; Baptist 
| 127,444; Lutheran 116,178; Church of Christ 80,344; Greek 
| Orthodox 74,760; Congregational 69,452; other Christian 247,- 
| 485; Jewish 48,439; other non-Christian 6,378; indefinite and no 
religion 42,140; no reply 855,898. Queen, Elizabeth II; governor 
| general in 1956, Field Marshal Sir William Slim; prime minister, 
| Robert Gordon Menzies. 


Capital 
State or (with metropolitan pop. Area Population|| 
territory 1954 census) (in sq.mi.) (1947 census) (1954 census) 
New South Wales Sydney .(1,863,161) 309,433 2,984,838 3,423,529 
Victoria Melbourne (1,524,111) 87,884 2,054,701 2,452,341 
Queensland Brisbane . (502,353) 670,500 1,106,415 1,318,258 
South Australia Adelaide . (483,508) 380,070 646,073 797,094 
\ Western Australia Perth paz 11,4427) 975,920 502,480 639,771 
Tasmania Hobart (95,206) 26,215 257,078 308,752 
Northern Territory Darwin (8,071) 523,620 10,868 16,452 
Australian Capital 
Territory Canberra (28,277) 939 16,905 30,315 
ORGS ows im) oS ee) eh 'e. Gi. SS eke 2,974,581 7,579,358  8,986,529§ 


*Including Fremantle. {Including 28 sq.mi. at Jervis Bay (federal port, 90 mi. E.N.E. 
of Canberra). ||Excluding full-blooded aborigines: (1947 census) 46,638; but including 
half-caste (1954 census) 27,179. §1955 est. 9,201,000. 


History.—As regards internal politics, 1956 was a quiet year 
with the Liberal-Country party government supported by a rec- 
pord majority of 27 in the house of representatives. There was 
still dissension within the Labour party, despite the near elimi- 
ation in the Dec. 1955 elections of the Catholic Action break- 
way group, and it did not offer spirited opposition. 

In the senate, two Catholic Action or anticommunist labour 
senators held the balance of power from July 1 when newly 
elected senators entered parliament. Senate strengths were 
iberal-Country party 28; Labour 28; anticommunist Labour 2. 
he anticommunist senators did not oppose government legis- 
cation, but Liberal leaders warned publicly there might be a 
capprochement between the Labour party and the two break- 
away senators when a suitable opportunity arose to force an is- 
‘Weue in the senate which would bring about a federal general 
Election. 

The eclipse of the anticommunist Labour party continued at 
Wthe polls. Of 14 candidates in the Tasmanian state election in 
‘WDctober, rz lost their deposits. None won a seat. In the federal 
»y-election for Barker the same month, the anticommunist can- 
jidate also lost his deposit. Despite continuing dissension within 
he party, state elections and the Barker by-election later in the 
rear showed a slight swing toward official Labour. In March the 

New South Wales Labour government had dropped seven seats 
thn the state elections and was returned to power with a narrow 
majority. A South Australian election the same day returned a 
Liberal government to power with party strengths unchanged. In 
april, however, following a federal supplementary budget increas- 
Ing taxation, the Labour government in Western Australia in- 
reased its majority by three. In Queensland in May, the Labour 
hovernment retained its majority of 23, and strengths also re- 
Jnained unchanged in Tasmania in an October election, with 
\,abour continuing to hold office. At the resultant by-election for 
hhe Barker seat, the Liberal candidate was successful but with 
| majority of 5,000 less than in the previous December. 
Inflationary pressures were again evident in 1956. On June 30 
ue retail price index was 6% higher than in the previous year. 
\'he basic wage, where tied to the retail price index, rose to 
1:13. 9s..per week in November, as compared with £12 5s. in June 
hgsg. Advances for instalment purchases stood at £209,300,000 
June 30, 1956, as compared with £181,300,000 the previous 
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June, an increase of 14%. The government and trading banks, to 
ease inflationary pressure, adopted what the federal treasurer, 
Sir Arthur Fadden, described as a “policy of restraint.” In March 
the prime minister, R. G. Menzies, introduced a supplementary 
budget, levying increased taxes on cars, motor fuel, liquor, ciga- 
rettes, tobacco and other “luxury” items. Customs and excise 
duties were also increased, and the bank overdraft interest rate 
raised to 6%. Menzies told parliament that without the program 
inflationary factors in the economy would end Australia’s present 
high measure of prosperity and give the government a budget 
deficit of at least £30,000,000 for 1955-56. Following the supple- 
mentary budget, the treasurer announced in July a surplus of 
£61,300,000 for 1955-56, and in August he budgeted for a £108,- 
700,000 surplus for 1956-57. 

There were two anti-inflation conferences of premiers in Can- 
berra during 1956; both ended in disagreement. The federal 
government sponsored the conferences in an endeavour to reach 
a uniform wage policy. In Sept. 1953 the commonwealth arbitra- 
tion court had suspended quarterly cost-of-living adjustments 
of the basic wage for all members of commonwealth unions, but 
some state governments had continued to grant these adjust- 
ments to members of state unions. This led to an increasing dis- 
parity between federal and state basic wages. At a conference in 
August, the federal treasurer, Sir Arthur Fadden, sought agree- 
ment from all state premiers to the abolition of the quarterly 
cost-of-living adjustment. This the Victorian and New South 
Wales premiers refused unless the federal government reduced 
its spending and took other anti-inflationary measures they ad- 
vocated. A similar conference in November also ended in stale- 
mate. By the end of 1956, however, all states except New South 
Wales had suspended quarterly cost-of-living adjustments. 

Despite more import restrictions, Australia ended the financial 
year with a visible overseas trade deficit of £46,800,000. The 
total deficit, including invisibles, was £221,500,000. On June 28 
the government announced the halving of imports of fully as- 
sembled cars and a 30% cut in the import of unassembled chassis. 
Carpets, whisky, cigarettes and tinned “luxury” foods were other 
items affected. With heavy exports in October and improving 
prices for wool, Australia had a visible overseas trade surplus 
of £39,500,000 for the first four months of the financial year 
1956-57. This was an £80,000,000 improvement on the position 
at the same time in the previous financial year. 

Australia became the biggest single borrower from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development when it was 
announced on Dec. 5 that the bank had approved a new loan of 
$50,000,000 to Australia. This brought Australia’s total borrow- 
ing from the bank to $317,730,000. 

Although Australia’s planned migrant intake for 1955-56 was 
125,000, there were actually 133,000 arrivals. A slight target re- 
duction to 115,000 for 1956-57 was announced in August. 

In the federal budget in August, the defense vote of £190,000,- 
ooo for 1956-57 was the same as the previous year. However, 
the division between the services showed substantial alteration, 
the estimates for the army and navy being reduced, and those 
for the air force and defense production being increased. 

Between Sept. 27 and Oct. 21 the British ministry of supply 
carried out four experimental atomic explosions at Maralinga, 
South Australia. One was an atomic weapon dropped from a 
R.A.F. Valiant bomber. 

After seven years of preparation the Olympic games were 
opened by the duke of Edinburgh in Melbourne on Nov. 22 and 
ended on Dec. 8. 

Other events of importance during the year were the discovery 
of a great deposit of bauxite in the Cape York peninsula (the 
field was said to cover an area of 2,000 sq.mi. and to be g ft. 
deep), and the exceptionally severe floods which affected the 
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states of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland and South Aus- 
tralia during July and August. A number of rivers, including the 
Murray, the Darling, the Burdekin and the Lachlan overflowed 
their banks, flooding great areas of farm and grazing land and 
causing damage estimated at many millions of pounds. 

(See also UnrtTEeD NATIONS.) (RAGR Mv Ft Xe) 


Education.—Schools (1953): government (including primary, secondary, 
junior technical) 7,595, pupils 1,149,915, teachers 40,237; private (all 
types) 1,958, pupils 366,086, teachers 13,898; vocational (1951) 146, 
students 159,310, teachers 6,784. Teacher-training colleges rss students 
(1953) 7,141. Universities (1955-56): 10, students (including part-time) 
Orr inance and Banking.—Monetary unit: Australian pound, with an ex- 
change rate of £A1.25=£1 sterling and £A0.45=U.S.$1. Budget: (1955- 
56) revenue £A1,130,700,000, expenditure £AL,069,000,000; (1956-57 
est.) revenue £A1,230,200,000, expenditure £A1,121,400,000. Total public 
debt: (June 1955) £43,749,444,000, of which £351,019,000 to U.K. 
Currency circulation: (Jan. 1955) £A292,000,000; (Jan. 1956) £A335,- 
000,000. Deposit money: (Jan. 1955) #A1,261,000,000; (Jan. 1956) 
£Ax,252,000,000. Gold and foreign exchange holdings: (Dec. 1954) 
U.S.$1,133,000,000; (Dec. 1955) U.S.$835,000,000. 

Foreign Trade.—(1955) Imports £A863,000,000, exports £A782,500,000. 
Main sources of imports: U.K. 44%; other sterling area 13%; US. and 
Canada 15%; continental E.P.U. (European Payments Union ) countries 
14%; Japan 3%. Main destinations of exports: U.K. 35%; other sterling 
area 18%: France 9%; other continental E.P.U. 13%; U.S. and Canada 
8%: Japan 9%. Main exports: wool 45%; wheat 8%; butter 4%. 

Transport and Communications.— Roads (June 1954) 839,600 km. Licensed 
motor vehicles (Oct. 1955): passenger 1,392,000; commercial 657,000. 
Railways (1954) 43.780 km.; freight (1954-55) 11,928,000,000 ton-km. 
Shipping (July 1955): merchant vessels of 100 gross tons and over 374; 
total tonnage 612,430. Air transport (1955): 1,780,488,000 passenger-km. ; 
freight 81,756,000 ton-km. Telephones (Jan. 1955) 1,530,680. Licensed 
radio sets (June 1955) 2,034,676. ‘ 

Agriculture—Production (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses): 
wheat 5,323,000 (4,534,000): oats 726,000 (590,000); barley 828,000 
(646,000); maize 91,000 (131,000); potatoes 376,000 (364,000); rye 
(10,000); apples (1953) 238,000, (1952) 176,000. Wool production 
(metric tons, clean basis 359,000 (327,000). Food production (metric tons, 
1955): milk 6,372,000; butter 190,800; cheese 45,600; beef and veal 757,- 
200; pork 98,400; mutton and lamb 390,000; sugar, raw value 1,204,000. 
Wine production (1954) 1,150,000 hectolitres. Livestock (Sept. 1955): 
sheep 130,849,000, cattle 15,836,000, horses 803,000, pigs 1,297,000. 

Industry.—F uel and power (1955): coal 19,584,000 metric tons; lignite 
10,272,000 metric tons; manufactured gas (year ended June) 1,226,400,000 
cu.m.; electricity 16,104,000,000 kw.hr. Production (metric tons, 1955): 
pig iron (year ended May) 1,896,000; crude steel (year ended May) 
2,244,000; zinc (smelter) 102,360; copper (smelter) 40,320; refined lead 
228,000; tin (smelter) 2,040; cement (year ended June) 1,960,800; cotton 
yarn (year ended June) 15,840; wool yarn (year ended June) 19,320; gold 
1,049,000 fine oz.; tin concentrates (Sn content, 1954) 2,108 metric tons. 
New houses and flats completed (1955) 80,355. 

ENCYCLOP£DIA BRITANNICA FitmMs.—Australia 
Symphony (1955). 


(1948); Bushland 


Austria A republic of central Europe, Austria is bounded 

* north by Germany and Czechoslovakia, east by Hun- 
gary, south by Yugoslavia and Italy and west by Switzerland. 
Area: 32,374 sq.mi. Pop.: (1951 census) 6,933,905; (1955 est.) 
6,974,000. Language: German 98%, others 2% (mainly Slovene 
in Carinthia). Religion (1951): Roman Catholic 89.3%; Protes- 
tant 6.2%; Jewish 0.16%; most of the remainder professed no 
religion at all. Principal towns (pop., 1951 census) : Vienna (cap.) 
1,766,102; Graz 226,453; Linz 184,685; Salzburg 102,927; Inns- 
bruck 95,055; Klagenfurt 62,782. President in 1956, Theodor 
Korner; chancellor, Julius Raab. 

History.—Serious differences between the two coalition par- 
ties, the People’s Catholic party (Conservatives) and the Social 
Democratic party (Socialists), led to the dissolution of the 
Nationalrat (parliament) and the subsequent holding of a gen- 
eral election on May 13, 1956. The People’s party obtained 82 
seats (gaining eight) and the Socialists won 74 seats (gaining 
one). The People’s party majority over the Socialists increased 
from one to eight. The Communists were reduced from four to 
three and the neo-Nazis (newly formed Freedom party) from 
fourteen to six. The two main parties were strengthened at the 
expense of the two extremes, but the Conservatives to a greater 
degree than the Socialists. The most alarming decline for the 
latter was in Vienna, their traditional stronghold, where their 
number of votes fell from 590,290 in 1953 to 562,618 in 1956, 
as compared with a corresponding gain by the People’s party 
whose votes rose from 362,119 to 406,631. 


AUSTRIA 


ESCAPING THE HEAT, thousands of bathers from Vienna, Aus., crowded into 
pools and rivers during the summer of 1956 


It had spoken well for the political skill of the Austrian peo- 
ple that the coalition continued after the departure of the 
occupation forces. But as the result of the 1956 election the 
Socialists had to accept a certain reduction of their power in 
the government. Certain nationalized industries such as the huge 
Linz steel works, which had previously been under the control 
of the Socialist-administered ministry of transport and nation- 
alized undertakings, were formed into a public company whose 
board of directors consisted of three Socialist and three Con- 
servative cabinet ministers, the latter including the chancellor. 
A second group of semistate undertakings, namely those con- 
trolled by the big nationalized banks, remained under the non- 
party minister of finance, Reinhard Kamitz. All official and semi- 
official posts continued to be divided between the coalition 
partners according to the rules of “proportion’”—in relation to 
the voting strength of the respective parties at the general elec- 
tion. 

Neutrality was the keynote in foreign policy though there 
was never any doubt that Austria considered itself as part of 
the western world. The events in Hungary in October and Novem- 
ber provided the first serious test and, with Soviet armour 30 mi. 
east of Vienna, brought home to the Austrians the dangers in- 
herent in their geographical position. The U.S.S.R. claimed that 
arms and “Fascist” agents had been imported into Hungary 
over the Austrian frontier but this was denied by the Austrian 
government. 

The exact interpretation to be put on the nature of Austrian 
neutrality remained subject to controversy. Both coalition 
parties approved of Austria’s joining the Council of Europe 
although Switzerland was not represented in it. The Swiss 
example was studied with particular care in connection with 
the organization of the new army. The cadres of the army were 
ready when the occupation forces left. They had been trained 
in the western zones under the code name “Gendarmerie B” 
and were subject to the supervision of the Socialist minister of 
the interior, Oskar Helmer. The state secretary of this ministry, 
Ferdinand Graf, a Conservative, was on June 22 appointed head 
of the new ministry of defense and given a Socialist state sec- 
retary, Karl Stefani. Medical examinations were begun in May 
and the first conscripts were called to the colours in*® October. 
The army was to be kept at a strength of approximately 
30,000 but armament was poor, consisting largely of out-of- 


date equipment left behind by the United States and the 
WES-O- Re 

A mixed commission in Munich made good progress in dealing 
| with economic differences that had arisen between Austria and 
the German Federal Republic as a result of the Austrian state 
| treaty of 1955. From Oct. 22 to 24, 1956, Chancellor Raab 
visited Bonn and had friendly discussions with Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer and other German ministers. Relations with Italy 
| were darkened by what was claimed to be forcible Italianization 
(of the Austrian minority in Italy’s northern province of Alto 
| Adige. This problem, which had cropped up from time to time 
(since 1918, gave rise to some outbreaks of nationalism in Aus- 
| tria which seemed to find little response among the mass of the 
| people. 
| On the eve of the Hungarian drama the country seemed more 
ccontented than at any other time since 1914. The Institute of 
iEconomic Research reported in April that during 1955 there had 
been a 14% rise in national income. Iron and steel production 
had trebled since 1938. Building activity had increased by 13% 
ssince 1954 and tourist traffic by 16%. The number of licensed 
hmotor vehicles rose from 530,000 in April 1955 to 650,000 in April 
(1956. Traffic congestion on a scale comparable with that of west- 
“ern European capitals was noticeable in Vienna, particularly 
Hduring the September international fair where Austria’s posi- 
jtion at the crossroads between east and west was epitomized 
boy large exhibits from the United States, China and the Soviet 
}Union. 
At the end of the year, the Southeast railway’s modern-style 
station in Vienna was nearing completion and work proceeded 
lypace on the Salzburg-Vienna motor road. The first of a series 
)ot huge power stations on the Danube was begun at Persenbeug 
Lower Austria. 
The rebuilt Vienna opera house experienced a period of crisis 
which culminated in the resignation of its director, Karl Boehm. 
‘As a result the office was divided into an administrative section 
rad a musical section, with Herbert von Karajan appointed to 
he latter. (Nari) 


) Education.—Schools (1954): primary 5,222, pupils 780,835, teachers 
17,250; secondary 176, pupils 77,022, teachers 4,485; vocational (exclud- 
ls compulsory part-time) 174, pupils 37,822; teacher-training colleges 
$2, students 4,744. Institutions of higher education (1954) 14, students 
5,954, teaching staff 2,391. 
Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: schilling, exchange rate 26 to the 
_S. dollar. Budget (1955 actual; 1956 est. in parentheses): revenue 27,- 
38,000,000 schillings (26,035,000,000 schillings); expenditure 26,800,- 
b30,000 schillings (28,208,000,000 schillings). Internal debt (1953) 11,- 
8,300,000 schillings; external debt 2,052,300,000 schillings. Gold and 
inreign exchange holdings, central bank (March 1955) U.S.$359,000,000; 
MKMarch 1956) U.S.$345,000,000. Currency circulation (Jan. 19553 Jan. 
1556 in parentheses) 11,900,000,000 schillings (12,860,000,000 schillings). 
eposit money (Jan. 1955: Jan. 1956 in parentheses) 15,980,000,000 
niellings (15,360,000,000 schillings). ae 
| Foreign Trade.—(1955) Imports 23,068,000,000 schillings; exports 18,- 
-466.000,000 schillings. Main destination of exports: Germany 25%; Italy 
q:%: other continental E.P.U. (European Payments Union) countries 

5%: US. and Canada 5%; sterling area 9%; U.K. 4%. Main sources of 
aports: Germany 35%; Italy 8%; other continental E.P.U. 19%; US. 
“td Canada 12%: sterling area 9%; U.K. 5%. ; 
Wi Transport and Communications.—Roads (1955) 30,722 km. Motor vehicles 
use (end Oct. 1954): passenger 89,035; commercial 53,817. Federal 
llilways (1954) 6,026 km.; 5,179,325 passenger-km. ; freight 6,049,000 
fn-km. Telephones (Jan. 1955) 479,386. Licensed radio receiving sets 
):954) 1,683,270. ; 
} Agriculture—Production (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses): wheat 
}c9,000 (452,000); barley 346,000 (312,000); oats 364,000 (334,000) ; 
fe 416,000 (370,000); maize 152,000 (149,000) ; beet sugar (raw ) 190,- 
bo (215,000); potatoes 3,005,000 (2,792,000) ; wine (hectolitres 1954) 
470,000. Livestock (1955): cattle 2,346,479; sheep 254,570; Pigs 2,933,- 
{ 3; horses 235,614; mules and asses 1,000; goats 256,078. ke tes 
|| Industry.—Fuel and power (1955): coal 175,200 metric tons; lignite 
1588,000 metric tons; electricity (excluding industrial generation) 8,388,- 
50,000 kw.hr.; manufactured gas (Vienna only) 345,600,000 cu.m.; natu- 
| gas 748,452,000 cu.m.; crude oil 3,664,992 metric tons. Production 
» Jaetric tons, 1955): iron ore, 30% metal content, 2,844,000; pig iron 1,- 
, 8,206; crude steel 1,822,956; magnesite 991,728; aluminium 67,848; 
4 ppper (electrolytic) 10,320; cement 1,858,596; paper 401,340; nitroge- 
(.¢ hus fertilizers (N content, June 1954-55) 107,800; cotton yarn 23,160; 
. \vercotton fabrics 15,120; wool yarn 11,520; rayon staple fibre 39,600; 
' wn softwood (1954) 3,758,000 cu.m.; sawn hardwood (1954) 123,000 
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Autobiography: see American LiTeRATURE; etc. 
Automation: see ELecrronics; TELEGRAPHY. 
Automobile Accidents: see AccipEnTs. 


Automobile Industr _ The year 1956, which marked the 

iP 60th anniversary of the start of 
the automobile industry'in the United States, was the industry’s 
biggest expansion year, as capital expenditures increased 68% 
over those of 1955. The 1956 expansion program included the 
following major expenditures: General Motors corporation, more 
than $1,000,000,000; Ford Motor company, $592,000,000; and 
Chrysler corporation, $150,000,000. Other expansion was evi- 
denced as G.M.’s new Technical centre—a 330-ac., 25-building 
site near Detroit—was dedicated May 15-16, 1956. In mid-June, 
the Ford Motor company broke ground for a multimillion-dollar 
research and engineering centre at Dearborn, Mich. 

All-in-all, 1956 could be termed a “good year” for produc- 
tion. The impetus to sales by the introduction of 1957 models 
in October and November of 1956 was expected to put 1956 over 
the 6,000,000 mark. The industry marked an exceptionally good 
first half as 3,191,706 cars were built from January to June, a 
record topped only by the first six months of 1953 and 1955. 
The “big three,” General Motors, Ford and Chrysler, had 96.25% 
of the total first half output compared with 94.68% in the first 
half of 1955. 

Truck production of about 1,150,000 units was estimated for 
1956 as heavy-duty truck output increased about 62% over 1955. 
The truck-trailer production in 1956 topped all previous years 
with a final total of about 75,000 units. 

The year 1956 saw many changes within the industry as Kaiser 
and Willys motors dropped out of the passenger car business 
to concentrate entirely on utility vehicles, Willys becoming a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the Kaiser Motors corporation. The 
Studebaker-Packard corporation offered the Clipper as a com- 
pletely separate line, and Ford introduced the Continental Mark 
II, a new prestige car in the $10,000 price class. The Conti- 
nental was a two-door hardtop coupé with a hood that extended 
back almost one-third of the over-all car length of 18 ft. Com- 
ponents of the car were subjected to stringent quality checks 
before, during and after assembly; and each unit was road tested 
before it was shipped from the factory in a fleece-lined canvas 
and plastic covering. The exclusive control of the Ford Motor 
company by the Ford family came to an end at the beginning 
of the year, when the Ford foundation sold 10,200,000 shares 
of common stock to the public. 

The biggest change occurred at the end of July when 


DISPLAY AREA of the General Motors corporation Technical centre at Warren, 
Mich., dedicated in May 1956 
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Top, left: 1957 LINCOLN four-door sedan 

Top, right: 1957 FORD four-door Victoria sedan 

Centre, left: 1957 DE SOTO Fireflite two-door hardtop 

Centre, right: 1957 IMPERIAL Southampton four-door hardtop 
Bottom, left: 1957 CHEVROLET Bel Air station wagon 
Bottom, right: 1957 NASH Country Club two-door sedan 


Studebaker-Packard corporation, Curtiss-Wright corporation and 
Daimler-Benz A. G. of west Germany came to an agreement 
whereby Curtiss-Wright, an aviation company formed in 1929, 
paid Studebaker-Packard $35,000,000 for long-term leases on its 
plants at Utica, Mich., and South Bend, Ind., and for the outright 
purchase of Studebaker-Packard’s Aerophysics Development cor- 
poration in Santa Barbara, Calif. All three plants thereafter 
operated as wholly-owned Curtiss-Wright subsidiaries, but 
Studebaker-Packard continued to function as a separate entity 
with its own board of directors and officers. Under the agreement, 
all Studebaker-Packard automotive manufacturing was to be con- 
centrated at South Bend with the company operating in selected 
diversified areas of the automotive field instead of competing 
with the rest of the auto industry in all price classes. The over-all 
program provided for an option to Curtiss-Wright to buy 5,000,- 
ooo of unissued Studebaker-Packard stock for $5 a share during 
the first two years of the three-year “advisory management” con- 
tract. Daimler-Benz, with a huge automotive plant at Stuttgart, 
Ger., was to supply Curtiss-Wright with important developments 
in the diesel and gasoline engine fields. 

Dealer Relations——The soaring auto market brought to a 
head many problems in the retailing of automobiles to the public. 
Dealers complained of factory pressure as cars poured from the 
production lines and competition became keen. Only a 1.7% 
profit of sales before taxes had been realized by dealers in 1955 
as they cut prices and engaged in heavy advertising. During the 
first quarter of 1956 dealer profits were only 0.8%, compared 
with 3.1% during the same period in 1955. 

Nearly 40 legislative measures were introduced during the 
84th session of congress concerning factory-dealer relations. One, 


the O’Mahoney-Celler “day-in-court” bill,‘passed and was signed 
by Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower on Aug. 8, 1956. The law permits 
the nation’s 40,000 dealers to bring damage suits in federal courts 
against manufacturers who fail to act in “‘good faith” in com- 
plying with the terms of dealer franchise agreements, or in 
terminating or not renewing the franchises. 

The senate judiciary antitrust and monopoly subcommittee, 
headed by Joseph C. O’Mahoney (Dem., Wyo.), held hearings 
from Nov. 8 through Dec. 9, 1955, on the concentration of power 
in the auto industry. Facts were sought to help congress pass laws 
to “stabilize the relationship” between dealers and their factories. 
On Jan. 19, 1956, a senate interstate commerce subcommittee 
with A. S. Monroney (Dem., Okla.) as chairman began open 
hearings on complaints that had been aired by car dealers at 
the O’Mahoney hearings to the effect that their franchises were 
one-sided in favour of the factory. Dealers complained about 
phantom freight (freight charges that did not accurately reflect 
the transportation costs of the car from the factory to the show- 
room), bootlegging (the wholesale selling by dealers of new cars 
to used car lots) and unsound financing. 

These hearings prompted the industry to review the whole 
structure of dealer relations and as a result, late in 1955, General 
Motors changed the duration of its contracts with dealers from 
one year to five years, giving dealers more long-term security. 
Then on March 1, 1956, General Motors announced broad 
changes in its dealer selling contracts including: (1) the as- 
sumption by G.M. of full cost of warranty adjustments; (2) 
larger allowances on all new cars of the preceding model year 
remaining in stock when a new model is announced; (3) as- 
sistance and substantial protection for the dealer with respect 
to disposal of his premises and leaseholds in the event of termi- 
nation; and (4) inclusion of ‘a detailed provision for evaluating 
dealer sales performance based on all factors, including local 
conditions. 


ail 


Ford and Chrysler subsequently granted 100% warranty pro- 
tection to their dealers. The “big three” took steps to kill phan- 
tom freight by realigning their destination charges to certain 
outlying areas, and named vice-presidents in charge of dealer 
relations to give dealers a direct channel of communication with 
top auto management. 

Employment.—The longest strike in North American automo- 
bile history, a 148-day walkout at five General Motors of Canada 
plants, ended in mid-February for 17,000 United Automobile 
workers (U.A.W.) members. The settlement, which was to run 
to Aug. 1, 1958, was similar to the U.S. auto contracts negotiated 
in 1955, providing for supplemental unemployment pay, three 
annual hourly wage increases of six cents, improved pension and 
insurance benefits, adjustments in wage inequities and extra pay 
hikes for skilled workers. This package was valued at about 25 
cents an hour. The strike had begun when 1956 model change- 
Over operations were only partly completed and was estimated to 
have cost the workers $26,000,000 and the company the produc- 
tion of 60,000 cars. 

The week of June 4, 1956, marked the 20th anniversary of the 
U.A.W. union. As of that time, 17 states had approved the in- 
tegration of supplemental unemployment benefits with state un- 
employment plans. Contracts won by the C.I.O. auto workers in 
1955 required that there must be “integration” of state and 
company plans in states employing at least two-thirds of the 
firms’ workers. Ohio, Virginia and Indiana turned down the in- 
tegration that would permit a worker to collect both state and 
private unemployment pay. Five affected states had not decided 
either way. 

At the end of June, a laid-off Detroit worker became the first 
_ person ever to draw a supplemental unemployment benefit pay- 
ment. It was only $13.93, but it increased by 40% the $33 he 
drew weekly in Michigan unemployment compensation. There 
was enough money built up in the supplemental unemployment 
benefits funds—to which car companies had been contributing at 
the rate of five cents per hour worked by each employee—to pro- 
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was eliminated from the Studebaker Flightomatic in favour of 
a torque converter drive that operates at all times. 

The Firebird II, General Motors’ second experimental gas tur- 
bine car, was shown publicly for the first time in Jan. 1956. 
Greater efficiency and economy in this new gas turbine engine 
come from a regenerator or heat exchanger which recaptures 
more than 80% of the exhaust heat and uses it to preheat the in- 
coming air. Road tests showed that the heat exchanger reduces 
fuel consumption at least 50% and also helps improve low-speed 
performance. On March 30 a 1956 Plymouth sedan powered with 
a regenerative gas turbine engine completed a four-day coast-to- 


Table l.—World Motor Vehicle Production in 1955 


Passenger 
Area cors Trucks Buses Total 

United States. . 2... 6 7,920,186 1,245,083 4,023 9,169,292 
Canada's. of siceute. js fells 374,945 78,882 355 454,182 

Subtotal... 5 e « 4) 8,295,131 t, 323,959 4,378 9,623,474 
Australia 6 45,423 16,465 Ane 61,888 
Austrial cmeneixe ae hua ponte VA 6,456 512 18,080 
Belonia: G oy. feycecs ss) cs : 2576 368 1,625 
Czechoslovakia. . .... y t T 25,000 
primes G oot a6. o 6.0 t t tT t 
Fitch tei ae ah eins vi if + Tt t 
Franceme-mramrane tsps Mem tenis 561,465 160,628 2,968 725,061 
Germany, east. - .. « 24,000 17,000 arate 51,000 
Germany, west. . . - ss 762,205 140,529 6,008 908,742 
Hungiaryarets, aati) tee ees t T tT 1,350 
viele 5 he oo dein 8,541 11,169 $55 19,710 
Italy . . ves 230,833 35,071§ 2,852 268,756 
Japan cute ast ca 5 13,354 129,832 4,807 147,993 
Netherlands!) 3 ce) s 14,872 4,663 591 20,126 
Reh os Seno oeo oO o 4,100 10,400 vinis 14,500 
Seven ¢ Gea dc o 6 Oso Soe i if 3,972 
Socks co so od . 33,140 15,377 1,782 50,299 
Switzerland ...... 5 ie} 554 129 683 
USSU RiO 0 cen wu al tan fa site A 106,000 329,000 10,300 445,300 
United Kingdom. . . . . . 897,560 331,167 9,657 1,238,384 
Vig osicividieuts seure: isis) ele il 2,160 ate 2,160 

Subtotaloeee set ce ten a hore 2,716,577 1,211,728 39,974 4,004,629 

World totals. . . 2... 11,011,708 2,535,693 44,352 13,628,103 


*Includes 773 Jeeps. TNot available. fJan. to Nov. 1955 inclusive. §Includes 12,193 
station wagons. ||Includes 87,743 three-wheeled vehicles. Renault's production in 
Spain. 9Total motor vehicles published by U.S.S.R.; breakdown by types estimated by 
Automobile Manufacturers association. éWorld totals of passenger cars, trucks and buses 
separately do not equal the combined total because the motor vehicle total in some coun- 
tries is not broken into cars, trucks and buses. 

Source: Automotive Division, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Table Il.—Monthly Factory Sales of Vehicles from Plants in U.S. 


5 as oer 1956 1956 1955 
vide four weeks of benefits to qualified workers unemployed be- sis ieee not te 
4 i = 1 Passenger trucks and motor motor 
cause of the production slack-off that occurred in June. — er rucks.2n gnotor: motor 
Engineering.—Horsepower ratings continued spiraling upward jouory . 2. ee ee 591,032 99,221 690,253 725,379 
i Ta LURID EOGITeMnn RebrUOhyo cits ce) ei: » . 560,924 102,662 663,586 744,942 
as two makers pushed the power plants in their luxury produc- Febeeory “te Sa Aer Sesireotel 106.813 bBo ce 094,597 
i j S | ae eae oe eRe ee ace 552,881 101,452 654,333 881,84 
tion models beyond 300 h.p., Cadillac to 305 h.p. and Packard Aca ree oe ay pe7eeh Clee oot ppyaee 
to 310 h.p. All other cars boasted of a 200-or-higher horse- June... ......-- ee eet4 239.082 BALE 
: a : . i thats she orate te Fok ; 5 ; h 
power rating for at least one of their eight-cylinder engines. aya. 0 222 2iii! F720 geo 8 302 ee 
mn ’ j i 1 7 7 September . . 1 +. + «as Ne 4 ' 
The Rambler’s six-cylinder rating jumped from go h.p. in 1955 SH See 4,256,976* 828,267"  5,085,243* 6,908,079 
to 120 hp. in 1956. The biggest numerical jumps were shown sicalesintity.dilics 
4 + i fact iation, 
by Lincoln which went to 285 h.p. from 225 and DeSoto to 255 pource:: Aisabiphie Manuc eo wer ooo 
ao average ROE: Table Ill_—Exports and Imports of Motor Vehicles by Producing Countries 
Boer. “OR 1956 models was 1955 Exports 1955 Imports 
206.2 compared with ot 2 we Trucks Buses Total eget Trucks Buses Total 
z rage compression i Sout 169,314. 6,477 386,973 57,115 PSUOr | soe 58,425 
2 ie 2 teint PON kA ae Cy ea 18,431 48,546 8,898 505 57,949 
ratio rose from 7.96 to 8.46, © 222222221 223115 1751812 6,477 405,404 105,661 10,208» 505 116,374 
} wi igh at * 
with Packard the hig oe ‘Australia ia) cite wsmie < Piece 1,509 ce : ae 131,593 sige A passe 
Beg eet a) pealonest ratio. of: ig, Oe 20,908 3,569 87 24,564? P°110,389° > 19 S9DNNY oe ena o7S 
fered in 1956 was 7.44 to 1. All Czechoslovakia ...... t t Tt t Bele Hl cig a ale 
! Z ; : : Denmarks a) etn nnencne 1,175 939 aes 2,114 : oT ay ee 
| Passenger car engines, ICM Gp ecet = ile coh) 2 bo a. ~ 132,859 ee iaZe 162,681 B02», ; : ; 
i iemsixeswadopted the 12-volt  Germawrect. 2 a4] 491 57,896. 1,572 403,959 16,863 1375), waeaF hil PAd7;OOO 
‘4 j FIUNG OnYel evel ot eos (oi ewe, 1c 1,147 axe’ seve ; Sie sek 7 feo 
i pectic system biases cS ie Be Ae sattne aein 370 730) ¥ 17.0715 
| Improvements were made in EE ae ea a ei 69,397 AOeat a sees ee pede mutates ease 
i) i , 5 Soe So) ee aaa i 4,604 49,242 14,042 160 63,444 
‘three of the industry’s auto Netherlands Se ee pee nee “a ers 15.458 3503 181 19,142 
f . RT Gli). @ io Shor ome . 
limatic transmissions. Hydra- oyegen 112221115: 3,040 7,880 —S* 10.920 89,649 3809 * 98,458 
f ) Matic got a new fluid coupling ssizeriond b S)9 sed So. Oe ioe pe a Yi : : ‘ 
; en ee 373,204 357,970 * 531,174 11,164 997 12,161 
{to provide smoother shifting; United Kingdom... . - ee ’ TES 5 xO71 oh a oa2s 
3 ugoslavia . . -« «+ » « « « see 9,980 4 : 
\|Buick added another stator to ae «952,769, 264,138 3,988. + 1,220,895 - 3542,240) 10 
bj 1,135 769,224 
jiits Dynaflow torque converter Granditctaleaee meneame nen 175,244 39,950 910/465) 001,626;29.2 647,901 120,188 


i i i . §11 months Apr. 1955 to Feb. 1956. ||In- 
bi ith trucks. {Not available. {Includes shipments to French possessions overseas. t 
Siig OE {Includes 6,914 cars and 1,768 trucks of foreign-made parts assembled in Japan. 
Source: Automotive Division, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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coast highway test which was run to obtain technical data on 
various turbine components under actual city and highway traffic 
conditions. 

Another new type of engine for possible use in automobiles 
was unveiled during the dedication of the General Motors Tech- 
nical centre near Detroit. Known as the free piston engine, it 
represented an entirely new concept in automotive power. Here- 
tofore this type of engine had been used primarily in Europe 
for such applications as powering ships, locomotives, station- 
ary power plants, and portable air compressors. The new G.M. 
engine has no crankshaft or connecting rods and no rotating 
drive shaft connecting it to the wheels as in a conventional 
automobile. The engine, which develops 250 h.p., consists of two 
parallel cylinders, each containing a set of two horizontally op- 
posed pistons. Basically the pistons operate like a bicycle tire 
pump or old-fashioned fireplace bellows, blowing hot gases 
through a pipe to a turbine. These gases are relatively cool, no 
higher than goo° F., and therefore the turbine blades can be made 
of noncritical materials. A free piston engine can use a wide 
range of fuels, has few high precision parts, is inherently bal- 
anced and has an efficiency comparable to a diesel. 

Styling.—So far as style was concerned, 1956 was mainly a 
face-lift year. Completely new bodies were introduced on the 
Lincoln and Rambler cars. Other makes had redesigned grilles, 
fenders and taillights. Some models were an inch lower, many 
were a few inches longer and even the lowest-priced series of 
the “low-priced three” had chrome trim. Studebaker introduced 
a line of family-style sport cars. At the beginning of the 1956 
model year, buyers found that 60% of the various model types 
available were either hardtops, station wagons or convertibles. 
About 30 different four-door hardtops were offered as the rest 
of the industry adopted this model first introduced in 1955. 
Among the preferred body styles of 1956 was the station wagon, 
which had leaped from 2.3% of the market in 1947 to approxi- 
mately 12% in 1956. 

(See also Motor TRANSPORTATION. ) (Ce EK) 
Automobile Insurance: see INsuRANCE. 


Automobile Racing Pat Flaherty, Chicago, Ill., driver, 

* captured the big prize of American 
racing when he won the soo-mi. Indianapolis (Ind.) Speedway 
classic on May 30, 1956. Roaring over the track at an average 
of 128.490 m.p.h., Flaherty brought John Zink’s Special in at 
the head of a field of 33 starters, Sam Hanks of Pacific Palisades, 
Calif., was second; Don Freeland of Los Angeles, Calif., third; 
and Johnny Parsons of Van Nuys, Calif., fourth. The victor re- 
ceived $93,819, a new high from a record total payoff of $282,050. 
The race was slowed 11 times by accidents that brought injuries 
to four drivers while several others had narrow escapes. 

The accidents at Indianapolis were only a few of many during 
the year of racing. Flaherty himself was badly injured at Spring- 
field, Ill., on Aug. 18. Leading for the U.S. driving title, he re- 
tired for the season. He had set a record in winning a 100-mi. 
big car event at Milwaukee, Wis., on June 10. Bob Sweikert of 
Indianapolis, winner of the Indianapolis soo-mi. race in 1955 
when he was the top driver of the United States, lost his life 
on June 17 at Salem, Ind. His car went out of control and broke 
into flames after crashing through a guard rail. Walt Faulkner 
of Long Beach, Calif., and Ernie McAfee of Los Angeles, Calif., 
were among other prominent drivers killed in competition during 
the season. 

Juan Manuel Fangio, Argentina’s world champion sports car 
driver, triumphed in the Grand Prix of Endurance at Sebring, 
Fla., in March. Fangio teamed with Eugenio Castellotti of Italy 
to bring their Ferrari home first in the sixth annual 12-hr. test. 


Another feature of the U.S. season was the week-long meet of 
the National Association for Stock Car Auto Racing (NASCAR) 
held at Daytona Beach, Fla., in February. Top driving honours 
were won by Tim Flock of Atlanta, Ga. Among his feats was a 
victory in the 160-mi. Grand National Circuit test, the feature 
race. He also set a record qualifying mark of 135.74 m.p.h. in 
a Chrysler 300B. He drove the same type car to victory and a 
record in the passenger-car time trials with an average of 139.373 
m.p.h. over a measured mile. Flock also was easy winner in the 
12s5-mi. sportsman and modified race with a 1939 Chevrolet 
powered with a 1956 Oldsmobile engine. 

Jimmy Bryan of Phoenix, Ariz., clinched the United States 
Auto club’s big car title for 1956 and Pat O’Connor, North 
Vernon, Ind., won midwest sprint laurels. Going into Oct. 1956 
Johnny Mantz was leading the stock car group, Shorty Temple- 
man was in front of the midget car drivers and Tommy Hinner- 
shitz was pacing the sprint racers in the east. Buck Baker and 
Herb Thomas were leading on points for the NASCAR grand na- 
tional championship. 

Major Speed Records.—Numerous standards were improved 
in 1956 and Bonneville Salt Flats in Utah was the site of many 
record-breaking feats. The United States Auto club certified 458 
international and American marks made by three 1957 Fords 
Sept. 9-28. Speeds reached 131.24 m.p.h. on the famous 13-mi. 
straightaway. One car ran 50,000 mi. at an average of 108.16 
m.p.h. and averaged 120.62 m.p.h. for the first 24 hrs. The run, 
lasting 19 days and nights, was made on a 1o-mi. circular course. 

Following is a résumé of some other leading events of 1956: 

Buenos Aires (Arg.)—Averaging 79.4 mi.p.h. for the 3-hr. race, Juan 
Manuel Fangio drove a Ferrari home first. 

Tour de Sicily (Palermo)—Peter Collins of England (Ferrari) defeated 
Italy’s Pietro Taruffi (Maserati) by only 55 sec. in the annual 650-mi. 
grind. 

Syracuse (Sicily)—One of the closest races of 1956 resulted in victory 
for Fangio, who was clocked at 2 hr. 48 min. 59.9‘ sec. in his Ferrari. The 
race of about 200 mi. drew 80,000 fans. 

Brescia (It.)—Eugenio Castellotti (Italy) captured the famed Mille 
Miglia road race on April 29. The veteran, in a Ferrari, negotiated the 
dangerous course of 992.3 mi. in rr hr. 37 min. ro sec. The race was run 
in rain and was marred by numerous accidents that brought death to three 
drivers and four spectators. The event drew 330 starters, but wrecks forced 
out many. 

Monte Carlo (Monaco)—Britain’s Stirling Moss (Maserati) captured 
first place with Fangio (Ferrari) second. Moss was the first Briton ever to 
win the event. 

Cumberland (Md.)—The national sports car championships were held 


May 19-20 with Walter Hansgen of Fairview, N.J., and Paul O’Shea of 
Rye, N.Y., winning the two top prizes. Hansgen in a D Jaguar nosed out 


TIRE FLYING high off the track as racing driver Tony Bettenhausen crashed 
into retaining wall during the 1956 Indianapolis, Ind., Memorial day race 


BAG and D. O’Shea was first in the group for production cars of classes C 
and D. O’Shea, 1955 champion of the Sports Car Club of America won ina 
Mercedes-Benz 300SL. 

Chimay (Belg.)—Four onlookers were killed and thirteen others injured 
when a blazing car hurtled into the crowd watching the Grand Prix des 
| Frontiers on May 20. The race was won by Benoit Musy of Switzerland 
| (Maserati). 

1 Francorchamps (Belg.)—Peter Collins (Ferrari) won the 360-mi. test 
when Fangio was forced out after about two-thirds of the race. 

_ Rheims (Fr.)—Peter Collins (Ferrari) averaging 121.16 m.p.h. turned 

in best average speed recorded for a race on any European circuit on July r. 

Rouen (Fr.)—The fifth Rouen Grand Prix for sports cars was won by 
Castellotti (Ferrari). 

Silverstone (Eng.)—Fangio pushed his Ferrari over the course of 303 mi. 
at an average 98.65 m.p.h. to gain his first victory in this event. The 
race drew 100,000 spectators. 

Le Mans (Fr.)—One driver died and several others were injured during 
the Grand Prix endurance event July 28—29. Louis Hery, French driver, was 
killed after his car overturned and caught fire on first lap. The team of 
Ron Flockhart and Ninian Sanderson of Scotland (Jaguar) won the 24-hr. 
grind covering 2,521 mi. at an average of about 104.3 m.p.h. Only 14 of 
49 starters finished the race, which was attended by I5§0,000 spectators. 

Stockholm (Swed.)—Italy’s Ferrari works clinched the world sports car 
manufacturers’ title for 1956 when Maurice Trintignant of France won on 
Aug. 12. The victor’s time was 6 hr. 33 min. 47.7 sec. for the 621-mi. 
course. 

Montgomery (N.Y.)—Carroll Shelby of Dallas, Tex., one of the year’s 
top drivers, captured his 18th and roth consecutive sports car races on 
Aug. 19 in the first meet ever held at Montgomery. Piloting a 3.5-liter 
Ferrari, Shelby led the field of modified cars of the C, D and E classes. 
Shelby then won the closing event for modified cars and the first five fin- 
ishers from four other races. 

Thompson (Conn.)—Walter Hansgen starred in the two-day meet at 
Thompson raceway Sept. 2-3. Hansgen in a D Jaguar roared over the twist- 
ing 1.5-mi. course to win by only 3 sec. from John Fitch of New York city 
(D-Jaguar). Hansgen, Richard Thompson, Jr., of Washington, D.C. (Cor- 
vette), Paul O’Shea (Mercedes-Benz 300SL) and Masten Gregory of 
Kansas City were among the first-day victors. 

Monza (It.)—Stirling Moss won from Fangio by only 5.8 sec., with a 
record average of 129.656 m.p.h. Piloting a Maserati, Moss led 24 entries 
representing seven countries over the course of 500 km. in 2 hr. 23 min. 
41.3 Sec. 

Fangio retained his world driving championship, based on points. 

Watkins Glen (N.Y.)—The ninth annual sports car Grand Prix on 
Sept. 15 was won by George Constantine of Sturbridge, Mass., in a D 
Jaguar. CUS VRE 


| 
| 
| Jack McAfee of Sherman Oaks, Calif. (Porsche Spyder), in modified classes 
| 
i} 
| 
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Aviation Civil The year 1955 marked the completion of a 
’ * decade of postwar service by the air lines 
of the world. It was a decade during which U.S. scheduled air 
lines evolved into the world’s most competitive and most effi- 
cient air transport system, which carried more than 60% of the 
air commerce of the world outside the “iron curtain.” 

In 1955, the last year of the postwar decade, revenue pas- 
senger miles for the entire United States industry went up to 
24,339,245,000, from 20,598,984,000 in 1954, a gain of 18.1%, 
while passenger revenues rose from $1,166,554,000 in 1954 to 
$1,363,580,000 in 1955 for an increase of 16.3%. Total revenues 
went up from $1,420,850,000 in 1954 to $1,607,689,000 in 1955 
for a gain of 13.35%. At the same time, industry public service 
revenues dropped about 42%, from $66,537,000 in 1954 to $34,- 
110,000 in 1955, or 2.4% of total revenues. 

Express ton-miles for the entire industry totalled 51,332,000 
in 1955, up 24% from the 41,524,000 total in 1954, while freight 
ton-miles rose from 234,850,000 in 1954 to 274,885,000 in 1955 
for an increase of 17%. 

The growth was continued during the first six months of 1956, 


Toward the end of July 1956 the scheduled air lines of the 
|. nation carried their 300,000,ccoth passenger. It had required 
24 years to count the first 100,000,000 passengers, four years to 


i 


| count the second 100,000,000 and two years to count the third 
| 100,000,000. 

| In 1956 the scheduled air lines instituted a “‘no-show’ 
\{trol plan, which requires a passenger who makes an advance 
|ireservation of a seat, before a deadline agreed to by the pas- 
| |:senger and the air line. Failure to comply means cancellation 
\of the reservation. This plan reduced the number of late cancel- 
\lations and “no-shows”—the persons who fail to cancel reserva- 
ttions and do not use them—thereby making available to others 
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CONTROL AREA for automatic operation and regulation of runway lighting 
installed at O’Hare field near Chicago, III., in 1956 


seats which would otherwise have been unoccupied. 

During 1956 the air lines’ Special Committee on Rotorcraft 
issued a report which emphasized that transport rotorcraft must 
be redesigned to attract the short-haul market, a market that 
demands low fares. The report outlined recommendations and 
operational procedures for two types of multiengine transport 
rotorcraft. One would be for serving large metropolitan centres 
to supplement existing ground transportation. This rotorcraft, 
with a capacity of 25 passengers plus baggage, would serve a 
radial route system, generally less than 75 mi., from a large cen- 
tral city to surrounding communities. 

The second type of rotorcraft, with a 35 to 50 passenger and 
baggage capacity, would be for scheduled air transportation on 
intercity or local service routes which require such service but 
do not have the facilities to permit safe operation of fixed-wing 
aircraft. 

Also during 1956 the scheduled air lines began negotiations 
with Collins Radio company for an aircraft proximity warning 
indicator in preparation for the use of jet planes in commercial 
air transportation. 

Because of the special needs of the military services, a de- 
cision was made by the federal government in 1956 for a new 
common short-range air navigation system called vortac. The 
system would retain VOR (very-high-frequency omnidirectional 
range) to provide azimuth information. It also would call for 


Table !|.—Consolidated Air-Line Industry Summary, United States 
(In thousands} 


First six First six 

Item 1954 1955 months, 1955 months, 1956 
Revenue ton-miles . «+ « « « 2,459,187 2,906,254 1,389,328 1,576,165 
Available ton-miles es 4,333,640 5,049,831 2,413,273 2,727,178 
Ton-mile load factor (%). - - 56.75 57.55 57.57 57.79 
Revenue passenger-miles . . - 20,598,984 24,339,245 11,636,497 13,272,015 
Available seat-miles. . . . + 33,342,727 38,545,125 18,437,386 20,658,420 
Passenger load factor (%) . « 61.78 63.14 63.11 64.24 
Operating revenues. . . « + $1,420,850 $1,607,689 $779,525 $875,902 
Operating expenses. . . - - $1,292,376 $1,464,507 $706,818 $807,417 


Source: Quarterly Review, Airline Traffic ond Financial Data, Air Transport Association of 


America (Oct. 1, 1956). 
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installation of the tactical military navigation system (TACAN) 
at the same site as the VOR equipment. Such colocation of equip- 
ment would provide for common routes for both military and 
civil aircraft, which were essential to the maintenance and im- 
provement of the presently overloaded traffic control system. 
The government decision did not interfere with the continued 
expansion of VOR and ILS (instrument landing system), as pro- 
vided in the CAA (Civil Aeronautics authority) three-year plan. 

The year 1956 also marked the beginning of a new era for the 
scheduled air lines as the industry prepared to enter its third 
equipment revolution since World War II. The new equipment 
would usher in the age of jet transportation. The industry, after 
placing its first turboprop air liners in service and ordering other 
new and advanced types of equipment in 1955 to the amount of 
$1,700,000,000 committed itself to additional investments in 
equipment. By Oct. 1956 the industry had on order, for delivery 
beginning in 1958, a total of 279 long-range, turbine-powered 
giant air transports and 162 medium-range, turbine-powered air 
transports. The value of these aeroplanes alone would be con- 
siderably more than $2,000,000,000, and there were indications 
that within the next ten years more than $3,500,000,000 would 
be spent on new equipment. 

The new jet planes which the U.S. scheduled carriers had on 
order were of two types, the turboprop, which uses the jet en- 
gine to drive propellers that pull the plane through the air, the 
same as present-day commercial planes fly, and the pure jet or 
turbojet air liner, which uses the forward thrust from the hot 
gases blasting out of tailpipes to push the jet liner through the 
skies. 

The turboprop air liners were: 

t. Vickers Viscount, powered by four Rolls-Royce turboprop 
engines, capable of carrying 48 passengers at about 385 m.p.h. 
for a maximum range of 1,500 mi. (28 of these were in service 
in the U.S. as of June 30, 1956). 

2. Lockheed Electra, powered by four Pratt & Whitney T-34 
turboprop engines, capable of carrying 60 to 70 passengers at 
about 400 m.p.h. for a maximum range of 2,000 mi. 

3. Fairchild F-27 Friendship, powered by two Rolls-Royce en- 
gines, a high-wing 4o-passenger short- and medium-range air 
liner with a cruising speed in excess of 280 m.p.h. 

The pure jet air liners were: 

t. Boeing 707 Stratoliner, in three versions, all powered by 
four engines capable of 550-600 m.p.h. (a) A 109-passenger de- 
sign powered by Pratt & Whitney J-57 jet turbine engines, pri- 
marily for medium-distance hauls, (b) a similar model with Pratt 
& Whitney J-75 engines capable of flying nonstop across the U.S., 
(c) the intercontinental Stratoliner, to carry 122 passengers, 
with ten feet more wing span and ten feet longer cabin, capable 
of flying the Atlantic nonstop, with a maximum range of 4,700 
mi. 

2. Douglas DC-8, two models, domestic and intercontinental, 
both capable of 550-600 m.p.h. The domestic DC-8, powered by 
four Pratt & Whitney J-57 jet engines, would carry 122 passen- 
gers with a range of 3,700 mi. The intercontinental version, 
powered with the Pratt & Whitney J-75 jet engines, was capable 
of flying 4,600 mi. nonstop. 

3. Convair 880, for short-range operation (700 mi.), capable 
of carrying 50 to 60 passengers at 500-550 m.p.h., was powered 
with four General Electric J-79 engines. 

4. Comet, British, was capable of carrying 50-60 passengers 
in the 500- to 550-m.p.h. speed range. It was a medium-distance 
air liner powered with four Rolls-Royce jet engines. 

The commercial air lines are only one user of the country’s 
air space. In number of aeroplanes, the U.S. air-line fleet in 
1956 comprised only about 1.5% of the aeroplanes in the country. 
The military forces had about 35,000 planes, private flyers had 
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about 42,000, and the business and corporate aircraft fleet 
totalled about 18,000. (SuiGawlae) 

Great Britain and Europe.—Air-line traffic continued to in- 
crease throughout the year, and direct operating costs were held 
steady in consequence of the introduction of more efficient 
aircraft and improvements in organization. There was some justi- 
fication, therefore, for a 20% reduction in tourist fares from 
October on the North Atlantic services. The demand for this 
change was made by the United States operators under pressure 
from the U.S. Civil Aeronautics board and was accepted by other 
Atlantic operators affiliated to the International Air Transport 
association (I.A.T.A.). Since the reduction in fares could be met 
only by a marked increase in traffic, some European operators 
would have preferred the change to be delayed until they had got 
fleets of new aircraft fully into service. 

British Overseas Airways corporation was one of these. Al- 
though it had made a net profit of £117,731 in the financial year 
1955-56 it was involved in heavy transitional expenditure and 
at the end of the year was still short of aircraft. This arose from 
the need to prove the new Britannia turboprop liners, from a 


Table Il.—Revenue Air Traffic, 1955 
Contracting States of International Civil Aviation Organization 
(In thousands; one kilometre equals 0.62137 mile) 


Contracting states Kilometres Ton-kilometres performed 

as at Dec. 31, 1955 flown Passenger Cargo Mail Total 
Afghanistan. . . + « == “ane ae ati a 
Argentina ..... 17,451 34,627 3,611 1,978 40,216 
Ausiraliait. oe l-mcmome 86,921 159,108 68,307 12,785 240,200 
AUStTIGNs. site. is" io) «ie Ss ray ex a ae 
Belgium) cere ee 26,931 57,660 21,033 5,194 83,887 

*BOliVich zy ce biol cake ke 4,540 2,970 1,250 305 4,925 

{Brazil Base 111,260 117,905 86,939 3,418 208,262 
Gils rege oad og 3,466 4,522 1,249 100 5,871 
Ganad ainniet ost <r oe 73,322 169,281 24,446 12,860 206,587 
Goylonicm nae tome) orn 762 708 165 8 881 
Chile Se icaet ree te 7,246 12,949 1,742 115 14,806 
China (Taiwan). . . . 2,690 3,896 2,143 282 6,321 
Golombia™ [Weiter os 36,222 44,656 57,764 3,458 105,878 

*Cubafiter s elesian sas 10,195 15,950 1,885 165 18,000 

*Czechoslovakia ... 7,424 7,327 1,528 1,639 10,494 
Denmark... .. < 10,943 26,894 5,914 2,248 35,056 

*Dominican Rep. .. . 635 695 160 45 900 

*Ecuador= see «felts 55 70 10 5 85 

TEGY pti, salem et curs 3,096 4,752 1,165 92 6,009 
ElSalvador « %. % » = = am = cs; 
Ethiopia 7. oiiie 4,059 4,176 2,706 106 6,988 
Fiskoridige snes) ewe sutetcis 6,611 10,848 829 267 11,944 

TErance....) os cmsmisale 97,770 289,919 75,376 23,040 388,335 
Greece ow. 5 cy 6 3,824 4,824 958 134 5,916 

*Guatemala . . «+ . 675 475 160 45 680 

elavelhih, He =r AE eOU LO IO 545 90 35 10 135 

*Honduras. . 5 2,270 2,100 4,000 45 6,145 
léelands eos) leh ouke he 4,245 8,025 2,428 152 10,605 
Iniclict es slmctneulonte! Te 34,224 45,910 27,194 7,354 80,458 

fIndonesia. . 2... 13,316 18,476 5,867 2,083 26,426 

Zin civyemeaee ts a ANe 4,330 2,055 1,000 35 3,090 
InGquetyimiks aipeieekrs 5 1,380 1,900 228 21 2,149 
irelandiy sis) chistes 5,650 11,316 1,726 45} 13,493 
Israel é 4,237 12,912 3,035 508 16,455 
ltolyewemes arg iela sire 16,392 34,750 5,717 2,568 43,135 
Japan de Onta. Geld 10,867 27,606 3,912 2,183 33,701 

Edortariics sys, psuteetenys 1,190 1,345 175 55 1,575 

MKonediet «| (sl io) ol tote 650 890 295 110 1,295 
Kaosts sens no oO 1,091 1,471 640 33 2,144 
Lebonontrm. nie) encore 4,514 6,809 2,663 77 9,549 

"Liberian of nw nee ienreine 185 165 20 10 195 
Lib\ ctr "epacmual site . == = = — _— 
Luxembourg .... — — — — — 

2 MeXxicOnuncilelacureiya 4 76,055 116,220 35,510 7,445 1S9s17 5 
Netherlands ... . 54,247 136,384 50,991 9,081 196,456 
New Zealand... . 13,444 23,804 7,784 1,114 32,702 

*Nicaragua . 9... «1 « 1,835 560 700 is 1,27. 
Norway .. - 2+. 13,366 29,444 6,014 2,562 38,020 
Pakistanis sn sine ene 4,345 9,500 2,118 447 12,065 
Paraguay Charo — _ — — = 

tPeru Go 6 8 OC 5 5,755 7,385 5,275 140 12,800 
Philippines eres 7,694 9,805 3,954 209 13,968 

iReehelsA ao G GG 6 4,597 4,541 798 398 3,737 
Portugal... + +. 6,270 7,182 787 685 8,654 
SPGittenilowe) (eatecneane 15,271 35,918 1,966 954 38,838 
Sweden aut A 17,956 42,860 9,213 3,474 55,547 

sowitzerland ch, ist, fe 18,909 48,776 8,985 3,473 61,234 
Shi oo BD os 1,350 1,420 130 45 1,595 
WeICHEL so 85 4 0 5 2,992 3,956 TANGA 565 5,238 
Turkey. » + + eee 4,293 5,077 Mp2 74 93 6,387 
Un. of S. Africa... 10,436 28,815 3,448 4,013 36,276 

§United Kingdom. . . 108,922 252,778 68,679 31,968 353,425 

United Slates «-ieiienes 1,255,119 3,457,285 676,821 219,433 4,353,539 

‘Uruguay tle vis} Fe'picl ne 1,950 2,540 420 5 3,035 

*Venezvela Salone ikem 31,610 28,505 10,790 800 40,095 
MVistnaniis) esr stots, 5,760 6,375 3,750 375 10,500 

Total for 66 states, 2,282,360 5,409,162 1,318,342 371,448 7,098,952 
* Estimated data. tProvisional data. . 


tData for France include nonscheduled flights for all air lines other than Air France 

§ Data for the United Kingdom include air lines based in the U.K. only. . 
_ Note—Figures cover total scheduled services, including international and domestic opera- 
tions. Final data, except where indicated. 

Source: International Civil Aviation Organization, Sept. 25, 1956. 
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Table Ill. —United Kingdom Civil Air Traffic: Scheduled Services 


All services Internal International 
Item 1954-55 1955-56 1954-55 1955-56 1954-55 1955-56 
Miles flown (000) . . 60,257 71,557 9,309 10,819 50,948 60,738 
esvongels carried : ’ 
(O00) a. . 2,493 3,089 1,016 1,254 1,476 1,835 
arg bares (900). 1. ost gods 1,879,162 186, ez 236, 617 1,351,443 1,642,545 
rei short tons)... 
ee ee 44 110,935 4,660 9,821 70,985 101,114 
Meare 5 sre: ac 49,997 817 1,326 36,516 48,671 
il (short tons) . . 
eos Al 11,697 2,701 3,382 7,7\9 8,315 
ton-miles) . . . . 20,226 22,574 452 615 19,774 21,960 


big training program for the conversion of crews to the new types 
and from a delay in the delivery of the fleet of 33 Britannias. 
Proving flights finally had to be abandoned for the year, 60 air 
crews preparing for duty on Britannias were returned to other 
duties, and there was no hope of putting Britannias into service 
until the spring of 1957. The effect on the year’s prospects of 
B.O.A.C. was expected to be serious. 

Other European operators were receiving new aircraft and were 
engaged in putting them on the routes. Additional competition 
was appearing from the German company Deutsche Lufthansa, 
in full operation on the Atlantic services with the latest type 
of U.S. liner. Reaction to the American demand for cheaper 
tourist fares was also affected by feverish preparations to intro- 
duce jet aircraft on the North Atlantic run possibly in 1960. 

The appearance of two jet liners in the United States started 
a rush among operators in many countries to prepare for the 
new era in commercial air transport. Before the test flying of 
the Boeing 707 and the Douglas DC-8 was completed, orders 
were placed for more than 200 of these aircraft, which when de- 
veloped promised enough range for nonstop operation between 
the capitals of western Europe and New York at cruising speeds 
of about 550 m.p.h. This placed them in a strong competitive 
position in relation to the British Comet IV, capable of a range 
of 2,800 mi. at a cruising speed of 500 m.p.h. The Comet IV, 
no longer regarded as suitable for first-class Atlantic services, 
began to be considered for medium-range services, and a small 
fleet was ordered by Continental Airlines for its domestic routes 
in the United States. Similar jet liners were also in preparation 
by two manufacturers in the United States. At the end of the 


_ year B.O.A.C. and de Havilland were working out a specification 


for a new jet liner, the D.H. 118, capable of the same speed and 
range as the U.S. jets, but of smaller capacity. This was to be 
ready for service by 1962. 

In addition to the Britannia, at least one other long-range 
turboprop air liner was on the stocks. B.O.A.C. was committed 
to the use of Comet IVs and Britannias—1g9 of the former and 
33 of the latter—but the corporation, like most other operators, 
came to the conclusion that it must have at least 15 of the big- 
ger jet liners to be able to compete on equal terms over the 


North Atlantic. The extent of the orders for big jets caused 
, I.anxiety concerning the ability to fill all the seats that would 
| j| become available in the large number of fast, new aircraft likely 


ito appear on the routes in 1960-61. The director general of the 
yy Geta remarked on the cost of the new equipment as repre- 


0 i SOVIET JET AIR LINERS at London, Eng., airport in April 1956. The planes, 


te 


\ known as Tu-104s, were used to bring various U.S.S.R. official visitors to the 


‘ \i British city 


Table !V.—Financial Results of United Kingdom Corporations 
(Financial year, April 1—March 31) 
B. OWA. Ct BSE As 
Item 1954-55 1955-56 1954-55 1955-56 
Operating revenue . . . £36,866,199 £42,706,582 £17,141,314 £21,599,494 
Operating expense . . . 35,727,099 41,264,980 16,589,000 20,500,620 
Operating profit 1,139,100 1,441,602 552,314 1,098,874 
Nonoperating expense (net) 877,413 1,323,871 489,275 495,260 
Profit for yearf. . 2... 261,687 117,731 63,039 603,614 


*Figures exclude profit or loss on disposal of assets and redemption of stock. 

TAfter payment of interest on capital. 
senting more than a year’s revenue of the world’s air lines and 
flatly asserted that the new aircraft would demand more load 
than passengers alone could supply. This view was disputed by 
another school on the assumption that the steady annual increase 
of 16% to 18% in traffic of the past ten years would continue 
and that by 1960 additional traffic would accrue from the opening 
of new routes between west and east. 

Support for this belief was found during the year in the 
emergence of the two-jet Soviet liner, the Tu-r04, which made 
several special flights between Moscow and London and inter- 
mittently operated on routes in the Soviet Union. The U.S.S.R. 
also announced two new commercial types, a bigger jet and a 
turboprop liner, as approaching completion, and showed signs of 
its intention to embark on international air transport and to 
enter the aircraft market. The Tu-ro4, roughly comparable with 
the Comet IV, was offered for sale at about half the price of 
the Comet. Two services between western Europe and Moscow 
were started, one through Prague and another through Helsinki, 
with passengers transferred to Soviet aircraft on most services. 
One through flight from London to Moscow by a Viscount of Brit- 
ish European airways was allowed. 

Air France had a small number of two-jet Caravelle liners on 
order and intended to put them chiefly on the route to North 
Africa. Other European operators were examining the character- 
istics of smaller jet aircraft known to be in preparation by U.S. 
makers, but British European Airways seemed likely to arrive 
at jet operation at a much later stage. 

Swissair and Sabena were adding Convair Metropolitans to 
their European fleets. Some re-equipment on a small scale was 
being undertaken by British independent operators, many of 
whom had been licensed to work regular services for periods up 
to ten years but were not sufficiently secure to warrant major 
capital investment programs. Among the principal operators, ex- 
tremely heavy commitments were being undertaken. New aircraft 
on order at the end of the year represented £60,000,000 for 
B.O.A.C., £50,000,000 for Air France and £30,000,000 for K.L.M. 
(the Dutch air line). All the companies had had a profitable year, 
and traffic was continuing to increase. The rate of increase showed 
some sign of slowing down on European domestic routes, but 
the I.A.T.A. expected the average percentage increase of the 
past ten years to be realized in world traffic. 

(See also ArRCRAFT MANUFACTURE; AVIATION, MILITARY; 
Civit AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION; JET PROPULSION.) 

(E. C. Sp.) 

Agricultural Aviation.—Acreages covered and types of crops 
treated by aeroplane in the United States during 1956 varied 
little, generally, from 1955. Certain areas saw more, some less, 
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of this activity, depending on local conditions. 

Within the industry itself, advances were made in both equip- 
ment and methods. The latest developments toward achieving an 
ideal aircraft for applying insecticides, herbicides, fungicides, 
fertilizers and the like were: Auster’s (England) Agricola, a 
low-wing monoplane with a small engine, equipped to carry a 
pay load of 1,200 Ib.; Transland’s Ag-2, a somewhat larger low- 
wing monoplane, designed for pay loads in excess of one ton; 
and National’s “remanufactured” Stearman, a modification of 
a popular World War II biplane which utilized National’s own 
high-lift wings and had a pay load capacity of up to one ton. All 
three were especially designed to carry a bigger pay load on less 
horsepower, and all incorporated the latest ideas in dispersal 
equipment to give more effective distribution of both dust and 
liquid chemicals. 

The shortage of experienced agricultural pilots was felt dur- 
ing parts of the year in most farm areas. In an attempt to al- 
leviate this situation, two more schools were opened for train- 
ing commercial pilots for this type of flying, at Ohio State uni- 
versity and South Dakota State college. Both offered limited 
courses almost identical to that started by Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical college in 1955. Like Texas A. and M., both had the 
co-operation and aid of the Civil Aeronautics administration and 
of state aviation and agricultural interests. 

The industry’s first international agricultural aviation show 
was held at Palmerston North, N.Z., in Nov. 1956. Held in con- 
junction with the seventh International Grassland congress, this 
meet attracted hundreds of scientists as well as agricultural 
and aviation interests from all parts of the world. 

(W. D. An.) 


sg TP United States Air Force.—By 
Aviation, Military. June 30, 1956, the United States air 
force had attained 131 wings, marking the highest level of combat 
effectiveness since the postwar reduction from 243 wartime 
groups to a 1950 level-off at 48 wings. The Korean war marked 
the polarizing of east and west into two armed camps, and sharply 
reversed the trend of low defensive strength. In July 1950, the 
air force began an expansion toward a goal currently set at 
137 wings by June 30, 1957. 

This buildup enhanced the capabilities of the three combat 
commands—Strategic Air command (SAC), Tactical Air com- 
mand (TAC) and Air Defense command (ADC)—which cele- 
brated their roth anniversaries on March 21, 1956. 

In 1956 the SAC objective was an all-jet bomber force, with 
the B-52 gradually supplanting the B-36 in heavy bombardment 
wings. Until replaced, the B-36, last of the large piston-engine 
bombers, would remain a principal weapon in SAC’s long-range 
retaliatory force. In 1956 the B-47 medium bomber still figured 
prominently in SAC planning. 

TAC’s light bomber, fighter and fighter-bomber units further 
increased their use of aerial refueling which added greatly to 
their mobility. The nuclear capability of TAC units was also in- 
creased in 1956. They were deployed in Europe, the far east 
and the United States. Four TAC wings were equipped with B-57 
jet bombers during 1956, and one wing began receiving B-66’s. 
The F-roo, first of the truly supersonic series of fighters, began 
replacing the F-86, and production started on the F-104 day- 
fighter, scheduled for use by both ADC and TAC. Three Matador 
tactical missile squadrons were stationed in Europe, and a fourth 
squadron was organized in Sept. 1955. 

Air defense of North America was bolstered by a firm agree- 
ment with Canada. In Sept. 1956 the responsibility of the Con- 
tinental Air Defense command was extended to Alaska and the 
northeast. The joint air defense placed great reliance on the 
growing Distant Early Warning (DEW) line network along the 
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Arctic circle. Canada was constructing the Mid-Canada Warning 
line, north of populated areas. North of the U.S. border, the 
Pine Tree line was in full operation. U.S. radar stations covered 
areas 150 mi. out into the Atlantic and Pacific oceais, and in 
1956, U.S. navy radar picket ships and U.S. air force air-borne 
early warning and control planes extended this coverage far out 
to sea. Texas towers (fixed radar stations) were being posi- 
tioned off the Atlantic coast. The first installation, off Cape 
Cod, began operating in Dec. 1955. Two more were under con- 
struction. (See also C1vi1t DEFENSE, U.S.) 

In 1956, the Military Air Transport service (MATS) pro- 
gressed toward its goal of increasing airlift by 50% between 1955 
and 1960. With an air fleet of 1,454 planes, including 625 four- 
engine aircraft, MATS compiled the following record: 


Ton-miles Total 
Year (million) Increase tonnage Increase 
VOSSe Fe ie se mbet selene! 654 aoe 194,305 wise 
TSG a: Saphire Lesh 776 18% 254,224 30% 


In the summer of 1955, published accounts of intelligence re- 
ports indicated that the Soviet Union had made unexpected prog- 
ress in the field of ballistic missiles. Late in Oct. 1955, the U.S. 
secretary of defense, Charles E. Wilson, assigned to the air force 
the task of building the WS-315A Thor, an intermediate range 
ballistic missile (IRBM) with a range up to 1,500 mi. In Nov. 
1955, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower accorded the highest na- 
tional priority to the research, development and production of 
ballistic missiles. The air force accelerated its efforts to produce 
the SM-65 Atlas, which would be the first U.S. intercontinental 
ballistic missile (ICBM), and in March 1956 announced a sec- 
ond source contract in Denver, Colo., to produce the Titan, an 
alternate ICBM. Other strategic missile developments included 
the supersonic SM-64 Navaho and the subsonic SM-62 Snark. 
In Nov. 1955, the Snark had successfully completed a 2,000 mi. 
flight, the longest of any U.S. missile to that date. 

To complement accelerated research and production, the air 
force in July 1956 began instrumentation work on Ascension 
Island, the final and most distant station of its 5,000-mi. South 
Atlantic missile test range, extending southeast from the air force 
missile test centre, at Patrick AFB, Fla. 

Two noteworthy records were established by the slender, swept- 
wing X-2 research plane, which was carried aloft under a B-s5o 
mother ship and then turned loose. On July 25, 1956, Lt. Col. 
Frank K. Everest flew the X-2 faster than man had ever flown. 
In September, with Capt. I. C. Kincheloe, Jr. at the controls, 
the X-2 reached the highest altitude ever attained by man. The 
last flight of the X-2 took place on Sept. 27, 1956. While prob- 
ing the thermal (heat) barrier, during this last flight which took 
him to his death, test pilot Capt. Milburn G. Apt exceeded 
Everest’s earlier speed record. 

At the Bikini atoll, on May 21, 1956, a B-52 flying at ap- 
proximately 50,000 ft. dropped the first hydrogen bomb from a 
U.S. plane. The bomb, in the megaton range (a megaton is equiv- 
alent to 1,000,000 tons of TNT) was exploded over Namu Island. 

In June 1956, Air Secretary Donald A. Quarles, announced a 
further step-up of B-52 production to reach an estimated 20 
per month within 18 months. Congress authorized an additional 
$900,000,000 for air force expenditure during the 1957 fiscal 
year, with about $800,000,000 of it for additional B-52 pro- 
curement. This increased the air force military appropriation for 
fiscal year 1957 to $16,459,000,000, 47.6% of the total military 
appropriation. 

In other 1956 aircraft procurement, the manufacture of 
KC-135 jet tankers was sharply accelerated to attain a rate of 
20 per month to parallel B-52 production. Increased numbers 
of jet Stratotankers would give SAC’s retaliatory force longer 
range and more flexibility in employment. F-102A interceptors, 
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DEMON FIGHTERS, F3H—2N all-weather planes delivered to U.S. navy fleet 
squadrons in 1956. The plane was designed for supersonic speeds and could carry, 
depending upon the mission, external loads of missiles, rockets, bombs, fuel tanks 
or other stores in addition to its four 20-mm. cannon 


initially manufactured at a low rate to permit engineering 
changes, began to enter Air Defense command units, and the 
F-89H, a modern all-weather interceptor, was delivered in quan- 
tity. The air force cancelled F-86 fighter production and used 
the money to purchase more F-1oos. Substantial numbers of 
C-123 assault transports and the C-130 turboprop troop carriers 
were produced. The turbojet C-133A, the biggest transport to 
date, was designed to haul a cargo of 50,000 Ib. 3,500 mi. It made 
its first flight in April 1956. 

Air force personnel totals tapered off from 960,000 to 910,000 
in the year ending June 30, 1956, simultaneously with an in- 
crease of 10 wings from 121 to 131. This increase in combat 

_} capability with fewer personnel underscored the most important 
_} problem facing the air force, that of attracting and retaining 
‘more professional and technical personnel in service. To help 
‘tmeet this problem Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
|i created a committee to study the question of adequate compen- 
‘sation of highly skilled personnel. 
The air force civilian components programs received heavy 

‘emphasis. On June 30, 1956, 17 fighter squadrons of the air 
inational guard stood runway alert with the Air Defense command. 
7 Total personnel of 63,534 manned 27 wings and 2,138 aircraft, 
’ Hiincluding 1,565 jets. On the same date, one air force reserve 
' fighter-bomber wing also stood runway alert. Air force reserve 
" kstrength totalled 344,262 officers and airmen, of whom 287,731 
* were classified as ready. 
‘| The Mutual Defense Assistance program continued to help 
* Kcountries establish new air forces or modernize and expand exist- 
: ing forces. During 1956, 35 nations received planes and equip- 
tment plus technical and training assistance in their use. Under 
‘ithe program, for the seven-year period ending June 30, 19 56, the 
 WtU.S. air force made available $6,500,000,000 including $4,200,- 
 kooo,o00 worth of material shipped to recipient nations. NATO 

countries received $2,800,000,000 from this phase of the program. 
 kSince 1949, 11,827 aircraft plus spare parts and associated equip- 
\ hment were shipped to meet U.S. air force requirements, enabling 
 lrecipient nations to form 202 squadrons (123 NATO squadrons) 
rif including 135 squadrons equipped with jet aircraft. 
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With total assets of $70,000,000,000 the air force was the 
biggest business in the United States. 

(See also AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURE; NATIONAL GUARD.) 

QNY Eats) 

United States Navy.—Fleet aviation in 1956 contributed 
power and balance to forces designed to preserve peace in the 
world and to launch instant offensive action in event of war. 

Emphasis on striking power rather than numerical strength 
remained a dominant feature of growth. Through modernization 
of weapons and techniques, adaptation of new weapons to naval 
uses, and increased capability for delivering atomic weapons, 
fleet forces gained a capacity to strike faster, harder and over 
greater areas than ever before. Although the number of operat- 
ing units was slightly increased, numbers of aircraft and per- 
sonnel on board remained about the same. Navy and marine 
corps combined, the strength of naval aviation in Jan. 1956 was 
9,600 operating aircraft and 28,000 officers and 161,000 enlisted 
men. 

Attack carrier forces were strengthened in 1956. Commission- 
ing of the U.S.S. “Saratoga” on April 15 and launching of the 
U.S.S. “Ranger” on Sept. 29 added one Forrestal class carrier 
to the fleet and promised another within months. Six Midway 
and Oriskany class conversions completed during the year added 
as many angled decks to fleet power potential. 

To operate from these ships, two all-weather fighters, the 
F3H-2N Demon and F4D Skyray, and the fast interception and 
attack type FJ-4 Fury, joined the fleet early in 1956. Twin-jet 
A3D Skywarriors, capable of transcontinental flights in less 
than five hours without refueling; A4D Skyhawks, small 
but hard-hitting attack planes; and FgF-8P Cougar photographic 
planes also went into operation. The F8U. Crusader, winner of the 
Thompson trophy with a record speed of 1,015.428 m.p.h., and 
the Fr1F Tiger completed carrier suitability trials in April. 

Three guided-missile systems were fully operational. The first 
carrier missile squadron, equipped with F7U-3M Cutlass aircraft 
armed with Sparrows, deployed to the Mediterranean. Carriers, 
cruisers and submarines conducted operations with the surface 
bombardment missile, Regulus I. Patrol squadrons acquired new 
offensive power with the assignment of the antishipping missile 
Petrel. Commissioning of the U.S.S. “Boston”, Nov. 1, 1955, and 
the U.S.S. “Canberra”, June 15, 1956, added two Terrier missile 
cruisers to fleet air defense. 

Other aviation elements were similarly strengthened. Antici- 
pating the operational assignment of P6M SeaMasters, conver- 
sion of the seaplane tender “Albemarle” to support jet seaplanes 
began in February. The four-engine turboprop seaplane, R3Y 
Tradewind, joined fleet logistic support forces and demonstrated 
its capability as an aerial tanker for use in conjunction with 
carrier aircraft operations. Commissioning the first helicopter 
assault carrier, ‘“Thetis Bay”, added vertical envelopment tac- 
tics to new concepts of amphibious assault. 

Progress in advanced research was marked by the inclusion of 
funds for nuclear power plant components for an aircraft carrier 
and a guided missile cruiser in the 1957 shipbuilding program, 
beginning construction of a prototype reactor and study of the 
feasibility of adapting nuclear power to large seaplanes. 

Several outstanding flights demonstrated progress in aircraft 
and engine design. On Oct. 15, 1955, an A4D Skyhawk estab- 
lished a 500-km. world speed mark of 695.163 m.p.h. A3D Sky- 
warriors scored several unofficial records, the most outstanding 
being a 3,200 mi. nonrefueling flight from Honolulu, T.H., to 
Albuquerque, N.M., in 5 hr. 40 min. Two P2V Neptunes and two 
RsD Skymasters forged the first air link with Antarctica in a 
flight on Dec. 20, 1955, from New Zealand to McMurdo sound. 
Most outstanding was the record speed set by the FSU-1 Crusader 
on Aug. 21, 1956. In standard carrier fighter configuration during 
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its record performance, this was the first operationally equipped 
jet aeroplane in history to exceed 1,000 m.p.h. 

(See also MARINE Corps, U.S.; MUNITIONS; NAVIES OF THE 
WORLD. ) (W. V. D.) 

Air Forces of the World.—Several developments took place 
during 1956 which promised to have an important bearing on the 
future direction and progress of world military aviation. 

For the first time since World War II, the U.S.S.R. revealed 
something of Soviet air power potential and technical achieve- 
ments. On June 24, leading military representatives, including 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining, U.S. air force chief of staff, and news- 
men of all principal countries were treated to a mass demonstra- 
tion and flying display at Moscow’s Tushino airport. This was 
followed by visits to several aircraft and engine plants and the 
Kubinka air force base. 

Meanwhile, most of the member nations of NATO continued 
the buildup of their respective air forces and aircraft production. 
Both Germany and Japan re-entered the aircraft manufacturing 
field and achieved some notable accomplishments during the 
year. Oddly enough, it was France who took one of the first steps 
to put western Germany’s aviation industry back on its feet by 
licensing German companies to build the French Fouga Magister 
and the Nord 2501 Noratlas aeroplanes. 

On Oct. 29, 1956, Israel invaded Egypt, backed up by the 
armed forces of England and France. Within a short time the 
Egyptian air force had reportedly been destroyed, and British 
Canberra bombers, with Hunter Hawker fighter escorts, had 
bombed all military objectives around the Suez canal. What ef- 
fect, if any, this would have on the other air forces of the world 
remained to be seen. 

U.S.S.R.—At Tushino; the Soviet air force displayed an array 
of operational aircraft ranging from record-breaking helicopters 
through turbojet transports, supersonic day fighters, light, me- 
dium and heavy jet bombers, a transonic all-weather interceptor 
and a large turboprop bomber having intercontinental range. 

In a fly-by of experimental types, foreign visitors got a first 
glimpse of the 1,200-m.p.h. Super Farmer MIG-21, designed by 
a team headed by Artem Mikoyan. Also seen for the first time 
were three new delta-wing aircraft, designed by Pavel Sukhoi, 
capable of supersonic flight in the estimated range of Mach 1.5. 
Although it was too early to evaluate the significance of these 
particular fighters, they showed that the Soviets had not neg- 
lected the delta type of design. For lack of official designations, 
NATO observers nicknamed these aircraft Fishbed A, Fishbed B 
and Fishpot. 

The most important aircraft shown at Tushino, according to 
General Twining’s report, was a twin-jet light bomber, code 
named Blowlamp by the U.S. air force. Obviously capable of high 
performance, this plane was considered a replacement for the 
IL-28 Beagle, thousands of which had been built over the past 
eight years. 

Two new models of Yakolev’s Flashlight-type fighters also 
made their debut at Tushino. One of these was an all-weather 
fighter, with finely profiled engine nacelles projecting well ahead 
of and behind the sweptback wings. Presumably, this was to be a 
direct replacement for the Yak-25. The other apparently was 
designed for photo-reconnaissance and attack functions, and fea- 
tured a glassed-in nose for housing the navigator. 

A giant four-engine turboprop intercontinental bomber, re- 
portedly of Ilyushin design, but code named the Bear, was put 
into full service during 1956. Estimated to gross about 330,000 lb. 
and achieve speeds up to 650 m.p.h., the Bear was said to be 
capable of flying 8,000 mi. without refueling. Other new types 
of aircraft, or modifications of aircraft formerly known, which 
were displayed during the year included: the MIG-23, an im- 
proved version of the MIG-19, having two small axial-flow jet 
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engines in the fuselage and a very high-set tail; an assault trans- 
port, credited to the designer Oleg Antonov, but bearing a strik- 
ing resemblance to Stroukoff’s U.S.-built C-123; and several 
helicopter types, including the Yak-24 (Flying Boxcar) Horse, 
the largest rotary-wing aircraft in squadron service anywhere. 

In April, the U.S.S.R. had approximately 17,000 aircraft in 
combat units, including 3,000 shore-based planes to support fleet 
units; also 3,000 transports, according to testimony given by 
General Twining before the U.S. House Military Appropriations 
subcommittee. 

Great Britain—An economy-minded government cut back 
Britain’s military spending program for 1956 and cancelled nu- 
merous development and aircraft production contracts. There 
was mounting internal criticism of the government’s policy, with 
many officials, aviation experts and publications voicing the fear 
that the country was being saddled with obsolete aircraft and 
rapidly becoming a fifth-place contender among the air powers 
of the world. With the Hawker Hunter just coming into limited 
service, a cutback in production of the Gloster Javelin to about 
100 planes and the cancellation of several advanced fighter proj- 
ects, Britain’s stable of fighter aircraft held little that was in 
the class of the U.S.S.R.’s latest MIGs, or the United States’ 
Century series of fighters. Cancellation of plans to build Avro of 
Canada’s CF-105 delta-wing fighter in England left Saunders- 
Roe’s SR-53 supersonic interceptor and English Electric’s P.1 
fighter the only remaining entries under development in this field. 

In the bomber category, Britain’s picture was a little brighter. 
Production of the “V” series of jet bombers, the Avro Vulcan, 
Handley Page Victor, and Vickers Valiant continued at a mod- 
erate pace. A limited quantity of these were turned over to the 
R.A.F. Bomber command and were put into operational service 
during 1956. English Electric’s Canberra lightweight bomber con- 
tinued to represent the bulk of the R.A.F.’s bomber force. Sev- 
eral modified and improved versions of the Canberra B.8 model 
and PRg photo-reconnaissance type, appeared during the year. 

Britain’s aircraft engine development and production presented 
the brightest spot in the country’s entire aviation industry. De- 
pendable gas turbine engines of all types, ranging in power from 
1,000- to 19,000-lb. thrust, were produced or under final stages 
of development. Newest turbines displayed at Farnborough in 
September included the Rolls-Royce R.B.109 Tyne, R.Co. 8 
Conway by-pass and R.A.29 Avon; Bristol’s 705 and 755 Proteus, 
BO1.12 Olympus, an Orpheus and a B.E.25 Orion; Armstrong 
Siddely’s latest Sapphire, and de Havilland’s 15,000-lb. thrust 
Gyron. This latter turbojet engine was uprated to produce more 
than 19,000-lb. thrust later in the year, making it one of the 
most powerful engines of this type in the world. 

Other military aircraft shown at Farnborough for the first time 
were: the Fairey Gannet 4 antisubmarine aeroplane; the Gloster 
Javelin T-3 trainer; Vickers Supermarine N. 113 naval fighter; 
Supermarine Swift Mk. 7; an armed version of the Folland 
Gnat; a de Havilland D.H. 110 with pointed radome nose, and 
a Mk. 6 Hawker Sea Hawk with underwing armament. 

On March 10, a Fairey Delta 2 research plane was flown by 
Peter Twiss to what was then a new world record of 1,132 m.p.h. 

The Royal Aircraft establishment announced in September 
that it had designed and built a 50,000-lb. rocket at its Westcott 
propulsion centre. Britain’s first nuclear weapon dropped from a 
plane was released from a R.A.F. Valiant over Maralinga, S. 
Austr., during tests on Oct. rr. 

France.—Expansion of the French air force and the country’s 
aircraft procurement program moved forward at a quickened 
pace during 1956. Mounting unrest and outbreaks in North 
African colonies created an immediate need for more planes and 
pilot training. Consequently, in April, the French air force or- 
dered 300 North American T-6s, 100 Beech T-11 trainers, and 


Above: Ilyushin bombers, built by the U.S.S.R. for the Egyptian air force, flying 


in formation at an air show over Cairo, Egy., in Sept. 1956 


Below: Multiple refuelling of four U.S. navy jet fighters from a R3Y-2 Tradewind 
transport in Sept. 1956 


Above: B-52C Stratofortress on a test flight in May 1956 


Left: F-104A Starfighter, claimed to be the world’s fastest 
combat plane, shown for the first time in 1956 


Below, left: T-6 Texan (above) in final flight before be- 
ing retired from service as a U.S. training plane in 1956. 
Shown below the T-6 is the T-28 trainer which replaced it 


Below, right: British Vickers Supermarine N. 113 jet 
fighter warming up aboard the aircraft carrier ‘Ark Royal” 
during test trials of the plane in May 1956. The N. 113 
was designed to carry an atomic bomb 
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60 Douglas B-26s (all obsolete U.S. aircraft), plus 60 Morane- 
Saulnier 733 armed trainers, 48 SIPA 12 armed trainers, and 
310 Max Holste M.H. 1221 Broussard light transports for ambu- 
lance work in North Africa. A large quantity of helicopters was 
also ordered, including so H-21C Vertol’s, 50 S-58 and 50 S-55 
Sikorsky’s, and 60 Bell 47s, which were used to good advantage 
in the fight against guerrillas in Algiers. 

In April, the minister of national defense released details of 
the current military aircraft orders and procurement plans. It 
was revealed that the government had on order 150 Dassault 
Mystére II fighters, of which 4o had been delivered; 253 Mystere 
IVs, with 128 already delivered; 375 Mystére IV Bs for delivery 
starting in 1957; 140 SNCASO Vautours, with orders for 210 
more about to be placed; 200 SNCAN 2501 Noratlas transports, 
with 9o delivered to date; 183 SNCASE S.E.3130 Alouette heli- 
copters (too for the air force, 60 for the army, and 23 for the 
navy) and 60 SNCASO Djinn helicopters for the army. It was 
further revealed that the government was sponsoring two proto- 
types of the S.E.3200 heavy transport helicopter. 

The French naval air service was comprised at this same time 
of approximately r4o carrier-borne aircraft, 7 heavy antisub- 
marine groups, 1 antisubmarine flying-boat group and about 380 
miscellaneous aircraft, including 20 helicopters. 

Marcel Dassualt’s Etendard II and Etendard IV (formerly des- 
ignated the Mystére II and IV) jet tactical-support fighters 
made their first flight in July. A French air force order for 305 
of these aircraft made the Etendard the first European fighter 
capable of supersonic speeds in level flight to be ordered in 
quantity. 

Other military aircraft under development or first flown in 
1956 included the Sud-Est X. 116 Fonceur, Breguet’s roso 
Alize Dart-powered antisubmarine aeroplane, Sud-Est’s S.E.212 
Durandal lightweight fighter, and Sud-Ouest’s S.O.go50 Trident. 

France made substantial progress in the guided-missile field 
during the year and had four missiles in operation: the Arsenal 
5201 and 5210, the SFECMAS 5103 and the CT.10 target missile. 
An experimental Veronique rocket was fired to an altitude of 
84 mi. during summer tests. 

Italy.—The Aerfer Ambrosini Sagittario II, lightweight fighter 
developed with the aid of U.S. funds, made its first flight May 21. 
Powered by two Rolls-Royce Derwent 9 engines, rated at 
4,000-lb. thrust, this aircraft reached a speed of Mach .94 at an 
altitude of 27,000 ft. in early flights at Pratica di Mare air- 
port near Rome. The Sagittario II was built as an experimen- 
tal prototype for the Ariete, seven of which were ordered built 
by NATO. 

In August, Fiat’s G.g1 tactical fighter, designed around the 
Bristol Orpheus engine by Giuseppi Gabrielli, made its first flight 
at Turin, It. Thirty of these fighters were ordered by NATO for 
experimental evaluation. 

The Italian air force announced in August that it would spon- 
sor construction of prototypes of the Macchi M.B.326 basic 
trainer and the Piaggio P.155 heavy amphibian. The government 
also indicated that funds for prototypes of the Agusta X-1 heli- 
copter, the Aerfer jet target plane, and a turboprop transport 
would be made available at a later date. 

Sweden.—Saab Aircraft Co., at Linkoping, put the J 35 
Draken into quantity production for the Swedish air force. A one- 
man all-weather interceptor, powered with a Rolls-Royce Avon 
engine, the Draken proved capable of speeds well above Mach 1. 
| In May, the Swedish air force took delivery of its last J 29 
“flying barrel,” and speeded up the re-equipping of its attack 
wings with the higher-performing J 32 Lansen. This 2-seat, all- 
weather fighter, powered by a Swedish-built Rolls-Royce Avon 
7 engine, had a speed of more than 700 m.p.h. 

German Federal Republic.—Under the U.S.-German mili- 
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tary aid agreement announced in 1955, and the subsequent li- 
censing agreements with companies of other NATO nations, 
western Germany in 1956 started the climb back to its former 
role as one of the world’s major air powers. In July, the German 
Lower House Budget committee proposed expenditures that 
called for the purchase of 1,741 aircraft and the establishment of 
an air force consisting of 2,500 flying personnel and 77,500 
ground crew. 

Immediate orders to Republic Aviation Corp. (U.S.) for 558 
F-84F Thunderstreaks and RF-84F Thunderflashes followed in 
August. Orders were also placed with Britain’s Armstrong-Whit- 
worth company for 68 Hawker Sea Hawk Mk. 4 naval fighters, 
with Fairey Aviation for 16 Gannet antisubmarine aircraft, and 
later with Bristol for Sycamore helicopters. 

Under licensing agreements with foreign manufacturers, many 
of Germany’s famous old-line aircraft builders reopened their 
plants for business. By October, the western German defense 
ministry had announced orders for 671 military aircraft from 
German firms. These included 194 Italian Piaggio trainers from 
Focke-Wulf A.G. at Bremen; 360 French Fouga C.M. 170R 
Magister jet trainers from Flugzeugunion Sued G.m.b.H. (con- 
sisting of Messerschmitt A.G. and Heinkel A.G.); 469 German 
DO 27 reconnaissance planes from Dornier; and 117 French 
SNCAN 2501 Noratlas transports from Flugzeugbau Nord 
G.m.b.H., (consisting of Weserflug A.G., Hamberger Fahrzeug 
G.m.b.H. and Siebel A.T.G. G.m.b.H.). 

The air force received its first planes in August; 29 Canadian- 
built T-6 Mk. IVs and 20 Piper L-18C Super Cubs, for primary 
training at the Landsberg air base. The German naval air arm, 
with planned operational bases at Jagel and Nordholz, had 20 
air cadets in preliminary training at Pensacola, Fla. 

Spain.—The Spanish air force had 82 jet aircraft in operation 
by midsummer, and was due to receive additional F-86 Sabres 
during the fall. Two lightweight fighter designs were under devel- 
opment during 1956 for ultimate production by Spanish firms. 
One, the HA-300, was a supersonic fighter grossing about 7,000 
lb. and powered by a Bristol Orpheus with afterburner. This air- 
craft was an outgrowth of Spain’s first jet aeroplane, the HA- 
200-Ri Saeta, designed by Willi E. Messerschmitt, and built by 
Hispano Aviacion in 1955. The other, a supersonic delta-wing 
fighter powered by a Bristol Orpheus turbojet, was being devel- 
oped by Construcciones Aeronautics, of Madrid, with the aid of 
E. Heinkel. It was designated the C.H.-ror. 

Japan.—tThe first Japanese-built F-86F came off the produc- 
tion lines of Mitsubishi Heavy Industries Ltd., and was success- 
fully flown in September. Under licence agreements with U.S. 
firms, Mitsubishi, Toyo Aircraft Manufacturing Co., Kawasaki 
Aircraft Co. and Fuji Heavy Industries were all building planes 
for the Japanese defense agency with U.S. aid and sanction. 

As of July r, the Japan self-defense forces’ flying equipment 
consisted of 43 F-86F, 72 T-33A (including 7 Kawasaki-built), 
112 T-34, 130 T-6G, 1 D.H. Vampire, 1 T-28B, 1 KAL-2 and 30 
C-46 aircraft for a total of 390. The Maritime Self-Defense force 
had 6 P2V, 16 PV-2, 10 TBM-35, 10 TBM-3-W, 2 PBY-6A, 
4 JRF-5, 11 SNJ, 1 T-34, 1 KAL-2, 3 S-55, 3 S-51 and 5 HTL air- 
craft, or 72 total. 1 Saab-91B Safir in the Technical Research 
institute, and 104 L-19, 33 L-5, 56 L-21, 1 KAL-1, 5 H-19 and 
6 H-13 planes in the Ground Self-Defense force brought the 
total defense forces’ strength to 668 aircraft of all types. 

The defense agency’s program for the 1957-58 fiscal year 
called for the creation of 3 additional air wings with 320 aircraft 
and 10,000 men. Three prototypes of a new Japanese light jet 
trainer, the T1Fr designed by Fuji, were ordered. = 

(See also ARMIES OF THE WoRLD; AVIATION, CiviL; CrIvIL 
AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION; JET PROPULSION; MUNITIONS. ) 


(Wn. A. S.) 


Avocados: see Fruit. 

Awards and Prizes of 1956: see American Liprary Asso- 
CIATION ; ANTHROPOLOGY; GEOGRAPHY; LITERARY Prizes; MIn- 
_ ERALOGY; Motion Pictures; NoBeL Prizes; PULITZER PRIZES; 


| Rapro anp TELEvIsIon; RoMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH; SOCIETIES 
AND ASSocIATIons, U.S.; etc. 


} Azores: see Portucat. 


Bacteriology Synthesis of a Virus.—Working independ- 
* ently, Barry Commoner at Washington uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo., and H. L. Fraenkel-Conrat and Robley C. 
Williams at the University of California, Berkeley, were able to 
obtain inert fragments of tobacco mosaic virus which, when 
combined, produced an active virus capable of infecting a tobacco 
leaf. Although this work concerned a plant virus, it heralded new 
approaches to the defense against virus diseases. It appeared 
possible to recombine viruses so that they would be unable to 
initiate the disease, yet would combine with host tissue cells and 
prevent infection by an active virus during epidemics. Such im- 
munity would be of short duration. A more lasting, active im- 
munity, however, might follow a series of inoculations of such 
synthesized viruses. 

The Orphan Viruses.—With the advent of tissue culture tech- 
niques for viruses (living human or animal cells suspended in 
tubes or flasks of buffered nutrient solutions) it was inevitable 
that some viruses would be isolated for which no known disease 
had been established. Such viruses had been facetiously referred 
to as “orphans in search of a disease,” hence the term “‘orphan 
viruses.”” During 1956 this group was more formally named 
enteric cytopathogenic human orphan viruses, or ECHO viruses. 
The members of this group were obtained from the intestinal 
tracts of patients with the aseptic meningitis syndrome (often 
diagnosed as nonparalytic poliomyelitis) as well as from healthy 
children in different parts of the world. Thirteen antigenically 
distinct viruses were described and several others were an- 
nounced in preliminary reports. If and when any one of the 
established types should be identified as the aetiological agent 
of a clinically distinct disease, it would be removed from the 
ECHO group of viruses. 

Adenoviruses.—The armed forces and the public health au- 
‘thorities were greatly concerned over the epidemic proportions 
of the upper respiratory infections occurring in military recruits. 
| Studies of such epidemics at army and naval training stations 
‘}, as well as children’s summer camps yielded a number of viruses 
_ |:serologically related to a few strains also isolated by tissue cul- 
| }\ ture but from apparently healthy persons. These viruses belonged 
ito a broad adenovirus group which produced acute infections 
‘ef the respiratory and ocular mucous membranes and the regional 
| lymph nodes. All strains possessed a common antigen demonstra- 
Wble by the complement fixation test, while their type specificity 
‘}\was indicated by the neutralization test. The types were given 
numbers instead of the customary name of the kind of infection 
| produced. The use of such terminology was expected to eliminate 
i«confusion that might arise from the fact that a single serotype 
could produce clinically different diseases, and conversely, that 
clinically similar illnesses could be produced by different adeno- 
virus serotypes as well as unrelated agents. This and similar 
work since 1945 made it increasingly evident that what was often 
«called a cold might very well have been an upper respiratory in- 
fection caused by one of any number of related and unrelated 
\\ viruses. 

Vaccine for a Dread Cattle Disease.—Rinderpest, although 
unknown in the United States, is much feared because it could 
slip past the nation’s borders any time and is an obvious choice 
as ra biological warfare weapon. Rinderpest is the deadliest of 
cattle diseases, killing 90% to 100% of the animals infected. 
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U.S. herds are highly susceptible to this minute virus. The agent 
is passed by direct contact with an infected animal or con- 
taminated straw bedding. U.S. government scientists produced 
an effective vaccine by combining the chemically killed virus 
with an adjuvant consisting of cell material derived from Myco- 
bacterium butyricum, a water-nonmiscible substance and an 
emulsifier. The vaccine.was used successfully in Africa and Asia 
where rinderpest killed millions of cattle annually. 

Fresh Food for the Future.—Fresh foods normally contain or 
are coated with numbers of bacteria proportional to the quality 
and extent of handling and processing they receive. The total 
number as well as the type of organisms involved largely deter- 
mines the rate and kind of spoilage which occurs. By slowing 
down the metabolic processes of these bacteria with refrigeration, 
such foods can be preserved a little longer, but this increase 
in time provides a very narrow margin from the processor to 
the cooking pot. Antibiotics such as aureomycin, terramycin, 
and streptomycin were added to a number of food products, re- 
sulting in improved keeping quality. Mixed salad greens were 
maintained fresh twice as long when they were dipped in a solu- 
tion of antibiotic before packaging as undipped greens. Similarly, 
traces of antibiotics lengthened the life of pasteurized milk 
from a few days to several weeks. Hamburger, notorious for poor 
keeping quality, maintained a fresh taste for more than ten days 
under refrigeration when just 1 part per 1,000,000 of antibiotic 
was added to the meat. Ten parts per 1,000,000 of antibiotic 
in slush-ice used in chilling poultry after dressing proved effec- 
tive in hindering the development of spoilage organisms. This 
process was equally effective in prolonging the effective storage 
time of fresh fish. 

The U.S. Food and Drug administration, while recognizing 
these advantages, also saw some disadvantages: (1) a small per- 
centage of persons are allergic to these antibiotics and could 
not tolerate even small amounts in their food without severe 
reactions, and (2) when preservatives were added to food in the 
past, there was the danger of such drugs’ masking poor quality 
and handling. Under such circumstances bacteria which do not 
spoil the food but could cause disease might have a greater chance 
of contaminating the product and even multiplying therein. 
Many such bacteria would not be inhibited by the concentrations 
of the antibiotic used. After much consideration, the Food and 
Drug administration granted permission for the use of 7 parts 
per 1,000,000 of aureomycin to remain on uncooked, dressed 
poultry. This ruling recognized that in the cooking process the 
food is rendered safe and the residual antibiotic destroyed. 
While this affected only poultry, the precedent was set so that 
it appeared only a matter of time before many other foods which 
required cooking would be preserved with antibiotics. 

Radiation.—Although not approved by the Food and Drug ad- 
ministration, the preservation of food by gamma-radiation had 
been actively investigated since 1950. The shelf life of food was 
lengthened by many times. The chief disadvantages of this form 
of preservation were the production of off-flavours, odours and 
discolorations in many foods, especially meats and dairy prod- 
ucts. Foods so affected were milk, cheese, bananas, orange juice 
and frankfurters. Foods which appeared to be quite acceptable 
following treatment were asparagus, bacon, green beans, beef 
liver, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, carrots, chicken, codfish cakes, 
pork and pork sausage. Although many products appeared satis- 
factory after treatment, it was expected to be at least two years 
before tests on the wholesomeness of such products could be 
completed. 

(See also Ear, Nos—E AND THROAT, DISEASES OF; POLIOMYE- 
LITIS; RESPIRATORY DISEASES. ) Ci alEBs) 


ENcYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Firms.—Antibiotics (1952); Bacteria— 
Friend or Foe (1954); City Water Supply (1941); Defending the City’s 
Health (1941); Immunization (1955); Protozoa (1956). 
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» All six titles changed hands in the third open 
Badminton. amateur tournament of the American Badmin- 
ton association, held at the St. Joseph’s college field house in 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 4-7, 1956. Finn Kobbero, Danish star 
from Copenhagen, dethroned Joseph Alston of Pasadena, Calif., 
in the men’s senior singles, 15-11, 15—8, in the final round. Judy 
Devlin of Baltimore, Md., regained the women’s laurels she had 
lost to Margaret Varner in 1955 by defeating the Boston (Mass. ) 
miss, 12-10, 11-6. Kobbero teamed with J. Hammergaard Han- 
sen, a countryman, to capture the men’s doubles and paired with 
Judy Devlin for the mixed doubles crown. Ethel Marshall and 
Beatrice Massman of Buffalo, N.Y., gained the women’s doubles 
honours and Rupert Mee and Robert Traquair of Buffalo took 
the veterans’ doubles. 

The national junior championships were played at Detroit, 
Mich., March 24-26. Gary McFarlane of Lewistown, N.Y., won 
the boys’ singles by conquering Russ Paquette of Detroit 15-10, 
13-15, 15-7. MacGregor Stewart of Baltimore successfully de- 
fended the girls’ title by beating Norma Slauer of Marblehead, 
Mass. Paquette took the boys’ doubles and Misses Stewart and 
Slauer the girls’ prize. Bill Bryant and Marcia Dotson of St. Paul, 
Minn., won the mixed doubles. 

Eddy Choong of Malaya triumphed in the men’s singles of the 
All-England championships at London, March 14-17. In the last 
round of the tournament, which drew a big field of international 
stars, Choong subdued Kobbero, 11-5, 15-3, 15-11. The ladies’ 
final was an all-United States affair and Margaret Varner retained 
her title by halting Judy Devlin, 11-7, 11-5. Kobbero teamed 
with J. Hammergaard Hansen to retain doubles laurels, halting 
another Danish team, J. Nygaard and P. E. Nielsen, 18-14, 15-5. 
The Devlin sisters, Judy and Sue, carried home the ladies’ doubles 
prize by defeating Iris Rogers and June Timperley of England, 
17-18, 15-12, 15-12. Joseph Alston took the major prize in the 
finals of the Scottish Badminton union’s invitation tourney at 
Glasgow, March 21-24. The Pasadena star defeated F. Sonneville 
of Indonesia, 15-2, 13-15, 15-12, in the men’s singles. Lois Alston 
and Miss Varner teamed to capture women’s doubles. 

Another important event on the sports calendar in 1956 was 
the invitation tournament held by the Niagara Falls (N.Y.) 
Country club. Canadian players captured the singles awards. Dave 
McTaggert, the Canadian champion, routed Don Smythe of To- 
ronto, 15-5, 15-1, in the men’s final and Jean Waring of Calgary, 
Alta., the Canadian women’s titleholder, defeated Arleigh 
Hepworth of Toronto, 11-7, 12-10. Ong Poh Lim and Teik Hock 
of Malaya beat Kobbero and Hansen, 16-18, 15-10, 15-7, in the 
men’s doubles. Ethel Marshall and Beatrice Massman won from 
the Misses Hepworth and Waring, 15-4, 15-3. CLIN GEES 


Bahama Islands This British colony consists of 21 in- 
* habited and 680 uninhabited islands ex- 
tending southeastward from the Florida coast for 760 mi. Area: 
4.404 sq.mi, Pop. (1953 census) 84,841 (about 88% Negro); 
(1955 est.) 94,000. Language: English. Religion: Christian. Capi- 
tal: Nassau (pop., 1953 census, 46,125), on New Providence 
Island. Governor in 1956, Earl of Ranfurly. 
History.—Government revenue for 1956 was estimated at 
£3,758,660 and expenditure at £3,630,756. Tourism was again the 
colony’s principal source of earnings. The sponge fisheries, wiped 
out by a marine plague in 1938, were reopened experimentally 
from January to March and were then closed for the rest of the 
year. Sales were good and quality said to be better than 20 years 
earlier. A U.S. group entered into contracts for the construction 
of a £12,000,000 shipyard and other works connected with the 
projected free port at Hawksbill creek, Grand Bahama; the same 
group formed a company to build and operate a chemical lime 
plant. In February the house of assembly unanimously passed a 


motion condemning colour discrimination in public places; all 
hotels agreed to drop the colour barrier. At a general election in 
June a party system appeared for the first time when six candi- 
dates of the left-wing Progressive Liberal party were returned. 
A substantial number of the 21 “white independents” elected later 
combined to form a Conservative party. One independent sup- 
porting the Progressive Liberal party and one member of the 


Bahamas Democratic league completed the new house. 
(R. H. Y.) 


Education.—Schools (1954): primary 180, pupils 21,366; secondary 7, 
pupils 1,076; technical 1, pupils 403; 1 teachers’ training college, with 
62 students. Higher education: Queen’s college, St. Francis Xavier’s acad- 
emy, St. John’s college, Long Island Christian institute. 

Finance and Trade-—Monetary unit: pound sterling=U.S. $2.80. Budget 
(1955 est.): revenue £3,522,000; expenditure £3,167,000. Foreign trade 
(1955): imports £10,860,000; exports £1,080,000, Main exports: pit 
props, timber, crawfish, salt, okras, tomatoes. 


Bahrein: see Persian GULF STATES. 


. The following statistics on the production 
Baking Industry. of the wholesale segment of the U.S. 
baking industry compare the 1954 tonnage (published in 1956) 
with the 1947 tonnage, the latter figures being the most recent 
census of manufactures. These figures are only for the wholesale 
segment of the industry, bakers selling their products through 
grocery stores, hotels, restaurants and institutions. Retail bakers, 
multiple-unit retailers and house-to-house bakers are excluded 
since they are not included in the annual survey from which the 
figures are taken. 


Wholesale Production of Bakery Goods in the U.S. 


(In pounds) 

Product 1954 1947 
Bredd,:whiteipaniers: siisties ofcl belrsbded io metatelt iterate 8,615,290,000 8,521,157,000 
Breddiiwhiteshearthn emo ustcunet sis cect ome tales 252,820,000 306,117,000 
Whole, cracked and other dark wheat breads 996,029,000 893,411,000 
Rye, including pumpernickle . . 2... 6 es se 620,278,000 613,391,000 
Rollssibreaditypenmmrt cmcm c) ep vet vel cred ta tom tom ctciane 1,501,624,000 942,791,000 
Sweet: yeast:goods era) -desilet.s Nickie iba ces 642,610,000 612,328,000 
Sr efe | Cou Arias. PPS Clic Lon scl Gud Guens Alo gold 1,034,748,000_ 1,210,207,000 
Pistia 3) Netw ta iPro aateihis law aati shies 692,633,000 600,641,000 
Cookies, 6. wre: s. sogi elec yey ce gneeN(emey ome te lon ie 52,385,000 80,596,000 
Doughnuts ~ eet’ (o's Seah. eatlanlay Weliccei femmes 344,662,000 309,591,000 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 


Tonnage figures indicate that sales of white bread were up 3.7% 
for 1955 compared with 1954; other breads increased 1.6%, 
sweet goods 2.1%, cake .8%, pie 3.1% and doughnuts 1.5%. 
About 65% more prepared frozen dessert pies were produced in 
1955 than in 1954. The estimated output was 44,762,473 Ib. as 
against 27,195,745 lb. in 1954. The volume of frozen baked 
products was up 12%. Bakery use of sugar was up 11% in 1955 
over 1954. 

The total number of workers in U.S. bakeries during May 1956 
was 290,100, compared with 284,000 in May 1955; production 
workers numbered 172,100 compared with 171,200 in 1955. Aver- 
age weekly earnings for bakery employees were $73.67 compared 
with $68.97; hourly earnings averaged $1.81 as against $1.70. 
Average hours worked per week were 40.7 as compared with 41.1 
the previous year. In the biscuit, cracker and pretzel group, 
weekly earnings averaged $65.51 as against $62.96; weekly hours 
were 39.7 compared with 40.1 and hourly earnings $1.65 com- 
pared with $1.57. 

Experiments with atomic irradiation for bread preservation 
tended to show that irradiated bread would not mold but would 
get stale. It was also found that a too-high rate of irradiation 
spoils the flavour. The best results from irradiation were ob- 
tained with the “brown-and-serve” type of products. The life 
of these items was extended and rolls retained their flavour and 
freshness. However, general use of the process was thought to be 
at least 10 years away. 3 

The “Better Breakfast” campaign, designed to stimulate the 
demand for bakery products, was repeated in 1956 with increased 
momentum. Mayors of several large cities joined the program and 


proclaimed “Better Breakfast Week” in their communities. The 
“July Is Picnic Month” promotion was also repeated in 1956 and 
a “National Sandwich Idea” contest to promote the use of bread 
was jointly sponsored by the Wheat Flour institute and the Na- 
j| tional Restaurant association. 

(See also WHEAT.) (M. M. Bp.) 


ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA FiLMs.—Bread (1945); inci 
in 1A | : 5); Principles of Bak- 
|| ing (1943); Principles of Cooking (1943). é 4 


| Balance of Payments: see ExcHance ConTroL AND Ex- 
CHANGE Rates; INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 

| Balearic Islands: see Sparn. 

Balkan States: see AvBantaA; BuLcartaA; GREECE; Rv- 

MANIA; TURKEY; YUGOSLAVIA. 

Ballet: see Dance: Ballet. 

) Baltic States: see Estonia; Latvia; LirHuant. 


Baltimore Baltimore, the metropolis of Maryland, had 949,- 
* 708 inhabitants according to the 1950 census, 
| when it was the sixth largest U.S. city. On July 1, 1956, its esti- 
mated population was 966,000. The land area of the city is 78.7 
| sq.mi.; the water area, 13.2 sq.mi. Mayor in 1956: Thomas 
). D’Alesandro, Jr., Democrat. 
Budget appropriations for 1956 were $192,152,430.83; for 
| 1955 they were $183,436,904.48. The city tax rate for 1956 was 
i $3.13 per $100 of assessed valuation; the rate for 1955 was $3.05. 
) The taxable basis for 1956 was $3,093,173,138, for 1955, $2,936,- 
4.005,029. The gross funded debt as of June 30, 1956, was $295,- 
4536,900; the sinking funds amounted to $29,207,127, leaving a 
jinet debt on that date of $266,329,773, not including accrued 
tiincome. The percentage of net debt to the taxable basis (exclud- 
‘diing self-supporting indebtedness) was 5.54% as of June 30, 1956. 
The net enrolment on Oct. 31, 1955, in the public schools of 
the city was 149,783 students; in addition, approximately 25,000 
students were enrolled in adult education classes. John H. Fischer 
Wwas superintendent of the Baltimore city schools. The public 
‘schools of Baltimore are a separate and distinct unit and are not 
under the jurisdiction of the state department of education. The 
lantegration of schools for white and Negro students had been 
mearried into effect in Sept. 1954. 
Ranking as the second U.S. port in foreign trade tonnage, 
‘Baltimore had a combined volume of exports and imports during 
ithe year 1955 amounting to 25,619,150 tons, an increase of 34.3% 
}from the 19,076,087 tons for the previous year. The large gain 
‘in foreign trade volume resulted from substantially increased 
texports of coal and grain and imports of metallic ores during the 
ear. The port’s foreign commerce in 1955 was valued at $973,- 


‘established in 1955, when 5,369 ocean-going vessels in all cate- 
Rzories of water-borne trade arrived at Baltimore and 4,278 deep- 


‘co and from the port. 
Baltimore’s output of manufactured products was at a record 


\;teadily throughout the year, averaging 25% higher than in 1954. 
\During the first half of 1956, it showed a continuing month-to- 
_ |month gain, reaching a peacetime high of 206,400 workers in 


_| At the midpoint of 1956, the ro leading industry groups, in 
i lyrder of volume of employment, were primary metal industries 
d |42,700), transportation equipment (40,200), food and kindred 
 |products (21,400), apparel (15,900), fabricated metal products 
114,300), chemicals (10,300), printing and publishing (9,700), 


onelectrical machinery (9,100), electrical equipment (8,300), 


| Baltimore’s marked growth in new production facilities con- 


q 


inued in 1955 with a total announced investment of more than 
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$263,000,000 for new plants and expansions. The increase in the 
local manufacturing capacity was greatly accelerated during the 
first seven months of 1956, when the announced investment for 
such purposes amounted to $286,000,000, a sum that far exceeded 
the total for any full year in the history of the community. 
(CINE) 


ENCYCLOP€DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—The Baltimore Plan (1953). 


Bananas: see Fruit. 


Banking Demands for credit and capital funds generally 
* were extremely high in the United States in 1956, 
as they had been during the previous year. Corporate security 
offerings, commercial and industrial loans and state and munici- 
pal security offerings were especially strong, with some declines 
in mortgage financing and instalment credit financing. The fed- 
eral reserve system continued to pursue a monetary policy of 
severe restraint. Interest rates, both bond yields and short-term 
money market yields, rose during 1956 to the highest levels in 
about a quarter of a century. 

Tight Money and Credit Squeeze.—Sharply rising interest 
rates and lessened availability of credit featured banking devel- 
opments during 1956. Over-all demands for credit and capital 
were at record high points. State and municipal offerings in the 
first nine months of the year reached a total of $4,050,000,000 
as compared with $3,974,000,000 in the corresponding period a 
year before. Moreover, municipal bond approvals in the Novem- 
ber election were reported in an amount exceeding $2,300,000,- 
000, thus indicating continued high levels of state and local bond 
flotations. 

The increase in total mortgage debt on nonfarm one- to four- 
family houses during the first nine months of 1956 was $8,500,- 
000,000 as compared with $9,800,000,000 during the correspond- 
ing months of 1955, which had been a record period for mortgage 
financing. The dollar amount of nonfarm mortgages of $20,000 
or less recorded for the first nine months of 1956 was 5% below 
the same period of 1955, but 26% above the corresponding period 
of 1954. Likewise, the increase in instalment credit during 1956 
was somewhat less than in 1955. The rise in total consumer 
credit from January through September 1956 was $1,500,000,000 
as compared with $3,900,000,000 in the corresponding period a 


BANKING BY TELEVISION introduced at the Mechanics and Farmers Savings 
bank, Bridgeport, Conn., in 1956. Two-way screen and speaker arrangement 
permitted the customer, in his automobile, and the teller, in the bank, to see 
and talk to each other throughout the entire transaction 
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year earlier. These declines in demands for funds from the mort- 
gage area and consumer credit area slightly cushioned the ef- 
fect of the record business demands for funds during the year. 
Moreover, the federal cash surplus totalled $10,400,000,000 
during the first nine months of calendar year 1956 as compared 
with $3,300,000,000 in the first nine months of 1955. As a re- 
sult, during that period in 1956 the government was able to 
make net cash repayment of borrowing in the amount of $8,433,- 
000,000. 

Business Demands for Credit and Capital.—The demand 
for bank loans by business enterprises was enormous. The net 
increase in commercial and industrial loans at all weekly report- 
ing member banks was $3,206,000,000 in the last six months of 
1955 and $2,243,000,000 in the first six months of 1956. Business 
expenditures for plant and equipment rose from a record level 
of $29,700,000,000 in the third quarter of 1955, annual rate 
seasonally adjusted, to an extraordinary peak of about $38,000,- 
000,000 in the fourth quarter of 1956. In addition, the book 
value of inventories of manufacturing and trade firms at the 
end of Sept. 1956 was $6,500,000,000 greater than a year pre- 
vious. Moreover, corporations made heavy income tax payments 
in the first six months of 1956 as a result of stepped-up sched- 
ules for payment and record 1955 levels of corporate profits. 
As a result, business firms experienced a major decline in hold- 
ings of cash and U.S. government securities in the first half of 
1956 and were forced to borrow heavily in the credit and capi- 
tal markets. In the first six months of 1956 government secu- 
rity holdings of corporations were reduced net by $6,000,000,000 
as compared with a reduction of only $500,000,000 in the first 
six months of 1955. While internal financing, retained profits 
and depreciation charges in total were at record levels during 
1956, these sources of funds failed even to cover plant and 
equipment outlays. Corporations, therefore, found it necessary 
to make record offerings of corporate securities in the capital 
markets. 

Total corporate offerings of new securities in the first nine 
months of 1956 were $7,932,000,000, about 9% greater than in 
the same months a year before. Such offerings during 1955 had 
reached a new peak of $10,240,000,000. Offerings of bonds dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1956 totalled $6,155,000,000 of 
which about 54% were publicly offered and 46% privately of- 
fered. During the same period offerings of preferred stock totalled 
$434,000,000, and offerings of common stock totalled $1,342,- 
000,000. 

The net change, that is, new issues less retirements, in out- 
standing corporate securities totalled $7,223,000,000 during 
1955. Of this amount, $4,513,000,000 took the form of a net 
increase in outstanding bonds and notes and $2,710,000,000 was 
in the form of a net increase in stocks. The net increase in 
outstanding corporate securities, including bonds and notes and 
stocks, was in turn about 20% greater in the first half of 1956 
than in the first half of 1955. 

Interest Rates.—During 1956 the combination of high de- 
mands for funds, the portfolio position of institutional investors 
and restrictive federal reserve policies brought about sharp 
advances in interest rates and falling bond prices. Short-term 
interest rates moved up sharply and spreads between interest 
rates in the maturity structure became the lowest since the 
early 1930s. The yield on new issues of three-month treasury 
bills went up from a low of 2.17% late in March to a 23-year 
high at 3.17% late in Nov. 1956. The rate on prime commercial 
paper, 4 to 6 months, rose from 3% early in the year to 38% 
in October and November. 

In the corporate bond market the yield on Moody’s (investors 
service) average of Aaa corporate bonds rose from a low of 
3.07% early in the year to 3.73% late in Nov. 1956. This com- 
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pared with annual ranges of 3.44% to 2.98% in 1953, 3.11% to 
2.85% in 1954, and 3.18% to 2.91% in 1955. 

Vields on long-term treasury bonds rose and prices fell sharply 
during 1956. The long-term 34% government bonds dropped 
from a high of 1064 early in 1956 to a low of about 98 late 
in the year, at which price the yield was 3.37% to maturity. 
The 3% bond due in 1955, a 40-year maturity, offered in 1955, 
went down from about ror to a low of about 93, to yield about 
3.32%. 

The municipal market was particularly hard-hit by stringent 
money market conditions. The yield on Standard and Poor’s av- 
erage of high-grade municipals rose from a low of 2.55% early 
in the year to a high of 3.45% late in November. This was the 
highest level of yields and the lowest level of bond prices on 
municipal bonds since the late 1930s. 

Mortgage credit also encountered a particularly tight situa- 
tion. Discounts in the secondary market rose and serious diffi- 
culty was encountered in obtaining funds. Early in December 
the Federal Housing administration raised the basic rate on 
FHA-insured mortgages from 44% to 5%, and the Veterans ad- 
ministration announced that it might ask congress for authoriza- 
tion to increase the rate correspondingly on GlI-insured home 
loans. 

Commercial Banks.—Total loans and investments of all com- 
mercial banks reached a new peak in the second half of 1956, 
amounting to $162,100,000,000 on Sept. 26, 1956. The increase in 
bank earnings assets during 1956 was somewhat less even than 
during the previous year, however, as restrictive federal reserve 
policies continued forcing commercial banks to sell government 
securities in an amount which provided much of the funds to 
permit a substantial increase in loans. Total loans reached a new 


‘record peak of $88,500,000,000 at. the end of Sept. 1956, after a 


nine-month increase of $5,900,000,000 and a rise of $10,100,- 
000,000 over the end of Sept. 1955. Commercial bank holdings 
of government securities on Sept. 26, 1956, amounted to $57,- 
000,000,000, a decrease of $4,600,000,000 since the beginning 
of the year. Other securities, chiefly holdings of state and local 
governments, stood at $16,500,000,000 on Sept. 26, down $200,- 
000,000 during the nine-month period. Thus, the increase in 
total loans and investments at all commercial banks was $4,800,- 
000,000 in the year ended Sept. 1956 and was only $1,200,000,- 
ooo during the first nine months of the year. 

On June 30, 1956, national banks, which numbered 4,667, held 
$100,826,000,000 of total deposits. State banks, which numbered 
about 9,000, had total deposits of $85,525,000,000. 

Total earnings of commercial banks in 1956 were well above 
the previous year, reflecting a continuing increase of earnings 
on loans with a slightly lower level of earnings on government 
securities. Although current expenses increased, net current earn- 
ings were higher, as were dividends. 

The Bank Holding Company act of 1956 was approved May 9, 
1956. Pursuant to that act the board of governors of the federal 
system issued Regulation Y, effective Sept. 1, 1956, providing for 
registration of bank holding companies, limitations on size and 
extent of bank holding company systems, and divestment of in- 
terest in nonbanking organizations. 

Money Supply.—The privately held money supply reached a 
new record peak, with allowance for seasonal change, on Sept. 26, 
1956, at $214,200,000,000, including demand deposits adjusted, 
$105,400,000,000; time deposits at commercial banks, mutual 
savings banks and the postal savings system, $81,200,000,000; 
and currency outside banks, $27,500,000,000. The increase over 
the figure of a year before was $4,500,000,000, with the rise 
coming primarily in time deposits. In the year ended Sept. 1956 
the increase in demand deposits adjusted was only $600,000,000 
and the increase in currency outside banks was $300,000,000. 


Money in circulation, that is, currency and coin outside the 
treasury and federal reserve banks, showed little change other 
than seasonal during the year, with a net increase of only about 
$300,0¢9,000. 
|. The volume of bank debits at commercial banks and the rate 
of demand deposit turnover rose to new record heights reflect- 
| ing further expansion in the economy. Debits to demand deposit 
| accounts at banks in 343 leading centres in the third quarter 
| of 1956 were 6.4% above the total reported for the correspond- 
ing period a year before. Likewise, the annual rate of turnover 
| or velocity of demand deposits, which indicates the rate at which 
people and business enterprises spend their “check book money,” 
_reached new highs in the summer of 1956, but later flattened out 
with only minor year-to-year gains recorded. ikalis) 

Mutual Savings Banks.—For a second time since the close of 
World War II the combined assets of all mutual savings banks 
} in the United States increased by more than $2,000,000,000 in 
}:a 12-month period. The net gain in these combined assets for 
ithe year ended June 30, 1956, was $2,042,152,481 or 6.70%, 
| bringing total assets at the end of the period to $32,502,979,754. 
‘This compared with a net gain in combined assets of $2,063,836,- 
(641 or 7.27% during the year ended June 30. 1955. The funds 
on deposit increased in amount by $1,856,131,095 or 6.81% in 
ithe year ended June 30, 1956, to a total on that date of $29,185,- 
222,811. The increase in deposits for the year ended June 30, 
1955, was $1,891,197,342 or 7.43%. Surplus funds on June 30, 
uir956, amounted to $2,930,308,819, or slightly more than 10% 
of the amount due depositors. There were 21,241,264 depositors 
being served by mutual savings banks on June 30, 1956, an in- 
rease of 398,636 or 1.91% during the year ended that date, 
/}compared with an increase of 349,451 or 1.70% in the previous 
i12-month period. 
The number of mutual savings banks in the United States re- 
ained at 527 on Sept. 30, 1956, but the number of branches in 
_}eperation increased to 347 from 320 on Sept. 30, 1955. 
} During the year ended June 30, 1956, the average rate of 
, Wdividend credited on deposits rose from 2.71% to 2.85%, higher 
}earnings having enabled 280 of the 527 banks to credit dividends 
for the latest dividend period at the rate of 3% or more. 
Real estate mortgage loans continued to be the chief outlet 
cor new funds of mutual savings banks. On June 30, 1956, mort- 
gages constituted 56.70% of the combined assets of all mutual 
| savings banks. The remaining assets consisted of U.S. govern- 
i ment securities, 25.59%, other securities, 12.78% and other as- 
ets, 4.93%. On June 30, 1955, the combined assets were 
emposed as follows: U.S. government securities, 28.51%, other 
ecurities, 13.71%, real estate mortgage loans, 52.52%, other 
Asssets 5.26%. 
An important factor in the ability of mutual savings banks 
»o increase their investments in real estate mortgage loans had 
een the postwar banking law revisions which permitted nation- 
vide lending, principally in loans insured by the Federal Housing 
dministration (FHA) and the Veterans administration (VA). A 
i rvey at the end of 1955 showed that 28% of all real estate loans 
tvere out of the state in which the lending institution was located, 


| As of June 30, 1956, the three states selling savings bank life 
‘lasurance, Massachusetts, Connecticut and New York, had a 


lear the number of issuing banks selling life insurance increased 
jcom 93 to 94 and the number of agency banks from 185 to 187. 
jogeticy banks sell insurance as agents of other savings banks but 
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The large increase in deposits in the special investment depart- 
ment resulted mainly from transfers from the ordinary depart- 
ment inorder totake advantage of the higher dividend rates, which 
in special investment departments ranged from 23% to 34%, 
whereas the ordinary departments paid only 24%. (HE. Br.) 

Other Countries.—Pressures imposed by the further develop- 
ment of the movement toward tighter official credit policies, be- 
gun in 1955, made 1956 another difficult year for banking insti- 
tutions in the United Kingdom, the Commonwealth, Europe and 
the middle east. With inflationary pressures showing a marked 
tendency to persist throughout these regions, official bank rates 
were increased in many countries in order to raise the general 
level of interest rates sufficiently to discourage capital develop- 
ment spending. More direct measures to discourage bank financ- 
ing of capital outlays taken in many countries were also widely 
adopted, including the banning of certain types of lending, the 
fixing of maximum levels for overdrafts and the enforcement of 
more severe rules regarding the proportion of bank resources to 
be employed in liquid form. 

Banking turnovers had generally ceased to expand or showed 
much smaller increases than previously. The rise in advances and 
deposits was also slowed down or halted in most countries and 
in some cases was in some measure reversed. These developments 
inevitably affected the domestic finances of the banking system 
adversely by interrupting the previous steady expansion in busi- 
ness, although banks’ earnings benefited considerably from the 
advance in interest rates. Their current account circumstances 
were, therefore, more favourable on balance generally than in 
1955, but the depreciation of fixed interest investments, caused 
by the tendency for market values to fall as the general level of 
interest rates rose, caused continuing anxiety in some cases. 

In Great Britain the official decision to raise bank rate a further 
1% to 54% early in 1956 was immediately followed by an in- 
crease of about the same order in rates of interest quoted for the 
general run of bank business. The efforts of the banks to reduce 
overdrafts were assisted during 1956 by the decision of the 
chancellor of the exchequer to direct the nationalized industries 
to satisfy their requirements of development finance from budget 
funds instead of covering such outgoings by borrowing from the 
banks pending the raising of permanent capital in the new issue 
market. The loans under this heading rose fairly steeply in the 
first half of the year, and then showed a falling tendency. 

The tendency for the banks to cut advances exerted a down- 
ward pressure on their deposits. The decision of a number of 
them to reduce their investment holdings further, partly by sales 
in the market and partly by refusing to convert into new bonds 
maturing government securities, also tended to depress deposits. 
However, the inability of the government to cover the budget 
deficit and the repayment of loans reaching final redemption dates 
by long-term borrowing forced the treasury to obtain funds on 
a large scale from the banking system against treasury bills. In 
consequence, though advances and investments showed a com- 
bined fall of £300,000,000 on the year in October, deposits re- 
corded a net contraction of only £100,000,000. 

Early in the year there were substantial withdrawals of savings 
bank money, because higher rates were obtainable in other fields. 
The government’s decision to give tax-free status to the first £15 
per annum of interest earned by balances on ordinary accounts 
later stimulated a reflux of money to these institutions. 

Following a further deterioration in the country’s balance of 
payments, the Australian authorities decided to reinforce mone- 
tary measures for combating inflationary trends early in 1956. 
Through consultation with bank managements and manipulation 
of the special account procedure for freezing part of the banks’ 
resources, the central bank induced the commercial banks to keep 
lending figures from rising. 
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The New Zealand authorities further developed the stringent 
monetary policy inaugurated in the previous year. A new pro- 
cedure was introduced whereby the commercial banks were placed 
under a direct pressure to keep their total loans below a ceiling 
set by the central bank. The intention was to vary the banks’ 
minimum obligatory liquidity ratios so that they could extend 
credit beyond the official limit only by obtaining additional liquid 
money from the central bank at a rate of interest exceeding that 
which could be earned on “excess lending.” 

In South Africa the banking system came under pressure early 
in the year, because of the movement of money to other centres 
to take advantage of higher interest rates and the deficit in the 
country’s external payments. Restrictions on the movement of 
short-term funds and strengthening of the domestic interest 
rates structure eased the position. In Rhodesia a new central bank 
was established with powers to influence in considerable measures 
the activities of the commercial banking system. Private interests 
set up a merchant bank to promote the development of a money 
market modelled on that operating in the United Kingdom. 

There was a sharp expansion in banking turnovers in India dur- 
ing 1956 and deposits and advances also rose sharply. To facili- 
tate the financing of the second five-year program, legislation was 
introduced to amend the Reserve Bank of India act. In Pakistan 
steps were taken to strengthen the facilities provided by the state 
bank for the financing of agriculture. 

The Canadian authorities made a series of increases in. the 
bank rate in 1956 and also tightened liquidity requirements im- 
posed on commercial banks and discouraged them from partici- 
pating in certain forms of lending. The rise in bank deposits 
accordingly slowed down toward the close of the year. 

Many countries, among them the German Federal Republic, 
the Netherlands, Finland and Turkey, made substantial increases 
in otficial bank rates to arrest the expansion in bank lending in 
1956. The Greek government introduced a three-point program 
for co-ordinating monetary banking and credit policies and cre- 
ating a unified and flexible money market. The remodelling of 
the German commercial banking system on prewar lines was 
completed and the government took steps to reshape the central 
bank. 

In Egypt the freezing of foreign bank funds after the nationali- 
zation of the Suez canal in July made extensive rearrangement 
of banking business necessary. 

In Israel many commercial banks introduced new types of sav- 
ing schemes to help official efforts to finance development without 
inflation. In Libya a new bank was opened with capital subscribed 
by the authorities and private investors to finance development. 
In Syria a central bank was established and took over the func- 
tions of bank of issue previously carried out by the Bank of 
Syria and Lebanon, a privately owned institution. 

(See also Business Review; CONSUMER CREDIT; Dest, Na- 
TIONAL; Export-Import BANK OF WASHINGTON; FARM CREDIT 
SysteM; FEDERAL Deposit InsuRANCE CORPORATION; FEDERAL 
RESERVE SysTEM; GoLpD; INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT; SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS; STOCKS AND Bonps.) (COH2 GA) 
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(1950); Using the Bank (1947). 
Baptist Church Great interest was created among Bap- 
* tists of the United States by the visit dur- 
ing May and June 1956 of five Russian Baptists representing 
approximately 500,000 Baptists in the U.S.S.R. The total num- 
ber of Baptists in Russia was estimated as 3,000,000—of whom 
2,500,000 were not affiliated with the Union. 
The Executive Committee of the Baptist World Alliance meet- 
ing in Washington, D.C., May 1956, voiced deep concern over 
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the continued persecution of Protestants in Colombia, and sincere 
regrets that the Evangelical Theological seminary in Madrid, 
Sp., had not been reopened. Resolutions respecting these two 
restrictions of religion were forwarded to the president of Colom- 
bia and the Spanish chief of state. 

The American Baptist association meeting in Little Rock, Ark., 
June 26-28, 1956, with 3,500 attending, reported receipts of 
$98,730.57 for missions and endorsed 31 interstate and foreign 
missionaries. Sales of publications for the year totalled $155,- 
604.72. Resolutions opposing the decision of the U.S. supreme 
court on segregation, and giving moral endorsement to the Ameri- 
can Council and International Council of Churches were passed. 
Fresno, Calif., was chosen for the 1957 meeting. 

During 1955 and 1956, the American Baptist convention, the 
National Baptist Convention, U.S.A. Inc., the National Baptist 
Convention of America, the North American Baptist General 
convention, the Baptist General Conference of America and 
Canadian Baptists expressed a desire to participate with the 
Southern Baptist convention in a five-year program to observe 
the 150th anniversary of the organization of Baptist work on a 
national level in the United States and North America. It was to 
begin in 1959 and close in 1964. 

The Baptist General Conference of America, meeting in Wau- 
kegan, Ill., June 27 to July 1, 1956, was one of the best attended 
in its 77-year history. It reported 26 new churches, and that its 
total of 451 churches had 58,000 members and a Sunday school 
enrolment of 75,000. 

The American Baptist convention meeting in Seattle, Wash., 
in June 1956, passed a resolution urging the United States gov- 
ernment to abandon hydrogen bomb tests in the Pacific. It de- 
clared such tests harmful to missionary work, dangerous to the 
Japanese economy, with adverse effects on the Asiatic people and 
posing a long-range threat to the human race. The 1957 session 
of the convention was to be held in Philadelphia, Pa., and would 
celebrate the z5oth anniversary of the founding of the Philadel- 
phia Baptist association, the first in America; the 125th anniver- 
sary of the organization of the American Baptist Home Mission 
society; and the soth anniversary of the convention itself. 

The Southern Baptist convention met in Kansas City, Mo., 
May 30 to June 2, 1956. Its relief committee reported that for 
the first time in ten years it did not have sufficient funds to meet 
the needs of its missionaries to relieve the extreme suffering of 
the people with whom they worked. The Home Missions board 
planned to establish 1,000 new churches annually for the next 
three years. The 1957 convention was scheduled to meet in Chi- 
cago, Ill. (See also CHurcH MEMBERSHIP. ) (REED EP BD 


Barhados This British colony is the most easterly of the 
* Caribbean islands. Area: 166 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 
census) 192,800 (77.3% Negro, 17.5% mixed, 5.1% European) ; 
(1955 est.) 230,000. Language: English. Religion: Christian 
(about 70% Anglican). Capital and chief port: Bridgetown, pop. 
(1954 est.) 18,000 (metropolitan area 80,000). Governor in 1956, 
Sir Robert Arundell; premier, Grantley H. Adams. 
History.—In March 1956 the ministries, the secretariat and 
the crown law officers moved into a new block of government 
buildings erected at a cost of B.W.I. $397,000 (British West 
Indian dollars). Legislation to aid hotels was enacted exempting 
from import duty materials to be used in the building of new 
hotels or the extension of those already existing. Certain in- 
come tax concessions were also granted to new hotels. Grants 
totalling B.W.I. $2,020,800 from colonial development and wel- 
fare funds were approved to assist with the development of the 
water resources of the island, the tenantry road program, the 
erection of a third health centre and the extension of the run- 
way and terminal building at Seawell airport. The regional police 


raining school to train recruits from the Leeward and Wind- 
ard islands and Barbados began operations in November. Plans 
were prepared for the erection of a new 600-bed hospital esti- 
ated to cost B.W.I. $3,331,000. 


The Federal Capital fact finding commission visited the island 
| in June. 


| In the elections for the house of assembly held in December, 
ithe Barbados Labour party gained 15 of the 24 seats, and the 


jleader of the party, Grantley Adams, who was premier during 
|the previous session, was again invited by the governor to form 


{a government. (D. A. Ws.) 


| Education.—Schools (1954): ‘public elementary 124, pupils 33,697, 
government-aided secondary 10, pupils 3,086. Higher education: Codrington 
college (affiliated to Durham university, Durham, Eng.), students 28: Er- 
diston teachers’ training college, students 32; Barbados evening institute; 

-he technical institute in St. Michael opened in 1955. 

}| Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: British West Indian dollar, B.W.I. 
$1.7=U.S. $1. Budget (1955 est.): revenue £3,116,000; expenditure £3,- 
314,000. Foreign trade (1955); imports £11,500,000, exports £8,090,000. 
j/?rincipal exports: sugar, molasses, rum. Sugar crop (1954): 171,000 metric 
‘}pons. 

|| ENcyYcLoPp2#pIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Caribbean (1955). 


: Bardeen, John 


j 


(1908- ), U.S. physicist, received the 
1956 Nobel prize in physics jointly with 
alter H. Brattain and William B. Shockley (qq.v.) for per- 
ection of the transistor in 1948. The three—members of a re- 
yeearch team at the Bell Telephone laboratories in Murray Hill, 
\\N.J.—shared a cash prize of $38,633 provided under terms of the 
will of Alfred Nobel. Announcement of the winners’ selection by 
tthe Swedish Academy of Sciences was made at Stockholm on 
WNov. 1, 1956. 

| Bardeen was born at Madison, Wis., May 23, 1908, and re- 
heived his bachelor’s and master’s degrees from the University of 
Visconsin, and his Ph.D. from Princeton university. He was a 
zeophysical engineer for a petroleum research corporation from 
4930 to 1933, taught physics at the University of Minnesota from 
"938 to 1941, and was head physicist of the U.S. naval ordnance 
‘uboratory in Washington, D.C., for the next four years. From 
boas to 1951 he was associated with the Bell Telephone labora- 


i, 


f 


_}5 a substitute for the conventional vacuum tube in a multitude of 
. }ommunications and industrial devices. In 1951 Bardeen joined 


The 1956 U.S. barley crop, indicated at 370,254,000 
bu., was the fourth largest of record, much larger 


a lee 400,295,000-bu. crop of 1955. Harvested acreage, somewhat 

, \educed by drought in portions of the Great Plains, was 12,867,- 

90 ac., as compared with 14,553,000 ac. in 1955 and an average 

. }° 10,443,000 ac. for the decade 1945-54. The indicated yield 

_ }° 28.8 bu. per acre was high, as compared with 27.5 bu. in 1955 

J Jad a 26.6-bu. average for 1945-54. North Dakota, as in 1955, 
i 


‘}28,280,000 bu.) and Montana (27,710,000 bu.). 

“)| The official support price of 92 cents per bushel for grade 2 
A better, as announced in February, was later increased to $1.02, 
| 76% of parity. Prices at harvest time to the producer averaged 
yout 95 cents per bushel, nearly the same as in 1955. Heavy 
seding use and record high exports (97,600,000 bu.), largely 
“| Europe and Japan, took a record 440,900,000 bu. during 1955- 
), about 98,800,000 bu. more than in 1954-55 and much more 
yan average. Imports were nearly 25,000,000 bu. Carry-over on 
lily t was 114,800,000 bu., 12% smaller than in 1955. ; 
jEstimated barley stocks in principal exporting countries as of 
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Barley Production of the Principal Producing Countries 


(In thousands of bushels) 


Average Average 

Country 1956* 1955 1945-49 1935-39 
USSR... she Shs 272,000 425,000 
United (Statesa ry caseirlicm callicut: 370,254 400,295 273,306 238,622 
Li: ttc OR SOeOL Ch cEne iy Gate ens oe 322,244 347,000 
Conadavarcmratcaie stmemeu say wore: 278,000 252,225 141,171 88,882 
Eranceutra sa sete vate, AE Pegaso 252,610 122,680 52,500 53,004 
TUnkGy SemeMiontenin al cuit tlie) 'o 137,790 146,980 68,675 96,129 
Indigvy urpoettmetayenye: vs Vane. Xe 126,980 133,930 106,255 90,253 
United Kingdom ........ 126,470 137,010 91,895 36,596 
Deénnrarkaey see cee 3 as a 109,700 101,050 64,345 52,881 
German Federal Republic . . . . 105,000 95,500 43,740 79,000 
JOPAN a MEN. tenia) «as 96,500 99,020 56,046 73,113 


*Preliminary estimate. 


July 1, 1956, were at a record high of 314,000,000 bu., as com- 
pared with 267,000,000 bu. a year earlier. The 1956 world barley 
crop was estimated at 3,290,000,000 bu., as compared with 3,080,- 
000,000 bu. in 1955 and only 2,375,000,000 bu. average pre-World 
War II. The increase was particularly marked in western Europe 
where winter-damaged fall sown grains were replanted with bar- 
ley. World acreage expanded to 139,750,000 ac. as compared with 
135,650,000 ac. in 1955 and only 117,420,000 ac. average prewar. 
(TiKe-Re) 


Baseball The first perfect game in world series history 

« dwarfed all other baseball developments in 1956. 
Donald James Larsen of the New York Yankees, a 27-year-old 
righthander whose pitching career hitherto had reflected only 
mediocrity, won everlasting fame on Oct. 8 in the fifth game of 
the postseason classic. He stunned the Brooklyn Dodgers, 2 to 0, 
at Yankee stadium by retiring 27 successive batters on 7 pitches. 
No one reached first base off Larsen, whose unusual pitching style 
found him throwing without a windup. Larsen needed only one 
run for a working margin and centrefielder Mickey Mantle sup- 
plied it in the fourth inning with a home run. Another Yankee 
run in the sixth inning proved to be superfluous. The victim of 
Larsen’s masterpiece was 39-year-old Brooklyn pitcher Sal Mag- 
lie. His five-hitter deserved a better fate, but on this day, base- 
ball had room for but one hero. 

Weighing all factors, Larsen effected the finest individual base- 
ball performance of all time. The last perfect game in the major 
leagues was posted by Charlie Robertson of the Chicago White 
Sox against Detroit in 1922. Five men before Robertson also 
had pitched perfect games in regular-season play. But Larsen 
alone created his miracle amidst the pressure of a world series. 
His triumph gave New York a 3 to 2 lead in the series and the 
impetus to move on to its 17th world championship in 22 series 
appearances. Elsewhere on the baseball front in 1956, the lucra- 
tive franchise of the Detroit Tigers changed ownership. 

On July 16, an r1-man syndicate headed by Michigan radio- 
television executives Fred Knorr and John Fetzer bought the 
Tigers and Briggs stadium from the Briggs estate for a record 
price of $5,500,000. The sale became effective on Oct. 1. Club 
president Walter (Spike) Briggs, Jr., was retained as executive 
vice-president and general manager. 

On July 23, Hank Greenberg, former Detroit and Pittsburgh 
first baseman, and Joe Cronin, erstwhile shortshop for Washing- 
ton and the Boston Red Sox, were initiated into the Hall of Fame 
at Cooperstown, N.Y. 

Cronin, general manager of the Red Sox, figured in the news 
again on Aug. 7 when he fined outfielder Ted Williams $5,000 for 
an outburst of temperament toward fans and sports writers dur- 
ing a game against the Yankees. 

Major League Races.—The National league pennant race 
was undecided until the final day of the season. Brooklyn finally 
won out by a scant one-game margin over Milwaukee. Cincin- 
nati, in third place, was only two games back. In one of the most 
exciting finishes in recent years, Milwaukee held a one-game edge 
over the Dodgers with three games left to play for both clubs. 
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CATCHER LARRY (YOGI) BERRA leaping into the arms of pitcher Don Larsen 
after Larsen pitched a perfect game (no hits, no runs, no man to reach first 
base) for the New York Yankees in the 1956 world series. Larsen’s feat was 
the first no-hitter in series history and the first perfect game since 1922 in the 
major leagues 


The Braves, however, dropped two games to St. Louis while 
Brooklyn was sweeping three games from Pittsburgh. 

In the American league, the New York Yankees turned on the 
' pressure in the final half of the season to breeze home with a 
comfortable nine-game edge over runner-up Cleveland. The 
Yankees brought Manager Casey Stengel his seventh flag in the 
past eight years. The Chicago White Sox, 12 games behind, nosed 
out the Boston Red Sox for third place by one game. 


Table |.—Final Major League Standings, 1956 


Standing at close of season, Sept. 30 Standing at close of season, Sept. 30 


Natl. League Won _ Lost Pct. Amer. League Won _ Lost Pct. 
Brooklyn... .. 93 61 604 New York... . 97 BYL CORO) 
Milwaukee... . 92 625 597, Cleveland ees 66 571 
Cincinnati, 3. << 91 63 = .891 Chicago, "5. 0... « 85 69 Rey 
Stilovls 2. is 76 78 AGA Boston: 26) so sa% ¢ 84 70 545 
Philadelphia . .. 71 83.461 Detroit, 3 4. «, « 82 PX EXOF} 
New York? sa. 2 67 875435 Baltimore. . . . . 69 85 .448 
Pittsburgh. . . . . 66 88 .429 Washington. . .. 59 95 363 
Chicagow.s.8) 60 94 .390 Kansas:Gity.) ss oe 102 wos 


Source: The Sporting News, the National Baseball Weekly. 


World Series——The New York Yankees and Brooklyn 
Dodgers, world series rivals in 1955, took up where they left off 
to bring a stirring climax to the 1956 baseball season. The de- 
fending champion Dodgers threatened a runaway by winning the 
first two games at Ebbets field. 

Sal Maglie, magnificent in the clutch for Brooklyn during the 
regular season, tamed the Yankees and Whitey Ford in the 
opener, 6 to 3. Maglie gave up nine hits and struck out 10. He 
surrendered a two-run homer to Mickey Mantle in the first inning 
but Brooklyn, aided by Jackie Robinson’s home run, tied the 
score at 2-2 in the second. Gil Hodges’ three-run blast decided 
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the game for the Dodgers in the third inning. 

In the second game the Yankees piled up a 6 to o lead but were 
defeated by a final margin of 13 to 8. New York scored once in 
the first inning and added five runs in the second, with four runs 
resulting from Yogi Berra’s grand slam homer off Don New- 
combe, But Yankee starter Don Larsen failed to hold the ad- 
vantage. In the Brooklyn second, an error by first baseman Joe 
Collins paved the way for six unearned Dodger runs, the last 
three on Duke Snider’s tenth series home run. Hodges’ two-run 
double in the fourth put the Dodgers ahead to stay. The winner, 
in a sterling relief job, was Don Bessent. Another relief pitcher, 
Tom Morgan, suffered the loss. 

When the teams switched to Yankee stadium for the third 
game, the tide of battle changed. Manager Casey Stengel of the 
Yankees came back with Ford in a desperation move while Walter 
Alston, the Brooklyn pilot, countered with Roger Craig. The 
Dodgers led, 2 to 1, going into the Yankee sixth, but 40-year- 
old Enos Slaughter ruined Craig’s plans with a three-run homer. 
New York went on to win, 5 to 3. 

Tom Sturdivant kept the revived Yankees rolling in the fourth 
game with a six-hit, 6 to 2 victory. A key single by Billy Martin 
off loser Carl Erskine helped the Yankees snap a 1-1 tie with 
two runs in the fourth inning. Mantle and Hank Bauer homered 
subsequently to provide insurance runs for Sturdivant. The series 
was now tied. 

The fifth game belonged to Larsen and the Yankees, 2 to o, 
but the Dodgers refused to be counted out. 

In the sixth game, Brooklyn returned to Ebbets field and 
knotted the series at three games apiece. Clem Labine, normally 
a bullpen pitcher, outduelled Bob Turley, 1 to 0, in io innings. 
Turley allowed only four hits but lost out when Slaughter, in 
left field, misjudged Robinson’s sinking line drive in the bottom 
of the tenth. Robinson’s blow, which was scored as a single, 
brought Junior Gilliam home from second base. Labine posted a 
seven-hitter. 

Brooklyn sent Newcombe against 23-year-old Johnny Kucks 
in the seventh and final game and the Yankees made a shambles 
of it, 9 to o. Kucks brilliantly held the Dodgers at bay on three 
hits. Yogi Berra doomed Newcombe hurriedly with a two-run 
homer in the first inning and another homer in the third. When 
Elston Howard also homered off Newcombe in the fourth, the 
towering right-hander was removed, thus deprived of a possible 
series win for the fifth time in as many starts. Bill Skowron com- 
pleted the rout in the seventh inning when he slammed a bases- 
loaded homer off Craig. 

New York thus gained its revenge over Brooklyn and won the 
series for the sixth time in eight years. 

Individually, Berra showed the way for the Yankees with a 
.360 batting average. The durable catcher also drove in a series 
record total of ro runs. Slaughter, purchased by the Yankees 
from Kansas City on Aug. 25, followed Berra with an average 
of .350. 

Snider and Hodges set the pace for Brooklyn with .304. The 
Dodgers batted .195 as a team, however, collecting only one run 
and seven hits in the final three games. : 

Attendance for the seven games was 345,903 and the net re- 
ceipts were $2,173,254.59. The Yankees voted 32 full shares 
worth $8,714.76. The Dodgers voted 28 full shares worth $6,- 
934.34 to become the richest series losers in history. 

Individual Performances.—Mickey Mantle of New York won 
the triple crown of batting in the American league. Mantle hit 
52 home runs, 8 shy of Babe Ruth’s record 60, and drove in 130 
runs while compiling an average of .353. Ted Williams of Boston 
hit .345. 

In pitching, Whitey Ford of New York led earned run averages 
with 2.47. His record was 19-6. The 20-game winners included 


Frank Lary (21-13) and Billey Hoeft (20-14) of Detroit; Billy 
Pierce (20-9) of Chicago; and Herb Score (20-9), Early Wynn 
(20-9) and Bob Lemon (20-14) of Cleveland. Mel Parnell of 
Boston pitched a no-hit, no-run 4 to o victory over Chicago on 
July 14. 

| Milwaukee’s Hank Aaron won the National league batting title 
}| with .328. Brooklyn’s Duke Snider topped the home run parade 
with 43 while Stan Musial of St. Louis led in runs batted in with 
109. 

Dale Long of Pittsburgh broke a major league record by hit- 
ting home runs in eight consecutive games from May 19 through 
May 28. 
j| The earned run leader among National league pitchers was 
| Lew Burdette of Milwaukee, with a 2.71 average on a record of 
19-10. Brooklyn’s Don Newcombe was the big winner with 27-7. 
| Warren Spahn (20-11) of Milwaukee and Johnny Antonelli (20- 
| 13) of New York were the only other 20-game winners. 
Brooklyn pitchers Carl Erskine and Sal Maglie accounted for 
li both National league no-hitters. Erskine got the second no-hitter 
fof his career when he beat the Giants, 3 to 0, on May 12. Maglie 
‘waited until Sept. 25 to no-hit the Philadelphia Phillies, 5 to o. 
| All-Star Game.—The National league defeated the American 
| league, 7 to 3, to capture the 23rd annual All Star game at Grif- 
| fith stadium in Washington, D.C., on July ro. It was the roth 
victory for the Nationals against 13 reverses. Each club totalled 
tr base hits, but the National league ran up a 5 to o lead, then 
beat back a three-run uprising in the sixth inning that featured 
home runs by Ted Williams and Mickey Mantle. Willie Mays 
| and Stan Musial both homered for the Nationals. Third baseman 
|'Ken Boyer of the National league stood out defensively and also 
{contributed three hits. The National league line-up at the outset 
jincluded five members of the Cincinnati Redlegs. The winning 
pitcher was Bob Friend, who started against Billy Pierce, the 
loser. The game attracted 28,843 patrons. 
| Managerial Changes.—The lone managerial change in the 
ajors during the season came on June 16, when Charley Grimm 
resigned as Milwaukee manager. Fred Haney, a coach with the 
fBraves, took over for Grimm. 
| Upon conclusion of the season, the Chicago Cubs underwent 
ho drastic shake-up. Manager Stan Hack, personnel director Wid 
\Matthews and business manager Jim Gallagher all resigned. Bob 
Scheffing, who had managed the Cubs’ affiliate at Los Angeles, 
pyecame field manager; John Holland, president of the Los Ange- 
kes club, and Charley Grimm were named Cubs’ vice-presidents. 
nother Cub’s vice-president, 
larence Rowland, was named 
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ioresident at Los Angeles. ciass ee 
i W\Meanwhile, manager Al Lopez Open Pacific Coast league 
9 AAA American association 
 eesigned at Cleveland and took iancienal lasace 
2 similar post with the White Aa Mexican league 


Southern association 
Texas league 


Eastern league 
Sally league 
Western league 


B Big State league 
Carolina league 
Northwest league 
Southwestern league 
Three-! league 


(2 Arizona-Mexico league 
California league 
Central Mexican league 
Evangeline league 
Northern league 
Pioneer league 


Alabama-Florida league 
Florida State league 
Georgia-Florida league 
Georgia State league 
Midwest league 
Nebraska State league 
Pony league 

Sooner State league 


KSox when Marty Marion left 
Kerby Farrell was 4 


nother postseason change 
ound Detroit replacing mana- 
ger Bucky Harris with Jack 
ighe, who had coached under 
arris. 

Player Deals.—One of the 
«ey transactions of the 1956 p» 
jceason, as matters developed, 
}came on May 15 when Cleve- 
land received waivers on pitcher 
Sal Maglie, who then joined 
)3rooklyn and aided immeasur- 
) |ibly in the Dodgers’ pennant 
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tush. Maglie won 13 of 18 decisions. 

Among the multiplayer trades, the St. Louis Cardinals sent 
pitchers Harvey Haddix, Stu Miller and Ben Flowers to Phila- 
delphia on May 11 for pitchers Herman Wehmeier and Murry 
Dickson. On June 14, the Cardinals traded second baseman Red 
Schoendienst, outfielder Jackie Brandt, catcher Bill Sarni and 
pitcher Dick Littlefield to the Giants for shortstop Alvin Dark, 
outfielder-first baseman Whitey Lockman, catcher Ray Katt and 
pitcher Don Liddle. 

The White Sox, on May 21, got pitcher Jim Wilson and out- 
fielder-first baseman Dave Philley from Baltimore in exchange 
for third baseman George Kell, outfielder Bob Nieman and 
pitcher Mike Fornieles. 

Attendance.—As a result of its tight pennant race, the Na- 
tional league enjoyed an increased attendance of 960,398 over 
1955. The final count for 1956 was 8,634,810. Milwaukee topped 
the 2,000,000 mark for the third straight year. The American 
league fell off 1,058,913 from 1955 to a total of 7,884,058, prin- 
cipally because of the Yankees’ runaway. 


Table Il.—Attendance at Major League Baseball Parks, 1956 


Club Club 

National league 1956 1955 American league 1956 1955 
Milwaukee . . 2,046,331 2,005,836 New York 1,491,594 1,490,138 
Brooklyn . . . 1,199,775 1,033,589 Bostonic) =) )-0 en ol, G7 aLO Beet 20 se200 
Cincinnati. . . 1,123,860 693,662 Detroit. 1,047,045 1,181,838 
Sh lovis 9. . 4,029,773 849,130 Kansas City. 1,015,154 1,393,054 
Pittsburgh. . . 949,878 469,397 Chicago . . . 1,000,827 1,175,684 
Philadelphia 935,808 922,886 Baltimore. . . 901,201 852,039 
Chicago... 720,118 875,800 Cleveland 859,557 1,221,780 
New York 629,267 824,112 Washington. . 431,522 425,238 


Source: The Sporting News, the National Baseball Weekly. 


The Minor Leagues.—Table ITI reveals the pennant and play- 
off winners in the minor baseball leagues during 1956. (J. Br.) 

Boys’ Baseball—Tom Jordan, Jr., pitched and batted the 
Roswell (N.M.) nine to the title in the 1956 Little League world 
series at Williamsport, Pa. With 12,000 watching the final on 
Aug. 24, Jordan hit a home run with two on bases in the fourth 
inning to give his team a 3-1 victory over Delaware Township, 
N.J. Jordan fanned 14 batters and allowed two hits in the 6- 
inning game. Winchester, Mass., beat Colton, Calif., 2-1, in the 
consolation contest. Trenton, N.J., captured the championship of 
the Babe Ruth league series at Portland, Ore., winning over 
Huntington Park, Calif., 1-o. 

Joliet, Ill., came out on top in the double elimination tourney 
of the Pony (Protect Our Nation’s Youth) league at Washing- 
ton, Pa. Ed Stonich, gaining his second victory in the series, 


Table Iil—Final Minor League Winners, 1956 


Finished first Parent club Won play-offs Position Parent club 

Los Angeles Chicago N.L. No play-offs 

Indianapolis Cleveland Indianapolis 1 Cleveland 
Toronto Independent Rochester St. Louis 
Mex. City Reds Independent No play-offs 

Atianta Milwaukee Atlanta 1 Milwaukee 
Houston St. Louis Houston 1 St. Louis 
Schenectady Philadelphia Schenectady 1 Philadelphia 
Jacksonville Milwaukee Jacksonville 1 Milwaukee 
*Lincoln Pittsburgh Lincoln 1-2 Pittsburgh 
Corpus Christi Milwaukee Port Arthur tied 2 Cleveland 
High-Pt.-Thomasville | Cincinnati Fayetteville 4 Cleveland 
tYakima Independent No play-offs 

Hobbs Washington El Paso 2 Independent 
fEvansville Milwaukee No play-offs 

*Cananea Independent Cananea 1-5 Independent 

Fresno St. Louis Fresno 1 St. Louis 
Saltillo Independent No play-offs 

Lafayette Chicago N.L. Final play-offs cancelled 

Eau Claire Milwaukee Duluth-Superior 3 Chicago A.L. 
Boise Milwaukee No play-offs 

Graceville Independent Donalsonville 2 Independent 
{Cocoa New York N.L. No play-offs 

Valdosta Detroit No play-offs 

{Douglas Cincinnati Douglas 1-1 Cincinnati 
*Paris Chicago N.L. Paris 1-3 Chicago N.L. 
Lexington Boston No play-offs ; 
Wellsville Milwaukee Wellsville 1 Milwaukee 
Ardmore St. Louis Seminole 3 Kansas City 


*Lincoln, Cananea and Paris each won first-half titles and defeated Amarillo, Yuma and Dubuque, respective second-half winners, 


in play-offs. +Won both halves of split season. 
Source: The Sporting News, the National Baseball Weekly. 
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FIRST PITCH of the 1956 All-Star game, Johnny Temple of the Cincinnati 
Redlegs waiting for the delivery by Billy Pierce of the Chicago White Sox 


clinched the title by halting Hamtramck, Mich., 9-1. Jim Brad- 
ley of Hamtramck had hurled the first no-hitter in Pony series 
history in blanking New Brunswick, N.J., 1-o, in a semi-final. 
The American Legion junior tournament at Bismarck, N.D., was 
won by Stockham Post of St. Louis, Mo. The post, which had 
competed every season since 1926, gained the crown by conquer- 
ing New Orleans, La., 8-3, in the last round. Tacoma, Wash., 
routed East Chicago, Ind., ro-o, at Battle Creek, Mich., to win 
American Amateur Baseball congress honours. Gloucester City, 
N.J., beat Gastonia, N.C., 9-0, in the National teenagers’ tourney 
sponsored by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

College Baseball——Minnesota routed Arizona, 12-1, at 
Omaha, Neb., to take the National Collegiate Athletic association 
title. The victors compiled a record of 5 decisions and 1 setback 
in the double elimination series, Arizona having a 4 and 2 mark. 
Yale won the Big Three and Eastern (Ivy) crowns. 

Other major college champions of 1956 included the follow- 


ing: 


Southeast—Florida 
Southern—George Washington 
Atlantic Coast—Duke 

Western (Big Ten)—Minnesota 
Interstate—Illinois Normal 
Mid-American—Ohio University 
Missouri Valley—Bradley 
Illinois—HMlinois Wesleyan 
Yankee—New Hampshire 


Central I.A.C.—Maryland State 

Midwest—St. Olaf 

Mountain States—Wyoming 

Border—Arizona 

Pacific Coast—Washington State 

Big Seven—Oklahoma 

Southwest—Texas Christian 

Mason-Dixon—Hampden-Sydney 

California I.B.A—So. California 
CT. V5 HS) 


ENCYCLOP#DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Catching in Baseball (1947); 
Fence Buster (Babe Ruth) (1956); Hitting in Baseball (1947): King of 
Diamonds (Lou Gehrig) (1956); Mr. Baseball (Connie Mack) (1956); 


Throwing in Baseball (1947). 

Basketball The University of San Francisco Dons won the 
* National Collegiate Athletic association cham- 

pionship play-offs in the 1955-56 season by defeating the Univer- 

sity of Iowa, Western conference title winner, 83-71, at McGaw 

Memorial hall, Evanston, Ill. The triumph capped an unbeaten 

campaign for the Dons and marked their ssth straight victory, 
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surpassing the former intercollegiate record of 39 straight de- 
cisions shared by Seton Hall university and Long Island univer- 
sity. San Francisco, led by its 6 ft. ro in. centre Bill Russell who 
made 26 points in the game, overcame an early 15-4 Iowa lead 
to go ahead 38-33 at the half and was never overtaken. In the 
consolation contest, Temple downed Southern Methodist, go-81, 
as Hal Lear of the victors scored 48 points, a N.C.A.A. champion- 
ship game record. The 29 games of the tournament drew a record 
total of 132,513 spectators. 

Russell proved the most popular selection ever in United 
Press polling for the All-America team. Rounding out the first 
quintet were Robin Freeman, Ohio State; Si Green, Duquesne; 
Darrel Floyd, Furman and Tom Heinsohn, Holy Cross. 

The National Association of Intercollegiate Athletics 
(N.A.LA.) tourney for small colleges at Kansas City, Mo., was 
won by McNeese State college of Lake Charles, La., with a 60-55 
victory over Texas Southern of Houston, Tex. In the consolation 
game for third place, Pittsburg (Kan.) State halted Wheaton 
(Ill.) college, 77-70. North Carolina State, after tying North 
Carolina for first place in regular-season play in the Atlantic 


BILL RUSSELL sinking a basket in the semifinal game of the National Collegiate 
Athletic association tournament at Chicago, III., March 22, 1956. Russell’s 
team, the University of San Francisco Dons, beat Southern Methodist university 


Coast conference, captured the title for the third successive sea- 
jjon by beating Wake Forest (N.C.), 76-64, in the last round of 
he conference tourney. The annual national invitation tourna- 
/nent at New York’s Madison Square Garden was captured by the 
Jniversity of Louisville. The Kentuckians, paced by Charlie 
Cyra’s 27 points, defeated Dayton (Ohio) 93-80 in the final. 
fet. Joseph’s of Philadelphia, Pa., topped St. Francis of Brooklyn, 
93-82, in the third-place contest. 
| Other major tournament champions included San Francisco 
|New York holiday festival); Tulsa (all-college at Oklahoma 
Tity); Iowa State (Big Seven at Kansas City) ; North Carolina 
ftate (Dixie classic at Raleigh, N.C.): Clemson (Gator Bowl 
st Jacksonville, Fla.); Brigham Young (Motor City classic at 
Detroit, Mich.); West Virginia (Orange Bowl at Miami Beach, 
la.) ; Cincinnati (Richmond, Va., invitation) ; Southern Metho- 
ist (Southwest conference at Houston, Tex.); Notre Dame 
‘Sugar Bowl at New Orleans); George Washington (Winter in- 
jitation at College Park, Md.). The West’s All-Stars routed the 
@ast, 103-72, in the roth New York Herald-Tribune Fresh Air 
wind game at Madison Square Garden before a crowd of 17,852. 
the West also won the sth annual Shrine benefit contest at Kan- 
as City, 74-62. 

Among the major college league champions of 1956 were the 
blowing: 


Eastern (Ivy)—Dartmouth (Hanover, N.H.) 
Southeastern—Alabama (University, Ala.) 
Southern—West Virginia (Morgantown, W.Va.) 
Atlantic Coast—North Carolina State (Raleigh, N.C.) 
Western (Big Ten)—lowa (lowa City, la.) 

Big Seven—Kansas State (Manhattan, Kan.) 
Missouri Valley—Houston (Houston, Tex.) 
Mid-American—Marshall (Huntington, W.Va.) 
Midwest—Coe (Cedar Rapids, Ia.) 
Interstate—Western Illinois State (Macomb, Ill.) 
Mountain States (Skyline)—Utah (Salt Lake City, U.) 
Border—Texas Tech. (Lubbock, Tex.) 

Pacific Coast —U.C.L.A. (Los Angeles, Calif.) 
Southwest—Southern Methodist (Dallas, Tex.) 

Rocky Mountain—ldaho State (Pocatello, Ida.) 

Ohio Valley—Morehead State (Morehead, Ky.) 
Yankee—Connecticut U. (Storrs, Conn.) 

Central 1.A.A.—Maryland State (Princess Anne, Md.) 


Professional Basketball_—The Philadelphia Warriors annexed 


ae National association championship by conquering the Ft. 
‘ayne (Ind.) Pistons in the final series. Play-off results follow: 


Western semifinals 
St. Lovis 116, Minneapolis 115 
Minneapolis 133, St. Louis 75 
St. Louis 116, Minneapolis 115 


Eastern semifinals 
tston 110, Syracuse 93 


eacuse 101, Boston 98 
wecuse 102, Boston 97 


Western finals 
St. Louis 86, Ft. Wayne 85 


St. Lovis 84, Ft. Wayne 74 
Ft. Wayne 107, St. Louis 84 


Eastern finals 


diedelphia 119, Syracuse 96 
eacuse 108, Philadelphia 104 Ft. Wayne 93, St. Louis 84 
iiedelphia 109, Syracuse 104 Ft. Wayne 102, St. Louis 97 


All-championship finals 


Philadelphia 107, Ft. Wayne 105 


Viiedelphia 98, Ft. Wayne 94 
Philadelphia 99, Ft. Wayne 88 


Wayne 84, Philadelphia 83 
diadelphia 100, Ft. Wayne 96 
}Bob Pettit of the St. Louis Hawks, the league’s top scorer, 
aul Arizin and Neil Johnston of the Warriors and the Boston 
‘}eltics’ Bob Cousy and Bill Sharman were chosen for the 1956 
{-league first five. In the East-West All-Star contest on Jan. 24 
Rochester, N.Y., the West won by 108-94. 
Amateur Athletic Union Basketball—The 1956 title 
rnament, at Denver, Colo., March 19-24, drew a field of 26 
1:A.U. teams. Seattle’s Buchan Bakers won the title, the result 
a 59-57 last-second victory over the defending champion 
aillips 66 Oilers of Bartlesville, Okla., in the final. The Bakers 
ached the final round by eliminating the Allen-Bradley five of 
\ilwaukee, 85-75, while Phillips advanced by topping the Ada 
\\lers of Mobile, Ala., 71-69. The Phillips five, which earlier 
‘the campaign retained its National Industrial League honours, 
Jso placed first in the final Olympic trials at Kansas City, April 
hig. "After losing to the Armed Forces All-Stars, 78-77, the 
jiillips men came back to beat the Buchan Bakers, 72-64, and 
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SOVIET GIANT, Vasily Akhtayev, 7 ft. 6!/ in. tall, towering over his team- 
mates and opponents during a 1956 basketball game in Moscow 

the College All-Stars, 79-75. The Phillips team placed Chuck 
Darling, Burdette Haldorson, Bob Jeangerard, Bill Hougland and 
Jim Walsh, with Joe Dean among the alternates, on the U.S. 
Olympic squad that also included Bill Russell and K. C. Jones of 
San Francisco U. 

The Wayland Flying Queens of Plainview, Tex., annexed the 
women’s national A.A.U. title for the third successive year, beat- 
ing the Nashville (Tenn.) Business College club, 39-33, in the 
final at St. Joseph, Mo., March 15. Elizabeth, N.J. won national 


Y.M.C.A. honours. CrUV at) 
ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Ball Handling in Basketball 
(1946); Defensive Footwork in Basketball (1946); Mr. Basketball 


(George Mikan) (1956); Shooting in Basketball (1946). 


Basutoland: see British SouTH AFRICAN TERRITORIES. 
Bauxite: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 
Bechuanaland Protectorate: see BRITISH SOUTH AFRICAN 
TERRITORIES. 

Beef: see MEar. 

Beer: see BREWING AND BEER. 


B . | S . By 1956 the term “behavioral 
ehaviora Clences. sciences” had gained wide usage in 
the United States and was beginning to be employed by English 
and European scientists. Rarely used before World War II, by 
1951 when the Ford foundation began its large philanthropic 
work the term was chosen to name one of the five major fields 
of the foundation’s activity—the Behavioral Sciences program. 
In July 1952 it appropriated funds to establish the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, which began opera- 
tions in Sept. 1954. In 1953 a book was published on research 
methods in the behavioral sciences, while in Jan. 1956 a new 
scientific journal called Behavioral Science was founded by the 
Mental Health Research institute of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 

This rapid acceptance of a new term reflects two characteris- 
tics of the contemporary scientific study of man: its increasing 
focus upon human behavior, and the multiplicity of scientific 
fields concerned. Philosophy and the arts have always centred 
their attention upon man, but science with its emphasis upon 
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objectivity and public verification of its generalizations began 
with the study of nonliving things, then applied its methods of 
observation and thought to plants and animals. When may be- 
came a subject of scientific study, the focus was upon his anat- 
omy and physiology. In the past half-century, however, man’s 
behavior, that is, his ways of thinking, feeling and acting, has 
become a major subject of investigation by a variety of sciences, 
such as anthropology, ecology, economics, geography, history, 
linguistics, neurology, pharmacology, physiology, political 
science, psychiatry, psychology and sociology. But since each 
of these fields has evolved its own methods and concepts and its 
own specific focus of attention, little synthesis of the knowledge 
about human behavior has resulted. World War II witnessed an 
acute demand for comprehensive knowledge of man, and efforts 
at collaboration among several scientists were begun. By 1956, 
many behavioral scientists in different fields were actively shar- 
ing common methods of investigation, concepts for analyzing and 
summarizing data and generalizations. 

Earlier studies were largely descriptive, reporting and sum- 
marizing observations of human activity. Recently more effort 
has been devoted to explanation—the conditions affecting be- 
havior and possible causes—the “how” and “why” of man’s reac- 
tions. Interest is also developing in the use of mathematics and 
systematic logic in seeking more precise formulations of rela- 
tions among factors involved in human behavior, particularly 
in cause-and-effect relations. Mathematicians, logicians and 
statisticians are collaborating with behavioral scientists in con- 
structing models to guide investigation and analysis. There is 
also a growing collaboration between scholars who lean heavily 
upon personal experience and perspective in interpreting human 
action, thought and feeling (creative writers, some philosophers 
and some historians) and scientists who rely more largely for 
interpretation on explicitly defined methods of analysis and syn- 
thesis (psychologists and sociologists, for example). The name 
“behavioral sciences” symbolizes the current evolution in the 
study of man. 

Unlike the earlier ‘“behaviorism,” the term “behavioral sci- 
ences” has not become the name of a special system but is the 


designation of a broad area of scientific inquiry. (R. W. TR.) 


ENCYCLOPDIA BRITANNICA Firms.—Emergence of Personality (series 
of 5 films) (1948); Mental Health (Keeping Mentally Fit) (1952); Per- 
sonality and Emotions (1955); Why Vandalism? (1955); Your Children’s 
Sleep (1950); Yale Clinic Child Development (series of 11 films) (1934). 

The Belgian colonial empire 


Belgian Colonial Empire. consists of the colony of the 


Congo in central Africa and the adjacent trust territories of 
Ruanda and Urundi administered with the Congo. Total area: 
925,733 sq.mi. Total pop. (1954 est.) 16,674,860. Areas, popu- 
lations, capital towns, status and governors of the separate terri- 
tories are given in the table. 


Belgian Colonial Empire 


Area Population 
Country (In sq.mi.) (1954 est.) Capital Status Governor 
Belgian Congo 904,991 Africans 12,317,300 Léopoldville Colony Léo Pétillon, 


Europeans 86,688 (incl. 
67 ,827 Belgians) 


20,742 Africans 4,261,900 Usumbura* (ea tet} Claeys-Bouvaert, 


governor general 


Ruando- | 


Urundi { Europeans 5,559 (incl. trust terri-> governor 


4,110 Belgians) | tories 
Others 3,413 


*Principal town of Ruanda, Kigali; principal town of Urundi, Kitega. 

History.—The Belgian administration in the colony of the 
Congo and in the trust territories of Ruanda and Urundi con- 
tinued in 1956 the policy of promoting social security and of 
training the native people toward self-government. Two decrees 
were drafted concerning organized labour in the Congo. Trade 
unions would have to obtain recognition by the Belgian authori- 
ties and would be established as corporate bodies. The right 
to join a trade union, and the eventual existence of several union 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE in the Belgian Congo, a 1956 home at Manono 
designed to give maximum protection from the sun, wind and rain 


movements, as was the case in Belgium, were admitted. In the 
public services, however, strikes remained forbidden. In private 
enterprises they were permitted when all existing means for com- 
promising had failed. 

In Ruanda and Urundi the native male population for the first 
time went to the polls in October for the election of local council- 
lors. Out of 900,000 registered electors, more than 700,000 took 
part in the vote. White colonists were not allowed to vote but 
some of them were elected, which indicated the spirit of co- 
operation between Europeans and Africans. 

The new hydroelectric power station on the upper Lualaba 
river, near Zilu, was inaugurated in August. It was the biggest 
in central Africa. In August the railway section between the 
military base at Kamina, in the Katanga province, and Kabalo 
was opened. The new railway was the shortest connection between 
the Katanga mining region and Dar es Salaam, Tanganyika, where 
in October new port installations were inaugurated by Princess 
Margaret. By virtue of the 1921 Anglo-Belgian agreement, the 
Belgian Congo enjoyed freedom of transit between the Belgian 
base and Dar es Salaam. (Owe dsl, Sie) 


Finance.—Monetary unit: Congolese franc, nominally an independent cur- 
rency, actually at par with the Belgian franc. Budgets (1956 est): Congo: 
revenue (ordinary) 10,224,793,000 fr., (extraordinary) 411,176,000 {fr.; 
expenditure (ordinary) 10,221,326,000 fr., (extraordinary) 8,695,824,000 
fr. Ruanda-Urundi: revenue (ordinary) 647,108,000 fr., (extraordinary) 
408,330,000 fr.; expenditure (ordinary) 746,262,000 fr. (extraordinary ) 
746,046,000 fr. 

Foreign Trade.—(1955) Imports 18,951,000,000 fr.; exports 22,703 ,000,- 
ooo fr.; gold exports (1954) 634,000,000 fr. 

Transport and Communications—Roads (1952) 128,253 km. Motor ve- 
hicles in use (Congo, 1954): passenger 24,015, commercial (including 
buses) 23,174. Railways (1953) 4,762 km. Waterways (1953) 18,961 km. 
Telephones (Jan. 1955) 13,604. 

Agriculture-—Production: Congo (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parenthe- 
ses): palm oil 235,000 (225,000); palm kernel oil 60,000 (54,700); cot- 
tonseed 100,000 (96,000); rubber (exports) 26,040 (22,560); lint cotton, 
50,000 (48,000) ; coffee (including Ruanda-Urundi) 41,100 (37,300); pea- 
nuts 188,000 (180,000); sweet potatoes and yams (1954) 343,000 (309,- 
000 in 1953); cassava (1954) 6,785,000 (6,751,000 in 1953); timber 
products (cu.m., 1954) logs 755,887, sawn wood 254,141, pitwood 2,069,- 
991. Ruanda-Urundi (metric tons, 1954; 1953 in parentheses): cassava 
2,040,000 (1,805,000); sweet potatoes and yams 1,964,000 (1,442,000); 
dry beans 264,000 (334,000). 

Industry.—Production (metric tons, 1955): coal 479,925; copper, smelter 
(Congo, exports) 230,880; zinc, smelter (Congo, exports) 33,240; tin 
concentrates, metal content, 15,480; tin, smelter (Congo) 2,880; cobalt ore 
8,227; manganese ore 461,732; tungsten ore 311; gold 11,359 kg.; dia- 
monds 12,413,199 carats. 

ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—A Giant People (the Watussi) 
ae People of the Congo (the Mangbetu) (1939); Pygmies of Africa 

1939). 


Belgian Congo: see BELGIAN CotonrAL EMPIRE. 


Belgium A kingdom of western Europe, Belgium is bounded 
* southwest by France, north by the Netherlands and 
east by Germany and Luxembourg. Area: 11,779 sq.mi. Pop.: 
(1947 census) 8,512,195; (1955 est.) 8,868,000. Language (1954 
est.): Flemish (Dutch) 50%; French 34%; Flemish and French 
15%; German 1%. Religion: mainly Roman Catholic. Chief 
towns (pop., 1952 est.) Brussels (cap.) 180,771; Antwerp 261,- 


\}Hos; Liege 156,728; Ghent 164,713; Bruges 51,924. Ruler, King 
Baudouin I; prime minister in 1956, Achille van Acker. 

} History.—In Feb. 1956 King Baudouin attended at Ghent a 
|ceremony commemorating the 25th anniversary of the Flemish 
university and was given an honorary doctorate. 

} A national tribute was paid to Queen Elisabeth, grandmother 
\pof the king, on her 8oth birthday. In all cities and villages money 
jwas collected for a Queen Elisabeth foundation to promote the 
Wpohilanthropic and cultural institutions in which she was inter- 
|lested. 

On Sept. 24, on the occasion of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s 
visit to Brussels, a series of agreements was signed by Heinrich 
von Brentano, foreign minister of the German Federal Repub- 
jic, and Paul Henri Spaak, the Belgian foreign minister. The main 
igreement concerned frontier adjustments. Some enclaves had 
poeen transferred to Belgium in 1949 after a decision of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers and it was now decided that Belgium 
}would return to Germany the villages of Bildchen, Leykoul, 
.osheim and Hemmeres together with the forests of Freyen and 
Sullingen, whereas Germany would assign the forests of Wahlen- 
cheid and Losheimergraben to Belgium. The adjustments were 
intended to facilitate traffic arrangements and local administra- 
ion and no transfer of population was involved. Both Adenauer 
‘Wand Spaak expressed satisfaction at the result of the negotiations 


Delegates of the Supreme Soviet visited Belgium in May and 

October Van Acker and Spaak paid an official visit to Mos- 
ow where on Oct. 25 a cultural agreement was signed providing 
or the exchange of professors, teachers, students, members of 
‘ultural institutions and scientists. 

On Nov. 8, because of the Soviet armed intervention in Hun- 
ary, the government informed Moscow that the agreement 
vould not enter into operation. 

}/ At the end of January Paul van Zeeland, a Christian Social 

lkenator and former prime minister, decided to leave politics 

nd joined a banking group. In February Oscar Bossaert, a Lib- 
tral member of the senate and the first minister of the middle 

fiasses, died from a heart attack. He was succeeded as a min- 
ster by Léo Mundeleer, a Liberal member of the chamber of 

' keputies. 

| During the whole year the problem of “Euratom,” the Atomic 


i 


were discussed by experts in Brussels under the chairmanship of 
\tpaak. At the end of the year negotiations were proceeding for 
line drafting of appropriate treaties. The main difficulties came 
lteom the French concern about possible trouble during the tran- 
« |ttion period from the French protectionist system to an open 


| Great importance was attached to the improvement of the 
ntwerp port installations and the widening of rivers and inland 


Economic activity was overshadowed by the mine disaster 
hich occurred on Aug. 8 when in a pit of the Bois-du-Cazier col- 
tery at Marcinelle, in the Hainault province, a derailed coal truck 
jpll in a ventilating shaft, cutting an electric cable and causing a 
aort circuit resulting in a fire which was extinguished only after 
iIx days. There were 262 victims among the miners. 

Foreign trade and economic activity expanded throughout the 
fear. The index of industrial production in September was 164.9 
\}1936-38=100) and 116.4 (1954=100). There was a shortage 
f skilled labour and the government had to take measures to 
}ounter inflation. 

The government fixed the total strength of the armed forces 
ir #957 at 145,300 men: 115,100 in the army, 25,400 in the 
tr force and 4,800 in the navy. In addition 38,746 men would 
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be available for the territorial anti-aircraft guard. Defense ex- 
penditure in 1957 would amount to 11,448,604,000 Belgian francs 
($228,972,080) as against 13,001,204,000 francs ($260,024,080) 
in 1956. (See also EUROPEAN UNITY.) (M. H. Sr.) 


Education.—Schools (1953-54); primary 8,745, pupils 826,328, teachers 
(1953) 37,574; secondary 783, pupils 199,229, teachers (state only) 
9,879; vocational 2,437, pupils 247,740; teachers’ training colleges (ex- 
cluding post-secondary) 169, students 18,669. Institutions of higher edu- 
cation 23 (including 4 universities), students (1953-54) 22,647. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: Belgian franc, with an average 
exchange rate of 49.88 to the U.S. dollar in March 1956. Budget (1955; 
1956 est. in parentheses): revenue 81,730,000,000 fr. (85,325,000,000 fr.) ; 
expenditure 98,989,000,000 fr. (95,363,000,000 fr.). Total public debt 
(Dec. 1955) 332,873,000,000 fr.; external debt (1956) 22,305,000,000 fr. 
Gold and foreign exchange holdings (central bank, U.S. dollars, April 
1955; March 1956 in parentheses) 1,046,000,000 (1,192,000,000). Cur- 
rency circulation (Sept. 1955; Sept. 1954 in parentheses) 110,000,000,000 
fr. (105,200,000,000 fr.). Deposit money (Sept. 1955; Sept. 1954 in 
parentheses ) 80,600,000,000 fr. (73,600,000,000 fr.). 

Foreign Trade.—(Belgium-Luxembourg economic union, 1955): imports 
141,200,000,000 fr.; exports 138,200,000,000 fr. Main sources of imports: 
Germany 14%; Netherlands 13%; France 12%; other continental E.P.U. 
(European Payments’ Union countries) 32%; E.P.U. dependencies 9%; 
sterling area 18%; U.S. and Canada 13%. Main destination of exports: 
Netherlands 21%; Germany 18%; other continental E.P.U. 18%; sterling 
area 13%; U.S. and Canada 12%. 

_ Transport and Communications.—Roads (1953) 62,700 km. Motor ve- 
hicles in use (1954): passenger 418,000, commercial 178,000. Railways 
(S.N.C.B. and S.N.C.V., 1954) 7,923 km.; passenger-km. (S.N.C.B. only, 
1954) 7,562,000,000; freight, ton-km. (S.N.C.B. only, 1955) 6,564,000,- 
ooo. Shipping: merchant vessels of 100 gross tons and over (July 1955) 
193; total tonnage 497,536. Navigable inland waterways (1955) 1,568 km. 
Air transport (1955): passenger-km. 578,772,000; cargo, ton-km. 26,- 
232,000. Telephones (Jan. 1955) 830,405. Radio receiving sets (1954) 
1,986,000. 

Agriculture and Fisheries—Production (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in paren- 
theses): wheat 757,000 (589,000); barley 280,000 (247,000); oats 425,- 
000 (452,000); rye 220,000 (245,000); potatoes 2,184,000 (2,634,000): 
flax fibre 44,900 (38,900); beet sugar (raw) 368,000; meat 368,400. Fish 
landings (1955) 69,504 metric tons. 

Industry—Fuel and power (1955): coal 29,712,000 metric tons: manu- 
factured gas 2,076,000,000 cu.m.; electricity 11,196,000,000 kw.hr. Pro- 
duction (metric tons, 1955): pig iron 5,388,000: crude steel 5,904,000; 
copper, refined 156,960; lead, refined 82,800; zinc, smelter 213,120; tin, 
smelter 10,560; aluminum 2,412; cement 4,692,000; cotton yarn 107,520; 
cotton fabrics 74,100; wool yarn 41,640; woollen fabrics 28,452; rayon 
filament yarn 10,920; rayon staple fibre 21,000. 

ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Belgium (1955). 


Benefactions: see DoNATIONS AND BEQUESTS. 
Benelux: see Bretcrum; European Unity; Luxemsourc; 
NETHERLANDS. 


Benson Ezra Taft (1899- ), U.S. government offi- 
5 cial, was born on Aug. 4 in Whitney, 
Ida. He attended Utah State Agricultural college, Logan (1918- 
21); Brigham Young university, Provo, Utah; and Iowa State 
college, Ames. After spending several years farming in southern 
Idaho, he was employed as an agricultural agent by the Univer- 
sity of Idaho extension service until 1930, when he was placed 
in charge of economics and marketing work for the state of Idaho. 
He held this position until 1937. He was executive secretary of 
the National Council on Farmer Cooperatives (1939-44) and 
was president of the Washington Stake, Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints, in Washington, D.C. (1940-44). 

Benson was opposed to federal food subsidies and believed 
that they were a cause rather than a preventive of inflation; 
this view of federal aid for farmers gained him a number of 
political opponents in agricultural circles. Designated as sec- 
retary of agriculture by Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower on Nov. 24, 
1952, he took office on Jan. 21, 1953. 

Benson’s tenure in office was marked by his opposition to 
fixed 90% parity props for agricultural products and his advocacy 
of flexible supports ranging from 75% to 90% of parity. This 
policy earned him the enmity of large and influential agricultural 
groups, but he refused to modify his stand and was singled out 
by the Democrats as a special political target in 1955-56 on 
the issue of declining farm income. At his urging President Eisen- 
hower on April 15, 1956, vetoed a farm bill containing fixed 90% 
supports, but signed a compromise bill May 28 which contained 
soil-bank provisions recommended by Benson. Prior to the na- 
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tional election of Nov. 1956 Benson made an extensive campaign 
tour to defend his farm program. 


“ne (1900- ), U.S. publisher and public 
Benton, William official, was born on April r in Min- 
neapolis, Minn. He was graduated from Yale university in 1921. 
In 1929, in partnership with Chester Bowles, he founded the ad- 
vertising agency of Benton and Bowles. 

Benton retired from the agency in 1936 and in 1937 became 
vice-president of The University of Chicago, where he served 
on a part-time basis until 1945. In 1942, in collaboration with 
Paul G. Hoffman, he helped to found the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, and he was active in inter-American affairs. 
At his instance The University of Chicago acquired Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Inc., in 1943. He financed the company, became 
publisher and chairman of its board and shared its ownership with 
the university. He launched the company into the classroom 
motion-picture field and served as chairman of Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films Inc. 

Benton was appointed U.S. assistant secretary of state by Pres. 
Harry S. Truman on Aug. 31, 1945, and served until Sept. 30, 
1947. He developed the country’s first peacetime program of 
international information and educational exchange and took re- 
sponsibility for U.S. participation in the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural organization. 

In Dec. 1949 Benton was appointed U.S. senator from Con- 
necticut. In the election of Nov. 7, 1950, he was returned to the 
senate for two more years, but two years later he was defeated 
in his bid for a full six-year term. His three years in the senate 
were marked by his campaign in behalf of a “Marshall plan of 
ideas”; his vigorous espousal of the Hoover commission’s rec- 
ommendations on government reorganization; his resolution 
calling for expulsion of Sen. Joseph McCarthy of Wisconsin; and 
by adoption of the ‘““Benton amendment” to the Mutual Security 
act. 

In 1955 Benton, his wife and their son John travelled in the 
Soviet Union and some of the eastern European countries to 
study the impact of communist propaganda on the Russian and 
satellite peoples. His reports during 1956 on gains in Soviet edu- 
cation dramatized the ‘“‘cold war of the classroom” as a factor in 
“competitive co-existence.” Benton proposed establishment by 
the U.S. government of 100,000 college scholarships a year “to 
check the vast and tragic leakage of talent from our educational 
system.” 


Bequests, Philanthropic: sce Donations AND BEQUESTS. 


Berlin Capital of the German reich from 1871 to 1945, Ber- 
« lin was still by 1956 the largest city of Germany. 
Area: 341 sq.mi. Pop.: (1939 census) 4,321,500; (1955 est.) 
3,300,000. From June 6, 1945, Berlin was administered by an 
inter-Allied government authority consisting of the comman- 
dants of the four sectors of Berlin. After June 24, 1948, when the 
Soviet commandant proclaimed the dissolution of the authority, 
Berlin was in fact divided into two opposing administrations. 
By Dec. 31, 1956, the three western sectors (area, 186 sq.mi.; 
POp., 1950 census, 2,146,952; 1955 est., 2,100,000) were under 
the authority of the three following Allied commandants: Great 
Britain, Maj. Gen. R. C. Cottrell-Hill; United States, Maj. Gen. 
Charles L. Dasher; France, Brig. Gen. A. J. B. Géze. In the 
Soviet sector (area, 155 Sq-ml.; pop., 1946 census, 1,175,979; 
1955 est., 1,200,000) Maj. Gen. P. A. Dibrova was military com- 
mander. There were also two rival German city governments and 
two lord mayors. Otto Suhr was Oberbiirgermeister of western 
Berlin, appointed by an elected city assembly; Friedrich Ebert 
was Oberburgermeister of the Soviet sector, appointed by the 
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Sozialistische Einheitspartei Deutschlands. 

History.—The year 1956 was the most uneventful which th 
city of Berlin had experienced since World War II. Throughou 
the year western Berlin was a city of normality. Its traditiona 
“occasions” —the Labour day rallies on May 1, the Day of Na 
tional Unity on July 17 and the Trade fair celebrations—passec 
without serious incident. While steady progress was being madi 
on the four-year plan for the reconstruction of the city and un 
employment was dropping below 100,000 (August) for the firs 
time since 1946, Berlin’s communications with the German Fed 
eral Republic functioned normally. German motorists continue 
to pay the Autobahn dues, which were imposed on April 1, 1955 
and revised on June 4, 1955, for the use of the road from Helm 
stedt to Berlin. 

Probably the most important event which took place in Berlit 
was the Evangelical Church congress at the end of June. Thi 
Extraordinary Synod of the Evangelical Churches met alternately 
in eastern and western Berlin and discussed church policy fo 
the whole of Germany. The synod decided to oppose conscrip 
tion in western Germany and the creation of the 90,000-strong 
eastern German army. Members bitterly criticized the repressio1 
of religion in the German Democratic Republic, and the synoc 
decided not to make the declaration of loyalty desired by the 
eastern German government. Finally, the synod asked for every 
possible step to be taken to secure German reunification. 

Twice the eastern German government organized armec 
marches through the streets of eastern Berlin which were con 
trary to the city’s four-power charter. The first occasion was or 
Jan. 15, and the western powers lodged a formal protest with the 
Soviet ambassador to the German Democratic Republic, G. M 
Pushkin, on Feb. 10. The second occasion was on May 1, and the 
western powers protested on May 17. Persons taking part i 
these armed marches included members of the new eastern Ger. 
man armed forces, of the “factory guards” and uniformed peo: 
ple’s police. In November more than 100,000 western Berliner: 


WIRE-TAPPING APPARATUS uncovered by Soviet authorities in east Berlir 
in 1956. It was claimed that about 300 telephones were affected; some of the 
underground equipment was marked ‘‘Made in U.S.A.’’ and ‘‘Made in Engiand”’ 


i) ene in front of the Brandenburg gate as a protest 
jtgainst Soviet armed aggression in Hungary. 

On Oct. 1 former Adm. Karl Dénitz was released from the four- 
jjoower prison of Spandau. This left only four of the “major” war 
}rriminals in Spandau. Of them, Rudolf Hess and Walter Funk 
lwere serving life sentences, and Albert Speer and Baldur von 
bchirach were serving sentences of 20 years’ imprisonment. 
)Onitz refused to make any statement to the press after his re- 
yease. He said, “I intend to remain silent now, and in the future.” 
| On Feb. 6 the former Communist youth leader Robert Bialek, 
vho fled to western Berlin in July 1953, was kidnapped and taken 
po eastern Germany. Bialek had been working for the western 
‘PSerlin radio network. No effective protest was made, and nothing 
vas known of his whereabouts. This was one of a number of 
jidnappings during 1956. 
(See GERMANY.) 


ENCYCLOP4ZDIA BRITANNICA FiLMs.—Germany (1955). 
bermuda This British colony consists of 360 small islands 
* (20 inhabited) 580 mi. east-south-east of Cape 


‘Wiatteras, N.C. Area: 21 sq.mi., including 2.83 sq.mi. leased to 
‘Ine United States for naval and military bases. Pop.: (1950 cen- 


COPE) 


1955 est.) 40,455. Language: English. Religion: Christian 
about 55% Anglican). Chief towns (pop., 1955 est.) : Hamilton 
}cap.), 3,000; St. George’s, 1,550. Governor in 1956, Lieut. Gen. 
‘Sir John Woodall. 

 History—Government revenue for 1956 was estimated at 
“2,866,257 and expenditure at £2,865,169. Tourism was again the 
\ rincipal industry; the number of tourists (110,651) visiting the 
tony in 1955 was a record, more than 104,000 being from the 
tnited States. The Bermuda Crown Lands corporation began the 
‘evelopment of the former naval dockyard area at West End as 
a industrial area in conjunction with a free port; the corpora- 
jon planned to spend £125,000 on rehabilitating buildings and 
45,000 on refitting part of the dockyard for boat building. A 
f ii passed in July 1956 gave exempted companies and their 
Jaareholders tax immunity for up to 30 yr. As a result of this 
{iad of the free port facilities, an increasing number of British 
: id other shipping companies registered subsidiaries in Bermuda. 
CREEL AD) 


| Education. Schools (1955): government maintained and aided, primary 
i », pupils 7,461, teachers 288; secondary 9, pupils 788, teachers 68; tech- 


Nhadget (1955 actual; 1956 est. in parentheses): revenue £2,895,302 (£2,- 
06,257), expenditure £3,082,295 (£2,865,169). Foreign trade (1955): 
aports £13,400,000, exports £3,410,000. Main exports: cut flowers (lilies) 
.d concentrates and essences. 


eryllium: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 
test Sellers: see Book PuBLISHING AND Book SALES. 


2 " The amount of money risked on 
ting and Gambling. betting and gambling in the 
‘}nited States increased in 1956 over 1955, but this was attrib- 
jhable chiefly to opportunities that did not exist in 1955: the 
‘kesidential election, and general use by newspapers of prize 
intests to increase circulation. Otherwise there was little or no 
‘icrease except in betting on horse races. 

||Betting on the presidential election was unusually light. One 
vokmaking syndicate estimated the national total at about 
'}:50,000,000, less than one third what might be expected in a 
lyse election. Backers of Adlai E. Stevenson demanded higher 
| ds than the 6 or 7 to 1, or usually less, that were offered. Back- 
ks of Dwight D. Eisenhower were deterred by memory of the 
48’election, when the odds on Thomas E. Dewey went to 20 to 
hand losses on him were heavy. 


BERMUDA—BETTING AND GAMBLING 
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The newspapers’ circulation-building contests might be con- 
sidered gambling only in a technical sense. The U.S. “lottery 
laws” (18 U.S. Code 1302) deny the use of the mails to a prize 
contest when the contestant must pay money or any other con- 
sideration to enter and when the result depends on chance “in 
whole or in part.” Some newspapers offer prizes dependent wholly 
on chance, such as having a particular telephone number; others 
use games such as crossword puzzles purporting to be contests of 
skill. The latter have been ruled by the post office department 
to be sufficiently dependent on chance to violate the lottery laws, 
but through 1956 the post office had not refused the use of the 
mails to such contests. It was estimated that about 800 (or 50%) 
of the daily newspapers in the United States used contests of 
one kind or another during 1956. Estimates of the total amount 
spent by contestants to enter the contests varied greatly, from 
$100,000,000 to $300,000,000. 

Legal betting through pari-mutuel machines at U.S. race tracks 
was about $2,231,500,000 in 1956. Of this more than $525,000,000 
was on harness races, an increase of 5% over 1955; the remainder, 
bet on running races, represented an increase of only about 2%. 
The increase was attributed chiefly to increased attendance at 
race tracks, which reached 30,000,000 for the first time. 

The play at the licensed gambling houses of Nevada decreased 
slightly. In New Jersey, which permits lotteries and bingo games 
as fund-raising mediums for charities and the like, there was an 
estimated increase of 25% over the 1955 figure of $17,000,000 in 
funds realized for the beneficiaries. Total gambling in the state 
still declined, because of a ruling of the New Jersey supreme 
court that the games similar to bingo that for years had been 
played at shore resorts such as Atlantic City were a violation of 
the state’s various antigambling statutes. 

The U.S. internal revenue service estimated that the amount 
collected, at $50 each, in annual taxes on professional gamblers 
would decrease at least 50% from the 1955 total of about $9,500,- 
ooo; but this was attributed more to general evasion of the tax 
than to a decrease in the number of persons liable. 

(A. H. Mbp.) 

Great Britain—No marked change occurred in 1956 in ex- 
penditure on gambling in Great Britain as compared with 1955. 
The amount staked on football pools was estimated at £70,000,- 
ooo, and on dog-track totalizators at £59,000,000. There was a 
small upward movement in the totalizator betting on horse races, 
and an increase to about £11,000,000 in the stakes placed in Irish 
Hospitals sweepstakes. 

The Small Lotteries and Gaming act, 1956, received the royal 
assent in July. It originated as a private member’s bill intro- 
duced by Ernest Davies in Nov. 1955. This act permitted the 
promotion of lotteries in which tickets might be sold to the pub- 
lic by societies which were established and conducted for chari- 
table, sporting or cultural purposes, or for other purposes which 
were not purposes of private gain or of any commercial under- 
taking. Societies must register with the local authority, and must 
make to it returns giving particulars of lotteries which they pro- 
mote. The conditions imposed on the conduct of a lottery pro- 
moted under the act included ones that the total value of tickets 
sold must not exceed £750, and that the amounts appropriated 
from the proceeds for expenses and prizes must not exceed 10% 
and 50% respectively. 

The act also made lawful, subject to conditions, certain kinds 
of gaming parties conducted with the object of raising money 
for purposes other than private gain—the whist drive for charity 
(which for many years had not in practice been subject to prose- 
cution) was a common example. 

In his budget speech on April 17, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, Harold Macmillan, announced a plan for the sale of a 
new government security known as the “premium bond.” No 
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interest would be paid on bonds, but holders would qualify for 
participation in a distribution according to chance of tax-free 
prizes from a prize fund amounting to 4% per annum of the 
amount invested, This scheme was strongly criticized by church 
leaders and other persons opposed to gambling. (See also Horse 


RACING.) (H. W. Sy.) 

An Indian-protected princely state in the Himalayas, 
Bhutan. Bhutan lies between India (Assam, south and east, 
and West Bengal, southwest), Tibet (north and northwest) and 
Sikkim (west). Area: about 19,305 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 est.) : 623,- 
000, mainly Bhutanese, Bhotias or Duk-pa of Tibetan origin 
(Bhot= Tibet); also many Nepalese in the south. Language: a 
Tibetan dialect. 

Religion: Duk-pa Buddhism, a crude unreformed Lamaism. 
Capitals: Punaka (winter) and Tashi-Cho-dzong (summer). 
Maharaja, Jigme Dorji Wangchuk. 

History.—In May 1956 a delegation from Bhutan attended 
King Mahendra’s coronation at Kathmandu, Nepal. It was headed 
by Jigme Dorji, 37-year-old brother-in-law of the Bhutanese ruler 
and his closest adviser. “We have begun to sow a few seeds of 
democracy,” said Jigme Dorji to foreign correspondents. The 
maharaja of Bhutan set up a central advisory council composed 
of elders elected by the villages. It was also decided to build up 
an educational system and later invite foreign assistance in the 
administration of the country’s economy. The 1956 budget 
amounted to about Rs. 3,000,000, including the Indian subsidy of 
Rs. 500,000 a year. 


Economy.—Annual subsidy from India, Rs. 500,000; annual trade with 
India, about Rs. 776,000. Chief products: rice, Indian corn, millet, timber. 
Livestock: elephants, ponies. Chief manufactures: fine swords, muzzle- 
loading muskets, fly whisks (chowries), lac, wax, cloth, musk. 


Bicycling: see CyciiNc. 

oTH Willie Mosconi of Philadelphia, Pa., regained the 
Billiards. world pocket-billiards championship he had lost 
to Irving Crane of Rochester, N.Y. in April 1955, and then went 
on to dominate competition in 1956. In a week-long match at 
Allingers’ in Philadelphia, Nov. 26-Dec. 2, 1955, Mosconi tri- 
umphed over Crane, 1,500-676. He then turned back Jimmy 
Caras of Upper Darby, Pa., in what was billed as a world cham- 
pionship challenge match of ro blocks played in six cities. Mos- 
coni established a new record in the sixth block of the match at 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 16, 1956, when he defeated Caras, 150 to 
minus I, running 151 balls in the second inning to break his own 
previous record of 150 for championship play. The two-inning 
triumph also tied a mark held jointly by Mosconi and George 
Chenier of Canada. 

In the world pocket-billiards championship tournament held 
in April 1956 at Kingston, N.C., Mosconi again demonstrated his 
prowess and became the first man in the history of the competi- 
tion to triumph in all 14 of his matches. The undefeated title- 
holder climaxed his performance by shutting out Jimmy Moore 
of Albuquerque, N.M. Mosconi ran 150 balls from the break to 
win, 150-0, in one inning and set up another tourney record. 

Arthur Rubin won the metropolitan New York three-cushion 
championship by defeating Abe Rosen, 150-148. Michigan State 
university carried off national intercollegiate team laurels in 1956 
for the second straight year. (CDAVE Ee) 


Biochemistry Animal Hormones.—Tremendous advances 
* were made in the hormone field during 1956, 
particularly among the steroid hormones. Cortisone, which had 
been isolated and synthesized a few years before and extensively 
used in arthritis therapy and other diseases, was found to have 
severe limitations because of the nonspecificity of its physiologi- 
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cal action and its side effects. Hydrocortisone and halogen deriva- 
tives of both hydrocortisone and cortisone were found to be more 
potent in their action than cortisone. After these derivatives hac 
established a firm foothold in the hormone field, prednisolone 
and prednisone (from hydrocortisone and cortisone, respectively) 
were synthesized. These compounds differed chemically from 
their predecessors in that they possessed an additional double 
bond in the A ring of the steroid nucleus. Activity of these 
steroids was more potent, and less serious side reactions due te 
salt effects occurred after prolonged use. Water retention, a ma- 
jor metabolic side effect among most previous steroid compounds. 
was not pronounced with these two compounds. 

Great research effort was spent in the direction of diminishing 
some hormonal influences of steroids while maintaining or in- 
creasing other properties. A steroid (21-hydroxypregnan-3, 2¢ 
dione sodium succinate) was prepared which had no hormonal ac- 
tivity but was a potent anesthetic. Another steroid, 17 @ ethyl- 
1g nortestosterone, structurally related to testosterone (the inale 
sex hormone) was prepared which had only ;4 of testosterone’s 
sex hormone activity but was as active as testosterone as an 
anabolic agent. This hormone could be used in aiding the rebuild- 
ing of human tissue in many diseases. Another steroid hormone 
(11 B, 17 B dihydrox-9 q fluoro-17-methyl-4 androsten-3-1) 
was synthesized which was ro times as potent as methyl-testos. 
terone as a sex hormone and 20 times as effective as an anabolic 
agent. Another tailor-made steroid hormone reported during 1956. 
was 19-nor-17 ethyl-testosterone. This compound was the most 
potent orally effective progestational hormone, and it appearec 
that it might find considerable use in the prevention of habitual 
abortions. 

Two new factors affecting insulin concentration in the blood 
were studied. A specific proteolytic enzyme which breaks down 
insulin was found in liver and other tissues. This enzyme was 
named insulinase, and it attracted considerable attention since 
its activity could be at least part of the explanation for the need 
for continual insulin production. Some success was reported in 
efforts to synthesize chemical compounds which could specifically 
inhibit this enzyme. It was hoped that these compounds could be 
administered orally to some diabetics who, although producing 
some insulin, still needed injections of supplementary amounts of 
insulin. An additional factor in regulating the insulin level in 
severe diabetes was also discovered. It was found that during 
acidosis, which occurs in an uncontrolled diabetic, an abnorma’ 
protein appears in the globulin fraction of the blood which ir 
some manner inhibits the action of insulin. This compound dis. 
appears after injection of large amounts of insulin. 

The anti-insulin hormone which had been found in some insulir 
preparations was crystallized and recognized as a new pancreatic 
hormone. The compound was named glucagon, and causes a re- 
markable increase in blood sugar when injected. It has a molec: 
ular weight of 4,200 and can be considered a protein althougk 
it is almost too small to be called a protein. Glucagon does not 
contain the amino acids cystine, proline or isoleucine, but ir 
contrast to insulin, it does contain both tryptophan and me. 
thionine. Considerable progress was made in determining the 
amino acid sequence in glucagon. It was also reported that glu: 
cagon is destroyed by the same liver enzyme which destroys in. 
sulin. 

A number of experiments on the site of action of insulin wer 
reported. Evidence was presented that insulin both promote: 
glucose transport into cells and the ability of the cell to metab. 
olize the glucose. However, the specific chemical reaction in 
volved was not identified. 

Plant Hormones.—A remarkable new plant growth hormons 
was chemically identified. After 20 years of work on the “Bo 
kanae” rice disease T. Tobuta and Y. Sumiki in Japan isolated 


rystalline compound which at a concentration of 1 p.p.m. stimu- 
lated the growth of rice, wheat barley and tobacco. The compound 
}was named gibberellin A since it was obtained from a fungus 
called Gibberella fujikuroi. Through the recent works of scien- 
frets in Japan, the United States and England considerable 
jamounts of the compound (and related compounds) were isolated 
jfrom fungus cultures, the tentative structure worked out and the 
/biological properties investigated. The structure of gibberellic 
jjacid is quite complicated and it appeared that because of this 
|complicated structure it would be prepared by fungus fermenta- 
tion rather than by chemical synthesis. 

Treated with gibberellic acid, ornamentals such as geraniums, 
sunflowers and roses grew from 4 to 3 times taller than com- 
‘}parable untreated plants. Heights of crop plants such as string 
deans, peppers and corn in many cases doubled or tripled as the 
yeesult of similar applications of the chemical. New growth of 
‘young forest trees such as willow oak, tulip poplar and maple 
were greatly increased by treatment with gibberellic acid. Such 
results were not possible with recent plant hormone regulators. 
Linear growth is not the only advantage. Additional preliminary 
work showed that during the early stages of growth, both the 
weight of fresh dry bean and string bean plants and the amount 
of solid matter in them are increased 30% to 40% by gibberellic 
praying. In some cases flowering was advanced by one to several 
veeks but in other cases flowering was retarded. 

Another important plant hormone known as “kinetin” was also 
hemically identified. This hormone which promotes cell division 
plants, was isolated and synthesized. In plant tissue culture 
eell enlargement occurs in the presence of indole acetic acid but 
sell division will not occur unless a source of kinetin is added. 
<inetin activity was present in aged or autoclaved preparations of 
erring sperm deoxyribonucleic acid, but not in fresh prepara- 
(ons. The active crystalline material was obtained by butanol 
xtraction of autoclaved deoxyribonucleic acid, followed by 
romotography on ion exchange resins. Kinetin is active at a 
evel of o.o1 p.p.m. Kinetin was characterized as 6-furfurylamino 
jurine and the structure was proved by synthesis. The bio- 
gical activity of the synthetic and isolated kinetin were iden- 
cal. 
| Chemical Reconstitution of Tobacco Mosaic Virus.—Care- 
al degradation studies revealed details of the structure of the 
®odlike tobacco mosaic virus. When the protein of the virus was 
larefully removed by degradation with a detergent, the nucleic 
cid was observed to lie as a threadlike centre core running the 
meth of the virus rod. The protein portion is apparently the 
water overcoat protecting the nucleic acid. In a remarkable 
periment, H. Fraenkel-Conrat and R. C. Williams showed that 
«& tobacco mosaic virus may be reconstituted by mixing its two 
uctural components under controlled conditions. Protein ob- 
ined from the virus by careful treatment with alkali combined 
hoichiometrically with nucleic acid obtained from the virus by 
heatment with sodium dodecyl sulphate to yield nucleoprotein 


| ssing virus infectivity. It also appeared that the nucleic acid 
|) the reconstituted virus rods was located along the central axis 
jin the normal virus rod. 

-)| Further evidence regarding the central importance of the virus 
Jjacleic was made clear when it was found that certain prepara- 
‘ons of virus nucleic acid carried a residual infectivity which 
‘fered in stability from that characteristic of the regular rod 
‘tobacco mosaic virus. This residual infectivity was found only 
very fresh preparations and disappeared when preparations 
‘ere permitted to stand at room temperature or were subjected 
|\the action of an enzyme which breaks down the nucleic acid. 
| was concluded that this virus activity is a property of the 
_|cleic acid itself and that the role of the protein is that of a 
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stabilizer which also determines the immunological properties and 
perhaps, to a large extent, the host specificity of the virus. 

Biochemistry of Cancer.—There was a strengthening of the 
concept of protein binding as essential to the action of chemi- 
cal carcinogens. Recent experiments established that the pitui- 
tary gland is not essential for carcinogenesis. Remarkable claims 
were made that viruses can cause mouse leukemias. Some prog- 
ress was made in immunizing animals against transplanted tu- 
mours, and the suggestion was made that humans form antibodies 
to their own tumours. Increased activity in chemotherapy cen- 
tred around the evaluation of screening methods, but no new 
clinically effective drugs were discovered. In spite of inten- 
sive work the essential biochemical lesions of cancer remained 
unknown. 

(See also PHysrIoLocy. ) 

BiBLIoGRAPHY.—Azmnual Review of Biochemistry (1956); Federation 
Proc. (1956); Chemical and Engincering News, 34:4480 (1956); H. 
Fraenkel-Conrat and R. C. Williams, “Reconstitution of Tobacco Mosaic 
Virus,’ Proc, Nat. Acad. Sci., 41: 690-91 (1955). Cie 

ENCyCLOP4pIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Allergies (1952); Antibiotics 


(1952); Atom and Agriculture (1953); Atom and Biological Science 
(1953); Atom and Medicine (1952); Bacteria—Friend or Foe (1954). 


Biography: see American LiteRATURE; Book PUBLISHING 
AND Book SALES; ENGLISH LITERATURE; OBITUARIES; and, in 
their alphabetical positions, biographies of living persons. 
Biology: sce ANTHROPOLOGY; BoTany; ENDpocRINOLOGY; 
GENETICS; MARINE BioLocy; PHysioLocy; Zoo.ocy. 


Birth Control A considerable increase in the number of 

* government grants to support and encour- 
age the spread of family planning programs in underdeveloped 
countries was noted during 1956. In India, a program for inten- 
sive expansion of family planning services, especially in rural 
areas, was drawn up by the government for inclusion in its second 
five-year plan. The program called for an expenditure of $6,300,- 
ooo to establish 1,100 health centres providing child welfare and 
maternity services as well as family planning. 

The first elected (1955) representative government of Singa- 
pore granted $28,335 to the Family Planning association of Singa- 
pore, which operated 14 clinics whose total attendance numbered 
10,168. A government grant totalling $10,000 was made to the 
Family Planning association of Hong Kong for assistance in 
operating a new central clinic and headquarters which were being 
built by the association. The Hong Kong Family Planning asso- 
ciation sponsored nine clinics, serving a total of more than 15,- 
492 women. Under government auspices, an organized campaign 
for birth control was launched in Egypt, aimed at curbing the 
country’s rapidly rising population. The Population commission’s 
medical committee was charged with opening 12 family planning 
clinics. Eight clinics opened during 1956. 

The government of Japan, which adopted a national family 
planning program in 1951, allotted nearly $90,000 in 1956 to 
teach birth control methods and supply free contraceptives to 
the indigent; 783 nationally administered health centres gave 
wide publicity to family planning, and more than 28,600 persons, 
mostly midwives, took the conception control course offered by 
the prefectures. 

Italy’s first consulting office for information on scientific con- 
traceptive methods was opened in Rome under sponsorship of 
the Italian Association for Demographic Education. The first 
office of its kind to exist in Italy, the association waged a cam- 
paign to overcome religious and political prejudice against birth 
control, and to repeal Italy’s anti-birth control law, adopted by 
the government in 1930. 

Official and unofficial reports were received during 1956 
indicating the spread of birth control in the communist world. 
Hungary approved contraceptives as a means of fighting the 
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country’s abortion menace early in the year. In Czechoslovakia, 
a treatise on birth control, Anticonception and the Fight Against 
Abortion, was published by the state Health Publishing office. 

In Communist China, where the net daily increase in popula- 
tion was 34,000, or more than a third of the entire world’s net 
daily increase, the government, in a sharp departure from com- 
munist policy, launched an all-out birth control program. Twenty- 
seven birth control information centres were opened in Peking, 
and it was reported that government newspapers were issuing 
detailed instructions on the use of contraceptives. 

A world-wide essay contest to find a solution to the problem 
of overpopulation in underdeveloped countries was sponsored 
during 1956 by the International Institute for Social-Ecclesias- 
tical Research in Geneva, an official Roman Catholic institution. 
The unprecedented contest offered a $5,000 prize for the best 
proposed solutions to the overpopulation problem, within the 
framework of Catholic principles. The contest prospectus rec- 
ognized the difficulty of increasing food supplies and raising 
living standards fast enough to keep up with population growth. 

The International Planned Parenthood federation added three 
new countries to its membership rolls—Belgium, Denmark and 
New Zealand—bringing the total membership to 18. Other mem- 
ber countries were: Australia, Ceylon, the German Federal Re- 
public, Great Britain, Hong Kong, India, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Pakistan, Puerto Rico, Singapore, Sweden, Union 
of South Africa and the United States. 

More than 850 persons attended the 36th annual meeting of 
the Planned Parenthood Federation of America, held in New 
York city in May 1956. Annual Lasker awards in planned parent- 
hood were presented to Warren O. Nelson, medical director of 
the Population council, and Robert C. Cook, editor of the Popula- 
tion Bulletin, for their contributions in the field of family plan- 
ning. There were rro state leagues and local committees in 29 
states and the District of Columbia, including the Margaret 
Sanger Research bureau in New York, affiliated with the Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America. (M. Sr.) 

The birth record for the United States 


Birth Statistics. during 1956 was somewhat above the 


high level established the year before, according to comparable 
data for the first eight months. During this period, the number 
of births rose by 2.5%; however, the 1956 birth rate for the 
period, 24.5 per 1,000 population, was 0.4% above that for the 
like period of 1955. For the year 1955 as a whole, the number 
of births (including an allowance for those unregistered) totalled 
4,091,000, with a corresponding birth rate of 24.6 per 1,000 
population. 

All geographic areas, except the New England states,. reported 
more births during the first eight months of 1956 than in the 
like period of 1955. There was a wide variation in the birth rates 
among the individual states. For the entire year 1955 the birth 
rates varied from a low of 21.4 per 1,000 population in New York 
and Pennsylvania to a high of 32.6 in New Mexico. The 1955 
birth rates per 1,000 population were as follows for the geo- 
graphic divisions: New England, 23.1; middle Atlantic, 21.4; 
east north central, 24.8; west north central, 24.6; south Atlantic, 
26.3; east south central, 26.8; west south central, 26.9; moun- 
tain, 28.7; Pacific, 24. 

For Canada, data covering the first eight months of 1956 in- 
dicated a very small decrease in the number of births compared 
with the corresponding period of 1955. For the entire year 1955, 
according to provisional data, Canada recorded 441,681 births; 
the corresponding birth rate of 28.4 per 1,000 population was 
1% below the rate for 1954. In England and Wales there was an 
increase of 6% in the number of births in the first half of 1956, 
compared with the same period of 1955, according to provi- 
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Table |.—Birth Rates per 1,000 Population in Selected Countries 
for 1955 and 1954 


4 
ee ee Mr Country 1955 1954 
North America me 
Canada) ic ia) lowe: aera 28.4 28.7 Luxembourg . . + + - 16.1 i 
Gosfal Rica) a cmamrsmrsiine 40.3 41.3 Netherlands . . . + + 21.4 216 
Dominican Republic . 43.6 43.9 Norway st aaa tel lemeaten 1.817% sy 
Guatemala .... 48.1 Sie: Portugal Rr 23.9 P 
Honduras. . 2. 2 2 6 » x Al9 Spalni ica svacrs 3 620.6 Te20 
Mexico: 2 cme eneaioune 46.2 46.4 Sweden see 14.8) care 
Panama “7a Pes 40.0 39.7 Switzerland . . . +6 « 17.1 17.0 
Puerto Rico . ... . 34.8 34.9 United Kingdom Pete a Keo py.| 15.6 
Salvador, El. ... . 47.0 48.1 Yugoslavial 6. .0 + 6 26 20m 
Trinidad and Tobago . 41.9 41.4 Agia 
United States . 24.6 24.9 Gaylonirue acini 37.9 36.2 
South America Hong Kong's “5° 2" 3 “e 38:7 36:6 
Ardentinavic.akeue! cer * 24.1 Indidisactne esi wellin ie 30.5 28.4 
Chie. 35.00 a43 Israel (Jewish pop.) . . 27.2 27.3 
Ecuador... eee 44.5 44.0 Japan . 2 sees 19.4 20.1 
Malaya . « « « « « « 43.8 
Pere) 4. gate wos cictis 29.5 30.0 . - 139 
Uruguay ate lise ee 12.2 * Singapore 50. Ten P 
Venezuela A471 46.8 SVG ae os as) ap ce wel nels 20.6 22.4 
aie etre ; Formosa . . «2 2s « 45.30 MAG 
Eorope Africa 
psa a ee ier te ges Union of South Africa 20 eee 
Czechoslovakia. s ss 22.2) 206 (Europeans) 26. . 
Denmark, .. 56 for cy 17.3 173 Oceania 
Fiicincrmc pr 6 ose Ziel 21.4 ‘Australiae \ sueurems 4 22.6 Ors) 
France*cuiet anata LSS 8:39. HaWall (cates) nepneth tes 31.2) =SIR0 
Germany (Western). . 15.7 15.7 New Zealand 
Inelandl Parente ote oan 21e2tae Del Europeans. ... 24.9 247 
Waly A. diescou:seen te oecnes 18.1 18.2 Moris) (atncmicits Ganiee is 44.4 
*No data 


Source: United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (Oct. 1956); Office of Population 
Research, Princeton University, and Population Association of America, Population Index 
(July 1956); Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Preliminary Annual Report of Vital 
Statistics (1955). 


Table Il.—Size of Family Among White Women, 40 to 44 Years Old, 
Married Once and With Husband Present, According fo Major 
Occupation Group of Husband, United States, 1950 


Per cent 
with no Children ever born 


children per 1,000 per 1,000 

Occupation of husband* ever born women mothers 

Total’ DS Rt ieneek Siitekethe stl eleanemne ee asia kee kame 17.4 2,422 2,932 
Professional, technical and kindred workers . .... - 74 Wee) 1,817 2,315 
Formers'and farm: managers . 9... «sw. st ee V3.2 Dery 3,774 
Managers, officials, proprietors (excluding farm) . . . 18.3 1,930 2,363 
Clerical, sales and kindred workers. . . . 1... ee 20.5 1,884 2,370 
Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers ..... « eyr4 2,392 2,837 
Operatives and kindred workers . . . . + + ee ee 16.1 2,602 3,103 
Service: workersiareBonel Welch ah et settee eto. Slo ave 18.7 2,130 2,620 
Farm labourers and foremen ...... 2s sve 12.9 4,134 4,744 
Labourers, excluding farm and mine. . . . . . se e 13.9 uses, 3,692 
Allsothersin silyl ayes oes picheaced ou cll eine eM acutake 2:74 2,819 3,603 


“Husbands in experienced civilian labour force for specified occupations; the “al 
others” category includes husbands not in experienced civilian labour force and husbands 
with occupation not reported. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, 1950 Census of Population, Series PC-14, No. 22 (Sept. 
7, 1956). 
sional data. For the whole of 1955, births totalled 664.954, and 
the birth rate was 15.4 per 1,000 population, each being 1% be- 
low the corresponding figures for the year before. For Australia 
207,677 births (exclusive of full-blood aborigines) were reported 
for 1955, the birth rate being 22.6 per 1,000 population. In the 
first quarter of 1956, the birth rate was provisionally reported 
as 21.9 per 1,000 population, or 2.7% below that for the similar 
period of 1955. In New Zealand the birth rate of 24.5 for the 
first six months of 1956 was slightly higher than in the first 
half of 1955. Birth rates during 1954 and 1955 for a number 
of countries are shown in Table I. 

Childlessness and size of family in the United States vary 
widely with the occupational status of the husband, according 
to the data shown in Table II. 

(See also Census Data, U.S.; INFANT Mortatity.) 


(M. Sp.) 


Bismuth: see MINERAL AND METAL PRopuCTION AND PRICES 
During 1955-56 the ad 


Blind, Education of the. vancement of work for the 


blind throughout the world was highlighted primarily by con 
ferences and by the regional implementation of decisions an¢ 
recommendations of the several international conferences o 
recent years. In Oct. 1955 the first Far East Conference on Worl 
for the Blind was held in Tokyo, Jap., with delegates from 1: 
Asian countries, plus official observers from other nations an 
nonself-governing territories of the region, the United Nation 


Above: The boy bites a flower to taste its beauty 


GARDEN OF THE BLIND 


Part of the John J. Tyler Arboretum near Lima, Pa., the garden was designed 
y} for sightless visitors who are encouraged to pick as well as taste and feel 
flowers. To make identification easier for the blind, plants were chosen for 
1} their odour, texture and shape. The photographs show a blind man and blind 
1) boy walking in the garden on a spring day in 1956 


Below: The boy learns about a pine tree by feeling its bark 


Above: A Braille plate identifies petunias; below, the man guides the boy’s 
hand along the raised dots. 


Below: Both enjoy the taste and smell of a mint plant 
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and its specialized agencies and prominent international non- 
governmental organizations. Among the decisions of this con- 
ference was the recommendation that participating countries 
introduce new methods for training blind children and adults 
aimed at their full occupational, social and cultural integration 
within their home communities (in this area, usually the small 
rural village), rather than the western type of training which 
succeeds only in setting the blind of this region even more apart 
from their indigenous backgrounds. 

In recognition of the need for maximum collaboration on re- 
gional problems between all countries of the area, the World 
Council for the Welfare of the Blind established a Standing Com- 
mittee on the Far East, South, and South East Asia Affairs, com- 
posed of one representative from each country and territory of 
the region. 

In Sept. 1956, a national conference was held in India at which 
emphasis was laid on measures that would expand the field of 
opportunity for employment of the blind in suitable industrial 
and rural occupations, a subject of paramount regional as well as 
national importance. 

A number of educational facilities for blind children were 
established in the far east, notably a new school for the deaf and 
blind at Jaffna, Cey., to serve the northern provinces of that 
country, and schools for the blind in Thailand and Indonesia. In 
common with the recommendation of the Far East conference, 
all these new schools planned their curriculums to lay special 
stress on vocational and social preparation for normal life rather 
than upon academic subjects. 

In Africa the research and demonstration centre of the Uganda 
Foundation for the Blind was providing training in the arts 
and crafts of the countryside, simple hygiene and African music 
and dancing, with the support of the United Nations and other 
international bodies. While this program served only sightless 
adolescents and adults, it was closely linked with the syllabus of 
the local school for blind children, to ensure continuity of method 
and service. 

Considerable interest in work for the blind was becoming evi- 
dent throughout the Arabic world, largely as a result of the pilot 
demonstration project launched in Cairo, Egy., three years 
earlier through collaboration of the government of Egypt and 
the United Nations. Plans were under way for the introduction 
in 1957 of national co-ordinated programs for the education and 
rehabilitation of the blind in Syria and Lebanon. Surveys of the 
British colonial territories of Central and East Africa were 
undertaken by representatives of the British Empire Society for 
the Blind. 

Concentration upon the solution of regional problems through 
regional action was also the purpose of the European Seminar 
on Rehabilitation for the Blind, held in London, Eng., April- 
May 1956, under the joint auspices of the World Council for the 
Welfare of the Blind and the World Veterans federation, with 
the participation of the United Nations and the International 
Labour organization, and with the Royal National Institute for 
the Blind and St. Dunstan’s acting as joint hosts. Eighteen coun- 
tries were represented. 

The keynote of the seminar was the necessity for close part- 
nership between the statutory and private organizations in the 
field of adjustment, training and employment of blind adults, 
as well as the educators of the young blind, so as to provide all 
possible assurance of complete integration of the sightless into 
community life. 

In Jan. 1956 the Royal National Institute for the Blind opened 
a new centre for blind adolescents at Hethersett, Reigate, Surrey. 
The purpose of the new centre was to help young blind per- 
sons adjust themselves more easily to the demands of a seeing 
world and to play their part in that world more effectively, both 


at work and in their leisure hours. It was hoped that the eventua 
entry of these young workers into the labour market woulc 
stimulate and encourage new fields of employment for the blinc 
generally. 

In the field of literature for the blind, international activity 
was maintained looking to the acceptance of world uniformity ir 
Braille usage, in furtherance of the program launched initially 
by UNESCO (the United Nations Educational, Scientific anc 
Cultural organization). Although the last international confer. 
ence on Braille music notation was held in Paris in 1929, at which 
time major agreement in this field was accomplished, the inter- 
vening quarter of a century made clear the need for more strin- 
gent observance of common usage in music notation, and alsc 
provision for the representation in Braille of the major forms of 
non-European music. 

During the year, the World Braille council made progress 
toward the publication of a revised international manual of 
Braille music notation. A number of difficult problems in the 
field of orthographic Braille were resolved, and preliminary work 
on an international system of Braille mathematical, scientific 
and chemical symbols was started. 

New Braille printing plants were installed in Portugal and 
Uruguay, while the expansion of existing production was under- 
taken in Formosa and Japan, where the government had assumed 
full responsibility for the publication of all Braille school texts. 
The establishment of Indonesia’s first Braille printing plant was 
planned for early 1957. 

In July 1956 the congress of the United States amended the 
authorizing legislation of the act of 1879 “To Promote the 
Education of the Blind.” The original act provided an annual ap- 
propriation to the American Printing House for the Blind, Louis- 
ville, Ky., for the purpose of supplying school texts and special 
educational apparatus for use by blind school children through- 
out the states and territories. The new legislation permitted the 
extension of these services to all blind children, wherever they 
might be educated in public educational institutions, not just 
schools and classes for the blind, and increased the ceiling ap- 
propriation authorization from $260,000 to a total of $410,000. 
It was estimated that in 1956 there were about 9,000 blind chil- 
dren of school age in the United States. 

Following several years of preliminary planning, a conference 
composed of representatives from Europe and the middle east 
met in Paris, Fr., in April 1956, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Foundation for Overseas Blind, to select a medium of re- 
cording that could be generally adopted for the publication of 
“talking books” throughout the region, to determine the technical 
requirements involved in ensuring maximum interchange of re- 
corded literature between countries, and to prepare an interna- 
tional plan for the mass duplication and distribution of books 
recorded in the several countries. At this meeting, magnetic tape 
was selected as the common medium, and each country was made 
responsible for selecting the book titles and for making the 
original master tapes. 

In Feb. 1956 the first national workshop on problems relating 
to vocational training and employment for deaf-blind adults was 
held in New York city, under the sponsorship of the American 
Foundation for the Blind. The particular phases discussed in- 
cluded the necessity of promoting public interest in hiring 
deaf-blind adults, and a thorough understanding of the many 
problems confronting placement workers in finding gainful em- 
ployment for the deaf-blind. 
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ing the fields in which the most rapid advances had been made, 


| 
jas presented at the 6th Congress of the International Society 
jit Hematology and the International Society of Blood Trans- 
}usion, held in Boston, Mass., in Aug.-Sept. 1956. The congress 
|vas attended by 1,500 physicians from all over the world, 

| Leukemia.—Causative factors in leukemia received consid- 
j rable attention. Shimkin’s statistics indicated, as did those of 
‘thers, a considerable increase in the incidence of leukemia in 
/ € past 30 years. Possible factors, as quoted by Hausmann, of 
Jzermany, were exposure to X-rays and to certain chemicals, 
jotably benzol. There was some indication that leukemia was 
}20re common in Jews than in Gentiles, and in whites as com- 
ypared with Negroes. In South Africa, Greig demonstrated that 
Jeukemia was far more common in the Bantu than in whites. 
. O. Schwartz’s studies (Chicago, Ill.) indicated, as did those 
f others, that viruses were the cause of leukemia in rats and 
possibly in humans. All observers agreed that X-ray exposure— 
ther with therapeutic or large diagnostic dosage, or as one large 
xposure (atomic bombs) or by the continued injection of radio- 
ctive isotopes—could be productive of leukemia. It was noted 
y both U.S. and Soviet observers that certain cancer-producing 
nemicals, notably methylcholanthrene, could also produce leu- 
emia in rats. 

Several fundamental differences between leukemia and non- 
ukemic cells were discussed. Unfortunately, no single criterion 
‘WSstinguishing a leukemic cell from a normal one was established. 
In the treatment of leukemia, chemical methods were empha- 
‘zed, notably the use of urethane in myeloma, that of myleran in 
tronic granulocytic leukemia, that of CB-1348 in lymphoid 
Vimours and leukemia, and of even newer principles, such as 
-139, of recent German origin. It was emphasized that a com- 
arative study of chemotherapy in acute leukemia was a most de- 
“lrable thing, and a detailed plan for such a study was outlined. 
cceording to Osgood, a comparative study of various methods 
“Need in the treatment of acute leukemia indicated that the 
reroids (cortisone and the like) had significantly improved the 
{al survival and the period of activity after treatment. Massive 
gses of steroids, notably meticorten, were of distinct value in 
me cases, particularly of the acute variety. In a general review 
the treatment of acute leukemia, Whitby emphasized that none 
the present-day methods were particularly satisfactory, and 
at other modes of attack of the leukemia overgrowth were 
“bzently needed. 

“NNucleonics.—From two standpoints, radioactivity came to 
ec forefront: (1) the use of radioactive isotopes for “tagging” 
“50d and tissue cells and following along what happened to 
‘bem; and (2) the harmful effects of radioactivity, chiefly on the 
90d-forming organs. By the use of tracer or tagging techniques, 
became possible to study rates of formation and destruction 
‘) the various cells of the blood, and to peer into the cell’s in- 
rior, thus getting an indication of its metabolism or functional 
Mite. Thus, iron, vitamin B,., and radioactive chromium were 
'}, of considerable help, together with other isotopes, in studying 
aat happened to cells and what went on inside of them. Studies 
\\ the disturbed physiology in pernicious anaemia were carried 
ach further than previously by the use of radioactive 
}oalt® B,» (Schilling test). 

armful effects of radiation by X-ray received considerable 
ention. British workers reported on the development of leu- 
mia following X-ray treatment for ankylosing spondylitis 
Jaeumatism of the spine). E. P. Cronkite, of Brookhaven Na- 
lmal laboratories, reported on the harmful effects of radioactive 
l-out, observed chiefly on the blood. These effects persisted to 
Later or less extent for at least a year. Whether they might 
 Jentuate in leukemia, as after the atomic bombs, was subject to 
#\eculation. Watanabe, of Hiroshima, Jap., demonstrated that 
i}. continued administration of small doses of radioactive sub- 
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stances to animals was productive of leukemia. 

Polycythaemia vera, a chronic disorder of increased productive 
activity of the whole bone marrow, resulting in excessive blood, 
was thoroughly reviewed and its end-results analyzed. Whether 
radioactive phosphorous was in the long run the best method of 
therapy was not settled. 

Spleen.—This mysterious organ was fully discussed by a 
group of ten speakers. Ii was found that the spleen removed vari- 
ous particles from the red cells, as well as deformed or unusually 
small red cells themselves. That the spleen “trapped” such cells 
was shown by isotope studies; the big spleen became an immense 
trapping organ. Over-activity of the spleen (hypersplenism) re- 
sulted in changes in all the blood cells, either because too many 
were destroyed or their production interfered with, The spleen 
was concerned with the developrnent of immune antibodies. and 
in very young children removal of the spleen was shown to result 
in the tendency to severe infection. Removing the spleen was of 
utmost importance, in fact curative, in many obscure haemato- 
logic problems. 

Haemorrhagic Disorders.—Haemophilia, the classical form 
and the various newly discovered types (PTC deficiency or 
Christmas disease, PTA deficiency and Hageman factor defi- 
ciency) was studied. These conditions were due to low concen- 
trations in the blood of some individuals of normal plasma 
factors, although in some cases clotting inhibitors were present. 
As yet, no purified constituent of normal blood suitable for the 
continued injection into the haemophiliac had been developed, 
although investigations were continuing. Unfortunately, some in- 
dividuals with haemophilia receiving frequent blood transfusions 
developed an antibody against normal blood, thus making the 
problem even more difficult. The rare occurrence of haemophilia 
in the female was demonstrated. 

Platelets, the third element of the blood cells, are concerned 
with keeping the blood within the circulation and with initiating 
clotting. Chemical and metabolic studies of these small bodies, 
hitherto lacking, were revealed, and these might have consider- 
able importance in storage of platelets for use during an 
emergency. [t was shown by E. Klein that flash drying (lyophili- 
zation) of platelets allowed storage for many months and subse- 
quent use in haemorrhage when salt solution was added. The 
platelet precursors, the huge megakaryocytes of the marrow, 
were studied by motion-picture techniques by both French and 
Japanese workers. 

An unusual bleeding disturbance known as fibrinolysis, in 
which the blood clot, although formed, becomes quickly dis- 
sovled, was discussed as a frightening disorder during some cases 
of childbirth. The possibility of dissolving blood clots, as in 
coronary thrombosis, was discussed by Ambrus and co-workers 
on the basis of experimental work with dogs, and another group 
of workers actually worked with a purified clot-dissolving agent, 
streptokinase. In addition, a number of papers describing various 
new anticlotting factors were presented. 

Anaemia.— The anaemias arising from a deficiency of various 
factors, including pernicious anaemia, sprue and others, were 
discussed, first from the historical standpoint and then from 
the metabolic and chemical standpoints, notably B,. and folic 
acid relationships. The remarkable advances in knowledge of dis- 
eases resulting from abnormal haemoglobins (sickle cell anaemia, 
haemoglobin C, D, E, G, H, I, etc.) were presented in con- 
siderable detail, with emphasis on their heredity, geographic 
relationships and interactions of one abnormal gene with another. 
Another subject of considerable interest was discussed fully— 
that of the erythropoietic hormone, a substance stimulating red 
cell production. This was discovered recently in the blood plasma 
of anaemic animals and could cause increased red cell production 
in normal animals. It was, of course, hoped that further develop- 
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ment of such a substance might be of future value in the treat- 
ment of anaemias not responding to presently known factors. 
The refractory anaemias associated with disturbances of the 
bone marrow, and particularly in association with tumours of the 
thymus gland, were also of considerable interest. 

Immunohaematology.—In some blood disorders, the body 
apparently develops substances that attack its own blood cells 
(autoantibodies). Red cells, white cells, platelets and small 
blood vessels may be so attacked, resulting in the various kinds 
of anaemia and in conditions of low white cells, low platelets 
and so on. The last decade had seen considerable advance in this 
field, with the result that many mysterious disorders, notably 
systemic lupus erythematosus, were far better understood. 

Haematology of recent years had been characterized by in- 
creasing knowledge of the chemistry and metabolism of the blood 
cells, and the control of such serious disorders as leukemia, 
haemophilia and the haemoglobinopathies was a distinct possi- 
bility once the chemical defects could be conquered. 


(See also PHysIoLocy.) (W. Dx.) 

BrptiocraPpuy.—W. M. C. Brown and J. D. Abbatt, ‘The Incidence of 
Leukemia in Ankylosing Spondylitis Treated With X-rays: A Preliminary 
Report,” Lancet, 1:1283—-85 (June 25, 1955); E. P. Cronkite, V. P. Bond, 
N. R. Shulman, R. S. Farr, S. H. Cohn, C. L. Dunham, L. E. Browning, 
“Response of Human Beings Accidentally Exposed to Significant Fall-out 
Radiation,” J.4.M.A., 159:430-34 (Oct. 1, 1955); E. Klein, P. Arnold, 
R. T. Earl, E. Wake, “A Practical Method for the Aseptic Preparation of 
Human Platelet Concentrates Without Loss of Other Blood Elements,” 
New Eng. J. Med. 254:1132—-33 (June 14, 1956); M. Aksoy, G. W. Bird, 
H. Lehmann, A. E. Mourant, H. Thein, R. L. Wickrema-Singhe, ““Hemo- 
globin E in Asia,” J.P/ysiol. 130:56P—57P (Dec. 29, 1955). 


Blue Cross: sce INSURANCE. 
B bh | ddi Stan Benham, veteran driver from Lake 

0 sie Ing. Placid, N.Y., scored a sweep of the major 
events on the Mt. Van Hoevenberg run at Lake Placid in Feb. 
1956. Benham who in 1955 drew a three-year suspension from in- 
ternational competition, teamed with Pat Martin of Massena, 
N.Y., to dominate United States competition for the season. 
Martin had withdrawn from the U.S. Winter Olympics’ bob- 
sledding team in protest against the barring of Benham. On 
Feb. 18, 1956, Benham and Martin, competing in a heavy snow- 
storm, won national Amateur Athletic union two-man honours 
with a total time of 5 min. 3.86 sec. for four runs down the mile- 
long slide. John Helmer of Lake Placid and Henry Sterms of 
Saranac Lake, N.Y., placed second. The next day, Benham, riding 
with Chuck Randolph, Helmer and Martin carried off the national 
four-man award. Their elapsed time for the four heats was 4 min. 
47.95 Sec. 

In the North American A.A.U. two-man championship tests of 
Feb. 25, Benham and Martin again dominated the field, triumph- 
ing with a total time of 5 min. 14.73 sec. Joe Meconi and Don 
Burrell of Ausable Forks, N.Y., took second place in 5 min. 
17.22 sec. On Feb. 26, Benham and his teammates Martin, Ran- 


U.S. BOBSLED TEAM testing the run at Cortina d’Ampezzo, It., before the 
opening of the Winter Olympic games held there in 1956 
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dolph and Helmer, won the North American four-man crown in 
4 min. 44.38 sec. Earlier in the campaign, Benham had scored vic- 
tories in the J. Hubert Stevens memorial trophy races and the 
Adirondack A.A.U. championship meet. (See also OLYMPIC 
GAMES. ) (TeWos Ey 


i - Bolivia is a landlocked republic in south central 
Bo Vid. South America. Area: 424,162 sq.mi.: pop. (1950 
census) 3,019,031; (1955 est.) 3,198,000. The legal capital is 
Sucre, pop. (1950 census) 38,400; the actual seat of government 
is La Paz, pop. 266,763. Other major cities (with pop., 1959 cen- 
sus) include Cochabamba 74,949, Oruro 58,706, Potosi 43,579, 
Santa Cruz 34,005 and Tarija 16,474. Racial distribution is esti- 
mated to be 52.34% Indian, 27.5% mestizo, 13.08% white, 0.22% 
Negro and 6.85% unspecified. Religion is predominantly Roman 
Catholic. Presidents in 1956: Victor Paz Estenssoro, until Aug. 6; 
thereafter Hernan Siles Zuazo. 

History.—Grave economic difficulties and festering political 
resistance beset the administrations of Pres. Victor Paz Estens- 
soro and his successor, Hernan Siles Zuazo. Increased revenues 
from the Camiri oil fields and economic assistance from the 
United States government staved off fiscal disaster. In political 
affairs, the government party, the National Revolutionary Move- 
ment, maintained uneasy control, in spite of pressure from the 
leftist Central Labor organization and disaffection by the right- 
wing Socialist Falange. 

The most hopeful sign on the economic scene was rising oil 
production. The government announced in April that production 
of petroleum was 11 times greater than it had been in 1952. 
Official efforts to attract foreign investment capital led to the 
signing of a 4o-year contract with the Gulf Oil corporation, 
which agreed to build a system of pipelines from the Bolivian 
oil fields to the Pacific ocean in exchange for extensive ex- 
ploration and exploitation rights. Agreements were made with 
other operators for distribution of automotive gasoline to Chile 
and Peru, and for supply of natural gas to Chilean copper mines. 

United States economic support for Bolivia took the form of 
tin purchases, sales of surplus foodstuffs, aid to the national 
highway construction program, and technical assistance. 

Vice-Pres. Siles Zuazo was overwhelmingly chosen in elections 
on June 17 to succeed Pres. Paz Estenssoro. The National Revo- 
lutionary Movement candidate was supported by Juan Lechin, 
leader of the powerful Central Labor organization, whose de- 
mands for a majority representation in congress had provoked 
a temporary rift in the party in April. The chief opposition 
party, the Socialist Falange, charged the government with 
fraudulent electoral practices and unofficially withdrew its candi- 
date, Oscar Unzaga de la Vega, three days before the election. 
The “Trotskyist” Revolutionary Workers’ party and the Com- 
munists lost legal status for failing to obtain at least 4% of the 
total vote. 

Siles Zuazo was inaugurated on Aug. 6 and promised to protect 
democratic institutions, fight inflation, diversify the country’s 
economy and attract foreign capital. One of his first official acts 
was to promulgate a law calling for the creation of a new con- 
stitution. In September, 4,000 citizens of La Paz demonstrated 
against inflation, burning the pressroom of the government 
daily, La Nacion, and the studios of Radio Ilimani. The president 
attributed the violence to the Socialist Falange and ended the 
policy of national pacification proclaimed upon his inauguration. 

(R. Hn.) 


Education.—In 1952 there were 234,000 primary school pupils, 24,000 
secondary school pupils, 6,000 technical school pupils and 2,000 normal 
school pupils. There were universities with more than one faculty at Cocha- 
bamba, La Paz, Oruro, Potosi and Sucre. According to the. 1950 census, 
68.9% of those 5 yrs. of age and over were illiterate. Education was 
scheduled to receive 15% of governmental expenditures in 1956. { 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the boliviano, valued during 1956 at 
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0.52 cents U.S. currency, official rate, and on July 26, 1956, at o.or cents 
legal free rate. The 1956 budget estimated revenue at Bs. 72,500,000 000 
and expenditure at Bs. 74,000,000,000. The public debt on Dec. 3I, 1953, 
was placed at Bs. 37,487,400,000, including the foreign debt amounting 
with accrued interest, to the equivalent of Bs. 30,487,400,000. Currency 
|, in circulation on Dec. 31, 1955, totalled Bs. 38,320,000,000; demand de- 
| Posits, Bs. 33,940,000,000. The U.S. department of commerce estimated 
\|, U.S. direct private investments in 1955 at $11,000,000. The cost-of-living 
|| index at La Paz stood at 415 in June 1955 (1953=100). 

| Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1955 (excluding gold) were 

about $98,100,000 (1954: $94,300,000): imports, $82,400,000 (1954: 
i $65,500,000). Leading exports in 1955 were tin (60%), tungsten (16%), 

lead (7%), zinc (6%) and silver (5%). Important imports in 1954 in- 
cluded wheat (8%), sugar (8%) and mining machinery (7%). Leading 
customers in 1954 were the U.S. (54%) and the U.K. (33%); leading sup- 
| pliers, the U.S. (38%), Argentina (12%), Peru (11%), the U.K. (7%) 
} and Germany (6%). 

Railway lines in operation (1955) totalled 1,690 mi. The length of 
the highway system was officially placed at 9,806 mi. in 1955. Motor 
vehicles on Jan. 1, 1954, included 6,128 automobiles, 14,962 trucks and 
791 buses. Telephones (Jan. 1, 1955) numbered 11,400, 94.3% of which 
were automatic. 

Agriculture.—Important crops included wheat, maize, barley, rice, pota- 
toes and cotton. Official livestock estimates (1955) showed 2,259,000 cattle, 
6,464,000 sheep and 436,000 pigs; in 1951 there were an estimated 1,800.- 
ooo llamas and alpacas. The principal exploited forest products were rubber 
and cinchona bark. 

Manvfactures.— According to statistics compiled by the National Cham- 
ber of Industries (La Paz), there were 1,320 factories in 1950 with gross 
value of production amounting to $28,300,000. Most important, in terms 
of value of production, were textiles and clothing, beverages, foodstuffs 

_and chemicals. Production estimates for 1955 included cement 37,000 metric 
tons, cotton textiles 9,500,000 metres and flour 53,700 tons. Installed 
(electric energy capacity in 1955 was 87,450 kw., production was about 
/ 355,000,000 kw.hr. 

Minerals.—Production in 1955 included tin 27,636 metric tons, wolfram 

(tungsten) 2,434 tons, lead 21,354 tons, zinc 18,506 tons, silver 5,851,107 
Wifine oz., copper 3,518 tons, antimony 5,287 tons. Production of crude 
| petroleum was 2,693,000 bbl.; crude oil refined totalled 2,124,084 bbl. 
(J. W. Mw.) 
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: Of the thousands of books and manu- 
Book Collecting. scripts which passed through the mar- 
Wket during 1956, only three excited international attention. One 
“}avas Susanna Rowson’s Charlotte Temple: A Tale of Truth, the 
rst American best seller, issued at Philadelphia in 1794 and 


-en known that the original edition was printed at London in 
+791, no copy had ever been reported before the one recently 
iWiscovered in England and now deposited in the C. Waller Barrett 
“hrollection. Another item was The Capitall Lawes of New-England, 
Puritan code based exclusively on biblical commandments. This 
‘i broadside, first printed by the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1642, 
twas known only by two copies of the London 1643 reprint, one at 
the British Museum and the other at the library of Lincoln 
-athedral. By permission of the cathedral trustees, and with the 
concurrence of the British government, the second copy was ac- 


intervention, however, prevented the export of another treasure, 
the 1576 manuscript of Thomas Whythorne, commonly recog- 


i fibrary. 
if Two caches of manuscripts also aroused the interest of schol- 
4 oooks written in the 4th century by adherents of the Coptic re- 
d igious sect known as Gnostics. Of significance comparable with 
that of the Dead sea scrolls, these specimens were otherwise 
') koteworthy as the most ancient writing to be bound in leather 
jd Ind the first on papyrus to be found in the shape of books. The 
») hither cache, discovered at the Chateau de la Grange, near Paris, 
, bonsisted of thousands of letters and personal papers of the 
@ | yarquis de Lafayette. By 1957, the 200th anniversary of 
,afayette’s birth, the owner, Court René de Chambrun, planned 
,) have a museum constructed for their exhibition. Still another 
hache was expected in the tomb of Sir Thomas Walsingham, 
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which it was believed might prove that Christopher Marlowe 
wrote Shakespeare; but the vault revealed nothing, not even the 
remains of its presumed occupant. 

The affairs of collectors were in two instances the subject of 
protracted controversy. In the United States a district attorney 
contended before the federal court in St. Paul, Minn., that the 
manuscript notes of Capt. William Clark (of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition) belonged not to the heirs or to any local society 
but to the national government. As this claim had far-reaching 
implications, both for collectors and private institutions, a de- 
cision was anxiously awaited. In England the activities of a 
“book ring,” a collusive group which depressed the bids for books 
desired by its members, were twice debated in parliament and 
finally charged by the Antiquarian Booksellers association as an 
offense subjecting its members to expulsion. Against this un- 
ethical if time-honoured scheme to control the prices at auction 
may be set the ingenious method for raising them at a sale held 
at Wellington, N.Z. There on May 17 many common books were 
bid to extravagant heights by representatives of various Auck- 
land libraries, all of whom were bound to spend money at this 
auction or forfeit a legacy bequeathed to them by the very man 
whose books were on sale. 

The year marked the sooth anniversary of the Gutenberg Bible 
(first published in the winter of 1455-56), an event celebrated 
in various exhibits and monographs. Also celebrated was the 
250th anniversary of Benjamin Franklin’s birth, the tooth of 
Sigmund Freud’s and George Bernard Shaw’s and, on Feb. 17, the 
centennial of Heinrich Heine’s death. On that day it was an- 
nounced that a private collector had given to the city of Diissel- 
dorf, the poet’s birthplace, more than 3,700 of MHeine’s 
manuscripts. 

Admirers of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow suffered two griev- 
ous losses, first in the destruction by fire of the old Wayside inn 
at Sudbury, Mass. (scene of the famous Tales), and second in 
the demolition of the poet’s birthplace at Portland, Me. On the 
foundation of the inn, however, the Ford foundation intended to 
construct a replica; and from the wreck of the home the inner 
trim was carried off to Bowdoin college, where Longfellow began 
his teaching career. At Concord, Mass., state and town officials 
dedicated a reconstruction of the “rude bridge,” scene of the 
shot “heard round the world.” (W. B. Tp.) 


-¢* The number of 
Book Publishing and Book Sales. new books and 
new editions published in the United States between Oct. 1955 
and the end of Sept. 1956 totalled 12,524, continuing the upward 
trend. The total for the calendar year 1955 was 12,589 titles, up 
688 over 1954 and topping the 1953 high in book production, 
which was 12,050 titles. The figures for the first nine months in 
1956 showed a decrease of 65 titles for the period. Fiction titles 
for January through September totalled 1,608 in 1956 com- 
pared with 1,529 in the same period of 1955, while juveniles 
dropped to 989 from 1,005. Technical books were up to 369 
against 322 a year before, while business titles dropped to 198 
from 226. Religious titles were up 613 compared with 582. For 
the calendar year 1955, with its gain of 688 titles, the largest 
increases were in biography, general literature and criticism, 
juveniles and science. Decreases were in fiction and religion. 
Best Sellers.—The best-seller list as of September is seldom 
the same as the year-end list because of the heavy bookstore 
sales in the last three months of the year. For instance, in 1955 
Andersonville by MacKinley Kantor was third on the final fiction 
list of best sellers, but had no chance to appear on a September 
list as it was not published until late October, as was also the 
case with The Tontine by Thomas B. Costain and Ten North 
Frederick by John O. Hara, which were ninth and tenth on the 
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final list. 

In Sept. 1956 Don’t Go Near the Water by William Brinkley 
led the fiction list, followed by Francoise Sagan’s A Certain Smile 
and The Last Hurrah by Edwin O’Connor in the second and third 
spots, according to reports from 60 booksellers in various parts 
of the United States. Then followed Auntie Mame by Patrick 
Dennis, Andersonville, A Single Pebble by John Hersey, A Thing 
of Beauty by A. J. Cronin, The Mandarins by Simone de Beau- 
voir, The Ninth Wave by Eugene Burdick and Charmed Circle 
by Susan Ertz. 

In nonfiction a rgsr “‘sleeper” entitled Arthritis and Common 
Sense by Dan Dale Alexander flared to top popularity in 1956 
through recommendation of a television program. Following it 
were Profiles in Courage by John F. Kennedy, Eisenhower: The 


Inside Story by Robert J. Donovan, How to Live 365 Days a. 


Year by John A. Schindler, The Nun’s Story by Kathryn Hulme, 
The Mind Goes Forth by Harry Overstreet and Bonaro Wilkinson 
(Overstreet), Love or Perish by Smiley Blanton, Guestward Ho! 
by Barbara Hooton and Patrick Dennis (the latter of Auntie 
Mame fame), Youth by Armold L. Gesell, and Roosevelt: The 
Lion and the Fox by James Burns. 

Book Sales.—The Publishers’ Weekly, in its annual 1956 fall 
announcement number, reported that U.S. publishers were enjoy- 
ing “their fourth consecutive year of general prosperity.” Of 72 
publishers answering its questionnaire, 54 reported that busi- 
ness for the first six rnonths of 1956 was better than it had been 
in a comparable period in 1955. The only two publishers report- 
ing lower sales were firms that had spectacular best sellers early 
in 1955. 

The preliminary report from the 1954 U.S. Census of Manu- 
factures was released in Sept. 1956. These still partly tentative 
figures about book publishing and production showed an increase 
of 44% in total sales of books and pamphlets by publishers and 
others between 1947 and 1954. Prior to this 1954 survey, the 
last Census of Manufactures covered the year 1947. In this in- 
terim period the American Book Publishers council and the Amer- 
ican Textbook Publishers institute had had industry figures 
prepared which in some instances differed from the Census of 
Manufactures because of varying bases for compiling data. 

The census data indicated a preliminary figure of the dollar 
volume of books and pamphlets sold by publishers in 1954 to be 
more than $658,576,000 compared with $445,790,000 in 1947. 
Book sales alone were reported to be $621,696,000 in 1954 as 
against $435,134,000 seven years before. 

The total number of books sold in 1954, according to the pre- 
liminary census report, was 704,712,000, representing $621,696,- 
ooo. Of this total adult trade books in original editions totalled 
43,765,000 copies worth $75,280,000, of which 31,301,000 were 
hard-bound (worth $70,304,000) and 12,464,000 were paper- 
bound (worth $4,976,000). Reprint editions of adult trade books 
totalled 157,044,000 copies for which $71,890,000 was received. 
Of these 41,121,000 were hard-bound (worth $46,621,000) and 
115,923,000 were paper-bound (selling for $25,269,000). It 
should be noted that differences between census and industry 
estimates of paper-bound books might bring about a revision of 
these figures. Adult trade book sales, originals and reprints, hard- 
bound and paper-bound, showed a 113% increase in dollar sales. 
The number of copies of original editions of adult trade books, 
hard-bound and paper-bound, showed a 34% increase. 

Juveniles (excepting toy books) hard-bound and paper-bound, 
original and reprint editions, totalled 220,114,000 representing 
$50,835,000. This showed an increase in dollar receipts from 1947 
to 1954 of more than 150%, according to the census survey, and 
the number of copies sold had tripled. 

According to the preliminary census figures, textbooks in- 
creased in dollar income in the years between 1947 and 1954 by 
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43%, with school workbooks more than doubling in dollar value. 
Sales of technical and related books reportedly rose 37% in dollar 
volume though the increase in number of copies sold was less 
than 10%. 

Dollar sales of Bibles and Testaments more than doubled, 1947 
to 1954, according to the census survey, while the number of 
copies sold in this category increased not quite 237%. 

No recent figures were available on retail book sales. 

Book Prices.—According to the Publishers’ Weekly report 
published Dec. 31, 1955, there was a negligible increase in the 
average retail price of novels during 1954-55, a 14% rise in the 
average price of biographies, and a 4.5% rise in the average his- 
tory book price. 


Average 


retail prices 19SS elo Se 1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 1941 
Novels) (275 <) Sie) fe $3.53 $3.50 $3.29 $3.26 $3.03 $3.02 $2.86 $2.58 
Biography. ... . 5.03 440 467 4.466 4.03 4.47 3.98 3.30 
History, a= ieus iene 5.81 5.56) 36.045 (5:45™— 25:08 g5.21 5.06 3.89 


(Not counted among novels tabulated were mysteries, westerns, science fiction and 
anthologies.) 


Paper-Bound Books.—The 1954 preliminary figures from the 
Census of Manufactures give 128,387,000 as the number of copies 
of paper-bound books sold in that year, of which 12,464,000 were 
original editions and 115,923,000 were reprints. This figure was 
52,000,000 below the industry’s estimated figures, which had 
run as high as 240,000,000 paper-bound books distributed in 
1953 and 300,000,000 in 1955. The census reported a dollar total 
of $30,245,000 for these books, which was some $3,000,000 be- 
low the industry’s own estimate. The catalogue of Paperbound 
Books in Print listed 5,400 titles available in about 80 paper series 
in its fall 1956 issue, as compared with 4,500 titles from 40 
publishers in its first issue in the summer of 1955. 

(See also AMERICAN LITERATURE; ENGLISH LITERATURE; etc.) 

(A. J. Rr.) 


ENCYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA Fitrms—The Book (1955); Printing 
Through the Ages (1950); Writing Through the Ages (1950). 


Books: see Book PUBLISHING AND Book SALES; CHILDREN’S 
Booxs; Literary Prizes; see also under AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE; ENGLISH LITERATURE; FRENCH LITERATURE; JEWISH 
LITERATURE; etc. 

Borneo: see BrittsH BorNEO; INDONESIA. 


Boston Boston, the capital city of the commonwealth of 
» Massachusetts, was founded in 1630 and was incor- 
porated by an act of the legislature of Massachusetts in 1822. 
The municipal government of Boston is administered by a mayor, 
a city council of nine members and a school committee of five 
members. The mayor is elected for a four-year term, and city 
council and school committee members are elected at large for 
terms of two years. 

The population of Boston, according to the 1950 federal cen- 
sus, was 801,444, and the land area of the city is 47.81 sq.mi. 
The city is located in Suffolk county on the Atlantic coast and 
has excellent harbour and shipping facilities. 

The gross funded debt of the city was $120,778,500 as of 
Sept. 30, 1956. Sinking fund provisions had been made to meet 
these obligations in the amount of $65,759,503, leaving a net 
funded debt of $55,018,997. The 1956 tax rate was $78.70 per 
$1,000 of assessed valuation and was levied on real estate and 
personal property evaluated at $1,517,808,000. The total tax 
levy for 1956 was $119,451,490. The number of municipal em- 
ployees as of Feb. 1, 1956, was 22,904. 

The enactment by the legislature of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts of a statute creating the Massachusetts Port au- 
thority was the most outstanding and significant development of 
concern to Boston and the metropolitan area during the year. 
The legislation brought together under one supervisory authority 
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| and ownership properties owned by the city, state and private 
} individuals. Properties involved were the Sumner Traffic tunnel, 
| a two-lane vehicular traffic tube, running beneath Boston harbour 
| between Boston proper and East Boston; the Logan airport, a 
state-owned air facility in East Boston; wharves, warehouses 
| and docking facilities of the Boston Port authority, also state- 
| owned; and the Mystic River bridge, a privately owned two-level 
vehicular bridge crossing between Boston and Chelsea. In addi- 
| tion to acquiring the above-named properties, the authority was 
| also to construct an additional vehicular crossing between Bos- 
ton proper and East Boston. 

| The Massachusetts Port authority was created a body politic 
‘and corporate and constituted a public instrumentality having 
| the exercise of broad powers. Among the powers conferred was 
(the right to issue revenue bonds, the proceeds of which would 
lbe used in payment for the acquisition of the properties de- 
} scribed above and the construction of another traffic tunnel. The 
revenue bonds issued were payable solely from the receipts from 
tolls, rates, fees, rentals and other charges for the use of any 
project under the control of the authority and did not constitute 
‘a debt or a pledge of the faith and credit of either the city of 
‘/]Boston or the state. 

Another significant development in Oct. 1956 was the taking 
over by the Metropolitan District commission, a subdivision of 
yithe state government, of ten miles of city roads. The acquisition 
pof these highways and others taken over in 1949 completed an 
yarc-shaped pattern of boulevards extending from the mouth of 
ithe Neponset river, Dorchester, around Jamaica pond, to the 
Charles river basin, Back Bay. The roadways transferred were 
Jiocated in Dorchester, Hyde Park, Roxbury, Jamaica Plain and 
the Back Bay, all sections of the city of Boston. Upon comple- 
“\tion of expressways through downtown Boston and Dorchester, 
oston would be completely circled by a state-Metropolitan Dis- 
trict commission belt line of highways. (Je Poy.) 


ENCYCLOP4DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Massachusetts (1955). 

The golden anniversary of the Botanical Society of 
otany. America was celebrated in 1956 at its annual meeting 
aeld at the University of Connecticut. Some time was devoted 
«O a review of past accomplishments in botany, but for the 
10st part, the society members were concerned with matters 
which promised to be of significance in the coming half century. 
During the year plant physiologists and _ horticulturalists 
‘ocused their attention on growth regulators, particularly on 
). new group known as gibberellins. These substances, which were 
solated initially from the fungus Gibberella fujikuroi, resemble 
utxin in promoting stem elongation, respiration and possibly 
water uptake, but they lack other actions attributed to auxins 
ad are not inhibitory at higher concentrations. P. W. Brian 
nd A. G. Hemming using gibberellic acid increased to normal 
lhe. stature of genetically dwarfed peas, and B. O. Phinney ob- 
‘ained similar effects with four of six dwarf mutants of maize 
yhich would not respond to auxin. The gibberellins also are able 
9 eliminate the cold requirement for flowering in Hyoscyamus 
Viger according to A. Lang, while A. M. Kofranek and B. O. 
Phinney demonstrated that the same substances hasten the flow- 
. ring of China asters. These various effects are of both practical 
d theoretical importance, hence it is significant that Phinney 
lsas able to extract substances with similar properties from the 
kssues of higher plants. (See also BIOCHEMISTRY. ) 

‘| Meanwhile O. V. S. Heath and J. E. Clark were able to dupli- 
late auxin promotion of cell elongation and inhibition of root 
tcowth with chelating agents. The effects of auxin and EDTA (a 


arred in the case of root growth inhibition. The authors specu- 
«ted that auxin action may involve chelation, especially with Cu™ 
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or Co**. This work became particularly interesting in view of 
the promotion of auxin action by cobalt which had recently been 
examined by K. V. Thimann and of the demonstration by W. R. 
Briggs and M. Ray that tyrosinase, a copper-requiring enzyme 
system, is able to inactivate auxin. 

The association of scopoletin with differentiation was rein- 
forced by Katharine Tryon’s observation that cultures of tobacco 
callus which formed differentiated shoots contained much more 
of this lactone than did undifferentiated cultures. Another group 
of compounds, the leucoanthocyanins, were implicated in growth 
regulation when F. C. Stewart and E. M. Shantz found them 
among the constituents of coconut and buckeye endosperm which 
promote cell division in tissue cultures. 

The study of the origin of cultivated plants continued to 
occupy a number of investigators. New taxonomic scoring meth- 
ods developed largely by Edgar Anderson, as well as cytogenetics, 
were widely used. The bread wheats are hexaploids with three 
distinct sets of chromosomes. It had been well-established that 
one set of chromosomes comes from Aegilops squarrosa and a 
second set from the diploid einkorn wheats but there had been no 
agreement as to the source of the third set. On the basis of 
morphological comparisons P. Sarkar and G. L. Stebbins came to 
the conclusion that the third set comes from the wild grass 
Aegilops speltoides of Asia Minor. The possible role of the wild 
Cucurbita lundelliana of South Mexico and Central America in 
the origin of the five cultivated cucurbit species (squashes, 
gourds and pumpkins) was pointed out by T. W. Whitaker. The 
five cultivated species are for the most part cross-incompatible 
but it is remarkable that all five have been found to be cross- 
compatible with C. lundelliana. The major source of the culti- 
vated banana is supplied by Musa acuminata, according to N. W. 
Simmonds and K. Shepherd. Previously it had been assumed that 
M. balbisiana was also a direct source of the cultivated bananas 
but this hypothesis offered difficulties since no edible diploid 
forms of this species are known. Simmonds and Shepherd sug- 
gested that the latter species has contributed to the evolution 
of the bananas only through hybridization with M. acuminata. 
The taxonomy and origin of the potato, Solanum tuberosum, 
was further clarified by the work of J. W. Hawkes. He concluded 
that S. tuberosum, a polyploid, was derived from a cultivated 
diploid species, possibly S. stenotomum. 

The vascular plants were long considered to have originated 
in post-Cambrian times, but in recent years small fragments of 
wood and spores recovered from Cambrian sediments suggested 
the occurrence of vascular plants in the Cambrian. Skepticism as 
to the actual presence of vascular plants in that period remained 
until Kryschtofowitch in 1953 discovered a lycopodiaceous plant 
in the Middle Cambrian of East Siberia. In commenting on this 
discovery S. Leclercq pointed out that this lycopsid is struc- 
turally more complex than any of the Psilophytales which had 
long been thought to be the most primitive vascular plants and 
occurs at an earlier horizon than any known members of the lat- 
ter group. He further pointed out the great differentiation of 
the new fossil suggests a long evolutionary history for the 
lycopsids and definitely separates the origin of the lycopsids from 
that of the Psilophytales. 

Further investigation of several destructive plant diseases 
led to observations which might aid in their eventual control. 
It was thought that squirrels might be important vectors of the 
oak wilt disease which threatens oaks throughout the nation. 
E. B. Himelick and E. A. Curl observed that gray and fox squir- 
rels tear bark from infected oaks to feed on fungal ‘“‘mats” be- 
neath. Subsequent gnawing of healthy plants results in infection. 

The agent of the disease “wildfire” of tobacco (Pseudomonas 
tabaci) damages its host, according to A. C. Braun, through the 
release of a toxin which interferes competitively with the utiliza- 


W2 
tion of the amino acid methionine. The toxin is structurally 
similar to methionine. 

Smog damage to plants was previously attributed to the action 
of ozone on unsaturated hydrocarbons released by industrial 
processes and by natural decomposition of leaves. L. C. Erickson 
and R. T. Wedding demonstrated that ozonated hexene can re- 
duce photosynthesis, stimulate respiration and alter semiper- 
meability, thus accounting in large measure for the deleterious 
effects of smog. 

New Books.—Plant Taxonomy, by Earl L. Core; Chromosome 
Botany, by C. D. Darlington; Chromosome Atlas of Flowering 
Plants, by C. D. Darlington and A. P. Wylie; Trees, Woods and 
Man, by H. L. Edlin; Modern Methods of Plant Analysis, by 
K. Paech and M. V. Tracy. 

(See also PALAEONTOLOGY. ) (C. W. Hn.; C. B. Hr.) 

Arboretums and Botanical Gardens.—United States.—In- 
creased public interest in arboretums was shown throughout the 
United States in 1956. Longwood gardens at Kennett Square, Pa., 
the former estate of Pierre S. du Pont, adopted a vigorous pro- 
gram of lectures and displays to encourage the public to view this 
t,000-ac. wonderland of plants growing both outdoors and in the 
largest greenhouse display area in the world. 

Kingwood Center of Mansfield, O., although it had been open 
to the public as a garden centre for only three years, also started 
an extensive program of planting (about 130,000 Dutch bulbs) 
and attracted more than 225,000 persons in 1955. More than 
800 meetings and tours were scheduled during the same period. 

The city of Denver, Colo., adopted a budget for its new arbo- 
retum and appointed as its first director Robert L. Woerner, 
formerly of the Finch arboretum in Spokane, Wash. Plans were 
proceeding to begin the actual planting of this new arboretum. 

Planting Fields foundation at Glen Cove, L.I., N.Y., approved 
plans and supplied the necessary funds to make a Jandscape plan, 
employ a full-time horticulturist and expand the inadequate 
water system in this beautiful, formerly private estate. 

One of the most serious freezes on record occurred in Nov. 
1955 in the Pacific northwest which affected all the arboretums 
and botanical gardens in the area. Thousands of plants had to 
be cut down or removed entirely from the University of Washing- 
ton’s arboretum at Seattle; rhododendrons and camellias, some 
15 years old, were killed. (D. Wn.) 

Great Britain —On Oct. 1, 1956, George Taylor succeeded Sir 
Edward Salisbury as director of the Royal Botanic gardens, Kew. 
Work continued during 1956 on the reconstruction of several 
botanical houses. E. Milne-Redhead and P. Taylor of the 
Herbarium returned to England on Aug. 13 after making exten- 
sive collections in south Tanganyika. Work continued on the 
Flora of Tropical East Africa, the revised edition of the Flora of 
West Tropical Africa and the Flora of Cyprus. The new Flora 
Zambeziaca, covering plants of the Central African federation, 
Mozambique and Bechuanaland, was started, being sponsored by 
the governments of those countries and by the colonial office. 

At the University Botanic garden, Cambridge, Eng., the exten- 
sion and development of the garden made possible by the 
Reginald Cory fund was continued. The 20 ac. set aside for in- 
corporation with the garden were cleared, and construction 
progressed in the laying out of this area. Work on the new rock 
garden continued, construction of a new laboratory was started, 
and planting was begun. Taxonomic research continued at the 
Royal Botanic garden, Edinburgh, Scot. In addition to a check 
list of the cultivar names of Rhododendron (including Azalea) 
compiled by H. R. Fletcher, the assistant keeper, members of the 
scientific staff worked on the following families and genera: 
Cintractia, Compositae, Gesneriaceae, Labiatae, Oleaceae and 
Rhododendron. The herbarium of cultivated plants was con- 
siderably expanded, and thinning out, replanting and relabelling 
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were continued, During July and August D. M. Henderson ac- 
companied an expedition to central and northern Spain. 
(See also HoRTICULTURE.) (F. N. Hr.) 


EncycLoppt1a BRITANNICA Fitms.—Flowers at W ork (1955); Fungus 
Plants (1931); A Parasitic Plant (1931); Plant Growth (1931); Plant 
Trap (Insect Catchers of the Bog Jungle) (1955); Roots of Plants (1931); 


Seed Dispersal (1931). 

(1901- ), U. S. author and lecturer, 
Bowles, Chester was born on April 5 in Springfield, 
Mass. He attended Choate school and Yale university, graduating 
in 1924, worked for a year on the Springfield Republican and 
four years in a New York advertising firm. In June 1929, in 
partnership with William Benton (qg.v.), he started the advertis- 
ing firm of Benton and Bowles, Inc., and in 1936 he became 
chairman of its board of directors. 

In June 1942 he was appointed district director of the Office 
of Price Administration for the state of Connecticut. Pres. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt named him national OPA administrator 
in 1943, and in 1946 Pres. Harry S. Truman made him director 
of economic stabilization with responsibility for all anti-inflation 
wage, price and production controls. 

In Nov. 1946 Bowles was appointed a U.S. delegate to the first 
conference of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural organization in Paris, Fr., and in 1947 he became in- 
ternational chairman of the United Nations Appeal for Children. 
He was elected governor of Connecticut in Nov. 1948. During 
the two years of his administration he introduced legislation 
providing for expansion of public education, housing, welfare and 
child care programs, labour legislation and reorganization of the 
state government. He was defeated for re-election in 1950. 

President Truman appointed Bowles U.S. ambassador to India 
and Nepal in Sept. 1951. After the election of Pres. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, however, he resigned as ambassador and returned to 
the United States in early 1953. : 

Author of Tomorrow Without Fear (1946) and the best seller 
Ambassador’s Report (1954), he has lectured and written widely 
in America and travelled extensively in Africa and India. Two 
later books, American Politics in a Revolutionary World and 
Africa’s Challenge to America, embodying lectures delivered at 
Harvard university and the University of California, were of 
special significance in connection with the 1956 political cam- 
paign. A further volume entitled The New Dimensions of Peace 
provided a complete review of the world political scene and was 


widely acclaimed as a major contribution to the literature of 


American diplomacy. (RERPRYB 
B owlin g Bill Lillard of Chicago, IIl., added a page to bowl- 
* ing history in 1956 when he became the first 
kegler ever to win three titles in one American Bowling congress 
(A.B.C.) championship tournament. Lillard’s 3-game series of 
683 helped the Falstaff Beer team gain five-man team honours 
with 3,092. He scored 674 when paired with Stan Gifford, another 
Chicagoan, to win the doubles at 1,331, and captured the all- 
events title with a total of 2,018. When bowling in the 79-day 
competition at the Rochester (N.Y.) War Memorial building 
came to a close on May 20, Lillard had earned $2,180.75 in prizes, 
a record total for a singles A.B.C. championship competition. 
George Wade of Steubenville, O., took first place in singles com- 
petition with games of 258, 247 and 239 for his winning total 
of 744. Lillard also was the first bowler ever to win an A.B.C. 
title and the all-star match-game championship within one year. 
He dethroned Joe Wilman of Chicago in the all-star champion- 
ships in Dec. 1955. The Falstaff five also took the Frank Pasde- 
loup trophy, scoring 9,176 for the all-events, being the only 
team to go over 9,000. 
In the sixth annual masters’ tournament held near the close of 


| the A.B.C. tournament at Rochester, Dick Hoover of Akron, O., 
| was victor, defeating Ray Bluth of St. Louis, Mo., 819- rae 
1 ina (ounce finale. 

Membership in the A.B.C. continued its steady upward trend, 
| the 1955-56 season showing a 17% rise in certified teams, which 
_ totalled 439,198. The number of sanctioned leagues rose 19% to 
_ 48,149. No one had qualified for admission to the Bowling Hall 
} of Fame in 1956 for the first time in the 15-year history of the 
j hall. 

Johnny King of Mayfield Heights, O., who won the National 
} Bowling league television series at Paramus, N.J., in July, gained 
_ $7,500 in additional prizes in the George London tourney at 
| Chicago in September. King defeated Joe Brown of Jersey City, 
| N.J., in the championship match on Sept. 11 with 15.44 Petersen 
| points on a 644 series. Brown rolled 565 for 11.15 points. 

The annual championship of the Woman’s International Bowl- 
| ing congress was held at Miami, Fla., and ran for 32 days. Doris 
Knechtges of Detroit, Mich., carried home the ail: -events laurels 
| for the second time with a score of 1,867. The top singles prize 
) was won by Lucille Noe of Columbus, O., who bowled games of 
| 207, 256, and 245 for a winning total of 708. Betty Maw and 
. Mary Quinn, Buffalo (N.Y.) pair, triumphed in the doubles with 
1,242. The team honours were captured by the Daniel Ryan five 
«of Chicago with a 2,880 score. 

} Duckpins.—The National Duckpin Bowling congress con- 
ducted its tourney at Charlotte, N.C., in April and the meet at- 
ittracted an entry of 832 teams. In the national rankings for 1956, 


National Duckpin Champions 


NMen's singles—Al Burrell, Atlanta, Ga. . 2. 2. 2 2 2 1 2 0 es tw we we we we 430 
“AMen’s doubles—August Recchia and Chester Becker, Baltimore, Md. . . . 2... 777 
Men's all-events—August Recchia, Baltimore... 1... 1 ee ee eee 1,200 
} PRISteGIM——AITOW <2 74. BGUIHOrG <a) ss) ae ce cleo es 6 6 © wee 1,900 

WW omen's singles—Betty Mooney, Baltimore . . . 2. 2 6 2 ee ee ee ee 391 

/ WWomen's doubles—Lora Farmer and Helen Lawrence, Richmond, Va. .... « Zon, 
WWomen's all-events—Betty Mooney, Baltimore . . 1... 2 se ee ew eee WUEY 6 
d momens team Newiessex, Baltimore, 6.6 so ocls) < y was ic p08, «le © we os WAS VA 
ixed doubles—Pearl Heim and George Young, Baltimore. . . . . 2. +s. es 809 


(ENGEL) 


s Boxing in the United States continued on a steady 

' OXINg. keel during 1956, despite widespread investigations, 
‘}notably in New York, Pennsylvania and California; the retire- 
Iment, as undefeated world heavyweight champion, of Rocky 
\Marciano; and the fact that for the first time in a number of 
» Wvears no big summer outdoor shows were held in New York city, 
‘ }ynce the stronghold of boxing. 
World Championship Matches.—With the voluntary relin- 
"}yuishing of the heavyweight crown by Rocky Marciano on 

\\pril 27, 1956, an elimination series was held to determine his 
‘huccessor. Floyd Patterson and Archie Moore, world light heavy- 
}weight champion, were the finalists, a bout between them, how- 
\ ver, being held off because of an injured hand suffered by Pat- 
berson in his winning fight against Tommy (Hurricane) Jackson. 
he match was finally held at Chicago, Ill., on Nov. 30, and 
| Floyd Patterson knocked out Archie Moore in the fifth round to 
became the new heavyweight champion of the world. 
i | Archie Moore successfully defended his 175-lb. title by stop- 
jing Yolande Pompey of the British West Indies in the tenth 


lksed as for the odd heavyweight Chr ouchin but which was 
‘nerely another elimination contest. 
Ray Robinson defended his world middleweight title once, 
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SUGAR” Y ROBINSON (right) dodging a blow by ‘‘Bobo” Olson in their 
middleweight championship fight at Los Angeles, Calif., May 18, 1956. A few 
seconds after this picture was made Robinson knocked out Olson to regain the 
title 


knocking out Carl (Bobo) Olson in the fourth round on May 18 
at Wrigley field, Los Angeles, Calif. A crowd of more than 20,000 
paid $228,500 to view the fight. 

Johnny Saxton regained the world welterweight title he had 
lost the year previously by outpointing Carmen Basilio over 15 
rounds at Chicago stadium, Chicago, IIl., on March 14. The fight 
grossed $104,288. In a return bout, on Sept. 12, at War Memorial 
stadium, Syracuse, N.Y., Basilio rewon the welterweight title by 
knocking out Saxton in the ninth round. 

Joe Brown won the world lightweight championship by gaining 
a split 15-round decision over Wallace (Bud) Smith, the title- 
holder, at New Orleans, La., on Aug. 24. 

Sandy Saddler retained his world featherweight title by a 
technical knockout of Gabriel (Flash) Elorde of the Philippines 
in the 13th round on Jan. 18 at the Cow Palace, San Francisco, 
Calif. Saddler was later injured in an automobile accident which 
kept him inactive for a short while. 

Mario d’Agata of Italy, a deaf-mute, won the world bantam- 
weight championship by stopping Robert Cohen at the end of the 
sixth round on June 29 at the Foro Italico, Rome, It. D’Agata was 
the first deaf-mute ever to win a world boxing championship. 

Pascual Perez of Argentina, the world flyweight champion, de- 
fended his title three times, winning a 15-round decision from 
Leo Espinosa of the Philippines at Buenos Aires, Arg. (Jan. 11), 
winning over Oscar Suarez of Cuba by a technical knockout in 
r1 rounds at Montevideo, Urug. (June 30), and stopping Ricardo 
Valdez in five rounds at Tandil, Arg. (Aug. 3). 

Boxing Hall of Fame.—Seven new members were elected to 
the Boxing Hall of Fame in 1956. The Hall of Fame was in- 
augurated in 1954 by the Rimg magazine and is housed in the 
Ring museum in Madison Square Garden. The board of directors 
voted in one pioneer of the game, Peter Jackson. The Old Timers’ 
committee elected two, George Dixon and Jem Driscoll. The 
modern group named four, Tony Canzoneri, Barney Ross, Tommy 
Loughran and Jimmy McLarnin. 

The following is a complete list of those who had been elected 
to the Hall of Fame: 


Pioneer Group.—James Figg, Tom Cribb, Jem Mace, Tom Sayers, Gen- 
tleman John Jackson, Arthur Chambers, John C. Heenan, William Rich- 
mond, Nonpareil Jack Dempsey, Jack Broughton, Daniel Mendoza, Tom 
Hyer, Young Griffo, John Morrissey, John L. Sullivan, Jack McAuliffe, 
William Thompson (Bendigo) and Peter Jackson. 

Old Timers’? Group—Stanley Ketchel, Jack Johnson, James J. Corbett, 
Terry McGovern, Abe Attell, George Dixon, Joe Gans, Bob Fitzsimmons, 


ne 
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James J. Jeffries, Sam Langford, Joe Walcott and Jem Driscoll. 

Modern Group—Jack Dempsey, Henry Armstrong, Harry Greb, Joe 
Louis, Mickey Walker, Gene Tunney, Benny Leonard, Tony Canzoneri, 
Jimmy McLarnin, Barney Ross and Tommy Loughran. 


Amateur Boxing.—With 1956 an Olympic year, much stress 
was placed on the amateur boxing tournaments, many of the in- 
dividual winners gaining berths on the United States team which 
fought for world honours in Melbourne, Austr., in November. 
(See Otympic Games.) In the 69th annual national Amateur 
Athletic union championships, held in Boston, Mass., in April, 
individual champions were: 112-lb., Albert Pell, New York city; 
119-Ib., Don Whaley, Cincinnati, O.; 125-lb., Harry Smith, New 
York city; 132-lb., Bill Cherry, Cleveland, O.; 139-lb., Tommy 
Thomas, Portland, Ore.; 147-Ib., Jackson Brown, Chicago, IIL; 
1s6-Ib., Frank Davis, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 165-lb., Paul Wright, 
Flint, Mich.; 178-Ib., John Horne, Omaha, Neb.; heavyweight, 
Jim McCarter, Seattle, Wash. 

In the roth annual National Collegiate Athletic association 
championships, held at Madison, Wis., in April, individual cham- 
pions were: 112-lb., Dean Plemmons, University of Wisconsin; 
119-Ib., Choken (Mike) Maekawa, Michigan State university ; 
125-lb., Bobby Soileau, Louisiana State university; 132-lb. 
Richard Rall, Washington State college; 139-lb., Dick Bartman, 
Wisconsin; 147-lb., Gil McLane, Louisana State; 156-lb., Vince 
Ferguson, Wisconsin; 165-lb., Roger Rouse, Idaho State college; 
178-lb., Orville Pitts, Wisconsin; heavyweight, Truman Sturde- 
vant, Wisconsin. The University of Wisconsin won its eighth 
N.C.A.A. title, rolling up an unprecedented 47 points. 

In the 29th annual intercity (East v. West) Golden Gloves 
championships, held at Madison Square Garden on March 21, the 
New York (East) team won, 6-2. Individual champions were: 
t12-lb., Peter Melendez (Chicago) defeated Jose Rigores (New 
York); 118-lb., Albert Pell (New York) defeated Vince Doniero 
(Chicago); 126-lb., Vincent Breen (New York) defeated Ken 
Morris (Chicago) ; 135-lb., Joe Shaw (Chicago) defeated Thomas 
Schafer (New York); 147-lb., Richard Hall (New York) de- 
feated Leon Brooks (Chicago); 160-lb., Juan Pomare (New 
York) defeated Willis Anderson (Chicago); 175-lb., Alonzo 
Johnson (New York) defeated Ernie Terrell (Chicago) ; heavy- 
weight, John Harper (New York) defeated Booker Staton (Chi- 
cago). (N. FL.) 

Great Britain.—During 1956 two British world championship 
prospects, welterweight Peter Waterman and light-heavyweight 
Yolande Pompey, had their hopes dimmed when they were de- 
feated by U.S. boxers Kid Gavilan and Archie Moore, respec- 
tively. 

In 1956 the Frenchman Robert Cohen lost his world bantam- 
weight championship to the Italian deaf-mute Mario D’Agata. 
At the invitation of the Italian boxing authorities this bout was 
refereed by E. J. Waltham, secretary of the British Boxing Board 
of Control. 

During the year the British heavyweight champion Don 
Cockell followed Rocky Marciano’s example and retired from 
boxing. The vacant title was won by Cardiff boxer Joe Erskine 
in August, when he outpointed his fellow Welshman Johnny Wil- 
liams. Unfortunately Erskine suffered badly cut eyes, which 
seemed likely to prevent him from boxing again for some time. 
Eye trouble also caused the retirement from the game of British 
light-heavyweight champion Ron Barton. A spate of cut eyes 
had plagued British boxing of late and Wally Thom, who lost his 
British welterweight title to Peter Waterman, announced his re- 
tirement mainly on this account. 

Protracted negotiations for Dai Dower to meet Pascual Perez, 
the Argentinian, for the latter’s world flyweight title were un- 


successful. (W. B. Dy.) 
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. 1902- ), US. physicist, 
Brattain, Walter Houser vial the 1956 Nobel physics 
prize with William B. Shockley and John Bardeen (qq.v.) for 
perfecting the transistor—a tiny, sturdy and efficient substitute 
for the vacuum tube in electronic devices. Brattain and Bardeen 
jointly invented the point-contact type of transistor, with Shock- 
ley as the directing theorist and team captain, in the Bell Tele- 
phone laboratories at Murray Hill, N.J. 

Born on Feb. 10, 1902, at Amoy, China, where his father was a 
teacher, Brattain took his bachelor’s degree at Whitman college, 
Walla Walla, Wash., in 1924; his master’s degree at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon in 1926 and his doctorate at the University of 
Minnesota in 1929. After a year (1928-29) with the U.S. bureau 
of standards in Washington, D.C., he joined the staff of the Bell 
Telephone laboratories in 1929 as a research physicist. During 
World War II he was engaged in secret weapons research at 
Columbia university. He was awarded the Franklin institute’s 
Stuart Ballantine medal in 1952. 

During the years following invention of the transistor in 1948 
the device found numerous uses in such applications as radio 
and television receivers, high-speed computers, telephone ampli- 
fiers, electronic switchers, data transmitters and automatic con- 
trol devices. It is a semiconductor about the size of a shvelace 
tip made of such materials as silicon, germanium and certain 
metallic oxides. They conduct electricity by means of free elec- 
trons passed on from one atom to the next. 


Brazil A federal republic in eastern and central South 
» America, with an area of 3,287,195 sq.mi., Brazil is 
second in size only to Canada in the western hemisphere. Lan- 
guage: Portuguese. Religion: predominantly Roman Catholic 
with about 1,500,000 Protestants of various denominations 
(mostly Methodists, Presbyterians and Baptists), and about 
500,000 Spiritualists. Chief cities: Rio de Janeiro, the federal 
capital (1955 est. pop.), 2,725,274; Sao Paulo (1953 est. pop.), 
2,500,000; Recife, 560,000; Salvador, 460,000; Pérto Alegre, 
440,000; Belo Horizonte, 430,000; Fortaleza, 300,000; Belém, 
275,000. 

The total population of the country, which at the time of the 
1950 census numbered 51,976,357, was estimated at 60,080,341 
in 1956, mostly concentrated along the coast. 

The president in 1956 was Nereu Ramos (until Jan. 31); then 
Juscelino Kubitschek de Oliveira. 

History.—At the time of his inauguration, President Kubit- 
schek was confronted with the pressing problems of how to reduce 
the government’s heavy indebtedness, fight inflation, increase the 
national productivity and, at the same time, conciliate his politi- 
cal antagonists. In his first message to congress, he called atten- 
tion to the country’s financial and economic difficulties, pointing 
out as its causes: the slowing down of the country’s economic 
growth; lower prices for Brazil’s export products, principally 
coffee, cocoa, and cotton; inflation; and budgetary deficits. 

As the year started the cruzeiro, the national unit of currency, 
continued steadily to decline in purchasing power as well as in 
terms of foreign currencies. The decline of its value in terms 
of foreign currencies was attributed mainly to the falling off of 
the value of exports and to the growing need of the government 
to acquire large amounts of dollars and other foreign currencies 
for foreign debt service and to pay for essential imports. In- 
ternally, the cruzeiro declined in value as a result of the govern- 
ment’s continuing inability to balance its budget, the consequent 
recourse to paper money issues, the increase in prices for all 
commodities, and further increase in the minimum salaries as 
established by law. 

Despite its intention to reduce government expenditures, the 
administration could not withstand the pressure for an increase 
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Area and Population of States and Territories of Brazil 


(Estimates published by the Instituto Brasileiro d 
Geografia e Estatistica, in its Boletim Estatistico, No. 54 Nps ne 1956) 
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*Former Guaporé territory. Name changed by act of congress. 
fExcludes 950 sq.mi. between Piaui and Ceara not yet delimited. 
fArea in dispute between the states of Minas Gerais and Espirito Santo. 


of salaries. First the armed forces, and immediately after that 
the federal civil workers, received salary increases which re- 
sulted in an estimated rise of Cr$ 20,000,000,000 a year in gov- 
ernment expenditures. This was followed in July by a presidential 
_ decree increasing the officially established minimum salary for 
all workers throughout the country, adding a total estimated 
Cr$ 45,000,000,000 a year to private expenditures. 

Despite the critical financial situation the country continued 

_to grow. The German Mercedes-Benz company inaugurated a 
_ truck-manufacturing plant in Santo André, near the city of Sao 
Paulo, and Willys-Overland, a U.S. company, put a new stock 
issue on sale as part of a program to increase capitalization and 
build a jeep-engine plant in Brazil. A Brazilian company (Vemag) 
was building a plant to make DKW station wagons under German 
patents. General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, American Motors and 
the German Magyrus and Volkswagen were said to be planning 
increases in their production in the country which would total 
68% by 1960. A large chemical industry was to be established 
under the name of Petroquimica. Japanese interests were looking 
into the planned organization of several steel companies in the 
states of Minas Gerais, Espirito Santo and Santa Catarina. Volta 
Redonda, the government-controlled steel plant, decided to in- 
crease its production, for which it received an additional loan of 
U.S. $30,000,000 from the Export-Import Bank of Washington. 
In August the Export-Import bank also announced a loan of U.S. 
$x 50,000,000 to Brazil to be applied to the purchase of railroad 
equipment, the dredging and rebuilding of ports, and the produc- 
tion of electric power. Other possible loans were to follow for 
| highways, food storage facilities, fertilizer production, irrigation 
| and power. 
Following his inauguration, President Kubitschek immediately 
. set himself to carry out his announced program of increasing the 
country’s electric power resources, improving transportation 
facilities and promoting food production. The president declared 
‘that it was his intention to increase oil production from 5,000 
bbl. to 90,000 bbl. a day by 1960; to increase the refining of oil 
' from 95,000 bbl. to 175,000 bbl.; and to improve internal trans- 
portation facilities. 

He intended, he said, to reorganize the government-controlled 
Electrobras holding corporation to increase the production of 
electric power. The transportation facilities would be developed 
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by the creation of a national corporation which would be given 
control over all national railroads and would build 1,000 addi- 
tional miles of lines. He promised to build 7,000 mi. of new auto- 
mobile roads and to pave 3,000 mi. of existing dirt roads. 

The president announced that food production and availability 
would be assisted by the construction of a chain of silos and ware- 
houses; that wheat production would be increased to at least 
1,500,000 tons a year; and that a chain of packing plants would 
be built with a total daily capacity of 2,800 steers and 2,200 hogs. 

The administration’s plans were, however, considerably delayed 
and curtailed by a determined opposition in congress and by the 
difficulty in obtaining foreign capital or loans. 

President Kubitschek endeavoured, apparently with little 
success, to conciliate his political opponents by pursuing a mod- 
erate policy toward them. Agitation continued in congress and in 
the press for a constitutional amendment providing for the elec- 
tion of the president and vice president by an absolute majority 
of the popular vote, and for a reform of the electoral laws to 
restrict voting qualifications. 

President Kubitschek attended the Panama conference of 
July. To an invitation from Argentina to participate in a South 
Atlantic conference to discuss the formation of a South Atlantic 
defense organization, Brazil replied that it would accept pro- 
viding that the Reciprocal Assistance treaty of 1947 would con- 
tinue to be implemented. 

On Sept. 6 President Kubitschek cancelled the 1955 United 
States-Brazil agreement to co-operate in exploring in Brazil for 
deposits of radioactive minerals. This decision apparently was 
taken by recommendation of the National Security council under 
the influence of extreme nationalist elements. Still in effect, how- 
ever, was the Atoms for Peace agreement under which the United 
States promised to provide Brazil with 13.2 lb. of uranium 
reactor fuel and to donate U.S. $350,000 toward the cost of a 
research reactor. 

On Sept. 19 the congress adopted legislation providing for 
the transfer of the federal capital to the interior state of Goias. 
A committee was to be appointed to formulate detailed plans 
for the new capital. A government-controlled corporation was 
to be organized to buy and sell land in the new federal district 
and to be in charge of the actual construction work. The new 
capital was to be built in a previously-selected area near Planal- 
tina, in the highlands of southern Goias. It was the announced 
intention of President Kubitschek to move the capital to Goidas 
before 1961. The new capital was to be called Brasilia. 

(See also ForEIGN INVESTMENTS.) (R. D’E.) 


Education.—JIn 1952 there were 84,254 elementary school units with 
5,651,564 pupils, (1954) 2,485 secondary schools with 535,775 pupils, 
795 commercial schools with 97,531 pupils, 598 superior schools with 
64,645 pupils and 796 normal schools with 59,521 pupils. There were 
II universities, of which 3 were private (Catholic), 7 state and 1 federal 
(University of Brazil at Rio de Janeiro). According to the 1950 census, 
51.4% of those to yr. of age and over were illiterate. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the cruzeiro (Cr$), valued at 5.31 cents 
U.S. currency, official rate, during 1956, and at 1.32 cents, free rate, 
on July 30, 1956. After Oct. 16, 1953, the official rate was used only for 
government imports and imports of a few essentials. An auction system 
was used for the sale of foreign exchange for most private imports. Under 
this system exchange was allotted to five auction categories according to 
the essentiality of the goods to be imported, and the rates paid at the 
auctions had to be added to the official selling rate, with applicable taxes, 
to secure the effective selling rates. The fluctuating free-market rate was 
used for most capital and nontrade transactions. 

The 1956 budget as approved by congress called for revenue of Cr$ 70,- 
960,000,000 and expenditure of Cr$ 71,505,000,000. Actual revenue in 
1955 (preliminary) was Cr$ 55,671,000,000; expenditure, Cr$ 63,287,000,- 
000. The consolidated federal external debt on Dec. 31, 1955, was £12,561,- 
890, U.S. $57,717,345, 32,976,150 French paper francs and 20,372,500 gold 
francs; funded internal debt, Cr$ 10,558,088,000; floating debt (excluding 
the debt to social security institutes), Cr$ 34,900,000,000. Currency in 
circulation (Jan. 31, 1956) was Cr$ 56,100,000,000; demand deposits, 
Cr$ 122,800,000,000. The U.S. department of commerce estimated U.S. 
direct private investments in 1955 at $1,107,000,000, of which $563,000, 
ooo represented investments in manufacturing. National income in 1954 
was estimated at Cr$ 442,500,000,000. The cost-of-living index (Sao 
Paulo) stood at 167 in March 1956 (1953=100). 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1955 totalled U.S. $1,423,247,- 
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ooo; imports, $1,306,835,000. Leading exports were coffee (59%), raw 
cotton (9%), cacao (6%), pine wood (4%) and sugar (3%). Leading im- 
port groups were raw materials (32%), machinery and vehicles (29%), 
foodstuffs and beverages (14%) and chemicals and drugs (12%). Leading 
customers were the U.S. (42%), Germany (7%), Argentina (7%), the U.K. 
(4%) and France (4%); leading suppliers, the U.S. (24%), Argentina 
(12%), Germany (7%), the Netherlands Antilles (6%) and France (5 To). 
Railway mileage (Dec. 31, 1954) Was 23,104; IM 1954, an estimated 
349,522,000 passengers and 37,118,000 metric tons of freight were carried. 
Highways and roads totalled 225,000 mi. on Dec. 31, 1954. On Dec. 31, 
1955, there were 374,498 automobiles, 333,793 trucks and 26,217 buses. 
In 1955 Brazilian air lines flew an estimated 70,287,000 mi. and carried 
2,988,724 passengers. According to Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, the mer- 
chant marine had 396 vessels (100 tons and over) aggregating 892,823 
gross tons on June 30, 1955. Telephones (Jan. 1, 1955) totalled 745,617, 
of which 82.6% were automatic. <a 
Agriculture—Coffee production in the 1955—56 season (preliminary fig- 
ures) totalled 23,500,000 bags of 132 lb. each; exports in 1955 were 
13,696,000 bags, of which 7,831,000 bags went to the U.S. and 687,000 
bags to Germany. Preliminary official estimates for other crops in 1955 
(in metric tons) included cotton (ginned) 406,000, cacae 162,000, wheat 
983,000, maize 6,906,000, rice (rough) 3,920,000, cassava 14,535,000, 
potatoes 864,000, bananas 213,000,000 (stems), sugar 2,073,000, sisal 
98,000, leaf tobacco 141,000, peanuts 219,000, cottonseed 766,000. 
Livestock estimates (Dec. 31, 1954) showed 61,442,000 cattle, 7,286,- 
000 horses, 35,555,000 pigs, 17,503,000 sheep and 9,481,000 goats. Forest 
exports in 1955 included pine wood 673,000 metric tons and carnauba wax 
12,000 tons. Rubber production was about 21,500 tons. 
Manufactures.—The 1950 census of industry listed 89,086 industrial 
establishments with 1,256,807 workers and production (1949) valued at 
Cr$ 116,747,264,000, of which the food-processing industry accounted 
for 29%, textile 17%, chemical and drug 8% and metallurgical 7%. Pre- 
liminary production figures for 1955 included cement 2,693,000 metric 
tons, pig iron 1,037,000 tons, raw steel 1,132,000 tons, iron and steel 
sheets 1,009,000 tons. Installed electric energy capacity totalled 2,805,527 
kw. on Dec. 31, 1954; production in 1954 was 10,589,807,c00 kw.hr. 
Minerals.—Preliminary production estimates for 1955 included coal 
2,256,000 metric tons, gold 111,500 fine oz., iron ore (metal content 65%) 
3,600,000 tons (exports 2,565,000 tons), manganese ore 380,000 tons (ex- 
ports 177,000 tons), crude petroleum 254,000 tons (about 1,885,000 bbl.). 
Imports in 1955 included coal 563,562 tons, crude petroleum 3,513,056 
tons, gasoline 1,070,295 tons, fuel and diesel oil 3,255,675 tons. 
(J. W. Mw.) 
ENCYCLOP-£DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.——Brazil (People of the Plantations) 
(1940). 
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Brennan, William Joseph, Jt. (2° cs appointed ve 
’ ’ * rist, was appointed as- 
sociate justice of the U.S. supreme court in 1956 by Pres. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower to succeed Sherman Minton, who had retired 
because of ill health. Brennan at the time of being sworn in, on 
Oct. 16 at Washington, D.C., was the youngest member of the 
supreme court. His recess appointment was subject to confirma- 
tion by the senate in 1957. 

Born at Newark, N.J., on April 25, Brennan took his bachelor’s 
degree at the University of Pennsylvania’s Wharton school of 
finance and commerce in 1928, and his law degree from Harvard 
in 1931. Admitted to the New Jersey bar in 1931, he practised 
law at Newark until 1949, when he was named judge of the New 
Jersey superior court. The next year he was appointed appellate 
division judge and in 1952 he was elevated to the state supreme 
court bench. During World War II he was a legal officer with the 
army’s general staff, attaining the rank of colonel. 

Brennan, who was President Eisenhower’s third appointment 
to the nation’s highest court, was reportedly chosen after a na- 
tional poll of bar association officers and state judges by the 
White House. A Democrat, who had not been actively engaged in 
politics, and a Roman Catholic, the new justice was known for 
his championship of civil rights. His appointment kept the exist- 
ing political balance of the supreme court at six Democrats and 
three Republicans. 


Sale and Consumption.—Beer and 


Brewing and Beer. ale sales in the United States for 


the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, totalled 85,537,000 bbl. (of 
31 U.S. gal. each), the fourth highest year on record. The largest 
sales total was 86,992,000 bbl. in fiscal 1948. 

Market trends followed the pattern of recent years, packaged 
beer sales achieving the highest ratio on record—78.4%. Of 
packaged beer sales during the 1955 calendar year, 60.6% was in 
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returnable bottles, 5.3% in nonreturnable (no deposit) bottles 
and 34.1% in cans—a new high. 

Although the United States, with 90,697,000 bbl., led the world 
in beer and ale production, it was tied with the German Federal 
Republic for seventh place in per capita consumption (15.9 gal.). 
Belgium, with 37 gal. per person, retained its customarily wide 
lead, followed in order by Luxembourg, Australia, New Zealand, 
United Kingdom and Denmark. 

As in previous years, the rate of state taxes was believed by 
market analysts to have influenced beer consumption in many 
areas of the United States. Industry prospects, at mid-1955, had 
looked bright for a record year, but new tax increases in several 
southern states apparently applied a brake to mounting sales. 
Wisconsin, followed by Nevada and Michigan, each with a com- 
paratively low state tax, led the states in per capita consump- 
tion. North Carolina, Mississippi and Alabama, each with a 
relatively high state tax, had the lowest per capita consumption. 

Taxes.—For the third consecutive year, beer was a $1,000,- 
000,000-a-year producer of public revenue in 1955, through pay- 
ment of $756,078,000 in federal revenue, $216,128,000 in state 
revenue and an undetermined amount in local taxes. 

Wages.—The census of manufactures report showed for the 
brewing industry a payroll of $414,000,000 for 1954, the latest 
year for which figures were available in 1956. The 1956 edition 
of the Brewers Almanac, published by the United States Brewers 
foundation, disclosed that the average weekly earnings for brew- 
ery production workers was $97.84, a new high, as compared 
with $72.10 for all food industries and $76.52 for all manufac- 
turing. This represented a six-year rise of $25.18 per week as 
compared with $17.19 for all manufacturing. 

Safety.—The industry-wide safety campaign, given impetus 
through the United States Brewers foundation-sponsored annual 
contest, was an important factor in reducing the industry’s acci- 
dent frequency to 16.8 per 1,000,000 man-hours during 1955, 
a reduction of 52.7% from the 35.5 per 1,000,000 man-hours in 
1948, when the program was launched. 

Research.—Continuous research on the art and science of 
brewing, the value of beer as a beverage and its contribution to 
human welfare was carried out in various colleges under the 
sponsorship of Brewing Industries Research institute. (See also 
Liquors, ALCOHOLIC.) (E.. V. Li:) 


Bridge, Contract: see Contract Brince. 


Bri d g as The world’s longest spans of the various types built 
« up to 1956 are listed in the table. There was no 
change in the table during 1955 and 1956. 

United States——The upper deck’ of the $68,000,000 Rich- 
mond-San Rafael bridge across San Francisco bay was completed 
in 1956. Completion of the lower deck was scheduled for 1957. 
The bridge is 4 mi. long and includes thirty-six 100-ft. girder 
spans, thirty-six 289-ft. truss spans and two cantilever bridges. 
Each cantilever bridge has a 1,070-ft. centre span and two 535-ft. 
anchor arms. . 

The Tappan Zee bridge over the Hudson river between Nyack 
and Tarrytown, on the New York state thruway, was opened to — 
trafic late in 1955. Total length of the bridge is 16,000 ft. The 
main unit is of through cantilever type with a centre span of 
1,212 ft. flanked by 602-ft. anchor arms. The approaches in- 
clude 20 steel deck trusses 235 to 250 ft. long with the remainder 
made up of 50-ft. beam spans. The over-all width of the bridge 
is go ft. between railings. This bridge has a unique engineering 
feature in the use of eight concrete piers of a buoyant type to 
reduce the dead load on the main foundations by 80%. The cost 
of the bridge was $60,000,000. 

After 63 years of service, the swing bridge that carried the 


' 


*Railroad bridge. 


TNot standing. 
New York Central railroad over the Harlem river in New York 
city was replaced in 1956 by a vertical lift bridge. The new struc- 
ture is 1,780 ft. between abutments with through type plate 


underclearance of 135 ft. when raised. 


World’s Longest Spans by Type of Bridge 


BRIDGES 


. Year 
Type Bridge Location Completed Span 
Cabie Suspension Golden Gate San Francisco 1937 4,200 ft. 
Transporter Bridge tSky Ride Chicago 1933 1,850 
Cantilever *Quebec Canada 1917 1,800 
Steel Arch Kill van Kull New York 1931 1,652 
Eyebar Suspension *Floriandpolis Brazil 1926 1114 
Concrete Arch Sando Sweden 1943 "866 
Continuous Truss Dubuque Mississippi river 1943 845 
Simple Truss *Metropolis Ohio river 1917 720 
Continuous Girder Disseldorf-Neuss Rhine river 1951 676 
Vertical Lift *Cape Cod Canal Massachusetts 1935 544 
Wichert Truss Homestead Pittsburgh 1937 533% 
| Swing Span *Fort Madison Mississippi river 1927 525 
Tubular Girder *Britannia Menai straits 1850 460 
Timber Span *McKenzie River Coburg, Ore, 1926 380 
Prestressed Concrete 
Girder Worms Germany 1953 375 
Bascule *Sault Ste. Marie Michigan 1914 336 
Simple Girder Harlem river New York 1951 330 
Masonry Arch Plauen Saxony 1903 295 
Single Leaf Bascule *16th Street Chicago 1919 260 
Concrete Girder Villeneuve Seine river 1939 256 


girder approaches and two 38o-ft. duplicate, parallel, double- 
# track, through type, Warren truss vertical lift spans, with an 


An expressway between the Holland tunnel and the New Jersey 


turnpike was completed in 1956. It includes a $20,000,000 bridge 
‘across Newark bay which carries two 36-ft. roadways. With 


| 
| 


i approaches, the bridge is 9,500 ft. long between abutments. An 


‘arch-type channel span is 4oo ft. long. 


The longest bridge in the world, a 24-mi. low-level structure 
cover Lake Pontchartrain, between Mandeville and New Orleans, 
| La., was completed in 1956. It carries a 28-ft. roadway on 2,235 
precast, prestressed, concrete spans 56 ft. long. Each pier con- 
<sists of two prestressed 54-in. hollow concrete piles, topped by 
<a precast concrete girder. Eleven special spans provide three 
ibascule bridges. The bridge cost $46,000,000. 

The Queensboro bridge over the East river in New York city, 
cone of the most heavily traveled bridges in the world, was pro- 
vided with two additional traffic lanes to add to the existing 


Hseven lanes. Space for the new roadway was provided by the 
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removal of rapid transit tracks from the upper deck. Originally 
designed to carry four trolley tracks on the lower deck and four 
rapid transit tracks on the upper deck, the bridge now would 
carry only vehicular traffic. 

Construction was started late in 1955 on the rebuilding of the 
International bridge over the Rio Grande at Laredo, Tex., which 
had been partially destroyed by flood in 1954. The previous 
structure consisted of two approach spans and five concrete arch 
spans. The new structure would have prestressed concrete girders 
and would use the original piers which were unharmed. It would 
carry a 40-ft. roadway and two 8-ft. sidewalks. 

Scheduled for completion late in 1956, the Kingston-Rhinecliff 
bridge over the Hudson river in New York is of continuous deck 
type with two 80o0-ft. main spans, with arched bottom chords. 
It carries a 36-ft. roadway and two 2-ft. emergency sidewalks. 

A two-span, through, steel arch bridge was completed in 1955 
over the Missouri river at Leavenworth, Kan. The arch ribs 
are slender and are stiffened by deep tie-girders that are con- 
tinuous over the two 420-ft. arch spans. Vierendeel bracing is 
used between the arch ribs. The approaches consist of continu- 
ous deck girder spans with a distance of 2,436 ft. between abut- 
ments. The bridge carries a 26-ft. roadway and two 25-ft. 
sidewalks. The cost of the bridge was $2,700,000. 

The Pennsylvania and New Jersey turnpikes were connected 
in 1956 by a bridge over the Delaware river, costing $16,000,000, 
between Edgely, Pa., and Florence, N.J. Its 76-ft.-6-in. road- 
way carries six lanes of traffic. The main crossing is a three- 
span continuous truss bridge with a tied-arch 682-ft. centre 
span, flanked by 341-ft. side spans. The over-all length of the 
bridge is 6,571 ft. 

Construction was completed late in 1955 of a $3,500,000 
double-leaf bascule bridge over the Chehalis river at Aberdeen, 
Wash. Each leaf is 135 ft. long between pivot and midspan, mak- 
ing the bridge one of the longest of its type in the west. 

A three-span continuous bridge was completed over the Mis- 
souri river at Jefferson City, Mo., late in 1955. The centre span 


SIDNEY LANIER BRIDGE, near Brunswick, Ga., completed in June 1956. The 
mile-long bridge crosses Oglethorpe bay, about 5 mi. west of the Atlantic ocean 
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is a 640-ft. tied arch with side spans of 416 ft. Continuous deck 
girder approach spans make up the total! length of 3,093 ft. The 
bridge carries a 28-ft. roadway and two 4-ft.-ro-in. sidewalks 
and cost about $4,800,000. 

The Gateway bridge, of suspension type, across the Mississippi 
river at Clinton, Ia., was completed in 1956. Its cost was 
$6,800,000. The bridge is 9,557 ft. long with a main span of 
644 ft. It carries a 26-ft. roadway and two 3-ft. sidewalks. 

Bids were taken late in 1955 for the construction of a $46,000,- 
ooo bridge to parallel the existing Carquinez Straits bridge in 
California. The bridge would be of cantilever type with two 
1,100-ft. main spans, two 50o-ft. side spans and a 150-ft. tower 
span between the two main spans. The new bridge would be a 
copy of the older bridge in elevation, but would be 60 ft. wide 
instead of 42 ft. 

A cantilever bridge was completed late in 1955 over the Co- 
lumbia river at Umatilla, Ore. It has two 600-ft. main spans, 
joined by a 120-ft. tower span, and flanked by two 300-ft. anchor 
arms. The approaches consist of 15 plate girder spans. 

Construction was started in 1955 on a $6,500,000 bascule 
bridge across the Duwamish river in Seattle, Wash. The bridge 
features two buoyant-type main piers to reduce the pressure on 
the foundations. The two main piers would be connected below 
channel bottom by two cellular concrete struts to maintain their 
alignment and spacing even in the event of an earthquake. 

A continuous through truss bridge was completed late in 1955 
across the St. Lawrence river at Massena, N.Y., to Barnhart 
Island, at a cost of $5,000,000. Carrying two lanes of vehicular 
traffic and one railroad track, the bridge was the first completed 
permanent structure in the St. Lawrence power project. The 
centre span is 508 ft., flanked by 283-ft. end spans. 

Work was started in 1956 on an $8,000,000 high-level canti- 
lever bridge over the ship channel at Corpus Christi, Tex. The 
main span was to be 620 ft. and the anchor arms 312 ft. The 
approaches would include deck truss spans, welded plate girder 
spans and prestressed concrete spans. The bridge would carry 
two 36-ft. roadways, separated by a 4-ft. mall, and two 3-ft. 
sidewalks. The length between abutments would be 5,818 ft. 

Construction was started in 1956 on a three-span plate girder 
bridge over the Quinnipiac river at New Haven, Conn. Its 387-ft. 
centre span would make the bridge the longest of its type in the 
United States. One of the connecting approaches includes a 
girder span of 379 ft., the second longest in the U.S. 

Plans were made in 1956 for an $18,000,000 floating concrete 
bridge across Lake Washington, east of Seattle, similar in de- 
sign to the floating bridge that had been in use since 1940, except 
for a modification to eliminate curves in the roadway around 
the draw span. A new crossing over San Francisco bay, consist- 
ing of fill, trestle and tube at an estimated cost of $250,000,000, 
was studied in 1956 and declared to be feasible. 

A new world’s record for long-span glued-laminated timber 
arches was set on a recently completed arena at West Palm 
Beach, Fla. The arches are three-hinged with a clear span of 
2424 ft. and a rise of 74 ft. 

Dominican Republic.—A $5,000,000 suspension bridge was 
completed in 1956 over the Ozama river in Ciudad Trujillo. It 
has a main span of 576 ft. and carries a 48-ft. roadway. The 
approaches are made up of five 102-ft. deck truss spans. 

England.—Construction was started in 1956 on a steel arch 
highway bridge over the Mersey river near Liverpool. The span 
would be 1,062 ft. and would carry a 33-ft. roadway and one 
6-ft. sidewalk. It would be the longest bridge of its type in 
Great Britain, and would cost $5,600,000. 

Germany.—A novel suspension bridge was planned in 1956 
for erection over the Rhine river at Cologne. It was to have a 
single tower in the river of triangular shape with a series of 
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straight stays radiating from the apex out to the midpoints of the 
adjacent ggo- and s5oo-ft. spans, to carry a 75-ft. wide deck. 

Gold Coast.—Scheduled for completion late in 1956, an 
805-ft. steel arch bridge was being constructed across the Volta 
river at Adomi. The steel was fabricated in Great Britain and 
welded into s5-ton arch segments before shipment. The cost 
would be $2,000,000. 

Italy.—A four-conductor power line was completed across the 
Straits of Messina late in 1955 with a record-breaking span 
between towers of 12,000 ft. The towers are 735 ft. high. A 
concrete arch bridge completed in 1956 over the Arzocco river 
at Varazze is unique in the use of centring of wood trussed 
arches with 331-ft. clear span and 98-ft. rise. The chords of the 
wood arch centring were made up of bundles of planks, bent to 
shape, and clamped with bolts. 

Japan.—The Inoura Narrows bridge, at the mouth of Omura 
bay, Kyushu Island, a fixed truss arch of 710-ft. clear span, was 
completed late in 1955. It was the third longest fixed steel arch 
and the longest fixed steel truss arch in the world and carries 
a 24-ft. roadway. The trusses are cradled for stability against 
wind. 

New Zealand.—A prestressed concrete bridge, consisting of 
five 105-ft. spans, was completed over the Hutt estuary near 
Wellington. The largest bridge of its type in that country, it 
carries a 30-ft. roadway, a 6-ft. sidewalk and an 11-ft.-6-in. 
serviceway for water mains. 

Portugal.—Construction was scheduled to start in 1956 on a 
$3,000,000 bridge over the Douro river between Porto and Gaia. 
The bridge was to be a single 886-ft. reinforced concrete span 
which would be the longest of its type in the world. 

Sweden.—A self-anchored suspension bridge of unusual de- 
sign was completed in late 1955 over the Stromsund in central 
Sweden with a main span of 600 ft. and side spans of 245 ft. to 
carry a 30-ft. roadway. In place of the usual cable and suspender 
arrangement, this bridge has inclined stays from the tops of the 
towers to the stiffening girders. There are four stays in the 
main span, two from each tower, fastened to the stiffening girder 
at the fifth points. There are two stays in each side span, fas- 
tened to the end and midpoint of the stiffening girder. 

A single-leaf bascule, completed in 1956 in Stockholm, has 
the largest area for a bridge of its type in the world. Its span 
is 138.5 ft. and width 73 ft. Provisions were made to widen the 
bridge at a later date to 89 ft. 


Venezuela.—A $45,000,000 bridge and tunnel project was — 
planned in 1956 to cross Lake Maracaibo strait between Mar- | 


acaibo and Palmarejo to carry a highway and railroad. The 


tunnel would carry the highway under the ship channel and a lift — 


bridge would carry the railroad over the ship channel. (See also 
Roads AND HIGHWAYS. ) (D. B.S.) 


Under this heading are grouped the colo- 


British Borneo. nies of North Borneo (including Labuan — 


Island) and Sarawak, and the protected sultanate of Brunei. 
Languages: various indigenous, Chinese, Malay (lingua franca). 


Religions: Moslem, Buddhist, various pagan, many Chinese 


Christians. 

North Borneo.—Area: 29,388 sq.mi. (including Labuan 35 
sq.mi.). Pop.: (1951 census) 334,141, including 243,009 Bor- 
neans, 74,374 Chinese; (1954 est.) 367,753. Chief towns (pop. 
1951 census): Jesselton (cap.) 11,704; Sandakan (port) 14,499. 
Governor in 1956, R. E. Turnbull. 

Sarawak.—Area: 47,071 sq.mi. Pop.: (1947 census) 546,385; 
(1954 est.) 605,000, including 213,200 Sea Dayaks (Ibans), 
47,500 Land Dayaks, 32,300 other indigenous tribespeople, 167,- 
700 Chinese, 137,700 Malays and Melanaus. Chief towns (pop., 
1954 est.): Kuching (cap.) 45,500; Sibu (river port) 12,000; 
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Miri (oil fields) 10,600. Governor (and high commissioner for 
Brunei) in 1956, Sir Anthony Abell. 

Brunei.—Area: 2,226 sq.mi. Pop.: (1947 census) 40,657; 
(1955 est.) 56,000 (Malay 49%, Dayak 3.5%, other indigenous 
25.5%, Chinese 19%, other Asian 1.5%, European 1.5%). Chief 
towns (pop., 1955 est.): Brunei Town (cap.) 11,000, Seria (oil 
|| fields) 18,000. Sultan, Omar Ali Saifuddin; British resident in 
1956, J. O. Gilbert. 
| History.—Rubber production continued at a high level in the 
I first half of 1956 despite the decline in rubber prices, but there 
'was a marked drop in the exports from Sarawak. Contrary to 
( expectation, production of petroleum from the Seria field of 
Brunei was maintained at the level of 1955. The British Malayan 
}) Petroleum company commenced offshore drillings in both Brunei 
;and Sarawak. Three of the drilling platforms in Brunei were 
25 mi. out to sea; the Sarawak drilling, about 60 mi. S.W. of 
| Brunei, was about 8 mi. offshore. In North Borneo new govern- 
‘ment offices and a hospital building were completed in Jesselton, 
and a new workmen’s compensation ordinance came into force. 


(D. W. F.) 

Education.— (1955) Schools: North Borneo: primary 228, pupils 24,771; 
@ssecondary 4 (and 20 schools with secondary forms), pupils 2,070; 1 voca- 
tional and 1 teachers’ training school. Brunei: primary Malay vernacular 
444, pupils 8,300, teachers 300; Chinese 8, pupils 1,727; mission 3; sec- 
pondary, pupils 332, teachers 26; teachers’ training, pupils 96. Sarawak: 
i pprimary 567, pupils 47,543; secondary 34, pupils 5,245 (37,277 of total 
-}penrolment were Chinese). 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: Malayan dollar, M$3.1=U.S.$r. 


Budget Revenue Expenditure 
4 orth Borneo (1954 actucl) <2. s 2 s 20 « « M$ 23,796,347 M$ 26,892,589 
pBrunei SON Maiicns: seeatie, sicswie) toe = us. 8, 5% M$102,669,000 M$ 28,934,000 
L pdarawak RUSS Ne ree) el as ck we) ee ee MS 49,774,861 M$ 34,431,606 
) Foreign trade Imports Exports 
. SYPRIGCENOOH TROD), foe) elas! la” oh ele hl & 3s £10,220,000 £12,240,000 
BEG ei(IGSS)ae he es coe ee See §81/2}210,000 £35,400,000 
i 


Meparawak (1955) . 2. 2. 2 2 2 eee ee ww £51,600,000 £55,700,000 


PPrincipal exports (1954; 1953 in parentheses): North Borneo: rubber 
£6,800 tons (17,100 tons), copra 26,600 tons (12,700 tons), tobacco 311,- 
6300 (142,900) Ib., timber 10,500 (5,200) cu.ft. Sarawak: crude oil, refined 
pil, pepper 15,465 tons, rubber 23,188 tons, timber 197,376 tons. Brunet: 


sys + The third largest and the most westerly 
‘ a ritish Columbia. of Canada’s ten provinces, British Co- 
yumbia has an area of 366,255 sq.mi. of which 6,976 sq.mi. is 
ater. It is bounded on the west by the Pacific ocean and the 
\Mlaskan panhandle; east by the province of Alberta; south by 
‘the 49th parallel and the states of Washington, Idaho and part 
»f Montana; and north by the 6oth parallel and Alaska, Yukon 
erritory and part of the Northwest Territories. 

The population on June 1, 1956, was estimated to be 1,350,000 


eir 1955 estimated populations were: Vancouver, 398,227; 
‘Victoria, the capital, 53,000; and New Westminster, 36,000. The 


-$nated to be 644,000 and 123,000, respectively. 
History.—In the fourth session of the 24th parliament of 
sritish Columbia, Jan. 17 to March 2, 1956, the following meas- 


nual holidays for workers; an act to aid areas distressed 
hhrough loss of crops or livestock as a result of drought, flood 
‘y frost; an act to prevent discrimination in regard to employ- 
' |xent and in regard to membership in trade unions by reason of 
hace, religion, colour, nationality, ancestry or place of origin; 
“hn act respecting the milk industry, so that producers would 
Jeceive adequate returns and consumers be ensured continuity 
'f safe, clean fluid milk; an act to control the pollution of waters 


if the province. 
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INDIAN CHILDREN of British Columbia meeting Gov. Gen. Vincent Massey of 
Canada during the latter’s tour of the provinces in 1956 


In January the Social Credit government announced as its pro- 
gram a major expansion of the agricultural department, new 
labour legislation, large highway developments, new mental 
health facilities, a cut in amusement taxes, extension of the 
Pacific Great Eastern railway to the Peace river and the estab- 
lishment of a “capital improvement district commission” to 
develop the capital and surrounding districts. 

On June 10 the last spike was driven home marking the comple- 
tion of the Pacific Great Eastern railway’s Squamish-North 
Vancouver extension. Also in June, the Westcoast Transmission 
company’s gas pipeline started pushing southward to link Van- 
couver with the vast gas resources of the Peace river area. In 
September the P.G.E. railway commenced passenger and freight 
operations from North Vancouver to Prince George. 

On Sept. 19, 1956, a provincial election was held with the fol- 
lowing party standings, with previous standings in parenthesis: 
Social Credit 39 (28); Co-operative Commonwealth federation 
10 (14); Liberal 2 (4); Labour 1 (1); Independent o (1). (The 
number of legislative seats now totals 52; at the time of the 
previous election, June 9, 1953, there were 48 legislative seats.) 

Members of the provincial executive council or cabinet and 
their portfolios at Oct. 1, 1956, were: W. A. C. Bennett, premier, 
finance and president of council; W. D. Black, provincial secre- 
tary and municipal affairs; R. W. Bonner, attorney general; 
W. K. Kiernan, mines; W. N. Chant, public works; P. A. Gag- 
lardi, highways; W. R. T. Chetwynd, agriculture and fisheries; 
L. Wicks, labour and railways; E. C. F. Martin, health and wel- 
fare; R. G. Williston, lands and forests; L. R. Peterson, educa- 


tion; E. C. Westwood, trade and industry. 


Education. During the school year ending June 30, 1955, 223,840 stu- 
dents were enrolled in the schools of the province: elementary, elementary- 
senior-junior high (154,016); superior (2,450); junior, junior-senior and 
senior high (67,374). Teaching staffs comprised 8,185 teachers as follows: in 
the elementary, elementary-senior-junior high, 5,105; superior, ror; junior, 
junior-senior and senior high, 2,915; and 64 unclassified. Higher education 
is provided by the University of British Columbia, Vancouver, a provin- 
cially endowed institution, with an affiliated junior college, Victoria college, 
located in Victoria. There are two teacher-training schools located at Vic- 
toria and Vancouver and a vocational institute at Vancouver. 

The total net cost for the enrolment of 223,840 in 1954-55 was $80,823,- 
264. The deputy minister and superintendent of education was H. L. 
Campbell. 

Communications.—The total highway mileage as of March 31, 1955, ex- 
cluding the Alaska highway, was 22,847 mi., of which 12,093 mi. were 
surfaced, 9,204 mi. were improved earth and 1,550 mi. unimproved earth, 

Railway mileage as of Dec. 31, 1955, was 4,495 mi. of main-line track 
and 1,259 mi. of sidings. During 1955 approximately 8,423,651 tons of 
cargo were loaded at British Columbia ports on vessels destined to foreign 
countries, while 1,885,991 tons of cargo received from foreign countries 
were unloaded at local ports. In 1954 the total number of telephones was 
374,275, including 194,110 on automatic switchboards. During 1955 there 
were 298,396 passenger cars and 100,259 commercial vehicles registered 
in the province. ) 

Finance.—On Feb. 1, 1956, W. A. C. Bennett, minister of finance, an- 
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nounced that revenue collected for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1955, 
was $198,990,000; expenditures were $183,437,000; the net debt at 
Dec. 31, 1955, was $125,937,817, a decrease of $13,432,325 from the pre- 
ceding year. Anticipated revenues were $224,537,019 and expenditures 
$258,427,024, including capital out of income for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1957. 


Table |—Economic Activity in British Columbia 


1956 
Preliminary 
Unit 1954 1955 Estimates 
Agriculture 
Total value of production $ 129,177,288 132,000,000 139,000,000 

Livestockircune) so) ates $ 17,104,000 

Poultry products . . . $ 26,070,000 

Dairy products. . . - $ 30,537,000 

Fruits and vegetables . $ 19,821,735 

Field crops: 0. + « « $ 29,794,000 

Miscellaneous . . + . $ 5,850,553 

Fisheries 
Total value of products . $ 69,422,000 60,000,000 63,000,000 
Pack of canned salmon cases 1,743,406 1,406,230 1,200,000 
Forestr 
Total value of production $ 528,022,783 631,699,562 660,000,000 
Timber scaled... M.B.M 5,567,423 6,109,202 
Paper production . . tons 647,117 688,873 
Minin 
Total value of production $ 153,377,315 174,710,606 175,000,000 

teeth “Avasp oGo Go $ 45,482,505 45,161,245 

Zinc . 7 ¢ $ 34,805,755 52,048,909 

Goldinenserenccmrct ae $ 9,042,246 8,587,920 

Coae|h -cl Grad "tho ONO $ 9,154,544 8,986,501 

Internal Trade 
Sales of life insurance $000 198,360 234,122 280,000,000 
Total value of retail trade $000 1,249,000 1,379,000 1,500,000 
Value of retail depart- 

ment store sales . . . $000 173,960 189,302 210,000 
Railway freight loaded . tons 11,250,000 14,194,840 14,900,000 
Consumption of electric 

Powermac. siteries wis 000 kw.hr. 5,209,683 5,895,295 6,480,000 
Construction building per- 

Mtsme en lementente: - $000 164,840 227,763 275,000 
Bank debits. . . ..- $000 11,956,325 12,812,854 15,000,000 
Index of employment . . 1949=10 106.2 110.0 115.0 
Personal income . . « « $000 1,856,000 1,938,000 2,150,000 


Agriculture, Fisheries, Mining, Forestry—Preliminary provincial depart- 
mental estimates indicated that the primary industries in 1956, with the 
possible exception of agriculture, showed moderate increases in value over 
the figures for 1955. Exports and imports through British Columbia 
customs ports continued to show increases over the previous highs estab- 
lished during r955. Several pulp and paper companies commenced opera- 
tions during 1956, and more plants were under way or under consideration. 
Prices tended to increase moderately, but wages and employment also in- 
creased, and in fact labour shortages were apparent in most of the skilled 
trades. 


Table !l.—Principal Manufacturing Industries of British Columbia 


Selling value of factory shipments 


Industry 1953 1954 
SeMalb oo o G.a to A alto Game 2 aed nS oS =S23/A745522- $347,883.65 
Pulpandi paper felis << 1006 sii 6) 0 oe 138,883,093 157,781,577 
Petroleum productsi) cic: «ie vs, ©, © of is « 0 40,562,462 81,547,626 
ID OSS Sone ao aie GS Gece oi 65,726,800 71,068,695 
Veneers and] ply woods: 90s fei. ts se ik) wie as 5 56,503,885 56,082,562 
Slaughtering and meat packing . .....- z 53,415,699 54,254,450 
Sash, door and planing mills . .. 1... 2 ee 47,658,772 54,164,602 
Miscellaneous food preparations. . . . +. +. - 40,172,603 43,857,827 
Some, 6 Gb bo oo oo 5b S 65 = 32,548,906 34,040,210 
Eertilizersmmpeciecito Meme: fe talicics felts cise ence 35,156,537 31,108,896 


Total, all manufacturing industries $1,366,823,690 $1,474,156,242 
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Manvufacturing.—The high light of British Columbia’s growing economy 
during 1956 continued to be the expansion of secondary industries both 
in number and location. The northern areas of the province showed excep- 
tional growth, and the discovery of gas and oil coupled with the completion 
of the P.G.E. railway from Prince George tu North Vancouver assisted 
in this growth. The Aluminum Company of Canada at Kitimat was expand- 
ing its facilities, increasing its developed horsepower from 450,000 to 
750,000. Gus Et) 

ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA FitMs.—Pacific Canada (1943). 


British Commonwealth: see ComMoNWEALTH or NATIONS. 


British Fast Africa This term is used to include 
s Kenya, colony and protectorate; 

Somaliland protectorate; Tanganyika, trust territory; Uganda, 

protectorate; and Zanzibar, protected island sultanate. 

The East Africa high commission, comprising the governors of 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda, administers taxation, develop- 
ment and research, transport and other central services in these 
territories, and has power to legislate, with the advice and con- 
sent of the East African central legislative assembly. Governors 
in 1956: Kenya, Sir Evelyn Baring; Somaliland, T. O. Pike; 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH—BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Tanganyika, Sir Edward Twining; Uganda, Sir Andrew Cohen. 
Buganda (protected African kingdom within Uganda) : kabaka 
(king), Mutesa II; British resident, C. A. L. Richards, Zanzi- 
bar: sultan, Sir Khalifa bin Harub; British resident, H. S. Potter. 
East Africa high commission: chairman, Sir Evelyn Baring; ad- 
ministrator, A. M. Bruce Hutt. 


Territory Area Pop. ; Chief towns 
(sq.mi.) (1955 est.) (with pop., latest est.) 
Kenya o 5. 3 223,478 6,048,000 Nairobi (cap., 118,976*) 
3 Mombasa (port, 84,746") 
Somaliland. . 67,997 640,000 Hargeisa (cap., c. 20,000 hot 
season—40,000 cold season) 
Berbera (port, 9,080T) 
Tanganyika 362,688 8,324,000 Dar es Salaam (cap., 99,140f) 
Tanga (22,136) 
Uganda . 93,981 5,508,000 Entebbe (cap., 7,942*) 
Kompala (Buganda cap., 22,094*) 
Zanzibar 1,020 278,000 Zanzibar (cap., 45,275*) 
*1948 census. 11951 est. 11952 census. 


History.—Kenya.—Conditions improved greatly during 1956. 
Statements made in Nairobi in January indicated that the gov- 
ernment considered that movements among Kikuyu, Embu and 
Meru tribesmen to secure Mau Mau aims by methods of passive 
resistance modelled on the Indian passive resistance campaign 
had been brought under control. The aims of the movements had 
been to obtain more land for the Kikuyu, self-government for 
the three tribes and the expulsion of Europeans. On April 10 
“General” Tanganyika, third in rank in the Mau Mau organiza- 
tion, was recaptured and subsequently tried on a charge of 
murder. On Oct. 21 Dedan Kimathi, over-all leader of the mili- 
tant Mau Mau since the early days of the emergency, was also 
captured. The British secretary of state for the colonies, A. T. 
Lennox-Boyd, had been able to announce in parliament early in 
June that the effective strength of the Mau Mau was reduced 
to about 1,000. 

The 1955-56 coffee crop reached the record figure of 23,500 
tons, worth more than £11,000,000. The ‘tea industry also had 
a record year in 1955, producing 19,000,000 lb. Kenya exports in 
the first three months of 1956 showed an increase of almost 50% 
over the same period of 1955 and totalled in value £10,487,520. 
In February the government floated a loan of £4,250,000 for the 
development of agriculture, education, road. communications, 
water supplies and airfields, but failed to attract investors. In the 
same month, however, E. A. Vasey, Kenya’s minister for finance, 
was able to announce that, subject to the approval of parliament, 
the British government was prepared to make available up to 
£6,000,000 in the financial year 1956-57, consisting of a grant 
of £4,000,000 and an interest-free loan of £2,000,000. He added 
that the £10,000,000 grant made in 1955-56 was proving ade- 
quate for the needs of the current financial year and it was un- 
necessary to draw upon the additional £4,000,000 interest-free 
loan offered by the United Kingdom. By September, however, 
the financial situation appeared less satisfactory and Vasey stated 
that many developments regarded as essential or desirable might 
have to be postponed or restricted. 

In January the Coutts report on the method of electing African 
members of the Kenya legislative council was tabled in the 
council along with proposals published by the Kenya government. 
It was stated by W. F. Coutts himself (who after preparing the 
report became minister of education, labour and lands) that the 
universal complaint of the witnesses he had heard had been of 
the inadequacy of African representation rather than of the 
manner of election. The proposals included direct voting by 
secret ballot in all African elections, minimum age qualifications 
of 21 for voters and 25 for candidates together with qualifications 
of education or public service or experience or character. In 
addition, candidates would be required to have further minimum 
educational and salary or other qualifications. Any Kikuyu, Embu 
or Meru wishing to vote would be required to satisfy his district 


EILED AFRICAN WOMEN watching Princess Margaret Rose of Great Britain 
jin a procession through the streets of Mombasa, Kenya, during her tour of the 
Jeast African colonies in 1956 


commissioner that he had given active support to the crown 
during the emergency. Members of the three tribes would neither 
‘poe permitted to stand for election outside Central province or 
Nairobi nor to vote for candidates outside those areas. African 
rembers of the legislative council welcomed the recommenda- 
ions in general but disliked the proposed multiple voting. In 
April the European Elected Members association submitted to 
7 1e governor proposals for changes in the Kenya constitution 
‘pvhile three months later, in July, the African unofficial members 
[se the legislative council condemned the spate of constitutional 
proposals that had been published. Shortly afterward six Asian 
; Wlected members claimed that negotiations to bring about con- 
_ }Hitutional changes were frustrated because the European elected 
—}saembers insisted on the maintenance of parity with non-Euro- 
eean representation even if the African membership of the 
founcil was increased. The election of European and Asian mem- 
‘ers of the legislative council took place in September and Octo- 
_ ker: In the latter month the 14 European elected members agreed 
“bo discard all group or party affiliations. Almost simultaneously 
/ he secretary of state for the colonies announced that he had 
; ‘greed to modifications in the constitution proposed by unofficial 
\aembers of all races in the legislative council. As soon as the 
 bonstitution had been amended two more African representatives 
‘|rould be appointed, together with two nominees suggested by 
‘ne board of agriculture and the board of commerce and indus- 
_}ry. The membership of the council of ministers also would be 
Jacreased by one European and one African and the government 
reed that extra seats should be created in the legislative council 
‘1s correct the disparity between government and nongovernment 
i} /ppresentation and to allow ministers the opportunity to repre- 
‘ent a wider section of the community than one constituency. 
Under the heading of capital expenditure the most important 
theme to be undertaken was the laying down of new railway 
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marshalling yards and the provision of a new industrial area in 
Mombasa. Preliminary work on Kenya’s long-term hydroelectric 
scheme at Seven Forks on the Tana river also proved satisfac- 
tory. Another great scheme began to bear fruit when the first 
courses for full-time students of the Royal Technical college 
began in April. The Gandhi Memorial academy, incorporated in 
the college, was opened by the vice-president of India, S. Ra- 
dhakrishnan, in July and the college itself was officially opened by 
Princess Margaret during her visit to Kenya in October. The 
duke of Edinburgh also visited the colony in October. In April 
Indians and Moslems alike expressed disapproval of the govern- 
ment’s statement that Britain would be regarded as the primary 
source of new immigrants. 

Tanganyika.—The year began badly with floods from the Ru- 
vuma river causing loss of life and considerable damage. Consti- 
tutional issues were prominent. In January the Tanganyika 
National society published its program in which it called for com- 
mon citizenship, a single system of voting based upon mutually 
agreed qualifications, the abolition of racial discrimination and 
ultimate self-government for Tanganyika within the British com- 
monwealth. Shortly afterward members of the legislative council 
representing all three races founded the United Tanganyika 
party with, again, full self-government within the common- 
wealth as an ultimate objective and an antifederation policy, 
with “Tanganyika for the Tanganyikans” as its slogan. The party 
also denounced racial discrimination. In March V. K. Krishna 
Menon, chief Indian delegate to the United Nations, stated in 
the Trusteeship council that progress in Tanganyika had stag- 
nated during the past 20 years. Britain replied that the rate 
of advance was not entirely at the will of the administration. 
In spite of strenuous British objections against imposing too 
rigid a pattern the council approved a report calling upon Britain 
to lay down intermediate target dates toward political inde- 
pendence for Tanganyika. On April 25 the governor, Sir Edward 
Twining, announced that elections on a common roll to the legis- 
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lative council would take place in some constituencies in 1958, 
and in May he appointed a committee to study the government’s 
detailed proposals for putting this plan into effect. The com- 
mittee’s proposals, submitted in July, included residential quali- 
fications for voters and candidates and, in addition, alternative 
qualifications of education, public office, income and property. 
The year was also memorable for a visit in October by Princess 
Margaret. 

Uganda—tThe question of direct elections occupied attention 
in Uganda throughout the year. In January a motion calling for 
direct elections to the legislative council in 1957 was introduced 
by a Uganda National Congress member but was defeated by 
45 votes to 9. Almost simultaneously the Buganda government, 
acting under the terms of the 1955 agreement, appointed a com- 
mittee to consider methods of introducing direct elections to 
the legislative council from Buganda in 1957. On April 24 the 
governor, Sir Andrew Cohen, announced that direct elections on 
a common roll would be introduced for the whole protectorate 
in 196r irrespective of Buganda’s decision regarding 1957. The 
year 1961 was not, however, a target date for self-government. 
Earlier in the month the Congress party had organized a “‘self- 
government week.” In June, however, the Buganda Jukiko (coun- 
cil) rejected a motion for direct elections to the Jukiko. Discus- 
sions between the Toro rakurato (council) and the protectorate 
government regarding new constitutional arrangements for Toro 
broke down when the Toro representatives rejected the District 
Councils ordinance as a basis for the proposed changes. Later 
discussions between the governments of Buganda and Bunyoro 
concerning the future of the so-called “lost counties,” formerly 
part of Bunyoro but for more than 60 years included in Buganda, 
also proved fruitless. In May the executive council met for the 
first time in Mbale in the hope of widening public interest in 
the council’s work. 

The legislative council, meanwhile, resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of supply for the first time when considering the annual 
estimates for 1956-57. 

The western extension of the railway to Kasese was completed 
in March and the service began on Aug. r. The line was officially 
opened on Nov. 23. In July a £6,000,000 loan floated by the 
Uganda Electricity board was fully subscribed within a short 
time and in October the board sought expert advice on the likely 
demand for electricity in the period 1956-70. 

Zanzibar.—In January W. F. Coutts submitted his report on 
the method of choosing the 12 proposed unofficial members of the 
legislative council. Six were to be elected and six seats were to 
be allocated to racial groups. As a result of the influence of the 
Aga Khan, the Arab members agreed to sit in the legislative 
council once more although they had boycotted Coutts’ inquiry. 
In August the council with its full Arab complement accepted 
the Coutts report. In September provisional plans were an- 
nounced for the creation of a privy council, the inclusion of un- 
official members in the executive council and the enlargement of 
the legislative council. (Kets) 


Education.— Kenya (1955). Primary schools: European 43, pupils 6,762, 
teachers 310; others (Arab, Asian and African schools) 3,808, pupils 
425,925, teachers 9,835. Secondary: European rr, pupils 2,283, teachers 
168; others 41, pupils 8,707, teachers 597. Vocational schools 8, pupils 
1,312, teachers 172. 

Somaliland Protectorate (1954). Primary: grant-aided private Koranic 
schools 45, pupils 1,549; government schools 16. Secondary: pupils 60. 
Vocational centre 1, trainees 40. 

_Tanganyika (1954). Primary: European 29, pupils 1,845; African, pu- 
pils 275,628 (middle schools, pupils 25,480): Indian 98, pupils 13.618 
Secondary: European 2, pupils 200; Indian 36, pupils 4,511; African, pu- 
pils 2,956. Teacher-training centres 2,049 students. Agriculture and trade 
schools: 600 students. Higher education provided by the university college 
of Makerere, Uganda, 113 Tanganyika students. 3 

Uganda (1955). Primary: grant-aided 1,890, pupils 258,830, teachers 
8,823; unaided 2,251, teachers 2,527. Secondary: grant-aided 136 pupils 
12,210, teachers 703; unaided 39, teachers 113. Vocational: grant-aided 
47, pupils 3,049, teachers 590; unaided 31. 


Zanzibar (1955). Primary 67, pupils 13,428, teachers 438; secondary 
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4, pupils 627, teachers 41. Teacher-training 122. Ss ced f 
Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: East African shilling, divided into 
roo cents, valued at parity with the shilling sterling and at 14 cents U.S. 


Revenue Expenditure Imports Exports 

(1955-56 est.) (1955-56 est.) (1955) (1955) 
yea o 6 oo G0 £35,337,000 £38,726,000 £71,500,000 £28,000,000 
Somaliland kel oO 0 1,395,000 1,395,000 2,880,000 1,373,000 
Tanganyika 19,468,000 19,669,000 43,500,000 37,400,000 
Wegandalies cise cence 16,383,000 19,149,000 34,000,000 42,300,000 
Zanzibar . « . « « « 2,606,000 2,358,000 6,702,661 6,781,695 


Note circulation: (June 1954) £41,831,000; (June 1955) £49,082 ,000. 
Principal exports (1955): Kenya, coffee, sisal, hides and skins, wattlebark 
extract, sodium carbonate, pyrethrum. Somaliland Prot., hides, skins, gums, 
livestock. Tanganyika, sisal, coffee, cotton, diamonds, hides, gold. Uganda, 
coffee £20,134,103, cotton £16,386,472, hides and skins, tea. Zanzibar, 
cloves and clove oils, coconut oil, copra. 


oye . This British colony in northeast South 
British Guiana. America lies between Venezuela (west), 
Brazil (southwest and south) and Surinam (east). Area: 82,997 
sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 census) 375,701; (1955 est.) 485,000, includ- 
ing 221,000 East Indians, 170,000 Negroes, 52,500 mixed, 19,000 
Amerindians, 13,100 Europeans (two-thirds Portuguese). Lan- 
guage: English; various East Indian. Religion (1946 census): 
Christian 60% ; Hindu 30%; Moslem 8%. Principal towns (pop. 
1954 est.): Georgetown (cap.) 92,098, New Amsterdam 12,826. 
Governor in 1956, Sir Patrick Renison. 

History.—The constitution that had been suspended in 1953 
was partially restored in 1956. The terms announced in April 
were later modified in response to representations made by a 
conference of all the colony’s political parties, and then pro- 
vided for a legislative council of 28 members, and for an execu- 
tive council with the governor as president. It was planned that 
elections should take place in the spring of 1957. A special re- 
visal order was passed in February to provide for the bringing 
and keeping up to date of the electoral register. A revised edi- 
tion of the colony’s laws came into force on Jan. 15. The arrival _ 
of a senior administrative officer marked the start of practical 
work on the reform of local government. | 

The British Guiana Trades Union council was admitted to 
membership of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. A long-standing wage dispute in the sugar industry went 
to arbitration and the workers were awarded a 10% increase in 
their cost of living supplement. At Plantation Wales, West Bank — 
Demerara, a start was made on a scheme for leasing 1o-ac. plots” 
of cane land to approved tenants, the estate management to per-— 
form certain agreed services and to buy cane for processing at 
agreed rates. A B.W.I. $2,000,000 (British West Indian dollars) 
rice mill was opened by the government at Anna Regina, Esse- | 
quibo coast. A regional rice agreement gave British Guiana 
preferential rights as supplier of rice to the British Caribbean 
colonies, excepting British Honduras (see BritisH WeEsT_ 
INDIES). A 


Ordinary revenue for the year was estimated at B.W.1. $40,-— 
113,775 and expenditure at B.W.I. $39,954,071. The separate de- 
velopment budget was balanced at B.W.I. $26,711,648, including 
Colonial Development and Welfare aid worth B.W.I. $9,925,799. 
A loan of £3,540,000 (B.W.I. $16,992,000) was floated in April, : 
£3,000,000 being offered in London and the rest subscribed from. 
local government funds. Later a local loan of B.W.I. $1,7 50,000 
was raised for rehabilitation of the telecommunications system, 
The development program for 1956-60, published during the 
year, called for expenditure of B.W.I. $57,000,000 for economi 
and B.W.I. $34,000,000 for social development. (R. H. Y.) 


Education.—(1955) Government and aided schools: primary 301, pupil 
95,258, teachers 2,424; secondary 4, pupils 1,511 (excluding privat 
schools with about 6,000 pupils), teachers 82; vocational 3, pupils 1,347 
teachers 25; 1 teachers’ training college, students 57; higher education 
322 students. : “ : 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: British West Indian dollar, B.W.I. 
$1.7=USS. $1. Budget (1955 actual in British West Indian dollars): rey’ 
nue $42,496,467; expenditure $40,194,706. Foreign trade (1955, in BWI 
dollars): imports $94,517,619; exports $89,004,202. Principal exports 


sugar, bauxite, rice, rum, diamonds, timber, molasses. Production (metric 
i|tons, 1955): sugar 250,000; bauxite 2,435,282. 
|| EncycLop@pi1a Britannica Fitms.—Caribbean (1955). 


British Honduras This British colony in Central America 
* is bounded by Mexico (north and west), 
Guatemala (west and south) and the Gulf of Honduras and Car- 
libbean sea (east). Area: 8,867 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 census) 59,220, 
including 22,693 Creoles and 10,030 Indians (Maya); (Dec. 1954 
fest.) 78,094. Languages: English, Spanish, Indian dialects. Re- 
jigion: mainly Roman Catholic. Chief towns (pop., 1953 est.): 
elize (cap.) 27,500; Stann Creek 3,500. Governor in 1956, CoH; 
(Thornley. 

History.—Following the devastation of the northern districts 
yoy Hurricane “Janet” in Sept. 1955, the colonial office approved 
ja relief and reconstruction program costing £900,000, of which 
£500,000 was Mf the form of a free grant. At the Caribbean federa- 
ition conference, held in London in Feb. 1956, the observer from 
Sritish Honduras expressed the wish to “leave the door open to 
‘ederation,” although British Honduras was not at that time 
drepared to join in any political federation with the West Indies. 
in the political field, the People’s United party, which had a 
majority in the government, suffered a split among its leaders 
nd a new party was formed called the Honduran Independence 
darty. Preparations began for the 1957 elections, the second 
‘lection to be held with universal adult suffrage. In May a 
sen-man agricultural team visited the country for 20 days with a 
‘friew to advising and recommending on the possibilities for 
legricultural and fisheries development and to draw up plans for 
uch development, including the processing of primary products. 


. qi oward the end of the year the official radio station of Guate- 


{nnala, after a silence of more than one year, resumed its anti- 
“)sritish broadcasts beamed at British Honduras. (A. L. A.) 


mi | 


} Education—Schools (1954): grant-aided primary 95 (including 60 con- 

‘)colled by Jesuit missions), pupils 13,716; independent primary 27, pupils 

4350; secondary 9, pupils 1,192; 1 technical high school, pupils 92; 

eachers’ training college opened June 1954. 

} Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: British Honduras dollar, B.H. $1.42 

FEU.S. $1. Budget (1955 est.): revenue (including grants) £1,215,000; 
penditure £1,243,000. Foreign trade (1955): imports £3,580,000; ex- 

y ports £2,050,000. Principal exports: timber, chicle, citrus fruits and juice, 

a] ppra. 

-) ENcycLop2pIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Caribbean (1955). 


ritish Malaya: see Matava, FEDERATION OF; SINGAPORE. 
ritish Somaliland: see BritisH East AFRICA. 


ree - Se Basutoland (col- 
‘ritish South African Territories. <5) an enciave 

thin southeastern Union of South Africa; Bechuanaland pro- 
“ctorate, north of the Union; and Swaziland (protectorate), be- 
}eeen Transvaal and Mozambique, are generally referred to as 
«e High Commission Territories in South Africa. 


Area Population Capital 


(sq.mi.) (1946 census) (1955 est.) 


(with est. pop.) 
11,716 563,854 590,000 Maseru (4,000) 
274,517 296,310 296,000 S 
6,704 185,215 217,000 Mbabane (1,600) 


t* Administrative headquarters are at Mafeking, Cape Province, Union of South Africa. 


a feutoland . 2. 2 ee ee eee 
Wichuanaland Prot. . 222s 
BGRHONGS itis o ee 0 0 6 ous 


an Population is Basuto, Bechuana, Swazi: in Bechuanaland the 
j host important tribe is Bamangwato (100,987 at 1946 census), 
“With its capital at Serowe (15,935). Europeans (1946): Basuto- 
ind 1,689; Bechuanaland 2,379; Swaziland 3,201. Religion: 
jnristian (Basutoland [1946] 345,986); various indigenous. 
high commissioner in 1956: Sir Percivale Liesching. Resident 
immissioners: (Basutoland) A. G. Chaplin; (Bechuanaland) 
“\.O. Wray; (Swaziland) B. A. Marwick. 

) History.—Basutoland.—The paramount chief and the Basuto- 
ad ‘national congress objected to the appointment of A. G. 
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Chaplin as resident commissioner on the ground that, although 
an experienced member of the colonial service, he was a white 
South African in origin. The tribal authorities stated they would 
decline to co-operate with him in native administration, but his 
appointment was confirmed. 

The possibilities of exploiting the water resources of the 
colony were discussed in an engineering report. It outlined three 
practical schemes to harness the silt-free waters of the Orange 
river high up in the Drakensberg mountains. Sufficient hydro- 
electric power could be generated not only to supply all Basuto- 
land’s needs but also to provide the neighbouring Orange Free 
State goldfields with more electricity. 

Bechuanaland.—In September Seretse Khama, exiled chief of 
the Bamangwato tribe was granted permission to return from 
Great Britain to Bechuanaland as a private citizen. 

Swaziland —Improved communications were planned as a re- 
sult of a report by Sir Arthur Griffin. Large expenditure on roads 
was contemplated and the building of a railway line to serve the 
territory was again under discussion. (Jugs) 


Education.—(1955) Basutoland (African): primary 936, pupils 102,605, 
teachers 2,013; secondary 12, pupils 1,175, teachers 56; technical and 
vocational 8, pupils 371, teachers 34; teacher training 6, students 319, 
teachers (including postsecondary) 68. (European): primary 7, pupils 153, 
teachers 10. Bechuanaland (African, European and Eurafrican): primary 
160, pupils 21,773, teachers 616; secondary 4, pupils 302, teachers 15; vo- 
cational 1, pupils 22, teachers 2; teacher training 1, students 55. Swazi- 
land (African, European and Eurafrican): primary 245, pupils 21,407, 
teachers 395; secondary 9, pupils 687, teachers 56; 1 trade school, pupils 
53; teacher training 2, students 75. 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: South African pound (£[S.A.]1= 
£1 sterling=U.S. $2.80). 


Budget (1954-55) Foreign trade 


Revenue Expenditure Imports Exports 
Basutoland. .. £1,389,828 £1,451,021 (1954) £2,612,007 £1,930,486 
Bechuanaland £1,054,671* £1,078,735* (1955) £2,462,495  £2,821,647 
Swaziland. . . . £1,052,579* £1,024,293* (1954) £2,386,332 £3,134,462 


*Including development and welfare grants. 


Principal exports: Basutoland, sorghum, hides and skins, wool, mohair, 
livestock. Bechuanaland, livestock, dairy produce, hides and skins, gold. 
Swaziland, asbestos, livestock, hides and skins, wattle bark extracts, to- 
bacco, rice, tin. 


British West Africa: see Gamsta; Gotp Coast; NIGERIA; 
SIERRA LEONE; TRUST TERRITORIES. 
Under this heading are treated 


British West Indies. matters of common concern to 


Jamaica, the four Leeward Island colonies (Antigua, St. Kitts- 
Nevis-Anguilla, Montserrat and the British Virgin Islands), the 
four Windward Island colonies (Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia 
and Dominica), Trinidad and Tobago, Barbados, and the main- 
land colonies of British Guiana and British Honduras. Total area: 
99,961 sq.mi. Population (1954 and 1955 est.) 3,487,345. (See 
also articles on the individual colonies.) 

History.—A conference held in London in February under the 
chairmanship of the secretary of state for the colonies was at- 
tended by plenipotentiaries from all the colonies that had agreed 
to join the British Caribbean federation and by observers from 
British Guiana and British Honduras. The federal plan of 1953 
was finally accepted subject to some minor variations; the way 
was left open for the subsequent accession of British Guiana 
and British Honduras. The representatives of the West Indian 
governments at the conference were constituted a standing 
federation committee. A federal secretary, chief justice, attorney 
general, finance officer, establishment officer and information 
officer were appointed to a provisional federal government with 
temporary headquarters in Barbados. The British Caribbean 
Federation act, providing for a federal constitution to be em- 
bodied in an order in council, received the royal assent on Aug. 2, 
which date was celebrated as a public holiday in the British West 
Indies. A Caribbean Federal Labour party was inaugurated at 
a meeting in St. Lucia in September with N. W. Manley (Ja- 
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maica) being named president and G. H. Adams (Barbados) and 
R. L. Bradshaw (St. Kitts) vice-presidents. 

Colonial development and welfare aid to the West Indies in 
the year ended March 31, 1956, totalled £4,586,257. The price 
of sugar under the commonwealth sugar agreement was £40 15S. 
a ton. West Indian producers were represented on a U.K. dele- 
gation to a United Nations conference to review the interna- 
tional sugar agreement. An agreement running from Oct. 1, 1956 
to Sept. 30, 1959, named British Guiana as the sole exporter 
of rice to the region, with a view to supplying the other British 
Caribbean territories (except British Honduras) with their total 
rice requirements. British Guiana undertook not to sell rice 
elsewhere before surpluses had been offered to Caribbean con- 
sumers, who in turn might import from elsewhere only if British 
Guiana could not meet their requirements. 

Hurricane “Betsy” caused damage and some deaths in Domi- 
nica, the Leeward Islands, Puerto Rico and the Bahamas. 

(GRE dal) WZ) 

ENcycLoppia BRITANNICA Firms.—Caribbean (1955); Caribbean Sky 
Cruise (1955). 

Broadcasting: see Rapio AND TELEVISION. 
Brookings Institution: see Socteties aND ASSOCIATIONS, 
WS 


(1904- ), U.S. government 
Brownell, Herbert, Jr. oficial was born on Feb. 20 at 
Peru, Neb. He received his bachelor’s degree at the University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, in 1924 and his law degree at Yale uni- 
versity in 1927. He practised law in New York city and in 1932 
was elected as a Republican to the New York state assembly, 
where he served two terms. In 1942 he was campaign manager 
for Thomas E. Dewey in the laiter’s successful bid for the gov- 
ernorship of New York. Brownell also managed Dewey’s cam- 
paigns for the Republican presidential nomination in 1944 and 
1948 and was chairman of the Republican national committee 
from 1944 to 1946. He was an early supporter of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and chief strategist in the latter’s campaign for the 
presidential election in 1952. Eisenhower on Nov. 21, 1952, 
named Brownell attorney general in his cabinet, and he took office 
on Jan. 21, 1953. 

Brownell announced on July 4, 1956, that the department of 
justice was preparing an antitrust suit against General Motors 
corporation for alleged monopolistic practices in the sale of buses. 
On July 15 Brownell reported that the government had 99 anti- 
trust suits in the federal courts or pending. 


Broz, Josip (Tito): see Trto (Jost Broz). 


Brucker, Wilbery Marion (1894- —s—+),_-_US. secretary 


of the army, was born on 
June 23 at Saginaw, Mich., and received his law degree from the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, in 1916. He served with the 
U.S. national guard in the Mexican expedition of 1916 and was an 
infantry officer with the American expeditionary forces in World 
War I, receiving the silver star. 

After World War I he was admitted to the Michigan state bar 
(1919) and practised in his native city of Saginaw. From 1923 
to 1927 he was prosecuting attorney for Saginaw county and from 
1927 to 1928 assistant attorney general of Michigan; in 1928 
he became attorney general of the state. serving until 1930. A 
Republican, he was elected governor of Michigan in 1930 for the 
term 1931-33 but was defeated for re-election in 1932. 

On April 6, 1954, Brucker was nominated general counsel of the 
federal department of defense, and his appointment was con- 
firmed April 19. When Robert T. Stevens resigned as secretary 
of the army, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower on June 22, 1955, 
nominated Brucker to succeed him in that office. 


Brucker announced on March 23, 1956, that the army had de- 
veloped a “master missile” which could detect enemy aircraft 
and missiles and at the same time co-ordinate the fire of all U.S. 
anti-aircraft missiles in the area of enemy attack. 


Brunei: see BriTisH BORNEO. 
Buddhism: sce RELIGION. 


: United States.—In a report dated 
Budget, National. Aug. 28, 1956, the bureau of the budget 
reviewed the budget of the United States for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1957. The report presented revisions of the original 
fiscal 1957 estimates contained in the Jan. 1956 budget docu- 
ment, together with actual expenditures and receipts data (in- 
stead of estimates) for the fiscal year 1956. The revised budget 
estimates for 1957 took into account congressional action and 
other developments which had occurred since January. 

Budget receipts for fiscal year 1957 were expected to reach 
the record total of $69,800,000,000, as compared with $68,100,- 
000,000 in the previous year. (See Table I.) Individual income 
taxes were scheduled to show the largest increase, “reflecting 
the record high level of the nation’s personal incomes.” Budget 
expenditures in fiscal 1957 were estimated at $69,100,000,000— 
an increase of $2,700,000,000 over 1956. 

The midyear budget review thus anticipated a surplus of $700,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year 1957, and reported a surplus of $1,800,- 
000,000 for fiscal 1956. These successive balanced budgets 
followed deficits in the four-year period 1952-55; a budget 
surplus of $3,500,000,000 had been realized in fiscal 1951. 

The surplus of $700,000,000 for fiscal 1957 was not very dif- 
ferent from the estimate of $400,000,000 which had been pre- 
sented in the January budget document. However, there were 
upward revisions of $4,300,000,000 in budget receipts (attributed 
to “increased business activity and higher personal incomes’’) 
and $4,000,000,000 in budget expenditures (more than half of 
which occurred in Commodity Credit corporation farm expendi- 
tures—an unusually difficult item to estimate). 


Table 1—Summary of Budget Receipts and Expenditures, United States 
Fiscal Years 1955, 1956 and 1957 
Description 1955 actual 1956 actual 1957 estimate 


Budget receipts: 
Individual income taxes. . . $31,650,000,000 $35,337,000,000 $37,500,000,000 


Corporation income taxes. . 18,265,000,000 21,297,000,000 21,500,000,000 
Excisestaxes.) sar cco) -nctenmne 9,211,000,000 10,004,000,000 9,300,000,000 
Employment taxes ... .« 6,220,000,000 7,296,000,000 7,465,000,000 
Estate and gift taxes .. . 936,000,000 1,171,000,000 1,210,000,000 | 
‘Customs: site, elute wer retemas 606,000,000 705,000,000 725,000,000 
Miscellaneous receipts . . . 2,566.006,000 2,987,000,000 3,160,000,000 — 

Subtotal cian insurer 5) os 69,454,000,000 78,796,000,000 80,860,000,000 ~ 
Deduct 


Transfer to federal old-age 
and survivors’ insurance 


trust:fond) "2% aes 5,040,000,000 6,337,000,000 6,500,000,000 
Transfer to railroad retire- 

ment trust fund . . . . 599,000,000 634,000,000 660,000,000 
Refunds of receipts .. . 3,426,000,000 3,684,000,000 3,900,000,000 


Total budget receipts* . 60,390,000,000 68,141,000,000 69,800,000,000 
Budget expenditures: E 


Major national security . . 40,626,000,000 40,478,000,000 40,824,000,000 
International affairs and | 
findnceatseure, cutee ts 2,181,000,000 1,852,000,000 2,144,000,000 
Veterans’ services and benefits 4,457,000,000 4,757,000,000 4,827,000,000 | 

Labour and welfare. . . . 2,552,000,000 2,776,000,000 3,001,000,000 
Agriculture and agricultural | 

N@SOUlCES tans aon \euue sis 4,411,000,000 4,914,000,000 5,744,000,000 | 
Natural resources. . . .. 1,081,000,000 961,000,000 1,133,000,000 
Commerce and housing* . . 1,622,000,000 2,165,000,000 1,970,000,000 
Corea government ... you 1,631,000,000 2,093,000,000 
INFOLSSt ee Glee it uo, lc Mer aspiisale 


,438,000,000 6,852,000,000 7,156,000,000 — 
Allowance for contingencies . aa — 200,000,000 


Total budget expenditures* $64,570,000,000 $66,386,000,000 $69,093,000,000 } 
Budget deficit (—) or sur- | 
plus(+). . . . . . . —$4,180,000,000 +$1,754,000,000 -+$707,000,000 


*Public law 627, 84th congress, provided that certain receipts from excises on motor — 
fuel, tires and vehicles would go into a trust fund from which federal-aid highway ex-— 
penditures would be made in 1957 and succeeding years. Previously, receipts and ex- 
penditures of this nature were included in the budget totals. To this extent, the 1957 esti- 
mates for the items indicated above are not comparable to the figures for previous years.) 
The amounts involved (in millions of dollars) are as follows: budget receipts —977 in fiscal - 
1955 and 1,055 in 1956; budget expenditures—595 in fiscal 1955 and 740 in 1956; 
trust fund receipts —1,500 in fiscal 1957; trust fund expenditures—1,150 in fiscal 1957. 


WAIT A WHILE—I THINK | HAVE IT!” a 1956 cartoon by Fischetti of the 
HEA Service, Inc. 


The budget report noted that “major national security pro- 
cams”—the military functions of the department of defense, 
‘jae military portion of the Mutual Security program, atomic 
Moergy and stockpiling and defense production expansion—ac- 
‘}ounted for about 60% of the 1957 budget. Expenditures for 
aese programs, estimated at $40,800,000,000 for 1957, had risen 
om $13,000,000,000, or 32% of the total budget, in fiscal year 
})50, the last full year before the outbreak of aggression in 
orea, to a peak of $50,400,000,000, or 68% of the budget, in 
})53. National security outlays in 1955 and 1956 were approxi- 
nately $40,500,000,000. 

{ The next largest expenditure category was interest. Payments 
interest, primarily on the national debt, were estimated at 
ilittle over $7,100,000,000 for fiscal 1957, or 10% of the total 
iedget. Expenditures for agricultural programs, totalling $5,700,- 
6,coo, amounted to more than 8%. Veterans’ benefits were 
ected to absorb about $4,800,000,000 of the $69,100,000,000 
enditure aggregate. Outlays for labour and welfare programs 
re estimated at $3,000,000,000. The remainder of the 1957 
kcdget, covering a wide variety of functions, amounted to $7,- 
‘k0,000,000, or 11%. 

“Major National Security—Of the $40,824,000,000 total of 
tional security expenditures estimated for fiscal year 1957, 
46,000,000,000, or 88%, was allocated for military functions 
the department of defense. This was a few hundred million 
Wars higher than in 1955 or 1956 but $4,300,000,000 less than 
!)-yo54. It was reported in the budget review that the nation’s 
Oy |litary forces in 1957 would be “stronger and more effective 
jan in any previous year in peacetime history.” 

; Hi xpenditure increases in 1957 over 1956 were anticipated for 
heration and maintenance (‘‘due to the growing number of com- 
‘hx new weapons and techniques”), reserve components, re- 
+ /urch and development (because of the added emphasis given to 
-craft and guided-missile projects) and retired pay. The largest 
\oenditure reduction ($562,000,000) was listed for major pro- 
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program amounted to $2,500,000,000 in the 1957 budget, approxi- 
mately the same as in 1956. These expenditures cover military 
equipment and training for friendly nations. 

Atomic Energy commission outlays for 1957 were recorded at 
$1,980,000,000 in the budget report. These would be the highest 
in history, and $326,000,000 above 1956. Increased spending 
was projected for the procurement of uranium concentrates, for 
the development of atomic reactors for military propulsion 
(ships and aircraft) and for civilian atomic power. 

Net expenditures for the stockpiling of strategic materials and 
expansion of defense production were estimated to decline by 
$243,000,000 in 1957 from the 1956 level of $587,000,000. The 
decline reflected primarily the expectation that several large 
loans made by the Reconstruction Finance corporation under 
authority of the Defense Production act would be repaid as the 
borrowers concluded arrangements for private financing. 

International Affairs and Finance-—Budget expenditures for 
international programs of the government in fiscal 1957 were 
estimated at $2,144,000,000, up $292,000,000 from 1956. The 
largest part of this increase was for the economic portion of the 
Mutual Security program, for which outlays would be increased 
to $1,750,000,000 as compared with $1,590,000,000 in fiscal 
1956. These increased expenditures were earmarked mainly for 
the less developed areas of the world, especially in the far 
east. 

Veterans’ Services and Benefits —The revised budget for fiscal 
year 1957 placed expenditures for veterans’ programs at $4,827,- 
000,000—$70,000,000 more than in 1956. Increased expendi- 
tures were noted for compensation and pensions, hospital 
construction and readjustment benefits (covering principally edu- 
cation and training). Partly offsetting was a substantial decrease 
in outlays for veterans’ insurance programs. This reflected a 
nonrecurring reimbursement that was made to the national serv- 
ice life insurance fund in 1956. 

Labour and Welfare-—Expenditures for labour and welfare 
programs were estimated at $3,001,000,000 for 1957, or $225,- 
000,000 more than in 1956. Increases were projected chiefly in 
four types of programs—public assistance grants to the states, 
which were estimated at $1,571,000,000 for 1957; medical re- 
search; grants for the construction of hospital and other health 
facilities; and the school lunch program. 

Agriculture and Agricultural Resources —Budget expenditures 
for operating agricultural programs of the government in fiscal 
1957 were estimated to be $830,000,000 more than in 1956. With 
expenditures in this category showing a marked uptrend, the 
total of $5,744,000,000 anticipated for 1957 was more than 
double average outlays in 1953 and 1954. 

The estimated increase from 1956 to 1957 reflected the net 
effect of: (1) outlays of about $1,000,000,000 for the new soil 
bank program; (2) a decline of $320,000,000 for the Commodity 
Credit corporation price support and commodity purchase pro- 
gram; and (3) a rise of $150,000,000 for all other agricultural ac- 
tivities of the government. In the last category, the largest 
increase ($86,000,000) was for removing surplus commodities 
from the market and distributing them to schools, charitable in- 
stitutions and other eligible outlets. 

Natural Resources—The government’s programs to conserve 
and develop natural resources were estimated to require expendi- 
tures of $1,133,000,000 in fiscal year 1957 as compared with 
$961,000,000 in the previous year. Increases were scheduled for 
the flood control, reclamation and multiple-purpose power proj- 
ects of the corps of engineers and the bureau of reclamation; for 
a new program by which the government would purchase limited 
quantities of minerals to help domestic mineral industries adjust 
from defense-stimulated needs to more normal market condi- 
tions; for construction work of the Tennessee Valley authority ; 


Table Il.— Government Receipts and Expenditures—Great Britain 
(£ millions) 
Exchequer 
Exchequer 
Receipts, Estimate, Issues, cer 
Receipts 1955-56 1956-57 Expenditures 1955-56 1956~ 
Po AIR ee ain ca ona cite 1,943 2,086.  (Debtiservice™.0-entotas) ©) (so) Lepupmelis Loken (ele) 0) ¢ 2 .ewwe ee 704 
Surtax ares Sonus PANS Bk) SON AGNES ES 139 144 Payments to North Ireland exchequer «+ + + «+ «+ «+ # © = . 6 f, 
ATC to ae ear Mies oe toine ci 176 170+ + Others, 0: coh'+ balks SRC I face. Peas) hei : 1 1 
SULTS 0, a CI Ra RAV OLR are iE ae Oba Ce MGS OLE. 0 ae aot Total consolidated fund services. . + + + + es ee ee ° 744 778 
Profits tax and excess profits tax. . 2 + + + + e+ ee ee ee : p ates aol 
Other inland revenue duties «2. 6 2 ee ee ee ee eee 1 1 Supply servicel. CSO toc ee eee 1,405 1,499 
Total inland revenue . 2 6 6 2 6 6 ee ee ee we ww 2,540 2,680 Guilt ee eee ree 2,286 2,408 
GUstowisue) cole . lonea ete cs keke BE EO! Ds fob ie Ot Ol Gy omer ed 1,149 1,204 Customs and excise, inland revenue and 

Excise conte, te istlen +. 16) ovtee lems leu el elle peme. a Tel eue se 865 953 balance of post office votes . - + + + + © © © se eee 61 53 
Total customs and excise «6 6 2 6 ee ee ew ee 2,013 Py \BY/ Total supply services . 2. 2. 2 ee © ee ee ew oo 3,752 3,960 
Moétor-vehticle:duties.<. « < ss « « 6 « © e¢ « «6 es « « 87 92 Total ordinary expenditure. . . . s. 6 eee ee se eee 4,496 4,738 
Total receipts fromtaxes . . 1s 0 es eo ee eo oe ww 4,640 4,930 Surplus: Feaenrne wt lnel (Cloth sitters, cts iss liste «1 (6) fer a6 397 460 
Broadcast receiving licences . . 2. 2 2 2 ee ee ee ew 26 28 Total’ Has occas omictNetae’ ciieiis Sine ° ee o 4,893 5,198 

Receipts from sundry loans . « . 6 «© © © © © ew we ew wo 30 30 

Miscollanegusias <s'tcl mes! cs “eatet ley sss! of Mele isi eS) 6. os 198 210 

Total ordinary revenue ... 5 2. 2 se se ew we ew ew ww 4,893 5,198 


Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


for expansion of the national park service; and for a newly 
established loan fund for the fishing industry. 

Commerce and Housing.—Net budget expenditures for com- 
merce and housing programs in 1957 were shown in the midyear 
budget report to be $195,000,000 less than in 1956. The decline 
was the result of the shift of the federal-aid highway program to 
a separately financed highway trust fund. Federal-aid highway 
expenditures under the new legislation were expected to be sub- 
stantially larger than the actual 1956 budget expenditures of 
$740,000,000, but were not included in the 1957 budget totals. 
(See footnote to Table I.) 

Apart from federal-aid highways, commerce and housing ex- 
penditures were estimated to show a net rise of $545,000,000 in 
the fiscal year 1957. This reflected increases in most programs 
comprising this varied category. 

General Government.—Expenditures for general government 
services and activities in fiscal 1957 were included in the budget 
at $2,093,000,000, about $460,000,000 more than in 1955. The 
largest single increase, $292,000,000, was in the federal payment 
to the civil service retirement and disability fund. In addition, 
a marked increase was scheduled for outlays to speed moderniza- 
tion or replacement of government buildings. 

Interest.—Interest payments by the federal government were 
expected to rise by $304,000,000 to a total of $7,156,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1957. The advance was attributed to higher market 
rates of interest. These would increase the amount of interest 
payable on new securities and on those issued to finance maturing 
obligations. 

Great Britain.—The 1956-57 budget of Great Britain showed 
total receipts of £5,198,000,000, about £300,000,000 higher than 
in the preceding year. (See Table II.) This anticipated increase 
reflected expanded personal incomes and the effects, in their 
first full year, of the tax changes that had been made in the 
1955-56 budget. 

Several revisions in tax schedules were proposed in the April 
1956 budget document, but were expected to have little net ef- 
fect on total revenue. They included exemptions from income tax 
of the first £15 of interest received from certain savings in- 
stitutions and of premiums (not to exceed £500 or 10% of earned 
income) for the purchase of life annuities by self-employed per- 
sons. Approximately offsetting these reductions, estimated to 
cost from £40,000,000 to £60,000,000 on a full-year basis, were 
increases in the tax rates on distributed and undistributed profits 
and higher customs duties on tobacco. 

Total budget expenditures were estimated to increase from 
£4,496,000,000 in fiscal 1955-56 to £4,738,000,000 in fiscal 
1956-57. Defense costs, comprising about one-third of total ex- 
penditures, were scheduled to advance by £94,000,000. Higher 
expenditures for the national health service, assistance to local 


areas (chiefly for education) and national debt service largely 
accounted for the remainder of the estimated increase in govern- 
mental outlays. 

The 1956-57 budget provided for a surplus of £460,000,000. 
This was slightly larger than the £397,000,000 surplus of ordinary 
receipts over ordinary expenditures in the preceding year. 

(See also Dest, NATIONAL; INCOME AND Propuct, U.S.; 
TAXATION; UNITED STATES.) (CSERSZ) 


Buhl Foundation: sce SocieTIEs aNp Associations, U.S. 


Buildin d tp . | d Since the end 
g and Construction Industry. o: word war 
II, building and construction activity in the United States each 
year has exceeded the previous 12-month period, and estimates 
of the future have constantly been revised upward. In the first 
nine months of 1956, the value of construction work put in 
place amounted to about $32,700,000,000, or about 2% over the 
comparable period of the previous year. (See Table I.) This was 
equivalent to an annual rate of $44,500,000,000, compared with 
actual outlays of $43,000,000,000 in 1955. 

The advances were made despite the fact that private resi- 
dential construction, while constituting about one-third of the 
total, declined by 9% as a result of a contraction in the avail- 
ability of mortgage credit. The drop in this sector was more 
than compensated by increases in virtually all other types of 
private building activity. The construction of factories and- 
other industrial plants rose by 29%, and expenditures for com- 
mercial buildings, including offices, warehouses, stores and res- 
taurants, were 13% higher than the previous year. 

Expenditures for public construction, which constituted about 
30% of the national total in the first nine months of 1956, were 
6% above the January to September total in 1955. The con- 
struction of schools, highways, sewer and water facilities, and 
public service enterprises were at peak levels, while public 
industrial construction, consisting principally of atomic installa- 
tions, sagged to half of the previous year’s total. Public resi- 
dential building showed a moderate decline of 5% in the first 
nine months, but it was anticipated that the year-end total would 
equal or exceed 1955 levels. 

Construction Costs.—As the volume of construction moved 
upward, the pressure on building resources increased and the 
amount of construction that a dollar could purchase shrank. The 
composite cost index of the department of commerce reached a 
new high of 131.3 (1947-49=100) in July 1956, continuing the 
regular increases that began earlier in the year. The index for 
July 1955 was 5% higher than a year earlier with three-fourths 
of the advance taking place in the latter half of the previous 
12-month period. The various types of construction, ranging from 
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ksmall frame residences to heavy engineering projects, showed 
|; about the same general increase in cost. 


| labour statistics index, with most of the change taking place in 
|the latter half of 1955. With the exception of some lumber prod- 
Jucts, iron fixtures and insulation, the prices of virtually all 
materials showed increases in the course of the year. The 
greatest price increases were found in plumbing fixtures (up 
9%), asphalt roofing (up 7%), hardwoods (up 7%) and build- 
jing board (up 6%). The price of structural steel shapes remained 
nchanged, not yet reflecting the rise in steel prices that fol- 
lowed the signing of new and higher wage contracts during July 
1956. 

In midyear 1956, the output of most major building materials 
as at lower levels than in the same point of the previous year. 
[The greatest decline was in the production of asphalt products, 
which was 19% lower in June 1956, than in the comparable 
onth of 1955. The manufacture of heating and plumbing 
equipment and mill work each declined 13%, during this period, 
while paint and wood products declined 10% and 9% respec- 
iively. The mixed character of the market is shown, however, by 
he fact that the output of portland cement, iron and steel prod- 
acts, and clay construction products, was higher in June 1956 
‘han in any previous June. 

Employment and Earnings.—It always had been known that 
he building and construction industry was an important source of 
rmployment for United States workers. A recent revision of the 
sstimates of employment in this industry undertaken by the 
ureau of labour statistics revealed that the previous statistics, 
varticularly those for the more recent years, were marked un- 
cerstatements. For the year 1955, the previous data showed a 


Value (in $000,000) 


1956 1955 Aug. 

Type of construction Sept. Aug. July Sept. 1956 

e tal new construction . . ... $4,267 $4,279 $4,213 $4,148 + 
BME Verconshuction 4... <> <=. -. «2,840 2,862 2849 «2,879 —1 
. esidential building (nonfarm) . . . 1,416 1,422 1,430 1,561 tT 
N | New dwelling units. . . .. . 1,235 1,240 1,245 1,410 T 
yi). Additions and alterations . . . . 140 140 142 119 (0) 
{ | Nonhousekeeping . . . + + + « 4] 42 43 32 —2 
bearesidential building (nonfarm). 784 786 786 714 + 
Meeardustrial, . . . 6 6 2 he ew 273 273 268 213 io} 
geal Commercial « . 2 6 ee ee 289 294 301 303 =—=2 
. Office buildings and warehouses 126 123 115 102 +2 
i Stores, restaurants, garages. .« 163 171 186 201 —5 
/)( Other nonresidential building . . 222 219 217 198 +1 
Wie Religious». --.--- - 72 70 66 69 «+3 
SB) Education. . 2 2. 6 ee 49 49 48 45 ) 
ng Hospital and institutional . . - 30 28 26 31 +7 
a Social and recreational .. ~ If 27 26 22 0 
rm Miscellaneous . + «+ «+ + « = 44 45 51 31 =7) 
“giirrm construction . . . «6 + e « « 148 161 159 159 —8 
beh eee 480 481 462 433. ot 
WERRailroad . 2.2. + se 2e-e 40 39 39 36 «64:3 
a Telephone and telegraph. . . - 85 90 85 76 —6 
i) Ce eT a eae ee 355 352 338 321. HI 
WM Tother private. . + s+ os - 12 12 12 12 0 
Beene ae. | (1427 AIT) «= 1,864 1,269 =H 
isidential building .« « «+ + + « « 24 23 23 22 +4 

ft nresidential building. . + « + « 383 390 381 374 —2 
Meili tacc cose. + 3 43 42 38 as 2 
[acaedics ss . 229 235 231 So Meas 
ils ospital and institutional . . + + 32) 32 30 32 (0) 
i Other nonresidential building . « ve: 81 82 76 —2 
MBiitory facilities i202. cos. «+ 148 143 133 136 <3 
nT coke fe ee ae 615 600 575 533 +3 
ii wer and water... + + eo 123 127 123 100) —3 
4 blic service enterprises . » + + « 50 51 48 35 S74 
i nservation and development . - 65 65 64 53 0 
qc oth@r public. . 2. 2 ee ee 19 18 17 16 +6 
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Table l—Value of New Construction Put in Place in the U.S., Sept. 1956* 


Per cent change 
Sept. 1956 from 


*Joint estimates of the U.S. Department of Labor and the Department of Commerce. {Change of less than 0.5%. 
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Table !l_—Average Union Wage Scales for Selected Trades, July 1956 


Increase 
Rate level July 1955—July 1956 
Aver- Cents Per 


Trade High age Low per hour cent 
Bricklayerstaus ee 6 cia, eee ee eS $3.63 $2.50 16 5 
Carpenters... casts a e a sltete aioe Sis 1.88 12 4 
Electricians ions. lau caeucs te aigaticcun (sO 3.33 2.38 16 3: 
Painters’ vin vane oes © St fee ae SLD 3.02 1.75 15 5 
Rlasterersme Sicmcn suri. ucrucbre sere x OO 3.47 2.25 a 3 
Plumberste. notte ete fer ete ak ain OLD 3.34 2.40 15 5 
Building labourers . . . «, 28:00 2.18 1.00 14 7 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


total employment of 2,506,000 workers, while the revised figure 
put the level at 2,780,000. The sharpest revisions came in figures 
for the summer months, with June 1955 having been estimated 
at 2,928,000 instead of 2,615,000 shown in the previous tabula- 
tions. 

On the basis of the revised data, total employment in the in- 
dustry stood at 3,296,000 in July 1956, an increase of 264,000 
over the same month of the previous year. Special trade con- 
tractors (plumbing, heating, electrical work, etc.) engaged ap- 
proximately one-half of the workers and general contractors 
one-third. The remainder were employed on streets, highways 
and other nonbuilding activities. 

Increases in the work hours and in hourly earnings brought 
the wages of building workers to $103.25 a week in June 1956, 
the highest amount on record. This figure was $2.64 above the 
previous peak which occurred in Sept. 1955, and stood $6.62 
above the June 1955 average. Hourly earnings for the industry 
as a whole, which averaged $2.71 in June 1956, (14 cents over 
June 1955) also set a new record. The average work week during 
this month was 38.1 hours, or one-half hour longer than a year 
earlier. 

The trade union wage scales in the building industry experi- 
enced substantial increases in the course of the year. With few 
exceptions, minimum union 
rates rose in all areas of the 
United States, and the average 


Value Per cent 
lin $000,000) change, hourly rates increased for all 
Sept. Fist? months Ist? Moy erafts, (See Table 1k) Brick- 
1955 1956 1955 1955-56 oe : 
ws ele EI peed Sey eal layers, electricians, painters and 
ss eae ie 7 ee i plumbers received average in- 
er 306 fo saa 9 creases of 15 or 16 cents per 
=12 9,950 11,190 —11 hour, a rise equivalent to 5% 
+18 1,030 he Poca te of their previous rates. In- 
+28 326 243 +34 : 
410 6,436 5,497 +17 creases in other crafts were 
+28 2,236 1,733 +29 slightly lower, ranging from 11 
Fi att ‘ee a to 14 cents per hour. Thus, by 
19 1,481 1,361 +9 July 1955, organized building 
+12 1,746 1,594. +10 workers could again lay claim 
a a3 sa ay to being among the highest 
3 233 DE eT? paid in the nation, with brick- 
+23 196 UL eat layers receiving $3.63 on the 
if? rane yor ie average for straight time and 
£11 3,744 3,391 +10 building labourers drawing 
Sell 319 270 «+18 $2.18 per hour on the average. 
ae Se eS ake The National Highway 
) 87 129° =33 Program.—A_ national high- 
+12 9,933 9,330 +6 way program of unprecedented 
a? 189 199 —s scope was passed by congress 
aie ee py tind in 1956 after years of discus- 
aft 1,909 Tgagcukea sion and investigation. During 
0) 234 258 -9 the next 13 years it was antici- 
oat ae ag pated that more than $100,000,- 
415 3,780 3,328 +14 000,000 would be spent by fed- 
+23 950 CURE = iil eral, state and local govern- 
sh a ve ee ments for land acquisition and 
ie 132 LIZMEEIS engineering in addition to the 


untold billions that would be 
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invested in ancillary facilities and installations. Between 1957 
and 1969, more than 40,000 mi. of reinforced concrete and as- 
phalt highways would be constructed, forming a network that 
would link all cities with a population in excess of 50,000 per- 
sons. In addition, the established program of primary, secondary 
and urban road systems carried forth with federal aid would 
be continued, and in all probability there would be an increase 
in the construction of state and local roads outside the other 
systems. 

According to estimates of the U.S. bureau of public roads 
and the American Road Builders association, the expanded high- 
way construction program would require between one-half and 
two-thirds more materials than were currently being absorbed by 
road building. These included such materials as steel, cement, 
lumber, concrete, petroleum products and explosives, all of 
which were in demand for other types of construction activity. 
Moreover, enormous amounts of new equipment would be re- 
quired, involving additional billions of expenditure. 

Approximately 1,000,000 new jobs would be created by the 
program, half of which would be on the road and half in the off- 
site production of materials and in planning and design. 

Urban Renewal.—The attempts to eliminate slum and 
blighted areas and to place valuable urban land into pleasant and 
productive use moved forward in 1956. By July 31, the Urban Re- 
newal administration reported that capital grant reservation 
amounting to $670,000,000 to subsidize the write-down of slum 
land had been made for 386 projects located in 233 areas through- 
out the United States and its possessions. Plans for 127 projects 
had been approved for execution, and an additional 258 were in 
either the preliminary or final planning stages. 

To further this program, congress, in the Housing act of 1954, 
made provision for experimental studies of methods and tech- 
niques that could be devised in a field in which little experi- 
ence had been accumulated. By mid-1956, 13 such “section 314” 
demonstration projects were under way in a number of cities 
with a variety of approaches. 

In New York city, a 20-block area on the west side of Man- 
hattan was being subjected to intensive study to determine those 
structures that should be demolished, those that should be re- 
modelled or reconditioned, and those that should be left un- 
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signed to shorten the time for local communities to get slum 
clearance and rehabilitation projects and to reduce red tape 
and paperwork in qualifying for federal urban renewal assistance. 
This measure was presumably taken in response to the appeals 
of local communities who alleged that their renewal programs 
had been delayed by the length of time necessary to secure 
clearance from Washington, D.C. 

In general, the changes placed great emphasis on direct re- 
view and consultation on local progress through the use of 
field personnel, and less on the review of detailed documentation 
by the central office. In addition, the streamlining eliminated 
the interim planning reports on renewal projects and required 
only general data on the character and nature of an area at the 
time of application, leaving the final determination until de- 
tailed planning and survey data were developed. 

(See also ARCHITECTURE; BusINEss REVIEW; HOUSING; 
Town AND REGIONAL PLANNING.) (Cx. Ra.) 


ENcycLop&pIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Building America’s Houses 
(1947); The Living City (1953). 

Bulganin, Nikolai Alexandrovich viet potstica 
WiGanin, NIKO! ALEXANGFOVICN viet political 


leader, was born at Nizhny Novgorod (now Gorky), June 11. He 
joined the Communist party in 1917 and from 1922 held execu- 
tive posts in the Higher Council of National Economy. From Jan. 
1931 he was secretary of the Moscow city committee or “mayor” 
of the Soviet capital. He became chairman of the council of peo- 
ple’s commissars of the R.S.F.S.R. in 1937 and during 1938-41 he 
was also deputy chairman of the council of people’s commissars 
of the U.S.S.R. and head of the state bank. In 1934 he was elected 
a member of the central committee, but he was appointed a sub- 
stitute member of the Politburo only in 1946 and a full member 
in Feb. 1948. He first donned military uniform in Oct. 1941 as 
political commissar to G. K. Zhukov’s army group. In 1944 his 
mission was to organize the so-called Polish Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation which he brought to Lublin as the Polish pro- 
visional government. On Dec. 22, 1944, he succeeded K. E. 
Voroshilov as deputy commissar of the Soviet armed forces. He. 
was appointed a deputy chairman of the Soviet council of min- 
isters on March 19, 1946, and on March 3, 1947, as a marshal of 


the Soviet Union, he succeeded J. V. Stalin as minister of the: 
armed forces. On March 24, 19409, he was relieved of the latter 
duties, becoming the chief inspector of the Soviet satellite armies. 


touched. A team of architects, engineers, economists, lawyers 
and population housing experts began work in the sunimer of 
1956, and a report containing a program of action was due early 
in 1957. 

Philadelphia, Pa., received section 314 funds to conduct a 
leadership program in four areas of that city that had declined 
but had not reached a slum state. An attempt was being made on 
the neighbourhood level to secure the voluntary co-operation 
of both landlords and homeowners to make needed repairs, adapt 
the dwellings to more satisfactory family use and to improve the 
appearance of structures. A considerable degree of success was 
reported, but some resistance came from homeowners with low 
incomes and from absentee landlords who held their properties 
on their equities. 

A grant was also given to the city of Cleveland, O., to help 
establish a neighbourhood improvement centre to provide profes- 
sional help on architecture, construction and mortgage finance 
to property owners undertaking rehabilitation work. 

Detroit, Mich., was studying the causes of civic decay and 
organizing the aids available to rebuild and rehabilitate its 
blighted sectors. The study sought to find an optimum balance 
between conservation and rehabilitation and determine its re- 
lationship to a long-range capital improvement program for that 
city. 

In July 1956, the Urban Renewal administration announced a 
major change in its application and reporting procedures de- 
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PREMIER BULGANIN (left) offering a toast at a garden party given for US. 
air force chief of staff Gen. Nathan F. Twining (right) and other members of 
U.S. military mission which visited the U.S.S.R. in 1956 


| BULGARIA—BURMA 


Ja March 6, 1953, after Stalin’s death, he was appointed one 
| the four dea chairmen of the council of ministers and min- 
i cer of the armed forces. When G. M. Malenkov resigned as 
}airman of the Soviet council of ministers on Feb. 8, 1955, 
Jalganin succeeded him. 
\| During April 18-28, 1956, with N. S. Khrushchev, he paid an 
jicial visit to the United Kingdom. On Oct. 17 he sent a mes- 
yee to Pres. Dwight D, Eisenhower concerning the tests of 
jomic weapons. On Oct. 19, in Moscow, together with Ichiro 
jatoyama, the Japanese premier, he signed a declaration termi- 
{ting the state of war between the U.S.S.R. and Japan. On 
ov. t he wrote to Eisenhower concerning the Suez crisis. In al- 
pst identical notes sent on Nov. 5 to Sir Anthony Eden and Guy 
ollet, he spoke of Soviet willingness to “crush the aggressors.” 
| garia A people’s republic in the eastern part of the Bal- 
* kan peninsula, Bulgaria is bounded north by Ru- 
#ania, west by Yugoslavia, south by Greece and east by Turkey 
Wd the Black sea. Area 42,796 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 census) 7,022,- 
6; (1955 est.) 7,548,000. Language (1947 est.): Bulgarian 
W%; Turkish 9.8%. Religion (1947 est.): Greek Orthodox 
'%; Moslem 11.5% (of which one-sixth Pomaks, or Moslem 
Jilgars, remainder Turks); Roman Catholic 0.9%; Gregorian 
‘}menian 0.4%; Jewish 0.3%; Protestant 0.2%. Chief towns 
jpop., 1946 census; 1953 est. in parentheses): Sofia (cap.) 434,- 
‘3 (600,000); Plovdiv 125,440 (150,000); Varna (1947 est.) 
W792; Russe 53,420; Burgas 43,684; Dimitrovgrad (1955 est.) 
444000. First secretary of the Bulgarian Communist party, Todor 
s)ivkov; chairman of the presidium of the national assembly, 
{)m. Georgi Damianov; chairmen of the council of ministers in 
+56: Viko Chervenkoy and (from April 17) Anton Yugov. 
istory.—The main feature of the year 1956 was the reaction 
«the leadership of the Communist party to the Soviet denuncia- 
rm of Stalin and the upheavals which followed in eastern 
trrope. In the case of Bulgaria the reaction was closely linked 
«) Bulgarian-Yugoslav relations, and the bitter mistrust of 
jJirshal Tito for the Bulgarian Communist leader, Vlko Cher- 
4 thkov. In the eyes of the Yugoslav government, Chervenkov 
« mbolized the Stalinist method of domination in the people’s 
w#mocracies, and was also regarded as a traitor to Yugoslav- 
4 igarian friendship. 
«fie April the first public attacks on Chervenkov in Bulgaria 
, }oeared, and they were followed by a special plenary session 
‘the central committee at which Chervenkov’s removal from 
| premiership was decided upon, on the grounds of the damage 
ich his devotion to the “cult of personality” had done to the 
rutry. The formalities of his resignation and of the election 
nis successor, the former Communist minister of the in- 
er, Anton Yugov, were completed at a special session of 
national assembly on April 16. Chervenkov remained in the 
ernment as a deputy premier. At the same time, a commission 
, set up to examine the case of the former Communist leader, 
§ ji:icho Kostov, who had been executed in 1949 for Titoism. On 
‘) it. 18 the commission reported that Kostov had been sentenced 
Gi false evidence, and the government ordered his posthumous 
: jabilitation. 
1 /he Bulgarian people reacted to the change of prime ministers 
F 
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i mixed feelings. Some believed that it had come about at 
\} instigation of Marshal Tito, while others felt that the 
4 ge had not altered the Stalinist complexion of the party 
i lership. A number of Communist intellectuals called for 
liter freedom of the press and a revision of party policy in 
\culture and industry. At this the government took fright and 
| < punitive action against those who put forward such demands. 
article in the party organ Rabotnichesko Delo on Sept. 22 
Jained that under no circumstances must hostile criticism 
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be tolerated, because it was directed against the state. The same 
determination not to allow any relaxations of its dictatorship 
was in evidence throughout the Polish and Hungarian disturb- 
ances. It was clear that the policy of the Bulgarian Communist 
party was to rely on such methods rather than risk political up- 
heavals through liberalization. 

In agriculture, the government continued the rapid collectiviza- 
tion of the land. On Sept. 9 it was announced that 88% of all 
peasants had joined the farms, bringing with them 77% of the 
country’s arable land. 

The city of Varna, renamed Stalin, 
name. 


Education.—Schools (1953): 
primary 6,112, pupils 755,628, 


reassumed its ancient 
(M. Macx.) 


nursery 5,919, pupils 264,892; (1950) 
n teachers 18,801; higher primary 2,960, 
pupils 308,160, teachers 12,636; secondary 218, pupils 112,633, teachers 

4,624; (1952) vocational, pupils 67,679; institutions of higher educa- 
nce (1956) 22, students 33,000, teaching staff 2,800. 

Finance. —Budget (1956 est.): revenue 18,474,400,000 leva; expendi- 
ture 17,574,400,000 leva. Monetary unit: lev (pl. leva) with an official 
exchange rate, high and fictitious, of 6.80 leva to the U.S. $1. 

Foreign Trade.—(UN Economic Commission for Europe’s estimates, in 
U.S. dollars, 1954.) Trade turnover with all countries $410,000,000, in- 
cluding $370,000,000 with the countries of the Communist group. 

Transport and Communications. —Highways (1955) 13,780 mi. Licensed 
motor vehicles (Dec. 1955): cars 5,000, commercial 11,200. Railways 
(1952): 2,670 mi. Telephones (1954 est.): 61,000; radio receiving sets 
(1952) about 300,000, including 78,000 community ‘loud speakers. 

Agriculture-—Main crops (metric tons, 1934-38 average; 1948—so in 
parentheses): wheat 1,690,000 (1,503, 000); maize 913,000 (890,000); 
barley 365,000 (249,000); rye 264,000 (170,000); oats 122,000 (97,- 
000); potatoes 109,000; tobacco 31,200 (20,000); sugar, raw 18,000 
(58,000). Wine production (1938; 1949 in parentheses): 2,373,000 (426,- 
ooo) hi. Livestock (1939; 1953 est. in parentheses): sheep and goats 
II,000,000 (8,400,000); cattle 1,640,000 (1,700,000); pigs 1,084,000 
(2,074,000); horses 584,000 (460,000). Wool production, greasy basis 
(1934-38; 1951 in parentheses): 9,600 (12,700). 

Industry—Production (metric tons if not otherwise stated, 1938; 1955 
est. in parentheses): coal 146,000 (400,000): lignite 1,942,000 (9,900,- 
000); electricity 202,000,000 (2,100,000,000) kw.hr.; steel (1955) 200,- 
000; cement 194,000 (825,000) ; sulphuric acid 6,900 (32,400); cotton 
fabrics 33,000,000 (139,000,000) metres. 


Burke, Arleigh Albert som cr so at Bouter 


19 at Boulder, 
Colo., and was graduated from the U.S. naval academy at An- 
napolis, Md., in 1923, later taking an M.S. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. As an ensign he served aboard 
the U.S. battleship “Arizona.” Placed in command of a destroyer 
division and later a destroyer squadron in 1943, he earned the 
nickname of ‘‘31-Knot Burke” because of his swift and hard- 
hitting destroyer attacks on the Japanese fleet and merchant 
marine in the Pacific during World War II. After the war he was 
leader of the so-called “admirals’ revolt” against unification of 
the U.S. armed forces; at the same time he opposed the air force’s 
advocacy of B-36 long-range atomic bombers as the key to U.S. 
strategic offense and proposed instead the construction of a 
fleet of supercarriers by the navy. Burke was advanced to the 
rank of rear admiral in June 1950, serving thereafter in the 
Korean war. At the time of his appointment on May 25, 1955, by 
Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower as chief of naval operations, Burke 
was commander of the U.S. navy’s Atlantic destroyer staff and 
g3rd on the list of ranking naval line officers. His appointment 
to succeed Adm. Robert B. Carney was effective Aug. 16, 1955, 
with the rank of full admiral. i 
In July 1956 Burke was reported to have disagreed with a plan 
attributed to Adm. Arthur W. Radford (q.v.), chairman of the 
U.S. joint chiefs of staff, to reduce U.S. armed forces personnel 
by 800,000 betore 1961. 


An independent federal republic on the eastern side 
Burma. of the Bay of Bengal, Burma lies between Pakistan 
and India on the northwest, Tibet on the north and China, Laos 
and Thailand (Siam) on the east. The republic comprises Burma 
proper, the Karen, Shan, Kachin and Kayah states, and the Chin 
special division. Area: 261,757 sq.mi. Pop.: (1941 census) 16,- 


823,798; (1955 est.) 19,434,000. Racially, the peoples of Burma 
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are Mongoloid. Religion: Buddhist (90%). Language: Burmese 
(66%). Largest indigenous minorities: Karens, Shans, Kachins, 
Chins, etc. Largest immigrant minorities (1955 est.): Indian 
600,000, divided equally between Moslems and Hindus; Chinese 
350,000. Chief towns (pop., 1953 preliminary census): Rangoon 
(cap.) 711,520; Mandalay 182,367; Moulmein 101,720. Presi- 
dent of the republic, Ba U; prime ministers in 1956: Nu and 
(from June 12) Ba Swe. 

History.—The Karen and communist rebellions continued 
throughout 1956. The amnesty offer made in Oct. 1955 expired 
in April and it was estimated that 3,000 Karens and 5,000 com- 
munists then remained under arms. About 3,000 Chinese nation- 
alists were also thought to be living in scattered groups along 
the Burma-Thailand frontier, but they were relatively quiescent. 

The chamber of deputies was dissolved by the president as from 
March 1 and elections were held on April 27. Voting for the 125 
seats in the upper house started on May 22, but was delayed 
in some constituencies because of security and other difficulties. 
A number of the 250 seats in the lower house were also left un- 
filled for the same reasons; of the 233 results announced by the 
middle of May, the governing group, the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom (Socialist) league, had secured 144 seats and its allies 
25, while the principal opposition group, the Burma National 
United Front, secured 46. The B.N.U-F. claimed that it supported 
A.F.P.F.L. policy generally, but disagreed with it on policy 
toward the rebellion; it supported a negotiated settlement and 
the readmission of the Communist party into political life. 

The relative success of the B.N.U.F. provoked some alarin in 
the A.F.P.F.L., and Nu, the prime minister, resigned, ostensibly 
to devote his energies to revivifying the A.F.P.F.L. of which he 
was president, though he later expressed his intention of resign- 
ing this position at the league congress in Jan. 1957. On June 12 
he was succeeded by Ba Swe. It was suggested that Nu would 
return to office after a year, and he continued to play an impor- 
tant part in the conduct of government business, especially for- 
eign affairs. 

The two principal economic problems faced by the govern- 
ment were the advantageous disposal of rice exports and the 
control of inflation. 

In order to dispose of its rice Burma undertook a number of 
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“THE CHINESE CULTURAL MISSION IS COMING,” 
Hanthawaddy, a Burmese newspaper in Rangoon : 


a 1956 cartoon from 


BUSES—BUS!INESS REVIEW 


barter agreements with communist countries. The goods sent 
return were not always those required by Burma, or were of bé 
quality, or arrived in embarrassing quantity. As a result, by tl 
summer, when inquiries for rice for cash were coming in fro 
other customers, the barter deals had become something of < 
embarrassment to Burma. The textile position was improve 
by a series of deals with Japan, India, the German Federa)] R 
public and Great Britain for the supply of textiles against ra 
cotton made available to Burma by the United States for Bu 
mese currency. In addition to barter agreements with easte1 
European countries, an agreement with India, under which tl 
latter was to purchase 2,000,000 tons of rice over five years, wi 
announced on May 23. The agreement, which aimed at balancir 
trade between the two countries, was signed on Sept. 5. C 
May 4 the government secured two loans totalling $19,350,0¢ 
from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develo] 
ment and on Sept. 25 decided to accept a loan of $25,000,000 ft 
economic development from the United States. 

Burma’s relations with China were overshadowed by repor 
during the summer of incursions by Chinese troops into the W 
area and the Kachin state in northern Burma. A joint commun 
qué issued on Nov. g and a statement by Nu on Nov. ro mac 
it clear that, in return for a withdrawal of Chinese troops b 
hind the boundary fixed in 1941 in the Wa area, the Burmes 
would have to surrender the Namwan assigned tract, a narro 
wedge of territory running into Burma hitherto held on perpetu: 
lease from China, and also three areas commanding passes iro! 
China in the Kachin state. During negotiations on this issue N 
visited China at the end of October and Chou En-lai, the Chines 


prime minister, visited Burma during December. (A. S. B. O.) 


Education.—Schools (state only, March 1955): primary 8,951, pupi 
1,096,000, teachers (1954-55) 23,337; Secondary and middle 625, pupi 
146,200, teachers (1954-55) 4,660. Pupils in private schools (1954) 82 
200. Vocational schools and institutes 8 (including 3 artisan training cel 
tres with 2,235 pupils). Teacher training institutes (1955-56) 4, studen 
1,570. University of Rangoon (including intermediate colleges and branc 
medical college, Mandalay), students (1955) 9,000. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: kyat with an average exchans 
rate of 4.776 to the U.S. dollar in 1955 and 4.75 in Feb. 1956. Budge 
(1953-54 actual) revenue 996,000,000 kyats, expenditure (current) 756 
000,000 kyats, (capital) 544,000,000 kyats; (1956-57 est.) revenue 891 
000,000 kyats, expenditure 877,000,000 kyats. Currency circulation (De 
1954) 574,800,000 kyats, (Aug. 1955) 701,600,000 kyats. Deposit mone 
(Dec. 1954) 284,400,000 kyats, (Dec. 1955) 398,500,000 kyats. Gol 
and foreign exchange holdings (Dec. 1954) U.S. $142,400,000, (Dec. 1955 
U.S. $116,400,000. 

Foreign Trade.—(1955): Imports 856,500,000 kyats; exports 1,079,400 
ooo kyats. Main sources of imports (1955): India 18%; U.K. 26%; oth 
sterling area 8%; continental E.P.U. (European Payments’ Union cou 
tries) 16%; Japan 21%; U.S. and Canada 3%. Main destinations of e: 
ports (1955): India 18%; Japan 18%; Ceylon 7%; Indonesia 5%; U- 
9%; other sterling area 14%. Chief exports (1955): rice 76%: teak 2% 
cotton 4%. 

Transport and Communicaticns.—Roads (1954): 40,792 km. Motor vs 

hicles in use (1954); passenger 12,900; commercial 11,400. Railway 
(1955) 2,900 km.; passenger-km. (Sept. 1953-54) 701,000,000; freigh 
ton-km. (Sept. 1954-55) 606,000,000. Telephones (Jan. 1955) 7,20¢ 
Radio sets (1952) 15,000. 
_ Agriculture. —Main crops (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses) 
rice 6,509,000 (5,804,000); rubber (exports) 10,400 (12,400); sesam 
44,800 (36,400); peanuts 208,000 (156,000); cottonseed 39,000 (35 
000); cotton, lint 20,000 (18,000); tobacco (1954) 48,300 (47,80 
in 1953); sugar, raw value (1954) 23,000 (25,000 in 1953); dry beat 
(in 1953) 115,000. Livestock (excluding Shan and Kayah states, Mare 
1954); oxen 4,731,000; sheep 33,000; buffaloes 826,000; pigs 480,00¢ 
goats 222,000. Timber (round logs, 1955-56): 706,230 cu. tons (includir 
162,301 cu. tons of teak). : 

Industry.—Electricity consumption (Rangoon area, 1954) 48,756,0¢ 
kw.hr. Production (metric tons, 1955): tin concentrates (metal content 
960; crude oil 199,200; cement (1954) 58,900; other minerals (met 
content, 1954), lead 22,900, zinc (April 1953-54) 11,500, tungsten 45¢ 
silver (1953) 20,900. 
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Business Review Sparked by the continued high level ¢ 
* federal government spending for na 

tional defense, the unprecedented expansion in business invest 

ment for new plants and equipment, and the high and risin 

volume of consumer demand backed by a high and rising volum 
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*}' disposable personal income augmented by further expansion in 
*‘}ensumer credit, the economy of the United States expanded 
Yeoadly in 1956. New all-time high levels of activity were re- 
“tyrded in almost every sector of the economy except agriculture 
“hhich continued to be depressed for the fifth consecutive year. 

| The upturn in business activity which began in the fourth 
SJaarter of 1954 as readjustments to the changes in demand 

cident to the cessation of the Korean war were completed, con- 
_}aued without interruption and at an accelerated rate through- 
ft to55. During the first three quarters of 1956, the high 

vels of economic activity reached in the fourth quarter of 
1855 were maintained, and in many sectors of the economy new 

_-time high levels were reached. Reflecting the accelerated rate 

expansion in the economy and, in part, feeding it, disposable 
_*rsonal income increased rapidly through the first three quarters 
“) 10956, and in the third quarter was at an all-time high sea- 

ally adjusted annual rate of $288,800,000,000. 

{Production of consumer goods tended to keep pace with rising 
a}msumer demand during the first four months of the year with 
*}> result that retail prices remained relatively unchanged at 

21955 level through April. From May through July food prices 

creased substantially, and prices of apparel and rents moved 

ard. The pressure of expanding demand on supply, however, 
“Tks reflected in the behaviour of wholesale commodity prices 
@}oer than farm products and foods which rose sharply during 
*}> last two quarters of 1955, and continued to rise with only 
<tmor interruptions through the first three quarters of 1956. 
. x0lesale prices of farm products and processed foods also made 
wine gains. 

eavy demands for funds by business concerns during the first 
ee quarters of the year resulted in a sharp increase in busi- 
Yss joans at commercial banks, and in meeting this strong 
vate demand for loans banks continued to sell United States 
j }vernment securities in large volume. Interest rates rose in 
a rch and April reflecting the strong demand for credit and 

| pressure on commercial bank reserves. Following advances 
| arket rates of interest federal reserve credit policy shifted 

‘late 1955 and in 1956 from a position of ease to restraint 

\ inflationary pressures, and discount rates at federal reserve 

i thks were raised from 1.5% to 3.0%. 
National Product.—The gross national product or expendi- 
i! he representing the total of personal consumption expenditures, 
“ss private domestic investment, net foreign investment, and 
ile val federal, state and local government expenditures rose 
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GULFGATE SHOPPING CITY, outside Houston, Texas, a $32,000,000 shopping 
centre, largest in the south, opened Sept. 20, 1956 


steadily throughout the four quarter period ending with the 
third quarter of 1956. In the third quarter of 1956, the gross 
national product as reported by the department of commerce was 
at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $413,000,000,000, a new 
all-time high. This high annual rate in the third quarter of the 
year represented an increase of $16,200,000,000 in annual rate 
from the third quarter of 1955, and of $9,600,000,000 from the 
first quarter of 1956. 

In the third quarter of 1956, the department of commerce 
reported personal consumption expenditures at a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of $267,000,000,000, an increase of $9,200,- 
000,000 from the third quarter in 1955, and of $5,300,000,000 
from the first quarter of 1956. Gross private domestic investment 
after reaching a new high annual rate of $65,100,000,000 in the 
last quarter of 1955 dropped to $63,100,000,000 in the first 
quarter of 1956, but was stepped up to $64,200,000,000 in the 
second quarter where it remained substantially unchanged 
through the third quarter of the year, at a rate $1,700,000,000 
above the third quarter of 1955. 

The decline in the annual rate of gross private domestic in- 
vestment in the first quarter of 1956 was due primarily to the 
sharp drop from the fourth quarter of 1955 in business inven- 
tories, which continued to decline sharply through the second 
and third quarters of the year, reaching a low annual rate of 
$r,000,000,000 in the third quarter of 1956, a drop in annual 
rate of $5,100,000,000 from the high rate of $6,100,000,000 in 
the fourth quarter of 1955. Private domestic investment other 
than in business inventories, that is, fixed investment in new 
constructions and producers’ durable equipment, mounted 
steadily throughout the first three quarters of 1956, and the 
annual rate of $63,000,000,000 reported by the department of 
commerce in the third quarter of the year represented a gain 
in annual rate of $4,500,000,000 from the third quarter in 1955, 
and of $4,000,000,000 from the first quarter of the year. 

During the last three quarters of 1955, the annual rate of 
government expenditures, federal, state and local, for goods and 
services crept up gradually, and the third quarter annual rate of 
$78,100,000,000 was an increase of $1,600,000,000 from the 
second quarter of 1955. During the first three quarters of 1956, 
the gradual uptrend was continued and in the third quarter of 
the year reached $80,300,000,000, of which $33,100,000,000 
represented state and local government expenditures, and $47,- 
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200,000,000, federal government expenditures. 

National Income.—The upward trend in the national income, 
or purchasing power distributed through the economy, which be- 
gan in the fourth quarter of 1954 continued sharply upward 
throughout 1955, and through the first two quarters of 1956. At 
an annual rate of $338,700,000,000 in the second quarter of 1956, 
the total was $3,800,000,000 above the first quarter of the year, 
$4,300,000,000 above the fourth quarter of 1955, and $16,800,- 
000,000 above the corresponding quarter in 1955. 

The income flow to employees, as reported by the department 
of commerce, after reaching a new high seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rate of $230,300,000,000 in the fourth quarter of 1955, 
continued to increase throughout the first three quarters of 
1956, and in the third quarter was at an annual rate of $240,400,- 
000,000, a gain in rate of $7,400,000,000 from the first quar- 
ter of the year, and of $13,600,000,000 from the third quarter 
of 1955. 

Corporate profits before tax and after inventory valuation 
adjustments increased steadily throughout 1955, and in the 
fourth quarter of rg55 reached a new high annual rate of $43,- 
400,000,000. The seasonally adjusted annual rate for the year 
1955 at $40,900,000,000 was a new all-time high. During the first 
two quarters of 1956, the annual rate declined from the fourth- 
quarter 1955 high, but at an annual rate of $40,900,000,000 
in the first quarter of 1956, and of $39,800,000,000 in the 
second quarter, compared favourably with the first two quarters 
of 1955. 

Proprietors’ income in business and the professions increased 
steadily throughout the four quarters of 1955 and continued to 
increase through the first three quarters of 1956, reaching a 
new high annual rate of $29,500,000,000 in the third quarter 
of 1956. Rental income of persons dropped slowly throughout 
1955 to an annual rate of $9,800,000,000 in the fourth quarter 
of 1955 and remained at substantially the same rate during the 
first three quarters of 1956. Net income from interest rose con- 
tinuously throughout 1955 and continued to increase through the 
third quarter of 1956 when the seasonally adjusted annual rate 
reported by the department of commerce was $12,000,000,000. 

The decline in proprietors’ income from farming, which had 
been in process with only minor interruptions since the fourth 
quarter of 1951, continued through the first two quarters of 
1956 and was only slightly reversed in the third quarter when 
the preliminary estimate by the Council of Economic Advisers 
of $11,600,000,000 in the seasonally adjusted annual rate in- 
dicated an increase of $300,000,000 from the second quarter of 
1956 and from the third quarter of 1955. The average annual 
rate for the first three quarters of 1956 at $11,500,000,000 was 
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$300,000,000 below the average rate for the same period in 1955. 
and $4,600,000,000 below the average rate for 1951. (See alse 
INCOME AND Propwct, U.S.) 

Personal Income, Spending and Savings.—Disposable per- 
sonal income, that is, personal income after personal taxes, in- 
creased markedly after the first quarter of 1955, reflecting the 
expansion in all segments of the economy except agriculture, and 
continued to increase during the first three quarters of 1956. 
Disposable personal income in the third quarter of 1956, accord. 
ing to the preliminary estimate of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, was at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $288,300,- 
000,000, an increase in annual rate of $8,100,000,000 from the 
first quarter of 1956, and of $14,500,000,000 from the third 
quarter in 1955. 

Personal consumption expenditures, reflecting the rapid and 
substantial rise in disposable personal income, also increased 
substantially and steadily throughout 1955 and through the first 
three quarters of 1956. In the third quarter of 1956, the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers estimated personal consumption ex- 
penditures at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $267,000,000,- 
000, an increase of $5,300,000,000 from the first quarter of 
1956, and of $15,200,000,000 from the third quarter of 1955. 

Personal savings paralleled the increase in personal expendi- 
tures throughout 1955 and the first three quarters of 1956, in- 
creasing from an annual rate of $13,900,000,000 or 5.3% of 
disposable personal income in the first quarter of 1955 to $21,- 
300,000,000 or 7.4% of disposable personal income in the third 
quarter of 1956. 

Total personal income flow before taxes in the third quarter 
of 1956 was estimated by the Council of Economic Advisers at 
an annual rate of $327,100,000,000, an increase in rate of $12,- 
500,000,000 from the fourth quarter in 1955. Personal taxes in 
the third quarter of 1956 were: estimated at an annual rate of 
$38,800,000,000, an increase in rate of $2,500,000,000 from the 
fourth quarter in 1955. Thus, disposable personal income was 
expanded by approximately $10,000,000,000 during this four 
quarter period ending with the third quarter of 1956. 

Government Expenditures.—Federal, state and local govern- 
ment expenditures for goods and services during the first three 
quarters of 1956 were slightly greater than in the corresponding 
quarters in 1955, due primarily to some expansion in state anc¢ 
local government expenditures; federal government expenditures 
during the first two quarters of 1956 were slightly lower than 
in the corresponding quarters of 1955, and in the third quarter 
were only slightly above the third quarter of 1955. The depart. 
ment of commerce estimated the annual rate of government ex: 
penditures in the third quarter of 1956 at $80,300,000,000, 01 
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| 
jaich $47,200,000,000 represented federal wernment expendi- 
res and $33,100,000,000 represented state and local government 
penditures. Of the federal government total of $47,200,000 ,000, 
Fpenditures for national security accounted for $41,700,000,000 
|) 88.3% of total federal expenditures. During the first three 
jparters of 1956, federal government expenditures for national 
|icurity increased by $1,200,000,000 while expenditures for 
jiher federal functions declined by $400,000,000. (See also 
\/SDGET, NATIONAL.) 
. Eedusirial Production.—Industrial production as measured by 
‘jte federal reserve board index rose sharply and continuously 
roughout 1955 from the low point in mid 1954, and by Dec. 
‘p55 had climbed to a new high of 144% of the 1947-49 average. 
uring the first quarter of 1956, production declined from the 
ecember high and in March 1956 the index had dropped to 
: 1%, a decline of 3 percentage points. There was an upturn to 
‘k3% in April, but in May and June the index fell again to 141%, 
‘lid, reflecting the effects of the steel strike, dropped in July to 
‘6%. With the settlement of the steel strike, production re- 
‘}unded rapidly in August and September, and at 144% in Sep- 
mber had regained the previous high peak reached in Dec. 1955. 
{though production in both the durable- and the nondurable- 
*)ods industries slackened and declined during the first two quar- 
“iss of 1956, the drop was more pronounced in the durable-goods 
ustries which also were more seriously affected by the mid- 
‘}mmer steel strike. During the first seven months of the year 
‘Wing in July 1956, the durable-goods index dropped 13 points, 
wpm 160% of the 1947-49 average to 147%. During the same 
ren-month period, the nondurable-goods index dropped only 
ooints, from 129% of the 1947-49 average to 127%. 
; ployment.—Total employment dropped sharply during the 
St two months of 1955, and continued to drift lower during the 
‘kt two months of 1956, but in March the downward trend was 
ersed and employment increased steadily and rapidly through 
‘}eust with only a slight drop in September. At the low point 
February, the department of labour reported employment at 
5576,000 and unemployment at 2,914,000 or 4.4% of the 
Milian labour force. By August, employment had climbed to a 
i%}y all-time high of 66,752,000 and unemployment had dropped 
iM }2,195,000 or 3.2% of the civilian labour force. Because of the 
i \uction after July in the number of persons in the civilian 
‘hour force, unemployment continued to decline through Sep- 
WPaber in spite of the drop in the number employed. Unemploy- 
‘fat in September had dropped to 1,998,000, or only 2.9% of 
i jabour force. (See also EMPLOYMENT.) 
“Wages and Hours.—Average hourly earnings of production 
1) related workers in manufacturing continued to creep upward 
King the fourth quarter of 1955 and throughout the first three 
nrters of 1956, and in Sept. 1956 were reported by the de- 
tment of labour at $2.00 per hour. The September hourly rate 
| the durable-goods industries was 31 cents greater than in the 
fi durable-goods industries, the hourly rate in the former aver- 
5} ag $2.13, and in the latter, $1.82. Hourly rates in building 
5 truction were substantially higher than in manufacturing, 
“raging around $2.75 per hour during the first two quarters 
vt the year, and in retail trade were substantially lower than 
. anufacturing, averaging around $1.55 per hour during the 
y 1. two quarters of the year. Average hours worked per week 
at manufacturing during the first three quarters of the year 
‘he down about 1 hour per week from the fourth quarter of 
ks with the durable-goods industries averaging slightly more 
“ih. 40 hours per week, and the nondurable-good industries, 
uM latly more than 39 hours. Hours of work per week in building 
Ast ruction increased during the first three quarters of the 
he ahd the August average of 37.2 hours was an increase of 
| 


} 


tb 
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ours from the January average of 35.1 hours. 
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Preliminary estimates by the department of labour for August 
and September indicated a slight increase from previous months 
with average weekly earnings in September at $81.00 per week, 
about 30 cents per week higher than the Dec. 1955 average. 
Weekly earnings in Sept. 1956 averaged $87.54 in the durable- 
goods industries, an increase of $2.64 per week from January 
and of $2.88 per week from Sept. 1955. In the nondurable-goods 
industries, the September average was $72.25, an increase of 
$2.42 from January and of $3.28 from Sept. 1955. Weekly earn- 
ings in building construction in Aug. 1956 averaged $104.53, a 
gain of $8.36 per week from January and of $6.50 from Aug. 
1955. Weekly earnings in retail trade in August at $61.78 were 
up $2.34 per week from January and $1.59 from Aug. 1955. (See 
also WAGES AND Hours.) 

Prices.—Commodity prices at wholesale rose sharply during 
the first three quarters of 1y56, reversing the relatively stable 
trend which had prevailed from Jan. 1953 until the fourth 
quarter of 1955. The department of labour’s all-commodity 
wholesale price index in Sept. 1956 had advanced to 115.3% of 
the 1947-49 average, an increase of 3.4 points from Jan. 1956, 
and of 3.6 points from Sept. 1955. All components of the all- 
commodity index including farm products and processed foods 
participated in the upward trend in wholesale prices during the 
first five months of the year, and the June and July dip in prices 
was experienced by all components although in varying degrees 
as was also the slight upturn in September. Although the trends 
in the major components of the all-commodity index were in 
the same general direction and generally upward during the 
first three quarters of 1956, the disparity between the prices of 
farm products and processed foods and the prices of commodities 
other than farm products and foods which began early in 1951 
and had continued for the past five years was not materially 
lessened. The parity ratio for farm prices, that is, the ratio of 
the index of prices received by farmers to the parity index based 
on average prices in the period 1910-14 dropped to 80 in Dec. 
1955, rose gradually to 86 in June, declined to 82 in August, 
where it remained in September. The September parity ratio of 
82 was 25 points below the average for the year 1951 when the 
parity ratio stood at 107. 

The all-items consumer price index in August at 116.8% of the 
1947-49 average was 2.2 points above Jan. 1956, and 2.3 points 
above Aug. 1955. The index of retail food prices in August at 
113.1 was up 3.9 points from January, and the index of apparel 
prices at 105.5 was up 1.4 points from January. (See also 
PRICES. ) 

New Plant and Equipment.—Business expenditures on plant 
and equipment increased sharply throughout 1955. The July- 
August survey of business expenditures on plant and equipment 
made by the Securities and Exchange commission and the depart- 
ment of commerce indicated a continued increase in expenditures 
through the second half of 1956 of such magnitude as to raise the 
annual rate in the fourth quarter of the year to $38,000,000,000 
and bringing the expected total for the year 1956 to $35,300,- 
000,000, an increase of $6,600,000,000 over the expenditures in 
1955. 

For the year 1956, manufacturing expenditures were estimated 
by the department of commerce at a new high total of $15,250,- 
000,000, an increase of $3,810,000,000 from 1955 expenditures. 
The 1956 outlay for new plant and equipment in the manufactur- 
ing industries was about equally divided between the durable- 
and the nondurable-goods industries, the estimated total for 
the durable-goods industries being $7,720,000,000, and for the 
nondurable-goods industries, $7,530,000,000. Commercial ex- 


penditures for new plant and equipment in 1956 were estimated at 
$10,710,000,000, an increase of $1,240,000,000 from 1955; rail- 
road expenditures at $1,320,000,000, an increase of $400,000,000; 
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public works and utilities expenditures at $5,010,000,000, an 
increase of $700,000,000; and mining expenditures at $1,240,- 
000,000, an increase of $280,000,000. 

Construction.—Expenditures for new construction reached a 
new high level in 1955 and were reported by the department of 
commerce at $43,000,000,000 for the year, an increase of $5,- 
200,000,000 from 1954. During the first three quarters of 1956, 
construction expenditures continued to edge up gradually from 
the new high 1955 level, and in each of the three months of the 
third quarter of 1956 were at a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of $44,500,000,000, an increase in rate of $1,500,000,000 from 
the 1955 level. 

Private construction—residential nonfarm and business con- 
struction—continued to constitute about 70% of the total, and 
federal, state and local government, the remainder. In Sept. 1956, 
the department of commerce reported expenditures for private, 
nonfarm residential building at a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of $15,400,000,000, the same rate as prevailed in Jan. 1956 and 
in the intervening months but $1,700,000,000 below the Sept. 
1955 rate. Business expenditures in Sept. 1956 were at an annual 
rate of $15,700,000,000, an increase in rate of $1,100,000,000 
from Jan. 1956, and of $1,200,000,000 from Sept. 1955. Public 
construction, federal, state and local government construction, 
fluctuated around $13,000,000,000 throughout the first three 
quarters of 1956, and at an annual rate of $13,400,000,000 in 
September was $1,000,000,000 above the 1955 rate. (See also 
ARCHITECTURE; BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY; 
HousInc. ) 

Consumer Credit.—Consumer credit expanded continuously 
and rapidly throughout 1955 after a slight decline in January and 
February, and in December reached a new all-time high at $36,- 
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225,000,000, an increase of $6,100,000,000 from Dec. 1954. After 
a slight drop in January and February of 1956, the uptrend was 
resumed and continued through August when the amount out- 
standing was reported by the board of governors of the federal 
reserve system at $37,503,000,000, an increase of $1,904,000,000 
from Jan. 1954, of $3,867,000,000 from Aug. 1955, and of $1,- 
278,000,000 from Dec. 1955, the previous all-time high. Of the 
total consumer credit outstanding in Aug. 1956, 78% was instal- 
ment credit which at $29,427,000,000 was $1,658,000,000 greater 
than in Jan. 1956, and $3,272,000,000 greater than in Aug. 1955. 
Of the instalment credit outstanding in Aug. 1956, 52.2% was 
automobile paper which at $15,361,000,000 was $1,047,000,000 
greater than in Jan. 1956, and $1,814,000,000 above Aug. 1955. 
Other consumer-goods paper, constituting about 17.5% of total 
instalment credit outstanding, fluctuated around $6,000,000,000 
during the first eight months of 1956, and at $6,319,000,000 in 
Aug. 1956 was $557,000,000 greater than in Aug. 1955. Personal 
loans also increased steadily throughout the first eight months 
of 1956, and the amount outstanding in Aug. 1956 at $6,052,- 
000,000 was $525,000,000 above Jan. 1956, and $795,000,000 
above Aug. 1955. Loans for repair and modernization fluctuated 
around $1,600,000,000 during the first eight months of 1956, 
little changed from the 1955 average. (See also CONSUMER 
CREDIT; FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM.) 

Commercial Bank Loans and Investments.—Commercial 
bank loans at the end of Aug. 1956 as reported by the board of 
governors of the federal reserve system were at a record high 
of $87,600,000,000, an increase of $5,600,000,000 from Jan. 1956, 
and of $9,200,000,000 from Aug. 1955. The sharp downward 
trend in commercial bank investments in United States govern- 
ment securities which began early in 1955 was continued through 
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uly 1956 with some increase in such investments in August. At 
je low point of the decline in July 1956, commercial bank hold- 
Lugs of government securities as of the end of the month at 
|55,900,000,000 were down $5,000,000,000 from Jan. 1956. At 
ae end of Aug. 1956 after a $1,000,000,000 increase from July, 
pmmercial bank holdings of government securities were $4,000,- 
90,000 below Jan. 1956, and $5,600,000,000 below Aug. 1955. 
jommercial bank investments in securities other than govern- 
ent securities remained relatively unchanged through the first 
wht months of 1956 at around $16,500,000,000, substantially 
same level as was maintained throughout 1955. 

‘Sales and Inventories.—Seasonally adjusted manufacturers’ 
ijles in Aug. 1956 were reported by the department of commerce 
} $27,500,000,000, a gain of $500,000,000 from Jan. 1956 and 
only $300,000,000 from Aug. 1955. Manufacturing inventories 
. Aug. 1956 at $49,400,000,000 were $3,100,000,000 above Jan. 
#556, and $5,100,000,000 above Aug. 1955. 

“During the first eight months of 1956 wholesale sales fluctu- 
Red from $10,300,000,000 in January and March to $10,700,- 
£0,000 in August when they were $800,000,000 above Aug. 1955. 
Wholesale inventories were also relatively stable throughout the 
‘pst eight months of 1956, fluctuating between $12,400,000,000 
| January and $12,800,000,000 in July and August, with August 
}ventories $800,000,000 above Aug. 1955. Retail sales during 
}2 first eight months of the year edged up slightly from the 
kh levels established in the last half of 1955 after minor fluc- 


j}2 department of commerce at $15,900,000,000. Retail inven- 
s}ries after increasing sharply during the last two months of 
i55 and the first two months of 1956 declined in March and 
‘kciled off through August at $23,800,000,000. 

Corporate Profits—The department of commerce reported 
porate profits after taxes at a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
K$23,000,000,000 in Dec. 1955, an increase in annual rate of 
200,000,000 from the first quarter of the year. In the second 
“}irter of 1956, the annual rate dropped to $21,300,000,000, a 
pp of $1,700,000,000 from the fourth quarter 1955 rate, but 
J $x,000,000,000 greater than in the second quarter of 1955. 
At an annual rate of $12,300,000,000 in the third quarter of 
+46, dividend payments were $500,000,000 above the first quar- 
of the year, and $200,000,000 above Dec. 1955. Undistributed 
fits in the first two quarters of 1956, although below the last 
» quarters of 1955, were substantially the same as in the first 
» quarters of 1955 at around $9,450,000,000. (V. B. B.) 
Sreat Britain.—Unlike its predecessors in the prolonged 


ell as private, that the economic position had gotten out of 
d. Though the economic picture was tolerably clear, the cor- 
- remedy was politically difficult to apply. An essential aspect 
the boom was that prices, and with them the cost of living, 
e rising. Rising prices, however, included the price of labour 
ages), and moreover, they brought easy profits. Consequently 

remedy calculated to arrest the rise in prices would throw 
the government the odium of interfering with business, with 
f pay envelope and possibly with full employment. 

Whe methods used to deal with this state of affairs were or- 
‘ox. On Feb. 16, the bank rate was raised to 54% (the highest 
de Feb. 1932) and the following day Harold Macmillan, the 

tacellor of the exchequer, introduced a miscellaneously com- 
‘ded dose of supporting remedies including a reduction in 
“qiic expenditure, notably in the nationalized industries and 
food subsidies, and a reduction in the investment allowance 
‘fhidustry. These interim measures were followed by the budget, 
ch tecognized that further taxation as a deflationary instru- 
“dit was out of the question. Its chief interest lay in a novelty, 
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the introduction of so-called “premium bonds” which were meant 
to stimulate savings by introducing an element of gambling in 
place of fixed interest. This measure was adopted in the face 
of fairly wide-spread criticism. The various devices introduced 
up to this point satisfied the government that it would be pos- 
sible to keep prices steady for a year. 

They were reinforced by a number of subsidiary savings in 
government expenditure announced on June 26, amounting to 
£76,000,000 in the year. 

The difficulties of dealing with the problem of rising prices 
accompanied by a high domestic level of consumption, to the 
detriment of exports, and of capital formation, were illustrated 
about the middle of 1956 when the credit squeeze, coupled with 
restrictions on the purchase of cars and with internal readjust- 
ments, led to the dismissal of a number of employees in the 
motor industry. The largest single number was 6,000 men dis- 
missed by the British Motor corporation. Strong feelings were 
aroused among the trade unions, and it looked as though a new 
situation had arisen. The natural outcome of government policy 
would have been to create a moderate pool of unemployed, having 
the dual purpose of reducing claims for higher wages and of 
facilitating the transfer of labour to areas where it would be 
most useful economically. 

It now looked as though full employment would have to be 
maintained and the transfer of labour arranged through a more 
direct form of intervention. 

On the whole, however, these different measures worked; the 
more effectively since the restrictions on instalment purchasing 
and the increases in purchase tax introduced in 1955 began to 
make themselves felt. The over-all result, which must have been 
expected by the authorities, was to place a brake on industrial 
production, which showed a tendency to level off instead of 
rising as it had done in previous years. But this average result 
concealed substantial differences in different industries. Produc- 
tion of radio and television sets and of electrical equipment, 
as well as of cars, fell substantially, whereas the production of 
steel expanded still further. The increase in the demand for 
machine tools was a good indication of the rate at which in- 
dustry was re-equipping itself. This picture was confirmed by 
financial statistics. Deposits and advances at the clearing banks 
were lower, at least in the first six months of 1956. In other 
words, the brake was being effective and beginning to hold busi- 
ness back. The relevant figures for the bank clearing and for 
consumption seemed to indicate a relaxation in the spending 
spree and in the chase of money after goods. The resultant 
saving was reflected in a better balance of payments. 

Until the Anglo-French intervention in Egypt in November the 
general economy was in a state of balance, albeit a precarious one. 
The immediate expenditure on these operations was not sufficient 
to cause a major disturbance in the budget: the chancellor of the 
exchequer stated that the extra expenditure until the end of the 
financial year would amount to no more than £50,000,000. The 
rest of the world passed its judgment by heavy withdrawals, with 
the result that the gold and dollar reserves were under severe 
pressure. Some people professed to believe that this strain would 
be no more than temporary. The first effect of the intervention 
in Egypt was a pronounced shortage of oil. This was mainly due 
to the fact that a given tonnage of shipping was required to carry 
oil over substantially larger distances than hitherto. But the 
question of finding dollars to pay for U.S. oil also rose, and in this 
respect it was noted with some alarm that the position of Great 
Britain was strikingly inferior to that, for example, of the German 
Federal Republic. 

(See also BANKING; Census Data, U.S.; INTERNATIONAL 
Trape; Law; Stocks AND Bonps; TARIFFS; TAXATION.) 

(W. H. Jn.) 
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I9O5— ), US. political 
Butler, Paul Mulholland ae who as chairman of the 
Democratic national committee managed the campaign of the 
Democratic party in 1956, was born at South Bend, Ind., on 
June 15 and took his law degree from Notre Dame university 
in 1927. Even before setting up practice in his native town in 
1927 he had entered politics as a Democratic precinct worker. 
He rose gradually in the ranks of Indiana politics, becoming na- 
tional committeeman for the state in 1952. At the Democratic 
convention of 1952 in Chicago, Ill., Butler was one of Adlai E. 
Stevenson’s principal supporters for the presidential nomina- 
tion, and the following year he was named to the 11-member 
executive committee of the Democratic national committee. But- 
ler was elected chairman of the national committee on Dec. 4, 
1954, despite the opposition of former President Harry S. Tru- 
man, and he took office on Jan. 1, 1955. Almost immediately he 
began to attack the Eisenhower administration, concentrating on 
Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon, whom he accused of “smear tac- 
tics” during the 1952 and 1954 election campaigns. During 1956 
Butler repeatedly criticized Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower’s deci- 
sion to run for a second term despite his heart attack, declaring 
on one occasion that the president’s re-election would mean “gov- 
ernment by a shadowy regency acting in the president’s name.” 
Following the Democratic convention at Chicago in 1956 the 
Democratic national committee on Aug. 18 re-elected Butler 
chairman, after brief opposition from Adlai E. Stevenson. 


Butter: see Darry Propucts; VEGETABLE OILS AND ANIMAL 
Fats. 


: (1888- ), U.S. explorer and 
Byrd, Richard Evelyn naval officer, was born at Win- 
chester, Va., on Oct. 25. He was graduated from the U.S. naval 
academy at Annapolis, Md., in 1912, subsequently advancing to 
the rank of rear admiral, retired. An early naval pilot (1918), 
he was in command of U.S. naval air bases in Canada during the 
latter part of World War I. In 1925 he led the naval section 
of the Navy-MacMillan polar expedition. On May 9, 1926, he 
was co-pilot with Floyd Bennett on the first flight by man over 
the north pole. (Later, with three crewmen, he was first to fly 
over the south pole Nov. 29, 1929.) 

On June 29-July 1, 1927, with three others, Byrd flew the 
Atlantic eastward from New York city. The plane was forced 
down near Ver-sur-Mer, Fr., after failure to land in Paris because 
of bad weather. 

Byrd’s greatest fame came as leader of a series of expeditions 
to the antarctic, in 1928-30, 1933-35, 1939-41 and 1946-47. 
During the first he established the Little America camp in the 
Ross sea. In the second he nearly lost his life when he wintered 
alone at a weather base for five months. The third expedition 
resulted in the most extensive exploration of the antarctic to 
that date. The fourth, in addition to gathering important scien- 
tific data, was undertaken to train military personnel for combat 
in polar regions. More than 1,000,000 sq.mi. of new territory 
were mapped during the four expeditions. (See also Encyclopedia 
Britannica. ) 

Byrd’s fifth trip to the antarctic was announced in 1955. On 
March 28 he was appointed commander of an expedition to leave 
later that year as part of the United States participation in events 
of the International Geophysical year, 1957-58. The first sec- 
tion of the expedition sailed from Roston on Oct. 30, 1955. On 
Nov. 2 it was announced that Byrd had been placed in charge 
of the entire United States antarctic program. He left for the 
antarctic later that month, reaching Kainan bay, about 800 mi. 
from the south pole and near the Bay of Whales, on Dec. 28 and 
setting up the expedition’s principal base there. 


Cacao: see Cocoa. 
Cadmium: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES 


Calendar of Events, 1956: see pages 65-80. 


: . Ranked second nationally in both area and popu 
California. lation, California gained statehood on Sept. 9 
1850. Popularly called the “Golden state” because of the asso 
ciation of gold with its early development, California contains ¢ 
total area of 158,693 sq.mi., including 1,953 sq.mi. of water area 
It is the most southerly of the Pacific coast states. The July 1 
1956, population estimate of the state indicated 13,433,000 in 
habitants (1950 census, 10,586,223). Chief cities (pop. 1956 est 
with 1950 figures in parentheses) were Los Angeles, 2,104,66; 
(1,970,358) ; San Francisco, 805,000 (775,357); San Diego, 466, 
000 (334,387); Oakland, 404,500 (384,575); Long Beach, 316, 
ooo (250,767); Sacramento (the state capital), 158,74’ 
(137,572); Fresno, 118,000 (91,669); Berkeley, 115,000 (113, 
805); Glendale, 114,753 (95,702); San Jose, 112,465 (95,280) 
Pasadena, 110,475 (104,577); Burbank, 96,890 (78,577). 

History.—After charges and countercharges between Gov 
Goodwin J. Knight and Treasurer Charles G. Johnson, and witl 
the conduct of the treasurer’s office under legislative investiga 
tion, Johnson retired during 1956. Governor Knight appointed A 
Ronald Button to fill the unexpired term of Johnson, who hac 
been in office since 1922. The other state officers remaine 
Harold J. Powers, lieutenant governor; Frank M. Jordan, sec 
retary of state; Edmund G. (Pat) Brown, attorney general 
Robert C. Kirkwood, controller; Roy E. Simpson, superintenden 
of public instruction. 

Following the national pattern, California gave its electora 
vote to Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower in the 1956 elections. Lo 
cally the Democratic party again whittled away at the long 
standing Republican supremacy in the, state legislature to ; 
point of equality in the state senate and near equality in th 
assembly. Three major bond issues passed by substantial majori 
ties. -The first provided for a $500,000,000 extension of thi 
California veterans’ farm and home purchase program. The sec 
ond measure, a $100,000,000 issue, provided for school building 
and site purchases, and for facilities for educating physicall: 
handicapped and mentally retarded minors. The third bond issue 
$200,000,000, was to be used in the state building constructio: 
program with a minimum of $60,000,000 designated for stat 
colleges. The most heated local issue proved to be an abortive o 
and gas conservation measure, with several million dollars bein 
expended by both proponents and opponents of the measure 

The Christmas floods of 1955 proved to be the most disastrou 
in California’s history. The inundation was widespread, incluc 
ing much of the Central valley and many of the coastal valley: 
and cut north-south transportation arteries, bringing holida 
travel to a standstill. Particularly hard hit was the Yuba Cit 
area, where the combined waters of the Feather and Yuba river 
broke the levee and caused considerable loss of life and propert 
damage in the amount of approximately $200,000,000. The wir 
ter floods combined with the perennial summer shortage of wate 
gave additional impetus to demands for action on the $1,500,000 
ooo Feather river project. 

San Francisco bay’s last automobile ferry ceased operatio 
upon the opening of the double-decked Richmond-San Rafa 
bridge. Built at a cost of $68,000,000, it was the world’s secon 
longest high-level crossing, reaching a length of 21,343 ft. 

California played host to the Republican national conventio: 
which was held in the Cow Palace and brought 40,000 visitors | 
San Francisco. At approximately the same time San Francisco 
famous Ferry building, after modernization, was opened as 
world trade centre, providing offices for firms engaged in foreig 
trade and 60,000 sq.ft. of display space for foreign merchandis 


| 

| Continued population growth in California magnified the in- 
adequacy of school facilities and the teacher shortage. Subdi- 

| }visions for residential purposes and acquisition of lands for high- 

‘vay development caused continued loss of productive agricultural 
jand. 


Education.—Average daily school attendance for budgetary purposes for 
1954-55 was calculated at 1,738,531 for elementary school districts, at 
f25,197 for high school districts and at 117,376 for junior college dis- 
cts. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
sis of June 1956 there were 264,276 recipients of old-age security pay- 
ents, with average monthly aid being $71.28 per person (June 1955, 

{69,190 at $67.60 per recipient). Aid to the needy blind program paid 

12,547 persons average payments of $88.37. Support was provided for 

(80,305 needy children with average monthly payments of $47.26 to chil- 

fren in family groups, while general home relief was provided for 25,717 
@-IRases involving 44,856 persons. 

_ For the month of Aug. 1956 the four California-administered social in- 

*Hurance programs compensated 76,868 unemployed or disabled claimants 
yer week in a total amount of $11,050,862 for the month. Total operating 
.Kspenses for the state department of corrections for the year 1955—56 were 

mated at $24,336,247. Total population of California correctional 
stitutions as of July 31, 1956, numbered 15,250, including 604 women. 

mates of youth authority institutions totalled 3,498 (as of July 31, 

9-6), of which 411 were in two schools for girls, 267 in three forestry 
:(f=mps for boys, 1,489 in four schools for boys and 667 in vocational in- 

! atution; the remainder were in other institutions or prisons. 

“y Communications.—Final automobile registrations for 1955 were 5,360,- 
wei: 7. Estimated total expenditures by the state division of highways for 
econditioning, resurfacing and construction of highways for 1955-56 were 
‘Yetimated at $275,086,273, including $44,015,074 in federal aid contribu- 
mens (1954-55, $251,075.534, including $30,396,808 in federal assist- 
ce). 
i Figures compiled in 1950 indicated 7,518 mi. of steam and 702 mi. of 
Woectric railroads in California. As of Dec. 31, 1954, the state had 465 air- 
. Welds, including 205 public and 260 limited airports, with 8,367 planes 
ased in California airports. As of 1955 there were 4,979,340 telephone 
ve tations within the state. 
Banking and Finance.—Total assets of the 148 state-licensed savings 
ind loan associations operating in California (as of Dec. 31, 1955) were 
gi2,£85,162,847, while 66 federal savings and loan associations had assets 
We $1,056,410,201 and total bank debits reached $147,002,673,000. As of 
‘Wpril 10, 1956, California’s 89 federal reserve member banks had total 
gogesets of $19,070,571,000. 
Estimated total state revenue for 1955-56 was $1,562,264,381 (1954- 
5, $1,433,824,048), and estimated total expenditures were $1,606,163,971 
7054-55, $1,422,451,074). California’s net bonded debt (outstanding 
ec. 31, 1955) was $785,355,680. Per capita income for 1955 was Sato T 

ad per capita tax rate $111.74, while state tax collections in 1955 
mounted to $1,480,010,000 (1954, $1,299,714,000). 

N Agriculture.—California’s gross cash farm income again led the nation 
I} 2955, being $2,632,650,000 (1954, $2,518,384,000). Returns from live- 
i “ock and poultry products aggregated $951,373,000 (1954, $904,810,000), 
id crop returns were $1,681,277,000 (1954, $1,613,574,000). 

) Manufacturing—As of July 1956, 1,156,600 wage and salary workers 
slere employed in California manufacturing industries. Approximately 
4/}#1,200 were employed in production of nondurable goods and 765,400 in 
“Je manufacture of durable goods. As of Aug. 1956 total civilian employ- 
Went "was 5,512,000, highest in state history, while unemployment figures 
jeewed 134,000 not working. 
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SMOKE PALL hanging over the hills in San Bernardino valleys Calif., on 
Sept. 24, 1956, the fifth day of an extensive forest fire. Thousands evacuated 
their homes as the blaze threatened the Lake Arrowhead resort area 


Preliminary estimates of 1955 retail trade indicated $17,636,900,000 
spent, marking an increase of 14.7% from the preceding year’s total. Public 
and private construction figures were estimated at 16.7% higher than in 
1954, or $4,900,000,000. (DaGa=Ers) 

Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of minerals 
produced in California whose value exceeded $100,000 in 1953 and 1954. 
In 1954 the state led all others in output of asphalt, borates, chromite, 
diatomite, pumice, sand and gravel, produced 61% of total mercury and a 
great part of iodine, was second in production of bromine, crude petroleum, 
potash and tungsten and in output of cement, but first in shipments of 
cement, third in china clay and fourth in output of gold and natural gas. 
The state ranked second in value of its minerals, with 10.25% of the U.S. 
total in 1954. 


Table |.—Leading Agricultural Products of California 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
Cotton, bales . 2. s «6 0 © © we oo 1,330,000 1,205,000 1,164,000 
Haw: fons,” Poet s-'s « wae se ire) 6,828,000 6,652,000 5,952,000 
Potatoes, bu. Sir ee ss ws er e02,000 29,189,000 25,434,000 
Oranges, boxes . . « » « - 38,000,000 39,140,000 44,479,000 
Lemons, boxes. . . + 6 - 4 13,000,000 14,000,000 13,001,000 
Barley, buss f os t6) open sie & « 69,844,000 68,925,000 52,677,000 
Wheat, bu. . 2 « « « 2 one 8,442,000 8,883,000 11,319,000 
Com ibns See setae, Sai ee td 472000 16,170,000 3,219,000 
Beans, bags (100 Ib.). . . 3,684,000 4,109,000 4,148,000 
Rice, bags (100 Ib.) . ~~ 10,296,000 11,186,000 9,442,000 
Sugar beets, short tons .« «+ « + « 3,506,000 3,365,000 2,901,000 
Hops;lbrsts coer ene sh let le a 7,155,000 8,112,000 13,473,000 
Apples) ib0:\oslom-o. coulis inodiensonlen(elniou.« 8,360,000 9,440,000 8,514,000 
Peaches, bu. . . Soo 0 ao ond VAD) 34,002,000 32,423,000 
Pears; fis fhe) ole] te) one! eh ietus oali7,000,000 14,459,000 14,014,000 
Grapes, tons . a ae Fatah ia ae 2,741,000 3,016,000 2,722,200 
Apricots, tons. co 616 «ls 6 020 © 182,000 253,000 193,100 
Prunes, tons. « « + he iO. Date Bn 180,000 131,000 175,900 
Plums, tons . es Keine Set es co Ms 100,000 86,000 78,400 
Walnuts, tons . . « « aie of et 71,000 72,000 65,190 
Almonds, tons... « ont 48,000 38,300 39,330 


Source: California Crop and Livestock Reporting Service and U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Table II._—Principal Industries of California 


Value Value 
added by added by 
All Salaries manu- manu- 
employees and wages facture facture 
1954 1954 lin 000s) 1954 (in 000s) 1953 (in 000s) 


Food and kindred products. . . - 145,287 $599,006 $1,401,677 $1,158,765 
Apparel and related products . . 55,794 166,244 271,034 286,952 
Lumber and products (except 

fueniture) kn sess Ge’ srs 4 57,019 246,331 423,035 433,976 
Furniture and fixtures . . 2. «+ «+ « 22,420 90,847 153,468 150,385 
Paper and allied products 20,695 89,165 183,059 175,475 
Printing and publishing industries S2 lg 249,496 414,921 390,790 
Petroleum and coal products 20,184 105,615 267,377 266,566 
Stone, clay and glass products. 33,798 142,815 300,421 301,323 
Primary metal industries . . » + « 38,883 179,359 353,221 391,851 
Fabricated metal products .. . 73,314 333,261 586,558 605,312 
Machinery (except electrical) . . 67,802 325,435 578,739 610,919 
Electrical machinery . . » « « = A7,192 209,589 384,982 449,064 
Transportation equipment . . 271,392 1,372,545 2,257,038 1,964,976 
Miscellaneous manufactures - 45,770 196,651 340,991 259,267 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufactures, preliminary report. 
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Table Ill._— Mineral Production of California 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1954t 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Totolia@awenet estes «< $1,393,963,000 $1,429,710,000§ 

Boron minerals. . . + + 715,000 17,668,000 770,000 26,714,000 
Cement (bbl.) . . . . . 32,002,000 90,873,000 32,762,000 98,251,000 
Chromite, te 67 9) os 27,000 2,07 8,000 31,000 2,285,000 
Glaystre enema! « 2,430,000 4,953,000 2,723,000 6,038,000 
Gokeleevsytetis vente s fe 749,000 2 628,000 2 
Gopnerseene «ee ons 382 219,000 362 214,000 
Gold (oz.) . area, Be 235,000 8,211,000 238,000 8,326,000 
YPM) 6 A oo Ono 1,199,000 2,856,000 1,162,000 2,804,000 
(ronmrore. 6 ss etane. 19017000 t 1,423,000 ti 
emliths 6 4 oe 0 6 1,085,000 2 872,000 2 
WE Ge ot Op Ooo 9,000 2,270,000 3,000 732,000 
Lfimerarron eure el ence! voll 'o 301,000 4,653,000 212,000 3,388,000 
Magnesium compounds . 56,000 3,483,000 41,000 2,716,000 
Mercury (flasks, 76 Ib.) . 9,000 1,793,000 11,000 2,97 8,000 


Natural gas 
(000 cu. ft.). . . . -531,346,000 104,675,000 507,289,000 104,502,000 


Natural gasoline 


(QOOKG al!) renee es! ei ce 910,350 85,691,000 923,000 89,293,000 
Berlitesmectiami tele: -s) to 15,000 113,000 15,000 103,000 
Petroleum (bbl.) . . . .365,085,000 909,060,000 355,865,000 907,460,000 
Petroleum gases 

{(G00' gol). i a < & « 397,572 21,961,000 396,000 22,262,000 
Pumice and pumicite . . 433,000 648,000 567,000 652,000 
Salitet ete fois Peete li23;000 6,263,000 1,186,000 6,126,000 
Sand and gravel. . . . 58,430,000 53,224,000 70,525,000 68,139,000 
SitVeri(oz ji...) « « « 1,036,000 938,000 310,000 280,000 
Stonearserisas, «+ 2) s 14,497,000 18,473,000 23,304,000 37,541,000 
Toles ee en es ss 126,000 1,133,000 133,000 1,211,000 
Tungsten concentrate 

GOK WOOF ss 5 «16 2,000 8,939,000 4,000 13,209,000 
Lincweticks bo. e% 4: wits), 5,000 1,232,000 1,000 306,000 
Other minerals. . . « « nee 42,556,000 en 42,328,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 

tValue included with other minerals. 

{Preliminary. 

§Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays and stone. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


ENCYCLOP4DIA BRITANNICA FitMs.—California (1955); Far Western 
States (1955); Yosemite (1954). 


: An independent kingdom situated in the south- 
Cambodia. ern part of the Indochinese peninsula, on both 
banks of the Mekong river, Cambodia is bounded west and north 
by Thailand, northeast by Laos, east and southeast by the Na- 
tional Republic of Vietnam and southwest by the Gulf of Siam. 
Area: 67,568 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 est.): 4,358,000. The Cam- 
bodians (87% of the total) are Thai-speaking Khmers. National 
minorities: Vietnamese and Chinese. Religion: Buddhist. Capital 
(pop., 1955 est.): Pnom-Penh 375,000. Ruler, King Norodom 
Suramarit; premiers during 1956, Norodom Sihanouk (to April 2 
and from August until Oct. 15), Khim Tit (April 2 to July 29) 
and San Yun (from Oct. 25). 

History.—The formal coronation of King Norodom Suramarit 
took place on March 5, 1956. His son, the former king, Nerodom 
Sihanouk, resigned from his position as prime minister to travel 
abroad affrming Cambodian neutrality. The countries he visited 


CORONATION of King Suramarit and Queen Kossamak of Cambodia on March 5 
1956, at Pnom-Penh, the nation’s capital 


from April through July included the Philippines, Communist 
China, Poland, France and the U.S.S.R. 

Khim Tit, prime minister from April 2, resigned with his cabi- 
net on July 29, and Sihanouk resumed the position temporarily. 
The national assembly approved San Yun as prime minister on 
Octa25- 

On Dec. 15, 1955, Cambodia became a member of the United 
Nations. South Vietnam closed its border with Cambodia during 
March 1956, after a dispute over islands in the Gulf of Siam. On 
April 12 a trade agreement was concluded with Communist China, 
and on May 17, the U.S.S.R. recognized and exchanged ambassa- 
dors with the Cambodian government. 

The French were building a harbour on the Gulf of Siam, at 
Kompong Som, to provide Cambodia with its own free port. 
Khmer was made the one official language of the country and 
religious instruction in Buddhism was made compulsory in the 


schools. (Hv. DE.) 


Education.—Schools (1955): primary 2,671, pupils 324,929; secondary 
(including teachers’ training schools) 12; technical 2; institutions of 
higher education 4. 

Currency.—Monetary unit: r riel — 10 metropolitan French francs. 
U.S. $1 =350 metropolitan francs. 


Cameroons: see NicerRIA; TRUST TERRITORIES. 
Cameroun: see FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA; FRENCH UNION. 
Camp Fire Girls: see Socteries anp Associations, U.S. 


c an ad 9 A member of the Commonwealth of Nations, Canada 

* is a federal union covering all of North America 
north of the United States except Alaska. Area: 3,845,774 sq.mi. 
Capital: Ottawa (q.v.). Governor general, Vincent Massey 
(q.v.); prime minister, Louis Stephen St. Laurent (q.v.). Pop.: 
(1951 census) 14,009,429; (June 1, 1955, official est.) 15,601,- 
000. 


Table I.—Largest Cities of Canada 
(Population, 1951 Census) 


City Population City Population 
Montreal, Que. . . 6 « « 1,021,520 Edmonton, Alta... « « 159,631 
Toronto, Oni conics) tec eve 675,754 Calgary, Alta. . .. 129,060 
Vancouver, B,C... ae 344,833 Windsor,;Ont. 3 3 20s 120,049 
Winnipeg, Man. . . . « e 235,710 London, Ont. 2). 250 95,343 
Hamilton; Ont; 9... 3. 208,321 Halifax, 'N.S.. 6. « < 85,589 
Olfawa;'Ont. 5°. ee 202,045 Verdun, Que. .... 77,391 
Quebec,-Qué.. 2. . « ss 164,016 Regina, Sask. . ... 71,319 


Table Il_—Area and Population of Canada 
Density per June 1, 1955 


Provinces and territories Total area 1951 census square mile estimate 
Albertasws its tre ae ois eee 255,285 939,501 3.7 1,066,000 
British (Colurabiajeaarcuicure yen ete : 366,255 1,165,210 3:2 1,305,000 
MGHIFOD Clicur atc. Ereureen (elneuie 246,512 776,541 see 849,000 
New Brunswick. . 2. 2. 2. 2 ee : 27,985 515,697 18.4 558,000 
Newfoundland and Labrador. . . 155,364 361,416 2.3 4] 2,000 
Nova Scotia. - . 2. 1. 2 21,068 642,584 30.5 683,000 
CMC Go 6.4 to o see eae, 412,582 4,597,542 11.1 5,183,000 
Prince Edward Island... ... 2,184 98,429 45.1 "108,000 
Quebec emia aa .. 594,860 4,055,681 68 4,520,000 
Saskatchewan. . . .. Oa 6 251,700 831,728 3.3 889,000 
Northwest Territories . . . . . . 1,304,903 16,004 01 1 8,00€ 
Yukon Territory... 2... . 207,076 9,096 104 10,000 

Total Canada. . . . . .. . 3,845,774 14,009,429 3.6 15,601,000 


History.—Canada in 1956 enjoyed a continuation of the up- 
ward trend in business, trade, employment and general material 
prosperity which had been well established in 1955, after the 
mild recession of 1954. The gross national product reached an 
annual rate of $30,000,000,000, as against just under $27,000,- 
000,000 in 1955. Even so, planned capital investment was some: 
what curbed by the physical limits of available manpower an¢ 
materials. The latter were massively supplemented by merchan. 
dise imports from the United States. Rising prices, credit ex: 
pansion and an unusually large unfavourable balance ir 
international trade caused some uneasiness, and the Bank o: 
Canada took a number of steps aiming at a mild tightening 0! 
monetary policy. : 

The heightened business activity extended from coast to coast. 
it was especially marked in Ontario and Quebec, and in Britist 
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Columbia and Alberta. Capital projects of especial magnitude 
mcluded those connected with the St. Lawrence seaway, which, 
\t the half-way mark, entered on a period of rising tempo. Others 
included the huge uranium development in the Blind river area of 
, #Dntario, the first stages of the trans-Canada gas pipeline which 
y 1958 was expected to be the longest in the world, bringing 
natural gas from Alberta to central Canada, the continued search 
, Por gas and oil in the prairie provinces and the start on the 650- 
wai. gas pipeline from the Peace river district to Vancouver, B.C., 
nd the U.S. border. 
gq in June the Pacific Great Eastern railway’s extension from 
r Hyquamish to Vancouver was officially opened; this line was being 
i. xtended to link the west coast with central and northern Alberta. 
‘onstruction permits reached their highest levels in history dur- 
hg the year. House building continued at a high level. In Septem- 
Her sod was turned for the first commercial atomic energy plant 
nh Canada, situated on the Ottawa river west of the national 
japital. Another very large harvest of wheat was gathered in, 
fd while wheat exports rose to high levels, stocks were still 
wurdensome and created problems in storage and financing. 
The national budget was brought down on March 20. The 
iinister of finance, Walter Harris, had forecast a deficit of $160,- 
90,000, but buoyant business conditions reduced this to $52,- 
0,000. Tax cuts were unimportant. A surplus of $113,000,000 
vas forecast for 1956-57, and indications before the end of the 
year were that this would be materially exceeded. Of total ex- 
yenditures of $4,440,000,000, about 40% was for national de- 
Mfense, North Atlantic Treaty organization (NATO), etc. The 
jmnance minister proposed a 20% tax on advertising revenues of 
hanadian editions of U.S. magazines to begin Jan. 1, 1957. Some 
Jhanadian publishers defended this as protection against unfair 
Ppmpetition, but it was widely criticized in the press of Canada 
3 ineffective and discriminatory. 
®@ Early in the year a trade delegation from the U.S.S.R. visited 
®@ttawa, Ont., and negotiated a trade treaty for a three-year pe- 
oy od. Included in its provisions was a contract for Soviet pur- 
i/@nases of Canadian wheat. 
®) Domestic politics were unusually active. No less than six of 
Mae ten provinces held general elections to choose a legislature 
dflod government for the next four years. The general trend in 
i'aese was to re-establish the existing party even more solidly in 
‘Hower. In the national sphere, the Progressive Conservative 
Mader, George Drew, was compelled to resign because of ill 
qi ealth, and a national convention was summoned to choose a 
i’ huccessor. 
. A bitter and prolonged debate occurred in the house of com- 
ons over the propriety of a large government loan to a private 
Brian building the trans-Canada gas pipeline from Alberta. 


TRANS-CANADA PIPELINE, a section completed in 1956, which would even- 
tually bring natural gas from Alberta to eastern markets, a distance of 2,200 


mi. 

The fact that the promoters were mainly U.S. oilmen figured 
in the dispute. One segment of the house fought strenuously 
for government ownership and operation of the entire line. 
Scenes of turmoil and all-night sittings of the house developed 
when the government applied “closure” to get the bill through 
by the date stipulated in the contract with the private company. 
The speaker of the house was accused of intolerable partisanship 
in his handling of the debate, and attempts were made to bring 
about his resignation. In the end the government was sustained 
by its substantial majority, but there was widespread criticism 
of its methods even from the normally friendly press across 
Canada. 

In April the Canadian Congress of Labour and the Trades and 
Labour congress (Canada’s two largest unions) were merged into 
one body under the title, the Canadian Labour congress. The 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, centred in Que- 
bec, constituting the largest body still outside, met and agreed 
in principal to affiliation with the Canadian Labour congress, 
final ratification being postponed until their convention of 
June 1957. 

There was renewed pressure on the federa! government to im- 
plement the recommendation of the Massey commission of 1951 
for the creation of a Canada council to foster and finance a more 
active cultural life across the nation. A Royal Commission on 
Broadcasting held sessions in various parts of Canada during 
the spring and the autumn seeking a solution for the thorny 
problem of financing Canada’s blend of state and private radio 
and television broadcasts. The extension of a microwave network 
from eastern Canada to Winnipeg, Man., as part of a program to 
reach from the Atlantic to the Pacific added considerably to 
the area of “live” television for simultaneous broadcast; by 1958 
this was planned to cover all of Canada. 

The current high rate of natural increase and the substantial 
immigration since 1945 confronted Canadian educators with a 
problem of finding facilities and teaching staffs for the ris- 
ing school and college populations. Municipalities appealed to 
provincial governments for relief, and the national government 
was urged to take a far more dramatic part in this expansion. 
Early in October Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent announced 
that he was prepared to recommend substantially increased na- 
tional grants to colleges and universities, provided a method 
could be worked out which did not seem to threaten provincial 
autonomy. 

(See also articles on individual provinces and territories; also 
Accipents; CANALS AND INLAND WATERWAYS; CONSUMER 
Crepit; EDUCATION; ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES ; FOREIGN INVEST- 
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MENTS; Forests; Horse Racinc; Hovusinc; INDUSTRIAL 
HEALTH; INTERNATIONAL TRADE; LABOUR UNIONS; Morron Pic- 
TURES; MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT, NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES; 
Post Orrice; PusLic UTILITIES; RIVERS AND HARBOURS, SOCIAL 


SECURITY; STRIKES; THEATRE; WILDLIFE CONSERVATION. ) 
(Wp. E.) 


Education.—In the school year 1952-53 there were 30,731 provincially 
controlled elementary and secondary schools with | 98,125 teachers and 
2,666,216 pupils; evening classes had 223,493 pupils. Other provincially 
controlled schools included 13 schools for the blind and deaf with 310 
teachers and 2,054 pupils and 117 normal schools with 1,257 teachers and 
10,216 pupils. The 1,169 private elementary and secondary schools had 
7,830 teachers and 167,042 pupils. Indian schools numbered 456 with 842 
teachers and 25,949 pupils. There were 262 universities and colleges with 
10,878 teachers, total enrolment of 106,386 and full-time university grade 
enrolment of 60,879. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the Canadian dollar, with a par value 
of U.S. $0.909 since Sept. 30, 1949. Under the exchange system intro- 
duced Sept. 30, 1951, all exchange transactions for U.S. dollars were con- 
ducted on a free market in which the value of the Canadian dollar ranged 
in the first 9 months of 1956 between a low of U.S. $1.00031 (Feb. 17) 
and a high of $1.02656 (Sept. 14). The federal budget for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1957, estimated revenue at $4,775,000,000 and expendi- 
ture at $4,650,000,000; actual revenue in 1955-56 (preliminary) was 
$4,385,400,000, expenditure $4,437,100,000. The net federal debt on 
March 31, 1956 (preliminary) was $11,314,800,000 (1955: $11,263,100,- 
000). The direct and indirect debt (less sinking funds) of provincial gov- 
ernments was $3,967,576,000 on March 31, 1955. Currency in circulation 
on June 30, 1956, totalled $1,604,000,000; demand deposits, $4,236,000,- 
ooo. The U.S. department of commerce estimated U.S. direct private 
investments in Canada in 1955 at U.S. $6,464,000,000, of which $2,834,- 
000,000 represented manufacturing investments and $1,329,000,000 petro- 
leum investments. National income in 1955 was estimated at $20,900,000,- 
ooo. The cost-of-living index stood at 103 in July 1956 (1953 =100). 

Trade. Exports in 1955 were valued at $4,281,784,253 (1954: $3,881,- 
271,854); re-exports, $69,499,483 ($65,644,868); imports, $4,711,713,197 
($4,093,196,338). In the first six months of 1956 exports were valued 
at $2,270,100,000 (1954: $2,031,900,000); re-exports, $34,100,000 ($31,- 
400,000); imports, $2,845,300,000 ($2,209,400,000). In 1955, Canada’s 
principal customers were the U.S. (60%), the U.K. (18%), Japan. (2.1%), 
western Germany (2.1%) and Australia (1.4%). Leading suppliers were 
the U.S. (73%), the U.K. (8.5%), Venezuela (3.0%), western Germany 
(1.2%) and Japan (0.8%). Leading exports were newsprint (16%), planks 
and boards (9.0%), wheat (7.9%), wood pulp (6.9%) and nickel (5.0%). 
Leading import groups were iron and steel and manufactures (34%), non- 
metallic minerals and products (except chemicals) (14%, of which petro- 
leum and products accounted for 8%), agricultural and vegetable products 
(except chemicals, fibres and wood) (12%), nonferrous metals and prod- 
ucts (8.6%) and fibres, textiles and textile products (8.1%). 

Transport and Communications.—The combined length of railway track in 
operation on Dec. 31, 1954, was 58,760 mi.; mainline track totalled 
43,130 mi. Passengers carried in 1955 totalled 27,000,000 (1954: 28,396.- 
528); freight, 179,776,000 short tons (155,747,000 tons). On Dec. 31, 
1955, the merchant marine had 2,596 vessels (100 tons and over) aggre- 
gating 2,079,322 gross tons and 14,592 vessels (under 100 tons) aggregat- 
ing 237,074 tons. In 1955, 34,874,198 short tons of freight were carried 
through Canada’s rx canals, including 20,893,572 tons through the Welland 
canal, Canadian airlines carried 2,711,352 revenue passengers and 222,224,- 
900 lb. of revenue freight in 1955. Highway mileage (Dec. 31, 1954) 
totalled 524,055; surfaced mileage was 192,616. At the end of r955 motor 
vehicle registration totalled 3,948,787, including 2,935,412 passenger cars. 

On Dec. 31, 1954, Canada had 3,860,269 telephones or 25 per 100 
population. In Sept. 1955 there were 179 standard broadcast-band sta- 
tions, ro short-wave stations, 31 frequency-modulation stations and 31 
television stations and at the end of 1955 more than 1,900,000 television 
sets. 

Agriculture and Fisheries—Total cash farm income in 1955 (preliminary) 
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was $2,352,600,000 (1954: $2,395, 
300,000). Cash receipts from sales oi 
livestock were $703,300,000; dairy 
products $438,000,000; wheat $322, 
000,000; eggs $125,600,000 and oats 
and barley $98,300,000. Table IJ] 
shows acreage and estimated produc- 
tion of principal field crops in 1955 
and 1956. Livestock on farms 
(June 1, 1956, excluding Newfound- 
land) included 851,500 horses, 10,- 
465,000 cattle, 1,706,000 sheep, §5,- 
680,000 pigs and 68,440,000 poultry. 
Production in 1955 (preliminary fig- 
ures) included wool 8,041,100 Ib., 
butter (creamery) 318,248,000 Ib.. 
cheese (cheddar) 78,638,000 Ib. and 
milk 17,300,000,000 Ib. , 
Sea-fish landings in 1955 (prelim- 
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valued at an estimated $77,599,000. 
In the year ending June 30, 1955. 
9,670,796 pelts were taken, valued at $30,509,515, of which fur farms ac- 
counted for 43%. 


official documents 


Table Ill_—Principal Field Crops of Canada, 1955 and 1956 
Acres Bushels 
Crop 1955 1956 1955 1956* 


Wheat .... .. 21,505,800 21,340,400 494,116,000 512,250,000 
Oats for grain. 11,178,000 11,972,500 403,835,000 514,657,000 


Barleynye ele 9,932,500 8,722,300 252,225,000 281,639,000 
Ry sae A rec ee 780,200 557,000 14,744,000 8,698,000 
Mixed! grains: . 0 fee 1,705,200 1,634,700 65,353,000 66,976,000 
Potatoes inane 2 rs 308,300 303,100 63,302,000 60,886,000 
Flaxseed . . 1,838,400 ‘3,141,000 19,748,000 37,299,000 
Tame hay . 11,055,000 11,206,000 19,869,000t  19,390,0001 


*Preliminary forecast, August 15, 1956. 
+Short tons. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Manufacturing.—In 1954 Canada had 38,028 industrial establishments 
employing 1,267,966 persons who earned $3,896,687,691: value added by 
manufacture was $7,902,124,137 and selling value of factory shipments 
totalled $17,554,527,504. Table IV shows the principal statistics of the 
ten leading manufacturing industries in 1954. Production in 1955 included 
steel ingots and castings 4,529,401 short tons, pig iron 3,213,764 tons. 
ferro-alloys 166,682 tons, aluminum ingots 584,153 tons, cement 25,184. 
oso bbl., passenger cars 375,127, commercial vehicles 79,249. Production 
of sawn timber was estimated at 7,916,120,000 bd.ft., wood pulp at ro,- 
145,733 short tons and newsprint at: 6,190,647 tons. Installed electric 
energy capacity on Dec. 31, 1955, waS 13,905,000 kw.; production (1955) 
totalled 76,296,630,000 kw. hr. 


Table IV.—Leading Manufacturing Industries of Canada in 1954 


Estab- Em- Salaries Value Value of 

lish-  ployees and added by factory 

ments (num- wages manufacture shipments 
Industry (number) ber) (in 000) (in 000) (in 000) 


Pulp and paper. . . 2... 125 60,837 $252,598 $641,410 $1,241,556 
Nonferrous metal smelting and 

HEAMNG sclsurst) tas, te rele = 22 26,048 102,596 352,038 922,579 
Petroleum products 61 12,476 52,316 309,795 909,253 


Slaughtering|endimeatpacking = mmnl/5422,9990 mun7/S'69QmmnIIST (604 837,508 


Motor vehicles . . . . 20 27,949 106,062 176,473 666,287 
Sawmills) Pippen bos) er to 27090 COZ O1lON G9, 072 ZOOS O2> 572,186 
Butter and cheese .... . 1,467 20,599 55,022 99,404 412,205 


Primary iron and steel . . . . 51 28,861 108,817 217,487 383,154 
Aircraft and parts ..... 47 35,095 135,863 181,382 343,011 
Miscellaneous food preparations 333__L0;131 28,462 90,418 306,451 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Minerals.—Mineral production was valued at $1,778,398,272 (prelimi- 
nary) in 1955 (1954: $1,488,382,091). Table V shows the production and 
value of leading minerals in 1954 and 1955. The length of oil pipelines 
was 5,079 mi. on Dec. 31, 1955, and in 1955 the flow of oil, including 


Table V.—Leading Minerals of Canada, 1954 and 1955 
1954 1955* 
Mineral, unit Quantity Value Quantity Value 


Petroleum, crude, bbl. . 96,080,345 $243,877,080 128,811,000 $303,561,000 
Copper, lb... . . . 605,464,042 175,712,693 649,207,453 239,394,952 


Nickel, Ib. 322,557,961 180,173,392° 349,161,430 216,433,694 
Gold, troy oz. 4,366,440 148,764,611 4,556,400 157,305,152 
PANO 8 8 6 0 LOAVES) 90,207,285 853,931,313 116,425,122 
Iron ore, short ton . . 7,361,598 49,666,507 17, 3274252 113,385,503 
Asbestos, short ton . . 924,116 86,409,212 1,055,266 98,690,514 
Coal, short ton ° 14,913,579 96,600,268 14,578,821 92,227,211 
lead, lb... . . . . 436,990,488 58,250,831 387,948,053 55,786,929 
Silver, troy oz... 31,117,949 25,907,870 27,901,427 24,625,797 


*Preliminary estimate, April 1956. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


deliveries of foreign crude petroleum and products, was 224,274,768 bbl. 
Natural gas production totalled 143,699,000,000 cu.ft. in 1955. 
(J. W. Mw.) 
ENCYCLOP&pIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—lIndustrial Provinces of Canada 
(1943); Manitoba (1955); Maritime Provinces of Canada (1943); Pacific 
Canada (1943); Prairie Provinces of Canada (1943); Prince Edward 
Island (1955). 


anadian Literature Fiction.—The quality of fiction 
* writing by Canadian authors in 
1956 was high. Of the half dozen or so beginning novelists, three 
chieved immediate note with their books. Gladys Taylawe Pine 
oots was a fine story about pioneering in the Swan river valley, 
Manitoba; Adele Wiseman’s The Sacrifice was a moving account 
f Jewish life in Winnipeg; Charles Israel’s How Many Angels 
vas a gentle but penetrating study of war’s aftermath on coura- 
eous yet sensitive personalities. Veteran novelists who returned 
with notable books were Earle Birney, Down the Long Table, 
‘PYera Lysenko, Westerly Wild, Ethel Wilson, Love and Salt 
Vater, and Mary Douglas, Take Thy World. 
| Poetry.—A reassuring feature of the year was the number of 
Ryerson press poetry chapbooks issued. Eight poets were pro- 
vided with a forum which at once encouraged them and gratified 
poetry lovers. The year’s addition of chapbooks brought the total 
)o nearly 170, issued over three decades. The main contribution 
if the Ryerson chapbooks, however, was that they created a great 
lain of Canadian verse out of which could (and did) arise from 


f Wilfred Watson’s Friday’s Child (1955), a collection that was 
|t once novel and exciting; Irving Layton’s The Improved Bin- 


yon’s The Hangman Ties the Holly (1955), laden with 
maginative and debonair paradoxes. 
Nonfiction.—The distinguishing characteristic of the nonfic- 
: lategories of places and people. Regional books were, indeed, 
ir and wide over the nation. Robert Legget’s Rideau Waterway 
+1955) was the best treatment to date of the historic Rideau 
anal across eastern Ontario; Dorothy Dumbrille’s Braggart in 
ey Step recorded more memories of Ontario’s Glengarry county; 
‘fReslie Robert’s Noranda was a fragment, dramatic and important, 
ff Canadian mineral development. Larger areas were featured 
jv other books. Paul King and Raymond de Coccola covered the 
‘fe ectic in Ayorama (1955), a study of Eskimo land, where realism 
Hod fatalism govern life; Will R. Bird, veteran novelist, travelled 
'f-Trail in Nova Scotia, his native province; and Miriam 
‘hapin explored the role and examined the future of Atlantic 
anada. 

People occupied as many authors as places, and most of the 
udies were satisfying. Especially so were Fred C. Hamil’s vivid 
seapturing of Col. Thomas Talbot, eccentric bachelor of up- 
er Canada fame, in Lake Erie Baron; William Kilbourn’s clev- 
‘ly human evocation of William Lyon Mackenzie in The 
jirebrand ; and Jessie L. Beattie’s loving and delicate study of 
hamilton’s great Christian Negro, John Christie Holland. More 
w@holarly, though not less readable, was John A. B. McLeish’s 
i ebtember Gale, a study of Arthur Lismer, the artist. More acid, 
ad: perhaps therefore less trustworthy, was H. B. Ferns and 
. Ostry’s The Age of Mackenzie King, the statesman. More wor- 
tipful and quite fitting to its subject, James G. Gardiner, the 
blitician, was Nathaniel A. Benson’s None of It Came Easy. 
“More artless, but not uninforming, was Hilda M. Ridley’s The 
u ‘ory of L. M. Montgomery, the author. The spate of autobiog- 
phies which poured from the presses in 1956 was unusual. 
‘umorist Robert Thomas Allen reported his misadventures in 
ihe Grass Is Never Greener; Wanda Tolboom recaptured her 
periences as an Arctic Bride; radio commentator Kate Aitkin 
Wilived childhood in Never a Day So Bright ; Lady Flora Eaton 
‘Nanned her past as a retail store merchant in Memory’s Wall; 
)Mharles Comfort related his experiences as an Artist at War; 
Valter S. Woods reclimbed the ladder to his post of deputy minis- 
}r of veterans affairs in The Men Who Came Back; archaeol- 
tist C. T. Currelly dug up his own past in / Brought Home the 
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Among other titles of note, the best were Edgar Collard’s 
Canadian Yesterdays; Roy M. Wiles’s Serial Publication in 
England Before 1750; Edwin C. Guillet’s Pioneer Inns and Tav- 
erns; D. M. Le Bourdais’s Canada’s Century (1955); Bruce 
Hutchison’s The Struggle for the Border (1955); Rae Chittick’s 
Health for Canadians; Marius Barbeau’s The Tree of Dreams 
(French-Canadian folklore); and Thelma Boucher’s One Gar- 
dener to Another. 

Juvenile.—It was interesting that a number of the novels for 
younger readers were written by authors who were already rec- 
ognized in the adult field. These included Richard S, Lambert 
with Redcoat Sailor (Sir Howard Douglas, builder of Nova 
Scotia); Josephine Phelan with The Bold Heart (Father La- 
combe, the prairie missionary); and Roderick Haig-Brown with 
Captain of the Discovery (George Vancouver, the explorer). 
These three novels hewed closely to the facts of the lives on which 
they were based, and were part of a series labelled “Great Stories 
of Canada.” Another author of adult books who turned his tal- 
ents to the juvenile field was Farley Mowat with Lost in the 
Barrens, which was clearly based on his personal adventures 
in the dangerous Arctic meadows. But that was only part of the 
1956 upsurge of juvenile writing. Other teen-age novels included 
Pamela Stephen’s Winged Canoes at Nootka (pioneering in 
British Columbia); D. R. King’s Sukanabi (fur trading among 
Alberta Indians); Douglas Spettigue’s The Friendly Force (the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police); Margaret Govan’s The Trail 
of the Broken Snowshoe (winter adventure in the Muskokas) ; 
Anne MacMillan’s Levko (racial problems on the prairies) ; Eva- 
Lis Wuorio’s The Canadian Twins (trans-Canada travel); Dick- 
son Reynolds’s Perilous Prairie (homesteading in Saskatchewan) ; 
and J. W. Chalmer’s Red River Adventure (the Selkirk settlers). 

The production of books for preteen readers was one of the 
most hopeful signs for Canadian juvenile writing. The best of 
the novels in the new field were At the Dark of the Moon (based 
on Indian lore) by Mabel Tinkiss Good; A Dog for Davie’s Hill 
(sheepherding in Scotland) by Clare Bice; and Jady and the 
General (4-H clubbing) by Lyn Cook. The best of nonfiction 
were Glooskap’s Country (Indian legends) by Cyrus Macmillan; 
The Long Hike (a recaptured childhood incident) by Dorothy 
Ivens; and The Song of Lambert (a fantasy of a singing lamb) by 
Mazo de la Roche of “Jaina” fame. (CAE) 

French.—The outstanding book of 1956 was Rue Descham- 
bault, a collection of autobiographical sketches by Gabrielle Roy, 
the author of The Tin Flute and The Cashier. This is a more inti- 
mate book, portraying members of her family and friends in a 
small rural community in Manitoba. This is Gabrielle Roy at her 
best. The other outstanding books of the year were La guerre de 
la conquéte by Guy Frégault, a new book on the Seven Years’ 
War seen from the French-Canadian point of view; Psychanaly- 
ses Whier et d’aujourd’hui, by Henri Gratton, a scholarly study 
of psychoanalysis; and La Gréve de l’Amiante, a collection of 
studies of the various aspects, social, economic, political, legal 
and religious, of the famous asbestos strike. 

Many chapbooks of poetry appeared during the year, including 
Du centre de V’eau by J. P. Filion; Laves et neiges by G. Cartier; 
Larmes by R. Savard; Ces Anges de sang by F. Ouellette; and 
Les Cloitres de Vété by J. G. Pilon. One thing all of these 
poets of the younger generation had in common was a basic con- 
tempt for traditional ideas and a toilsome effort to create new 
forms. 

No novel of any significance came out in the course of the 
year. J. Filiatrault’s Chames was a diptych opposing two short 
stories, and the other works in the field of creative writing that 
deserve a mention were two short comedies, La Fontaine de 
Paris by Eloi de Grandmont and Le Dodu by J. Ferron. 
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A useful book was A. Drolet’s Bibliographie du roman 
canadien-francais which covers the period 1900-50. (See also 
LITERARY PRIZES.) (G. Sr.) 


Inland and _ intra- 
Canals and Inland Waterways. coastar waterways 
which had been improved by the U.S. army corps of engineers, 
on behalf of the federal government, had in 1956 a total length of 
more than 28,000 mi. Much of this length, however, represented 
shallow-draught channels improved many years before, which 
were no longer of material importance to commercial navigation. 
About 80% of modern water-borne commerce is carried on 12 
waterways with an aggregate length of 5,800 mi. These include 
such waterways as the Gulf Intracoastal waterway and the lower 
Mississippi river with its extension up the Ohio to the Pittsburgh 
area and up the Illinois river to the Great Lakes system at Chi- 
cago. 

The connecting channels of the Great Lakes link the busiest 
and most important inland waterway system in the United States 
and perhaps in the world. This value would be greatly augmented 
by the 27-ft. St. Lawrence seaway, which was under construction 
during the year, and the deepening of the connecting channels. 

The corps of engineers, in addition to its responsibilities for 
development and maintenance of the nation’s navigable water- 
ways and harbour channels, is charged with compilation and pub- 
lication of the statistics on water-borne commerce. In Oct. 1956 
the corps announced that in the calendar year 1955 the volume 
of freight carried on U.S. inland waterways reached a new all- 
time high. In round numbers this volume was 216,500,000,000 
ton-mi., compared with 173,700,000,000 ton-mi. in 1954 and 202,- 
400,000,000 in 1953, the previous record year. In the table is 
shown a breakdown of the ton-mile total for calendar year 1955: 


System Ton-miles 

RAL DCEGLURESTSYSIOND Gervie® etionio si islisy se: 6 3 6,6 ie ue. a be 118,800,000,000 
MAISSISSIDDUKIVGKTSYSIGND sve og = ey ke icel ©) bs ke Mishetlled aiiter. seleIon co 52,000,000,000 
Ne COCSILWOTOUWOYS e106 is uw 6 ae me els k 6 Sus we 27,000,000,000 
GUlERCOCStEW CGLWOYSi ctintle Men ta he ica Nan hr Se, nlite Niel ce ei ctwc, Bev co 14,000,000,000 
BceinceCOcs th WOLOEWCYS ate tieq tam obr et) ccll eu ants ay aUel 1s Salyers) ve 4,700,000,000 
GING WOLELWOYS! curciite iounen ce) altel Nes 9s) aaa) icles ere” ce 4,500,000 

ITOTOLMomeaete a Eeth ce SOVMGH ct ioe s: wuleac a cPcohhefad srs) -ca Sietecet teat 216,504,500,000 


Water-borne commerce of the United States generally, which 
includes coastal harbours and rivers as well as inland waterways, 
exceeded 1,000,000,000 tons for the first time in history in the 
calendar year 1955. The total was 1,016,000,000 tons, compared 
with 867,600,000 tons in 1954 and 924,100,000 tons in 1951, the 
previous record year. 

Appropriations for fiscal year 1957 carried the sum of $5,000,- 
ooo for the initiation of work on deepening the connecting chan- 
nels of the Great Lakes to 27 ft. from the existing 21 ft. Another 
appropriation was $6,000,000 to deepen the Delaware river to 
35 ft. between Philadelphia and Trenton from the existing 25- 
and 28-ft. depths. A third significant appropriation was $7,700,- 
ooo to continue construction of a control plan designed to prevent 
the capture of the lower Mississippi river by the Atchafalaya 
river. The amount of $8,500,000 was appropriated for continuing 
work on improvement of the Calumet-Sag channel in Illinois to 
provide more adequate channel dimensions and bridge clearances 
in that important link between the Mississippi river system and 
the Great Lakes. Another important appropriation was $4,500,- 
coco for continuing work on the Plaquemine-Morgan City 
alternate route, Gulf Intracoastal waterway. Substantial appro- 
priations also were made for modernization of locks and dams 
on the Ohio river and on the Tombigbee-Warrior waterway. 

Funds provided for planning work on various navigation proj- 
ects in fiscal year 1957 were featured by an amount of $325,000 
for the initiation of planning on the Mississippi river Gulf outlet. 
This project would provide an additional outlet to the Gulf of 


Mexico from the New Orleans area. It would be a shorter rout 
than the existing river route and one that would not be subje 
to large fluctuations in the stages of the river. The improvemen 
providing a tidewater outlet, had an estimated federal cost « 
$88,000,000. CE; Coe 

Canada.—The Canso canal was scheduled to be in full oper 
tion to accommodate 30-ft.-draught vessels with the opening « 
spring navigation in 1957. It was opened for ro-ft.-draught ve: 
sels in Sept. 1955 and later for 12-ft. and 17-ft. vessels. Th 
canal is the navigation lock through the causeway built across th 
Strait of Canso, which separates Cape Breton Island from tk 
mainland of Nova Scotia. 

Total freight transported through all Canadian canals in 195 
amounted to 34,874,198 tons, an increase of almost 16% over th 
previous year. The transport of iron ore more than doubled, Th 
year 1955 was the first complete season for shipments of Labr 
dor ore. The general increase in freight was accompanied by a 
11% rise in the number of vessel passages, from 25,292 in 195 
to 28,172 in 1955. More pleasure craft were using Canada’s canal 
in 1955 than in 1954, a total of 57,605 against 54,031. 

By late 1956 construction of the St. Lawrence seaway, whic 
would increase the minimum depth of navigational waters fror 
Montreal to the head of the Great Lakes from 14 ft. to 27 ft 
was approximately at mid-point. Begun in 1954, the work was t 
be completed for the opening of the navigation season of 195¢ 
The St. Lawrence Seaway authority, a crown-owned corporatio1 
had already awarded contracts to a value of more than $160,000 
000 of the $215,000,000 which would be Canada’s share for cor 
struction of the navigation facilities. 

At Iroquois lock, most westerly of the seven new locks whic 
would replace 21 locks of the old St. Lawrence system, th 
3,000-ft. upstream approach wall was virtually complete and th 
entrance to the lock chamber was being built. The St. Lawrence 
Seaway authority was building this and four of the other si: 
The downstream approach wall and one side of the St. Lambe: 
lock were scheduled for completion during 1956, and the Cét 
Ste. Catherine lock structure was making rapid progress, whil 
the two Beauharnois locks were still in the excavation stage. 

More than 15,000 men were directly employed on the entir 
St. Lawrence Seaway and Power project, including 6,000 in Car 
ada and the United States working on the new navigational facil 
ties and 9,000 in both countries in the construction of the powe 
project. (W. H. V. A.) 

Great Britain——The eighth annual report of the Britis 
Transport commission was submitted to the minister of tran: 
port and civil aviation on June 25, 1956. Total traffic carried o 
the nationalized waterways in 1955 was 10,477,000 tons, whic 
was 425,000 tons, or 4.2% more than in 1954 (after making ac 
justments for certain reclassifications). A dock strike in May an 
June 1955 adversely affected the volume of traffic. The large: 
single proportionate increase was in the carriage of importe 
petroleum products and fuel oil. The deficit for r955 on wate 
ways owning was £176,000 or £85,000 more than in 1954. Gro; 
receipts rose by 3% largely because of increased charges, bi 
expenses increased by 6%. The commission carried in its ow 
craft only about one-fifth of the traffic on its canals and its carr 
ing operations in 1955 resulted in a deficit of £99,000, as again 
£80,000 in 1954. 

A development plan at a total estimated cost of £5,500,0¢ 
was approved in principle by the commission toward the end « 
the year. This plan budgeted for improvements on seven maj 
waterways, including bank protection, lock widening project 
the provision of new plants for dredging and other purposes ar 
improvements of premises. These schemes were expected to ] 


carried out over the next few years as economic conditions pe 
mitted. 
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| - Belgium.—A national plan was agreed upon for the improve- 


| ment of seven principal waterways to permit the passage of ves- 
sels carrying up to 1,3 50 tons. Work was begun on the Charleroi- 
Brussels canal and its principal branch from Senetfe to Louviére; 
ee ronnes canal; on the Sambre between Monceau and 
a on the Meuse between Liége and the French frontier; on 
‘ithe circular canal around Ghent; on the Haut-Escaut: and on 
the Central canal. To finance these works a 10-year credit was 
approved of B.fr. 11,000,000,000. 

German Federal Republic.—Further progress was made on 
the Dortmund-Ems enlargement scheme to create navigable con- 
ditions for 1,000-ton ships. Work continued in the middle part 
of the Weser on the scheme for seven barrages between Minden 
‘}iand Bremen, and three barrages were completed for about DM. 
: 30-40,000,000 each. Plans were also made to construct an addi- 
“Fitional 18 barrages to improve navigation up to Hannoversch- 
4 Miinden, and it was decided to canalize the Neckar for a length 
4 of 24 km. up to Stuttgart. On the main waterway of Rhine-Main- 
“¥Donau (Danube), the Donau was made navigable up to Regens- 

burg, as part of a general improvement of the waterway between 
“§\Schweinfurt and Bamberg. It was decided to carry the improve- 
“Himent along the Main up to Bamberg by 1960, and later to build 
: g barrages between Bamberg and Regensburg. Freight traffic on 
“the inland waterways of the republic was 124,600,000 tons in 
i} 1955, aS against 109,400,000 in 1945, an increase of 13.9%. 

4 (See also ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES; IRRIGATION; RIVERS AND 
“HHARBOURS. ) (GaN dele Be 183) 
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ere Formed (1951); The Great Lakes—Highway of Commerce (1951): 
he Great Lakes—Their Link With Ocean Shipping (1951); Inland 
aterways (1956). 
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f , The term cancer is applied to all malignant tumours, 
K sancer. and this includes sarcomas—cancers arising in con- 
i mective tissues (bone, tendon, muscle, etc.)—as well as the much 
jore numerous cancers originating in the skin, the tissues lining 
‘ fihe digestive and respiratory systems and the glandular struc- 
ili pures, Malignant diseases involving the blood-forming tissues— 
Us jeukemia, Hodgkin’s disease and lymphosarcoma—are regarded 
ts closely related to cancer. 
9 Statistical Trends.—During 1956 in the United States cancer 
\) Hleaths numbered 250,000, a rate of 150 per 100,000. Although 
ihe crude death rate showed an increase over the figure for the 
ii$orevious year, the age-standardized death rates for most types 
(ilo? cancer continued to decline or to show no significant change. 
lillancer of the lung continued to increase, the burden of which 
tiwas borne largely by males. The favourable trends noted for 
jcancer in general among women resulted largely from improved 
m@arurability of cancer of the uterus, to which the nation-wide 
iHorogram of public education and improved detection methods 
i:ontributed. 

4] Financial Support.—The national anticancer program of the 
lJAmerican Cancer society was supported by voluntary contribu- 
ions amounting to $27,150,000, of which 28%, or $7,602,000, 
wvas allocated for support of fundamental and clinical research 
#ind for the training of young investigators and physicians. 

‘}) The federal government appropriated $48,432,000 for the gov- 
ys’mmment program of research and control, of which $32,896,000 
vas in support of laboratory and clinical investigations. Con- 
gzibutions to the Damon Runyon fund, exclusively allocated to 
i@qvesearch support, totalled approximately $1,000,000. 

x) Education.—Education of the public stressed the early signs 
ind symptoms of cancer, the importance of early diagnosis and 
vWhervalue of periodic physical examinations. Opinion surveys 
‘Wisclosed that those who know most about cancer have the most 
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realistic and least fearful attitudes toward it, while those who 
know least about it are, in general, the most fearful. 

Facilities.—The American College of Surgeons reported the 
existence of 579 approved cancer consultative (diagnostic) and 
treatment clinics and 123 approved cancer consultative clinics. 
Eleven approved cancer hospitals were listed. Many new radio- 
active cobalt irradiators were installed, and research was being 
carried on in laboratories and hospitals in more than 215 institu- 
tions, many of them associated with universities, 

Advances.—Further experience with the vaginal cytologic 
method of diagnosis (smear diagnosis) confirmed its value in 
disclosing cancer of the uterus, often in a very early stage when 
the rate of cure is as high as 80%. It became increasingly ap- 
parent that wide application of the test could sharply reduce 
deaths from uterine cancer, the leading cause of cancer deaths 
among women. Further study of cells in the vaginal secretions 
suggested a means of determining the best way of treating can- 
cer of the neck of the womb—by surgery or by irradiation—in 
individual cases. Since the nucleus appears to control cell di- 
vision, a characteristic feature of cancer, much research interest 
remained focused on the chemical processes of the cancer cell, 
especially on how the nuclear substance is formed. 

Numerous investigations of the chemical make-up of tobacco 
and its combustion products were undertaken, and it was reported 
that fractionation of condensed cigarette smoke had yielded a 
substance which, when applied to the skin of mice, would cause 
cancer in a high proportion of them. Additional clinical studies 
seemed to establish more firmly a relationship between cigarette 
smoking and lung cancer, but medical opinion differed widely on 
the significance of this association. Increasing attention was given 
to air pollution, notably products of combustion, as a possible 
cause of lung cancer. 

The usefulness of carefully planned and selected ultraradical 
operations for extensive cancer became more firmly established, 
although some investigators expressed interest In more conserva- 
tive surgical treatment for cases of early cancer of the breast 
and thyroid. An extended operation for cancer of the breast was 
reported as yielding a 10% higher cure rate than the type of op- 
eration usually employed. 

In other clinical studies, the pituitary gland, located at the 
base of the brain, was removed in order tv eliminate all possible 
sources of growth-stimulating hormones as a means of controlling 
rampant cancer of the breast and prostate. Some investigators 
held that improvement followed in about half the cases, while 
others were less enthusiastic. Clinical investigation also continued 
to employ adrenalectomy (removal of the adrenal glands) in an 
effort to halt the progress of advanced breast cancer. The results 
of these surgical procedures would be determined after exhaustive 
follow-up studies. 

The question of immunity to cancer was studied in one strik- 
ing experiment in which 14 healthy volunteers from the Ohio 
state penitentiary had living cancer cells placed beneath the skin. 
In no instance did the cancer survive. However, when similar 
experiments were made in patients who had advanced cancer, 
21 of 23 attempts to implant the disease were described as suc- 
cessful. These studies were done in an attempt to show that 
cancer cells behave like bacterial cells and that some chemothera- 
peutic agent may be discovered to control the disease. 

Developments in the drug treatment of cancer revealed that 
14 chemical compounds, four types of hormones and five radio- 
active isotopes were, with varying success, restraining the course 
of leukemia, Hodgkin’s disease, lymphosarcoma, multiple mye- 
loma, polycythaemia and cancer of the lung, ovary, thyroid, 
breast and prostate. While the results were unpredictable and 
usually temporary, they represented an epochal advance, the 
more remarkable for having been achieved in the space of 15 
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years. 
(See also BLoop, DISEASES OF THE; SURGERY; X-Ray AND RA- 
DIOLOGY. ) (Gina) 


ENcycLopepIA BritANNiIca Firms.—Cancer (1953). 


More than 1,500 wholesale confectionery manufac- 
Candy. turers and almost 2,000 retail confectionery manufac- 
turers in the United States sold more than 3,090,000,000 lb. of 
candy with a wholesale value at the manufacturers’ sales level of 
$1,200,000,000 in 1956. Both in poundage and in dollar value 
this set an all-time record for the industry. These figures com- 
pare with sales of 2,724,000,000 lb. of candy with a value of 
$1,031,000,000 during 1955. 

During 1956 almost 100,000 persons were employed in candy 
production and an almost equal number in the sale and distribu- 
tion of candy. More than 2,000,000 confectionery outlets in the 
United States sold confectionery products, ranging from the su- 
permarket to the small retail candy stand. 

A major development in 1956 was the levelling off of cocoa 
bean prices at an average of about 28 cents per pound, compared 
with an average price of 35 cents to 4o cents the year before. 
This resulted in greater use of chocolate in candy and, in turn, 
resulted in increased sales of confectionery products. 

Candy consumption in the United States increased to 17 |b. 
per person over 16.6 lb. in 1955 and 16.5 lb. in 1954. The all- 
time high of 20 lb. per person was attained in 1944. 

Major developments in the year were: (1) the continued in- 
crease in importation of confectionery products from abroad, 
especially from England; (2) the greater use of automatic equip- 
ment on the production line; (3) expansion of the road-side type 
of candy operation; (4) greater interest in research and product 
development, with special emphasis on the use of whey and other 
agricultural products in the production of candy; (5) a sharp 
increase in the sale of dime bars; (6) an apparent end of the 
liquidation of smaller manufacturers (which was very much in 
evidence during the five preceding years); and (7) the produc- 
tion of European-style candies (hitherto imported) by U.S. man- 
ufacturers on a franchise basis. 

Bar goods sales advanced. Five-cent bars comprised 65% of 
all bar goods sold in 1956, compared with 67% in 1955 and 70% 
in 1954. 

Imports of sugar candy and confectionery into the United 
States increased to 30,000,000 lb., with a value of $10,000,000 
in 1956, compared with 25,368,000 Ib. valued at $8,836,000 in 
1955. The United Kingdom accounted for 70% of all candy im- 
ports; Austria was second with 5% and the Netherlands was 
third with 4%. Exports of candy and chocolate from the United 
States continued to be negligible. (D. Gw.) 


Cane Sugar: sce Sucar. 


C annin g In du stry The United States and territorial 

* pack of canned fruits, vegetables, 
juices, specialties, milk, meat and fish was approximately 630,- 
000,000 cases during the 1955-56 season, according to the Na- 
tional Canners association. This quantity was 21,000,000 cases 
more than the 1954 pack and the second highest on record. Five 
of the seven groups of canned foods, fruits, vegetables, milk, 
meat and specialties, showed increases in production in 1955 com- 
pared with 1954. Only canned juices and canned fish declined 
in production. The pack of various canned foods from 1939 
through 1955 is shown in Table I. 

The quantity of poultry used in canning and other processed 
foods during 1955 reached an all-time high, 14% above the pre- 
vious high in 1954. The rise continued during the first eight 
months of 1956 when the quantity of poultry canned was 12% 


more than during the same period in 1955. 

The 1,093,000,000 Ib. of fish canned in 1955 by U.S. canner 
was approximately 25% of the total catch of all fish. In 1955 
85% of all the salmon caught was canned, 90% of the sardine 
and 99% of the tuna. The 11 major vegetables produced fo 
processing in the U.S. in 1955 had a farm value of more thai 
$250,000,000. The farm value of the fruits canned in the US. i 
1955 exceeded $140,000,000. 

Data published by the U.S. department of agriculture indi 
cated that about 20% of the 1955 U.S. production of all fruit 
was canned and nearly 50% of the 1955 acreage of all vegetable 
was processed. 

Exports of canned foods from the U.S. in 1955 continued t 
increase over previous postwar years according to the U.S. de 
partment of commerce. Total volume of all canned foods ex 
ported from the U.S. in 1955 totalled 903,000,000 Ib. and had ¢ 
value of $138,000,000. The 1955 tonnage of U.S. canned food: 
exported was 14% higher than during 1954 and the value wa: 
18% above 1954. Canned meats, milk, fish and specialties repre 
sented a slightly larger proportion of the total canned food ex 
ports than during recent years. Canned fruits, vegetables anc 
juices accounted for 69% of all U.S. canned food exports in 1953 
compared with 72% in 1954. Canned food exports during the 
first 6 months of 1956 were 20% greater than exports during the 
same period in 1955. 

Canada continued to be the most important foreign market fo1 
U.S. canned food exports in 1955, taking 28% of the U.S. ex: 
ports of canned fruits, 32% of the canned vegetables and 56% 
of the canned juices. 

The 219,000,000 lb. of canned fruits exported from the U.S 
in 1955 was the highest since 1947. Canned pineapple, fruit cock- 
tail and peaches continued to be the three major canned fruit 
items exported from the U.S., accounting for 76% of the total 
1955 canned fruit exports. 

Tomato juice was the major canned vegetable product exported 
in 1955, accounting for 23% of all canned vegetable exports. Fos 


Table I|.—Production of Various Canned Foods in the U.S, 
(In 000,000 of standard cases) 


Year Fruits Juices Vegetables Specialties* Milk Fish Meatf Tota 
IER Oo hog Go 52 43 108 74 51 19 9 35¢ 
ICZM Ss a a aes 49 Sys) 133 79 58 19 12 405 
UZ OUE eG, ec on das 62 59 163 92 77 23 20 AVE 
LPI SS OS aS 59 73 194 54 83 18 43 524 
URES 68 tec 47 79 179 53 73 17 46 ADs 
UE AG oy 6 Oe 57 95 170 69 82 18 43 534 
T9AS renore tencuns 52 ee in Wee 83 90 19 43 $75 
LAGS my Oecomign GO 83 105 201 102 74 21 30 61¢ 
NGAZ At. Sere) ee) 68 98 166 104 77 22 24 555 
ULES 6 Oho a aon 66 94 156 Wl 81 24 24 55§ 
AO re touie aenene 71 91 164 112 66 26 23 553 
IO GS. Bec o G TIVO, 166 ius} 68 30 27 59¢ 
USS ran toed eone - 83 £104 209 118 67 25 33 635 
VOS255searen omen ZT 109, 194 120 66 26 30 627 
(ERS a BS 6.6 80 114 189 127 60 26 32 626 
VWOSALEARaere) short 83 99 183 125 59 28 32 605 
TOSS 156 tomect laurens 92 oS 196 130 60 26 33 63¢ 


_ “Includes baby food, soup, baked beans (with and without tomato sauce), spaghetti, hom: 
iny, mushrooms, Chinese foods and other specialties. {Excluding Meat Soups. {Preliminary 
Source: National Canners Association, Washington, D.C. 


Table ll_—Apparent Annual Civilian per Capita Consumption* 
of Various Canned Foods,-U.S. 
(In Ib.) 
Year Fruits Juices Vegetables Soups Baby Foods} Fish Mea 
IEEE Ga Sao fo 219: 22.6 41.0 8.7 2.8 3.8 78 
GAT tots Wee cueemcme 17.9 19.2 36.1 8.7 2.8 3.6 7.1 
RES SG eS SO GB A 17.8 21.4 330) 9.6 3.5 3.8 7.7 
VAG Berets: oh cietemen cate 18.5 Sz 33.8 9.6 3.3 4.1 7a 
1950 siete! ep) ely e he 21.0 18.6 36.6 10.2 3.4 4.3 8.4 
ROBT We ig ESMowian clara 18.7 18.8 36.6 10.5 3.4 4.0 8.8 
UES GS oho Op Geo 20.6 18.7 35.8 11.2 3.6 4.1 oR 
OEE mliG: Adi. G5 19.6 19.1 36.4 URS 3.9 4.2 9.8 
USSAM ae iaet site! ou tenre mee 19.2 18.4 36.0 12.0 4.0 4.2 9.4 
WEEE Ee Awe oma «4 21.8 17.9 37.0 12.0 4.0 3.6 10.1 


*Derived by U.S. Department of Agriculture from data on production and utilization 
From the annual supply of each food (production plus carry-over stocks plus imports 
are deducted exports, government purchases and carry-over stocks. The residual i 
considered to be civilian consumption. This is divided by estimated population to deter 
mine per capita consumption. 

{Estimated on the basis of total population, rather than on the population of babies 

tPreliminary. 

Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, 


ie vegetables as a group, 1955 exports were about 10% above 
e€ 1954 exports, and the highest since 1947. Citrus juices ac- 
ounted in 1955 for nearly 66% of the total exports of canned 
ruit juices. 

The total per capita consumption of canned foods of all kinds 
a the U.S. during 1955 was about 132 lb.—a slight increase over 
€ previous year. The per capita consumption of the selected 
oups of canned foods during the 10 years 1946-55 is shown in 
able IT. 

According to the bureau of labour statistics prices of canned 
uits and vegetables were quite stable during 1955, averaging 
4% of the 1947-49 average compared with 110.9% for all 
bods. During the first eight months of 1956 retail prices of 
anned fruits and vegetables increased on the average about 3%, 
» 107.5% of the 1947-49 average. The average wholesale price 
dex for canned fruits and vegetables during the first eight 
jonths of 1956 was 111% of the 1947-49 average for canned 
ruits and 108.9% for canned vegetables. 

Continued progress was made during 1955 in the research in- 
estigating the effect of possible application of radiation sterili- 
ation to canned foods processing. Additional knowledge was 
ained concerning the effects of irradiation on nutritive values, 
; ste and odour of canned products. 

| The development of new canned products proceeded at an ac- 
elerated rate in 1955. A number of completely new products 
ere developed and marketed successfully during the year, as 
ell as new combinations of existing products. Especially notice- 
ble were the canned juices that were introduced and marketed 
pr the first time in 1955. (HH. LSr>) 


tape Verde Islands: see Portucurse Overseas TERRITO- 


tarnegie Trusts: see Societies anp Associations, U.S. 
rarnivals: see SHows. . 

caroline Islands: see MarsHALL, CAROLINE AND MARIANA 
LANDS. 


International.—-The 18th International Geo- 
tography. graphical congress, of the ninth general as- 
rmbly of the International Geographical Union, was held in 
Go de Janeiro, Braz., Aug. 9-18, 1956. Two of the four new In- 
enational Geographical Union commissions included population 
happing and national atlases. In the extensive map exhibit was 
moteworthy display of U.S.S.R. maps and atlases. The 2oth In- 
rnational Geologic conference was held in Mexico City, Mex., 
ppt. 4-11, 1956. Outstanding recent maps were displayed by 
ance, Mexico and the U.S.S.R., among other exhibits. 

The first report of the working group on the World Climatic 
vias, sponsored by the World Meteorological organization and 
sntaining specifications for preparing the atlas, was published 

Jan. 1956. The U.S. portion of this atlas was to consist of 
nproximately 157 maps at 1:10.000 scale to be completed by 
060. 

Western Hemisphere.—The sixth edition of the Status of 
Wopographic Mapping was published by the U.S. geological sur- 
Hey at 1:5,000 scale and also at 1:10,000 scale as a sheet of the 
ational Atlas of the United States. The geological survey re- 
“Worted that about 1,800 new topographic sheets per year were 
H-ing produced. A new series of state base maps at 1:500,000 
Male was completed for Oregon, Pennsylvania and New York. 
i}iaps for the areas of 20 major cities were published at 1:24,000 
Male (Washington, D.C. at 1:31,680). The survey printed a list 
). available aerial photographs illustrating specific physiographic 
‘Matures corresponding to “A Set of One Hundred Topographic 
as.” 
The orthophotoscope, a device for changing conventional aerial 
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photographs with their distortions into the equivalent of dis- 
tortion-free photographs was developed by the survey. 

The U.S. army map service reported new processes using rub- 
on coating for colour printing and brush-graining of zinc and 
aluminum plates. The bureau of the census published ‘Census 
Atlas Maps of Latin America, Central America” at 1 4,000 scale. 
The U.S. coast and geodetic survey published the Gulf Coast 
Gazetteer and had another in progress for the east coast. The 
American Geographical society compiled two map series on Ant- 
arctica: 4 sheets at 1:3,000 scale, in monochrome, and a dichrome 
sheet at 1:6,000. The society also completed two of the three 
sheets at 1:5,000 on Africa. The National Geographic magazine 
produced an excellent 1:3,000-scale map on Alaska. Advance 
compilations of 12 coastal sheets at 1:20,000 scale were com- 
pleted of the Kuskokwim bay and river area of Alaska. 

In Canada, the University of British Columbia was preparing 
an atlas of British Columbia. A group of researchers at McGill 
university was completing a five-year aerial survey of Labrador- 
Ungava forests with the compilation of 1:1,000-scale maps. The 
geographic branch, department of mines and technical surveys, 
published Canadian Maps 1949-1956, no. 16 in the “Bibliographic 
Series.” Work continued on the National Atlas of Canada. 
“Britannia Sg,” a 1:50,000-scale map of northeast Dronning 
Louise Land, Greenland, was compiled from aerial photographs 
by the directorate of colonial surveys and published by the 
(British) Royal Geographical society. 

Cuba and adjacent islands were photographed at about 1:60,- 
ooo scale for developmental purposes. A geological map of Mexico 
at 1:2,000 scale was published. The Geographic Institute of 
Costa Rica published an initial 13 sheets of a 1:25,000-scale series 
planned for the entire country. Census atlases were published 
by Costa Rica and El Salvador and 25 pages of maps and graphs 
were completed for the “Census of Agriculture of Honduras.” 
A provisional geological sketch map of northern French Guiana 
was published in three sheets at 1:200,000 scale. Bolivia reported 
completion of four arcs of first-order triangulation: one ex- 
tending east and west from Santa Cruz and tied to the Brazilian 


and Chilean triangulation systems; one from Santa Cruz west- > 
ward to the Peruvian border; and two parallel arcs extending 


from La Paz and Santa Cruz southward to the Argentina border. 
Preliminary work continued in the La Paz area for 8 sheets at 
1:25,000 scale. The Military Geographic Institute of Chile an- 
nounced publication to date of 370 maps at 1:25,000 scale; 18 
polychrome sheets at 1:100,000 scale; a preliminary shaded re- 
lief map of the country at 1:250,000 scale, and complete cov- 
erage at 1:500,000 scale. A folder entitled “Graphic Chile,” 
containing six economic, industrial and agricultural maps at 
1 :3,000 scale was in preparation. A Spanish-American dictionary 
of technical geographical terms and a 3-volume geographical 
dictionary of Chile were prepared. 

Europe.—The ordnance survey of the United Kingdom re- 
ported that the major and secondary triangulations begun in 
1935 were substantially completed. Status reports indicated that 
the 1:1,250-scale series was 52% completed; the 1:2,500-scale 
series was nearly 6% completed; the 1:10,680-scale provisional 
series was 13% completed; and the 1:25,000-scale series was 
completed for Great Britain except the highlands of Scotland. 
Volume iv of the Times Atlas of the World covering southern 
Europe and part of Africa was published. An ordnance survey 
map of Roman Britain at 1:1,000 scale, with text, was published. 
The Norwegian bureau of statistics published a 16-sheet popu- 
lation map series at 1:400,000 scale covering the country. 

A unique cartographic conference, sponsored by Esselte A.B., 
was held in the Stockholm (Swed.) suburb of Tollare July 26 to 
Aug. 2, 1956. Delegates from 10 foreign countries discussed 
map-finishing and reproduction problems. Plates 41-42, 75-76 
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and 79-80 of the Atlas of Sweden were completed. In Globen, 
vol. xxxv, no. 2 (1956) was a comprehensive review of the of- 
ficial Swedish program for long-term mapping, besides a de- 
scription of the new Swedish 1:250,000-scale map series. The 
Geographical Society of Finland started work on a new atlas of 
Finland. The Geographical Institute of Poland published a new 
geological atlas of the country in five sheets at 1:2,000 scale. 
Belgium reported publication of 24 maps of the Atlas of Belgium. 
A new Austrian atlas of Salzburg province was published. A for- 
est atlas of Czechoslovakia containing 120 maps was completed, 
and work was begun on a new geological series at 1: 200,000 scale. 
Initial sheets of the Italian land-use survey on Calabria were 
completed at 1:200,000 scale. 

An Oxford regional economic atlas, The U.S.S.R. and Eastern 
Europe, was published. The U.S.S.R. produced administrative 
maps ranging in scale from 1:600,000 to 1:1,500,000 of Astra- 
khan, Moscow, Leningrad, Kalinin and Sakhalin oblasts; Atlai 
and Krasnodar krays; Daghestan A.S.S.R., Marii A.S.S.R. and 
Kazakh S.S.R. The Soviets also produced a physical map of the 
U.S.S.R. at 1:4,000 scale and administrative maps of the U.S.S.R. 
at 14,000, 1:5,000 and 1:8,000, besides an economic map of the 
Urals at 1:2,000. More than roo maps in the state 1:1,000-scale 
series were reported completed and the remaining 79 were 
scheduled for completion by 1960. Among recently published 
geological maps were: a 1:2,500,000 map of the U.S.S.R.; a map 
of the Siberian platform at 1:1,000, of the Caucasus at 1:500,- 
000; a tectonic map of the U.S.S.R. and adjoining countries at 
1:5,000; and a schematic hydrological map of Siberia at 1:5,000 
scale. 

Asia.—The second meeting of the working party (of the UN 
Economic Commission for Asia) for a regional geological map for 
Asia and the far east was held in Bangkok, Thai., on June 9, 1956. 
Plans were made for financing the map, co-ordinating the vari- 
ous national contributions and their completion dates and pre- 
paring index maps showing status of surveys. Nearly one-fourth 
of Saudi Arabia was photographed by a U.S. aerial survey com- 
pany for preparation of 1:50,000-scale photomaps, 

The one-inch to the mile survey in Burma was scheduled for 
completion by 1957. The Geographical Institute of Indonesia 
constructed terrain models of Timor, Sumatra and Minahasa, and 
was compiling a new 1:250,000-scale map of Java. A geological 
map of Borneo at 1:1,000 scale was in work. The Japanese were 
compiling a new series of geological maps at 1:500,000 scale. 

Africa.—The committee on the geography of Morocco pub- 
lished five plates with accompanying text for the atlas of 
Morocco. It was also preparing maps at 1:1,000 scale of vege- 
tation, annual precipitation, geography of diseases and location 
of minerals. 

A geological map of French Equatorial Africa in two sheets 
at 1:2,000 scale was published by the directorate of mines and 
geology of French Equatorial Africa and of Cameroun. It also 
produced a geological map of Madagascar in 13 sheets with over- 
lays at I:500,000 scale. 

Oceania.—The Australian department of external affairs 
published a map of Antarctica at 1:10,000 scale. Detailed hydro- 
graphic surveys of parts of the Papuan coast were being made 
by a commercial petroleum company. 

(See also Coast AND GEopeTtIc Survey, U.S.; GEOLOGICAL 
SurvEY, U.S.; NATIONAL GEocraPHic Society.) (W. B. Br.) 


Catastrophes: sce Disasters. 

Catholic Church: see Roman Catnozric CuHurcH. 
Catholic Community Service, National: see Socteties 
AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

Catholic Organizations for Youth: see Societies AND 
AssocraTIons, U.S. 


CATASTROPHES—CENSUS DATA, U.S. 


Catholic Welfare Conference, National: sce Socirrizs 
AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 
Cattle: see Livestock. 


In 1955 world output (preliminary) of cement in. 
Cement. creased to 215,000,000 metric tons (237,000,00¢ 
short tons or 1,259,500,000 bbl.) as reported in MINERAL ANI 
METAL Propuction AND Prices. The U.S. total was 23.6% of 
the world total. 

United States.—As reported by the U.S. bureau of mines, the 
domestic output of cement for 1948-54 was as shown in the table. 


Cement Industry in the U.S. 
(Millions of barrels, 376 Ib. each) 
1948 1949 1950 1951-1952 1253 1954 


Productioniijeiaites ells. io iemlo™e 208.9 212.9 230.3 249.5 252.7 267.7 2755 
Portland cement . . . « + « 205.4 209.9 226.0 246.0 249.3 264.2 2724 
Other varieties . . .... 3.4 3.2 4.2 3.4 4 3.5 ax 

Shipmentss -20fe, ees he ot ot one 207.7 209.3 232.0 244.6 254.8 264.2 278.4 
Portland cement . . . . « « 204.3 206.2 227.8 241.2 251.4 260.9 274.5 
Other varieties . ..... 3.4 3.2 4.2 325 3.4 ef) K Pe 

Stocks 
Portland cement . . . «~~ 11.2 14.7 13:0) Site i0.0) 19.3 16.8 
Clinker a. artes a Nol tomers 3.8 4.6 3.9 4.7 633 oye! 5x 
Other varieties . ..... 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 

nportss fetes Gre or et ee ee, 0.3 0.1 T40" 0.9: 2055 0.4 0.5 

Exports: Quieres. -sieiatae 5.9 4.6 2.4 2.9 3.2 2.6 15 

Available supply ..... © 202.0 204.9 231.0 242.6 251.1 262.2 277.C 


Preliminary data for 1955 showed another new high record, when 
157 plants operated at capacity and progressed with expansion 
plans. Plants produced 296,829,000 bbl. of portland cement. 
shipped about 292,698,000 bbl. and exported 1,795,448 bbl. 
Year-end stocks stood at 17,516,000 bbl. Producers who in Oct. 
1954 planned to expand capacity 38% by the end of 1959 appar- 
ently held to schedule in 1955, and capacity increased 7% overt 
1954. 

In the first eight months of 1956, output of all types of finished 
portland cement was 7% higher than in the 1955 period and ship- 
ments were 6% higher. Capacity continued to expand. 

: (F. E. H.) 


Census Data U.S The total population of the United 
y “UeVe States, including armed forces over- 
seas, was an estimated 169,000,000 at mid-October 1956, an in- 
crease of nearly 18,000,000 from April 1, 1950, the date of the 
last census. For several years the bureau of the census had esti- 
mated an annual average population gain of 2,800,000, of which 
about 2,500,000 had been by natural increase (excess of births 
over deaths) and the remainder by net civilian immigration. 
On July 1, 1956, according to the census bureau’s annual mid- 
year estimates for the various age groups in the population, the 
population of all ages was 168,091,000, an increase of about 
16,960,000, or 11.2%, over the 1950 census total. Of the total 
increase, 9,551,000, or 56.3%, was accounted for by the age 
group under 14 years and 5,540,000, or 32.7%, was accounted 
for by the age group of 45 years and over. The balance of the 
increase, 1,869,000, or 11.0%, was accounted for by the grour 
14 to 44 years of age. Within this group, however, the number of 
persons 18 to 24 years old decreased by 936,000, or 5.8%. As 
shown in Table I, the largest percentage increase since r95¢ 
was among children between 5 and 13 years old, 31.7%. The 
next largest increase was for the population 65 years old anc 
over, with a gain of 18.3%. The number of children under § 


Table |.—Composition of U.S. Population, by Age, 1956 and 1950 
Population including Change, April 1, 1950 


Age armed forces overseas to July 1, 1956 

July 1, 1956 April 1, 1950 Number Per cer 

Allages ... 168,091,000 151,132,000 +16,960,000 +1 
Under 5 years. . .. 18,680,000 16,164,000 +2,517,000 +15. 
5 to 13 years. . . 29,213,000 22,180,000 ++7,034,000 +31. 
14 to 17 years . . . 9,543,000 8,409,000 +1,133,000 +13. 
18 to 24 years . 15,145,000 16,081,000 —936,000 —5.i 
25 to 44 years ... 47,056,000 45,385,000 -+1,672,000 +3. 
45 to 64 years . 34,028,000 30,720,000 +3,308,000 +10. 
65 years and over. . 14,426,000 12,195,000 +2,232,000 +18. 


i 
i 


years old increased by 15.6% as the high birth rate of recent 
years continued. 


The white population numbered 149,823,000, an increase of 
14,480,000, or 10.7%, over the 1950 total of 135,343,000. The 
nonwhite population numbered 18,268,000, an increase of 2,479,- 
000, or 15.7% over the 1950 total of 15,789,000. The proportion 
of nonwhites in the population increased by 0.5%, from 10.4% 


jin 1950 to 10.9% in 1956. 


The excess of females over males in the total population in- 
creased from about 600,000 in 1950 to nearly 1,400,000 in 1956. 


‘The number of males in 1956 was estimated at 83,355,000, an 
increase of 8,089,000, or 10.8%, over the figure of 75,266,000 
in 1950. The number of females, an estimated 84,737,000, had 


Table Il_—Provisional Estimates of the Population, for Continental United 
States, by Regions, Divisions and States, July 1, 1956* 
: Kee April 1, Increase (+) or decrease (—), 
Region, division 1950 April 1, 1950, to July 1, 1956 
and state July 1, 1956 (Census) Amount Per cent 
Continental 
; United States. . . 167,191,000 150,697,361  +16,493,000 +10.9 
iBRegions 
i) | Northeastern states . . 42,273,000 39,477,986 +2,795,000 47.1 
‘B North central states . . 49,278,000 44,460,762 +4,817,000 +10.8 
NB| The south ..... . 51,694,000 47,197,088  +4'497/000 -+9.5 
Mm \ia@he west. . . 2... « 23,945,000 19,561,525 +4,384,000 +22.4 
Northeastern states 
sf) New Englond. . . . . 9,711,000 9,314,453 +397,000 +44.3 
| Middle Atlantic. . . . 32,562,000 30,163,533 +2,398,000 +8.0 
li}dorth central states 
1 East north central . . . 34,221,000 30,399,368 +3,821,000 +12.6 
‘| West north central. . . 15,057,000 14,061,394 +995,000 -+7.1 
| Phe south 
South Atlantic. . 2... 23,971,000 21,182,335 +2,788,000 +13.2 
i East south central . . . 11,743,000 11,477,181 +266,000 +2.3 
: West south central. . . 15,980,000 14,537,572 +1,443,000 +9.9 
“Bihe west 
eR Mountain. 2 2... 6,127,000 5,074,998  +1,052,000 +20.7 
|) ee ae me yas 17,818,000 14,486,527 +3,331,000 +23.0 
ew England 
“! Maine. . geist fico 910,000 913,774 —4,000 —0.4 
New Hampshire. . . . 560,000 533,242 +27,000 +4-5.1 
i? Vermont. Cor 370,000 377,747 —7,000 —2.0 
Massachusetts. . . . « 4,812,000 4,690,514 +121,000 +2.6 
j Phode Island. . .. . 828,000 791,896 +36,000 +4.5 
~§ Connecticut. . Sop 2,232,000 2,007,280 +224,000 +11.2 
| Biddle Atlantic 
| New York . . 16,195,000 14,830,192 +1,365,000 +9.2 
| New Jersey . . 2... 5,403,000 4,835,329 +567,000 +11.7 
te | Pennsylvania. . . « - 10,964,000 10,498,012 +466,000 +4.4 
st north central 
OU Ae oes 9,096,000 7,946,627 +1,150,000 +14.5 
tBlindiana . .... 5 4,413,000 3,934,224 +47 8,000 +12.2 
IMB) ittinois . é : 9,432,000 8,712,176 +720,000 +8.3 
the | Michigan 5 7,516,000 6,371,766 +1,144,000 +18.0 
‘Wisconsin . - 3,764,000 3,434,575 +329,000 +9.6 
A} est north central 
. / Minnesota cae 3,241,000 2,982,483 +258,000 +8.7 
vd MEMeChici «|, so) ei! (el ts. 2,692,000 2,621,073 +71,000 +2.7 
i RSSOUN Scie ae opetyc > 4,255,000 3,954,653 +300,000 +7.6 
MM) North Dakota. . 2. . 657,000 619,636 +37,000 +6.0 
South Dakota. . ... 696,000 652,740 +43,000 +6.6 
meebraskd . «+ « « « 1,414,000 1,325,510 +89,000 +6.7 
BEINSOS, 1) iol) elle ct ol 2,103,000 1,905,299 +198,000 +10.4 
Beuth Atlantic 
Wi Belaware. . 2... 402,000 318,085 +84,000 +426.4 
Maryland. .... 2,812,000 2,343,001 +469,000 -+20.0 
i District of Columbia . 866,000 802,178 +63,000 +7.9 
a BMECHINICn is eh slice) ss, 3,651,000 3,318,680 +333,000 +410.0 
‘ West Virginia . .. .- 1,983,000 2,005,552 — 23,000 —1.1 
i North Carolina . 20% 4,423,000 4,061,929 +361,000 +8.9 
“WBSevth Carolina . 5 2,353,000 227 +236,000 +11.1 
eM Georgia. . : 4 3,712,000 3,444,578 +267,000 +7.8 
‘f fiorida . .. - 5 3,770,000 2,771,305 +998,000 -+36.0 
!Ttst south central 
Kentucky . . 2 : 3,017,000 2,944,806 +7 2,000 +2.5 
Tennessee . . eee 3,466,000 3,291,718 +175,000 +5.3 
labama .. Borer 3,135,000 3,061,743 +74,000 +2.4 
Mississippi. . . - + « 2,124,000 2,178,914 —55,000 —2.5 
est south central 
EKGMSOS 3, <P cc © 6 1,815,000 1,909,511 —95,000 —5.0 
dovisiana Se ae 3,004,000 2,683,516 +321,000 -+12.0 
klahoma ; ae 2,237,000 2,233,351 +3,000 +0.1 
Texas. BS : 8,925,000 7,711,194 +1,214,000 -+15.7 
untain 
ontana 5 spas 638,000 591,024 -+-47,000 +8.0 
'daho : 625,000 588,637 +36,000 +6.1 
“Win! Oo o Oo 40 321,000 290,529 +30,000 -+10.4 
Colorado o ars 1,612,000 1,325,089 +287,000 +21.7 
New Mexico... .- 815,000 681,187 +134,000 +19.6 
Arizona. . ee 1,057,000 749,587 +308,000 -+41.0 
With) @ some é 812,000 688,862 +123,000 +17.9 
CHO Cats: (oh io Bs) bo 247,000 160,083 +87,000 +54.6 
cific 
hington 6 o.0 0 2,667,000 2,378,963 +289,000 +12.1 
DaEGon stern Gane 1,718,000 1,521,341 +196,000 +12.9 
California. . . 13,433,000 10,586,223 +2,846,000 +269 
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increased by 8,870,000, or 11.7%, from the figure of 75,867,000 
in 1950. 

Another census study, based on March 1956 data for the 
civilian population, developed that of a total estimated gain of 
14,700,000 between April 1950 and March 1956, about 12,400,- 
000 was accounted for in the population living in the 168 standard 
metropolitan areas as defined in 1950 and 2,300,000 was ac- 
counted for in the population outside these areas. The civilian 
population of these metropolitan areas rose from 83,800,000 to 
96,200,000, an increase of 14.8%, while the civilian population 
for the rest of the United States rose from 65,800,000 to 68,- 
100,000, an increase of only 3.5%. 

Table II presents the census bureau’s estimates of the dis- 
tribution of the population among the 48 states and the District 
of Columbia as of July 1, 1956. 

Marital Status.—In March 1956, a marital status survey in- 
dicated that of an estimated 56,744,000 males and 60,975,000 
females in the population 14 years old and over, about 39,967.- 
ooo men and 40,650,000 women were married. About 38,306,000 
married couples were living together. Of 1,661,000 men living 
apart from their wives, 862,000 were separated and 799,000 lived 
apart for other reasons. Of 2,344,000 women living apart from 
their husbands, 1,242,000 were separated, and 1,102,000 were 
living apart from their spouses for other reasons. There were 
13,516,000 single males and 11,126,000 single females 14 years 
old and over, about 2,335,000 widowers and 7,707,000 widows 
and 926,000 men and 1,492,000 women who were divorced. 

Fertility of Women.—Women in the higher education brack- 
ets had fewer children on the average than women with less 
schooling, according to an analysis of 1950 census data pub- 
lished in 1956. Women college graduates of childbearing age 
who had been married 10 years or more had about half as many 
children on the average (1,954 children per 1,000 women) as 
married women who had not completed the seventh grade of 
school (3,632 children per 1,000 women). For all women ever 
married, 15 to 44 years old, by all degrees of education and dura- 
tions of marriage, children ever born numbered 1,849 children 
per 1,000 women in 1950. A later survey, as of April 1954, of 
which results also were published in 1956, showed a gain in fer- 
tility which amounted to about 9.6% between 1950 and 1954 in 
the average number of children ever born per 1,000 women of 
childbearing age, 15 to 44 years old, who were ever married. In 
1954, the number of children ever born per 1,000 women ever 
married, had risen to 2,037 children. 

School Enrolment.—About 37.235,000 persons, 5 to 29 years 
old, were enrolled in school or college at the beginning of the 
1955-1956 school year, an increase of 7,059,000, or 23%, over 
the 30,176,000 enrolled five years earlier. Kindergarten en- 
rolment increased by 82%, elementary school enrolment by 24% 
and high school enrolment by 19%. College enrolment was at a 
slightly higher level than at the beginning of the 1950 decade, 
after a decline during the earlier years, with a 1955 total of 
2,379,000 in college or professional schools. 

College Age Population.—As of July 1, 1955, the number 
of persons of college age was at its lowest point in 25 years. There 
were 15,106,000 persons 18 to 24 years old, compared with 16,- 
900,000 at the 1943-1944 peak. The number in this age group 
had been declining slowly as persons born during the 1930s, when 
the birth rates were at a low point, reached college age and re- 
placed those in the group born during the late 1920s. The col- 
lege age group was made up entirely of persons born during 
the depression years. For the remainder of the 1950 decade, 
small annual gains were expected. Between 1960 and 1965 the 
group would grow quite rapidly as the major wave of “war 
babies” and the initial wave of postwar babies reached college 
age, gaining, on the average, about 4% per year during this pe- 
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riod. By 196s, persons of college age would number about 20,043,- 
ooo, one-third more than in July 1955, and by 1973, when the 
1954 babies reached college age, this group at an estimated 26,- 
360,000 would be 75% larger than in 1955. 

Households and Families.—In March 1956, the estimated 
number of households (the equivalent to the number of occupied 
dwelling units) was 48,785,000, comprised of 42,548,000 primary 
families and 6,237,000 primary individuals. Urban and rural 
nonfarm households had increased by about 1,000,000 a year 
while rural farm households had decreased by about 100,000 a 
year since the beginning of the 1950 decade. Urban and rural non- 
farm households numbered 43,136,000 and rural farm households 
numbered 5,649,000 in 1956 as compared with 37,279,000 urban 
and rural nonfarm and 6,275,000 rural farm households in 1950. 

The average annual increase during the next 20 years in the 
number of households was expected to range between a low of 
about 700,000 and a high of nearly 1,000,000, according to a 
series of four projections published by the census bureau. By 
1960, census projections indicated a total of between 50,499,- 
000 and 51,838,000 households, and by 1975 the households total 
might range from 61,584,000 to 67,378,000. In announcing the 
projections, the census bureau cautioned that its figures should 
not be taken as forecasts but as estimates of the number of 
households which would result under several reasonable assump- 
tions about future population changes. 

Estimates of Income.—The median income of families was 
$4,421 in 1955 as compared with $3,319 in 1950, an increase of 
about $1,100 or 33.2% in five years. About 41% of all families 
had incomes of $5,000 or more; another 41% had incomes rang- 
ing between $2,000 and $5,000; and 18% had incomes under 
$2,000. The 1955 median income of urban families was $4,840; 
of rural nonfarm families, $4,328; and of rural farm families, 


Table Ill—Number and Income of Families in the U.S., 1955 


Family income Number of families Family income Number of families 


OME sje) she sso 42,800,000 $4,000 to $4,999 . .. 6,600,000 
Undert$/,000) er «| /e) 3,300,000 $5,000 to $5,999 ... 5,400,000 
$1,000 to $1,999 ... 4,200,000 $6,000 to $6,999 ... 4,100,000 
$2,000'to $2,999... 4,700,000 $7,000 to $9,999 . .. 5,500,000 
$3,000 to $3,999 . . 6,300,000 $10,000 to $14,999 . . 2,100,000 

$15,000 and over... 600,000 


$2,111. The estimated number of families, by size of income in 
1955, is shown in Table III. 

Men’s income reached a new record level in 1955 with a me- 
dian of $3,400, a gain of about $150 over the previous year. The 
average income of men had been rising steadily between 1945 
and 1952 but levelled off at about $3,200 in 1953 and 1954. 
Among women, the median income was $1,100 in 1955, about the 
same as during the preceding three years. Since the close of 
World War II, the average income of men increased by about 
$1,500, or 85%, while that of women increased about $200, or 
24%. 

Civilian Labour Force.—Employment reached record levels 
in the summer of 1956. In August the civilian labour force was 
estimated at 68,947,000 persons, of whom 66,752,000 were em- 
ployed and 2,195,000 were unemployed. 

A work experience survey of the population disclosed that an 
estimated 75,353,000 persons were employed during all or part 
of 1955, an increase of 3,554,000 since 1954, the largest addition 
in any year since World War II. Women accounted for about 
two-thirds of these additional workers. The number of women 
with work experience during 1955 climbed to an unprecedented 
27,729,000. The number of men with work experience was 47,- 
624,000. 

The number of working wives reached an all-time high of II,- 
800,000 in April 1955, an increase of about 600,000 over the 
previous year. The proportion of married women in the labour 
force had increased each year since World War II, reaching 
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29.5% in April 1955 as compared with 28% in 1954 and 21.5% 
in 1947. : 

Census of Agriculture.—During 1956, the final results of a 
nationwide inventory of farms and farm operations, conducted 
in the fall of 1954, were published, providing new statistics about 
the agricultural enterprises in each of 3,000 counties. One of the 
most significant changes revealed by the 1954 farm census was 
a decline of about 600,000 or 11.1% in the number of farms to 
4,782,416, from a 1950 census total of 5,382,162. The value of 
farm products sold increased, however, by 11.8% to $24,644,4775- 
087 in 1954 from sales of $22,051,129,389 in 1949. 

The 1954 statistics also revealed that three-fourths of all 
farms were operated by their owners. The bulk of farm produc- 
tion came from the two-thirds of the farms classified as com- 
mercial, and slightly more than three-tenths of the total value 
of products was accounted for by the 4% of commercial farms 
with gross sales of $25,000 or more. 

More than 500,000 farms were part-time farms, whose indi- 
vidual sales amounted to less than $1,200 a year and whose op- 
erators worked off the farm for 100 or more days during 1954 
or whose family income from nonfarm sources exceeded the 
farm income. The self-sufficient farm was virtually nonexistent. 
In 1954, among the commercial farms three in five hired some 
labour, three in four bought feed for their livestock, four in five 
bought gas and oil, and seven in ten bought fertilizer. Part-time 
farms also reported expenditures for one or more of the items. 
Seven in ten farms reported tractors, more than nine in ten had 
electricity, more than one-half had telephones, about a third 
had home freezers and about a third had television sets. The 
average farm in 1954 was valued at about $20,000 for land and 
buildings. ’ 

Business Statistics.—Results of the 1954 census of business 
were published during 1956. . 

Retail establishments numbered 1,721,650 and reported a 
year’s payroll of $18,198,662,000 and sales of $169,967,748,000. 
At the middie of November, 1955, employees of retail stores 
numbered 7,124,331, of whom 5,778,351 were full-time workers. 
In addition, there were 1,765,752 proprietors actively employed 
in the operation of retail stores. 

Wholesale establishments numbered 252,318 with payrolls of 
$11,021,450,000 for the year, 2,590,236 employees in mid- 
November, and 151,213 active proprietors. Merchant whole- 
salers numbered 165,153, had sales of $101,100,941,000 in 1954 
and year-end inventories of stocks valued at $9,524,871,000. 
Manufacturers’ sales branches and sales offices numbered 22, 599, 
had sales of $69,533,784,000 and inventories valued at $2,152, 
720,000. Petroleum bulk plants, terminals and liquid petroleum 
gas facilities numbered 29,189 with sales of $16,038,372,000 and 
inventories of $912,501,000. Merchandise agents and brokers 
numbered 22,131 with sales of $39,250,509,000 and inventories 
of $103,232,000. Assemblers of farm products numbered 13,255 
with sales of $9,050,816,o00 and inventories of $385,348,000. 
Combined inventories of all wholesale establishments in the five 
types of operation were $13,078,672,000. 

Selected service establishments, numbering 786,178, had re- 
ceipts In 1954 amounting to $23,408,414,000 and payrolls of 
$6,486,968,000. Paid employees in mid-November numbered 
2,351,278 of whom 2,015,780 were working full time. There were 
784,005 proprietors engaged in operation of service establish- 
ments. 

The census bureau also announced results of the 1955 annual 
survey of retail sales with retail store sales amounting to an 
estimated $185,484,000,000, an increase of 9% over 1954 sales, 

Census of Manufactures.—Total manufacturing employ- 
ment in 1954, including personnel at manufacturing establishs 
ments, central administrative offices and auxiliary units, w 


i 53,090 with payrolls of $66,000,000,000. Employment at op- 
tating manufacturing establishments was 15,700,000 with pay- 
blls of $63,100,000,000. Of the total of 288,144 establishments, 
}97,666 had between 1 and 19 employees, 63,562 had 20 to 99 
‘mployees, and 26,916 had 100 or more employees. Value added 
y manufacture (value of shipments less cost of materials, sup- 
flies, fuel, electric energy and contract work) was reported as 
4(16,759,421,000. Capital expenditures for new plant and equip- 


pent by plants in operation during 1954 amounted to $7,817,- 


f 5,000. 
/Among the 20 major industry groups, transportation equip- 
yent industries accounted for $14,000,000,000 value added by 
janufacture to lead all groups. The food industries and kindred 
roducts group accounted for $13,500,000,000 value added by 
vanufacture. For other industry groups, value added by manu- 
ncture was $12,300,000,000 for machinery except electrical; 
),400,000,000 for primary metals; $9,400,000,000 for chemi- 
lls and products of chemicals; $7,600,000,000 for fabricated 
etal products; $7,400,000,000 for electrical machinery; $6,- 
20,000,000 for printing and publishing; $5,100,000,000 for ap- 
rel and related products; $4,800,000,000 for textile mill 
oducts; $4,500,000,000 for pulp, paper and products; $3,800,- 
10,000 for stone, clay and glass products: $3,200,000,000 for 
mber and wood products; $2,600,000,000 for petroleum and 
Wal products; $2,100,000,000 for instruments and related prod- 
its; $2,000,000,000 for furniture and fixtures; $1,900,000,000 
r rubber products; $1,600,000,000 for leather and leather 
oducts; $1,000,000,000 for tobacco manufactures; and $4,- 
th0,000,000 for miscellaneous products, including ordnance. 
‘(See also BirtTH STATISTICS; BUDGET, NATIONAL; EmpLoy- 
ENT; Housinc; IMMIGRATION, EMIGRATION AND NATURALIZA- 
‘on; Income anv Propuct, U.S.; INTERNATIONAL TRADE; 
MARRIAGE AND Divorce; WAGES AND Hours; WEALTH AND IN- 
ME, DISTRIBUTION OF.) (R. W. B.) 


entennials: see CALENDAR, 1957, page 64. 

entrail African Federation: see RuHopesiA AND Nyasa- 
wD, FEDERATION OF. 

sreals: see BARLEY; Corn; Oats; RIcE; RYE; WHEAT. 


A realm of the Commonwealth of Nations, Ceylon 
t ylon. occupies an island southeast of the most southerly 
Whint of India. Area: 25,332 sq.mi. Pop.: (1953 census) 8,098,- 
7, including 5,621,332 Sinhalese, 908,705 Ceylon Tamils, 
3,246 Ceylon Moors and 984,327 Indians (mostly Tamils) ; 
355 est.) 8,678,000. Language: Sinhalese 69%, Tamil 21%. 
ligion: Buddhist 61%, Hindu 22%, Christian (mainly Roman 
tholic) 9%, Moslem 7%. Chief towns (pop., 1953 census): 
dombo (cap.) 423,481; Jaffna 77,218; Dehiwala-Mt. Lavinia 
086; Moratuwa 58,160; Kandy 57,359; Galle 55,874; Kotte 
*362. Queen, Elizabeth II; governor general in 1956, Sir Oliver 
onetilleke; prime minister, S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike. 

distory.—Ceylon was admitted to membership of the United 
ttions in Dec. 1955, and for the first time a Ceylon repre- 
tative. R. S. S. Gunawardene, Ceylonese ambassador to the 
ited States, appeared at the rostrum of the general assembly 
pledge his country’s support for the ideals of the organization. 
This was the prelude to events marking a new stage in Ceylon’s 
itical development since becoming an independent nation in 
48. At a general election in April the United National party, 
resenting the ruling influence in Ceylon for the past genera- 
, suffered an unexpected and overwhelming defeat. Sir John 
‘Ibtelawala, the prime minister, gave way to S. VVeee ReaD: 
daranaike, leader of the Socialist M.E.P. party, and a new 
\vernment was formed. The program of the new government 
‘braced a neutralist foreign policy, in accord with that of 
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India, the establishment of a republic and the adoption of the 
principle of nationalization of essential services and industries. 
It was also laid down that Sinhalese would be adopted as the 
national language, that imperial honours would be abolished and 
that agreement would be sought for relinquishment by Great 
Britain of defense bases in Ceylon. The question of the bases 
was taken up by the prime minister when he attended a com- 
monwealth conference in London in June-July. While agreeing 
that the naval station at Trincomalee and the air base at Katu- 
nayake should revert to Ceylon, the British government asked 
for user facilities, and these were the subject of further nego- 
tiation in November. In November Bandaranaike visited New 
York city to address the general assembly of the United Nations. 
The neutral attitude adopted in foreign relations implied non- 
involvement in any power bloc, friendship and trade with all 
countries and support for the United Nations. 

At the Suez canal conference in London in August, the Ceylon 
representative, Sir Claude Corea, high commissioner in the 
United Kingdom, declared his country’s alignment with India, 
the U.S.S.R. and Indonesia in opposition to the majority pro- 
posals of the conference. Subsequently, Corea headed a Ceylon 
delegation to Moscow and Peking, when it was agreed to set up 
closer political, economic, trade and cultural relations between 
Ceylon on the one hand and the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Re- 
public of China on the other. 

In his budget speech in July the new minister of finance, 
Stanley de Zoysa, reported an increase in value both of exports 
and domestic production and stated that the national income per 
head in 1955 was Rs. 593 as compared with Rs. 572 for the 
previous year. Goods to the value of Rs. 1,940,000,000 were ex- 
ported, while the value of imports was Rs. 1,460,000,000, result- 
ing in a favourable trade balance of Rs. 480,000,000. The finance 
minister gave the total of foreign aid authorized for Ceylon un- 
der the Colombo plan, the U.S. aid program and other interna- 
tional schemes as Rs. 110,000,000, which was being received at 
the rate of Rs. 45,000,000 a year. This enabled the country’s six- 
year development program to be stepped up, and the government 
decided to establish a national planning board to review long- 
term economic problems. The decision was also taken to push 
forward industrialization at a more rapid rate and to accelerate 
the harnessing of Ceylon’s hydroelectric resources. 

The six-year Colombo port development scheme, costing Rs. 
100,000,000 and involving the building of alongside berths, was 
completed toward the end of the year. Labour unrest among har- 
bour workers, culminating in a series of strikes, was a serious 
factor in slowing down the operation of the port. A weekly in- 
ternational air service between Colombo, Amsterdam and Lon- 
don, run by K.L.M. and Air Ceylon under a joint financial 
arrangement, started in February. A trade agreement was signed 
with Czechoslovakia, and the rubber-rice agreement with China 
was renewed. 

Celebrations of the 2,5ooth anniversary of the death of 
Buddha started in May and made 1956 a historic year in the 
Ceylon Buddhist calendar. Devotional observances were held at 
temples and shrines throughout the country, and a series of com- 
memorative postage stamps was issued. A 300-year-old bronze 
statue of the Buddha was received from Burma. (Jo. HN.) 


Education.—Schools (May 1955): aided schools: English primary 20, 
pupils 12,810, teachers 502; English secondary (including junior) 478, 
pupils 190,112, teachers 7,355; collegiate £51, pupils 109,315, teachers 
4,805; Sinhalese and Tamil 5,215, pupils 1,257,061, teachers 34,602; 
estate schools 891, pupils 67,110, teachers 1,078; pirivenas (religious train- 
ing schools) 150, pupils 5,848, teachers 609. Unaided schools 64, pupils 
16.288, teachers 786. Vocational (including fine arts) 8. Teacher training 
colleges (English, Sinhalese and Tamil) 18, students 2,905. One university 
with 2,429 students (1955-56) and (1954) 253 teaching staff. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: rupee with an average exchange 
rate of Rs. 4.76 to the U.S. dollar in March 1956. Budget (1954—-55 revised 
est.: 1955-56 in parentheses): revenue Rs. 1,158,000,000 CRsisin625= 
000,000); expenditure Rs. 1,109,000,000 (Rs. 1,268,000,000). Total pub- 
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lic debt (1954) Rs. 974,181,000 of which Rs. 192,117,000 sterling loan; 
(1955): Rs. 1,034,315,000 of which Rs. 92,117,000 sterling loan. Currency 
circulation (Dec. 1954) Rs. 376,000,000, (Dec. 1955) Rs. 384,500,000. 
Deposit money (Dec. 1954) Rs. 601,000,000, (Dec. 1955) Rs. 675,000,000. 
Gold and foreign exchange (Dec. 1954) U.S. $197,000,000, (Dec. 1955) 
U.S. $251,000,000. 

Foreign Trade.—(1955) Imports Rs. 1,460,000,000, exports Rs. 1,940,- 
000,000. Main sources of imports: U.K. 21%; India 17%; continental 
E.P.U. (European Payments union countries) 11%; Burma 8%; other 
sterling area 13%; U.S. and Canada 4%, Main destinations of exports: 
U.K. 27%; U.S. and Canada 14%; Australia 8%; other sterling area ro To; 
continental E.P.U. 11%. Main exports: tea 62%; rubber 18%; coconut 


products 11%. 

Transport and Communications—Roads (fit for motor traffic, 1955) 
22,400 km. Motor vehicles in use (1954): passenger 51,800, commercial 
19,600. Railways (1955) 1,442 km.; passengers carried (1954) 18,218,556; 
freight carried (1955) 1,632,000,000 metric tons. Air transport (1955): 
passenger-km. 9,444,000; freight 168,000 ton-km. Telephones (Jan. 1955) 
25,943. Licensed radio receivers (1954) 94,000. / 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses) : tea 
172,400 (166,300); rubber 95,300 (95,400); coconut oil 154,000 (140,- 
800); copra 290,000 (220,000). Miscellaneous production (metric tons, 
1954; 1953 in parentheses): millet 23,000 (22,000); cocoa beans 3,200 
(3,000); sweet potatoes and yams 43,000 (42,000); cassava 234,000 
(223,000). Livestock (Sept. 1954): cattle 1,227,000; sheep 95,000; buffa- 
loes 707,000; goats (1953) 498,977; Digs (1953) 74,370. 


Industry— Production (1955): electricity 182,400,000 kw.hr.; cement 
(est.) 79,200 metric tons. Graphite (exports, 1954) 7,885 metric tons. 
ENcCYCLOP-£DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Ceylon (1955). 
Chad: see FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
Chambers of Commerce: sce SocieETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 
URS: 
Channel Islands: see Great BRITAIN & NoRTHERN IRELAND, 
UNITED KINGDOM OF. 
Charles Hayden Foundation: see Societies AND Assocta- 
TIONS, U.S. 


Cheese: see Datry Propucts. 

Chemistr During 1955 the U.S. chemical industry achieved 
J. sales of $23,500,000,000 and completed new 

plants worth $772,000,000. Combined sales of all synthetic or- 

ganic chemicals during the year amounted to 43,090,000,000 |b. 

valued at $5,590,000,000. The country imported $255,000,000 

worth of chemicals. 

Indications were that 1956 would prove to be an even bigger 
year, despite the steel strike during the summer which deprived 
the chemical industry of a market for chemicals as well as an 
important source of organic raw materials, the steel industry’s 
coke ovens. Total sales for 1956 were expected to top $24,000,- 
000,000. During the first half of the year, sales were $12,100,- 
000,000, 5% above the last six months of 1955. Price increases 
accounted for only 0.5% of this increase. The Manufacturing 
Chemists’ association surveyed the industry and concluded that 
it expected to complete $1,600,000,000 worth of new facilities 
during 1956 and 1957. 

Production for the first six months of 1956 had gained 8% 
over the same period of 1955 and 2% over the latter six months 
of that year. In May production hit a record 179 (1947-49 equals 
100) as registered by the federal reserve board’s seasonally ad- 
justed index. Moreover, during the following two months, the 
index of production fell off only slightly, to 178. 

Raw material consumption for inorganic chemical production 
was an indication of the vital force inorganic chemical produc- 
tion had become in the national economy. During 1955 the 
country produced an estimated 5,400,000 long tons of sulphur. 
This was used mainly to make 15,700,000 short tons of sulphuric 
acid, the chemical industry’s largest single tonnage product. 
Preliminary figures indicated that both those figures would be 
surpassed during 1956. 

The chemical industry was using 57% of the approximately 
9,300,000 tons of lime sold in the U.S. each year. In addition, 
chemical and related companies were producing another 2,000,- 
ooo tons a year for their own use. The industry was taking 75% 
of the national salt output, which during 1953 amounted to 
20,800,000 tons. During that same year, the latest one for which 
government figures were available, the chemical industry used 
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12,500,000 tons of phosphate rock, “purchased $539,000,00¢ 
worth of fuel and electricity and used 2,800,000,000,000 gal. 0 
water. 

World Trade.—lIn the important struggle for world chemica 
markets, west Germany continued to score impressive gains 
According to figures compiled by the United Nations, west Ger. 
many’s chemical exports (combined with those of Austria) hac 
surpassed those of the United Kingdom during 1954. In 1955 the 
two were exporting chemicals at a rate that was reducing the 
lead of the U.S. 


Value of Chemical Exports of Leading Chemical Exporting Countries 


1952 1954 1955 rate* 

United !States (oo iy of toute oton ss $822,500,000 $1,031,000,000 $1,100,000,00¢ 
United Kingdomistcrer «tlamelnente 515,400,000 570,800,000 641,000,006 
West Germany and Austria 378,900,000 636,000,000 688,000,006 
France! is, cite pe) site oanectm 286,700,000 336,000,000 346,000,00¢ 
Belgium, Netherlands and 

iexemboarg aes aeticatet rene 318,900,000 341,600,000 369,000,00€ 
Conadate winsome eo 149,800,000 198,900,000 238,000,00€ 


*Based on figures for the first nine months. 
Source: United Nations Commodity Trade Statistics. 


The seriousness with which the Germans were approaching 
their task was evidenced by the fact that their exports amounted 
to more than 20% of their total chemical sales of $3,400,000,00¢ 
during 1955, while U.S. exports came to less than 5% of all U.S. 
chemical sales. Other striking differences between the two chemi- 
cal industries were in their corporate make-up. In the U.S. 1§ 
large chemical companies employed 353,000 of the total chemical 
work force of 800,000 and accounted for 25% of all chemical 
sales. In west Germany, only three companies employed 103,00¢ 
of the 400,000 chemical work force and accounted for 25% of 
all chemical sales. 

Plastics.—The U.S. plastics industry sold 3,200,000,000 Ib. 
of plastics and resins in 1955 valued at $1,078,000,000. Poly- 
ethylene continued to be the fastest-growing single product. Pro. 
duction had risen to 402,000,000 lb., and plants being built were 
expected to raise capacity to at least 600,000,000 Ib. by the end 
of 1956. 

Much interest was being centred on new types of polyethylene. 
Tn the conventional process for making it, developed by Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. (1.C.1.), ethylene is polymerized undet 
pressure to yield a product that is essentially a long chain oi 
carbon atoms placed at random intervals along the main chain. 
This random side chain branching accounts for polyethylene’s 
flexibility and other physical characteristics. The new polymeri- 
zations were utilizing catalysts rather than pressure and were 
producing highly oriented main chains with little if any side 
chain branching. These products (linear polyethylenes) are 
characterized by greater rigidity and considerably higher melt: 
ing or softening points. ‘ 

Karl Ziegler had pioneered the new systems in west Germany 
But for the most part he had confined his work to polymerizatior 
of ethylene (two carbon atoms). In Italy Giulio Natta of the 
Milan institute had adapted the technique to propylene (three 
carbon atoms), butadiene (four carbon atoms) and molecule: 
as large as ten carbon atoms. In the U.S,, Phillips Petroleum Co 
had independently developed a catalyst system that would give 
substantially similar results. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) had de. 
veloped still another catalytic system. 

Firms on the European continent, in England and in the U. 
had obtained licences on Ziegler’s methods and had advancee 
them to varying stages of commercialization. Montecatini ) 
Italy, which had sponsored Natta’s work, operated a pilot plani 
for making polypropylene and was building a larger plant 
make several tons of polypropylene a day. First products of t 
plant were expected to be used in moulded articlés and fi 
But polypropylene possesses properties that make it potential 
useful for fibres, and Montecatini expected to explore that fie 


ventually, Montecatini also hoped to try polymerizing molecules 
Wirger than propylene. Phillips was building a large plant to make 
pplyethylene by its own process and was licensing several other 
rms that were in the process of building somewhat smaller 
jants. Phillips reported that its process could be used to make 
W>lypropylene and that it was w orking on methods for copoly- 
jerizing ethylene and propylene to produce a new series of plas- 
es with properties intermediate between those of polyethylene 
nd polypropylene. A number of firms in Europe and in the U.S. 
ere working on polypropylene and the copolymers. Standard 
fil (Indiana) revealed no commercial plans for its process, but 
«did grant licences to two other firms that were starting to build 
}}micommercial plants for it. 

‘The same techniques being used to make linear plastics were 
imulating research and development in elastomers. It had long 
een known that natural rubber was a highly oriented polymer of 
poprene. Efforts to duplicate it synthetically failed because of an 
pability to direct the polymerization toward an oriented product. 
podrich-Gulf revealed that the “synthetic-natural” rubber it 
¢d announced in 1954 and had been producing in a pilot plant 
las made by Ziegler techniques. Goodyear also reported that it 
cd a synthetic equivalent of natural rubber produced by Ziegler 
talysis. Firestone was making a comparable product using 
Fother catalyst system (lithium metal dispersed in petroleum 
lly). Phillips was putting its process to good use in synthetic 
Hbber experiments. But even before these products were placed 
the market, scientists were starting to look beyond them to 
yproved rubbers. They knew that there were eight different 
‘}yys in which isoprene could be joined together to make a highly 
éented polymer. It might be possible, they reasoned, to make 
tht different types of rubber synthetically that way, each of 
aich would be superior to natural rubber for certain applica- 


BSynthetic Fibres.—Several firms decided to introduce new 
tylic (based on acrylonitrile) fibres: American Cyanamid Co. 
reslan), Tennessee Eastman (verel) and Dow Chemical Co. 
tsiran). Goodrich started semicommercial production of darlan, 
mich began appearing in women’s pile coats during the winter 
1955-56. (Darlan is a dinitrile, based on vinylidene cyanide; 
és classed with the acrylics because of the similarity in struc- 
ice and in some physical properties. ) 

Mu Pont introduced a new colour-sealed black nylon made by 
(or solution-) dyeing, the method of incorporating the 
iment right in the polymer. Chemstrand developed a process 
i pyeing nylon that, it claimed, would combine colour fastness 
bh uniformity of dyeing. Previously, colour fastness had been 
rrificed somewhat for uniformity. Japanese researchers de- 
coped a fibre made from a wood waste chemical (the methyl 
ber of a benzoic acid derivative), and the Kokoku Rayon com- 
Iny decided to build a pilot plant for it. 

Nuclear Energy.—Chemical engineers were continuing their 
estigations into nuclear radiation sources to energize chemi- 
| reactions. Goodyear was studying gamma-radiation as a sub- 
jute for chemicals in vulcanization; a number of refiners were 
joerimenting with it as a means of producing gasoline and lubri- 
ling oils. Both fields required a great deal more research before 
|> firm conclusions could be reached concerning the commercial 
‘ccticality of the idea. 

|{apanese researchers reported favourable results on the use 
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gamma-rays to improve fibres made from polyvinyl alcohol. 
fey had been able to raise the fibres’ wet-heat resistance, thus 
l:rcoming one of its principal drawbacks. (Made from cheap 
|- materials and possessing some attractive properties, the fibre 
Jsolves.in hot water and does not stand up well under repeated 


CHEMICAL FOAM, an organic isocyanate which when mixed with alkyd resins, 
alcohol or water, reacts chemically to produce expanded foam shapes up to 20 
times the original volume. The ingredients are mixed together and poured 
into a mould at room temperature; the completed material is ready in only a 
few minutes. The chemical was a development of the E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
and company in 1956 


sible to store foods for long periods without refrigeration, had 
long been a favourite subject for research. One obstacle was 
that food so treated had an undesirable taste. Co-operative work 
by the army quartermaster corps and Evans Research and De- 
velopment indicated that it might be possible to restore the 
flavour to these foods by the use of enzymes which would act 
on food precursors unaffected by radiation. (If it proved possible 
to do this, the same technique might be applied with profit to 
the processing of some canned and frozen foods.) 

In the field of generating electricity through nuclear sources, 
chemical operations were being employed to solve problems deal- 
ing with fuel processing and waste treatment. But even before 
the problems of harnessing fission for peaceful applications were 
solved, chemical engineers were starting to look ahead toward 
the control of fusion (as in the hydrogen bomb). The tempera- 
tures involved, however, were of the order of 100,000,000° F., 
and it seemed that any real progress in that direction would be 
at least 20 years distant. 

Drugs.—The new drugs for mental conditions, introduced in 
1955, quickly established themselves in 1956. Estimates of their 
U.S. sales varied greatly from $50,000,000 to $135,000,000 a 
year. Meprobamate (Miltown, Wallace; Equanil, Wyeth) became 
the nation’s largest-selling prescription item. A half-dozen other 
tranquillizers were vying for a share of the market, which some 
persons felt would eventually reach $500,000,000 a year. Early 
reports of their effectiveness continued to be encouraging. A 
large Veterans administration hospital in Northampton, Mass., 
reported that the numbers of mental patients discharged in- 
creased 36% after the introduction of tranquillizing drugs. But 
there was some fear that although they were proving themselves 
valuable tools in mental therapy, they were being administered 
too indiscriminately. (See also MrpicINE; PHyYSIOLocy.) 
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FROZEN NITROGEN glowing at a temperature near absolute zero, a photo- 
graph of the element made during a study of free radicals at low temperatures 
by the U.S. national bureau of standards in 1956 


Antibiotics were again proving their versatility. They were 
being used to preserve food by killing decay-causing bacteria. 
The U.S. Food and Drug administration authorized antibiotic 
treatment for poultry, and the Canadian government approved 
it for fish. It was estimated that spoilage between the time fish 
was caught and the time it was placed under refrigeration was 
costing Canadian fishermen $25,000,000 a year, and it was hoped 
that antibiotics could prevent a major portion of that loss. 

Metals.—The need for zirconium as a material of construc- 
tion in nuclear reactors moved the U.S. Atomic Energy commis- 
sion to contract for 2,200,000 lb. of zirconium every year for 
five years. Three companies were building plants to supply the 
metal: National Distillers Products Corp., NRC Metals (a sub- 
sidiary of National Research Corp.) and Carborundum Metals, 
which had been the only commercial supplier of zirconium in the 
UES: 

Normally, chemical engineers consider iron and steel as out- 
side their sphere of operations. But, as indication that the two 
technologies were moving closer together, seven U.S. steel com- 
panies joined with a chemical construction firm, Blaw-Knox Co., 
in building a demonstration plant for recovering sulphuric acid 
from waste pickle liquor. Also, Bethlehem Steel Co. and Hydro- 
carbon Research were investigating a fluid bed process for mak- 
ing pig iron directly from iron ore. (A fluid bed consists of solids 
so fine that they assume some of the characteristics of a fluid.) 
Another firm, Dorr-Oliver, Inc., was building a pilot plant of 25 
tons’ daily capacity for a steel company to employ the fluid bed 
technique for reducing haematite to magnetite. On a smaller 
scale, it had experimented with a fluid bed process for reducing 
haematite to metallic iron in two stages. 

Chemical engineers in Great Britain were going a step further. 
They were exploring a process for making steel directly from 
iron ore. They revealed that they had been able to make a recog- 
nizable form of steel, which they called cyclosteel, by the method. 
The problems of building equipment to contain the severe con- 
ditions called for in this process, however, were thought to be 
considerable. 

Coal v. Petroleum.—Petroleum had gradually replaced coal 
as the most important source of organic chemicals in the U.S. 
This trend continued during 1956. Naphthalene, for example, had 
traditionally been made only from coke ovens. But petroleum 
refiners were considering making it from their plant streams, 
either by concentrating the napthalene present as such or by 
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demethylating methyl naphthalene. 

However, the world’s abundant coal reserves, compared witl 
the dwindling supplies of petroleum, had stimulated a great dea 
of interest in improved methods for obtaining chemicals fron 
coal. Two of the most notable experiments along those line 
were being conducted in West Virginia. At Belle, du Pont wa 
running a unit to make synthesis gas (a mixture of carbon mon 
oxide and hydrogen) by oxidizing coal. At nearby Institute 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. was running a large pilot plan 
to unlock some of the chemical values of coal intact by treatin; 
it with hydrogen. In 1956 du Pont decided to switch its coa 
operations to natural gas for reasons of economy, and Carbid’ 
sent its hydrogenation process back to a smaller pilot plant. 

New methods for treating coal were springing up, however 
Also in West Virginia, Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp. starter 
a unit to make synthesis gas from coal using a process developet 
by the Texas Co. In Australia, the State Gas and Electric wa 
getting ready to start a $22,500,000 plant to make town gas fron 
brown coal (lignite). It was expected to supply one-third o 
Melbourne’s gas requirements. Plans called for the eventua 
production of chemicals and liquid fuels in the plant. 

American Gilsonite forged ahead with plans to build a $16, 
000,000 refinery and mining project to make coke and high 
octane gasoline from Utah gilsonite (a resinous asphaltite). Thi 
was the country’s first commercial-scale project to make conven 
tional petroleum products from nonpetroleum raw materials. In 
cluded in the project was a 71-mi. pipeline to move the solic 
gilsonite, as a slurry, from the mine to the refinery in Colorado 

New Products.—In co-operation with the U.S. air force ant 
other groups, Dow Corning Corp. produced a fluorinated silicon: 
for the first time. It is able to withstand solvents under a wid 
range of temperatures. Carbide and Carbon developed a proces| 
for making peracetic acid from acetaldehyde. It was claimec 
that the peracetic acid could be employed economicaily to put ; 
special functional group (the epoxy bond) on a whole series 0 
chemicals. This was said to permit the production of many ney 
chemicals that had previously been unavailable commercially 

In the agricultural chemical field, giberellic acid, a rare chemi 
cal derived from fungus, was found in limited tests to be a power 
ful growth stimulant for plants and trees. But even though smal 
quantities (less than 1 part per 1,000,000 in water) demon 
strated a pronounced effect, there was so little available tha 
a synthesis would probably be needed for it to become commer 
cially significant, even if it was as effective as the tests indicated 
Sesamolin, another rare chemical, was found to be a poten 
synergist for pyrethrins. But there was no practical commer 
cial process for making it. Two new herbicides, 2, 4-DB an 
MCPB (derivatives of butyric acid), gave promise of high tox 
icity toward broadleaf weeds plus low hazard for crops sucl 
as alfalfa, corn and clover. The department of agriculture wa 
investigating the possibility of increased biological warfare ot 
insects. It was testing the use of microorganisms—viruses, bac 
teria, fungi and nematodes—as a supplement to chemicals in con 
trolling insects. 

New Processes.—A team of researchers from the Swiss firn 
Ferminech and Co. succeeded in synthesizing ambergris, the rar 
perfume ingredient found in the stomachs of sick whales. Dra 
goco, a German firm, also reported a synthesis of ambergris. Be 
cause of the costliness of labour and other factors in makin 
perfume, the work did not open up any opportunity for pric 
reductions in perfumes. It did mean that ambergris might b 
used in less expensive perfumes. More important, it meant tha 
for the first time chemists would have enough of the compoun 
to explore potential applications in medicine and other fields. 

Two groups (General Aniline and Film Corp. and a researe 
association set up by U.S. tanners) developed independent metk 


ods for producing a washable leather. This was expected to be 
a boon for makers of leather gloves. / 

A plan for transporting natural gas in liquid form was prom- 
ising to open up new areas for petrochemical development. Con- 
ceived by Willard Morrison (inventor of the “no-draught” 
windows in autos) for the Union Stock Yards of Ghiess ni 
the idea made use of the fact that during liquefaction natural gas 
shrinks by a factor of 600. His original project was to make = 
of the pressure of gas in the wells near the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi river to supply a portion of the energy needed to liquefy 
it. Stored on barges, the liquid would be allowed to vaporize 
under carefully controlled conditions, and the vapour would 
be burned as fuel to power the barges to Chicago. On arrival. 
most of the material would continue to be in the form of a cold 
liquid, which would be used as a refrigerant in the stockyards. 
After its cold values had been sapped, it would be a high-quality 
gas for home or industrial fuel or for use as a chemical raw 
material. 

Continental Oil Co. acquired a financial interest in the proj- 
ect, and a special firm (Constock) was organized. In England, 
Shell was building barges for a similar project to transport nat- 
| ural gas from Venezuela. 

(See also BIOCHEMISTRY; CHEMOTHERAPY; FOREIGN INVEST- 
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| ENcyYcLop2pDIA BRITANNICA FitmMs.—Antibiotics (1952); Atom and 
Ub Agriculture (1953); Atom and Biological Sciences (1953): Atom and In- 


Colloids (1937); Electrochemistry 
; Molecular Theory of Matter (1932); Oxidation and Reduction 
; Preface to Chemistry (1954); Science and Agriculture (1953); 
i) Velocity of Chemical Reactions (1937). 


Chemotherapy Aminitrozole (Tritheon).—One of a series 
* of related chemical compounds (amino- 
nitrothiazoles), aminitrozole (2-acetamido-5-nitrothiazole) was 
_# shown in 1956 to be effective in the treatment of a protozoan in- 
| fection, vaginal trichomoniasis, in monkeys when administered 
# erally. Subsequently the drug was used orally for the control of 
'} vaginitis caused by Trichomonas vaginalis in human beings. This 
represented the first successful use of a drug given orally in 
| this type of infection. 
Bryamycin.—This new antibiotic was isolated from a new 
‘species of mould, Streptomyces hawatiensis, obtained from soil 
collected in Hawaii. Chemically it was shown to be a polypeptide 
containing sulphur. It was shown to be active against Gram- 
) positive bacteria including Staphylococcus aureus, Streptococcus 
b pyogenes, Gaffkya tetragena and Diplococcus pneumoniae. It ex- 
Pdibited little or no activity against Gram-negative microorgan- 
‘Kesms. When injected into mice, it protected them successfully 
“Wagainst experimental infections by D. pneumoniae and Strep. 
Pyogenes. In animal studies it showed little toxicity, and its 
activity was not affected by the presence of 10% human serum 
Jin test tube tests. 

Bynamid (N-butyl-3-phenyl salicylamide).—This synthetic 
drug, derived from salicylamide, was shown to exert a strong in- 
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many of the common superficial fungous infections of the scalp, 
Ziskin and extremities of man. Oddly enough, most of the common 
Wsaprophytic (nonpathogenic) fungi tested were not inhibited at 
Mall. In culture media it proved 6 times more effective than un- 
ecylenic acid and 60 times more effective than salicylic acid 
fin restricting the growth of Trichophyton mentagrophytes and 
Weubrum and Microsporum audouini and canis. None of these 
idermatophytes developed resistance to the drug. Another study 
OH of Bynamid and 32 other salicylamide derivatives, most of which 
were also derivatives of 3-phenyl salicylamide, revealed that, 
Wall factors considered, Bynamid and N-(4-hydroxypheny])-3- 
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hibitory effect on fungi of the dermatophyte group, which cause’ 
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pheny] salicylamide were the best fungistatic agents of the group 
for the dermatophytes tested. 

Clorpactin WCS-90.—This compound was developed from 
a group of hypochlorous acid derivatives with antiseptic prop- 
erties. Clorpactin was shown to contain 7% to 8% available 
chlorine and to sterilize on contact. A study of its virucidal action 
indicated that it immediately and completely inactivated the 
Lansing poliomyelitis virus in the test tube: when mixed with 
virus and injected immediately into animals. it prevented the 
development of paralysis. It was active also against eastern 
equine encephalomyclitis virus. The compound showed little or 
no toxicity in animal studies. 

DON.—This new tumour growth-inhibitory substance was 
isolated from broth culture filtrates of an unidentified strain of 
Streptomyces found in a Peruvian soil sample. It was identified 
chemically as 6-diazo-5-oxo-L-norleucine, a fine crystalline pow- 
der, and was later synthesized chemically. Although the culture 
filtrates themselves showed growth-inhibitory activity against 
a wide range of bacteria, fungi and viruses, the purified DON 
was active against only a few strains of bacteria and fungi and 
was completely inactive against eight viruses pathogenic for 
man, as well as against Endamoeba histolytica. However it was 
shown to inhibit markedly the growth of a form of cancer 
(sarcoma) in mice and several other transplantable neoplasms 
(tumours) in rodents. Because the drug was shown to be some- 
what toxic, further experimental work was required to clarify its 
applicability to the treatment of cancer occurring in human 
beings. 

Novobiocin.—This new broad-spectrum antibiotic was de- 
veloped independently by three different research laboratories. It 
was formerly called streptonivicin and cathomycin. It was iso- 
lated from Streptomyces niveus, a new species of mould obtained 
from soil collected in New York. Chemically it was shown to 
be a dibasic acid entirely different from the previously known 
classes of useful antibiotics. In test tube cultures it inhibited 
growth of many Gram-positive and a few Gram-negative organ- 
isms; it proved particularly active against Staphylococcus aureus 
and albus, Diplococcus pneumoniae, Streptococcus haemolyticus 
and viridans, Proteus vulgaris and Pasteurella multocida. It was 
highly effective in protecting mice against experimental infections 
with Staphylococcus aureus, Pasteurella multocida and Proteus 
vulgaris. Various bacteria, especially the staphylococci, developed 
resistance to novobiocin, as to other antibiotics, but the organ- 
isms remained sensitive to other antibiotics. When it was given 
orally to human subjects and dogs in amounts that were antic- 
ipated to be in the therapeutic dosage range, unusually high and 
well-maintained blood serum levels of the antibiotic were at- 
tained. Peak levels occurred 2 to 4 hours after administration, 
but serum levels remained high for 24 hours. When injected 
subcutaneously or intramuscularly, it caused considerable local 
irritation in rabbits and cats, but no significant toxic effects 
were observed in dogs given the drug by mouth daily for two 
months. The drug was used in the treatment of human disease 
caused by staphylococci no longer sensitive to other antibiotics 
and in infections caused by novobiocin-sensitive organisms in 
patients who had proved allergic to other antibiotics. There were 
reports of leucopenia (reduction in the number of white blood 
cells) following its use. 

Plant Oils as Antitubercular Agents.—Certain allium (gar- 
lic) bulbs had been shown to contain oils active against the 
tuberculosis bacillus. During 1956 other substances were iso- 
lated from plants growing in India which inhibited the growth of 
this organism in test tube tests. The volatile oil distilled from a 
creeping plant (Timospora cardifolia) was particularly effective. 
Also active were a volatile oil obtained from Occiwm canum, an 
essential oil from betel leaves, and the active principle of an 
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edible vegetable (Ammorphophalus companulatus). The latter international students’ tournament at Uppsala, Swed. The win- 
two substances, however, were only one-tenth as active as the ners took 21 games, lost 6 and adjourned r. Russian masters 
Tinospora oil. captured the Hamilton-Russell trophy for the third straight time’ 
Raisnomycin.—This antibiotic was isolated from a new spe- in September at Moscow. The Soviet team placed first in the’ 
cies of soil mould, Streptomyces kentuckensis. Although it was _ event, which ran almost a month, with a score of 31-13. Hungary’ 
isolated only in the impure form, it displayed three different ac- and Yugoslavia were next with 265-173. | 
tive fractions. Its spectrum of activity against microorganisms Larry Evans of New York city triumphed in the first open 
differed from that of other known antibiotics; it was highly championship of the Canadian Chess federation held at McGill. 
effective against test tube cultures of Gram-positive bacteria university in Montreal. By drawing with James Sherwin in 
and equally effective against some of the Gram-negative group. 96 moves in his last match, Evans finished with an 8~2 tally, a- 
It was ineffective against tuberculosis and brucellosis organisms score matched by William Lombardy of New York city. Tie- 
and against the pathogenic (disease-causing) fungi. It was very breaking calculations gave first prize to Evans. (TAVinke) | 
active against organisms that developed resistance to erythro- 
mycin, tetracycline and streptothricin. Raisnomycin, in contrast Chi Second largest U.S. city, a port of entry and the 
with most broad-spectrum antibiotics, actually kills bacteria cago. county seat of Cook county, IIl., Chicago lies at | 
(bactericidal effect) instead of merely restraining their growth the southwest corner of Lake Michigan. The city covers 213. 
(bacteriostatic effect); sublethal concentrations failed to per- sq.mi., and the metropolitan area encompasses 3,617 sq.mi. The 
mit the development of resistant strains by any bacteria except city population in the 1950 census was 3,620,962, and that of ' 
Staphylococcus aureus, and this resistance occurred only after the six-county Chicago metropolitan area was 5,495,364. It was | 
exposure for a month or longer. estimated that the 1956 population was 3,900,000 in the city | 
Su 2434.—This compound (n-butyl-p-allyloxy-thionocarbani- and 6,250,000 in the metropolitan area. The mayor in 1956 was’ 
late) was studied for its activity against pinworms in mice. It Richard J. Daley (Dem.). | 


was found particularly effective against these parasites and Employment in mid-1956 was up by about 80,000 persons over ' 
superior to the antibiotics, dyes and sulfonamides generally pre- the 1955 average, and unemployment decreased by nearly 4o,- ' 
scribed for human infestation ooo during the same period. Bank clearings for the first nine 

(See also ALLERGY; BACTERIOLOGY; CANCER; Psycuratry; months of 1956 increased 8.8% to $42,542,743,798 from $39,- | 
VITAMINS AND NUTRITION.) (P. L. W.) 091,674,134 in the same period of 1955. New investment in in-’ 


dustrial plants in the Chicago metropolitan area for the first nine | 
months of 1956 amounted to $482,736,000, an increase of 89% | 
Cherries: see Fruir. over the $255,470,000 recorded for the same period of 1955. The | 
dollar volume of industrial production in 1956 was expected to 
Chess Arthur B. Bisguier of New York city, United States exceed $20,000,000,000, an all-time record, compared with a pro- 
* chess champion, won the 1956 open tournament of duction volume of $19,100,000,000 in 1955. Retail sales in 1956 
the United States Chess federation at Oklahoma City, Okla., in were estimated at $8,400,000,000 for the Chicago metropolitan — 
July. Bisguier finished with a count of 94-24, a score equalled area, approximately 5% more than in 1955. | 
by James T. Sherwin, another New Yorker, but the champion- Steel production in the Chicago metropolitan area in the first | 
ship went to Bisguier under the median system of breaking a tie nine months of 1956 amounted to 14,847,200 tons, compared 
in chess. Robert Steinmeyer of St. Louis, Mo., finished third with 16,049,000 tons in the same period of 1955. This decline 
with a score of 9-3. Bobby Fischer, 13-year-old star from Brook- resulted from the nation-wide steel strike in July and August. | 
lyn, N.Y., went unbeaten through 12 rounds to deadlock with It was estimated that production would approximate 20,000,000 
four other players at 85-34. In the national speed championship, _ tons for 1956, as against the record of 21,683,600 tons produced | 
Sherwin tied with Anthony F. Saidy of Fordham university ; 
(N.Y., N.Y.), each scoring 94-14. 

The national amateur tournament of the U.S. Chess federation 
was held at Asbury Park, N.J., in May and resulted in victory 
for John Hudson of Philadelphia, Pa., after Hudson, Harry Ly- 
man of Dorchester, Mass., and John Norman Cotter of Harring- 
ton, Del., had tied for first with 44-4. The median system of 
scoring gave the first award to Hudson. Mrs. Kathryn Slater of 
New York city won a prize for the best score made by a woman 
contestant and gained recognition as women’s amateur champion. 

In the United States junior tourney at Philadelphia, Pa., in 
July, Bobby Fischer triumphed with a final score of 84-14. The 
junior speed laurels went to Arthur Feuerstein of the Manhattan 
(N.Y.) Chess club. Feuerstein won with a score of 44-4, Fischer 
placing second with a count of 4-1. The Tartakower memorial 
tournament, held at Detroit, Mich., in September, was won by 
Donald Byrne of Ann Arbor, Mich. The Michigan state title- 
holder went through undefeated for a score of 74-4. Bisguier 
opposed Byrne in the final round but failed to stop hiin, the 
match ending in a perpetual check. 

Vassily Smyslov, Russian grand master, triumphed in the 
world challengers’ tourney at Amsterdam, Neth. Smyslov, with 
a final standing of 113-65, earned the right to oppose Mikhail Sah AS AE 
Botvinnik of the Soviet Union for the world title pie had onengs ipa 4 FS ook oft tadilises Necrasnitn ign ao 


held since 1948. Soviet stars easily took team honours in an or Liditaie Cates trade after completion of the enlargement of the 
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in 1955. 

; Chicago continued to be the world’s largest centre of rail and 
air traffic. Midway airport continued to be the world’s busiest 
commercial] airport, and the first of the permanent runways 
, at O'Hare field, Chicago International airport, was opened in 
Sept. 1956. Passenger helicopter service was inaugurated to- 
ward the end of 1956 between Midway and O’Hare fields and the 
loop. 

The total number of passengers carried by the Chicago Transit 
| authority during the first seven months of 1956 was 361,275,387, 
ca decline of 0.3% from the 362,400,404 carried during the same 
| period of 1955. 
| All types of construction permits issued in the first eight 
) months of 1956 increased to $803,528,711 from $71 TeS12.83 201m 
‘the first eight months of 1955, an increase of 13%. 

School enrolment in Chicago in the fall of 1956, amounted to 
approximately 326,990 public and 177,579 Catholic elementary 
pupils, plus 93,221 public and 41,168 Catholic high school stu- 
‘dents. The total public assistance expenditures in Cook county 
for the first eight months of 1956 approximated $57,592,161, an 
‘increase of 1.3% over the $56,861,837 for the same period of 
11955. A monthly average of 146,574 persons were receiving relief 
during the first eight months of 1956, which compared with 149,- 
796 persons in 1955. 

The 1956 total appropriations for current operations of the 

overnments that cover Chicago, in whole or in part, were: 
neity of Chicago, $559,000,000; Cook county, $152,000,000; Cook 
hcounty forest preserve district, $7,000,000; Chicago board of 
Heducation, $206,000,000; Chicago sanitary district, $51,000,000; 
Chicago park district, $51,000,000; and mosquito abatement dis- 
\trict, $500,000, for a total of $1,026,500,000. 
The total 1955 property tax rate (tax paid in 1956) for the 
combined six taxing authorities in the city of Chicago was $3.596 
yper $100 of assessed valuation, for all of the city north of 87th 
street. The rate for the city south of 87th street was $3.618, 
vhich includes the southern Cook county mosquito abatement 
wistrict. 

Total assessed real property valuation for 1955 taxes was $9,- 
832,892,723 within the city limits. 

The general bonded debt, applicable to the city of Chicago, 
for the general obligations of these same six governments, as of 
Jan. 1, 1956, amounted to $440,890,469. In addition, these six 
gevernments had outstanding $180,073,000 in revenue bonds. 

The 42-story Prudential Insurance company building was offi- 
cially opened in Dec. 1955, and work continued on the new 19- 
story Inland Steel building. Other structures under construction 
‘mn 1956 were a 14-story building for the America Fore Insurance 
yroup; a new 20-story Borg-Warner building; a building for the 
(WMorton Salt company; a 6-story Mutual Fund Life Insurance 
-empany building; and a new Chicago Sun-Times building. 

During 1956 work continued on the $350,000,000 accelerated 
expressway program, under which was being constructed a five- 
fingered radial expressway system from the central business dis- 
‘rict to outlying areas; the Congress Street superhighway was 
jppened from Lakeshore drive to Laramie avenue, near the west- 
rn city limits. Construction of the Northwest superhighway 
nd the Calumet skyway continued, and it was hoped to com- 
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& Ihe city in 1956. 

Pi) The Calumet-Sag channel widening project was well ahead of 
sihchedule. The Calumet-Sag channel, the new Chicago port and 
Ghhhe St. Lawrence Seaway project were expected to revitalize 
}hicago’s position in inland waterway shipping. (L. Ln.) 
ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Firms.—lIllinois (1955); Middle States 
1955). 
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: United States.—Employment of youth 14 
Child Labour. through 17 years of age, according to U.S. 


bureau of the census figures, increased during the year ended 
June 1956 by about 350,000 over the previous year, maintaining 
an average of almost 2,500,000. This upswing, reflecting the im- 
provement in general economic conditions, reversed the down- 
trend in youth employment that had been evident in 1954 and 
1955. 

In-school youth employed outside school hours accounted for 
most of this increase, continuing a pattern of youth employment 
that established itself during World War II. In 1946 approxi- 
mately one-half of the 14 to 17-year age group who were em- 
ployed were also enrolled in school; in 1951 the proportion in 
school was two-thirds; and in 1955 it was up to nearly three- 
fourths. Most of the employed students of these ages worked 
short hours—43% worked less than 15 hours a week; about 30% 
between 15 and 21 hours; and only 27% worked 22 hours or 
more. These high school boys and girls had jobs mainly in sales, 
service and on farms. 

Although the unemployment rate among out-of-school youth 
16 and 17 years of age decreased from 18% in Oct. 1954, to 15% 
in Oct. 1955, it was still much higher than the 3% rate for adults 
20 years of age and over. 

The high rate of unemployment among out-of-school youth 
was of considerable concern during 1956 to educators and wel- 
fare officials who were alarmed over the rising wave of juvenile 
delinquency. The senate subcommittee to investigate juvenile 
delinquency in its report released during the year urged that 
studies be made on the employment problems of youth, and that 
community programs be set up to help youth prepare for and find 
satisfactory employment. ~ 

A national movement to help youth obtain job experience and 
prepare for the full-time labour market after leaving school that 
gained momentum during the year was the summer job program. 
Under this program, local communities were encouraged to set 
up job programs for youth that would help them obtain suitable 
summer jobs. The U.S. department of labor, the National Child 
Labor committee, state employment service agencies and local 
community service organizations were among the groups work- 
ing on the program during 1956. 

In the field of child-labour standards, the secretary of labor 
issued a new hazardous occupations order under the Fair Labor 
Standards act. This order, Number 13, which became effective 
during 1956, set a minimum age of 18 years for employment in 
certain hazardous occupations in the manufacture of brick, tile 
and kindred products. The department concentrated its inspec- 
tion activity under the act in the logging and sawmilling indus- 
tries and in agriculture where violations continued to be high. 

State Legislation —During 1956, only a few states amended 
their child-labour or school-attendance laws. In Pennsylvania 
the amount of extra workmen’s compensation benefits to be 
awarded to minors injured while illegally employed was raised 
from 10% to 50% and in New Jersey workmen’s compensation 
coverage was extended to newsboys. On the other hand, news- 
boys who are independent contractors were removed from cover- 
age under the Mississippi law. 

In New Jersey, the child-labour law was amended to permit 
the limited employment of children in theatrical productions 
during the summer vacation. Virginia made a few changes in its 
child-labour and school-attendance laws including one which 
permits the employment of boys 14 rather than 16 and girls 16 
rather than 18 in restaurants operated in connection with sea- 
sonal hotels. Judges of juvenile courts were authorized to grant, 
under certain circumstances, a special work permit to a child 
not qualified for a work permit under other provisions of the 
law, if it were deemed for the best interest of the child. 
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Mississippi repealed its compulsory school attendance law, 
and North Carolina and Louisiana enacted laws which affected 
the compulsory attendance of children in integrated schools. 

New York and Massachusetts both extended for one year their 
act authorizing the relaxation, during emergencies, of certain 
labour laws for minors 16 and over. 

Great Britain—The Agriculture (Safety, Health and Wel- 
fare Provisions) act passed in 1956 contained two measures re- 
lating to the protection of young workers: (1) to prohibit chil- 
dren under 15 from working in agriculture; and (2) to prohibit 
children under 15 from riding on or driving vehicles, machinery 
or implements used in agriculture. 

In Jan. 1956 the National Joint Advisory committee set up a 
committee to consider the training of young workers in industry 
in light of the expected increase in the number of young persons 
entering employment and the need to ensure an ample supply of 
trained workers for future needs. In 1955 almost 1,400,000 youth 
15 to 17 years of age and more than goo,ooo youth 18 and 19 
years of age were employed, an increase of 33,000 over 1954. 

International Labour Organization.—No conventions or 
recommendations dealing specifically with young workers were 
considered at the 1956 International Labour conference. Two 
ratifications of child-labour conventions were registered during 
the year: no. 5, 14-year minimum age for employment in indus- 
try, by India; and no. 58, 15-year minimum age for employment 
at sea, by Japan. 

(See also CHLD WELFARE; Mrcratory LABovR.) 
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Children’s Books Beauty and delight as well as informa- 

* tion were offered in the 1956 outpour- 
ing of books for children of the United States. Particularly 
gay and free were the illustrations in many of the new picture 
books. Luminous photographs of universally familiar objects 
against a French background made an unusual counting book, 
T, 2, 3, 4, 5 by Robert Doisneau, with verses by Arthur Gregor. 
What Does A Begin With? by Nancy Dingman Watson reversed 
the usual alphabet presentation accompanied by realistically col- 
ourful New England scenes. Louis Slobodkin made clear with 
rhythm and colour that there may be Millions and Millions and 
Millions of other things, but “‘there’s only one me and one you.” 
Ylla’s superb photographs for The Little Elephant by Arthur S. 
Gregor expressed perfectly the tenderness and humour of this lit- 
tle story. Vegetables were the most highly valued article in the 
fanciful land of Mandolia in The Vegetabull by Jan Le Witt, 
rich in colour and design. Sophistication and childlike quality 
mingled in Jonah the Fisherman, by Reiner Zimnik, translated 
by Richard and Clara Winston. Children gained some under- 
standing of colour while they galloped through The House of 
Four Seasons by Roger Duvoisin. 

Favourite picture book characters returned to delight chil- 
dren with new episodes. Babar, the elephant king, celebrated 
the founding of Celesteville with Babar’s Fair by Laurent de 
Brunhoff. Virginia Kahl produced two rollicking picture books 
with a European flavour: Maxie, the story of an ingenious dachs- 
hund, and Plum Pudding for Christmas, which continued the ad- 
ventures of characters introduced in The Duchess Bakes a Cake 
(1955). 

Familiar characters in new settings were among the new pic- 
ture story books. Bernadine Cook’s The Little Fish That Got 
Away found her self-contained youngster (created in line draw- 
ings by Crockett Johnson) fishing with an unusual twist. Mr. 
Penny’s Race Horse was a skilful mixing of slapstick with hon- 
est sentiment (Marie Hall Ets). Children welcomed William 
Péne Du Bois’ highly humorous story of sky-dweller Artist Fore- 
man and his animal factory creations in Lion. Author Eve Titus 
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and artist Paul Galdone created Anatole, the story of a Frenel 
mouse who was an expert on cheeses, for the delight of youn; 
and old. In The Littlest Mouse Dorothy Lathrop expressed ir 
text and illustration her rare feeling for nature and small, wile 
creatures. ) 

The past provided the setting for several picture story pub 
lications. Illustrated by Marie Nonnast, The Fourth of Jul; 
Story by Alice Dalgliesh continued her accounts of Americar 
holidays. Children enjoyed Christmas on the “Mayflower,” 
story based on real happenings by Wilma Pitchford Hays (illus 
trated by Roger Duvoisin), and The Pilgrim Goose, four storie: 
by Keith Robertson of the geese that came to America in the 
“Mayflower.” The Silver Mace by Maud and Miska Petershan 
related vividly the rise and decline of Old Williamsburg. 

Most, but not all, of the 27 tales in The Little Bookroom by 
Eleanor Farjeon had appeared elsewhere. This book received thi 
Hans Christian Andersen medal, the first international children’ 
book award, as well as the Carnegie medal. It is a distinguishec 
book for family sharing illustrated by Edward Ardizzone. Elea 
nor Farjeon’s magical way with words came into full play in he 
retelling of the most famous fairy tale of the western world, Th 
Glass Slipper. Gravity did not exist in the world Palmer Brow 
fancied for Anna Lavinia in The Silver Nutmeg. The Fairy Do 
(Rumer Godden), The Enchanted Schoolhouse (Ruth Sawyer, 
and The Last Battle (C. S. Lewis) represented expert mixture: 
of fantasy and realism. 

Families chuckled over the delightful animal characters i 
Ben Lucien Burman’s Seven Stars for Catfish Bend, the very 
large, frustrated giant in Louis Slobodkin’s The Amiable Gian 
and the frustrated elephant in Alain’s The Elephant and th 
Flea. The Good Knight Ghost by author-artist Jeanne Bendic 
provided hilarity in abundance. 

Animal stories were plentiful. Established authors reappearec 
with new characters in Cinnabar, the One O’Clock Fox (Mar 
guerite Henry), Desert Dog (Jim Kjelgaard), and Pagoo (Hol 
ling C. Holling) which told the life story of the hermit crab 
Birds shared the spotlight in Thomas Liggett’s Pigeon, Fly Hom 
(carrier pigeons), and in John and Jean George’s Dipper of Cop 
per Creek nature was beautifully interpreted. 

History for older boys and girls reached a high level in Th 
Story of the “Old Colony’ of New Plymouth by Samuel Elio 
Morison. James Daugherty’s The Magna Charta recreated ai 
important period in England’s history. Travel books lure 
readers: At Home in India by Cynthia Bowles told of her tw 
years there, and Ju France by Marguerite Clément presente 
the great appeal and diversity of this land and people. 

Fiction with an historical background appeared in several o 
the new publications. Isabelle Lawrence’s Niko: Sculptor’s Af 
prentice (ancient Greece), Helen Daringer’s The Golden Thor 
(Judea) and Gladys Malvern’s Saul’s Daughter successfully com 
bined love and courage in an historical setting. Rosemary Sut 
cliff’s absorbing story, Outcast, was told against a Roman Brit 
ish background. Older readers enjoyed also the remarkable hors 
story by Jane and Paul Annixter, The Runner, a powerful adven 
ture story by Richard Armstrong, Cold Hazard (shipwreck), an 
several fine offerings set in faraway places, The Java Wreck 
men by Frank Crisp and Castle on the Border (Germany) b 
Margot Benary-Isbert. Marguerite De Angeli delighted reade1 
again with her tale of adventure, Black Fox of Lorne. 

Biographical highlights included an easy-reading colourful lif 
story of Charles A. Lindbergh (Ride on the Wind) by Alice Da 
gliesh, and a charming presentation of St. Valentine by Wilm 
Pitchford Hays (The Story of Valentine). The Story, of Eleanc 
Roosevelt by Jeanette Eaton included her role in the Unite 
Nations. Mrs. Virginia S. Eifert’s Young Lincoln trilogy we 
completed with the publication of Out of the Wilderness: Youn 
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MNNOCCHIO SHRINE at Ancona, It., which was unveiled in June 1956 hon- 
turing Collodi (Carlo Lorenzini), the author of the famous children’s story. 
se statue was the creation of Emilio Greco, winner over 82 others in a sculp- 
re competition 


be Lincoln Grows Up. Abe Lincoln: Log Cabin to White House 


v Sterling North was an illuminating account of those years be- 


pre his presidency when he was struggling to find himself. 


Well-known nursery rhymes and jingles were set to music in 
charming collection by Paul Kapp (A Cat Came Fiddling). A 
mmprehensive collection of well-known poems was Herbert 
bead’s This Way, Delight. A smaller, but attractive collection by 
atherine McEwen (Away We Go, 100 Poems for the Very 
beung) was illustrated by Barbara Cooney. 

) Nature was not overlooked in the year’s presentations. Vin- 


ien Brown’s How to Make a Miniature Zoo was unique and in- 


‘nious. Firefly by Paul McCutcheon Sears and See Through 
he Forest by Millicent Selsam answered questions through 
sauty and delight for the younger reader. The Story of Rocks 


¥” Dorothy Shuttlesworth and illustrated by Su Zan N. Swain 
as handsome and inspiring, while The Sea and Its Rivers by 


lida Malkus and The Story of Caves by Dorothy Sterling 


roused the curiosity of the older reader. 


Outstanding among the year’s crop of fact books were Keith 
ordon Irwin’s The Romance of Writing: From Egyptian Htero- 
typhics to Modern Letters, Numbers and Signs, Rose Wyler 


thd Gerald Ames’s The Story of the Ice Age, George Barrow’s 
Your World in Motion, Madeline Grant’s Wonder World of 
Vicrobes, James Hemming’s Mankind Against the Killers, Ed- 
llard Stoddard’s The Story of Power, Ronald Jessup’s The Won- 


-rful World of Archaeology and Louis Sutherland’s Magic Bul- 
ts: The Story of Man’s Valiant Struggle Against Enemy 
licrobes. In addition, many excellent examples of “how-to” 
»oks (Virginia Kirkus’s First Book of Gardening) were pub- 
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Collections of stories were highlighted by Marchette Chute’s 
excellent presentation for young people: Stories From Shake- 
speare. The Greek myths were presented for the adolescent 
reader in Aubrey De Sélincourt’s Odysseus the Wanderer, and for 
the younger reader was Jane Werner Watson’s The Iliad and the 
Odyssey, handsomely illustrated by Provenson. H. Herda’s col- 
lection, Fairy Tales from Many Lands, came from Holland to 
delight all ages. Johanna Spyri’s short stories were gathered to- 
gether in Pet Lamb, and Other Swiss Stories offering quaintness 
with skill. 

Attractive new editions of old favourites were welcomed. The 
increased tempo of established series publication and the mush- 
rooming of several new series reflected the demand for selection 
guidance in this growing field of publication. 

(See also Book PusitsHINc AND Book SALES; 
PRIZES. ) 


LITERARY 
(S. Wr.) 


Child Welfare The most important developments in child 

* welfare during 1956 could be only partially 
realized within the year. Freedom from the devastation of war 
in most parts of the world allowed long-range planning toward 
objectives which, until recent years, had seemed unattainable, 
planning which required legal and financial commitments without 
precedent. Consequently even though to many children the year 
may have brought none of the relief long desired, it was a year 
of promise. 

International Services.—The children of Africa received 
more service from international efforts than in any previous year. 
The United Nations Children’s fund, known as UNICEF, allo- 
cated 15% of its 1956 resources to projects in Africa (Asia 38%, 
the Americas 24%, eastern Mediterranean 10%, Europe 5%, 
emergencies 6%, interregional 2%). Only a few years previously 
the work of UNICEF and other specialized agencies had been 
concentrated in the more densely populated areas of Asia and in 
Latin America and the war-torn areas of the middle east and 
Europe. 

The 1956 program of UNICEF devoted about half its services 
and resources to disease control (malaria 28%, yaws, 8%, lep- 
rosy 5%, trachoma 5%, tuberculosis 3%, other diseases 1%); 
maternal and child welfare services 26%; child nutrition 18%; 
emergencies 8%. Only ten years previously the work of this 
agency consisted mostly of relief, requiring millions of dollars 
for food and clothing, with little left for disease control. 

Even if sufficient funds were available, any comprehensive 
development of child welfare services throughout the world 
would require years in which the personnel necessary to provide 
these services could be recruited and trained. UNICEF reported 
that in 30 of the countries aided there was not more than 1 
physician to 10,000 persons. Many countries needing outside help 
had 3,000 persons or more to 1 physician, compared with ratios 
of x physician to 750 persons in the United States, 1 to 800 in 
New Zealand and 1 to 1,200 in France. In trying to meet this 
situation the World Health organization (WHO) invested large 
sums in the training of physicians, nurses and midwives. 

In recent years WHO, UNICEF and Technical Assistance 
(TA) had combined efforts to carry public health education and 
services to the most distant and rural parts of the islands com- 
prising the Republic of the Philippines. Radiating from the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines and other training centres, with the 
Philippine government carrying its share, a network of health 
units was being organized. The country was divided into public 
health districts, each having one or more small hospitals. These 
districts were divided into several administrative units within 
each of which there were to be five to ten village health centres. 
Each of these local units was to have a graduate midwife in 
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charge, she being supervised and served by the public health 
physician in charge of the next higher administrative unit. By 
late 1956 about 2,000 midwives had been trained within this 
organization. The most promising of these were to be trained as 
“qualified midwives,” with other better-qualified women being 
trained as nurses and nursing supervisors. Thus the rate of infant 
mortality was being reduced and the lives of many mothers saved 
who otherwise would have died in childbirth. 

In Thailand a training course for mothers was conducted in a 
Buddhist temple. 

The ninth World Health assembly, convened in May 1956 in 
Geneva, Switz., was informed that Iran had begun a seven-year 
health plan with the help of WHO, with $75,000,000 allocated 
for this purpose by the Iranian government. As in the Philip- 
pines the heart of this program consisted of the training of per- 
sonnel, including establishment of a school for sanitarians and 
several other schools for auxiliary workers. Sixty per cent of the 
funds voted by Iran were allocated for the eradication of com- 
municable diseases, which in previous years had killed or handi- 
capped large masses of children. At the WHO assembly it was 
reported that UNICEF was giving help to 282 programs in 95 
countries and territories, with 213 of these programs being joint 
projects of UNICEF and WHO. 

Canada.—Several provinces of Canada enacted laws in 1956 
liberalizing their social security provisions affecting children. 
Deserted wives and children became entitled to support under 
a new Social Assistance act passed by the legislature of Nova 
Scotia. Mothers’ allowances were increased in Ontario, and the 
age of child beneficiaries was raised in Saskatchewan. Increased 
appropriations for educational services for defective and re- 
tarded children were provided by many municipal and several 
provincial governments. 

Adoption laws in Saskatchewan were revised to increase the 
rights of an adopted child, especially pertaining to inheritance. 
Attention was given throughout the country to hazards involved 
in interprovincial and international adoptions, and there was 
progress toward development of uniform provincial adoption 
procedures. 

United States.—Desegregation in the public schools in sev- 
eral states where Negroes previously attended separate schools 
became generally effective in 1956. This was especially true in 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Tennessee and the District of 
Columbia. In some of the largest cities of those states, notably 
Louisville and St. Louis, municipal recreation facilities also 
were desegregated. In ten other states there was little or no 
progress toward desegregation. Mississippi and Virginia enacted 
laws contradictory to the supreme court ruling, and several 
other southern states for practical purposes discouraged all ef- 
forts to enrol Negro and white children in the same schools. 
White citizens’ councils were widely organized and in some 
communities incited mobs to demonstrate their opposition to 
desegregation. 

Adoption was a subject of concern to the senate subcommittee 
to investigate juvenile delinquency, which held hearings on 
commercial child adoption practices. These hearings revealed 
that in nearly half the states there was no criminal law against 
selling babies. Hearings in Miami, Fla., showed that in certain 
states and communities such deplorable practices had become 
common, with prospective adoptive parents paying as much as 
$1,000 or $1,500 for a child. The findings of this subcommittee 
led the U.S. senate in July 1956 to pass a bill protecting chil- 
dren, natural parents and adoptive parents involved in interstate 
placements for adoption, but the house of representatives took 
no action on the bill. The Child Welfare League of America 
and the U.S. children’s bureau continued their efforts to unite 
welfare authorities, private agencies and professional workers 
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engaged in adoption services in efforts to improve these services 
and take steps toward outlawing black market adoption practices 
in all parts of the country. 

Juvenile delinquency, as measured by police and juvenile court 
statistics, increased during 1956. Arrests of offenders under 18 
years of age increased 11.4%. Overloaded juvenile courts and 
overcrowded detention homes were handicaps common in urban 
communities. For years such factors had led many mildly de- 
linquent young persons to become more delinquent while being 
held for court appearance. After detention many found them- 
selves in the hands of judges and probation officers too busy and 
too unprepared for their work to permit them to provide the 
counsel and supervision needed. 

The U.S. senate subcommittee to investigate juvenile delin- 
quency found the territory of Alaska entirely without a juvenile 
probation staff. The hearings of this subcommittee, published in 
1956, revealed that there was only one probation officer in the 
territory, whose duties within a U.S. district made him avail- 
able mostly to adult offenders and only to those juveniles coming 
into federal courts on felony charges. Juvenile delinquency in 
Alaska had increased notably during the preceding five years, 
with almost no development of facilities for the prevention, care, 
treatment or rehabilitation of juvenile delinquents. In New York 
city and several other metropolitan areas juvenile gangs were 
responding to preventive efforts being made by detached social. 
workers, men who worked with the gangs in their natural settings. 

Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower called a Conference on Fitness of 
American Youth, held in June 1956 in Annapolis, Md. Within his 
cabinet he established the President’s Council on Youth Fitness, 
designed to co-ordinate, stimulate and improve the work of 35. 
federal agencies. He also appointed a Citizens Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Fitness of American Youth. : 

Among more favourable developments was amendment of the 
federal Social Security act in July 1956, providing extended cov- 
erage of old-age and survivors’ insurance, whereby about 850,- 
ooo persons (many of them children) were assured financial 
benefits. Anyone totally disabled before age 18 would receive 
benefits as long as he was totally disabled. During the first year 
this would add about 20,000 children to the social security rolls. 
School lunch appropriations were increased by more than 20% 
for the fiscal year 1956-57 by congressional action in June 1956. 

(See also CHILD LaBour; INFANT MorTALity; JUVENILE DeE- 
LINQUENCY; MicrATorY LABour; Rep Cross; SocIAL SECURITY; 
TUBERCULOSIS; WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION.) 


BiBLioGRAPHY.—The Evaluation and Treatment of the Mentally Re- 
tarded Child in Clinics, papers presented at a training institute March 14— 
17, 1956, cosponsored by New York medical college and National Associa- 
tion for Retarded Children (New York, 1956); Ernest and Frances Cody, 
How to Adopt a Child (New York, 1956); Robert S. Stewart and Arthur D. 
Workman, Children and Other People: Achieving Maturity Through Learn- 
ing (New York, 1956); interim report of the (Senate) Subcommittee to 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, Juvenile Delinquency in the Territory of 
Alaska (Washington, 1956); United Nations, UNICEF Compendium, 
1956-57 (New York, 1956). (H. W. Hx.) 

ENCYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—food and People (1956): Mental 


Health (1952); Schoolhouse in the Red (1949). 
Chile A republic extending along the southern Pacific coast 
« of South America for about 2,600 mi., Chile has an 
average width of 110 mi. It is bounded on the north by Peru, 
on the south by the Antarctic ocean, on the east by Bolivia and 
Argentina and on the west by the Pacific ocean. It has an area 
of 286,396 sq.mi. and a population (April 1952 census) of 5,930,- 
809; (1955 est.) 6,855,000. Santiago, the capital, including 
suburbs, has 1,348,283 inhabitants (April 1952 census). Other 
leading cities of more than 50,000 are Valparaiso, 218,829 in- 
habitants; Vina del Mar, 85,281; Concepcion, 119,887; Anto- 
fagasta, 62,272; Talca, 55,059; Temuco, 51,497* Chillan, 
52,576; Talcahuano, 54,782. Religion: Christian, mainly Roman 
Catholic. President in 1956: Gen. Carlos Ibafiez del Campo. 


History.—Pres. Carlos Ibdfiez del Campo sponsored a na- 
itional economic recovery program which checked inflation dur- 
ing 1956, but aroused opposition on the part of leftist groups. 
he core of Ibanez’ program was a law enacted in January which 
froze prices at the level prevailing on Nov. 16, 1955, and forbade 
evision of wages and salaries by more than so% of the rate of 
ncrease in the cost of living during 1956. In the first six months 
of 1956 the rate of increase in the cost of living was less than a 
chird of that for the corresponding period in 1955, and by July 
ithe peso was fairly stable at 495 to the U.S. dollar, Other reforms 
included abolition of the complex system of official exchange 
rates, reduction of government expenditures and a ban on luxury 
mports. Stabilization was assisted by a $75,000,000 loan from 
he International Monetary fund, the U.S. treasury and eight 
U.S. banks. 

_ Efforts of the illegal but powerful Central Labour organiza- 
ion (Confederacion Unica de Trabajadores Chilenos) to block 
dassage of the law establishing price and wage ceilings were 
hwarted by the government. On several occasions the govern- 
nent took decisive action to prevent or terminate strikes which 
were adjudged illegal. Nevertheless, a September work stoppage 


wy bank employees lasted ten days, and a strike by nitrate work- 


liberties) was finally imposed in the northern provinces of 
antofagasta and Tarapaca. 
Chile’s deflationary measures, relatively firm labour policy and 


sestment capital to the copper, nitrate, steel and petroleum in- 
ustries. Outstanding projects were initiated in the copper 


has accused of complicity, and the chamber of deputies later 
nsured President Ibafez for “not having taken measures 


anama conference of American presidents at the time he was 
insured. The president sought to obtain more solid backing in 
pngress by appointing members of the Agrarian Labour party 
» his cabinet in August. 

"he senate ratified a treaty with Bolivia providing for the 
Aonstruction of a pipeline from the Bolivian oil fields in the 
thaco to the Chilean port of Arica. At international meetings in 
exico City and in Ciudad Trujillo, Chile reasserted its claim 
jurisdiction over its coastal waters to the 200-mi. limit. A 
vigation act was passed in June, requiring that half Chile’s 
ternational cargoes and all its coastwise shipping be carried 
Chilean vessels. Supporters of President Ibafez felt that the 
w would make effective service impossible, and leading mari- 
ne powers objected vigorously. 


((See ForEIGN INVESTMENTS.) (R. ae 

i imé <indergartens had an 
Education —In 1953, 6,851 primary schools and kindergar 
Meolment of 819,403 pupils; 332 secondary schools (1952) had meth e 
“)pils. University education was available at the state university of Chile 


(gf 


receive 17.5% of government expenditure in 1956. : 

f ee -anocetary unit. is ‘the: peso with a par value of 0.91 Sore 
4S. currency. Under the free exchange system inaugurated April Noy 195 . 

4» peso was valued on July 31, 1956, at 0.20 cents, bankers free ar 
pplicable to permissible imports, authorized nontrade remittances a 

wernmental and semigovernmental transactions) and at 0.19 cents, 
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brokers’ free rate. The 1956 budget, as approved by congress in Dec. 1955, 
estimated revenue at 170,412,707,620 pesos and expenditure at 170,411,- 
045,020 pesos. In 1955 revenue was 137,935,600,000 pesos and expendi- 
ture, 156,019,600,000 pesos. The funded external debt on Dec. 31, 1953, 
was £17,440,974, $106,595,500 and 85,832,400 Swiss francs; the direct 
internal debt (Dec. 31, 1954), 18,988,100,000 pesos. Currency in circula- 
tion (May 31, 1956) totalled 46,440,000,000 pesos; demand deposits, 
105,770,000,000 pesos. The U.S. department of commerce estimated U.S. 
direct private investments in 1955 at $636,000,000, of which mining and 
smelting investments accounted for $404,000,000. The cost-of-living index 
(Santiago) stood at 448 in’ May 1956 (1953 = 100). 

_ Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1955 amounted to $474,681,000; 
imports, $376,326,000. Leading exports were copper (65%), nitrate of 
soda (11%), timber (3%) and metallurgical products (2%); leading im- 
ports, industrial oils, chemicals and paints (17%), machinery (15%), 
transport materials (14%), petroleum and products (12%) and sugar 
(6%). Chief customeis were the U.S. (42%), the United Kingdom (17%), 
Germany (10%), Argentina (10%) and Italy (6%): chief suppliers, the 
US. (43%), Germany (i1%), Argentina (11%), Peru (8%) and the 
OES (COWANs 

The railway system totalled 5,284 mi. in 1950, of which 3,899 mi. were 
owned by the government. In 1054 there were 30,203 mi. of highways, 
of which 10,895 mi. were surfaced. On Jan. 1, 1955, there were 45,882 
automobiles, 38,565 trucks and 4,951 buses. According to Lloyd’s Register 
of Shipping, the merchant marine had ror vessels (100 tons and over) ag- 
gregating 229,774 gross tons on June 30, 1955. Telephones (Jan. 1, 1955) 
numbered 148,239, 57% of which were located in Santiago. 

Agriculture—Production of the principal crops in the crop year 1955— 
56 was estimated as follows (in metric tons): wheat 1,031,000; barley 
100,000; oats 107,000; rice (paddy) 79,000; maize 107,000; potatoes 
637,000. Livestock estimates included cattle (1954) 2,363,700, pigs (1955) 
723,000, sheep (1953) 6,500,000, goats (1951) 830,000, horses (1951) 
600,000. Wool production in 1955 (clean basis) was estimated at 9,000 
metric tons. 

Manufactures.—In 1950 there were 5,048 manufacturing establishments 
with 190,000 employees and gross value of production totalling 43,629,- 
000,000 pesos. Production estimates (1955) included steel 319,000 metric 
tons; pig iron 256,000 tons; rolled steel products 240,000 tons; wheat flour 
720,000 tons; cement 801,000 tons; woven cotton fabrics, about 52,500,- 
ooo yd.; paper 52,000 tons; sulphuric acid 27,000 tons; manufactured 
gas 150,000,000 cu.m.; refined petroleum products 4,780,000 bbl. Installed 
electric energy capacity (Dec. 1955) totalled 958,000 kw.; production in 
1955 (for public use only) was 2,280,000,000 kw.hr. The index for manu- 
facturing industries averaged 104 in 1954 and roo in 1955 (1953 =100). 

Minerals.—Production in 1955 included copper 433,570 metric tons; 
nitrate of soda 1,540,219 tons; iodine 1,114 tons; iron ore (metal con- 
tent 60%) 1,523,229 tons (exports 1,236,648 tons); coal 2,308,073 tons; 
silver 1,714,495 fine oz.; gold 122,877 oz. Petroleum production on Tierra 
del Fuego totalled 409,680 cu.m. (about 2,577,000 bbl.); imports included 
2,200,000 bbl. of crude petroleum and 8,490,000 bbl. of refined petroleum 
products. Annual refining capacity in 1955 was 7,400,000 bbl. 

(J. W. Mw.) 

ENcYcLop®pIA BRITANNICA Firms.—Chile (1940); Chile (people of 
the country estates) (1955). 


China China borders Korea, the U.S.S.R., Outer Mongolia, 
« Afghanistan, India, Nepal, Bhutan, Burma, Vietminh, 
Laos and the Pacific ocean. The area is approximately 3,911,209 
sq.mi. including Manchuria, Sinkiang, Tibet and Formosa. Popu- 
lation statistics vary. The last Nationalist figure in June 1948 
gave the total as 463,493,418 while in Nov. 1954 the Peking 
government announced that the total population, as of June 30, 
1953. was 601,938,035, including more than 19,000,000 outside 
the mainland. Politically the country remained divided in 1956 
into: (1) the People’s Republic of China on the mainland plus 
Hainan and other islands, under the Central People’s government 
in Peking with Mao Tse-tung as its chairman; (2) the Republic 
of China on Formosa and the Pescadores plus some offshore 
islands, under the Nationalist government in Taipei with Chiang 
Kai-shek as its president. 

According to Peking’s administrative system, China mainland 
was divided into 22 ordinary provinces plus the autonomies of 
Inner Mongolia, Tibet and Sinkiang-Uighur region. Peking, 
Tientsin and Shanghai, the three largest municipalities, remained 
under the direct administration of the Central People’s govern- 
ment. In 1955 ten cities had more than 1,000,000 populaticn: 
Shanghai, 6,204,417; Peking, 2,758,417; Tientsin, 2,693,831; 
Mukden, 2,213,000; Chungking, 1,620,000; Canton, 1,600,000; 
Wuhan (Hankow and Wuchang), 1,500,000; Harbin, 1,200,000; 
Port Arthur-Dairen, 1,200,000; Nanking, 1,000,000. 

History.—During 1956 the foreign policy statements of the 
People’s Republic of China laid emphasis on peaceful coexist- 
ence, peaceful liberation of Formosa, denunciation of colonialism 
and closer ties with Asian-African countries, with the central 
objective of winning greater recognition and respectability as a 
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great power and the sole government of China. In domestic af- 
fairs there were signs of relaxation in control and promises of 
greater improvements in living conditions. All these gave an out- 
ward manifestation of unity and of co-operation with the Soviet 
policy of peaceful coexistence and the new concept of nonviolent 
revolution proclaimed by the Russian leader, Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev. 

While Moscow and Peking continued to strengthen their re- 
lations, the posthumous purge of Stalin by the present Soviet 
leaders presented an embarrassing and delicate situation to the 
Chinese Communists, who had regarded Stalin as the greatest 
leader and teacher of world Communism, and Mao Tse-tung as 
the true disciple of Marx and Lenin and the indispensable leader 
in the Communist movement in China. In denouncing Stalin, 
Khrushchev stated that by treating China as an inferior Stalin 
almost drove Mao to break with the Soviet Union, had it not 
been for the United States hard policy toward mainland China. 
Peking’s reaction to all these pronouncements appeared to be 
cautious, and it maintained a relative but meaningful silence on 
the denunciation of Stalin. Opening the first congress of the 
Chinese Communist party in 11 years on Sept. 15, 1956, Mao 
made no mention of the controversy on Stalin, and gave fervent 
support to the Soviet Union as China’s great teacher. Soviet 
Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan, in a speech at the congress, 
dealt with the ‘‘cult of personality” but praised Mao as a true 
Marxist and Leninist. Mikoyan reaffirmed the close friendship 
between the two countries in emphatic terms, and pledged 
greater aid to mainland China. 

Since the seventh Chinese Communist Party congress met in 
1945, its membership had grown from less than 1,000,000 to more 
than 10,700,000. With the purge of Kao Kang and his followers 
in 1955, Mao’s leadership in the party as well as in the govern- 
ment had been without any open opposition. Significant state- 
ments by the party leaders at the congress indicating the lines 
of future policy may be summarized as follows: (1) to further 
develop friendship and co-operation with “fraternal countries 


CHINA 1956, showing provincial capitals and boundary changes. The cities 
of Peking, Tientsin and Shanghai were administered directly by the central 
government of the People’s Republic of China 
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in the camp of Socialism” on the one hand and to frustrate ““com- 
pletely the scheme of imperialists to create tension” on the other; 
(2) to establish diplomatic relations with all countries willing to 
live peacefully with the Chinese People’s government; (3) to 
liberate Formosa by peaceful means; (4) to give active support 
to the national independence movement in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America; (5) to support “the entirely lawful action of the gov- 
ernment of Egypt in taking back the Suez Canal company” and 
resolutely to oppose any attempt to start armed intervention 
against that country; (6) to continue to strengthen national de- 
fense and unity between the party and the people; (7) to further 
develop industries and agriculture by introducing a second five- 
vear plan beginning in 1958. 

Another important political development on mainland Chin 
during 1956 was the convocation in June of the third session o 
the First National People’s congress consisting of 1,200 deputies 
the proceedings of which reflected the new mood of “liberaliza 
tion” in Communist countries. 

The most significant pronouncement made at the session wa 
perhaps the open invitation by Premier Chou En-lai to the Na 
tionalist government in Formosa to conduct peace talks. H 
offered ‘‘amnesty terms to those on Taiwan who might be willin 
to take the road to peaceful liberation” and jobs and reward 
for “meritorious services” in the “peaceful liberation.” Chow’ 
declaration was immediately rejected by the spokesmen of th 
Nationalist government. 

Peking’s invitation to the Nationalists to peace negotiation 
appeared to be a corollary of the talks in Geneva, Switz., be 
tween the Chinese and United States ambassadors, which en 
tered their second year in Aug. 1956. The talks were held (1) t 
settle the question of repatriation of civilians and (2) to discus 
practical matters at issue between Peking and Washington. From 
the beginning the Nationalists viewed the Geneva talks with ap- 
prehension and pleaded with the United States for their termina- 
tion. By the end of 1955 the Geneva conference had not been 
able to dispose entirely of its first agenda item. While Washing- 
ton insisted on the release of all U.S. civilians on mainland 
China before other matters could be discussed, Peking requested 
that the talks be moved to the level of foreign ministers in or- 
der to bring about a quicker set- 
tlement on trade embargo and 
the question of Formosa. As 
neither side wished to be 
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blamed for a breakdown, the 
Geneva talks continued to take 
up both items on the agenda 
simultaneously. 

The negotiations in Geneva 
had been more or less secret, 
and only when they reached an 
impasse were independent state- 
ments issued by both sides ex- 
plaining their positions. From 
the official statements published 
in January and June, it could 
be seen that the basic difficulty 
was the impossibility in reach- 
ing any agreement on the status 
of Formosa and the Nationalist 
government. While the United 
States was ready to renounce 
the use of force, except de: 
fensively, in the Formosa area, 
Communist China,” regardin, 
Formosa as a part of its terri- 
tory, was not prepared to do so. 
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this stalemate Premier Chou’s invitation to Taipei to send a 
lace negotiation team to Peking was interpreted as merely 
krking time as Peking did not want to break off talks with the 
sited States. 
,WThe uneasy relations between Washington and Peking was 
,eravated by the shooting down of a U.S. navy plane off the 
j nina coast by the Chinese Communists on Aug. 22. The United 
ates strongly protested the attack and asked compensation for 
v}s plane and its 16 crewmen. In a reply on Sept. 2 Peking, ad- 
tifing the incident, rejected U.S. demands for compensation 
,# in turn demanded that “the United States stop its provoca- 
, Fe activities.” On Sept. 24 the state department in a public reply 
|) Peking’s August proposal of abolishing trade restrictions de- 
mred that the United States would not discuss this matter so 
lag as the Chinese Communists held Americans in prison and 
used to renounce the use of force in the Formosa area. 
In January a three-day conference in Washington, D.C., be- 
teen Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower and British Prime Minister 
- Anthony Eden touched on the question of trade embargo and 
iina’s representation in the United Nations. However, the 
senhower-Eden joint statement of Feb. 1 disclosed no change 
tthe U.S. position on admission of Communist China into the 
itited Nations but gave indications of the United States’ will- 
rness to consider the United Kingdom’s proposal for relaxing 
» embargo. 
‘Concerning the question of Formosa and China’s representa- 
m in the United Nations, the United States continued its sup- 
rt of the Nationalist government position. On March 16 
“Ycretary of State John Foster Dulles declared in Taipei that 
: United States had consistently recognized and supported the 
lvernment of the Republic of China as the only government of 
-}ina, In early July Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon delivered in 
-son Eisenhower’s letter to Chiang Kai-shek reaffirming the 
pport of the United States government for the Republic of 
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PEKING PROCESSION celebrating the decision of a wealthy Chinese citizen 
to share his money with the Communist government. The photograph was taken 
in 1956 by an Egyptian photographer, one of the first persons of a non-Com- 
munist state permitted to take pictures freely in China 


China. On July 23 the United States congress declared itself in # 
concurrent resolution as being unequivocally against the seating 
of Communist China in the United Nations. In this resolution 
congress expressed its conviction that admission of ‘‘the Com- 
munist regime in China would thereby injure the United Nations 
and its effective functions in accordance with the aims, princi- 
ples, and provision of the United Nations Charter.” Subse- 
quently both the Democratic and Republican party platforms 
for the 1956 elections contained a plank opposing the seating of 
Communist China in the United Nations. 

Prior to the 1955 general assembly only 17 of the 60 member 
countries of the United Nations had recognized Communist 
China. With the admission in Dec. 1955 of 16 new members, 8 of 
whom had diplomatic relations with Peking, the position of the 
Nationalist government in the United Nations became more diffh- 
cult. 

In September, a new treaty between Nepal and Communist 
China was concluded recognizing Peking’s sovereignty in Tibet. 
During his visit to Peking in early October, Pres. Achmed 
Sukarno of Indonesia pledged support of Peking’s task of “lib- 
erating” Formosa. 

(See also Formosa; UNION oF Soviet SocIaList REPUBLICS.) 


Education.—Official round figures show an appreciable increase in the 
1956 total enrolment in all levels of education on the mainland: primary 
schools, 62,000,000, an increase of 9,000,000 over 1953: secondary schools, 
5,000,000, an increase of 2,000,000 Over 1953; higher education, 380,000 
as against 220,000 in 1953. A teacher shortage confronted the educational 
expansion program. For 1956 and 1957 an additional 80,000 secondary and 
200,000 primary teachers were needed. : 

Defense.—In 1956 the regular army was estimated at 2,700,000. With an 
estimate of about 2,000 planes, including Russian-made jets and bombers, 
Communist China was no longer a country with a weak air force. 

The Nationalist armed forces were estimated at 600,000 men including 
navy, air force and miscellaneous units, Under the Chinese-U.S. agreement 
of 1955, a systematic reserve training program began in March 1956 to 
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train nine reserve divisions as an auxiliary force to the regular army. In 
July it was announced that to strengthen the Nationalist air force, esti- 
mated at 500 planes, more jets would be provided under the United States 
military aid program. er z , ; 

Finance.—The currency on mainland China is a new Yuan introduced in 
1955. The official rate of exchange was maintained at U.S. $1= 2.355 
Yuan and £1 sterling — 6.86 Yuan. The 1956 budget, as presented to the 
third session of the People’s congress in June 1956, proposed a total 
expenditure of 30,742,770,000 Yuan (about U.S. $12,300,000,000), which 
would be met by a total revenue of 29,731,732,000 Yuan plus a balance 
credit of 1,011,038,000 Yuan. Final accounts for 1955 showed a total 
revenue of 30,357,976,000 Yuan (U.S. $12,100,000,000), 3,154,657,000 
Yuan of these representing the balance credit, and expenditures of 29,346,- 
938,000 Yuan (U.S. $11,700,000,000). Economic construction and national 
defense accounted for 46.89% and 22.15%, respectively, of the 1955 total 
expenditure; 52.22% and 19.98%, respectively, of the 1956 estimated 
budget would go to economic construction and national defense; 48.19% 
and 47.02%, respectively, of the 1956 revenue would come from state 
enterprises and taxation. ; 

Trade and Communications.—During 1955 and 1956, more than 80% of 
Peking’s foreign trade was with the Soviet Union and other Communist 
countries, and attempts were made to bargain for more trade with the west. 
Imports and exports were regulated to meet the requirements of the first 
five-year plan 1953-57, and the major portion of the imports were for 
production purposes. In addition to the traditional exports of raw mate- 
rials, various products of light industries were exported during the year. 

Under the five-year plan 1953-57, about 2,538 mi. of new trunk and 
branch railway lines and more than 6,210 mi. of highways were to be 
built. During the first six months of 1956, more than 310 mi. of railway 
were laid in addition to about 1,640 mi. built between 1953 and 1955. Only 
about soo mi. remained to be built to complete the quota under the five- 
year plan according to the official report. The Chinese section of the Tsining- 
Ulan Bator railway, which was to shorten the distance between Peking 
and Moscow by 600 mi., was completed in 1955. Other railway projects 
of strategic importance under construction were the Lanchow-Sinkiang 
railway which would eventually link northwest China with Soviet central 
Asia, and the Yingtan-Amoy railway connecting the existing Chekiang- 
Kiangsi railway with Amoy opposite Nationalist-held Quemoy Island. 
Between 1953 and 1955 about 5,525 mi. of highways were completed, and 
another 2,865 mi. were being built during 1956. 


China: 1957 Goals and Estimated Output of Certain Basic Industrial 
and Agricultural Products 
(In thousands of metric tons) 


Item 1952 1954 1955 1957 
COMET Tc asite? ceo yellcinss tess 0 63,530 81,990 94,043 113,000 
Steel. & Silo! Dito PaO Oe meee 1,350 2,170 2,567 4,120 
Electricity (million kw.hr.). . 2. . 2 ee 7,260 Age sieve 15,920 
CwGecd> ce o oe Ga oe ontets 330 ers nc 1,500 
Machine-made paper. ......- 370 480 523 650 
Grainsmurcurcureyy lie RS APTD Sete rele 164,000 170,000 178,000 193,000 
Cottonie Mewes at 5) Caney. «wk oats 1,304 1,092 1,317 1,635 


Agricultural and Industrial Production.—The chief aim of the first five- 
year plan was socialist transformation of agriculture and the building of 
a’ preliminary foundation for socialist industrialization. The plan called 
for a total outlay of 76,640,000,000 Yuan (U.S. $32,337,552,000), of 
which 42,740,000,000 Yuan (U.S. $18,033,756,000), or more than 55%, 
were earmarked for investment in capital construction of about 1,600 major 
projects. Of these 455 were in industry, and prior to 1956 the Soviet 
Union had agreed to supply equipment for 156 of these industrial projects 
under the five-year plan. The value of Soviet aid for the 156 projects was 
estimated at 5,600,000,000 roubles (U.S. $1,400,000,000) by Nikita S. 
Khrushchev. In April 1956 Moscow agreed to provide equipment and 
technical assistance to 55 more projects, including the building of the 
Lanchow-Urumchi-Alma-Ata railway. The five-year plan stipulated that the 
total output of industry in 1957 was to reach 5§3,560,000,000 Yuan, In 
June the chairman of the planning commission reported to the People’s 
congress that in 1955 the actual industrial output had reached 44,750,- 
000,000 Yuan; and that it would reach 53.580,000,000 Yuan toward the 
end of 1956, thus attaining the industrial output target one year ahead of 
schedule. 

Although less than 8% of the total capital investment under the five- 
year plan was earmarked for agriculture, the collectivization of agricul- 
ture was rapid. According to the official report, about 110,000,000 peasant 
families had become members of some sort of co-operative, and 56% of 
them were members of Soviet-style collective farms in March 1956. Col- 
lectivization was an integral part of the five-year plan to increase agricul- 
tural production, and the 1957 target for grain production was 192,800,000 
metric tons, or a 17.6% increase over 1952. The official figures for grain 
production for the past three years were: 167,000,000 tons in 1953; 
170,000,000 tons in 1954; and 178,000,000 tons in 1955. 
x BiBLIOGRAPHY.—New China News Agency Bulietin (London, 1955-56); 
Kuo Ping-chia, China: New Age and New Outlook (New York London, 
1956); Theodore Shabad, China’s Changing Map: A Political and Eco- 
nomic Geography of the Chinese People’s Republic (New York, Toronto 
1950 ):; Yuan-li Wu, An Economic Survey of Communist China (New York, 

ondon, 1956). (Gee Gre) 


ENCYCLOPA€DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—People of Western China (1940). 
Chiropractic Chiropractic isa science based on the premise 
« that malfunction and disease often result 

from lack of normal nerve function. The doctor of chiropractic, 
by general manipulation and specific adjustment of the struc- 
tures of the body and the use of clinical nutrition. physiotherapy 


and psychotherapy, as indicated, seeks to restore normal nerve 


function, thereby enabling the protective and restorative powers 


CHIROPRACTIC 


of the body to function normally. 

The 6rst anniversary convention of the National Chiropractic 
association was held in Chicago, Ill., July 1-6, 1956. High-lighting 
the convention agenda was a series of scientific symposia cover- 
ing important developments in diagnostic procedure, adjusting 
technique, X-ray interpretation, poliomyelitis, physiotherapeutic 
practices and public health problems. Minimum standards of 
four academic years, totalling 4,000 hours, are required in the 
eight nonprofit colleges accredited by the National Council on 
Education. Twenty-two states now require two years pre~ 
professional training, in addition to the four-year professional 
course, before licensure. 

The 1957 convention was to be held at the Ambassador hotel in 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 14-19, 1957. . 

The Public Affairs institute of Washington, D.C., published 
an appraisal of the healing arts, titled Health Service Is a Baste 
Right of All the People, and a study of the chiropractic pro- 
fession, The Present Day Doctor of Chiropractic, both of which 
received wide distribution. | 

Important activities during 1956 included: (1) a Public Rela- 
tions conference in Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 22-23, which resulted 
in nation-wide sponsorship of Correct Posture week, May 1-7, 
and Chiropractic day, Sept. 18, by the chiropractic profession}, 
(2) establishment of scholarships in each of the National Chiro- 
practic association accredited colleges; (3) creation of a series of 
sound, colour films for television showing; (4) plans for a series 
of health columns to appear in small daily and weekly news- 
papers throughout the United States; (5) educational exhibits 
at the conventions of the American Association of Junior col- 
leges and the American Personnel and Guidance association. | 

Official publications are Healthways Magazine; the Journal 
of the National Chiropractic Association; Chiropractic News; 
Chiropractic—A Career. Headquarters: National building, 
Webster City, Ia. dz MoRe 


Christian Science Growing interest in spiritual healing 
* was reported by a number of depart- 
ments of the Mother Church, the First Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist, in Boston, Mass., during 1956. More than $250,000 was 
expended during the year to provide for the physical, mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of those in the armed forces in- 
terested in Christian Science. Progress of the denomination’s 
healing and redemptive work was reflected in testimonies pub- 
lished regularly in the Christian Science Journal, the Christian 
Science Sentinal and the Heralds of Christian Science in various 
editions. They included healings of cancer, tuberculosis, paraly- 
sis, deafness, carious bones, physical deformity and many other 
serious conditions. 
It was reported that there was increasing recognition of 
Christian Science care in major medical, health and accident, 
automobile medical expense and other casualty insurance 
policies. 

A marked increase in sales of the Christian Science textbook, 
Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures by Mary Baker 
Eddy, the discoverer and founder of Christian Science, was an- 
nounced by the trustees under her will. 

Gratifying response from the television and radio series “How 
Christian Science Heals” was also noted. Increased church and 
lecture attendance, as well as increased use of Christian Scienc 
reading rooms, were reported. More than 200 television stations 
in the United States and Canada carried the filmed Christian 
Science programs during the year. 

In addition, more than 800 radio stations also carried the serie 
which featured accounts of spiritual healing told by those wh 
actually experienced them. 


A special 50-minute film called The Earth Shall Be Filled w 


released for distribution in the 48 countries in which the Mother 
Church had branches. The film featured three of the “How 
‘Christian Science Heals” programs and background information 
bout the television series. 
Among the new branches of the Church added during the 
yrear were those in Miranda, Austr.; Barnstaple and Sidmouth, 
evonshire, Eng.; Dortmund and ee Ger.; Helsinki, Fin.; 
#Asan Point, Guam; and Vlaardingen, Neth. 
| Progress in the Beiaitics of the Christian Science Monitor, the 
Jenomination’ s international daily newspaper, was reported. 
The series ‘““Today’s Great Issues and the Bible Answers” met 
ith substantial response from readers. Advertising linage 
eached a total of 8,689,016 lines, the highest in Monitor history. 
_ During the year, 15 Christian Science chaplains were on active 
uty with the United States army, navy and air force. 

(W. B. Ds.) 


ae An active interest in church union found 
thristian Unity. expression in 1956 in concrete proposals 
nd negotiations in three different continents. 
Y North America.—The union of the Congregational Christian 
hurches and the Evangelical and Reformed Church in the 
nited Church of Christ” was scheduled for June 25, 1957, 
hen the constitution of the new body was to be adopted. The 
asis of union between the two bodies was approved by the 
vangelical and Reformed Church in 1947 and by the Congre- 
‘§ational Christian Church in 1948. The united body would have 
‘}imembership of more than 2,000,000. 
1} At the International Convention of the Disciples of Christ 
bld in Des Moines, Ia., Sept. 28-Oct. 3, 1956, authorization was 
}\ven to explore the possibility of its joining with the Congrega- 
‘onal Christian Church and the Evangelical and Reformed 
(}hurch in the formation of this “United Church of Christ.” If 
iis should happen, the resulting body would have a membership 
‘ approximately 4,000,000. 
1 The merger of three Lutheran bodies, the American Lutheran 
mhurch, the Evangelical Lutheran Church and the United Evan- 
Jical Lutheran Church, was scheduled for 1960. The Lutheran 


re earlier stages, did not secure the necessary vote of three- 
garters of its local congregations when the proposal was sub- 


wever, the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church, in June 1956 
thorized its Commission on Inter-Synodical Affairs to investi- 
te and report on the wisdom of its joining with the three 
atheran bodies which were already committed to the union. 
Two other large Lutheran bodies, the United Lutheran Church 
_ America and the Augustana Lutheran Church, jointly invited 
other Lutheran bodies in America to enter into discussions 
cerning an inclusive Lutheran union. In his address as presi- 
nt of the United Lutheran Church, at its biennial convention 
Jd in Harrisburg, Pa., in Oct. 1956, Franklin Clark Fry em- 
zasized church unity. 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. and the United Pres- 
‘terian Church of North America, in their general assemblies in 
nay and June 1956, approved a plan of union for the two de- 
minations in a new body to be known as the United Presby- 
tian Church in the U.S.A. Before the plan became effective, 
wever, it had to be approved by two-thirds of the presbyteries 
| both bodies. The vote by presbyteries was being taken during 
556-57. The plan of union followed the general line which was 
rlier proposed for a three-way union, including the Presby- 
Irian Church in the U.S. (southern), which, however, had re- 
tted the proposal in 1955. 

Wrhe American Unitarian association, at its annual meeting in 
ston, Mass., in May, created a commission to study the pos- 
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sibility of merger with the Universalist Church of America. These 
two denominations had already federated their departments of 
education and, in part, their departments of public relations and 
publications. The commission created by the Unitarians was in- 
structed to report whether the present federated arrangement 
should be continued or whether complete union should be sought. 

In Canada union negotiations between the United Church of 
Canada and the Anglican Church of Canada, quiescent for sev- 
eral years, received a new impetus in 1956. The General council 
of the United Church of Canada and the Executive council of 
the Anglican Church in Canada both voted to continue negoti- 
ations and to open the way for other Canadian bodies to join 
in the discussions. 

A national study conference on “The Nature of the Unity We 
Seek,” to be held on the campus of Oberlin college, Oberlin, O., 
Sept. 3-10, 1957, was announced by the U.S. Conference for 
the World Council of Churches, the National Council of Churches 
and the Canadian Council of Churches. Sixteen regional study 
groups in different parts of the country were carrying on prepara- 
tory discussions and studies. About 4o different denominations 
were in the process of appointing delegates to the Oberlin con- 
ference, the purpose of which was defined as the seeking of an- 
swers to fundamental questions which underlie any successful 
plan of church union. 

Europe.—In Great Britain discussions on the establishment 
of intercommunion proceeded in 1956 in two groups. The first 
included the Church of England and the Methodist Church; the 
second, the Church of England and the Presbyterians. In the 
latter case, the Presbyterians included both the Church of Scot- 
land and the Presbyterian Church of England; and on the Angli- 
can side, the Episcopal Church of Scotland was participating 
as well as the Church of England. The central interest in British 
discussions dealt with the possibility of an agreement which 
would effect intercommunion, rather than union in a single 
ecclesiastical body. 

In the Netherlands the question of intercommunion was also 
prominent. On May 30, 1956, the synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church decided to accept an agreement with the 
Netherlands Reformed Church on Holy Communion. This was 
the outcome of the work of a commission of theologians which 
was appointed to examine the differences in the doctrine of Holy 
Communion between the Reformed and the Lutheran branches of 
Protestantism. The commission drew up a “Consensus on Holy 
Communion” and made proposals for the interchange of pulpits 
and intercommunion. The General synod of the Reformed 
Church accepted the proposal on Feb. 2, 1956. The subsequent 
action of the Evangelical Lutheran Church made it possible for 
ministers of either church to celebrate Holy Communion in the 
other. It did not involve a merger of the two churches. 

In May 1956 the Original Secession Church in Scotland re- 
united with the Church of Scotland (Presbyterian) after a break 
which had lasted for 223 years. The Original Secession Church 
was a small body consisting of 14 congregations. 

Asia.—A plan for union between the Methodists and the Con- 
gregationalists in Australia, modelled largely on the constitution 
of the United Church of Canada, had been under way for several 
years. During 1956 the Presbyterian Church of Australia ap- 
proved participation in the negotiations in the hope that a three- 
way union might be effected. 

In India representatives of the Church of South India and of 
the Lutheran churches of the country decided to suspend their 
joint theological discussions for a year as a result of their in- 
ability to reach agreement on the question of the historic episco- 
pate. At the same time the Joint Theological commission 
suggested the holding of four regional conferences in 1957 be- 
tween the two groups. 
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In the fall of 1956 a delegation from the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the U.S.A. spent six weeks studying the Church of 
South India for the purpose of preparing a report as to whether 
the Episcopal Church should establish intercommunion with the 
Church of South India. The Church of South India was formed 
in 1947 by a union of Anglican, Methodist, Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational and Reformed bodies. 

The plans for the United Church in North India and Pakistan 
were not pressed pending further study of certain details of the 
project, which was designed to unite Anglican, Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian and Congregational bodies. Certain revisions 
were proposed as a means of meeting objections to the plan. 

In Indonesia the synod of the Church of Central Java voted 
to continue negotiations aimed at establishing an all-Javanese 
Christian synod. The proposed body would link the Church of 
East Java (Reformed) and the Church in North Central Java 
(Mennonite) with the Central Java Church. The aim of the new 
“ecumenical synod” would be to facilitate co-operation and united 
action between these churches. 

(See also LUTHERANS; PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH; RELIGION; 
UNITARIAN CHURCH.) (Se vMic@aG) 


Chromium and Chromite: see Mrnerat AND METAL PRo- 
DUCTION AND PRICES. 
Chronology: see CALENDAR OF EVENTS, 1956, pages 65-80. 
Churehes of Christ The keynote among Churches of 
* Christ in 1956 was well expressed 
in a new book about them entitled The Church Is Building. 
More than 1,000 church buildings were begun or enlarged in 
1956. Since Churches of Christ are undenominational in nature 
and strictly congregational in government, exact figures on growth 
were not available. It was estimated that 500 new churches were 
started in 1956, making a total of 15,500 with approximately 
1,650,000 members in the United States. Contributions continued 
to increase and were estimated at more than $47,000,000 for 
evangelistic, benevolent and missionary causes. Sunday Bible 
school attendance continued to grow with thousands of churches 
having teacher training courses, many of them for the first time. 
Bible encampments multiplied. 

Increased emphasis on missions was demonstrated by the An- 
nual European Lectureship in Frankfurt, Ger., which was at- 
tended by workers from 13 nations. It was reported there that 
more than roo new churches had been established in Europe 
since 1946. About 130 workers were being supported in 50 na- 
tions by churches in America. 

Four new Christian colleges were launched during 1956: Lub- 
bock Christian college, Lubbock, Tex.; York college, York, Neb.; 
Northeastern Christian college, Philadelphia, Pa., and Columbia 
Christian college, Portland, Ore. Central Christian college of 
Bartlesville, Okla., secured a new campus in Oklahoma City and 
announced plans to move in 1957. Ibaraki Christian college in 
Ibaraki, Japan, a fully accredited junior college eight years 
old, announced that its enrolment reached 600. Southwestern 
Christian college in Terrell, Tex., started a drive to enlarge its 
facilities. Plans for a new Christian college in Detroit, Mich., 
were announced. 

A new home for orphans was opened in Valparaiso, Ind., and 
a new home for the aged in Romeo, Mich. A new magazine for 
preachers and elders, the Minister’s Monthly, was begun in 
Nashville, Tenn., as well as a new daily devotional guide, Power 
for Today. (M. N. Y.) 


The latest information in 1956 


Chureh Membership. concerning church membership in 


258 religious bodies in continental United States, appearing in the 
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Yearbook of American Churches for 1957 (New York, 1956), 
indicated that there were 100,162,529 persons in 305,449 local 
churches or congregations. The figures were mainly for church 
years ending in 1955. This compared with 97,482,611 members 
reported in the Yearbook a year earlier. There were 82 religious 
bodies reporting more than 50,000 members each (see Table I), 
and their total membership was 98,571,528, or more than 989% 
of all members of religious bodies. The remaining 2% were 
found in 176 smaller bodies of the nation. 

Church membership, officially reported, had been increasing 
for many years, as had also the proportion of church membership 
in the total population. In 1955 church members were 60.9% of 
the population. Since 1926, the date of the last adequate census 
of religious bodies made by the bureau of the census, church 
membership had increased more than 84%, while the estimated 
population increased over 40%. 

However, nothing was known about church attendance or 
other participation, or the proportion of church members con- 
tributing money. 

The Church of Christ, Scientist, does not report membership 
because of a regulation of that body which forbids the number- 
ing of the people and the reporting of such statistics for publica- 
tion. 

In 1955 about 58% of church members in the U.S. were classi- 
fied as Protestant, 33% Roman Catholic, 6% in Jewish congrega- 
tions and 3% in all other bodies including Eastern Orthodox 
and Old Catholic. (BRYRES) 


Table |.—Church Membership in Continental United States, as Reported in 
1956, for Religious Bodies With More Than 50,000 Members 


Members, Members, 
Body 1956 1955 
Adventists, ‘Seventh-day s/s; cam’s.aujence. sis) Cause) amine 277,162 270,079 
Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church of God... . + + + + 75,000 75,000 
AssembliestofaGod) sprcuvedial sit einednes tall acutnnalmon oll giars 400,047 400,000 
Baptist Bodies: | 
American Baptist Convention... - + + + + + «4 1,513,697 1,505,87m 
Southern Baptist Convention . . . . + + + + 2 «© « 8,467,439 8,163,562 
Nationai Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc. . 2. + 2 se 4,557,416 4,557,416 
National Baptist Convention of America... + ss 2,610,774 2,608,974 
American Baptist Association . . - «+ + + + 2 ee 286,691 286,691 
Baptist General Conference of America. . . . >. « 54,000 52,485 
Conservative Baptist Association of America oe aio aes 250,000 
Free Will Baptists © stawess ©) “a fo) Jo 0) os 5 6 0 159,831 405,000 
General Association of Regular Baptist Chorches: mqette 124,039 113,878 
General! |Baptists:.= soreit toute: solic ol oinclitet oPMcnnolne 53,893° 51,368 
National Baptist Evangelical Life and Soul Saving 
Assembly of U.S.A. . ote nah oar Nigeaverenat Tate eats 57,674 
National Primitive Baptist Convention of the U.S.A. . . 80,000 
North American Baptist Association . . ... « cane 251,062 
Primitive: Baptists: cst etic tonearm ences emer se roms 72,000 
United Baptists. . . 2 Sie Paiogitl new 63,641 
United Free Will Baptist Church at aE OO) OG 100,000 
Brethren (German Baptist): 
Church of the Brethren . . 2... ee OO 9 195,609 
BuddhistGhurchesiof America, 0. «scl sie) siucniounen toune 63,000 
Christ Unity:ScienceiGhurch:. (<1 1 <? lows) tel etal te Bene 1,581,286 
Christian and Missionary Alliance . . 2... 2 ee ee 57,109 
Churches of God: 
Church of God (Cleveland, Tenn.) . . . +... eee 142,668 
Church of God (Anderson, Ind.). . . . - +e ee = 123,523 
Nhe: Church of God saree + oe'ae) berks a) tad states see 70,941 
Church of{God! intChristht) cakauecmicn ciel tamieuie) cio name ens 343,928 
ChorchiofatheiNazarenercursusiiw of ete sulci cacume Mteiomeine 270,576 
Ghurches:of Christ". testes ckicteee ocr terre) fe at ie 1,600,000 
Congregational Christian Churches . . sien sehats . 1,342,045 
Disciples of Christ, International Convention ee eate 1,897,736 
Eastern Orthodox Churches: : 
American Carpatho-Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Church. 66 oO oS aete eure 100,000 
Armenian Apostolic Orthodox ‘Chorch &, Rneriea ° 75,000 
Greek Archdiocese of North and South America . . . 1,000,000 
Rumanian Orthodox Episcopate of America . . . . « 50,000 
The Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of Amer- 
SSR E eT a ey RO Co ar eer A oe Serre 5 750,000 
The Russian Orthodox Church Outside Russia. . . . . 55,000 
Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church. . ....-. ee 100,000 
Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church . . . . 2. se 100,000 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church of U.S.A... 2... 2. 2 ee 71,940 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. . . .....2...- 774,277 
Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of America . . . . . 53,388 
Evangelical United Brethren Church . . ... 2... ee 737,489 
Federated!‘Churchosiiec aemecmiseren cio cine cncmne nes ets 88,411 
Friends: 
The Five Years Meeting of Friends. Fa ast Ol ome eG tats 70,245 
Independent Fundamental Churches of America . . . . . 65,000 
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‘Table |.—Church Membership in Continental United States, as Reported in 
1956, for Religious Bodies With More Than 50,000 Members—Continued 
oe Members, Members, 
y 1956 1955 
ernational Church of the Foursquare Gospel. . . . . 94,571 87,206 
PROVOUSRVAINGSSOS) Sr anielis, ls) fs Ses) os wow o 187,120 * 
MEMECONGhEGaHonsea caNs| S16) 2 fe ae ee cs eke 5,500,000 5,500,000 
tter Day Saints: ; ’ 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints . .... 1,230,021 1,179,887 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 137,856 134,705 
theran: 
Lutheran Synodical Conference of N.A.: 
Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod . 2... ee 2,004,110 1,932,000 
| Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin and 
| hemotatesmeanwstct eu; aie ee he bce 328,969 322,947 
| American Lutheran Church . 2. 2... we el oer 836,485 779,790 
| Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church . nikedusjas® te 529,602 510,116 
| Evangelical Lutheran Church . . . Sece Gas At 940,580 900,536 
| Lutheran Free Church. . 2 2... Rikeb ah ce Haraie” None 72N32 68,773 
| United Evangelical Lutheran Church . 2... ee ee 54,098 52,236 
| United Lutheran Church in America... 1. ee ee 2,175,726 2,113,779 
pennonite Church . . 2 5 5 2 we oe RR OENCL Teac 70,283 63,998 
ethodist Bodies: 
African Methodist Episcopal Church . . 2... eee 1,166,301 1,166,301 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church . . . 2 we 760,000 760,158 
Christian Methodist Episcopal Churcht . ...... 392,167 392,167 
Free Methodist Church of N.A.. . 2. 2. 0 2 0 ee 51,437 50,660 
| The Methodist Church. . . . sbged (eisai ae si ce 9,292,046 9,202,728 
oravian Church in America (Unitas Fratrum). . . .. . s 55,524 22,fa9 
Id Catholic Churches: 
N.A. Old Roman Catholic Church . 2. 2... 2a 84,565 85,225 
ntecostal Assemblies: 
; Pentecostal Assemblies of the World, Inc... ... 60,000 60,000 
Pentecostal Church of God of America, Inc... . ss 60,000 43,200 
United, Pentecostal Church « « < « » » « « + 6 ss 125,000 125,000 
heenintational Gatholic. Church's <4. < ss s 2 « s + 265,879 265,879 
esbyterian Bodies: 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church . . 2 2 ee eee 84,990 84,776 
. Presbyterian Church in the U.S. . . Beutel Teens i eres 810,917 780,837 
- Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 2. 2. 2 2 ee ee 2,645,745 2,526,129 
United Presbyterian Church of N.A. 2. 2. 1 2 we ee 244,973 237,233 
testant Episcopal Church . . 1. 2. ew Sere cel Mae ate 2,757,944 2,660,699 
‘formed Bodies: 
; Christian Reformed Church. . . . . 20 «0 6 6 se 204,621 196,822 
Reformed Church in America... 2 1 ee ew ee 205,323 203,230 
fecinncatholic Ghurchi s,s 2 6 5 6 0.6.0.6 ee «0 ¢ (©33396,647 32,403,332 
PIOTEOATING  oidia) tat alist te acne ee 8 ee 6 ens 249,641 240,130 
riritualists: : 
International General Assembly of Spiritualists. . . . 163,000 157,000 
SLATES Va tae «el st as as ees @ wee © 96,715 90,398 


Totals: sig & Fish oe as 


eo ee ee 


98,571,528 95,879,745 


*Not reported in 1955. 71936. {Formerly Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Source: Yearbook of American Churches (1956 and 1957). 


|Principal Religions of the World.—Since some of the re- 
Fions are in no sense exclusive in their claims, some people may 
jong to as many as two or three different faiths. This is espe- 
aily true in China and Japan. Any figures given must therefore 
- only estimates. There were in 1956 no reliable statistics as 
what had happened to the religions of China under com- 
mism, nor was there any sure way of knowing how many in 
U.S.S.R. still clung to their traditional faith. Protestant 
‘-d Roman Catholic membership figures are not really compara- 
2, since Roman Catholics count all baptized persons as mem- 
rs, while most Protestant groups count only those who “join 
hers. Bo) 


Table Il.—Estimated Memberships of the Principal Religions of the World, 1956 
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Cigars and Cigarettes: sce Tosacco. 

C.1.0.: see Lasour Unions. 

Circuses: see Snows. 

City and Town Planning: see Burtptnc anp Consrruc- 
TION INDUSTRY; MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT; TOWN AND REGION- 
AL PLANNING; URBAN TRANSPORTATION, U.S. 


n . 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. inion “ec. ts 
* tention was fo- 
cused on expansion and improvement of the air traffic control 
system of the United States, as the volume of operations by air- 
line, military and executive aircraft continued to increase. 

Scheduled Operations.—Revenue passenger-miles flown by 
U.S. domestic scheduled air carriers increased 15%, from 18,- 
345,000,000 in fiscal 1955 to 21,129,000,000 in fiscal 1956. United 
States international scheduled carriers increased their revenue 
passenger-miles flown in the same period by 16%, from 4,067,- 
000,000 to 4,737,000,000. Ton-miles of express carried by the 
domestic operators increased 15%, freight 12% and mail 6%, 
while international express and freight ton-miles increased 15% 
and mail 18%. 

Airways.—To cope with the growing traffic, Civil Aeronautics 
administration (CAA) submitted to congress a five-year federal 
airway plan, calling for expenditure of $246,000,000 on new fa- 
cilities. A total of $75,000,000 was voted for the purpose, includ- 
ing a supplemental appropriation aimed at concentrating the 
program into three years. 

Long-range radar with associated direct communications be- 
tween controller and pilot was an essential element of the pro- 
gram. A start on long-range radar operations was made by 
relocating the New York facility to permanent quarters; in- 
stallation of facilities at Chicago, Ill., and Norfolk, Va.; and 
negotiations with the military for use of defense radars in traffic 
control. 

The number of channels available for direct communication 
between CAA controllers and pilots reached 70, with 136 ad- 
ditional programmed in the fiscal year which began July 1, 1956. 

Other facilities added during the year included 16 omnidirec- 
tional radio ranges, 3 airport surveillance radars and 2 approach 
light systems. Improvements providing greater accuracy were 
made at appoximately 80 existing omnidirectional ranges, and 
production was under way on equipment for 47 additional loca- 
tions. Procurement of 30 additional approach light systems also 
had been initiated. 

Four long-range navigational aids for transoceanic flights were 
in the process of installation; those at Atlantic City, N.J., and 
Nantucket Island, Mass., were near completion, with two sites 
in California at an earlier stage. 

An extensive program of 
ultra-high frequency air-ground 
communications for military 
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ployed personnel, the. first of 
approximately 6,000 expected 


ogue, as estimated in The American Jewish Yearbook, vol. 56. 
published by the Islamic Review (1955). 


to be hired in the next five 
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years. In all fields, a total of 1,490 students, including CAA, mili- 
tary and foreign trainees, completed courses at the CAA Aero- 
nautical centre, Oklahoma City, Okla., during fiscal 1956, an in- 
crease of 25% over fiscal 1955. 

Aircraft Safety.—CAA issued certificates of approval for 
6 new transport aircraft, 5 new types of helicopters, and 12 
models in the small aircraft field. Work was begun on applica- 
tions for type certification Of the first two U.S. jet transports, 
the Boeing 707 and the Douglas DC-8; on the Lockheed Electra 
turboprop; and on the Fairchild M-185 jet-powered executive 
transport. Applications also were on hand from foreign manu- 
facturers for approval of 14 transport aircraft, 9 of them turbine- 
powered; 3 personal types and 2 helicopters. 

During fiscal 1956, 45 engine approvals were granted, and 
type certificates were issued for 52 propeller models. 

Civil aircraft production, conducted under CAA safety con- 
trols, increased heavily. Aircraft output was 6,072, an increase 
of 60% over fiscal 1955; 9,582 engines were produced, a gain 
of 43%; and 14,000 propellers, a rise of 28%. (See also Arr- 
CRAFT MANUFACTURE. ) 

Airmen.—During fiscal 1956, 72,031 airman certificates were 
issued, plus 48,999 student pilot applications processed. The first 
airline transport pilot rating in jet aircraft was issued. 

CAA took a leading part in establishment of a training course 
for aerial applicator pilots at Texas A. and M. college. 

Airports.—Federal aid allocations to communities for air- 
port improvement were the largest in history during fiscal 1956. 
A program involving 205 airports and $19,364,078 in federal 
funds was announced Aug. 10, 1955, followed by allocations of 
$38,932,065 for 319 airports on Feb. 9, 1956, and a fiscal 1957 
program of $51,863,177 for 368 communities announced on 
June 12, 1956. 

Planning and Development.—A CAA Jet Age Planning 
group was established to work with industry and government. It 
started operations with a preliminary list of 100 jet age problems 
developed as a result of a symposium called together in Jan. 
1950. 

Activity at the CAA Technical Development centre, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., included tests of using traffic information obtained by 
microwave relay from a remote air defense radar, and of bird 
impact on the windshield of a new jet transport. The centre 
also established a branch in the Boston, Mass., area to work with 
military research facilities on possible integration of air defense 
and civil air traffic control systems. 

International.—Considerable progress was made toward 
world-wide adoption of a common system of air navigation and 
traffic control, particularly in widespread installation of omni- 
directional radio ranges. At the close of fiscal 1956, 60 such units 
were operating in countries other than the U.S. and Canada, with 
95 more in various stages of procurement. Approximately $3,- 
000,000 in U.S. funds was obligated during fiscal 1956 to assist 
12 nations in the purchase and installation of aviation ground 
aids. 

CAA missions provided technical assistance in 24 nations, 
while 167 foreign nationals went to the U.S. for training under 
CAA supervision, an increase of 50% over 1955. In addition, 554 
officials of foreign governments and air enterprises visited U.S. 
aviation facilities under CAA auspices. (See also AvIATION, 
CIVvIL. ) (B. M. Sr.) 


Civil Defense lJ A five-year educational campaign by 
, VU. 


. * the Federal Civil Defense administra- 
tion to awaken the United States public to the dangers facing the 
nation and the need for taking steps to survive these dangers 
made its greatest advance in 1956. Polls indicated that 62% of 
the people were willing to spend two to three hours a week on 


civil defense training over a period of six months, and that 64% 
of the people were willing to be drafted for such training. 

Increased recognition of civil defense as a deterrent to war 
and its role in the over-all national defense program gave im- 
petus to demands for a shift in basic civil defense responsibility 
from states and localities to the federal government. 

Holifield Committee.—The military operations subcommit- 
tee of the house committee on government operations, headed 
by Representative Chet Holifield of California, after six months 
of staff studies and extensive public hearings, recommended that 
legislation be drafted to vest the basic responsibility for civil 
defense in the federal government, with the states and local 
units of government having important supporting roles. 

The committee also called for increased emphasis on a national 
shelter program and the establishment of a permanent depart- 
ment of civil defense, with cabinet rank. 

President's Letter.—On July 17, 1956, in a letter to Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator Val Peterson, Pres. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower said he would suggest new legislation in his Jan. 1957 
message to congress. The president expressed a desire to avoid 
federal pre-emption of all civil defense programs which were © 
dependent upon widespread citizen participation, but added that 
“the exigencies of the present threat require vesting in the Fed- 
eral Government a larger responsibility in our national plan of 
civil defense.” | 

Basic Concept.—The basic concept of civil defense remained 
unchanged, and there was nothing in the foreseeable future to 
indicate that this concept was likely to change. The concept, as 
it had been since the recognition of the radioactive fall-out — 
danger, was a balanced program of evacuation and shelter. It 
was recognized that neither evacuation nor shelter, in itself, 
could be advanced as a complete solution, but that the proper 
combination of shelter, evacuation and welfare held the best 
hope for saving lives in event of thermonuclear attack on the 
nation. 
Survival Studies.—The FCDA pushed ahead in efforts to de-— 


termine the balance of shelter and evacuation which seemed likely — 
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}) save the greatest number of lives in individual localities. This 


as the purpose of Survival Plan studies which were authorized 


yy congress in 1955 and which were given high priority in 


CDA’s program. The first phase of the studies was under- 
bken in areas which included more than half the population of 
ae nation. In September, state and city civil defense organiza- 


ons, working in partnership with FCDA, moved for greater 


oeed and efficiency in this direction, by agreeing to an interim 
aase calling for immediate development of operational survival 
cans. 

Radiological Defense.—In another national program, Presi- 
pnt Eisenhower instructed FCDA to develop a national radio- 
pxical defense plan to meet the threat of radioactive fall-out 
sem nuclear weapons. As the first step, FCDA issued its largest 
Bsearch contract ($591,600) for research leading toward such 
plan. Other activities in this field included the expansion of 
eather bureau fall-out pattern predictions and negotiations 
{th the department of defense for developing a program of 
rial monitoring of radioactivity. 

Operation “Alert.''—The most successful of FCDA’s annual 
aining exercises was held July 20-26, with 32 government 
Pencies and bureaus moving from Washington, D.C., to secret 
on their activities just as if the 

nulated nuclear attack on 70 cities had been real. Public par- 
iipation was more widespread than ever before with hundreds 
| communities staging extensive Operation “Alert” activities. 
‘A feature of Operation “Alert” was the first nation-wide black- 

t of commercial radio and television broadcasting for a 15- 
Inute test of the conelrad emergency broadcasting plan. 


KiCivil Defense Week.—The first National Civil Defense week 


bept. 9-15) honoured civil defense workers and stimulated in- 
rest in the civil defense program. More than 300 tons of civil 
}éense promotional materials were distributed, and radio and 
evision programs carried the civil defense message to vir- 
> ee every home. 

\Mr. Civil Defense, a cartoon character created by Al Capp, 
Ls adopted as a civil defense trademark and was widely used 
Civil Defense week promotional material. 

atural ‘Disasters.—Local civil defense organizations dealt 
fa a variety of natural disasters and were credited with sav- 

|: lives and reducing property damage. Civil defense organiza- 
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TEXAS TOWER, a U.S. air force radar detection platform off Cape Cod, Mass., 
which in 1956 went into full-time, 24-hour operation scanning the Atlantic 
for aircraft. This was the first of several towers planned for construction 


tions were called into action during spring tornadoes in 
midwestern and southern states. 

Appropriations.—Congress appropriated a record $93,560,- 
ooo to FCDA for the 1957 fiscal year, an increase of nearly 
$25,000,000 over the previous year. Part of the additional ap- 
propriation was budgeted for establishment of a civil defense 
graduate college, scheduled to open in April 1957 at the FCDA 
national headquarters in Battle Creek, Mich. 

Val Peterson, former governor of Nebraska, was adminis- 
trator of FCDA. Lewis Berry of Cheboygan, Mich., was ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower as deputy administrator. 

(CVRNG) 


ENCYCLOP4DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Atomic Alert (1951). 
Civil Rights Events of 1956, to a measurable extent, ac- 
* centuated national schisms over the issue of 
civil rights in the United States. This was particularly true in 
the area of racial discrimination but it extended into other fields, 
such as the government’s internal security program, the 5th 
amendment, passports to foreign travel, immigration and 
naturalization, sedition, the jury room and censorship. 

Civil rights, individual rights and civil liberties are inter- 
changeable terms in a broad field. In one form or another they 
were issues in the presidential election of 1956, although not 
as dominant or decisive a factor as many had anticipated at the 
start of the political campaigns. 

Integration of the schools continued to be the major issue 
in the civil rights field, as it had been since the supreme court’s 
1954 ruling that separation of pupils on the basis of colour de- 
prived Negroes of the equal protection of the laws guaranteed 
to all citizens by the constitution. Resistance to this constitu- 
tional decision and implementing mandates resulted in civil dis- 
orders in some areas. 

No new rulings were handed down by the supreme court in 
this field. Lower federal courts, however, issued integration 
orders pursuant to earlier judgments of the high tribunal and in 
some school districts voluntary compliance was undertaken. 
When Negroes sought to attend all-white schools in Tennessee, 
Texas, Kentucky and elsewhere, either after court orders or ac- 
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tion by local school authorities, community resistance became 
so menacing that national guard troops and Texas rangers were 
called in to preserve or restore order. 

Legislatures in several southern states continued to seek 
formulas for circumventing the supreme court’s decision and 
preserving their segregated school systems. Anticipated court 
tests of new legislation in this field failed to develop in 1956. 

The platforms of both political parties contained planks on 
civil rights. Each party avoided an extreme position. 

The Republicans accepted the supreme court’s position that 
desegregation was to be brought about “with all deliberate 
speed” by means of federal district court orders, supported by 
gradual modification of community attitudes. They opposed any 
attempt to compel school integration by force. 

The Democratic platform pledged continuation of efforts to 
eradicate discrimination based on race, religion or national origin. 
As did the Republicans, they rejected all proposals for the use 
of force “to interfere with the orderly determination of these 
matters by the courts.” This was a less positive plank than had 
been favoured by Adlai E. Stevenson, who became the presi- 
dential nominee, and many northern members of the party, and 
it was accepted by southern opponents of integration. 

Once the platforms had been ratified and the candidates nomi- 
nated, neither party blazoned the issue in the campaign. Leading 
candidates displayed a marked tendency to talk of other things 
and the issue was soft-pedalled except in a few speeches aimed at 
particular groups of voters. 

The supreme court handed down four major decisions in the 
civil rights field during the year. These were in the Communist 
party, Nelson, Slochower and Cole cases. 

The Communist party case involved an order of the Subversive 
Activities Control board requiring the party to register with 
the attorney general as a Communist-action organization as de- 
fined by the Internal Security act of 1950. The court sent this 
case back to the board for further consideration of the effect 
upon the board’s decision of testimony given by three witnesses 
whose credibility was questioned. The board complied by ex- 
punging the tainted testimony from the record and eventually 
the case would again reach the supreme court for final judgment. 

The Nelson case involved the question of whether the Smith 
act pre-empted prosecution in the field of subversion and sedi- 
tion for the federal government. The Pennsylvania supreme 
court had set aside the conviction of Steve Nelson, a Communist 
leader, under a state law on the ground that it had been in- 
validated by the federal enactment. The supreme court sustained 
the ruling of the Pennsylvania tribunal. The decision affected 
the laws of the majority of states. This led to widespread protests 
from state law enforcement officials, whose views were generally 
supported by the department of justice. Bills were introduced in 
congress to restore concurrent jurisdiction to the states but they 
did not reach the floor in either house. 

In the Slochower case the supreme court held that invocation 
of the 5th amendrnent by a Brooklyn college professor who re- 
fused to answer questions asked at a congressional inquiry about 
his Communist activities or affiliations was not grounds for his 
arbitrary dismissal without a hearing. The ruling invalidated a 
provision of New York city’s charter that made automatic the 
discharge of any mvn‘cinal employee who refused on the grounds 
of possible self-incrimination to answer questions asked at any 
official inquiry pertaining to his official conduct. 

The whole concept of “‘security” and “loyalty” as merged in 
Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower’s executive order establishing the 
administration’s internal security program was jolted by the 
supreme court’s ruling in the Cole case. Kendrick M. Cole was 
dismissed from a nonsensitive job in the Food and Drug admin- 
istration as a security risk. The court ruled that public law Ge 
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under which the executive order was issued authorized dismissals 
only in the interest of national security. It held that the term 
“national security” as used in the law applied only to persons 
in sensitive jobs. The effect of the ruling was to remove several 
million government employees from under the administration’s 
employee-security program. Bills to overrule the effect of the 
decision were introduced in congress but did not emerge from 
committees. 

Early in the second session of the 84th congress, which began 
in January, the administration submitted a civil rights pro- 
gram. It proposed, among other things, the creation of a com- 
mission to investigate allegations of a denial of civil rights; 
the establishment of a civil rights division, headed by an as- 
sistant attorney general, in the department of justice; to allow 
the justice department to seek federal injunctions in behalf 
of persons deprived of civil rights; to permit individual citizens 


to bypass state courts and go directly to the federal judiciary. 


with complaints of a denial of civil rights; and to allow the 
justice department to bring civil suits against civil rights con- 
spiracies. 

An omnibus bill embodying major proposals of the administra- 
tion was passed by the house of representatives on July 23 by a 


| 


| 


vote of 279 to 126. Faced with threats of a filibuster by southern | 


senators that would block other legislation and delay adjourn- 
ment, senate leaders did not bring up the bill and congress ad- 
journed without senate action. 


: 


| 


The only civil rights legislation actually enacted was a bill. 


making it a crime by any means or device to record, listen to 
or observe proceedings of grand or petit juries while they were 
deliberating or voting. This followed disclosures that a micro- 
phone had been concealed in a jury room in Wichita, Kan., with 
the consent of the judge, by social scientists of The University 
of Chicago who were studying the workings of the jury system. 

The eternal fight between those who would forbid the distri- 
bution or display of books or pictures or films considered ob- 
scene or harmful to public morals, especially to youth, and 
those who regard such restrictions as impairments of the rights 


{ 


: 


of free speech and the press continued on both national and 


local levels. 


Because the statutory definition of what constituted obscenity, _ 


vulgarity or immorality was vague, the supreme court invalidated 
the law under which Kansas had forbidden exhibition of the 
motion picture The Moon Is Blue. 


In April the Rhode Island legislature passed a bill to ban theg 


possession, sale or loan to anyone under 18 of motion pictures, 


still pictures, books, pamphlets or magazines deemed to contain 


pornographic material. Legislatures of New York, Michigan, 
Massachusetts, 
broaden statutory definitions of obscenity, to prohibit the sale 


of certain kinds of books to minors or to increase penalties for 


violating obscenity statutes. 

The Maryland court of appeals reversed a ruling of the state 
board of censorship which banned a film called The Man With the 
Golden Arm on the grounds that it would teach the use of nar- 
cotics. The court said it was more likely to deter their use. 

In the academic field, Princeton university (N.J.) authorities 
refused to prohibit a speech by Alger Hiss, former state de- 
partment official who served a prison term for perjury; over 
the opposition of the governor of the state, the University of 
New Hampshire (Durham) authorities authorized a lecture on 
the coming victory of socialism over capitalism by Paul M 
Sweezy; and the University of Wisconsin (Madison) rejecte 
efforts of the American Legion to censor materials in the uni 
versity library and bar use of university facilities “to certai 
groups and speakers. (See also Epucation; Law; NerGRoEs 
AMERICAN. ) (L. A. HY) 


Kentucky and Virginia considered bills to 


| ivil Service J § At the end of June 1956 there were 
y Nets 2,396,356 civilian employees on the 
jfederal payroll, practically no change from June 30, 1955. 

| Legislation.—The major changes in the conditions of employ- 
jment in the federal service made in 1956 were embodied in pub- 
‘ic law 854. This bill provided for increases in salary for heads 
jot executive departments and some other top federal officials; 
thanges in the terms of office for the U.S. civil service com- 
}missioners; increases in retirement benefits for civil service 
employees ; and the establishment of additional scientific and 
}>rofessional positions. High lights of these changes are as 
follows: 

_ Salary Increases —The bill provided a salary of $25,000 to 
ull cabinet members; $22,500 for the director of the bureau of 
he budget, the comptroller general, director of office of de- 
‘ense mobilization, undersecretary of state, the deputy secre- 
pary of defense; and $22,000 to the secretaries of the army, 
Jaavy and air force. Officials such as the commissioner of in- 
‘ernal revenue were to receive $21,000; chairmen of boards such 
s the Civil Aeronautics board $20,500; while officials such as 
e administrator of civil aeronautics would receive $20,000. 
Che bill also increased the compensation of employees in the 
bop four grades of the civil service (GS 17-20). 

These increases were made to bring salaries of top government 
fficials more in line with the responsibilities of their positions, 
‘Wut salaries were still far less than those paid for comparable 
jobs in private industry. 

Appointment of Civil Service Commissioners.—In the past, 
bhenever there was a change in administration, all members of 
ihe civil service commission resigned and the new president ap- 
ointed three new members—two from his own party and one 
rom the minority party. In the future, the term of office for each 
}ommissioner would be six years. The first appointments under 
ae new law would be for two-, four- and six-year terms. There- 
}fter, as terms expired every two years, appointments would be 
aade for six-year terms. 

This change was proposed by the house post office and civil 
ervice committee as a means of giving continuity to the civil 
Jervice commission. 

Civil Service Retirement.—The feature of public law 854 that 
ected the greatest number of federal employees was the sec- 
“Thon that amended the Civil Service Retirement act. The bill 
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ayee’s salary (64%), but it also provided a more liberal 
prmula for computing benefits, a lower reduction rate for retire- 
ent before 60, and higher annuities for children. Also, for the 
est time survivor annuities were available to dependent 
édowers. 

More Scientific Positions—The final portion of public law 
34 authorized the establishment of additional scientific and 
ofessional positions—12o0 in the department of defense and 
in the National Security agency—to strengthen research 


| Loyalty-Security Program.—A six-to-three ruling of the U.S. 
hpreme court, made on June 11, 1956, provided that only federal 
ployees who held “sensitive” positions could be dismissed as 
curity risks, and therefore the president had violated the 
w in setting up a security program which covered all govern- 
‘ent workers. The 1950 statute on which executive order 10450 
as based was intended to cover only positions concerned with 
ee national safety. 

‘After the court decision, the justice department pledged full 
_ | -operation; it advised agencies to restore to duty any employees 
| nonsensitive positions who were on suspension because of 
* curity charges and directed them not to use security procedures 
|. amy such workers in the future. 
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Overseas Employees Brought Under Civil Service.—Since 
the close of World War II, the number of federal civilian em- 
ployees stationed throughout the world had greatly increased. In 
June 1956 there were 204,027 such employees. In the past, career 
employees of the foreign service had been the only major group 
of overseas civilian employees who were covered by a merit sys- 
tem. Among other drawbacks to the policy of exempting overseas 
employees from civil service coverage was the fact that career 
civil servants in the continental United States could not be 
transferred to overseas assignments and retain their civil serv- 
ice rights and benefits. In 1956 the U.S. civil service commis- 
sion worked out a method to bring overseas employees under 
the civil service system. Citizens working for the defense de- 
partment overseas would be eligible for career status if they 
could meet the competitive standards for their job, if they had 
at least six months’ satisfactory performance, and if they were 
recommended for status by their agency. 

Senior Civil Service.—The civil service of the United States 
is organized generally on a specialist basis. This method of 
job classification has resulted in a high level of technical com- 
petence, but it has tended to impede the development of man- 
agerial talent capable of moving from one type of governmental 
program to another. In 1955 the second Hoover commission, 
seeking ways to improve the development of administrative 
skills in the government service, recommended the establishment 
of a so-called senior civil service which would be composed of a 
relatively small group of general administrators with wide and 
varied experience. This group would have personal rank similar 
to that of officers in the armed services, and their pay would be 
independent of the particular duties to which they were assigned 
at any given time. 

Although some of the recommendations would require legisla- 
tive action by congress, the U.S. civil service commission in 
1956 took the initiative to establish certain features of the pro- 
posal on a tryout basis. A senior civil service development com- 
mittee would be established initially to advise the president 
and the civil service commission. Standards would be set up 
for making appointments to the group of career executives who 
would serve in key positions immediately below the policy- 
making level. 

Those selected would be given a presidential commission, be 
expected to maintain political neutrality and live up to a rigid 
code of ethics. 

(See also GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND Bureaus, U.S.) 

(E. R. Bn.) 


Civitan International: see SocietrEs AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


UES: 
(1920- ), U.S. governor and 
Clement, Frank Goad keynote speaker at the Demo- 
cratic national convention in 1956, was born at Dickson, Tenn., 
on June 2. He took his law degree at Vanderbilt university, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in 1942. From 1941 to 1943 he was with the federal 
bureau of investigation, then served in the army; from 1946 to 
1950 he practised law at Nashville and Dickson, acting concur- 
rently as chief counsel of the Tennessee state utilities commission. 
He mas elected governor of Tennessee on the Democratic ticket 
in 1952 and re-elected in 1954—the second youngest governor in 
the state’s history. Clement’s administration was marked by re- 
organization of several of the state’s departments, increased 
teacher salaries, partial desegregation of schools and a constitu- 
tional convention that abolished the state’s poll tax. 
By the beginning of his second term Clement was an important 
figure in the national Democratic political scene. Declining to 
run as Tennessee’s “favourite son” candidate at the 1956 Demo- 


GOV. FRANK CLEMENT delivering the keynote address at the Democratic 


national convention at Chicago, IIl., Aug. 13, 1956 

cratic convention in Chicago, Ill., in deference to Sen. Estes 
Kefauver, Clement was selected as keynote speaker and was 
boomed for a time as vice-presidential nominee. In his keynote 
address on Aug. 13 at Chicago—a speech of almost evangelical 
tone and content—Clement attacked the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in a “ten-count indictment against the defendant Republican 
party and its leadership.” 


Cleveland Cleveland, O., had a population of 914,808 by 
« the federal census of 1950, making it the seventh 
most populous U.S. city. Cuyahoga county, which includes the 
city and most of its suburbs, had a 1950 population of 1,389,- 
532. In 1956 the estimated population of the city was 944,000 
and the county 1,540,000. Area of the city is 73.43 sq.mi. and 
the county 463 sq.mi. 

Cleveland voters rejected at the November election a charter 
amendment calling for a 1.5 mill tax levy increase. Mayor An- 
thony J. Celebrezze declared the city would be in serious finan- 
cial difficulties without the revenue from this levy increase and 
the council voted to re-submit the levy at a special election in 
Jan. 1957. The voters also defeated bond issues for bridges, a 
municipal court building, incinerators and freeways, but approved 
issues for streets, sewers and construction of a centre for the 
Pan-American games. Cleveland school district voters approved 
tax levies for operating expenses and construction of buildings. 
Democrats won all of the Cuyahoga county offices in the Novem- 
ber election. They were: Joseph M. Sweeney, sheriff; Frank S. 
Day, recorder; Frank M. Brennan, treasurer; Albert S. Porter, 
engineer; Samuel R. Gerber, coroner; John F. Curry and 
Henry W. Speeth, commissioners; John T. Corrigan, prosecuting 
attorney; and Leonard F. Fuerst, clerk of common pleas court. 

Labour troubles resulted in the suspension of publication of 
Cleveland’s three daily newspapers on Nov. 1 and the city was 
without its local newspapers for 27 days. 

On Feb. 1 the city began operating, and on April 28 it formally 
dedicated, its new $3,500,000 passenger terminal at Cleveland 
Hopkins airport. The terminal was part of a $22,000,000 air- 
port improvement program. In May contracts totalling more than 
$1,100,000 were let for construction of the north concourse. A 
record was set by Cleveland Hopkins airport in June 1956 when 
168,000 passengers were logged in and out. During the first seven 
months of 1956 air freight shipped out of Cleveland totalled 


CLEVELAND— CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


17,608,031 lb., an increase of 728,303 lb. over the same period 
of 1955. 

The city council gave its final approval on March 1g to putting 
fluorides in the city’s drinking water, and the fluoridation of the 
water began July 2 

Winds of 70 m.p.h. struck the greater Cleveland area in a 
storm May 12, injuring 70 persons in the city and causing 
many millions of dollars of damage to property. Pres. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower on May 18 declared northern Ohio a major disaster 
area. 

After years of planning by the city’s urban renewal agency, 
work began June 1, 1956, on the Garden Valley renewal project 
which would be a 247-ac. community with 1,200 housing units, 
schools, churches, parks, playgrounds and a shopping centre, 
For this project the federal government had extended a grant 
of $3,941,024 and loans of $4,676,875. 

An increase in natural gas rates for homes of 54 cents per 
1,000 cu.ft. was approved by city council June 18 after extended 
negotiations with the East Ohio Gas Co. (REE RS») 


ENcYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Fitrms.—Ohio (1955). 


Climate: see METEOROLOGY. 


. The apparel industry in the United 
Clothing Industry. Sa ae ar eae improve- 
ment in 1955 as compared with 1954, and further improved its 
position in 1956. For 1955, employment was at a relatively high 
level, and this condition continued for the first three quarters 
of 1956. Approximately 800,000 workers (80% women) were em- 
ployed in the industry, in factories located mostly east of the 
Mississippi river. 


Table |.—U.S. Apparel Industry Sales, 1955, at Wholesale Prices 


Number of 
Type of clothing Firms Total sales 

Men's and boys’ tailored clothing. . . ... 2... 1,073 $1,500,503,000 
Men's furnishings and work clothes ......4.4.-. 1,021 1,753,37 8,000 
Sports outerwear and rain outerwear... ..... 411 403,210,000 
Women’s wear 

Dresses". “Gicl ss: of wire slices Glee ewer siheueare 3,375 2,880,731,000 

eerie Oo OO G On. Oo O OPO OS 6 G 1,308 1,131,844,000) 

lntinafe apparel tis 's) o) ss velo! oils: (o's) shld : 1,100 1,095,671,000 
ikitel| Hei Oo um Moos 46 Oo Get SG Sc 8,288 8,765,337,000 


Men's and Boys’ Apparel.—Whereas the men’s and boys’ 
clothing industry operated at 71% of capacity in 1954, factory 
operations rose to 78% in 1955 and for the first three quarters of 
1956 were at 81% of capacity. | 

In 1955, regular weight men’s suits were produced in larger 
amounts than in 1954, but summuer-weight suits made no progress 
because of the huge carry-over from the previous year. 


Table Il_—Men's Apparel Production, United States 


(In 000) 

1956 1955 1955 1954 © 

8 mo. 8 mo. total total 
Men's suits (all fabrics and weights) . . . . . . 14,384 13,994 21,328 19,301 
Regular weight suits . . + 2 «© + « 10,517 10,543 16,286 14,277 
Total summer weight suits (all Fabrics aimee op he 3,867 3,451 5,042 5,0 
Summer weight (50% or more wool). . .. . i 1,410 1,199 1,788 1,908 
Summer weight (less than 50% wool) . ... . 2,457 2,252 3,254 3,116 
Topcoatsiand) overcoats: <)sics) tel lel spelen tote 3.415 3,172 4,965 4,245 
Pants'\(allifabrics)imacets cemeonna nel outeuee wcoronns - 41,638 41,940 61,620 55,176 
Pants (less than 50% wool) soe ee ee ow we 624,048 25,248 37,020 35,496 
Pants (50% or more wool). . . . . » « «++ 17,590 16,692 24,600 19,680 


Of particular interest during 1956 was the growing popularity 
of man-made fibres in summer-weight suits, and special finishes 
had been added as features to such garments. The dacron ane 
wool summer suits, which reduced wrinkling, were predominant 
in the lighter weight garments during the first half of 1956 andt 
so-called “wash and wear” fabrics became increasingly popular 

In general, there was a growing trend in the men’s clothing 
industry toward lighter weight fabrics in wool for all year usé 
and in blends of wool and man-made fabrics for summer weak 
The charcoal grays, popular in 1955, declined in popularity i 
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| Table Ill—Women’s Apparel Production, United States 


| (In 000) 
1954 1955 
Culp ule Sa a 11,065 12,073 
SDR M CMCC Ue eM Pal iclte ie). Ca, uit ie ue. sey esc ne eet a 8,077 6,918 
SE PTR S LetP ec Lee tee elke femniiahis fects 3,660 2,840 
CMO 0 Og) OMS) 5 MIG ND 8) One nee 4,417 4,078 
A ie 83,807 82,127 
oie J. 8 Cre aS ee eee 40,529 37,667 
: Se yy Le a ee 43,278 44,460 
ogen priced dresses eat ec ohde Ra dit valu Sieceimn 5,659 5,108 
oty ara 5,151 4,586 
. 508 522 
7,857 6,348 
5,500 4,371 
2,357 1,977 
Delite OMe AS hie 8 SER Ase eS | le ke Be 3,410 3,466 
LER oS Soy te, 0 ee Ce one ae en 907 664 
)Dther Pee 5 ES ae eas lS te ey See eG 2,503 2,802 
Jes ond half slips . 7,309 7,018 
eaters. . . 1,882 ree 


56. The “Ivy” 
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type suits with the natural shoulder, made in the 
jcee-button model, grew increasingly in demand both in men’s 
thing and in boys’ and students’ clothing. 

\Men’s sportswear became increasingly conservative in styling. 
Ke sport coat that previously had had an informal look now 
embled, to a great extent, the regular tailored suit jacket. 
e three-button models were growing in popularity at the ex- 
pise of the two-button sports coats. 

[During the first eight months of 1956 production of dress 
yerts was about the same as in the comparable period of 1955. 
} the other hand, sport shirts showed a substantial increase, 
pmarily those made of cotton. As in 1955, there was a sharp 
jpuction i in the production of sport shirts ade of fabrics other 
hn cotton. 

Women's Apparel.—In the women’s apparel industry, the 
_Weduction of suits declined during the first half of 1956, although 
hmen’s coats showed an increase. Production of lower priced 
sses dropped sharply, as did that of blouses. 


LDREN’S PARTY CLOTHES of 1956. The boy is wearing a black velveteen 
~and the girl a dotted white dress with black trimming and belt 
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Labour Developments.scain the men’s tailored clothing field, 
manufacturers gave a 124 cents an hour increase to all their 
unionized workers, and additional social benefits. In the shirt 
and work clothes field, union workers received ten cents an hour 
increase and additional social benefits. Labour-management re- 
lations in the apparel field as a whole continued on a friendly 
basis. (H. A. Cn.) 


Coal Of the 18 major coal-producing countries that supplied 
« the record-breaking total of 2,356,000,000 short tons 
of coal in 1955, as shown in Table I, four countries alone con- 
tributed 69%. India expected to increase its output to 60,000,000 
tons within a few years, to implement the expanding steel output 


in that country. 


Table |.—Coa! Production of the World 


(In millions of short tons—all grades) 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Cangddaimemencne 19.12 19.14 18.59 17.58 15.90 14.91 14.82 
United States . . . 480.57 560.38 576.33 507.42 488.24 421.08 496.38 
Belgium .. “ec 30.70 30.12 32.69 33.49 33.14 32.24 33.05 
Czechoslovakia 47.98 50.69 52.16 57.44 58.49 63.49 70.44 
France’. ss «  “ 58.47 57.869 60.60 63.22 60.12 62.08 63.26 
Saar. . 6 « « 15.72 16.64 WARE) 17.90 18.10 18.54 19.10 
Germany... . - 335.18 361.83 403.26 412.5 431.59 444.91 472.05 
Hungary . . « « « 13.04 14.70 16.81 20,64 23.45 24.652 24.762 
JAPGH ciedatte e's 44.15 43.81 49.29 49.49 52.93 48.68 48.23 
Netherlands. . . . T3203 13.71 14.01 14,07 13.83 13.50 13.39 
Poland. . « + « « 86.75 91.32 96.88 99.88 105.38 108.54 110.77 
Spain) 2 2. oe 13.41 13.71 14.39 15.28 15.64 155829 15.63 
United Kingdom + + 240.95 242.28 249.61 253.67 251.11 250.94 248.19 
U.S.S.R. « . + » « 260? 2872 3102 3322 3562 3832 4302 
Yugoslavia... . 13.35 14,13 13.27 13.34 12.40 15.06 16.76 
Ghingiesuict:« selene 182 40.79 47.68 572 632 742 1032 
Indias scr. ong 3 35.50 36.18 3856 40.66 4030 41.31 42.80 
South Africa eae ae 28.10 29.18 29.36 30.94 31.37 32.31 35.44 
Australia . . . « 24.05 26.74 28.50 30.81 29.87 32.58 32.92 
Total. « « 6 « « 1,825 1,999 2,116 2,123 2,160! 2,159" 925356 


United States.—The coal industry shared in the general up- 
swing in industrial activity in 1955 and produced 19.9% more 
coal than in 1954. The number of coal mines increased from 
6,000 in 1954 to 6,500 in 1955. More than 45,000,000 tons more 
coal was mechanically cleaned in 1955 than in the previous year. 
The fuel efficiency rate continued to improve. Based on data 
of the Federal Power commission, as of 1955, 0.95 lb. of coal was 
consumed to provide one kilowatt-hour of electric power com- 
pared with 0.99 lb. per kilowatt-hour in 1954. The gain in eff- 
ciency since 191g had been 70.3%. 


Table Il.—Data of the Coal Industry in the United States 
(In thousands of short tons) 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954* 1955* 
tion, total. . . 560,388 576,335 507,420 488,239 421,083 496,380 
Sire at iy Mo Od 44,077 42,670 40,583 30,949 29,083 26,400 
Soft coals. 516,311 533,665 466,841 457,290 392,000 470,000 
Bituminous. . . - 512,941 530,373 463,824 454,439 389,197 467,000 
Lignite . 3,370 3,292 3,017 2,851 2,803 3,000 
hracite 
i Lhe a sot tel VBA. V1, NSS O;6 97. 8,606 7,940 2 
Underground . . . 32,243 31,534 29,886 22,343 21,144 2 
Used locally. 5,047 5,163 5,155 4,333 3799. 2 
Shipped 39,030 37,507 35,428 26,617 24,677 2 
Exports. . 2 « « 3,892 5,956 4,592 2,724 2,851 3,152 
Imports. . « « « « 18 27 29 31 6 
Stocks %. «, «mene 1,268 982 1,709 1,916 1,293 720 
Consumption. . . . 39,900 37,000 35,300 28,000 26,900 2 
itumi ignite 
sta ie ; F , 123,467 117,618 108,910 105,739 96,000 116,000 
Underground . 392,844 416,047 357,931 349,551 296,000 354,000 
Used locally. . . USK Fé 15,162 12,953 12,408 3 2 
Shipped . ..» 503,094 518,503 453,888 444,843 2 2 
Exportscires asm 25,468 56,726 47,643 33,760 31,041 51,230 
Imports. « . 6 « « 347 292 262 227 199 347 
Stocks emcee an) ZZ pDOme.6y6G0) e774 5mro0, 01 4a OS, 201) 68,423 
Consumption. . . . 454,202 468,904 418,757 426,798 363,060 423,288 
Railroads. . .. 60,969 54,005 37,962 27,735 17,370 15,473 
Coke ovens. . 103,845 113,448 97,614 112,874 85,391 107,377 
Power utilities . . 88,262 101,898 103,309 112,283 115,235 140,479 
Steel mills . . 7,698 7,973 6,820 6,207 4,944 32211 
Cement mills. . 7,943 8,525 8,073 8,362 8,124 8,696 
Other industrial . 98,164 105,634 95,863 97,437 78,953 91,856 
Retail dealers. .« 86,604 76,531 68,393 61,295 52,616 53,762 
*Preliminary. +170 tons. 


Anthracite.—Production of anthracite coal in 1955 was 8% 
smaller than in 1954. Under a state-federal $17,000,000 appro- 
priation in 1955 for floodwater control in the Pennsylvania an- 
thracite field, two projects were approved in 1956. Additional 
pumping equipment was provided to one mine in the northern 
anthracite area and one in the southern anthracite area of the 


Table IIl._—United States Production of Coal, by States 
(In millions of short tons) 

1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954* 1955* 
Alabamd.... > 12.9 14.4 13.6 11.4 12.5 99 12.0 
Colorado . «+ « 4.6 4.3 4.1 3.6 3.6 2.9 3.4 
Mlindisy.: <5 ‘ss 47.2 56.3 54.2 45.8 46.0 42.0 46.3 
Indiana. 16.6 20.0 19.5 16.4 15.8 13.0 16.0 
Kentucky . . 6 62.6 78.5 75.0 66.1 65.0 60.0 LASS 
(Olin ho Ge steno 31.0 37.8 37.9 36.2 34.7 30.2 36.8 
Pennsylvania. . . - 89.2 105.9 108.6 89.2 93.3 rae) 86.6 
Tennessee. Sanenns 4.2 5.1 5.4 5.3 BRS) 6.7 7.6 
Uifahictreate a © 2) << 6.2 6.7 6.1 6.1 6.6 5.6 6.3 
Virginia. . Ot WO 14.6 17.7 21.4 21.6 19.1 17.8 728) 
West Virginia. . . 122.6 149.1 163.3 141.7. 134.1 116.0 142.0 
Wyoming. 6.0 6.4 6.4 6.1 by} 2.7 2.9 
Otherst ° 5 20.3 17.3 18.4 17.3 15.9 13.6 14.4 
Total bituminous ( 437.9 516.3 533.7 466.8 457.3% 392.0 470.0 
Anthracite. . « 3 42.7 44.) 42.7 40.6 30.9 29.1 26.4 
Grand fotal . 5 480.6 560.4 576.3 507.4 488.2 419.1 496.4 


*Preliminary. Others, in 1955, covers output of Alaska and 13 states, including North 

Dakota (2,980,000 tons lignite), Missouri (2,380,000 tons bituminous), Oklahoma 
{2,055,000 tons), Kansas (1,600,000 tons), lowa (1,435,000 tons) and Montana 
(1,192,000 tons bituminous and 18,000 tons lignite). 


state. The money was to be used solely for construction and not 
for operating and maintaining the completed project, and was to 
remain available until spent. 

More than 4o tons of water were being pumped for every ton 
of anthracite produced. Aside from this program, research was 
intensified to extend the use of anthracite as a blast-furnace fuel. 
Anthracite does not coke, but it has long been used successfully 
for metallurgical purposes. It has some special advantages, but 
the high cost of production has made it unattractive commer- 
cially. 

Bituminous.—Output of bituminous coal in the United States 
was maintained at a high rate during 1956 despite competitive 
inroads of other fuels, chiefly oil and gas. However, with in- 


OFFSHORE COALING STATION in the Firth of Forth, Scotland. Exploratory 
bores beneath the water in 1956 indicated coal beds which were estimated 
to have a possible yield of 200,000,000 tons of coal. 
plished by drilling underwater tunnels from the shore 


Mining would be accom- 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


creased demands in prospect for coal, scientific and economic 
research was extended. 

In May 1956 a report by the U.S. bureau of mines gave results 
of the study made by the bureau in co-operation with industry. 
Important data were obtained on coal preparation and on im- 
proved methods of washing, burning, coking and gasifying bi- 
tuminous coal. The bureau and the Atomic Energy commission 
began research to determine if nuclear energy can be used suc- 
cessfully in gasifying bituminous coal. 

Looking to greater utilization of lignite, an abundant fuel in 
the United States, a broad program previewed power require- 
ments for crushing and pulverizing. Recent new mines in Texas 
had increased lignite output by 1,000,000 tons per year. 

In the first half of 1956 anthracite output was 8% above the 
1955 rate and bituminous output was more than 18% higher. 
Data in this article on coal were obtained from the U.S. bureau 
(E) EE. Bape 


of mines. 


. During 1956 this 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, U.S. suceau of the de- 
partment of commerce continued its program of services essential 
to marine and air navigation, to mapping and other engineering 
work, and to the development of the natural resources of the 
country. Its work embraces hydrographic and topographic sur- 
veys of the coastal regions of the United States and its posses- 
sions; the observation and analysis of tides and currents to 
furnish datum planes to engineers and tide and current predic- 
tions to mariners; the determination of geographical positions 
and elevations in the interior of the country to co-ordinate the 
coastal surveys and to provide a framework for mapping and 
other engineering work; observations of the earth’s magnetism in 
all parts of the country to provide magnetic information essential 
to the mariner, aviator, land surveyor, radio engineer and others; 
seismological observations and investigations to furnish data 
for the design of earthquake-resistant structures; and the com- 
pilation and distribution of nautical and aeronautical charts to 
meet the needs of marine and air commerce. 

Seventeen ships and two shore-based parties continued making 
basic hydrographic surveys along the coasts of the United States 
and Alaska during 1956. Along the Atlantic coast the program 
of wire dragging the sea lanes to locate wrecks caused by enemy. 
submarine action during World War II was continued. Fifty-nine 
wrecks were located between the Virginia capes and Cape Fear, 
N.C. The electronically controlled hydrographic surveys of 
Browns bank and the northeastern part of the gulf of Maine were 
completed. 

Topographic mapping by photogrammetric methods was con- 
tinued along coastal areas of the United States and Alaska as part 
of the bureau’s charting program. A special map of Providence, 
R.I., was prepared for use in storm-water inundation studies. 
This is a pilot project to determine the type of map informa- 
tion needed for evacuation when storm waters are forecast, for 
underwriting storm-damage insurance and for preventing storm 
damage. Under the airport mapping program, photographs were 
taken of 45 airports, field surveys completed at 39 airports and 
13 new airport obstruction plans published, bringing the total 
number issued to date to 514. 

As part of the tidal program of the bureau, a system of con- 
trol tide stations was maintained at selected locations along the 
coasts of the United States and on some islands in the western 
Pacific. New stations were established at Panama City, Fla. 
and at Christmas Island in the Pacific ocean. A project to de- 
termine storm effects on water levels at tide stations Was under- 
taken in connection with a hurricane warning project being 
developed by the United States weather bureau. A special cur- 
rent survey was made of Gloucester harbour, Mass., in connection 
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vith a study being made by that city for the control of pollution 
und for beach preservation. 

The geodetic networks of control in the United States were 
xpanded to provide additional geographic positions and eleva- 
jions for the national mapping program and for other engineering 
ses. Ground settlement studies were made in Arkansas and 
alifornia. In the San Joaquin valley, Calif., the maximum rate 
f settlement reached 1} ft. per year. In Alaska, one of the 
principal accomplishments was the completion of several hundred 
niles of triangulation in the northern part. This completed the 
asic framework of triangulation in the territory. The adjust- 
nent of the northern Alaska triangulation was the largest ever 
iccomplished by a single set of simultaneous equations. Astro- 
jomic observations were made in the United States along the 
sth parallel as a continuation of the study of the deviation 
f the geoid from the spheroid along a transcontinental profile. 
In furtherance of the magnetic survey of the United States. 
|bservations were made at 39 stations in the United States and 
t laska (13 were repeat stations) and at 6 observatories. A new 
nagnetic observatory and laboratory near Fredericksburg, Va., 
pb replace the old Cheltenham, Md., installation, was dedicated 
May 23, 1956. 
| As part of its seismological work, the bureau operated all 
irong-motion seismographs in six states of the western seismic 
gion. It also co-operated in maintaining stations in seven 
‘entral and South American countries. During the year, the 
jureau located 1,113 earthquakes throughout the world through 
s cO-operative program with universities and institutions and 
pveral hundred independent stations. Seven of these were in the 
hacific area and were located within an hour of occurrence for 
Me seismic sea wave warning service. No major earthquake oc- 
urred in the United States during 1956. 
|More than 47,000,000 copies of nautical and aeronautical 
arts and related data were published—a greater volume than 
hy previous year. A total of 806 nautical charts and 1,533 
bronautical charts were available in different series to meet the 
eeds of marine and air navigation. A recompilation was begun 
f the Sectional series of aeronautical charts in order to in- 
nrporate new concepts of what the visual flight operator needs. 
kecompilation was also begun of all civil and military instru- 
vent approach and landing charts. (See also OCEANOGRAPHY; 


EISMOLOGY. ) (H. A. Ko.) 

: To the U.S. coast guard has been 
Gast Guard, U.S. given the responsibility for the main- 
‘nance of safety and order on the high seas and navigable waters 
ader the jurisdiction of the United States. The primary goal of 
ast coast guard duties is to prevent avoidable loss of life and 
“operty resulting from unsafe or illegal practices. To achieve 
tis objective, the coast guard enforces federal maritime laws, 
oerates aids to navigation, promotes efficiency in the operation 
(merchant vessels and motorboats, and rescues and aids dis- 
Hessed persons, vessels and aircraft. 

The maintenance of safety and order in maritime activity is 
Wot limited to the strict enforcement of laws, but includes a 
rogram of education for shipowners, merchant vessel crews and 
Jhatmen, and the enlistment of their co-operation and self- 
/}gulation in the prevention of marine casualties. 

1} Administered by the commandant from headquarters in Wash- 
Weton, D.C., the coast guard is a military organization and a 
Franch of the armed forces. It operates under the treasury de- 
tment except in time of war or when the president so directs, 
aen it becomes a specialized service in the navy. 

»* Activities of the coast guard in the fiscal year 1956 were aimed 
Vimarily at carrying out its historic peacetime mission: main- 
nance of safety and order on the high seas and navigable waters 


ANTARCTIC MASCOT, a four-foot emperor penguin that became so interested 
in the cargo unloading process of the icebreaker “‘Eastwind’’ during Operation 
“Deepfreeze |’’ in June 1956 that he was given a U.S. coast guard mascot rating 
by the crewmen 


of the United States. Expansiun of the port security program 
resulted in the commissioning of seven cutters. One reactivated 
cutter was added to the ocean weather station program and a 
sailing vessel was accepted and commissioned by the coast guard 
for training purposes at the Coast Guard academy, New London, 
Conn. Funds available rose from $208,705,170 to $223,538,344. 
Military personnel strength increased from 28,321 in 1955 to 
28.441 in 1956, while authorized civilian employees totalled 
4,769 as compared with 5,082 in the previous year. 

Throughout the year, the coast guard continued to carry out 
its regular duties of maritime law enforcement. These functions 
included promotion of safety and efficiency in the merchant 
marine; inspection of merchant vessels and enforcement of regu- 
lations for motorboats; operation of aids to navigation, including 
lighthouses, buoys and electronic signals; protection of life and 
property at sea; rescue and aid of persons, vessels and aircraft 
in distress; operation of ocean stations and the international ice 
patrol; and maintenance of a state of military preparedness for 
national emergencies. 

The following statistics indicate the volume of law-enforcement 
activity, but not of preventive activity, taken by the coast 
guard during the year: vessels and motorboats boarded, 129,453; 
reports of violations of the Motorboat act, 11,245; reports 
of violations of port security regulations, 290; permits to 
load or discharge explosives, 1,054; total tonnage of explosives 
covered by permits, 362,079; explosives loadings supervised, 
793; merchant mariners’ documents issued bearing evidence of 
security clearance, 20,813; waterfront workers screened for 
security, 20,760, and total rejected as poor security risks, 50. 

The coast guard also helped to enforce the Oil Pollution act, 
anchorage regulations, laws relating to internal revenue, customs, 
immigration, quarantine and the conservation and_ protection 
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of wildlife and fisheries. 

Facilities used in assistance operations included a system of 
141 lifeboat stations, together with communications centres, 
bases, vessels and aircraft at strategic points along the coast 
and inland waterways. Assistance rendered during the year is 
summarized in the following statistics: assistance calls responded 
to, 19,281; value of vessels and aircraft assisted (including 
cargoes), $851,483,600; lives saved or persons rescued from 
peril, 3,769; vessels towed, 8,024; vessels refloated, 1,112; miles 
disabled vessels towed, 83,551. 

During the year 3,045 marine casualties were reported, of which 
2,459 were the subject of detailed investigations. Four hundred 
and six persons lost their lives in 201 of the casualties reported. 
Only one passenger lost his life as a result of a casualty to an 
inspected passenger vessel during the year. 

The coast guard worked in close association with the American 
Boat and Yacht council in fiscal 1956. The objective of the 
council is to foster self-regulation and to promote recommended 
practices and engineering standards for improving the design, 
construction, equipage and maintenance of small craft. 

The coast guard completed 5,886 inspections of merchant 
vessels with a gross tonnage of 17,897,958 tons; made dry-dock 
examinations of 4,538 vessels with a total tonnage of 15,187,509 
tons; carried out 20,292 miscellaneous inspections; numbered 
384,965 undocumented vessels; and reviewed plans for 17,305 
merchant vessels. 

As of June 30, 1956, there were 39,335 aids to navigation 
maintained in the United States, its territories and possessions, 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands and at overseas military 
bases. These aids included 49 loran stations, 373 manned light 
stations and 33 lightships. 

The coast guard maintained four ocean stations in the North 
Atlantic and two in the Pacific throughout the year. Ocean sta- 
tion vessels provided search and rescue, communications, air 
navigation facilities and meteorological services in the ocean areas 
regularly traversed by aircraft of the United States and other 
co-operating governments. 

For the sixth consecutive year the international ice patrol 
was carried out by aerial reconnaissance so that continuous use 
of surface patrols was not required. 

The coast guard’s larger ships consisted of 178 cutters and 
buoy tenders of various types. The number of fixed and rotary- 
wing aircraft in operation ranged from 122 to 126. Coast guard 
reserve strength was 3,581 officers and 18,191 enlisted per- 
sonnel. 

The coast guard auxiliary, a nonmilitary organization of vol- 
unteers, was active in more than 400 communities in the promo- 
tion of safety and efficiency in the operation of small boats. 
Its 12,676 members examined 36,885 motorboats, patrolled 316 
regattas and answered 2,289 calls for assistance. 

Public health service personnel on duty with the coast guard 
included 45 dental officers, 37 medical officers, 8 nurses, 1 
scientist officer and 1 sanitary engineer. (A. C. Rp.) 


Cobalt: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 


Cocoa (Cacao) World production of cocoa beans was pre- 
« liminarily estimated for 1956-57 at slightly 
more than 800,000 long tons, as compared with a record 835,000 
long tons in 1955-56, 796,000 long tons in 1954-55 and 753,000 
long tons in 1953-54. As usual, practically all of the crop moved 
into the export market, largely to western Europe and the United 
States. World consumption was about 770,000 long tons, rising 
about 10% during 1955-56 but leaving substantial inventory 
stocks. 
The steep price decline in cocoa beans which began from a 
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COFFEE 


peak level of nearly 73 cents in 1954 was arrested in 1956; th 
price for Accra declined from about 32 cents per pound i 
January to about 23 cents in April, then fluctuated below 30 cent: 


World Cacao Production by Leading Areas 


(In 000,000 Ib.) 
Average Average, 
1945-46 to 1935-36 t 
Area 1955-56 1949-50 1939-40 
(exif Meer Mero ed bono mg H mcs Om 511 ee 60 
Brazil? iterre bs. te cee teks ee Oe otter te ee tomar 348 284 26 
INietiuicho Gee a 0 como O OO too MONO bo 251 223 21 
Hory Coast <r -o e) sala rete he ot eer eran 149 94 11 
FrenchiGameroun’ rey...) io) oc, beleive Mielec Rian te 141 91 5 
Othera ve tet casey atcsne mat amie Comes aT a ems) 401 312 32 
Reiko ern chicgtec Soe OM aA bau tah) JOnbrs 0 1,801 1,516 1,58 


Prices to producers were lowered about one-fourth. The fall i 
cocoa bean prices was reported as resulting in less thorough har 
vesting and less care being given to older trees, with newer plant 
ings compensating only in part. Disease and pest control effort 
continued as did accelerated planting programs, particularly 1 
the Caribbean and southeast Asia areas. (J. KBs 


Coffee Early season estimates of the total world green coffe 
* crop for 1956-57 showed an extraordinarily wid 
variance; the United States department of agriculture predicte: 
a crop of 47,355,000 bags (of 132 lb. each), of which 36,535,001 
bags were expected to be exported; officials of the Brazilia: 
Coffee institute indicated a crop of only 32,000,000 bags, statin 
that rains had reduced Brazilian expectations to little more tha: 
10,000,000 bags against the U.S. department of agriculture esti 
mate of 15,500,000 bags. The United Nations’ Food and Agri 
culture organization first indicated that world production woul 
probably be lower than in 1955-56, but later announced that i 
would reach a new record level of about 44,000,000 bags, 7% 
more than in 1955-56. 


Coffee Production (Green) in the Principal Producing Countries | 
(In 000 bags, 132.3 Ib. each) 


Average 

1946-47 1935-36 

Country 1956-57* 1955-56 1954-55 to 1950-51 to 1939-4 
Brazillecprs smut) Xcaus 19,000 23,500 18,100 18,704 25,34 
Goloribiat het .8 ett et ns 7,400 6,800 6,405 5,840 4,45 
French West Africa 2,085 2,105 1,745 940 25 
MeXiCO ro. ens) @ os 1,700 1,440 1,600 1,004 9S 
El:Salviaderteara camesare or 1,415 1,250 1,335 1,203 1,09 
Uganda i c.a-wksb.cie cae 1,410 1,300 1,180 AGA 22 
Indonesidh wae) 2 a6 1,300 1,190 744 485 1,96 
AngolaiMe semen a oe 1,058 1,178 962 816 30 
Venezvela . .. 1... 900 60C 820 698 94 
Belgian Congo. . . .. 885 765 575 538 32 
Ethiopia: Tsileiie tomer cen< 820 900 762 343 34 
Madagascar «2s» « 720 910 636 503 53 
Guatemala. oo ss 633 739: 528 1,044 1,00 

*Forecast. 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Foreign Crops and Markets, vol. 71, no. 2, p. 5 


Probable world consumption was variously estimated at fron 
34,000,000 to 37,000,000 bags. 

World exports of green coffee during 1955 were 34,025,001 
bags, about 16% higher than the 29,287,000 bags of the previou 
year. Of that total, 13,696,000 bags were from Brazil, as compare: 
with 10,918,000 bags the previous year. Africa exported 7,131, 
ooo bags, as compared with 5,754,000 bags the year before. Th 
U.S. imported 19,565,000 bags, against 16,427,000 bags in 1954 
U.S. imports during the first half of 1956 were 11,238,000 bag: 
the highest number since 1946 and 25% larger than for the firs 
half of 1955. 

U.S. inventories were increased by more than 1,000,000 bag: 
Inventories accumulated in Brazil and in Africa, particularl 
of lower grades. Although an over-all surplus of several millio 
bags was indicated, mild types, largely from middle Americ 
were believed sufficient to meet consumption but not to rebuil 
inventories of this type. 

A price decline in coffee was widely anticipated as the U.S 
inventory situation improved and a substantial surplus accumt 
lated in Brazil from the large 1955-56 crop. Instead, there wa 


e paradox of a strong and rising market in the face of easier 
upplies. Some Brazilian coffee contracts on the New York mar- 
et fluctuated between 56 and 61 cents per pound, or about 10 
ents higher than during the previous year. U.S. retail prices for 
vacuum-packed coffee were increased to more than $1.00 per 

a without meeting apparently much of the consumer re- 


istance anticipated in some places. The Hamburg Coffee ex- 
Wchange, once second only to that of New York. was formally 
‘reopened in March, after a suspension of nearly 17 years. 

The Economic and Social Council of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States proposed, but did not secure during 1956, the adop- 
Joon of an international agreement designed to stabilize coffee 
‘Prices. The U.S. announced that it was unable to lead in negotiat- 
ing such an agreement or to become a participant in it. 

q The “coffee break” became further entrenched as a fringe bene- 
fit and morale booster among U.S. workers. The retail battle 
} etween the instant or soluble form and the ground berry for 
prewing continued unabated, with soluble types accounting for 
Prbout 15% of the coffee berries used, a 50% increase since 1954. 
7 GaKeR>) 


ay ay 4 United States government mints manufactured 
voinage. 1,419,850,542 domestic and foreign coins during 
he U.S. government fiscal year ended June 30, 1956. Details are 
hown in the tables. 


Table 1.—U.S. Coins Manufactured, Fiscal Year 1956 


| Number of Face Metallic 
| Denomination pieces value composition 
MEMMCOUCH Sea. | = Ye} t Siyeu el S 2,424,654 $ 1,212,327.00 Silver 
Quarter dollars . Eierte 42,769,454 10,692,363.50 Silver 
Seeae slls soe tee 120,429,954 12,042,995.40 Silver 
/ve-cent pieces . aa 40,872,340 2,043,617.00 Cupronickel 
Pre-cent pieces... . 1,207,249,140 12,072,491.40 Bronze 


(0 Gees ee 1,413,745,542 $38,063,794.30 


Table Il_—Foreign Coins Manufactured by U.S. Mints, Fiscal Year 1956 


Government Number of pieces 
Dominican Republic . .. . 35,000 
Hondunus: scat) s26 sus? Sverre: 6,070,000 

Total take Lainie, of siheis wise 6,105,000 


The bureau of the mint in 1956 included the office of the di- 
Wector in Washington, D.C.; the mints located in Philadelphia, 
a., Denver, Colo., and San Francisco, Calif., the latter cur- 
ently operating only as a refinery and assay office; the Fort 
“nox, Ky., gold bullion depository; the West Point, N.Y., silver 
vullion depository; and the New York assay office. 

In addition to coinage production, the bureau directs ship- 
sent of domestic coins for circulation from the mints and among 
he Federal Reserve banks; has custody of the government’s 
nenetary metals, valued at many billions of dollars; acquires, as- 
sys and refines gold and silver bullion; administers the issuance 
f treasury licenses for the acquisition, ownership, possession, use 
Sind exportation of gold for industrial, professional and artistic 
urposes; and produces historic medals and medals and other 
becorations for U.S. government agencies. (mtg) 

, The United States bureau of mines data (Tables I and 
coke. II) show that 1955 was a banner year for the world 
boke-producing countries. 

United States.—In 1955 U.S. coke production followed the 
bptrend in industrial activity which began in the latter part 
f 1954. In the last two decades the quantity of coke consumed 
n making iron and steel rose steadily and that for domestic 
f eating declined. As of about 1935, about 65% of total coke was 
sed in the iron industries, 15% for all other industrial plants 
uiind 20% for domestic heating. In 1955 the proportions were 
Hespectively 94%, 5% and 1%. Less than 1% of all coke and 
‘}reeze produced was exported. Coke output in the first half of 


956 was 39,895,410 tons or 10% more than in the 1955 period. 
(F. E. H.; B. B. M.) 
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Table !.— World Production of Coke* 
(Thousands of short tons) 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Australia. scsi ey7 cue 1,325 1,698 1,940 DL 27s: 2,295 2,240 
Belgium: os) 2..coe 5,054 6,731 7,076 6,562 6,776 7,275 
Canada Sooo etka, 3,401 3,593 3,809 3,082 3,714 
Czechoslovakia. . . 5,375 5,595 6,151 6,518 6,600 6,8342 
Frances ses cme 17D 8,906 10,494 9,514 10,153 11,822 
Sadnievms cer 3,557 Ald 4,285 3,956 4,04] 4,342 
Germany aK ORG 5 30,459 37,464 41,52) 42,139 39,062 45,233 
Great Britain. . rn 74295) 18,02 19,143 19,579 19,996 20,276 
Poland 6,587 6,984 8,111 8,678 9,373 11,023 
Indicecaremre ; ‘ 2,48) 2,406 2,289 2,252 2,643 2,908 
[holly re new cee st 1,670 2,404 2,723 2,689 2,889 3,251 
Japan snecmen cies 2,989 4,259 4,402 5,258 4,840 5,198 
Netherlands . . . . © 3,091 3,277 3,558 3,532 3,699 4,300 
U.S.S.R.» . . . . . 30,000? 33,000? 37,000? 42,0002 46,0002 48,0002 
United States. 72,718 79;331 68,254 78,837 59,662 75,302 
Totallieemem ten 201/000 225,000 230,000 249,000 233,000 266,000 
*Not including gashouse coke. 
Table Il.—Coke Production in U.S. 
(In thousands of short tons) . 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955* 
Production! <1) 6) 6) is 72,718 79,331 68,254 78,244 59,662 75,302 = 
By-product OO 0 66,891 71,987 63,850 73,010 59,061 73,584 
Beehive: 3% = 2) « 5,827 7,344 4,404 5,234 601 1,718 
Breeze made . .. . 5,263 5,23 4,703 5,254 3,931 4,951 
Coal charged Oy Oro 104,015 113,686 97,821 113,149 85,620 107,743 
Consumption, total . . 73,417 78,093 67,356 77,881 58,982 76,048 
By iron furnaces . . 61,039 67,441 58,183 69,729 51,961 68,156 
*Revised. 
(1888- ), Canadian politi- 


Coldwell, Major James cal leader, was born at Seaton, 


Eng., Dec. 2. He attended University college, Exeter, emigrated 
to Canada in rgro, and for 20 years was an educationist in Regina, 
Sask., where he also served on the city council, 1922-32, and 
was provincial leader of the Saskatchewan Farmer-Labour party, 
1932-35. In 1935 he was elected to the house of commons for 
Rosetown-Biggar, Sask.. for the Co-operative Commonwealth 
federation, and has been re-elected since in each general elec- 
tion. In 1942 he was named president and party leader of the 
C.C.F. In 1945 he was a member of the Canadian delegation to 
the United Nations conference at San Francisco, and in 1953 
he was named a parliamentary observer on the Canadian delega- 
tion to the UN. He was the author of Left Turn, Canada. 

During the 1956 session of parliament, he called for recog- 
nition of the Peking government of China and its admission to 
the United Nations, with Formosa to be neutralized and placed 
under the United Nations. As a supporter of the admission of a 
rearmed German Federal Republic to the North Atlantic Treaty 
organization, he still expressed doubts about the difficulties of 
building controls which German militarism could not circumvent, 
and the lessening value in a hydrogen-bomb era of 12 German 
divisions. He urged that Canada “should bring about a conference 
of the powers which have nuclear weapons with a view first to 
ending these dangerous experiments.” With regard to the “cold 
war,” he called for greater efforts to remove the causes of dis- 
ease, famine and poverty and to raise the standards of living 
throughout the world. 

For the first time, he presented a draft of an amendment to 
the Canadian constitution, the British North America act, pro- 
viding for a Canadian bill of rights to guarantee the rights 
of all Canadians in legal language. He urged an unearned capital- 
gains tax so that this capital might be diverted into social 
investment, and an increase in the personal income-tax exemp- 


tions accompanied by an increase in corporation income tax. 
(M. L. S.) 


Colleges and Universities: see Universities AnD Cot- 
LEGES. 


. A republic situated in northwestern South 
Colombia. America adjoining the Isthmus of Panama, 
Colombia is the only South American country with both Car- 
ibbean and Pacific coast lines. Area 439,519 sq.mi.; pop. (1951 
census) 11,548,172; (1956 est.) 12,939,000. Approximately 68% 


DISASTER AT CALI, COLOMBIA. A view of the section of the city in which 
a dynamite explosion razed eight blocks, killing more than 1,200 persons, 
Aug. 7, 1956 


of the population is classified as mixed blood, 20% as white, 7% 
as Indian and 5% as Negro. Most Colombians live in the high- 
lands and mountain valleys of the interior. The capital is Bogota 
(195 census) 638,562, (1954 est.) 765,360. Other major cities 
(with 1951 census, 1954 est. in parentheses) are Barranquilla, 
276,199 (324,700); Bucaramanga 102,887 (136,170); Cali 241,- 
357 (365,800); Cartagena, 111,291 (142,800); Cucuta, 70,375 
(107,820); Ibagué, 54,347 (110,900); Manizales, 88,893 (138,- 
680); Medellin, 328,294 (431,380); Neiva, 33,040 (55,540); 
Pasto, 48,853 (91,520); Popayan, 31,866 (49,440); Santa Marta, 
37,005 (51,660); and Tunja, 23,008. Language: Spanish. Reli- 
gion: predominantly Roman Catholic. President in 1956: Lieut. 
Gen. Gustavo Rojas Pinilla. 

History.—The government of Pres. Gustavo Rojas Pinilla 
grew increasingly authoritarian during 1956. These authoritarian 
aspects of the regime were clearly demonstrated in its treat- 
ment of the Colombian press. Confiscatory back taxes, fines 
and newsprint storage charges were levied against the Liberal 
newspapers El Independiente and Intermedio (formerly El 
Espectador and El Tiempo) of Bogota and the Conservative El 
Colombiano of Medellin in the amounts of 350,000, 2,500,000, 
and 600,000 pesos, respectively. El Independiente later suspended 
operation rather than print the government version of a raid by 
secret police on the national Liberal party headquarters. In addi- 
tion to violating freedom of the press, Rojas Pinilla also in- 
augurated a government newspaper, Diario Oficial, which was 
said to have the most modern printing plant in Latin America. 

In an effort to counter the growing dissatisfaction with his 
regime, Rojas Pinilla on June 13, the third anniversary of his 
assuming power, inaugurated a Third Force movement of work- 
ers, soldiers, farmers and other groups. This movement was a 
failure almost from its inception since it aroused little popular 
support and invoked the displeasure of the Catholic Church. 

Alberto Lleras Camargo, who survived an apparent assassina- 
tion attempt in January, was elected head of the Liberal party 
in March. In July, in Benidorm, Spain, Lleras signed an agree- 
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ment with Colombia’s mos 
influential Conservative, Lau 
reano Gomez, calling for thr 
unification of Liberals and 
Conservatives against Roja 
Pinilla. This pact was though 
to be a major factor in th¢ 
September resignation 0} 
Rojas Pinilla’s entire cabinet 
The president reappointed the) 
four military members anc 
filled the remaining nine va/ 
cancies with comparatively) 
unknown Conservative civil 
jans. | 

A downtown section of the | 
city of Cali was rocked by the 
explosion of seven truck loads 
of dynamite and munitions) 
which claimed the lives oi) 
more than 1,200 people anc} 
caused perhaps $40,000,00¢ 
damage. | 

On Oct. 11, Rojas Pinille} 
called the National Constitu-) 
ent assembly into session foi! 
the first time in two years. Al.) 
though called principally for, 
the purpose of making into law the decrees promulgated by the} 
government, the delegates unleashed violent attacks on Rojas} 


I 


Pinilla and his government and moved that Laureano Gomez be! 
reseated in the assembly. These happenings were widely pubii- 
cized by the press which enjoyed.a long-unaccustomed freedom} 
from censorship. r ) 

No small part of Rojas Pinilla’s political difficulties stemmed) 
from his economic policy. Although enjoying relatively high} 
coffee prices, Colombia’s foreign trade debt in October was ap-) 
proximately $345,000,000; the peso had fallen from the free! 
market rate of 3.75 per dollar in Oct. 1955 to 5.12 per dollar! 
in Oct. 1956; and reserves had declined to a dangerous low of) 
$91,000,000. As a result, Colombia’s credit rating was greatly, 
damaged and the progress of industrialization and of transporta 


tion development was slowed. (R. Hn.) 


Education—In 1954 a total of 16,784 schools reported 1,293,606 stu-| 
dents and 44,467 teachers. Reporting schools included 14,744 primary 
schools with 1,125,350 students and 28,939 teachers; 620 secondary 
schools, 69,947 students; 218 commercial schools, 17,379 students; 99 
normal schools, 9,869 students. There were 28 universities comprising Bal 
faculties and 22 institutes and schools of higher learning with a total! 
of 11,996 students and 2,449 teachers. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the peso, valued at 39.84 cents U.S. cur-) 
rency, basic rate, during 1956 and at 20.24 cents, free rate, on July 31,) 
1956. The national budget for 1956 totalled 1,331,472,000 pesos. Actual 
revenue in 1955 (including proceeds of loans) was 2,304,619,500 pesos; 
expenditure was 2,264,609,000 pesos. The internal debt on May 31, 1956,) 
WaS 443,313,000 pesos and the external debt (excluding interest) the 
equivalent of 211,053,000 pesos. The U.S. department of commerce esti-) 
mated U.S. direct private investments in 1955 at $272,000,000, of which| 
$105,000,000 represented petroleum investments. Currency in circulate 
(April 30, 1956) totalled 652,000,000 pesos;, demand deposits, 1,385,- 
000,000 pesos. ) 

Trade and Communications—Exports in 1955 (excluding gold) totalled! 
1,459,742,000 pesos; imports, 1,678,153,000 pesos. Leading exports were: 
coffee (83%), petroleum (11%) and bananas (3%). Leading customers. 
were the U.S. (74%), Germany (8%), the Netherlands Antilles (5%), 
Sweden (2%) and the Netherlands (2%); leading suppliers, the U.S.. 
(63%), Germany (10%), the U.K. (4%), France (3%) and Canada (3%). 

Railroads (1954) totalled 1,854 mi.; in 1955, they carried 11,010,952 
passengers and 5,026,799 metric tons of freight. Highways (1954) totalled. 
about 15,365 mi. Registered motor vehicles (Jan. 1, 1955) included. 
58,761 automobiles, 58,007 trucks and 10,542 buses. In 1955 national 
air lines carried 1,090,408 passengers and 125,096 tons of cargo. Tele-. 
phones (Jan. 1, 1955) numbered 143,501. 

Agriculture.—Coffee production in the 1955—56 season (preliminary fig- 
ures) totalled 7,200,000 bags of 132 1b. each. Exports in” 1955 were 
5,867,229 bags, of which 4,800,444 bags went to the U.S. and 419,121 
bags to Germany. Preliminary production estimates for other crops in 
1955-56 included rice (rough) 650,000,000 lb.; cotton 103,000 bales of 
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po lb. gross weight; sugar (centrifugal) 284,000 metric tons; sugar 
panela) 600,000 tons; wheat (1954—-55) 146,000 tons; maize (1954-55) 
3,000 tons; cacao 28,660,000 lb.; tobacco (year 1955) 65,036,000 Ib 
nana exports in 1955 were 9,154,709 stems, of which 4,146,451 stems 
3 Sy pean and A eae to the U.S. In 1951 there were an 
imated 15,512,000 cattle, 2,782,000 hogs, tr, 
Rock conte 7 8S, 1,298,000 horses, 1,339,000 
Manufactures.— According to the 1953 census of manufacturing indus- 
es Colombia had 8,217 manufacturing enterprises (5 or more workers) 
th 152,106 employees and annual gross production valued at 3,267.- 
4,000 pesos. Most important by value of production were foodstuffs 
2%), beverages (12%), textiles (11%), shoes and apparel (8%) and 
emicals (5%). Production (1955) included cement 1,045,537 metric tons 
" id electric energy (primarily for public use) 1,179,600,000 kw.hr. 
Minerals.— Production In 1955 included gold 380,826 troy oz.: silver 
2,037 0z.; platinum (exports) 27,526 oz.: terrestrial salt 175,134 metric 
ins. Crude petroleum production was 39,711,000 bbl.: exports were 25,- 
0.251 bbl., of which 12,074,315 bbl. went to the Netherlands Antilles 
‘Por refining) and 8,276,465 bbl. to the U.S. Refined products included 
t 529,000 bbl. of gasoline and 6,978,000 bbl. of fuel and diesel oil. 


. , (J. W. Mw.) 
|ENCYCLOP4DIA BRITANNICA FiItms.—Colombia and Venezuela (1945). 


' slorado A Rocky mountain state in the west central part 
* of the United States, Colorado has a mean ele- 
ition above sea level of 6,800 ft., the highest of any state 

| the nation. Admitted to the union in 1876 as the 38th state, 

‘is generally known as the ‘“‘Centennial state” in celebration 
the rooth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of 

dependence. The area of 104,247 sq.mi. includes 325 sq.mi. 

water. The United States owns 34.5% of the total land area 
bd 59.3% is privately owned. The remainder belongs to state, 
unty and municipal governments. 

|The U.S. bureau of the census population estimate for Colo- 

ido as of July 1, 1956, was 1,612,000. The 1950 census figure 

S 1,325,089. Of the population 62.7% is urban; 37.3% rural; 

4.4% native white; 4.5% foreign-born white; 1.5% Negro; 

D% other. The capital, Denver, had a 1950 population of 415,- 

». The Denver 1955 estimate was 498,000. Other large cities 

ho50 census) are Pueblo, 63,685; Colorado Springs, 45,427; 

Feeley, 20,354. 

istory.—The 1956 second regular session of the goth general 

eembly convened in Denver Jan. 4, 1956, and adjourned 

Wb. 10, 1956. Several notable bills were passed. House bill 65 

sated a new division of rehabilitation for the blind to provide 

hustrial education, vocational training and employment of 
1d persons. Because of exceptionally dry conditions of the 
ft several years, house bills 82 and 126 were of interest. The 
st provided an appropriation of $100,000 for investigation, 

-veys and studies of water resources and their use, with par- 

miar reference to the Colorado river basin. Part of the funds 

«e designated for the closed basin project in the San Luis 

iiey. House bill 126 provided funds to the state engineer for 

»w surveys on the various mountain watersheds of the state. 

ce almost all of Colorado’s water supply comes from snow, 

se surveys would aid in planning future water use. 

“lews events of national and international importance in- 

ided: Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower’s heart attack during his va- 

ion in Denver. His hospitalization at the Fitzsimmons army 
pital in Denver caused much concern to the world. New plans 
the Air Force academy were released after the first plans 

t with much public opposition. Eighty per cent less glass would 

used in the new academy which was under construction near 

orado Springs. Gov. Edwin C. Johnson (former U.S. senator) 

Sered a heart attack which prompted him to withdraw from 

“+ future political positions. 

ie Phe principal state officers for the term Jan. 11, 1955, through 

}. 8, 1957 were: Edwin C. Johnson (Dem.), governor; 

phen L. R. McNichols (Dem.), lieutenant governor, George J. 

‘ker (Dem.), secretary of state; Earl E. Ewing (Rep.), 

surer; Homer F. Bedford (Dem.), auditor; Duke W. Dunbar 


) i =p.y, attorney general. : 
In the Nov. 6, 1956, general election, Colorado voted heavily 
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in favour of Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower, but went Democratic 
in some other important offices. John A. Carroll (Dem.), de- 
feated former governor Dan Thornton in the race for the U.S. 
senate seat. The following were elected to the principal state 
offices for the term beginning in Jan. 1957: governor, Stephen 
L. R. McNichols (Dem.); lieutenant governor, Frank L. Hays 
(Rep.); secretary of state, George Baker (Dem.); auditor, Earl 
Ewing (Rep.); treasurer, Homer F. Bedford (Dem.); attorney 
general, Duke W. Dunbar (Rep.). 


Education.—The state appropriation for education in public schools for 
1956-57 was $16,900,000. The school population, including persons from 
6 to 21 years of age, was 378,218 as of April ro, 1956. Registered students 
numbered 324,917. There were 13,562 teachers employed during the 1955— 
56 school year. From the total appropriation used for state public school 
education, $400,000 was scheduled for physically handicapped children: 
$1,750,000 classroom unit aid; $750,000 transportation aid. The 122 
county and municipal libraries of Colorado loaned 5,448,780 books, films, 
records and other library materials to their patrons. The total book stock 
of Colorado’s libraries was 1,845,613 with a total operating expense of 
$1,412,738.78, for the fiscal year ending June 31, 1956. H. Grant Vest 
was state commissioner of education. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Disbursements for weifare purposes within Colorado for assistance and 
administration in the 1955-56 fiscal year amounted to $74,508,302.12. 
Payments to, or on behalf of, recipients amounted to $70,965,026.55, ex- 
ceeding the 1954-55 expenditure by 7.58%. The old-age pension used 
78.64%. The remaining 21.36% was distributed among the other programs 
in the following order: aid to dependent children, 10.50%; general assist- 
ance, 4.45%; aid to needy disabled, 4.71%; tuberculosis hospitalization 
.66%; aid to the blind .43%; child care .61%. 

From Jan. 1 until Aug. 1, 1956, there was an average of 54,419 old-age 
pension cases per month receiving an average payment of $86.12 per case: 
aid to dependent children 5,846 cases, average payment $109.94; aid to 
the blind 327 award cases, average payment $66.17; general assistance 
1,878 cases, average payment for subsistence $43.13; aid to needy dis- 
abled 5,062 cases, average payment $57.93 per case. 

There were four correctional institutions with a total of 2,233 inmates 
as of Sept. 1, 1956. These were divided as follows: boys’ industrial school 
223; girls’ industrial scheol 108; boys’ reformatory 365; and state peni- 
tentiary 1,537. The 1956-57 budgets for these institutions were as follows: 
boys’ industrial school $347,042; girls’ industrial school $221,000; boys’ 
reformatory $520,071; state penitentiary $1,556,620. The total budget for 
all correctional institutions was $2,644,733. 

Communications.—Highways (county, state and federal) as of Jan. 1, 
1956, totalled 74,790 mi.; 8,023 mi. were state highways, 62,566 mi. county 
highways and 4,201 mi. municipal. Total funds for all highway use for 
1955 were $36,013,485.63. There were 459 mi. of highways and 82 bridges 
constructed during 1955. There were 455 mi. of existing highways resur- 
faced. There were 14 railroads operating within the state with a total 
mileage of 4,002 and a valuation of $136,021,400. Thirty-one telephone 
companies were in operation with 1,157,284 mi. of wire and a total valu- 
ation of $47,308,580 and 2 telegraph companies, with 76,969 mi. of wire 
and a total valuation of $676,500. As of July 31, 1956, there was a total 
of 548,394 telephones in use that were served by the Bell system. There 
were 48 standard AM radio stations, 3 FM stations and 11 television 
stations. 

Banking and Finance.—Colorado’s 165 federal and state banks reached a 
high of $1,598,522,000 in deposits as of Jan. 1, 1956. This represented 
an increase of $47,243,887 or 3% over the total deposits of $1,551,278,113 
on Jan. 1, 1955. Building construction in Colorado increased to $307,826,- 
293 during 1955 from $265,587,857 in 1954, although the number of 
building permits remained substantially the same, about 80,000. 

The cash balance in the state treasury as of June 30, 1956, was $58,733,- 
641.30. The total receipts in revenues for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, were $277,995,339-78. The total cost for operating and nonoperating 
expenditures for the 1955-56 period was $273,149,498.17. As of June 30, 
1956, Colorado had a general fund balance of $24,458,956.77 which in- 
cluded a $10,000,000 revolving fund reserved by statute for working 
capital. 

AGrieiisre The cash income from farm marketings through 1955 aggre- 
gated $417,725,000 of which $274,364,000 resulted from the sale of live- 
stock and livestock products and $143,361,000 from the sale of crops. 
Government payments including rental and benefit, soil conservation, ag- 
ricultural adjustment program, price parity and Sugar act payments 
amounted to $10,239,000. Cash farm income and government payments 
totalled $427,964,000. 

The number of cattle and calves on farms Jan. 1, 1956, Was 2,075,000; 
stock sheep totalled 1,241,000; cattle in feed lots, 235,000; hogs and pigs 
totalled 195,000 head. 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Colorado 


Indicated Average, 

roe 1956 1955 1945-54 

Con bel sn een: {lide olin T1409 371000 6 6501000 3:378:000 
TPE ATCII ns he ee) 2a ose, ey tz 16 45000) )'74257200 0s 219641000 
QGREEG LLORES, eu e: IMIS EB 2'940,000 4,032,000 5,563,000 
Neplevality oo) One we, net Oboe [552 7/182/000 8,875,000 13,368,000 
Rater Mea a So eee Seg 204,000 238,000 341,000 
Hole Ces, tones xsp.c)ra ib! on ue bay “demmapy 220000 23.22,000) M2 24,000 
Dry beans, (100-Ib. bags)... . + + + + 1,576,000 1,860,000 ‘1,887,000 
Povataoscents daymiicks bicu«'s eqhone hie o¢%850,000)un,120,000 | 20552000 
Sugar beets, short tons. . 2. + + + ee s ; 2,090,000 1,621,000 1,920,000 
Sorghum grain, bu. . « » + + 2 es AG 2,112,000 4,950,000 2,816,000 
Broomcorn, toms. . + + + + + © © © © © 5,000,000 8,100,000 9,010,000 
Apples, commercial, bu. . - 6 + + ee 1,505,000 1,210,000 1,273,000 
Be cha ib Gen eI fc he, & ghia 1 1,890j00 08a, 2,9.010;000, Mei, 762,000 
f ibe 240,000 150,000 194,000 


Pears; Ousemte ts ome s me is) s aid 00% 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Table II.—Principal Industries of Colorado 


All 


employees, Salaries and Value added by 


1954 wages, 1954 manufacture, 1954 

Food and kindred products . . + + + 16,870 $ 61,768,000 $122,628,000 
Primary metal industries. . Reals 7,808 32,868,000 66,421,000 
All industry (including above): Pets OO IOS 247,237,000 471,507,000 

Source: U.S. Department of Comore: 

Table Ill—Mineral Production of Colorado 
(In short tons, except as noted) 
1953 1954 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Total $211,595,000 $256,970,000* 
Clays 778,000 1,430,000 855,000 1,003,000 
Coal 3,575,000 19,198,000 2,900,000 16,079,000 
Coket c 967,000 2 662,000 2 
Copper : 3,000 1,688,000 5,000 2,669,000 
Feldspatenie: wie.) is) 44,000 268,000 2 tT 
Fluotspar . 2. 2 « « «© « « 53,000 2,872,000 59,000 3,197,000 
GOdUOz sr eerie es 119,000 4,173,000 96,000 3,365,000 
Gy psUmismreuteitentel ene 63,000 233,000 65,000 253,000 
Ledditcws tence) ovis 22,000 5,700,000 18,000 4,883,000 
Molybdenum. . 33,851,000 t 2 
Natural gas (thousand e ni ft. "1. 28,509,000 1,654,000 45,705,000 3,976,000 
Petroleum (bbl.). . - 36,402,000 98,650,000 46,206,000 127,990,000 
Sand and gravel 6 12,439,000 8,609,000 13,552,000 9,027,000 
Silver (oz.). 2,200,000 1,991,000 3,417,000 3,093,000 
Stone. . 884,000 1,751,000 1,804,000 2,112,000 
Tungsten ecncentiates 

(60% Wo) 2 . « ss « 800 2,902,000 900 3,421,000 
PAC 66 Cena ot Gea 38,000 8,696,000 35,000 7,592,000 
Other Minerals oh RAS me, 51,780,000 ners 69,029,000 


*Value has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays and stone. 
{Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 

{Value included with other minerals. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


Manufacturing and Industry—The University of Colorado Bureau of 
Business Research estimate of value added to Colorado manufacturers in 
1954 was $471,507,000. There were an estimated 2,100 manufacturing 
plants operating full-time in Colorado in 1955. Wages and salaries for 
manufacturing were estimated at $247,237,000 for 1954. 

From Jan. 1, 1956, through Aug. 1, 1956, the monthly employment fig- 
ures averaged 501,085 employed in nonfarming occupations and 89,155 in 
farming for a total employment of 590,240 for both farming and nonfarm- 
ing occupations. The unemployment monthly average for this same period 
was 16,820 or 2.8% of the total labour force. 

Tourist travel in Colorado is the fourth largest industry in the state. 
As of Sept. 26, 1956, the 1956 estimate from the state advertising and 
publicity department indicated an all-time high of more than 3,600,000 
visitors spending a record $250,000,000. CHEE Hy) 

Mineral Production.—Including only those items whose value was $100,- 
ooo or more, Table III shows the tonnage and value of Colorado minerals 
in 1953 and 1954. Colorado was first in molybdenum and uranium produc- 
tion in 1954, second in fluorspar, third in columbium-tantalum, fourth in 
lead mined and fifth in zinc mined. The most important of the U.S. uranium 
areas are in the Colorado plateau which consists largely of Colorado and 
parts of three adjoining states. It has substantial production of vanadium 
and in 1954 nearly doubled its 1953 output of columbium-tantalum, and 
mee 15th in the value of its mineral output, with 1.84% of the U.S. 
tota 
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Colorado River Storage Project: see Urau. 
Columbia, District of: see Wasuincton, D.C. 
Commerce: sce Business REVIEW; INTERNATIONAL TRADE; 
TARIFFS. 


Commerce, U.S. Department of: sce GoverNMENT De- 
PARTMENTS AND BUREAUS, WES: 

Commodity Credit Corporation: see AGRICULTURE. 
Commodity Prices: see Business Review; Prices. 
Commonwealth Fund: see Societies anv Associations, U.S. 


Commonwealth of Nations. 3) indeocnasse nate 

> of independent nations 
and dependent or semidependent territories bound together by 
allegiance to the British crown or by recognition of the British 
sovereign as head of the commonwealth, 

Throughout the year 1956 individual members of the common- 
wealth continued to pursue their various policies of alliance, with 
one another and with outsiders. India still ranged free, taking 
pains however to improve cultural and economic relations with 
other noncommitted areas such as Indonesia. Pakistan, having 
pondered the reference to Kashmir of the Soviet premier, N. A. 
Bulganin, as “a northern part of India,” and thought over the 
comments of his colleague N. S. Khrushchev on the nefarious 
influence of U.S. monopolists, became on adoption of the consti- 
tution on Feb. 29 an Islamic republic, as had been predicted. Two 
days later the decision was taken to remain within the common- 


COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS | 


wealth: this, said the then prime minister, Chaudhry Moham 
Ali, was a decision taken for reasons of “enlightened 
interest.” At the meeting of the SEATO (Southeast Asia Tr 
organization) council (March 6-8) held in Karachi, Paki 
brought up the perennial Kashmir question—quite improps 
in the opinion of India’s prime minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, § 
delivered an attack in the house of the people on March 2¢ 
the whole concept of military pacts in Asia directed by non-A® 
nations. Pakistan riposted to this at a meeting of the Bagh 
pact council (April 16-19) that this arrangement, which 
had its permanent organization, would prove a unifying fa 
among the peoples in the region who wished to preserve a free 
democratic way of life. Pakistan welcomed closer co-operaj 
with the United States in schemes of economic assistance, 
prime minister also pointedly described the commonwealth’ 
June 25, as a “great mansion of peace,” and took the oppo: 
side to India at the London conference which discussed } 
problem of control of the Suez canal (Aug. 16-23). 
In Ceylon, since Dec. 1955 a member of the “United Nati 
a general election in April unseated Sir John Kotelawala’s Un 
National party, which had been 25 years in office, and replace 
with the People’s United Front led by S. W. R. D. Bandarana 
who described his party as a “democratic socialist party, as | 
posed to the extreme conservative and capitalist character 
our opponents.” The new prime minister declared his inten’ 
to institute a republic, to make Sinhalese the national langu 
(thus setting off considerable ricting) and then to take over’ 
U.K. bases at Trincomalee and Katunayake, under Ceylif 
rights by legislation of 1947, and make—or not make—facili 
available in them to the British. 
The Union of South Africa still found scant time for assert 
of any international position: indeed, on Nov. 9, 1955, its d 
gates had walked out of the UN general assembly following ‘ 
passage by that assembly of a 17-power resolution condemr} 


“ANOTHER KNOT IN THE LION’S TAIL,” a 1956 cartoon. by Pletcher of 
Sioux City Journal (\a.) 


\ 
| 
| Country Area 
| (sq.mi.) 
jsreat Britain and Northern Ire- 
(land, United Kingdom of . 93,895} 
justralia, Commonwealth of 2,974,581 
Papua-New Guinea. . . . 183,590 
| Norfolk Island... . 13 
MEIUCU a ais felis lem) s 8 
Cocos (Keeling) Islands . . 5 
Other islands . . i ame 159 
Antarctic territory. . . . . ©.2,472,000 
MMIC sills ss ee ew 3,845,774 
OT) one 6 eS Sh rs 255332 
Mia (including Jammu and. . 1,265,763 
| Kashmir) 
Mew Zealand ....... 103,740 
J] 
Western Samoa ..... 1,131 
Other islands .. . . « « 193 
4 Ross (Antarctic 
i Dependency) .... ¢.175,000 
Ai jkistan Cope gee gi ar Sadie 364,737 
a 
th Africa, Union of. . . 472,733 
a Miecuth<West.Africa.\ << « 317,725 
“7| Prince Edward and 
| Marion islands . . .. 103 


5 SExcluding U.K. dependencies; see Table Il. 


Country Area 
| (sq.mi.) 
EUROPE 
nnel Islands 
(ERY Seo Mi is oe 45 
Guernsey and dependencies . 30 
RSMIOGMe tc sites, 6s ss 221 
2 TPS STS Bee cae wars atta ee 2 
éta (including Gozo and Comino) 122 
| ASIA 
n {including dependencies) ¢.112,108 

» Ash Borneo 
MEMETBOTMEO! «2s 6. 6s 29,388 
: RS aa 2,226 
ipierowak . . : 47,071 
| elalelialaeaa 3,572 
RONG shits. Seo Scmahe Ws 391 
naya, Federation of. . .. . 50,690 
idive Islands (Maldivia) . . . 115 
napore (including dependencies) 287 


AFRICA 


South African Territories (High Commission Territories) 


Population 
(1955 est.) 


51,136,000} 
8,986,529 


1,701,458]| 
942|| 


3,473]| 
1,000 


15,601,000 
8,678,000 

381,690,000 
2,172,3509 


94,1288 
23,000 


80,167,0008 


Capital 


London 
Canberra 


Port Moresby 


Ottawa 
Colombo 
New Delhi 


Wellington 
Apia 


Karachi 


Pretoria } 


13,669,000 reba Town j 


458,000 


(Bloemfontein 
Windhoek 
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Table l.—Realms and Member- 


Status 


Kingdom 
Kingdom; federation of states 


External territory (Papua) and 
trust territory (New Guinea) 

External territory 

Trust territory 

External territory 

External territories 

External territory 

Kingdom; federation of 
provinces 

Kingdom 


Republic; union of states 
Kingdom 

Trust territory 

External territories 
External territory 
Federal Islamic republic 
Kingdom 

Mandate 


External territories 


Table Il.—United Kingdom Dependencies 


Population 
(1955 est. Capital 
in '000s) 
St. Helier 
see St. Peter Port 
56 Douglas 
25 — 
314 Valletta 
1,079* Aden 
3687 Jesselton 
56 Brunei 
605+ Kuching 
520 Nicosia 
2,340 Victoria 
6,152 Kuala Lumpur 
89 Male 
1,1677 Singapore 


g@etoland . s . . 6 « « 7 | 590 Maseru 
echuanaland Protectorate . 274,517 296 — 
LY i 6,704 217 Mbabane 
CT eat eam 4,003 285 Bathurst 
a 3 Coast 
“Boreiuding Togoland trust). 91,843 4,620 Accra 
A ME ON, ose a) oil fo bleh ay ys 223,478 6,048 Nairobi 
SMivtivs (including dependencies) 805 566 Port Louis 
| ria, Federation of 
acti. Cameroons trust) . . 373,250 32,780 Lagos 
Fdesia and Nyasaland, Federationof 489,854 7,257% Salisbury 
; 4 jerthern Rhodesia . .. - 290,323 2,130 Lusaka 
wesaland yp ta actin eta 49,177 2,540 Zomba 
thern Rhodesia... .- 150,354 23399) Salisbury 
I including dependencies) 119 5 Jamestown 
ae eb il Bees te 156 39 Victoria 
PMMGNG te Ris sys be! 6c 27,926 2,050 Freetown 
bliland Protectorate... - 67,997 640 —_ Hargeisa 
. PREVA 5 ofS O86 pe 362,688 8,324 Dar-es Salaam 
WES se aM ee 93,981 5,508 Entebbe 
bar (including Pemba). . . 1,020 278 Zanzibar 
{ AMERICA 
Mamcibisldndses ol ae eve 8 ve 4,404 94 Nassau 
BECEEOS| cul’) ke 'ou (eel (oie, 24 166 230 Bridgetown 
Luge Ena Oc. Cha ee) 21 40 Hamilton 
RIRSUIGNO: «<1 s # e 82,997 485 Georgetown 
4 Honduras . ALact sec £0 8,867 78{  ~=Belize 
nd Islands 
Lauding dependencies). . 4,618 2 Stanley 
wica (including dependencies) 4,708 1,550 Kingston 
har of Ot OM TRACE 422 126} St. John's 
eI preiecpees Met 1,980 698 Port of Spain 
ward Islands Sates 821 306t St. George's 
AUSTRALASIA 
acl. Pitcairn) 7,085 345 Suva 
a (Friendly Island) ... - 270 54} Nukualofa 
‘¢ Islands (W. Pacific High ; 
mission excl. New Hebrides) 11,869 143 Honiara 
“MiHebrides.'. 2 ee eee 5,700 53 Vila 
it «cluding Perim Islands. 71954 est. $1956 est. 
je : 


( . 


Status 


Crown dependency 
Crown dependency 
Crown dependency 
Colony 
Self-governing colony 


Colony and protectorate 


Colony 
Protected sultanate 


Colony 

Colony 

Colony 

Federation of 2 British settlements 
and 9 protected states 

Protected sultanate 


Colony 


Colony 

Protectorate 
Protectorate 

Colony and protectorate 


Colonies, protectorate and trust 


Colony and protectorate 
Colony 


Federation of 3 regions and 2 fed- 


eral territories 


Federation of 2 protectorates and 


a self-governing colony 
Protectorate 
Protectorate 
Self-governing colony 


Colony 
Colony 
Colony and protectorate 


Protectorate 

Trust 

Protectorate 
Protected sultanate 


Colony 
Colony 


Colony 
Colony 
Colony 


Colony 
Colony 


Colony 
Coiony 
Colony 


Colony 
Protected kingdom 


Colony and protectorate 
Anglo-French condominium 
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Nations of the Commonwealth, with their Dependencies* 


Governors-general, etc., and prime ministers 


Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden 
Governor-general, Field Marshal Sir William Slim; 

prime minister, Robert Gordon Menzies 
Administrator, Brig. D. M. Cleland 


Administrator, Brig. H. B. Norman 
Administrator, R. S. Leydin 


Governor-general, Vincent Massey; 
prime minister, Louis Stephen St. Laurent 

Governor-general, Sir Oliver Goonetilleke; prime 
minister, S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike 

President, Rajendra Prasad; prime minister, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Governor-general, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Willoughby 
Norrie; prime minister, Sidney George 
Holland 

High commissioner, G, R. Powles 


Acting president, Maj. Gen. Iskander Mirza; prime 
minister, H. S. Suhrawardy 


Governor-general, Ernest George 
prime minister, J. G. Strijdom 
Administrator, D. T. du P. Viljoen 


Jansen; 


Including for census purposes Isle of Man and Channel Island t part of legislati ; 
ludes full-blooded aboriginals (1947 est.), 46,638. §1954 est. ||1954 census. 91956 preliminary ee PERRIS nO ENE dae aS Dieta t ONae re anaes 
| 


Rulers, governors, prime ministers, etc. 


Lt. Gov., Adm. Sir R. S. Gresham Nicholson 
Lt. Gov., Air Marshal Sir Thomas Elmhirst 
Lt. Gov., Sir Ambrose Dundas 

Gov., Lt. Gen. Sir Harold Redman 
Governor, Sir Robert Laycock 

Prime minister, Dominic Mintoff 


Governor, Sir William Luce 


Governor, R. E. Turnbull 

Sultan, Omar Ali Saifuddin 

High commissioner\s;- Anthony Abell 
Governor, Field Marshal Sir John Harding 
Governor, Sir Alexander Grantham 

High commissioner, Sir Donald MacGillivray 
Chief minister, Tengku Abdul Rahman 
Sultan, Mohamed Farid Didi 

Prime minister, Ibrahim Ali Didi 

Governor, Sir Robert Black 

Chief minister Lim Yew Hock 


Resident commissioner, G. Chaplin 
Resident commissioner, M. O. Wray 
Resident commissioner, D. L. Morgan 
Governor, Sir Percy Wyn-Harris 


Governor, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke; prime 
minister, Kwame Nkrumah 

Governor, Sir Evelyn Baring 

Governor, Sir Robert Scott 


Governor-general, Sir James Robertson 


Governor general, Lord Llewellin; prime minis- 
ter, Viscount Malvern 

Governor, Sir Arthur Benson 

Governor, Sir Robert Armitage 

Governor, Vice-Adm. Sir Peveril William-Pow- 
lett; prime minister, R. S. G. Todd 

Governor, Sir James Harford 

Governor, Sir William Addis 

Governor, M. Dorman 

Chief minister, M. A. S. Margai 

Governor, Sir Theodore Pike 

Governor, Sir Edward Twining 

Governor, Sir Frederick Crawford 

Sultan, Sir Khalif bin Harub 

Resident, H. S. Potter 


Governor, Earl of Ranfurly 

Governor, Brig. Sir Robert Arundell 
Premier, G. Adams 

Governor, Lieut. Gen. Sir John Woodall 
Governor, Sir Patrick Renison 
Governor, Sir Colin Thornley 


Governor, O. R. Arthur 

Governor, Sir Hugh Foot; chief minister, Nor- 
man Manley 

Governor, Sir Kenneth Blackburne 

Governor, Sir Edward Beetham 

Governor, C. M. Deverell 


Governor, Sir Ronald Garvey 
Ruler, Queen Salote Tupou; premier, Crown 
Prince Tungi 


High commissioner, John Gutch J 
British resident commissioner, J. S. Rennie 
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apartheid as a policy, and they did not return until the autumn of 
1956. At home, the Union government consummated its four- 
year struggle to obtain a remodelled senate. In the enlarged body, 
77 out of the 89 members were Nationalists. The party was thus 
enabled to command 171 votes in a two-thirds majority of both 
houses in joint session, 5 more than was needed in order to amend 
the “entrenched clauses” of the Union act of 1909. As a result, the 
Separate Representation of Voters act was passed in joint session 
on Feb. 27, removing the coloured voters in Cape Province from 
the common roll. 

In Australia Liberal-Country party coalition under the prime 
minister, Robert Menzies, increased its majority after the elec- 
tion of Dec. 1955 and faced the country’s growing balance-of- 
payments problem. Australia budgeted to spend £A200,000,000 
on its military obligations to the ANZUS and SEATO pacts, in- 
creased federal taxation and on June 28 cut imports by a further 
£A40,000,000, thus dealing a sharp blow at the export trade of 
the United Kingdom. 

Canada’s assertion of national and international status made 
great headway during the year. Still soaring on a tide of eco- 
nomic prosperity, it was able to provide an atomic reactor plant 
for India under the Colombo plan, and undertook to contribute 
$26,000,000 in technical assistance under the plan for the seven 
years from April 1956—a figure comparing remarkably with the 
£7,000,000 set aside for this purpose by the United Kingdom. 

At the seventh postwar conference of commonwealth prime 
ministers held in London (June 28—July 6) the communiqué 
placed unusual emphasis on the need to bring about disarmament, 
to raise living standards and to promote economic co-operation. 
The communiqué also reaffirmed commonwealth interest in the 
peace and stability of the middle east. In this theatre Menzies’ 
words were soon given substance. The last U.K. forces in Egypt 
left Port Said on June 13. On July 26 Gamal Abdel Nasser, the 
Egyptian president, nationalized the Suez Canal company. The 
United Kingdom, after consultation with the French and US. 
governments, summoned a conference in London of canal users, 
and Menzies was deputed to Jead a five-man committee, includ- 
ing a Pakistani delegate, to Cairo to lay before Nasser the views 
of 18 nations. India’s alternative plan, that the canal should in 
fact be operated by Egypt assisted by an international advisory 
body representing the users, was supported by Ceylon. Canada 
did not attend the London conference, but commonwealth opin- 
ion rallied on the whole to the U.K. view that the canal was too 
vital a link to be left exclusively in Egyptian hands. None the 
less the U.K. action, taken conjointly with France, in attacking 
Egypt on Oct. 31, followed by an Anglo-French invasion of the 
canal zone on Noy. 5, caught both the commonwealth and the 
United States off balance. India condemned it; Pakistanis rioted 
in Karachi; Canada disowned it; Australia did not support the 
United Kingdom’s use of the veto in the UN Security council, 
but Menzies shortly afterward spoke in favour of the Anglo- 
French action in Egypt; and S. G. Holland, prime minister of 
New Zealand, said he had full confidence in the United King- 
dom’s intentions in moving forces into the canal zone. Canada 
took a leading part in suggesting that an international police force 
should be sent to the Suez area to keep “the borders at peace.” 


(A. Pony 


ENcycLop-£p1a BRITANNICA Fitms.—Ceylon (1955); Hong Kong 
(1955); India (1955); India (Pakistan and the Union of India) (1952); 
Pakistan (1955); Singapore (1955); Union of South Africa (its land and 
its people) (1956). 


» The year 1956 was one of the most eventful 
Communism. in the almost four decades of communist his- 


tory since Nicolai Lenin overthrew the short-lived democratic 
regime in Russia in 1917. The 20th congress of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union, which met in Feb. 1956 in Moscow, 


COMMUNISM 


concluded definitely, and even violently, the Stalin period in tl} 
history of communism. It officially proclaimed a return to Leni 
This in no way implied a liberalization of the regime for Len} 
was completely dedicated to the idea of a communist wor, 
revolution and of the necessity of an implacable class war, al 
his successors remained faithful to this idea. Yet in 1956 thy 
had to liquidate the Stalinist heritage of an unbelievable lay) 
lessness, brutality and self-glorification, and this liquidation 4 
the memory of a man who had been praised to the sky and raist } 
far above all other human beings by necessity brought confusi«h 
into the ranks of the communists, especially outside the Sovi# 
Union. 

The 20th Party Congress.—Three months before the par} 
congress, at the celebration of the 38th anniversary of the cor} 


emphasized that the revolution would not be imposed from wit. 
out. He upheld the new conciliatory foreign policy of the Sovi 


base to Finland, the reduction in Soviet armed forces and tl} 
new friendship with India and Burma—but declared that thei 
actions did not stem from Soviet weakness but from the coil 
sciousness of growing strength and power. bt 

The same confident tone characterized the address by N. 


contradiction to the attitude in Stalin’s later years. The part} 
congress unanimously endorsed the new policy, as unanimous}? 


endorsed Stalin’s policy. No step toward even the first growt) 
of democracy was visible. Yet in a long secret report submitte! 
by Khrushchev to a closed session of the congress and publishe’ 
later by the United States department of state, Stalin’s crime) 
against his communist associates were openly acknowledged. | 

Khrushchev's Secret Report.—Though the report castigate 
Stalin’s murdering of thousands of leading communists, it we! 
silent about the greater crimes committed by Stalin against th 
peoples in the Soviet empire, including the Russian people. Ne) 
did Khrushchev’s condemnation of Stalin’s despotism change i! 
the slightest the one-party dictatorship with a self-perpetuatin’ 
ruling group at its centre, responsible to nobody. Yet Khrushch 
went so far as to accuse Stalin of practising “brutal violen 
not only toward everything which opposed him, but also toward 
that which seemed, to his capricious and despotic character. con 
trary to his concepts. Whoever opposed this concept . . . we 
doomed to moral and physical annihilation.” Khrushchey cite 
many examples of cruel arbitrariness. The question whie 
Khrushchev did not answer, and which his audience did not ask 
was about the validity of a system which made such unbelievabh 
governmental excesses possible and veiled them for many year’ 
in a cloud of the most exaggerated praises of governmental pol 
icy and leadership ever known in history. 

As a result of Khrushchev’s speech a large number of leadif 
communists who had been executed or who had disappeared we 
restored to honourable positions in the history of communis 
now being again rewritten to fit the demands of the presel 
leadership. Others were released from prison. The governmel 


ven approved campaigns in the Soviet press against the great 
#iussian chauvinism manifested in the treatment of the non- 
#iussian nationalities, and against “the vicious and harmful prac- 
ce” of Soviet historians in exaggerating Russian successes and 
oncealing Russian weaknesses. The Soviet government even 
}rent so far as to publish Lenin’s criticism of Stalin, which Stalin 
ad previously suppressed and which had not been made public 
efore, though it was known outside the Soviet Union. These 
: tvelations created a great unrest in the Communist party, not so 
fuuch in the U.S.S.R., where all expressions of public opinion 
pntinued to be strictly controlled, but among communists 
proad. On July 2 the central committee of the Soviet Commu- 
fst party was obliged to publish a lengthy announcement justify- 
ig the anti-Stalin campaign on the one hand and the Soviet 
@estem on the other hand. 
(Communism in Ferment.—Outside the Soviet Union the 20th 
ongress of the Soviet Communist party produced great fermen- 
ton among communists. This fermentation was strongest in 
pland and in Italy, yet it made itself felt also in other satellite 
Jeuntries with the exception perhaps of Rumania and Bulgaria. 
1 the Soviet Union itself, Pravda, the official communist or- 
jin, stressed on April 5 the limits of any criticism allowed and 
pnphasized that the party line and the party leadership were be- 
mond discussion. Another editorial on July 6 acclaimed the one- 
urty system and the strictly centralized rule even of thought 
‘communist society. Iron discipline and absolute subordination 
ere demanded of the Soviet workers. But it was more difficult to 
i force this position abroad. Even in the Soviet Union there was 
(§arest in Georgia, where apparently many Georgians remained 
pyithful to the glorification of Stalin, their fellow-Georgian. 
the satellite countries many of the communist leaders exe- 
‘ted on Stalin’s orders were rehabilitated. Among them were 
@aszlo Rajk in Hungary and Traicho Kostov in Bulgaria. It had 
w become official Moscow policy to be friendly with Yugo- 
yvia, and therefore “Titoism” had ceased to be a crime. The 
MPhabilitation of Rajk and Kostov went a long way to make a re- 
| mption of Hungarian-Yugoslav and Bulgarian-Yugoslav rela- 
pns possible. 
The change in Poland went far more deeply. With a liberty un- 
own in other communist lands, Polish intellectuals and writers 
anded greater freedom of thought and expression. The in- 
lectual unrest was increased by the grave economic crisis un- 
x which the country suffered, and led to a violent demonstration 


; Polish workers in the industrial city of Poznan on June 28. 
‘ ae official communist organs admitted that excessive demands 
, Xi been made on the workers since the war and called for a more 
\ ocratic economic program in which a greater share of profits 


sald go to the workers. But the demonstrators not only de- 
nded economic betterment; they also shouted for a freer 
>. Developments in Poland went so far that the demonstrators 
oznan were tried in September and October in fair and open 
als, the like of which had never been seen in communist lands; 
i the Polish Communist party announced in a statement at the 
1of July that it was stepping out from the direct management 
the nation’s affairs and would provide only “political inspira- 
” for the government. 

ommunism in Crisis.—The turn in Polish affairs came on 
t. 19, when Wladyslaw Gomulka, who was imprisoned in 1951 
" iStalin’s order as the Polish “Tito” and was released only in 
56, was elected to the central committee of the Polish Com- 
mist party; on Oct. 21 he became a member of the Polish 
‘Wiitburo. Under his leadership Polish nationalist communists 
' wailed. The military alliance between the U.S.S.R. and Poland 
_s maintained, but Marshal Konstantin Rokossovsky was re- 
’ Iced as Polish minister of defense by Gen. Marian Spychalski, 
' Mose friend of Gomulka and like him long imprisoned as a 
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Titoist. A statement signed by Soviet and Polish communist 
leaders on Nov. 18 confirmed important political, economic and 
military gains for Poland and put the two nations on a new foot- 
ing. The new Polish government also established better relations 
with the Polish Catholics, and Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski was 
set free. (See also POLAND.) 

A similar attempt to put Hungarian-Russian relations on a 
new footing failed. Imre Nagy, who had been expelled from the 
Communist party as a “rightist,” was readmitted on Oct. 15, and 
on Oct. 24 he replaced Andras Hegedus as premier. The next day 
he dismissed Erno Gero as first secretary of the party and re- 


Membership of the Communist Parties 
1, Countries of the Communist bloc 


China (Sept. 1956) - 10,734,384 Hungary (May 1954) - 864,607t 
U.S.S.R. (Feb. 1956) . . . . 7,215,505* Rumania (Dec. 1955) « 595,3988 
Czechoslovakia (June 1954). 1,489,234} Bulgaria (Feb. 1954) .... 455,251 || 
German Dem. Rep. (1955) . 1,300,000 North Vietnam (1955) . . . . 120,000 
Poland (March 1954), . . . 1,296,938 Albania (April 1956). . . . . 48,644 
North Korea (Jan. 1956) . . 1,164,945 Mongolia (March 1956) . . 35,000 


2. Yugoslavia 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia (March 1956) . .......2..224- 624,806 


3. Some Noncommunist countries 


Europe Philippines (\953)i estes malas 15,000 
Italy (Jan. 1955) . . 0). . 2,145,317 Lebanon (1955). . ..... 10,000 
France (Oct. 1956)... . {S0;}O00NN Syrial(1956\— tue ounces 10,000 
German Fed. Rep. (1956). . 70,000 Egypt (1955). ....... 8,000F 
Austria: (955)ie = he ne 60,00 Isr.ael!(\1955) eee ene eee 5,000 
Finland (1953) . 0... . 50/000) wlraqi(1955)\". fae meee Oe 4,0004 
Great Britain (March 1956) . 33,959 North America 
Greece (,953)men ee 30,000 United States (1956). . . . - 25,0004 
Sweden (1953)... ... 28/000 iGuballl9.54) meee em nae 30,000§ 
Belgium (1953) 5 2 5. = 25,000 Canada (1950). ...... 15,000 
Netherlands (1953)... . 25,000 eee R ee : 
Denmark (1953). . . . . « ZU. Terie 6 so 8 a5 < 60,0004 
Norway (1953)... .. . 13,000 Argentina (1954)... . 5. 40,000 

Asia Chilei(9S4) ees eee aes 40,0004 

Indonesia (1956) . 2... . 500,000 Venezuela (1954). ..... 20,0004 
Japani(W954)oea « Go. oe 100,000 Uruguay (1954). ...... 15,000 
InGiGuTOS3)\ieies, dey n-crcmtcees 95,000 Peru (954). 2. een = 10,000 
ran (USDA. a eee teow ie 20,000 Australasia 
Molaya(l9S3)IS. Se es 30,000 Australia) (1.953) sei.) e-mecn ramet 10,000 


*Including 419,609 candidates. fIncluding 103,624 candidates.  ilncluding 54,380 
candidates. {Including 56,583 candidates. \|Including 87,109 candidates. The 
Communist party is banned. 


placed him with Janos Kadar, who had spent three years in a 
concentration camp as a “Titoist.” Yet the Hungarian people, 
students and workers demanded much more—a real democratiza- 
tion of the regime, the abandonment of the military alliance with 
the U.S.S.R., and Hungarian neutrality. Nagy was willing to 
comply and appealed to the United Nations, but on Nov. 4 the 
Soviet army took the counteroffensive and installed a new gov- 
ernment under Kadar, accusing Nagy of having “betrayed” the 
revolution by giving in to “reactionaries.” Kadar, in spite of his 
promise to establish full equality with the U.S.S.R. and to follow 
a “Hungarian” road to “socialism,” failed to win public con- 
fidence. Hungarian resistance was put down by the Soviet army, 
and a general strike of the Hungarian workers paralyzed Hun- 
garv’s life. 

In Yugoslavia Marshal Tito followed the Polish and Hungarian 
attempts to change the relationship between the U.S.S.R. and 
its satellites with greatest sympathy for the satellites, yet he ob- 
jected to Hungarian attempts to replace communism by a demo- 
cratic system. The relationship between Moscow and Belgrade 
deteriorated during November, especially after Imre Nagy, who 
had taken refuge in the Yugoslav embassy in Budapest, was ab- 
ducted by Soviet forces and exiled to Rumania. The Russian 
action in Hungary aroused widespread protests not only in the 
United Nations but also among procommunists in the western 
countries. Among the satellites, Titoist influence seemed to be 
gaining as against that of Moscow. 

Communism in Italy.—The most powerful Communist party 
outside the Soviet orbit was the Italian party. On June 16 Palmiro 
Togliatti, first secretary of the Communist party, criticized not 
only Stalin but the present Soviet leaders for helping build up the 
Stalin myth. He called upon them to explain how Soviet society 
could and did arrive at certain forms which were not only far 
removed from legality but were open signs of degeneration. A 
few days later, the leader of the Italian Socialist party, Pietro 
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“WHAT'S OUR POLICY TODAY, COMRADE?!” a cartoon of 1956 by Pletcher 
of the Sioux City Journal (\la.) 


Nenni, who so far had followed the communist line and was a 
faithful ally of the communists in Italy, continued Togliatti’s 
attack against Moscow and went far beyond it. Nenni demanded 
the introduction of democracy into the Soviet Union, with free- 
dom 6f political speech and ideas. By the end of the year Nenni 
severed his close alliance with the communists and conducted 
negotiations for co-operation with the democratic wing of the 
Socialists under the leadership of Giuseppe Saragat, a determined 
opponent of all forms of dictatorship. In October an Italian com- 
munist delegation under Luigi Longo, the second in command 
among the Italian communists, visited Yugoslavia. In a lengthy 
interview Longo hailed the example of Yugoslavia without once 
mentioning that of the Soviet Union. This action bore testimony 
not only to changes in the Italian Communist party line but also 
to the enhanced position and prestige of Yugoslavia in the com- 
munist world. 

Yugoslavian Communism.—During 1956 the Soviet leader- 
ship continued its policy of “‘appeasing” Marshal Tito. As a ges- 
ture in that direction, the Cominform, a Soviet-led coalition of 
the Communist parties of the satellite countries and of those of 
Italy and France, was dissolved in April. The Cominform (Com- 
munist Information bureau), established in Wilcza Gora, Pol., in 
1947 as a successor to the Communist International which was 
dissolved in 1943, became in 1948 the chief Stalinist instrument 
of anti-Tito agitation. Now it was dissolved, probably at Tito’s 
behest, at the very time when in most satellite countries the old 
anti-Tito leadership was removed from control. Tito’s influence 
seemed to strengthen in the satellite countries the trend toward 
greater independence from Moscow, a trend which was in no way 
welcome to the Kremlin leaders. He visited the U.S.S.R. in June 
and pleaded for a new relationship between Moscow and the 
Communist parties outside the Soviet Union. The question, how- 
ever, seemed not to be entirely clarified; for this reason Khrush- 
chev visited Yugoslavia in September to confer with Tito, and 
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Tito went later to a Black sea resort to continue his conference 
with Soviet leaders. The chief point at issue was the new post~ 
Stalinist and even anti-Stalinist theory that there were different 
roads to the realization of communism and that the road travelled) 
by Moscow was in no way binding upon the communists in other 
countries. 

Communism in Other Lands.—Though the Communist party) 
in the United States is without any importance in numbers and) 
influence, it was nevertheless significant for the trend of the time} 
that the party issued in September a long statement confessing} 
past errors and proposing far-reaching reforms. It asserted that 
it discarded as obsolete the theses held by Lenin and Stalin that} 
war was inevitable under capitalism and that a violent proletarian) 
revolution was indispensable for the realization of socialism. The 
statement pointed out that the party had been entirely unpre-{ 
pared for, and deeply shocked by, Khrushchev’s revelations re-/ 
garding Stalin. The statement was to be submitted to a national) 
convention called for Feb. 1957, the first such convention since# 
1950. The present membership of the party was given as “some-§ 
what between 20,000 and 25,000.” i 

In other countries, outside the United States, communist in-/ 
fluence was not negligible. In fact, as a result of a more flexible} 
and outwardly conciliatory foreign policy of the U.S.S.R., thisi 
influence was growing, especially in Asia. i 

The Suez canal crisis gave the Soviet Union an opportunity} 
of playing the role of friend and champion of Egypt and of the} 
whole Arab world. The state visit paid by Nikolai A. Bulganin} 
and Nikita S. Khrushchev to India and Burma in the late fal 
of 1955 established extremely cordial relations with these coun-jf 
tries. The new friendship of Moscow’s leaders for Jawaharlal) 
Nehru made the position of the Communist party in India more} 
difficult. It continued to attack Nehru and to be attacked by) 
him on domestic issues. In Indonesia Pres. Achmed Sukarno fa-!) 
voured close co-operation with the communists, but he was forced} 
to accept a cabinet which excluded communists. In Burma the) 
communists more than tripled their representation in parliament} 
in the election held at the end of April. In Ceylon the communists} 
did not make any gains but the elections resulted in the victory 
of aneutralist party instead of a pro-western governmental party.) 
Similarly, in Iceland, as result of elections held in July, a new) 
leftist government was formed in which the communists received 
one-third of the cabinet seats. The formation of the new gov-) 
ernment meant an increase in trade with communist countries 
and growing determination to oust United States NATO forces? 
from the island. R 

In Sept. 1956 the Chinese Communist party held its first party) 
congress in 11 years. Following the general line of the moment,! 
Mao Tse-tung spoke about an easing of the world situation but! 
gave full support to all “anti-imperialist” and ‘“anti-capitalist” 
movements and trends throughout the world. 

Relaxation in World Tension?—A number of small steps! 
were taken which signified some relaxation of world tensions. The! 
United States and the Soviet Union arrived at an agreement ac-! 
cording to which official publications of the two governments. 
would be made accessible to the citizens of the other country.) 
A magazine, Amerika, in Russian, was produced by the United | 
States government for distribution in the U.S.S.R., and a similar! 
Soviet-produced magazine in English was made available in the. 
United States. The first edition of the Russian Bible since the. 
Bolshevik revolution was published at the beginning of 1957) 
by the Moscow patriarchate of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
Trade between the communist bloc and the rest of the world ; 
rose by 24% in 1955. A communist economic offensive was espe- i 
cially noticeable in underdeveloped countries. The number of! 
Soviet bloc exhibits in trade fairs jumped from 125 in 1954 to 288 | 
in 1955. 
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However, the suppression of the Hungarian movement for 
Piliberty by the Soviet army aroused sharp indignation abroad and 
in the United Nations. And already in March 1956 the democratic 
Socialist International had rejected all communist overtures for 
o-operation. “We believe in democracy; the Communists don’t.” 
the statement read. “We believe in the rights of men: they mock 
hem. This is not changed by the refutation of Stalinism. Re- 
pudiation by those who whether in fear for their lives or in 
genuine complicity previously helped in Stalin’s crimes and 


the Communist regime. Even with collective leadership it yet 
remains a dictatorship.” 

_ (See also Crviz Ricuts; Democracy; EpucATION: FEDERAL 
BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION ; SOCIALISM; and articles on the vari- 
pus countries. ) 


BrptioGrAPHY.—Problems of Communism, issued monthly (Washing- 
pion) ; Digest of the Soviet Press (New York); The Anti-Stalin Campaign 
and International Communism, ed. by Russian Institute, Columbia Uni- 
fersity (New York, 1956); Edward Crankshaw, Russia Without Stalin 
[New York, London, 1956); Henry L. Roberts, Russia and America: 
bBDangers and Prospects (New York, 1956); Gerhart Niemeyer and J. S. 
Reshetar, An Inquiry Into Soviet Mentality (New York, 1956); Robert 
~#Strausz-Hupé and others (eds.), American-Asian Tensions (New York, 
b#6056); John H. Kautsky, Moscow and the Communist Party of India 
'New York, 1956); Boris Meissner, The Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (New York, 1956); Bertram D. Wolfe, Khrushchev and Stalin’s 
irhost (New York, 1956); Leo Gruliow, Current Soviet Policies (New 
Work, 1956); Philip E. Mosely, “Russia Revisited: Moscow Dialogues, 
h956,” Foreign Affairs (Oct. 1956); G. F. Hudson, “The Heirs of Stalin,” 
n wentieth Century (London, Aug. 1956): E. Sablier, “Au Pays de V’Islam 
Rouge,” eight articles, Le Monde (Paris, June 26—July 5,1956). (H. Ko.) 
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‘Vommunity Chest-United Fund. 2 2. os 


Fears the name given to a local fund-raising federation represent- 
ng voluntary health, welfare and recreation agencies, major con- 


' iributing groups and individual citizens in nearly 2,000 communi- 
‘ gdés in the United States. Since 1950 nearly half these chests 
appeve enlarged their scope to become “united funds” which include 


n their annual campaigns funds not only for local services but 
{iso for national causes such as the American Red Cross, heart, 
fancer, mental health and crippled children funds. During these 
hears united campaigns also extended their geographical bound- 
ities beyond city limits to include outlying communities in one 
nited appeal for metropolitan or county areas. 

Associated with or a part of the chest or united fund in most 
tities is the community welfare council, the purpose of which 
s to co-ordinate the services of its member agencies and to 
revide machinery for community-wide study and planning of 
vealth, welfare and recreation services, both voluntary and tax- 
upported. 


fl Federated planning and fund raising are designed to (1) achieve 
‘ p-ordination of health and welfare services, national and local; 
i 


2) substitute teamwork for competition in fund raising, with 
ssulting economies in campaign costs; (3) distribute funds 
itirly, according to community needs and proportionate respon- 
bility; (4) account to the public for every dollar raised; and 
5) stimulate active participation by local citizens in health and 
relfare matters. 

The national association of local chests, united funds and 
puncils is United Community Funds and Councils of America, 
"Nac. (formerly Community Chests and Councils of America), 
Which was established in 1918. 

National promotion on behalf of local campaigns is carried 
4 under the name of United Community Campaigns of America. 
‘| Of the 2,524 community chests, united funds and welfare coun- 
ls in operation in July 1956 (2,063 chests and funds and 461 
‘Jouncils), 1,994 chests and funds and 434 councils were in the 
'1.S., 69 chests and 27 councils in Canada. The chest and coun- 
'}}1 idea has also been adopted in the British West Indies, Japan, 
ne Philippines, the Panama Canal Zone, Cuba, Greece, Australia 
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and Mexico. 


In 1955 more than 26,300,000 contributions totalling $339,- 
206,067 were made through chests and united funds. United funds 
accounted for $200,000,000 of this sum. 

Officers of United Community Funds and Councils of America, 
Inc., for 1956 were: honorary president, Gerard Swope (New 
York city); president, James A. Linen (Greenwich, Conn.) ; 
treasurer, G. Warfield Hobbs (New York city); secretary, Vin- 
cent Bb. Coffin (Hartford, Conn.); vice-presidents, John A. 
Greene (Cleveland, O.), Joseph A. Beirne (Washington, D.C.), 
Ray R. Eppert (Detroit, Mich.), Peter Howard (Oakland, Calif.). 
Ralph H. Blanchard was executive director. Headquarters are at 
345 East 46th street, New York 17, N.Y. (B. A.) 


Community Planning: see Burtpinc aNp ConsTRUCTION 
INpDUsTRY; MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT; TowN AND REGIONAL 
PLANNING; URBAN TRANSPORTATION, U.S. 


Community Trusts Aggregate holdings of $158,573,803 
* were reported by community trusts in 
the United States and Canada at the beginning of 1956. During 
1955, these composite charitable foundations appropriated $6,- 
707,422 and received incoming resources totalling $11,220,28r. 
The largest of these organizations was the New York (N.Y.) 
Community trust, whose 111 funds were valued at $26,837,388. 
The Cleveland (O.) foundation reported resources of $19,027.- 
780; Permanent Charity fund, Boston, Mass., $14,052,427; 
Chicago (Ill.) Community trust, $13,835,831; and California 
Community foundation, Los Angeles, $10,752,986. The New 
York Community trust disbursed $1,146,688 in 1955; Cleveland 
foundation, $764,831; Chicago Community trust, $749,321 and 
Permanent Charity fund (Boston), $621,386. 

Funds newly received in 1955 included $3,837,621 reaching the 
Hartford (Conn.) foundation; $1,625,041 added to the Chicago 
Community trust; $776,600 given to the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
foundation; $729,689 to the Vancouver (British Columbia) 
foundation; and $724,206 accruing to the New York Community 
trust. Of 75 community trusts surveyed in 1955, 73 were admin- 
istering principal resources and 66 were making current distribu- 
tions out of 1,301 funds on hand. Their cumulative disbursements 
in the 20 years from 1936 through 1955 stood at $62,028,508. 

A community trust consists, usually, of a series of trust funds 
of varied sizes, held by corporate trustees and applied for chari- 
table uses under the central supervision of a joint distributing 
committee. The trustee of a given fund is ordinarily chosen by 
its founder. The custody and investment of any particular fund 
are the responsibilities of its trustee. The distributing com- 
mittee authorizes all disbursements by the trustee and, in so 
doing, customarily undertakes to give expression to any specific 
charitable desires of a founder but is also empowered to take 
appropriate remedial action if originally expressed preferences 
later become impossible or impractical of execution. 

(R. Hs.) 
Comoro Islands: sce FreNcH UNION. 
Compensation, Veterans’: see VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
(Uy Sed 
Confectionery: see CANDY. 
Congo, Belgian: sce Betcian Corontar Empire. 


. Ai Membership 
Congregational Christian Churches. os tne con- 
gregational Christian Churches in the United States increased by 
31,473 in 1955 and Sunday school enrolment by 29.703. The gross 
increase in church membership was 111,895, the largest annual 
increase the denomination had ever enjoyed. Of the new members 
admitted during 1955, 55.330 never before had made public con- 
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fession of the Christian faith. This was the largest number of 
admissions “by confession” for any year during the more than 
three centuries of Congregational history in the country. 

The first Congregational church in America was founded by 
the Pilgrims in 1620. By 1956 the denomination had 1,342,045 
members in 5,561 Congregational Christian Churches. The Sun- 
day school enrolment was 773,235. 

During 1955, 56,565 persons entered Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches from other Christian churches and 30,876 left the 
former for the latter. At the beginning of 1956 there were 136,973 
persons who had moved from the neighbourhood of the churches 
where they were members without becoming affiliated with any 
church in the neighbourhood to which they had gone. 

Giving to benevolences in 1955 increased $1,998,939 over 1954 
to $11,524,376; and the expenditures by local churches on their 
own programs went up $3,388,504, totalling $46,413,042. The 
denomination spent $25,189,946 on new church buildings, an 
increase of $4,846,902. The value of church property rose $36,- 
879,656 to $474,767,940. 

There were 63 new Congregational Christian church buildings 
completed and dedicated in the United States during 1955. The 
number of churches with memberships of 250 to 499 rose from 
930 to 948; 469 churches had memberships of from 500 to 999 
and 201 churches were recorded with memberships of more than 
1,0o0oo—5 more than the previous year. Thirty-eight churches, 
with memberships of less than 50, were closed during the year. 
The year 1955 was the first in more than a generation in which 
the total number of churches exceeded that of the previous year. 

At the beginning of 1956 there were only 321 congregations 
without regular ministers. The pulpits were therefore better 
supplied than in any previous year in the entire history of the 
denomination. 

On June 23, 1956, in Omaha, Neb., the general council of the 
Congregational Christian Churches voted to unite with the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church in 1957, to form the United 
Church of Christ. The membership of the two denominations as 
of Jan. 1, 1956, was more than 2,100,000. This union, if con- 
summated, would be according to a Basis of Union with Inter- 
pretations as drawn up by the two denominations and approved 
by them in 1947-49. These documents outlined a procedure for 
consummating the union and beginning the work of the new 
United Church of Christ. (See also CHURCH MEMBERSHIP.) 

(Fp. S. B.) 


Congress, U.S.: sce Unirep States Concress. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations: see Lazour 


UNIONS. 
Connecticut This next-to-the-smallest of the New Eng- 
» land states, and also one of the original 13 
states, is bounded on the north by Massachusetts, on the east by 
Rhode Island, on the south by Long Island sound and on the west 
by New York. It is variously known as the “Nutmeg state,” the 
“Land of Steady Habits” or the “Constitution state.” Its area 
is 5,009 sq.mi., of which r10 sq.mi. are water. The estimated 
population (July 1, 1956) was 2,232,000, as compared with 
2,007,280 according to the 1950 census. Largest cities and popu- 
lation (1950) were: Hartford (the capital), 177,397; New 
Haven, 164,443; Bridgeport, 158,709; Waterbury, 104,477; 
Stamford, 74,293; and New Britain, 73,726. 

History.—There was no regular session during 1956 of the 
general assembly, which sits only in odd-numbered years, and 
the governor did not call a special session. The outstanding fea- 
ture of the year was the quick return to full employment and 
production by those plants devastated by the August and October 
floods of 1955. A survey made by the state labour department 
showed that, of 326 damaged plants in the seven stricken areas, 
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only seven had failed to reopen by July 1956. 

The results of the series of flood relief tax measures enactet 
at the Nov. 1955 special session of the general assembly ha 
not been fully reported by the tax commissioner, but for thi 
first six months they produced approximately $10,450,000. Mos 
of these temporary taxes ran for 9 months from Jan. 1. Thi 
sales tax had been increased from 3% to 34%, the cigarette ta‘ 
was raised one cent per pack, surtaxes of 124% on existing rate4 
were levied for amusements, and taxes on industrial and com 
mercial corporations and other business corporations continued) 
It seemed quite likely that for the full 9 months these taxej 
would produce the $15,500,000 which the legislature estimate) 
was needed. The additional two cents per gallon motor fuel ta‘) 
was not included in this figure but was kept in a special fund 
for repairs to highways, which were severely damaged. 

The construction of four large new bridges was under way il} 
the state, two in the Hartford area and two in New Haven. Th! 
Greater Hartford Bridge authority let a contract for a bridgi 
across the Connecticut river between Windsor and South Wind 
sor, and also a second one across the same river to be knows) 
as the Founders bridge, connecting Hartford, at the foot o 
State street, with East Hartford. In New Haven, the state high: 
way department had under construction, as part of the Con 
necticut turnpike, a bridge over the Quinnipiac river which wa/ 
said to be the largest girder bridge in the U.S. and probably 
the world. The highway department was also building a seconi{ 
girder bridge, only slightly smaller than the other, over th) 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad tracks, as part 0 
a connecting spur of the Connecticut turnpike into downtow 
New Haven. 

On Friday evening, July 27, about 300 convicts at the Wethers} 
field State prison staged a sit-down strike over a number 04% 
grievances. The warden resigned, and the governor put Adjutan} 
General Frederick G. Reincke in charge until a new wardel 
could be appointed. There was no bloodshed, but a firm stand by 
the governor averted what could have developed into a seriou] 
situation. { 

Elections—In the few town and city elections prior to thi 
November election, some changes took place; but on balance) 
neither political party could claim a victory, nor was there any 
indication of the astonishing Republican landslide which wal 
to come. In the November election, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhowe/ 
received 711,837 votes to Gov. Adlai Stevenson’s 405,079, if 
plurality of 306,758, the largest given any presidential candidatit 
in Connecticut history. It more than doubled the plurality o} 
129,363 given him in 1952. In the important senatorial race} 
Sen. Prescott Bush (Rep.), received 608,255 votes as compare 
with the 477,769 received by his Democratic opponent, Rep! 
Thomas J. Dodd. The plurality of 130,486 greatly exceeded 
that of 1952. All five Republican congressmen were re-elected! 
and Dodd’s Democratic seat was won by Republican Edwin H’ 
May. Far-reaching changes were made in the composition of the 
new state legislature. The Republicans won 31 of the 36 sena® 
torial districts, as against the existing -Democratic control o/ 
20 seats to 16 Republican. In the lower house of 279 members 
there would be 245 Republicans and 34 Democrats as agains 
the existing 187 Republicans and 92 Democrats. As a result Oo: 
the election, therefore, there would be a total of only 39 Demo! 
crats in both houses and 276 Republicans. Of the large cities! 
only Hartford remained in the Democratic column, and this a’ 
a greatly reduced majority. ' 


Education.—For the school year 1955-56 there were 22 colleges and pro 
fessional schools with 32,536 students; 4 teachers’ colleges with 5,422 
students; 4 junior colleges with 1,347 students; 23 state vocational 
technical and state-aided schools with 473 teachers and 16,669 students 
There were 99 high schools with 3,452 teachers and 76,924 pupils; 4: 
Junior high schools with 1,172 teachers and 32,046 pupils; 740 publir 
elementary schools with 9,612 teachers and 291,252 pupils. In additior 
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here were 208 parochial, ecclesiastical and private sc i 
eachers and 73,899 pupils. - ES a 
Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
During the month of June 1956, $1,484,477 was paid to 16,403 persons for 
; |Id-age assistance; $734,219 to 5,365 dependent children; 337 blind persons 
Feceived $33,382; and $252,473 was paid to 2,133 disabled persons. The 
pate maintains one veterans hospital with 1,120 patients, three hospitals 
dior the mentally ill with 10,309 patients in 1956, two institutions for mental 
: lefectives with 3,372 patients, 4 tuberculosis sanatoria with 851 patients. 
here are also two U.S. veterans hospitals in the state. 
Communications.—F or the year ending June 30, 1956, there were regis- 
red 1,025,697 motor vehicles of all classes. Motor vehicle fees amounted 
ee and the gasoline tax receipts were $39,025,25Tr. Telephone 
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tlets numbered 1,024,484. There were 25 standard broadcasting stations 
FM stations and 5 television stations. There were 26 daily newspapers 
iblished in the state, 6 Sunday papers and 65 weeklies. There were 3,062 
(gai. in the state highway system, of which 185 were of divided lane. 


of Banking and Finance.—The state treasurer reported that the state’s finan- 
i condition as of June 30, 1956, was as follows: cash balance, June 30, 
lB 955, $26,811,719.14; receipts, $1,278,319,756.63; disbursements, $1,280,- 
52,104.88; cash balance, June 30, 1956, $24,949,370.89. Bonded indebted- 
Ress was $121,447,000. Contingent liability for payment of Greenwich- 
ijlillingly expressway revenue bonds, $200,000,000. The bank commissioner 
fyported that as of June 30, 1956, 51 state banks and trust companies had 
tssets of $1,184,710,566; 45 trust departments of state banks and trust 
pmpanies had assets of $991,227,894; 71 savings banks had assets of 
jl .2,149,203,534; and 30 building or savings and loan associations had 
‘Fisets of $142,321,845. 
il | Agriculture.—The U.S. department of agriculture reported that for 1955 
ype total cash receipts from farm marketing were $171,477,000. Receipts 
_pjom eggs, broilers and chickens were $57,901,000; from dairy products, 
34,376,000; from cattle and calves, $4,964,000. Receipts from principal 
1. ld crops were: tobacco, $24,633,000; potatoes, $3,771,000; apples, $3,- 
“9x3,000; greenhouse and nursery products, $17,536,000. 
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pi Table |!.—Principal Crops of Connecticut 

iN Indicated Averoge, 
Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 

DOOEEEIOU RG ow So ek ow te 8 et ee 2,064,000 1,638,000 1,912,000 

it SEMEINUs fo te) 9) fe 0 ws 6 6 © 6 8 0 66,000 64,000 100,000 
RENE SOUS ~ 6 wt tals 8 et ef 381,000 394,000 432,000 

mmpipacco, Ib, 6 ww ww ee ee 23,392,000 31,270,000 36,772,000 
SEEDU. «© pr so 2 5 vs 8 wm © 1,070,000 1,530,000 1,191,000 
jaches, bu. fe Iedel ef iol low evi © 6 145,000 155,000 140,000 
ors, bu. . 2. « « » 6 Stine tee eas 50,000 60,000 47,000 
memes, CW... 2 ee we et tw 1,435,000 1,122,000 1,386,000 


s)iy Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


‘Manufacturing.—The state labour department reported that in July the 
tral nonagricultural employment totalled 895,690, slightly less than in 
jyifine, but more than 32,000 over the previous year. Those engaged in manu- 
_ Wtturing numbered 426,660 and those in nonmanufacturing, 469,030. In 
‘= manufacturing category, the largest group (305,800) were engaged in 
© metals industry and its products. In the nonmanufacturing category, the 
HPegest group (151,050) were engaged in trade. The average weekly wage of 
Wietory production workers was $81.18, and of construction workers, 
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mp pO7-OS- (J. Br.) 
) Table !l.—Principal Industries of Connecticut 
w Value Value 
added by added by 
ine Salaries manu- manu- 
All and wages facture facture 
‘) employees 19.54 1954 1953 
egprdustry 1954 ——— (In thousands ————_—_, 
 Mictiie mill products... . . ~~. 26,538 92,776 138,059 186,063 
\ile@arel and related products. . . 17,430 46,795 75,895 75,063 
' Bating and publishing. . . 2. 13,711 60,219 92,164 82,511 
filiMfemicals and allied products. . . 9,946 44,612 126,931 107,873 
‘- Mee products §. 6 6s 6 © 6 « 13,052 53,443 94,409 88,624 
“Bocry metal industries .... - 27,780 124,596 219,094 274,378 
i bricated metal products ... - 42,683 174,344 276,886 372,300 
o hinery (except electrical) SAO 72,088 323,277 551,930 629,858 
jlpctrical machinery . . . - +s - 31,713 125,369 223,464 266,7 87 
" Wensportation equipment. . . . - 65,732 306,635 450,174 458,709 
uments and related products. . 17,832 70,357 123,896 117,031 
leceltaneous manufactures . . « - 41,794 162,210 268,410 324,352 


ib bsource: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufactures, preliminary report 
y 
"Mineral Production—The tonnage and value of those minerals produced 
@ Connecticut in 1953 and 1954 valued at $100,000 or more are shown in 
{0ble III. Among the states Connecticut was second in domestic mica sold 
used and fourth in feldspar output in 1954. Connecticut ranked 45th in 
U3. value of its mineral output, with 0.07% of the U.S. total. 


ais : 
i Table IIl.— Mineral Production of Connecticut 

Hf (In short tons) 

ny | 1953 1954* 

r Nineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

OL ra $7,917,000 $9,686,000 

ii BINYER oe. 6 6 0 5 0 + ee 438,000 448,000 289,000 285,000 

©. HORS Ech ifs + © 6 «= 11,000 63,000 10,000 60,000 
jd and gravel . . » e «© « 3,026,000 2,348,000 4,846,000 4,315,000 
MEMaG sc 5 6 6 s+ os 6s 2,827,000 4,235,000 2,829,000 4,269,000 

tel per tiatuaa’ is _ 823,000 Son 757,000 


i }yer minerals . 
‘aya (Preliminary. 
‘ iource: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

on} 

i MENcYCLOP4DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Connecticut (1955); Northeastern 
Mites (1955). 
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Conservation, Soil: see Sort ConsERVATION. 
Construction Industry: see BurtpInc anp ConsTRUcTION 
INpDustTRY. 


Consumer Co-operatives: see Co-oPERATIVES. 


Consumer Credit During 1956 consumer credit in the 

« United States continued to rise, 
although in an amount substantially less than the increase in 
1955. Instalment credit extensions dropped somewhat, but repay- 
ments continued their steady movement upward. 

Amount Outstanding.—Total consumer credit in the U.S. 
reached a new record peak of $40,196,000,000 on Oct. 31, 1956, 
more than $3,600,000,000 over the total amount outstanding a 
year before. The increase in the calendar year 1955 had been 
$6,3 50,000,000. 

Total instalment credit, which is by far the largest component 
of consumer credit, reached a new peak of $30,810,000,000 by 
Oct. 31, 1956, up $2,840,000,000 during the preceding 12-month 
period. This compared with an increase of $5,450,000,000 in the 
calendar year 1955. Total noninstalment credit, including single- 
payment loans, charge accounts and service credit, aggregated 
$9,385,000,000 at the end of Oct. 1956, an increase of $780,000,- 
ooo during the previous year, again less than the $900,000,000 
increase in the calendar year 1955. 

At the end of Oct. 1956, of the total amount of instalment 
credit outstanding, $14,480,000,000 or 47% was automobile 
paper, $7,600,000,000 was other consumer goods paper, $1,780,- 
000,000 was repair and modernization loans and $6,950,000,000 
was personal loans. Sales finance companies held the largest 
portion of automobile paper, $7,330,000,000, followed by com- 
mercial banks, with holdings of $5,760,000,000. 

Extensions and Repayments.—Instalment credit extensions, 
at seasonally adjusted annual rates, declined from a record $40,- 
400,000,000 in the third quarter of 1955 to $39,300,000,000 in 
the third quarter of 1956, as a result of a sharp drop in con- 
sumer instalment credit extended for purchase of automobiles. 
Meanwhile, instalment credit repayments continued to climb 
from an annual rate, seasonally adjusted, of $34,400,000,000 
in the third quarter of 1955, to $37,600,000,000 in the third 
quarter of 1956. Thus the annual rate of change in outstanding 
instalment credit, or the excess of extensions over repayments, 
dropped from $6,000,000,000 in the third quarter of 1955 to only 
$1,700,000,000 in the corresponding period in 1956. In large 
part this decline was caused by the sharp drop in the annual 
rate of change in outstanding instalment credit on automobile 
paper from $4,260,000,000 to $350,000,000. 

The annual rate of instalment credit repayments in the third 
quarter of 1956 had reached a new high, both in absolute amount 
and in relation to income. The ratio of such repayments to total 
disposable personal income stood at 13.0%, as compared with 
12.1% in the fourth quarter of 1954, before the tremendous 
1955 automobile year, financed by record expansion of instalment 
credit. 

Stand-by Authority.—In his economic report of Jan. 1956, 
the president made the suggestion that a study of the need for 
stand-by authority to regulate instalment credit terms would 
be timely. Somewhat later, the board of governors of the federal 
reserve system outlined a major study of consumer credit which 
it was undertaking at the request of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. The inquiry was to analyze the part played by instal- 
ment credit in the fluctuations in major consumer industries 
and the general economy and appraise the desirability and effects 
of control over instalment credit terms. Considerable discussion 
ensued, with almost all consumer credit executives being defi- 
nitely against granting the federal reserve system stand-by au- 
thority to control consumer credit in peacetime. A substantial 
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body of opinion in the central banking field, however, held to the 
view that the successive easing of terms during 1955 had raised 
questions as to the soundness of credit based on such terms. 
Losses and delinquencies remained relatively low, nevertheless, 
with good business conditions and record levels of personal in- 
come. 

Instalment Debtors.—The 1956 survey of consumer finances 
conducted by the board of governors of the federal reserve sys- 
tem in co-operation with the survey research centre of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, did not show any marked 
changes in the distribution of indebtedness among spending units, 
largely families, from early 1955 to early 1956. About 63% of all 
spending units reported some debt other than charge accounts 
early in 1956, with 9% owing RASTAR Age alone, 17% owing mort- 
gage and personal debt and 37% owing personal debt alone. 

Debt was reported by more than 80% of all married couples 
under 45 with children. About one-third of all indebted spending 
units had more liquid assets than debt. Two-thirds of the spend- 
ing units with instalment debt in early 1956 had scheduled repay- 
ments equal to less than 20% of their disposable income. Most 
of the remaining third were committed to make repayments 
amounting to between 20% and 40% of their income after taxes. 

(See also FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM.) (JK Ls) 

Canada.—Official consumer credit data are presented in a 
revised series which excludes the charge accounts and instalment 
credit of dealers who extend credit mainly to farmers or other 
businesses rather than to consumers. The figure of $2,098,000,000 
previously given for total consumer credit outstanding as of 
June 30, 1955, was thereby reduced to $1,933,000,000. Revised 
midyear figures of previous years were: 1954, $1,725,000,000; 
1953, $1,564,000,000; 1952, $1,076,000,000. 

By midyear 1956, total consumer credit had risen to $2,302,- 
000,000 which was a gain of 184% from the previous year and 
more than double the figure of 1952. 

Personal cash loans extended by banks and smail loan com- 
panies ef $892,000,000 Wore 20% greater than at midyear 1955. 
Instalment credit rose 23% to $1, 072,000,000; the components 
of this figure were the outstandings of finance and loan companies 
which amounted to $704,000,000 (up 26%) and the instalment 
credit on the books of retailers, $368,000,000 (up 17%). The 
receivables of retail dealers on consumers charge accounts 
amounted to $338,000,000, a gain of 7%. 

The year 1956 was characterized by a demand for credit that 
exceeded the supply of funds. Although the capital investment 
programs for 1956, exceeding by 28% the record capital out- 
lays of 1955, were the major cause of the rising credit demand, 
the governor of the Bank of Canada stressed that “consumer 
credit has been climbing at a rate that makes it a major cause 
of concern.” Monetary policy was aimed at making money 
tighter and discouraging further undue credit expansion. Follow- 
ing upon the rise of the Central Bank’s rediscount rate from 
13% to 24% between Aug. and Oct. 1955, this rate was subse- 
quently raised in successive steps to the record rate of 34% in 
Oct. 1956. As an innovation, the Bank of Canada finally intro- 
duced a flexible discount rate policy whereby the rate would 
always be 4 of 1% above the average rate at which the weekly 
issue of eas bills is discounted. As a result, the discount rate 
was 3.59% in early Nov. 1956. (R. RR.) 


. France won the world team champion- 
Contract Bridge. ship, defeating the U.S. team in a match 
played in Paris in Jan. 1956. The winning team was composed 
of Pierre Jais, Roger Trézel, Bertrand Romanet, Robert Lattés, 
Pierre Ghestem and René Bacherich. The U.S. team included 
Myron Field, Lee Hazen, Richard F. Kahn and Samuel M. Stay- 
man of New York city, Charles J. Solomon of Philadelphia, Pa., 


CONTRACT BRIDGE—CO-OPERATIVES 


and Charles H. Goren of Miami Beach, Fla. 
In the annual European championships, played at Stockhol 
Swed., in July, Italy won the right to represent Europe in t 
next world championship match. The standing in “victory point 
(2 for a match won, 1 for a match drawn) was: Italy, 25; Frany 
25 (but fewer total points than Italy); Austria, 23; Great Br 
ain, 22; Switzerland, 17; Iceland, 16; Sweden, 15; the Nethr 
lands, 15; Belgium, 14; Denmark, 13; Germany, 13; Egypt, 1 
Norway, 10; Finland, 9; Lebanon, 8; Ireland, 1. France won t 
women’s team championship, with Belgium second, Sweden th’ 
and Norway fourth. 
Members of the winning Italian team were W. Avarelli and | 
Belladonna of Rome and E. Chiaradia, M. D’Alelio, P. Forgv 
and G. Siniscalco of Naples. The match between them and {ij 
U.S. team was scheduled to be played in New York in Jan. 19) 
The U.S. representatives, winners of the American Contri/ 
Bridge league’s masters’ team championship, were Harold Ogu 
Boris Koytchou, Peter Leventritt and Mrs. Helen Sobel of N? 
York city and Goren and William Seamon of Miami Beach, Fi 
Winners of the principal U.S. championships, other than 
masters’ team championship, were: 
Life masters’ individual: John R. Crawford, Philadelphia. / 
Masters’ pairs: Alvin Roth, Washington, D.C., and Tob 
Stone, New York city. 
Open team-of-four championship (Harold S. Vanderbilt cug\ 
Howard Schenken, B. Jay Becker and George Rapée, New Y« 
city; John R. Crawford and Sidney Silodor, Philadelphia. | 
Match point team-of-four championship: Becker, Rar 5 
Crawford and Silodor. | 
Open pairs: Paul Hodge, Abilene, Tex., and Ben Fain, Houst} 
aliexe ; 
As in 1955, an estimated 200 new books on bridge were pt 
lished. The number of U.S. daily newspapers publishing brid 
features rose more than 20%, from about goo to nearly 1,1) 
During the year there were renewed but unsuccessful effc) 
to have Negroes admitted to membership in the American C} 
tract Bridge league, which had 60,000 members, all also memb} 
of semiautonomous state and local associations. Tradition: 
barred from this league, Negro bridge players generally belon/| 
to the American Bridge association, which had about 2,500 me 
bers, nearly all Negroes. (A. H. Mp.# 


Co-operatives In 1956, an estimated 81,000,000 famil 
* throughout the world voluntarily worl) 
together through co-operatives to provide themselves with neev 
goods and services. They owned these self-help businesses der! 
cratically in most cases, through the one-member, one-v) 
principle of share ownership and control. In some cases, as. 
Great Britain and Israel, these businesses were the largest en‘) 
prises in the nation, They ranged from fishermen’s co-operati: 
in the south seas, Japan and Nova Scotia, to large rural elec} 
co-operatives with many thousands of members in the USS. ; 
with more than 1,000,000 members in the London Co-operat? 
society. i 

i 
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In 1956 the International Co- opeimtive alliance, the bulk’ 
whose member societies are in western Europe and Scandina‘ 
decided to extend a helping hand to the newer co-operatives! 
underdeveloped countries and voted to hold an Asian co-opera : 
conference in 1957. The alliance also became more active in 
program of technical aid to Asian co-operatives launched aj! 
World War II by Asiatic governments and by United Nati! 
technical agencies. 

CARE (the Cooperative for American Remittances to Evel 
where) and the Co-operative League of the U.S.A. starte¢ 
broad program late in 1956 to raise funds for specific gifts ; 
loans to co-operatives in underdeveloped areas. This suppleme’ 
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RE’s gift program of tools, books and other technical aids 
individual recipients. 

Credit.—Provision of means for saving and for low-cost 
edit for producers and consumers continued in 1956 to be one 
the primary functions of co-operatives around the world. 
,In a partnership program with co-operatives, the government 
4) India in 1956 launched its second five-year plan to provide 
gate governments with national funds to purchase securities of 
‘operative credit societies. This would enable these societies 
extend their aid to small farmers and other villagers. The 
rtnership program also provided government training in man- 
Hement and other techniques for co-operative employees. 

In North America, credit unions’ membership rose to nearly 


§) The Rural Electrification administration in the U.S. lent $190,- 
\fh0,000 to rural electric co-operatives in 1955-56, mainly for 
creased capacity for their distribution facilities. This brought 
e total of REA loans, mainly to co-operatives, to considerably 
pre than $3,000,000,000. 

The REA also approved loans for the erection of three small 


pproval for two of these plants, which would be the world’s 
St co-operative atomic power plants, was granted by the Atomic 
aergy commission. 

Marketing.—The National Grape Co-operative association in 
56 purchased the Welch Grape Juice Co., the world’s largest 
@ppe processor. This purchase was made possible by an agree- 


the company to be used for growers’ purchase of Welch stock. 
U.S. farm marketing co-operatives collected, packed, shipped 
,aid processed at least 25% of the nation’s food and fibre crops 
1956 and plans were laid for a nationwide dairy marketing 
-operative. 


operatives marketed a much higher percentage of major crops 
n in the United States. Expansion of marketing facilities 
( cO-operatives was one of the aims of the International Co- 
. erative alliance’s program for Asia and Latin America. 
;grarm Purchasing.—As part of their program of securing 
mrces of raw materials for plant foods, U.S. farmer co-oper- 
és in 1956 planned to mine phosphate rock in their holdings 
Idaho and other western states. They also expanded produc- 
n of nitrogen for fertilizer in Kansas and elsewhere, and added 
facilities of fertilizer processing and mixing plants in a num- 
- of states. These co-operatives handle a large percentage of 
‘fertilizer sold in the U.S., and process from 10% to 40% of 
ir total distribution in 110 co-operative-owned plants. 

Sarmer co-operatives produced or distributed nearly one- 
arter of U.S. feed, the 1oth largest business in the nation. Their 
refineries, 2,000 oil wells and other facilities served them 
h petroleum products from their own sources. From 20% to 
/of the petroleum distributed in some rural areas was handled 
co-operatives, which also served members with seed, machin- 
, hardware and other goods. Many also did grain, poultry and 
her marketing and supplied their members with items needed 
| farming. 

ike most other parts of the world, farm supply purchasing was 
nly at the distributive level in 1956, although increased in- 
i trialization in a number of Asiatic countries pointed the way 
“bard co-operative production and processing of farm supplies 
4a broader basis. 

“Ansurance.—Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co., largest group 
"Nco-pperatively oriented companies in the U.S., set up Nation- 
He corporation in 1956 to enable its policyholders and other 
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investors to purchase stock in other companies. Already the 
fourth largest auto insurance firm in the US. in its previous 
13-State area, Nationwide became licensed to do business in half 
the states in 1956. 

Insurance on a co-operative or mutual basis grew rapidly in 
1956 along with the expansion of credit co-operatives in many 
parts of the world. In the U.S., co-operative-type firms served 
more than 12,000,000 families, including 1,700 farmers’ mutuals, 
oldest form of co-operative in the nation. 

Health.—The rapid growth of consumer-sponsored  co- 
operative or group health plans in the U.S. and Canada continued 
in 1956. More of these plans started or proposed service facilities 
where their members could obtain health services from teams 
of doctors through prepayment of dues to the plan. 

Consumer Goods.—Consumer co-operative organizations in 
western European countries, plus some in the United States, 
jointly formed a finance institution through which they hoped 
to obtain financing for expansion of their programs of distribut- 
ing consumer goods. 

Participating in the plan, headed by the general manager of the 
Swedish Co-operative Wholesale, were co-operatives in Great 
Britain, the Scandinavian countries, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland and France. These co-operatives already were lead- 
ing merchandisers in their respective countries, but felt the need 
for additional capital to compete on a sound basis with rapidly 
expanding commercial enterprises. 

In Italy, a bank for financing bona fide co-operatives was set 
up in 1956 with the help of U.S. co-operatives and individuals. 

Housing.—Two large unions and one credit union organiza- 
tion in New York city planned to use members’ health and wel- 
fare funds to invest in better housing on a co-operative basis for 
members and other middle-income families. The Federal Housing 
administration appointed an assistant commissioner to supervise 
its program of mortgage insurance and technical aid to housing 
co-operatives. 

(See also Farm CrepiT SYSTEM.) (ES DES) 
C In 1955, world production of copper was the largest 

Opper. ever, with the United States in the lead. Table I 
gives the world output in detail. The U.S. is not only the largest 
producer, but is also the largest consumer of copper in the 
world. 

United States.—Despite long stoppages by labour strikes in 
mid-1955, the mine output of copper for the year was about 20% 
higher than in 1954. New three-year labour agreements were 
made in June 1956. In early Jan. 1956 Magma Copper company’s 
San Manuel mine in Arizona produced blister copper one year 
ahead of schedule. 

Research in the copper industry was emphasized by the U.S. 
bureau of mines and reserves were being evaluated in 1956. New 
sources of ore were sought. In Aug. 1956 the bureau reported 
that copper ores from Alaskan deposits, when treated by various 
standard ore-dressing methods, yielded commercial grade con- 


centrates. 
On May 10, 1956, the office of defense mobilization authorized 


Table |.— World Mine Production of Copper 
(Thousands of short tons) 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


i we 171.4 155.9 193.9 211.6 226.8 236.1 243.4 259.2 
Canede fo. : 245.3 263.5 264.2 270.0 258.0 253.3 302.7 326.6 
Chile. . - . = 490.5 409.1 400.1 419.6 450.4 400.3 400.9 477.9 
Cyprus... + « 17.3 26.4 25.7 25.1 BMS — PES SOs 26.2 
Japan .. ess 28.4 36.2 43.5 47.1 59.0 649 73.1 78.4 
Mexico. - 6 « + 65.1 63.1 68.0 74.2 644 66.3 60.4 60.3 
Peru. . « 2 2 « 19.9 30.8 33.1 35:6m OOOO 9 Ol 421 52.3 
No. Rhodesia . - 249.7 285.6 327.9 352.0 363.2 410.8 438.7 395.3 
South Africa. . - 32.5 33.6 37.5 37e2 3870s 9-8> 40.0 49.2 
US.S:R.. ss 1982 2202 2402 280? 325% 334? 352? 385? 
United States . . 834.8 752.8 909.3 928.3 925.4 926.4 835.5 998.6 
Yugoslavia .. - 40.6 37.9 44.2 35.3 36.2 34.4 33.4 31.2 

Total. . . 2,546 2,480 2,800 2,900 3,020 3,050 3,100 3,400 


Table Il.—Data of Copper Industry in the U.S. 
(Thousands of short tons) 

1950 1951 1952 1953 1954* 1955¢ 

Mine output. . . - 909.3 928.3 925.3 926.4 835.5 998.6 
Smelter sutput AES 911.4 930.8 927.4 943.4 945.9 1,106.5 
Refinery output . . 1,239.8 1,20720) “1,17 Zizae 12938 1,209.0 1,342.5 
Domestic ore 920.7 951.6 923.2 932.2 841.7 997.5 
Foreign ore. . . 319.1 255.4 254.5 360.9 370.2 345.0 
Secondary recovery 977.2 932.3 903.2 958.5 839.8 989.0 
From old scrap 485.2 458.1 414.6 429.4 401.0 514.6 
From new scrap . 492.0 474.2 488.6 525.1 432.8 474.4 
Imports .... 690.4 489.1 618.9 677.1 676.1 593.6 
Refined. 317.4 239.0 347.0 274.8 274.1 201.6 
Bxportsaiteus mele: 192.3 166.3 212.4 T7183 216.0 199.8 
Available for uset . 1,850.1 1,737.8 1,726.9 1,826.0 1,670.9 1,858.9 


*Revised. +{Preliminary. {Available for use includes total refinery output, secondary 
from old scrap and refined imports less exports; secondary from new scrap is only a turnover 
of metal in process and does not add to the supply available for use and other imports 
have been covered in refined output from foreign ores. 


Table Ill_—Mine Production of Copper in the U.S. 
(Thousands of short tons) 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954* 1955 
Arizona... 403.3 415.9 395.7 393.5 377.9 454.1 
California . . 0.1 0.1 0.8 0.3 0.4 0.6 
Colorado. . . 3.1 3.2 3.6 2.9 4.5 4.3 
Idaho Oats 2.1 2.2 3.2 3.1 4.3 5.6 
Michigan... 25.6 25.0 oN Werf 24,1 23.6 50.1 
Missouri . . . 3.0 2.4 2.6 2.4 As 17 
Montana... 54.5 57.4 61.9 77.6 59.3 81.5 
Nevada a a 52.6 56.5 Orie 61.9 70.2 78.9 
New Mexico . 66.3 73.6 76.1 Z2es) 60.6 66.4 
igh w. “o's 3 278.6 271.1 282.9 269.5 211.8 232.9 
Washington. . <5 4.1 4,4 37 3.6 — 
Others... . 15.0 17.1 14.9 14.9 17.4 16.5 
Total . 909.3 928.3 925.4 926.4 835.5 992.6 


*Revised. {Preliminary. 


the General Services administration to negotiate with contractors 
for orderly delivery of about 40,000 tons of copper which had 
been deferred in 1954-55 to alleviate industrial shortages. In 
the first six months of 1956 the mine copper tonnage (653,470) 
and smelter tonnage (733,222) already exceeded those for the 
first eight months of 1956. 

Chile.—Both Chuquicamata and Braden interests were ex- 
panding their copper operations considerably. The former, which 
had been processing copper ores by leaching, was in the sulphide 
zones and was beneficiating sulphide ores as well as oxide ores 
by flotation. The mine, entirely open pit until 1952, was in 1956 
mining underground in addition to the open pits. Financed by 
the Export-Import bank, Cerro de Pasco Corp. was working on 
an exploration operation of copper at Rio Blanco. 

Northern Rhodesia.—Chibulma mine, scheduled to produce 
about 18,000 tons of copper a year, was opened May 5, 1956. 

Peru.—Development of copper at Toquepala advanced ac- 
tively in 1955 and 1956. No output was expected before 1959 or 
1960. 

United Kingdom.—On July 2, 1956, the British board of 


CORN 


trade reported that it would sell 36,000 tons of copper from i 
stockpile between Aug. 15, 1956, and March 31, 1957. 
(See also FoREIGN INVESTMENTS. ) (F. E. H.; B. B. M.) | 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Copper—Mining and Smeltii 
(1950). ; 
The 1956 U.S. corn crop was king-size, indicated * 
Corn. 3,412,183,000 bu. valued at fully $5,000,000,000; it wi 
exceeded only by the 1948 crop of 3,605,078,000 bu. 
Partly because of farm programs, farmers planted only @ 
estimated 79,016,000 ac. to corn. Drought damage and son 


Table 1.—U.S. Corn Crops | 
Averagt 


1956* 1955 1945-! 

Total production | 
(thousands of bu.) . . « « « © « « 3,412,183 3,241,536 3,084,3 
Acreage harvested (thousands). . . 77,596 79,900 83,2 
Yields (bu..per acre)... « - « « « 5 44.0 40.6 37an 


*Indicated figures. 


i 
Table lIL_—U.S. Corn Production by Leading States | 


in 000 bu.) i 

Indicated Average Indicated Avere 

State 1956 1955 1945-54 State 1956 1955 1945- 
Illinois - 595,563 523,992 467,584 Alabama 53,856 68,010 48,0: 


lowa. - « « 911,632 522,200. 539,996 
Minnesota. . . 321,537 284,935 238,754 
Indiana. . . . 286,980 276,136 234,926 
Ohio. 25 = «216,950 220,900 Mioo,7 2 


Virginia. . . 38,208 32,870 37,5 
Mississippi . . 37,125 48,420 38,9 


. 


Kansas . 33,432 34,104 61,6. 
New York . 33,408 34,105 27,6 


Missouri + 195,097 165,204 141,798 North Dakota. 31,824 31,410 24,6 
Wisconsin. . . 166,020 137,000 126,847 Maryland . . 28,620 21,020 20,9 
Nebraska. . . 114,830 107,424 220,863 Texas. . . . 28,365 48,288 44,2 
South Dakota . 105,952 87,318 106,860 South Carolina 20,685 29,344 24,5 
Michigan. . 101,184 93,186 68,524 Arkansas . . 16,900 19,558 22,4 
Kentucky . . . 83,520 79,252 76,049 Colorado . . 16,852 16,650 13,3 
North Carolina. 80,729 70,482 62,535 lLovisiana . . 15,325 18,531 14,3 
Pennsylvania . 70,013 61,364 61,501 California . . 14,472 16,170 3,2) 
Georgia . . . 65,064 67,080 46,942 Florida . . . 12,180 11,840 8,3) 
Tennessee. . . 58,377 61,285 58,149 i! 


diversion to the soil bank reduced the harvested acreage to ¢ 
indicated 77,596,000 ac., the lowest acreage for harvest sin 
1892. Under the acreage reserve phase of the soil bank, 320,4. 
agreements were signed with corn producers covering 5145009 
ac. on which a maximum of $180,629,284 could be earned. 

In spite of severe drought damage in portions of the weste# 
corn belt, a new record high yield of 44.0 bu. per harvested ac} 
was indicated, breaking the previous 1948 record of 42.5 be 
per acre. Illinois had a fabulous average of 67 bu. per acre aij 
for the second consecutive year exceeded the usual leading pr) 
ducer, Iowa. : 


) 
\ 
Ui 


WEED-FREE CORNFIELD in central IIlinois, a demonstration plot showi 
the effect of a herbicide developed by the Monsanto Chemical company a 
tested extensively in 1956. The manufacturers claimed that use of the cher) 
cal would eliminate all but a single cultivation of corn and soybean fields | 


The average price to producers in October was $1.19 per 
bushel, as compared with $1.14 per bushel a year earlier. The 
}pfficial support price in the 840 counties of the commercial corn 
belt, first announced as $1.40 per bushel (81% of parity) for 
those abiding by acreage allotments, was later revised to $1.50 
#er bushel or 86.2% of parity for those planting within the corn 
ase acreage or allocated acreage. For those in the commercial 
area not observing such restrictions a support at $1.25 per bushel 
was ofiered. This was noted as the first time that a secretary 
pf agriculture had granted a price support for farmers not com- 
plying with acreage restrictions in a “commercial” area. 

_ A record carry-over of about 1,166,000,000 bu., plus the new 
crop, gave a record total supply for 1956-57 in excess of 4,575,- 
po0,o0o0 bu. Consumption, because of smaller supplies of com- 
peting feed grains, was expected to exceed the 3,100,000,000 bu. 
used in 1955-56, in spite of a reduced number of hogs to be 
‘attened. Nevertheless, it was anticipated that carry-over in Oct. 
957 would show an increase over 1956, most of it to be held by 
he Commodity Credit corporation. Farmers put 420,000,000 bu. 
bf the 1955 crop under price support, as compared with only 
257,000,000 bu. of the 1955 crop. A total of about 110,000,000 bu. 
were exported from the U\S. in 1955-56. 

The world corn crop of 1956-57 was preliminarily indicated 
tut a record high of 6,540,000,000 bu. as compared with 6,280,- 


Table Ill—Corn Production of the Principal Producing Countries 


(in 000 bu.) 

Indicated Average, Average, 

Country 1956 1955 1945-49 1935-39 
Ca. DEOer 3,412,183 3,241,536 3,056,687 2,315,554 
° owas 505 255,000 224,400 215,153 
sos 170,000 141,720 95,389 67,523 
im) Montel fe, en te) 6 ath 152,350 155,012 301,986 
eiMol Cafes euce 120,000 125,720 90,980 113,000 
ie a) verte, “eva Aas A 113,000 170,000 
Ser i oe bite . rae 274,013 262,000 
Manchuria . . « «'s « ane os 130,000 86,585 
nion of South Africa. . ASE: 129,230 86,699 80,132 
BAMMERTON sss 6 ere 6 8 aie 100,760 79,836 67,240 


90,000 bu. in 1955 and a pre-World War II average of 4,775,- 
»00,000 bu. The acreage increased to 262,650,000 ac. as compared 
with 250,410,000 ac. in 1955-56 and only 222,570,000 ac. average 
935-39. (J. K. R.) 


ENCYCLOPDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Corn Farmer (1939); The Middle 
fates (1955). 


sorporation Income Tax: see TaxaTion. 
Hoosmic Rays: see NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


. A Central American republic, Costa Rica is 
sta Rica. located between Nicaragua and Panama, Area: 
b9,695 sq.mi.; pop. (1950 census), 800,875; (1955 est.), 970,000, 
Jassified as about 80% white, 16% mixed, 3% Negro and less 
than 1% Indian. The capital is San José (1950 census) 86,909; 
ther principal cities are Alajuela, 13,903; Cartago, 12,944; 
Guadalupe, 8,452; Heredia, 11,967; Limon, 11,310; and Pun- 
arenas, 13,272. Language: Spanish. Religion: predominantly 
&oman Catholic. President in 1956: José Figueres. 

History.—In Jan. 1956, Costa Rican Ambassador Fernando 
‘ournier and Nicaraguan Ambassador Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa 
igned two pacts designed to forestall future hostilities between 
Mhe two countries. The pacts provided for the establishment of a 
| pint frontier surveillance committee composed of military off- 
Hers and of a committee composed of foreign representatives 
vith free access to all parts of both countries. The only incident 
F-hich threatened to disturb this new era of peace was the arrest 
if Honduran Abraham Perry Baker, who attempted to enter 
‘osta Rica from Nicaragua. Baker confessed that he intended to 
ssassinate Pres. José Figueres, Vice-Pres. Blanco Cervantes, 
.rchbishop Odio and other high-ranking officials. 
it In July, President Figueres attended the meeting of American 
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presidents in Panama after visiting Puerto Rico, where he told 
a joint session of the legislature that Costa Rica could learn 
much from Puerto Rico’s rapid economic development. Further 
travel plans were interrupted when his projected three-month 


trip to Mexico, France and Italy was temporarily blocked by the 
Costa Rican congress. 


In anticipation of the May 1958 presidential election, the 
tempo of Costa Rican politics quickened. A government effort 
to minimize the influence of financial pressures on political parties 
through a plan requiring the government to bear all campaign 
expenses was opposed by former Controller General Armadio 
Quiroz, who said that since the turn of the century the “spoils 
system” had ruled Costa Rican presidential politics. Quiroz stated 
that inevitably the winners would pass a law recognizing only 
their own expenses and denying any reimbursement to the losers. 

Coffee and fruit production, primarily in the Turrialba and 
Alajuela regions, was threatened by an invasion of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly. Officials were cautiously optimistic about efforts 
made to control the pest. 

The Costa Rican fuel outlook was greatly brightened by an oil 
discovery in September. The Union Oil Company of California 
announced that it had completed a well in Limon province at a 
depth of 4,950 ft. which was flowing 1,000 bbl. per day. The 
strike was made on Union’s 3,500,000-ac. Costa Rican concession 
adjoining its 350,000-ac. Panama concession. U.S. concerns, ex- 
ploring an adjacent region in Panama, declared that their holdings 
may be part of the same oil basin. 

(See also ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES; PANAMA.) 

(R. Hn.) 


Education.—In 1954 there were 1,293 primary schools with 5,471 teachers 
and 137,94r pupils and 39 secondary and normal schools with 12,708 
students. University education was available at the University of Costa 
Rica. The 5 daily newspapers had a circulation of 78,000 in 1952. Accord- 
ing to the 1950 census, 21.2% of those ro yr. of age and over were 
illiterate. 


Finance.—The inonetary unit is the colon, valued in 1956 at 17.64 cents 
U.S. currency, official rate, and at 15.04 cents, controlled free rate. The 
national budget for 1956 balanced revenue and expenditure initially at 
259,822,300 colones. Actual revenue in. 1955 was 261,750,030 colones; 
expenditure, 253,414,113 colones. The public debt on April 30, 1956, was 
349,994,000 colones, of which 127,771,000 colones represented the external 
debt. Currency in circulation in May 1956 totalled 139,300,000 colones; 
demand deposits, 194,400,000 colones. The cost-of-living index (San José) 
stood at 107 in May 1956 (1953=1I00). 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1955 amounted to $78,927,000 
(subject to final adjustment for revaluation of banana exports). Imports 
were $87,508,000. Chief exports were coffee (47%), bananas (39%), cacao 
(7%) and abaca (1%). Leading customers were the U.S. (54%), western 
Germany (27%) and Canada (5%); leading suppliers, the U.S. (60%), 
Western Germany (9%) and the U.K. (7%). 

Railway lines (1954) included 416 mi. of public railway and 388 mi. 
of private railway. In 1951 there were 930 mi. of all-weather roads and 
3,725 mi. of dirt roads. Motor vehicle registration (Jan. 1, 1955) in- 
cluded 8,450 automobiles, 4,880 trucks and 947 buses. According to Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping, the merchant marine had 114 vessels (roo tons and 
over) aggregating 340,710 gross tons on June 30, 1955. Telephones (Jan. tr; 
1955) numbered 10,901, none of which were automatic and 80% of which 
were located in San José. 

Agriculture——Exports in 1955 included coffee 430,528 bags of 132 Ib. 
each, bananas 9,085,795 stemis, cacao 9,696 metric tons, abaca 937 tons. 
Production in the 1954-55 season included coffee 564,000 bags, centrifugal 
sugar 28,000 tons, panela 33,000 short tons, cacao 24,969,000 lb. In 1954 
there were 762,000 cattle, (1950) 112,156 hogs and 77,335 horses. 

Manufactures.—In 1950 there were 1,267 manufacturing establishments 
with annual production valued at $78,251,000. Most important were 
food and kindred products (26.8%), printing and publishing (23.4%) 
and apparel and related products (22.2%). Installed electric energy ca- 
pacity in 1054 totalled 57,100 kw., largely hydroelectric; production (pub- 
lic use only) was 221,000,000 kw.hr. (J. W. Mw.) 


ENcycLop2pIA BRITANNICA Firms-—Costa Rica (1955); Central 
America (1944). 


Cost of Living: sce Business Review; Prices. 


United States Cotton Production.—The U.S. in 
Cotton. 1956 harvested a large cotton crop of 13,303,000 bales 


from the smallest cotton acreage since the 1880s. The crop was 
11% smaller than the 14,721,000-bale crop of 1955, but slightly 
larger than the 13,098,000-bale average for 1945-54. The official 
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acreage allotment was 17,400,000, about 4% less than the 1955 
allotment of 18,200,000 ac. Only an estimated 16,962,000 ac. of 
cotton were under cultivation on July 1, 3% less than the 17,- 


Table |.—U.S. Cotton Production by Leading States 


lin 000 500-Ib. bales) 


Indicated Average, 


State 1956 1955 1945-54 

Pe Ce 4 Ae Mei, Sane ee Sn SS 3,600 4,039 3,518 
icacingl eR SS oS ie ewe AY age et pw es 1,620 2,023 1,656 
APCONSGS MiG teiatl Sills, Sy mule BSS 15, Ser eee 1,445 1,663 1,382 
KONING 7 fe. GS 6, 3. SS, e) my athe eo 8) Thy 1,310 1,205 1,164 
AbirOnchiice tc Sites cn is Nib ie cele ST wks 825 728 559 
J NISEAT IIS cee Bae) oe eae ee ee a 750 1,045 880 
Reorder ne nll see's Sa? Set wna 590 701 625 
LNOS RIT” 20 Sasa ea Se een ae ae 550 623 564 
USTORME Gay Shc fe "Se os wk eh Se 8S 580 582 586 
RPRORROMEMBNICE JET a muses iwinik’ (Xo) can By) sue ce Sas 505 572 656 
WMG Ce ere soa se ec es ee 430 410 362 
NGM COLOUR be cy lan s « tle es seals os 360 351 457 
ROBO INGIICG a re ual as fe 3 See we Ce, 8s 285 266 237 
uo TS ee) ee a ee ee oe a 260 463 356 
oS en ee 43 50 47 


506.000 ac. of cotton in cultivation July 1, 1955. and comparable 
with a ten-year average of 22,746,000 ac. Preliminary informa- 
tion on cotton acreage placed under the 1956 Acreage Reserve 
program of the soil bank indicated that about 1,064,000 ac. were 
signed up, almost four-fifths in Texas. Payments of approximately 
$26,000,000 were anticipated. ¥ 

In spite of considerable weevil damage and severe drought 
limitations on yields of dry-land cotton in large parts of Texas 
and Oklahoma, the average yield per acre of lint was 403 |b. 

The 1956 crop of American-Egyptian long-staple type cotton 
produced under irrigation in the southwest was indicated at 47.- 
200 bales, as compared with 32,900 bales average 1945-54. The 
acreage for harvest was 39,800 and the indicated yield 570 lb. 
per acre. 

Marketing quotas having been overwhelmingly voted by cotton 
producers, the support price for 1956 crop middling -in. staple 
at average location was set at 29.34 cents per pound or 825% 
of parity, as compared with 31.70 cents per pound or 90% of 
parity for the 1955 crop. Translated into one-inch length staple, 
the base used after Aug. 1 for trading on the New Orleans Cotton 
exchange, the equivalent support rate thereon was 32.74 cents 
per pound. American-Egyptian type was supported at 55.73 cents 
per pound. Market prices fluctuated generally rather close to 
the support price level. 

The over-all supply situation continued to be one of em- 
barrassing abundance. The end of the season carry-over on Aug. 1 
was a new record high of about 14,100,000 bales, exceeding the 
previous record of about 13,000,000 bales set in 1939. Of the 
carry-over, about 9,900,000 bales were held by the Commodity 
Credit corporation, as compared with 8,133,000 bales in 1955 
and as little as 79,000 bales in 1951. The carry-over plus the 
new crop equalled a record total supply of about 27,300,000 
bales. However, there appeared some prospect that if domestic 
mill consumption in 1956-57 should approach the 9,200,000 bales 
of 1955-56 and exports should approach the hoped for 5,000,000 
bale level, then the build-up in stocks would halt. 

Exports were pushed more vigorously, first, early in the year 
by the sale of short-staple supplies at cut-rate prices, then, for 
shipment after Aug. 1, to the world market on a competitive 
basis, with bids acceptable at a level “comparable” to 25.5 cents 
per pound; cash equalization payments to exporters were an- 
nounced at 6.58 cents per pound. 

World Cotton Production and Trade.—The world cotton 
crop of 1956-57 was indicated at 38,930,000 bales as compared 
with 39,520,000 bales in the previous year and a pre-World War II 
average crop of 31,689,000 bales. The decrease was entirely in the 
free world, especially in the United States and Mexico: the 
Communist countries showed an increase to 9,415,000 bales from 
8,702,000 bales in 1955 and 6,322,000 bales average prewar. 

India in 1955-56, with exports of 504.000 bales, half of 


COTTONSEED OIL—COURNAND 


which went to Japan, against imports of 427,000 bales, became 
a net exporter for the first time since partition. Pakistan re- 
versed a trend of increasing consumption and declining export | 
by shipping 716,000 bales, an increase of 13% over the previous } 
year. | 
Mexico’s cotton production in 1956-57 was estimated at 1,800,- 
ooo bales, as compared with 2,250,000 bales in the previous } 
year. About 1,375,000 bales were indicated as available for ex- 
port against record exports of 2,027,000 bales in 1955-56. Bothy 


United States, the former instituting for a time a very contro-} 
versial barter plan requiring payment in cotton for some imports. } 

Japan absorbed 873,000 bales of the 2,320,000 bales exported 
by the U.S. in 1955-56 and was expected to take more than 1 ,000,- | 


by the Export-Import bank. 


Table Il—Cotton Production of the Principal Producing Countries 
(in 000 $00-Ib. bales) 


Average, Average, 
Country 1956* 1955 1945-49 1935-39 
UnitediStatess< ~ ae «erent a0 HERES ape 2 12,104 13,149 4}, 
Indiaw.ps por (es eee Te tn Ee ee 4,200 3,800 2,304 5,348 
China (including Manchuria). . . . - ae Sih 1,939 2,855 
USS: RoJae5 8 31. Sey eect mere nieve SIO 2,328 3,430 | 
Mexico. 2 = cus) ete irame: Robart cmeenne 1,800 2,250 577 334 # 
Braziliststls, SoS cu eaceereetats mates ee Sars 1,700 1,352 1,956 44 
Egy pins =m so, oe eneeE Oe Meee 1,523 1,535 1,456 1,893 
Pokistanis.m27 2" 3 “ey aehre! ome scree 1,400 1,420 1,024 one 
ty Ae eens 4 Seo. Suro a 5 625 600 268 249 
ACGEntiNGrc. + Sacer ote & 550 525 427 289 if 
Peru, «aah o<tit Ps ca) 500 500 308 379 
Sudans. oc. cos cges eaten See ero ae 44) 246 248 | 
Uganda's. nc <otemea Sopra Bact us S56 300 Dats 281 
*Indicated. Includes Pakistan. 


ooo bales in 1955-56. If disappearance in 1956-57 should con-}, 
tinue as anticipated at the record rate of 2,200,000 bales achieved | 
in 1955-56, year end stocks would be reduced to about 800,000}, 
bales, lowest since 1952. Prices generally declined in 1955-56, | 
most grades setting new postwar lows. 

Cottonseed.—Indicated production in 1956 of this major oil- | 
seed crop, which results from ginning seed cotton, was 5,495,000 7 
tons, as compared with 6,038,000 tons in 1955. The 1956 crop 
was supported at $48.60 per ton, as compared with $46.34 per 
ton in 1955. 

(See also TEXTILE INDUSTRY.) 

ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA FILMs.—Cotton (1946). 


(J. K.R.) 


Cottonseed Oil: sce VEGETABLE O1ts AND ANIMAL Fats. | 
Council of Europe: see European Unity. 
Counterfeiting: see Secret Service, U.S. 
Countries of the World, Areas and Populations of | 
the: see AREAS AND POPULATIONS OF THE COUNTRIES OF THE | 
WoRrLD. ) 

| 


(1895- ), French-U.S@ 


, Liat 
Cournand, Andre Frederic io ciciogist. was con 
winner of the 1956 Nobel prize in medicine with Dickinson W.. 
Richards and Werner Forssmann (qq.v.) for pioneer research in 
the detection and treatment of heart disease. The official award. 
citation of the Nobel prize committee stated that their research 
had made possible the diagnosis of cardiac disease “earlier and. 
with greater certainty than before,” thus increasing “the | 
prospects of preventing further deterioration.” Cournand. 
Richards and Forssmann shared the Nobel prize committee’ 
cash prize of $38,684. 

Cournand, born at Paris, Fr., on Sept. 24, served in the 


y 
i 


yecame a staff member of Bellevue hospital, New York city, in 
930 and later was appointed a chief resident. In 1935 he joined 
fe faculty of the Columbia university college of physicians and 
lirgeons, becoming full professor of medicine in rgst. During 
Vorld War II he was an investigator with the U.S. Office of Scien- 
fic Research and Development. He was also named sectional 
}aairman of the National Heart institute in Washington, D.C. 
Hernand became a U.S. citizen in 19q4r. 
| Describing the prize-winning research of Cournand and Rich- 
‘ds, the Nobel prize committee’s citation of Oct. 18, 1956, 
id that the awards had been made for “discoveries concerning 
eart catheterization and pathological changes in the circulatory 
*stem.” 


ourts: see Law. 

ranberries: see Fruit. 

redit, Consumer: see ConsuMER CREDIT. 

redit Unions: see Co-operatives: Farm Crepit System. 


. ime United States.—Crime-reporting procedures in the 
* US. distinguish between part I and part II offenses. 
ategories of crimes that are most likely to be known to the 
lice are included in the first group. Since most part II crimes 
come known only when arrests are made, crime statistics for 
sese offenses on a national basis are not available. 
While the population of the country had increased only 9% 
ace 1950, part I crimes were 26% more prevalent in 1955 than 
{the former year. The 1955 crime rate was 15.9% greater than 
He 1950 rate. 
While 1955 was the first year in eight not to register an in- 
fease in part_I crimes, the decrease from 1954 was slight (only 
2%) and the first half of 1956 experienced a 14.4% increase 
er comparable 1955 crimes. The increases and decreases in the 
weral classes of part I crimes during both these periods were 
<shown in Table I. 


ale |—Per Cent Change in Estimated Number of Part | Crimes Known to 
olice in 1955 Compared With Number in 1954, and in First Six Months 


x of 1956 Compared With First Half of 1955 
Per cent change 

First half 
f Part | crimes 1954-55 1955-56 
der and nonnegligent manslaughter. . . 2. 1. 2 - sw ee 0.0 4,0 
MDa Dy Megigence 26s uf. OS eee ee 3.7 10,2 
(Re Fae Se ae ee - 5.9 6.8 
eibbery.. eres —14.7 —1.1 
~Ymravated assault ae —-0.9 2.8 
Welary (breaking and entering) —5.1 4.7 
eny (theft s 1.5 18.5 
> theft. ae 52 22:3 
; Total 2% —0.2 14.4 


‘omparison of 1955 statistics with those of 1954 reveals that 
mes against persons as a group increased while crimes against 
pperty as a group decreased in number. While both larceny 
j auto theft were commoner in 1955 than in 1954, their in- 
hased numbers were compensated for by greater decreases in 
bberies and burglaries. 

{t is interesting to note that, while crime rates increase 
h population concentration, the 1955 decreases in crime 
quency were in urban areas and the greatest decrease was 
verienced in the group of large cities. While urban crime de- 
rased 0.8%, rural crime increased 1.8%; while urban murders 
eased 1.7%, murders increased 3.1% in rural areas; while 
an robberies decreased 15.3%, robberies decreased only 12% 
tural areas. 

Chis trend, favourable for the urban communities, did not 
tinue during the first half of 1956. Comparison of the first 
months of 1956 with the same period in 1955 shows that both 
than’and rural crime increased in approximately the same pro- 
tion: 14% for urban crime and 14.6% for rural crime. The 
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great increases in urban crime were found in the categories of 
rape (13.3%), larceny (18.1%) and auto theft (27.1%). 

Crime statistics for 1955 continued to show that on the whole 
cities with greater populations have higher crime rates than the 
smaller communities. Comparisons of 1955 figures with those 
for 1954, however, show that an over-all decrease in crime was 
experienced only by the large cities as a group—those in ex- 
cess of 250,000 population. Comparison of the first six-month 
period of 1955 with that of 1956 indicates that the crime rates 
of these large cities, as a group, increased in all categories ex- 
cept robbery, in which the crime rate was unchanged. On the 
whole, however, the crime rates of the smaller cities increased 
at an even greater pace. 

Analysis of the 1955 increases and decreases from the 1954 
frequency of types of crimes reveals changes. For example, a 
comparison of the frequency of robberies classified according 
to property attacked shows a consistent decrease in all cate- 
gories (highway, commercial house, gasoline station, chain store, 
residence, bank and miscellaneous) except bank. The number of 
bank robberies increased from 122 to 142 during this time. Only 
1.3% of robberies in 1955 were committed in dwellings, a 24.7% 
decrease from 1954. While the frequency of rape increased 
8.7%, statutory rape decreased 4.6%. In the larceny class of 
crime, pocket picking, purse snatching and thefts from autos 
(except accessories) decreased by the following percentages, 
respectively: 15.2, 13.5 and 9g; all other categories of larcenies 
increased in 1955. Of all residence burglaries in that year, 54.6% 
were committed at night. 

The 1955 average loss per property crime, excluding auto 
thefts, was $108 as compared with $111 in 1954. The average 
robbery loss, however, increased from $219 in 1954 to $246 in 
1955. Of all larcenies (excluding auto thefts), 72.6% involved 
thefts of less than $50. This was approximately the same pro- 
portion as in 1954. 

The per capita loss in property crimes including auto thefts 
in 427 cities amounted to $3.82 in 1955, based on 1950 census 
figures. Recoveries of 56.8% (compared with 55.6% in 1954) 
held the unrecovered per capita loss to $1.63. 

Comparison of arrest data for 1954 and 1955 from 1,162 cities 
having a total 1950 population of 36,000,000 showed an increase 
of only 0.4%. Cities having more than 25,000 inhabitants re- 
ported a decrease of 0.7% while smaller communities experienced 
a 5.1% increase. There were no significant shifts in the distri- 
bution of arrests among the crime classifications. Drunkenness 


POLICE CORDON searching a Long Island, N.Y., field for clues in the gangland 
killing of a hoodlum believed to be involved in the acid attack which blinded 
Victor Riesel (qg.v.) in April 1956 
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continued to account for a substantial proportion of all arrests; 
43.1% of all male arrests and 29% of all female arrests were 
for this offense. 

The increasing frequency of juvenile crime was reflected in 
the greater proportion of persons arrested who were less than 
18 years of age. This group accounted for ro. 5% of all arrests 
in 1955 as compared with 9.7% in 1954. Of those younger than 
18 years, 40% were under 15, which was approximately the same 
proportion as in 1954. Persons under 18 years of age accounted 
for 42.3% of the arrests for part I crimes; of these, 47. 9% were 
under the age of 15. 

The increase in the proportion of persons arrested for certain 
offenses who were under 18 years of age is apparent from the 
figures in Table II. 


Table !l_—Per Cent of Persons Arrested Under 18 Years of Age 


Per cent under 18 Per cent under 18 
19 1955 


Offense 1954 1955 Offense 54 

Robpery ¢ at = = © 18.7 21.4 Raper. ctis fs ene 15.3 18.1 
Aggravated assault . 6.6 7 fe Narcotic drug law 

Other assaults. . . . 5.9 6.8 violations. . . «+ 2.4 3.6 
Burgiarycus 2 06 « 49.0 O237" Weapons law 

Larceny ..- +. 43.6 46.9 violations. . . . > 13.1 16.8 
Auto theff ..... 57.6 62.2 Liquor law violations . 10.7 11.4 
Stolen property Disorderly conduct. . 9.8 10.3 

law violations . . . 26.0 27.5 


(See also FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION; JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENCY; Law; SECRET SERVICE, U-S.) (O. W. W.) 

England and Wales.—The decline in the total of indictable 
offenses known to the police continued in 1954 but was not main- 
tained in 1955. A fall of 38,662 was followed by a slight rise 
of 3,758. There was also a slight decrease in the percentage of 
crimes cleared up from 49.2% to 48.7%. Broken down into types 
of offenses, this over-all rise showed an increase in larceny, re- 
ceiving, sexual offenses and violence against the person, and a 
decrease in breaking and entering and in frauds and false pre- 
tenses. 

Still comparing 1955 with 1954, there was an increase of 1% 
in the number found guilty of indictable offenses compared with 
1.5% in the case of nonindictable offenses. Traffic offenses (dealt 
with summarily) comprised 55.5% of the total number of persons 
found guilty of offenses of all kinds. Larceny, at 9.3%, con- 
stituted the next largest group. 

More motoring offenses were recorded in 1955 than ever be- 
fore, a total of 643,855, and an increase of 5.8% over the previous 
year. 

The general trend in the years following World War II for 
persons of all ages found guilty of indictable offenses was a rise 
to a peak in 1951 and then a decline. This rise was occasioned 
mainly by the increase in delinquency among children under 14 
years, and the fall was greatest in this age-group. The sex dif- 
ferential (7.e., ratio of male to female crime) shows the effects 
of the war to have been greater in the case of women, particu- 
larly among juveniles, than of men. 


1938 1951 1955 
Total number of indictable offenses known to the police . 283,220 524,506 438,085 
NCHS G.G 696, G OSC Ds CMOMICR Cm CHreCeCnesera ers Lc 199,951 355,407 295,035 
Breaking;and enifering 29. 2 5 3 6 ot ew ttt 49,184 95,946 74,907 
Fravdssanditdise pretenses. © 2 2 «2 + 6 6 si0s\ she 16,097 27,415 22,966 
SaxvUalomenses wemmeels) loc) ee c) ve PR he re et ar, 5,018 14,633 17,078 
Violence against the person... .-......4.4. 2,721 6,516 7,884 


One of the most noticeable features of this table is the steady 
increase since 1938 of sexual offenses and offenses against the 
person. 

Renewed attention during the year was given by the police to 
adult gangs particularly to those carrying on warfare among 
their members and operating so-called protection rackets from 
the racecourses. 


(See also PoLtcE; PRISONS.) Gs. .CasSR;) 


CROWTHER—CUBA 


(1907- ), British economist and| 
Crowther, Geoffrey journalist was born at Leeds, May | 
13. He was educated at Leeds grammar school, at Oundle and| 
at Clare college, Cambridge, afterward studying at Yale and| 
Columbia universities. After a period as economic adviser to the} 
Irish banks’ standing committee in 1932 he joined the Economist,| 
where henceforward his main activities and influence were con-| 
centrated, and became assistant editor in 1935. In 1938 the} 
paper’s editorship devolved upon him. He combined this office} 
with that of a director of the Economist Newspaper Ltd. and} 
upon resigning as editor in March 1956 retained his connection} 
with the organization as a managing director. 

In April 1956 he was appointed London chairman of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, bringing to this essentially Anglo-| 
American enterprise a firm belief in the indispensability of the’ 
transatlantic alliance. This had been the cornerstone of his edi- 
torial policy at the Economist, where he had been responsible for} 
introducing a detailed section on United States affairs. 

During World War II Crowther advised the ministry of supply 
(1940-41) and the ministry of information (1941-42), and was} 
deputy head of the joint war production staff, ministry of pro- 
duction (1942-43). He also edited Transatlantic from 1943 tg 
1945, was editor of Europa Publications from 1940 and its di- 
rector from 1945 to 1950. His contributions to academic eco- 
nomics were An Introduction to the Study of Prices (with Sir 
W. T. Layton, 1935) and An Outline of Money (1941). He also} 
published Ways and Means (1936), Economics for Democrats} 
(1939) and Ways and Means of War (1940). 


Crude Oil: see PETROLEUM. 
c bh The large island and numerous small islands lying be-! 
lu a. tween 20° and 25° N. lat. and 74° and 85° W. long!!! 


prising Havana’s metropolitan area are quite large (Marianao’ 
226,252, and Guanabacoa 104,957). Other large cities and their} 
populations ek census) are an de Cuba 163,237, Camasf 


58, 160. and Pinar del Rio 46,182. There are 12 bite? cities witlhs 
more than 25,000 inhabitants each. The final report of the 195 at 
census revealed that 57% (3,324,628) of Cuba’s population live 
in cities and towns and 43% (2,504,401) in small villages and | 
rural areas. By race, the report classifies 72.8% as white, 12 4%. i 
as Afro-American, 14.5% as mixed and 0.3% as Asiatic. There 
were 149,327 foreigners domiciled in Cuba in Jan. 1953, of 
whom 74,561 were Spaniards, 27,543 Haitians, 14,421 British) 
(chiefly West Indians), 11,834 Chinese and 6,503 citizens of 
the United States. 

History. —Fulgencio Batista was president throughout 1956 | 
Early in the year, an abortive revolutionary movement culmi i 
nated in the arrest and expulsion of former President Carlos Prio 
Socarras. In October another plot was uncovered which was also! 
attributed to Prio. 

The year 1956 was one of relative prosperity in Cuba. Rain- 
fall in the sugar areas was below normal, so that many mills 
reported late in the year that they would not be able to fill 
their quotas for 1956-57 production. The quota base was the 
same as for 1955, 4,600,000 long tons, the first increase since | 
1952. Contrary to expectations, the carry-over into 1957 was 
the smallest in years. Prices, accordingly, were firm. Coffee was 
sold abroad in volume for the first time in ten years. New 
nickel developments in the province of Oriente competed with 


ke steadily expanding Nicaro mining enterprise. Oil in volume 
|| good quality was found at considerable depth in various 
jaces; one well near Havana averaged 520 bbl. daily. The Com- 
hia Técnica Cubana began to operate a plant, built with a 
\vernment loan, to manufacture newsprint from sugar cane 
sidue (bagasse). A large enterprise of the United States 
jtablished a substantial plant for the manufacture of glass con- 


Of the $100,000,000 in bonds issued by the Bank for Economic 
#4 Social Development (known as ‘“‘Bandes”) in 1955 under the 
jan to issue $350,000,000 as part of a four-year plan of eco- 
mic diversification, only $2,000,000 remained unallocated by 
yn. 1956. On June 13 a further issue of $150,000,000 was au- 
prized, and in the ensuing three months more than $80,000,000 
re allocated, mainly to urban and rural road construction and 
Jer public works. 
y the end of the year, the task of organizing and consolidat- 
; the floating debts of Cuba, many years under way, was vir- 
(jilly completed. The floating debt incurred prior to 1940 had 
Jen sifted thoroughly and certified at about $25,000,000, while 
Witt originating from 1940 to 1955 was expected to stand at 
s than $80,000,000. It was believed that early in 1957 the 
ial of approximately $100,000,000 could be properly funded, 
that Cuba for the first time in a generation would be rid 
yitthe worst menace to the stability of the currency, namely, 
-Jiting debt. Consolidation operations and the public works 
ads of “Bandes” had increased the funded debt by 47%, or 
66,000,000 from Dec. 31, 1954, to Dec. 31, 1955, when the 
ded debt stood at $581,800,000; and these two same factors 


Fi ing the year, apart from some acrimonious exchanges with 
Dominican Republic. The president attended the meeting of 


(C. E. Mc.) 


}ducation.—In the school year 1952-53 public primary schools had an 
“@iment of 634,924 and 23,163 teachers; private schools had 98,724 
“ents. There were 21 institutes for secondary education with 26,413 
ents, 10 normal schools with 1,817 students; and 45 other schools 
11,545 students. University education was available at the University 
y@@avana (18,379 students), Oriente university (Santiago de Cuba) 
_ #55), Santa Clara university (Santa Clara) (767) and the Catholic 
bersity of Villanova (Havana) (523). 
m@ance.—The monetary unit is the peso, officially pegged at par with 
U.S. dollar. The budget for the fiscal year 1956-57 (July 1-June 30) 
iWpolaced initially at $330,149,470 (1955-56: $312,874,863). On June 30, 
s. the consolidated public debt amounted to $612,244,600. Currency 
irculation (March 31, 1956) was $385,000,000; demand deposits, 
# 000,000. The U.S. department of commerce estimated U.S. direct pri- 
jinvestments in 1955 at $723,000,000, of which public utility invest- 
aks accounted for $305,000,000. The cost-of-living index (Havana) 
Hi at 98 in March 1956 (1953=100). National income was estimated 
=,723,000,000 in 1954. 5 
ade and Communications.—Exports in wee hee $594,155,4343 im- 
is ,528,237 (1954: $487,880,770). Leading exports in 1955 
; ay tobacco and products (7%), molasses (6%), nickel 
‘}) and copper (2%). Leading customers were the U.S. (67%), the 
U3.R. (6%), Japan (4%), western Germany (3%) and the Netherlands 
}}: leading suppliers, the U.S. (71%), the Netherlands Antilles (3%), 
“wern Germany (3%) and Canada (3%). Leading import groups in 1954 
jyufided foodstuffs and beverages (31%), machinery, apparatus and ve- 
bls (19%) and stone, earth, ore, glass and clay products (12 To). a 
iilways (1949) included 3,017 mi. of main line, 660 mi. of sidings 
jalyards and 7,870 mi. of industrial trackage. Roads (1949) included 
‘ti) mi. of paved highways and 600 mi. of improved highways. On 
Ji. 30, 1956, there were 131,250 privately owned automobiles, 45,381 
jemks and 4,415 buses. Telephones (Jan. 1, 1956) numbered 142,359, 
‘7icof which were located in Havana. There were (1954) ro television 
pns and (1955) 200,000 television sets. Mie 
riculture—Production of sugar in the 1955-56 season, limited by 
‘ment decree, was 5,225,000 short tons; that of blackstrap molasses, 
100 gal.; high-test molasses, 115,000,000 gal. Production estimates 
ther crops in 1955-56 included rice (rough) 400,000,000 lb.; coffee 
100 bags of 132 lb. each; cacao 4,360,000 lb.; oranges 1,900,000 
of 70 Ib. each; grapefruit 200,000 boxes of 80 lb. each; tobacco 
' 1955) 104,683,000 lb.; henequen (1955) 19,300,000 Ib. In 1951- 
pere, were an estimated 4,033,000 cattle, 1,286,000 pigs and 194,000 


nufactures.—Production in 1955 included cement 423,600 metric tons; 
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rayon filament yam 5,160 tons; beer 117,919,422 1.; alcohol 183,223,038 
l.; rubber tires 101,069; tubes 46,994. Sales of electric energy by the one 
large company (representing about 90% of total production) were 1,020,- 
424,000 kw.hr.; total installed capacity (1954) was 500,000 kw. : 
Minerals.—Copper production totalled 19,507 short tons in r955. Ex- 
ports included nickel 15,585 metric tons; manganese ore 258,442 tons; 
Iron ore 122,506 tons; chrome ore 47,732 tons. Crude petroleum production 
was 1,013,999 gal. (J. W. Mw.) 
ENCycLop&pIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Caribbean Sky Cruise (1955); 
Cuba (1955). 


Curacao: see NETHERLANDS ANTILLES. 


Curling The Mitchell medal, one of the most desired prizes 
‘in the sport, was won in 1956 by the Utica (N.Y.) 
club’s no. r rink, skipped by Roy Read. A quartet from Hunts- 
ville, Ont., led by Wally Irwin, won the Allen medal. The Coun- 
try Club cup, third-place award, went to the Utica no. 2 team, 
skipped by Proctor Eldred, Jr. E. J. Belanger’s Nashua (N.H.) 
four overpowered Midland, Ont., for the Dewar cup. 

Play for the Gordon grand national champion rink medal took 
place at Schenectady, N.Y., Feb. 10-13. Top honours in the 
87-year-old competition went to the Utica no. 2 team, skipped 
by Fred Parkinson. The Emmet consolation was won by Maho- 
pac, N.Y., and the Mohawk consolation by the Ardsley Curling 
club (N.Y.). The 20th tournament for the Douglas medal was 
held at Mount Hope, N.Y., Jan. 13-15, and the big prize went to 
the Toronto Granites. St. Andrews no. 3, defeated Russell Wes- 
ton’s Ardsley no. 3 team in the Griffith medal consolation 
play. 

St. George Curling club of Montreal, headed by Fred Rubbra, 
captured the big prize in the 7oth annual international at Detroit, 
Mich., Jan. 5-8, 1956. The Galt (Ont.) side outscored Hamilton 
(Ont.) for the Detroit cup, and the Erwin Palmer trophy went. 
to Hugh St. Clair’s four from Milwaukee. Twenty U.S. teams 
met 20 Canadian rinks in opening-round play on a total-score 
basis, and the U.S. took the Ahern trophy for the first time, win- 
ning 199-165. 

The eighth annual national championship of the United States 
Women’s Curling association was held at the Chicago Curling 
club in Northbrook, Ill., and the Indian Hill club at Winnetka, 
Ill., Feb. 14-17. The three-year reign of the Wauwatosa (Wis.) 
Nell Granites club rink came to an end when the Chicago 
Heathers took top honours. The Heathers also won the Appleton 
and Indian Hill prizes; Wauwatosa won the Exmoor trophy; and 
the Indian Hill Squaws gained the Skokie award. 

The first international bonspiel for teen-agers took place at 
Utica, Dec. 17-18, 1955, and Brockville (Ont.) no. 2 was victor. 
Utica no. 2 led the second group, and Morrisburg (Ont.) won 
the third group prize. All records for schoolboy play went over- 
board during the 1955 Christmas holidays at Winnipeg, Man., 
when 230 rinks competed in the annual province-wide bonspiel. 
The Kenora (Ont.) rink triumphed. 

Playoffs were necessary to decide the annual playdowns for 
the Canadian championships at Moncton, N.B., early in March. 
High mark of the big bonspiel came in the crucial game for Mac- 
donald’s Brier Tankard when Billy Walsh, Manitoba skip, broke 
a 7-7 deadlock to conquer Ontario. Central Collegiates of Regina, 
Sask., won the schoolboy playoff. 

Other winning teams, with skips in parentheses, included the 
following: 

St. Paul (Minn.) international—St. Paul (A. E. Venables.) 

Winchester (Mass.) international—Fredericton, N.B. (Art Limerick). 

Portage (Wis.) mixed—Portage club (Harold Sommers). 

Brookline (Mass.) women’s international—the (Brookline) Country 
Club (Mrs. U. H. Crocker). 

Rankin trophy—Montreal West (Peter Millar). 

Duluth (Minn.) international—Ft. William, Ont. (Bob Murray). 

Midwest championship—Portage Curling club (K. Lauterbach). 


Lake Placid (N.Y.) international—Granite Curling club, Toronto (C. R. 


Mills.) 
Lake Placid mixed bonspiel—Sudbury, Ont. (Charles ae a H) 
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Currency: see COINAGE: EXCHANGE CONTROL AND EXCHANGE 
Rates. See also under various countries. 


» The 1956 United States senior open title was won 
Cycling. by Jack Disney of Altadena, Calif., for the third 
consecutive time. The women’s national title went to Nancy Nie- 
man of Detroit. Mich., and the junior open crown was carried 
off by Dave Staub of San Francisco, Calif. Billy Zisa of New 
Milford, N.J., took the New York city, New Jersey state, New 
England states and national juvenile championships. Ted Smith 
of Buffalo, N.Y., won U.S. all-around honours at Hartford, Conn., 
Sept. 2 when ne finished 51, sec. ahead of Art Longsjo of Fitch- 
burg, Mass. The 13th annual s50-mi. tour of Somerville, N.J., 
on May 30 was won by Jackie Heid of Rockaway, N.Y. He led 
a field of 136 riders, scoring by only 2 ft. over Ted Smith. Al 
Stiller of Chicago took a 5o-mi. national event at Patchin, N.Y., 
and Sal Barone of Brooklyn, N.Y., won a 5o0-mi. test at Com- 
mack, N.Y. Olympic trials in California in September produced 
top performances, including a new national record of 1 min. 13.5 
sec. for 1,000 metres set by Allen Bell of the U.S. navy. (See also 
OtympPic GAMES.) 

World Championships.—Copenhagen was the scene of sev- 
eral world title races. Frans Mahn (Neth.) won the amateur road 
championship there on Aug. 25, with Michel Rosseau of France 
earning amateur sprint honours four days later. Reg Harris 
(Great Britain) won the international professional grand prix 
for the third straight time on Aug. 5. Antonio Maspes of Italy, 
was world professional sprint ruler and Rik Van Steenbergen 
(Belg.) took the professional road title. On Aug. 6, a U.S. cyclist, 
Jeanne Robinson of Detroit, set a women’s track record of 15.2 
sec. for 200 metres from a flying start at Alexandria Park stadium 
in Portsmouth, Eng. 

Tour de France.—This grind of 2,765 mi., which extended 
over 24 days with stops in 22 cities, was won in 1956 by Roger 
Walkowiak, a Frenchman of Polish descent, who led Gilbert 
Bauvin of France by 1 min. 25 sec. Stan Ockers of Belgium won 
the 5-day Grand Prix of Nations race that ended in Rome on 
April 29, and Bernard Gauthier of France won the annual Bor- 
deaux-to-Paris road event of June 3. eW, lek) 


C.Y.O.: see SocreTIeEs AND AssociATIONs, U.S.: Catholic Or- 
ganizations for Youth. 


ip This British island colony and strategic base in the 
yprus. eastern Mediterranean is about 4o mi. from the south- 
ern coast of Turkey. Area: 3,572 sq.mi. Pop. (1946 census) 
450,114 (80.8% Orthodox Greeks, 17.7% Moslem Turks); 
(1955 est.) 520,000. Chief towns (pop., 1954 est.): Nicosia 
(cap.) 42,000; Limassol 27,300; Famagusta 20,900; Larnaca 
16,600. Governor in 1956: Field Marshal Sir John Harding. 

History.—The terrorism which began in 1955 continued 
throughout the early months of 1956. Negotiations between the 
governor, Field Marshal Sir John Harding, and Archbishop 
Makarios proceeded and at the end of February the British co- 
lonial secretary, A. Lennox-Boyd, flew to the island to meet the 
archbishop and the Turkish leaders. On his return to London the 
colonial secretary announced in the house of commons that the 
archbishop had seen the text of a statement he proposed to issue, 
setting out the British government’s policy on Cyprus. This docu- 
ment stated that it was not the British government’s position 
that the principle of self-determination should never be applica- 
ble to Cyprus. It was the government’s position that it was not 
at that time a practical proposition on account of the situation 
in the east Mediterranean. 

The colonial secretary went on to say that the British govern- 
ment was in favour of a wide measure of immediate self- 
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government and was ready to send a constitutional commissione 
to the island to draft a constitution, but the archbishop was no 
prepared to associate himself with the statement, although h 
was ready to co-operate in framing a constitution when satisfied 
on certain points relating to the amnesty it was proposed to de 
clare, and in regard to the Greek elected majority under th 
proposed conistitution. Since the archbishop was not satisfies 
the negotiations had broken down. There followed the deporta 
tion of the archbishop and the Bishop of Kyrenia to th 
Seychelles, the government of Cyprus declaring that it had ev 
dence that they were deeply implicated in the campaign of ter 
rorism started by the organization EOKA (Ethniki Organos¢ 
Kypriakou Agonos, or National Organization of Cypriot Strug 
gle). During the debate on this action in the house of common} 
the prime minister said that the most culpable aspect of t 
archbishop’s conduct had been his failure to condemn terroris 
publicly. 

During June the governor of Cyprus went to London ford full 
ther discussions about the future of Cyprus. The chief of th) 
British imperial general staff, Gen. Sir G. Templer, then visite} 
Ankara, presumably to ascertain the views of the Turks. On hy 
return the prime minister stated that though the principle cj 
self-determination had been accepted, the problem was how 
could be applied so as to protect the interests not only of Grez 
Britain but of Turkey. As it had proved impossible to obta 
international agreement, he said, it had been decided that fe 
the present no progress by these means could be realized. On t. 
other hand it was decided to send Lord Radcliffe to Cypr 
immediately to make recommendations on a new liberal constity 
tion for the island, including safeguards for the interests of a 
communities. 

Shortly afterward, EOKA announced that to prevent furth 
bloodshed and to help achieve a settlement, it had ordered tl 
cessation of hostilities. The governor replied that the membe 
of EOKA might surrender with their arms within three weeks ar 
decide whether to be evacuated to Greece or to remain in Cyp 
In the latter event they would be detained during the eme 
gency but would not be tried for any terrorist offense unle 
the government had evidence that they had committed violen 
against the person. This offer was rejected by EOKA, ay 
violence began again with renewed intensity. During April 195 
Oct. 1956 165 persons lost their lives, including 51 Britiy 
servicemen and the U.S. vice-consul in Nicosia. yy 

(See Greece; Maxartos III.) (B. A. C. SE) § 


Education.—Schools: primary (1953-54) 730, pupils 67,904; (195 p 
secondary 57, pupils 19,660; agricultural 2; trade 1: teacher trainil 
colleges 2, students 320. E 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: piastra (64.3 piastras=$1 U.S) 
Budget (excluding development fund, 1955 revised est.): revenue £1 1,438 
152, expenditure £11,135,285. Foreign trade (1955): imports £30,420,0¢ 
exports £18,239,000. Main products and exports (1955, in metric tons} 
pyrites 970,635, asbestos 12,843, copper 2,851; also citrus, carobs, wii) 
olives, potatoes. : 


Czechoslovakia A people’s republic of central Euror : 

* Czechoslovakia is bounded west ai) 
northwest by Germany, north and northeast by Poland, east 1 
the U.S.S.R., south by Hungary and Austria. Area: 49,354 sq.n} 
(including autonomous Slovakia, 18,902 sq.mi.). Pop. (19.9) 
census) : 12,164,095 (including Slovakia 3,402,300); (1955 est.# 
13,089,000 (including Slovakia 3,750,000). Language (1955 est.) 
Czech 65. 4%; Slovak Diy. 1%; German 1.4%; Hungarian oe 19} 


Catholic anny rite) 973. 5%: Protestant (all aa 
7.7%, Czechoslovak Church 5.4%: Greek Catholic 4%; Gre} 
Orthodox 1%; Jewish 2.4%; atheist 5.8%. Chief towns (pot: 
1947 census): Prague (cap.) 922,284; igh 273,127; Moravs} 
Ostrava 180,960; Bratislava 165,134; Plzen Liberec 117,81 
First secretary of the Communist party of Czechoslovakia | 
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Above: TERR eapons by detective after the murder of a 
British policeman (under blanket at left) in Nicosia 


Below: OLD WOMAN being photographed for an identity card. From June 1956 every Cypriot 
of 12 years or older was required to carry such a card 


Above: BRITISH SOLDIER, stationed on a 
Nicosia rooftop, controlling traffic below 


Below: BARBED WIRE separating the Greek 
and Turkish sectors of Nicosia 


Below: EXILED CHURCHMEN Bishop Kyprianos (left) of Kyrenia 
and Archbishop Makarios, accused of leading the enosis (union with 
Greece) movement, arriving by boat at Mahé Island of the Seychelles 
group where they were placed under the guard of Maj. Trevor Wil- 
liams (right), chief of police. The man second from right is the 
bishop’s secretary 


eee 
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1956, Antonin Novotny; president of the republic, Antonin 
Zapotocky; chairman of the council of ministers, Vilem Siroky. 

History.—On Jan. 1, 1956, Czechoslovakia embarked on its 
second five-year plan, which called by the end of 1960 for an 
increase in gross industrial production of at least 50% (61.5% 
in Slovakia), and in agricultural production of roughly 30% 
(39.8% in Slovakia). Despite a planned increase in consumer 
goods the emphasis remained on heavy industry. 

According to the Central Trades Union council, all industries 
except heavy engineering were still abreast of their aims at the 
end of September. However, throughout the year coal produc- 
tion remained a problem, mainly because of a shortage of man- 
power and high absenteeism, and by mid-October the situation 
was admitted to be serious. 

In agriculture the collectivization drive was vigorously pur- 
sued, but with persuasion rather than threats. It was claimed in 
September that 56% of all villages had some form of co-operative 
and cultivated more than one-third of the arable land. The State 
Statistical office’s half-yearly report had stated that 46.5% of 
all arable land was farmed by the “Socialist sector” (7.e., pro- 
ducers’ co-operatives and state farms). The 1956 grain and 
potato harvests were said to be good but throughout the year 
the press published complaints about food supplies and, par- 
ticularly, meat shortages. In the annual price reductions on 
April 1 basic foodstuffs were reduced only slightly, if at all. 
However, supplies of food and consumer goods, although still 
unsatisfactory, slowly improved. A new National Insurance act 
published in October, increased sickness benefits and pensions. 
On Oct. 1 the standard working week was reduced to 46 hours. 

Trade relations were greatly extended, particularly with under- 
developed countries, and Czechoslovakia exhibited at a number 
of middle and far eastern, as well as European, trade fairs. A 
trade agreement with Great Britain was signed on Oct. 22. 

In the political field, the Communist party and government 
showed some skill in handling the situation produced by the 2oth 
congress of the Communist party of the Soviet Union. Since the 
“personality cult”? had never been seriously practised in Czech- 
oslovakia, no major changes of leadership were called for; the 
only casualty was Alexei Cepicka, minister of defense (son-in- 
law of former Pres. Klement Gottwald), who subsequently re- 
appeared as chairman of the Office for Inventions and Normaliza- 
tion. 

The apparent freedom to criticize allowed by the new party 
line was fully exploited by both writers and students. At the 
2nd congress of Czechoslovak writers in April several speakers 
were so bitterly critical of the methods of Communism that Pres. 
Antonin Zapotocky, himself a novelist, had to administer a sharp 
rebuke. In May students of Prague and Bratislava universities 
staged demonstrations ridiculing the Communists and drew up 
lists of demands for greater freedom, political as well as aca- 
demic, which they succeeded in circulating widely. 

In June a special Communist party conference, originally 
summoned to discuss the new five-year plan, gave government 
and party leaders an opportunity to warn the country as a whole 
that the new freedom to criticize was strictly limited, and ex- 
cluded the party, the Soviet Union and Communism as such. One 
result of this conference, however, was a bill designed to give 
greater autonomy to the Slovak governmental organs, approved 
by parliament on July 30. 

Czechoslovakia remained outwardly quiet throughout the Pol- 
ish changes and the Hungarian revolution, and every medium of 
propaganda declared the country’s unshakable allegiance to the 
Soviet Union. The number of alleged spies arrested at this time, 
and Zapotocky’s broadcast warning on Nov. 3 that “we shall not 
allow anyone to threaten our Socialist system by any demagogic 
slogans, demands or pretexts whatsoever,” nevertheless betrayed 


DAHOMEY—DAIRY PRODUCTS 


nervousness about the state of feeling in the country. 
(5.5, Sy 


Education.—Schools (1953): nursery, pupils 165,000; primary 9,045, 
pupils 1,030,000; higher primary 2,745, pupils 473,000, secondary 304, 
pupils 80,300; vocational, pupils (1956) 139,000; institutions of higher 
education (1956) 17, students 48,000. There were also Hungarian, German, | 
Ukrainian and Polish schools. : 

Finance.—Budget (koruny, 1956 est.): revenue 90,304,200,000; expendi-| 
ture 89,886,900,000, including 48,092,700,000 (53.5%) invested in the, 
national economy. Monetary unit; koruna with official exchange rate, high) 
and fictitious, of 7.20 koruny to the U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade—UN Economic Commission for Europe’s estimates, in U.S.) 
dollars, 1954: trade turnover with all countries: $1,940,000,000, includ-| 
ing $1,450,000,000 with the countries of the Communist group. | 

Transport and Communications.—Highways (1955): 43,718 mi. Licensed) 
motor vehicles (Dec. 1955): cars 105,000, commercial 73,000. Railways) 
(1947): 8,161 mi. Air transport (1953 est.): 1,689,000 km. flown; 20,-j 
541,000 passenger-kilometies. Telephones (1954 est.): 350,700. Radic} 
receiving sets (Dec. 1952): 2,717,000, including 320,000 in Slovakia. ' 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1934-38 average; 1948-52 in pa-/ 
rentheses): wheat 1,513,000 (1,486,000); barley 1,109,000 (1,c60,000) ;} 
oats 1,212,000 (966,000); rye 1,568,000 (1,230,000); potatoes 9,63 5,000) 
(6,780,000); sugar beets 4,664,000 (4,253,000). Livestock (1938; latest) 
estimates in parentheses); cattle 4,376,000 (1954: 3,840,000); pigs 3,538.) 
000 (1953: 3,456,000); sheep 533,000 (1953: 1,110,000); horses 662,00c} 
(1950: 640,000). { 

Industry.—Production (metric tons if not otherwise stated, 1937; 1955 
in parentheses): coal 16,672,000 (22,100,000); lignite 17,895,000 (40, 
700,000); coke 3,280,000 (7,000,000); electricity 4,115.000,000 (15,000,-} 
000,000) kw.hr.; iron ore 1,800,000 (2,500,000); pig iron 1,675,00c} 
(3,000,000); steel 2,301,000 (4,500,000); cement 1,273,000 (2,900,000) :} 
sulphuric acid 166,000 (384,000); motor vehicles 8,200 (14,700) lorry§ 
units (one lorry unit = three passenger cars); tractors (1955) 12,30¢ i 
units; cotton fabrics (1955) 340,300,000 m.; sugar 604,000 (658,800). | 
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Dair Products Total U.S. milk production in 1956 was ir ns 
y * excess Of 127,000,000,000 Ib., about 3% 
above the 1955 record of 123,500,000,000 lb. It was produced by 
20,998,000 milk cows, the fewest in the last quarter century 
Average production per cow in 1956 exceeded 6,000 lb. for the! 
first time. 

For the first eight months of 1956 the price of whole milkf 
to producers averaged $4.00 per hundredweight as compared witl|p 
$3.87 for the same months of 1955. Because of larger production) 
cash receipts were about 10% higher than in 1955, but higheilf 
production costs reduced the net increase. Milk sold directly! 
by farmers to consumers increased slightly to 21.1 cents pe! 
quart in September, as compared with 20.9 cents a year earlier! 
Government support prices on manufacturing milk were in| 
creased to $3.25 per hundredweight for the year April r, 1956, t 
March 31, 1957, as compared with $3.15 per hundredweight dur ® 
ing the preceding year. Buying prices for manufactured producti 
were raised accordingly. : 

Preliminary indications were that butter production in rg5() 
would utilize slightly more than 31,000,000,000 lb. of milk, tur1 
out 1,590,000,000 lb. of butter and supply at least 9 lb. fo” 
consumption per person. Production of creamery butter during) 
the first 7 months of 1956 was 911,000,000 Ib. as compared wit] 
899,000,000 lb. during the same months of 1955. The butte] 
buying price of the Commodity Credit corporation (C.C.C.) wal 
increased by 2 cents to 58.6 cents per pound after March 3h 
about 81% of parity. Government purchases during the firs 
part of the marketing year approximated those for the samp 
period of 1955, yet butter stocks held by the C.C.C. on Aug. 31, 
were only 61,822,000 lb. as compared with 268,776,000 lb. a yea’ 
earlier. For the year ended April 1, 1956, margarine sales wer 
slightly below the preceding year, whereas consumers used 4m 
more butter than in 1954-55. During the calendar year per capit) 
consumption was indicated as 9.0 lb. of butter and 8.0 lb. of 
margarine. 

Cheese production January through July 1956 was $87,000,001) 
Ib. of all types of cheese as compared with 869,000,000 lb. fo’ 
the same months of 1955. Consumption was indicated at 7.8 Ik! 
per person. Holdings of the C.C.C. were reduced to 278,635,001 
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Ib. as of Aug. 31, as compared with 365,957,000 lb. a year earlier. 
The much discussed dairy import quotas for 1955-56 included 
cheese limits by types as follows: cheddar, 2,777,500 Ib.; edam 
and gouda, 4,599,492 lb.; blue mould, 4,164,007 lb.; Italian types, 
9,199,201 lb. 

Production of evaporated milk declined moderately, but ice 
cream increased to 392,000,000 gal. for the first 7 months of 
1956, as compared with 371,000,000 gal. for the same period of 
1955. 


Milk Production in Principal Producing Countries 
(In millions of pounds) 


Preliminary Average, 
Country 1956 1955 1954 1946-50 

Bnitodkototes. tok. (fs: catia 127,000 123,554 122,294 Ze2O7 
France . Sees ste 39,400 40,406 40,903 27,256 
Western Germany 38,100 37,273 37,595 24,993 
United Kingdom 25,800 23,834 24,196 20,394 
SV MeMicee Stas) 5, 18,000 17,949 16,949 15,000 
Bandda . . . « « 17,600 apr 16,902 16,844 
Australia... 15,105 14,017 13,174 12,206 
Netherlands . 13,000 12,832 12,967 10,109 
New Zealand eee eerae 11,780 11,220 10,905 9,487 
21 CS AD oe Te ae 11,300 11,321 11,892 10,181 
Argentina . 11,200 11,183 10,589 7,762 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


The post-World War II upward trend in world milk production 
continued in 1956, with increases especially in North America 
and Oceania. Production in 22 primary producing countries in 
1956 was estimated at 381,000,000,000 lb., 2% more than in 
1955. Utilization as fluid milk increased to 37.6% of the total 


In 1955, 2% more than in the previous year. Diversion of milk 
to butter manufacture dropped to 34.9% of the total, from 35.9% 
in 1954. World utilization for cheese manufacture declined 
slightly to 11.8% of the total, and production of evaporated, 
condensed and powdered milk increased, as did feeding to live- 
stock, Apparently butter production, which had declined in 1955, 
increased in 1956 as did production of cheese and dried milk. 
(JeKeR) 
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Construction of dams for the optimum development of 
Dams. water resources proceeded at an increasing pace during 
1956. Table I lists 15 of the important dams of the world under 
construction or completed during 1956. World-wide attention 
was focused on the controversy over financing the 360-ft. Aswan 
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high dam on the Nile river in Egypt. The withdrawal in July of 
offers of financial assistance by the United States and Great 
Britain was purported to be one of the contributing factors in 
Egypt’s nationalization of the Suez canal, which, in turn, con- 
tributed to the precipitation of fighting in the middle east. The 
dam as planned would be located approximately 4 mi. upstream 
from the existing Aswan dam, and would be the world’s largest 
rock-fill dam. 

In Northern Rhodesia, at Kariba dam the 30-ft. by 4o-ft. di- 
version tunnel was completed in 1956. The 420-ft. high, 1,800-ft. 
long concrete arch dam would harness the great Zambesi river 
at Kariba gorge 250 mi. below Victoria falls and would create 
the world’s largest man-made lake. 

In the United States, on the Columbia river, construction was 
undertaken in 1956 on the 175-ft. high Priest Rapids dam, one 
of the projects under the federal government policy which fa- 
voured development of water resources in partnership with local 
agencies. Downstream, at the Dalles dam, the most critical phase 
of construction was passed in Oct. 1956, with closure of the 
dam ahead of schedule despite a to-day shutdown during the 
winter caused by severe cold weather and the necessity of flood- 
ing cofferdams during the heavy spring runoff. On the Snake 
river, tributary to the Columbia, the 395-ft. high Brownlee dam 
of the Idaho Power company’s three-dam Hell’s Canyon project 
was under way in 1956, despite continued efforts of the pro- 
ponents of government ownership of power facilities to have the 
Federal Power commission licence withdrawn in favour of the 
proposed government-owned single high dam project. 

On the Missouri river, at Oahe, the world’s largest rolled 
earth-fill dam, slides occurred in the left abutment area involving 
approximately 5,000,000 cu.yd. of material in an area approxi- 
mately 4-mi. long by 4-mi. wide. In order to speed the work of 
lining the downstream half of the outlet tunnels, the unusual feat 
was undertaken of moving the concrete batch plant bodily 2 mi. 
from the upstream to the downstream location. 

On the St. Lawrence river, between the United States and 
Canada, at the St. Lawrence International Hydro-electric De- 
velopment, first-stage construction was completed at the Long 
Sault and Iroquois dams in Oct. 1956, permitting the closure of 
the main river channel and the diversion of the full flow of the 
river through the completed portions of the dams. 

In Brazil, on the Rio Grande, the 220-ft. high, 1,725-ft. long, 


Table |.—Chief Dams Completed or Under Construction During 1956 


Maximum Crest 


height length Volume ‘ 
Name of dam River Place Type (feet) (feet) (cu. yd.) Purpose* Built by Progresst 
: ims: cies. wise « Bersimis Quebec, Can. Rock fill 200 2,200 3,800,000 P Quebec Hydro-electric commission U 
Seed . ss + + « « Chattahoochee Georgia, U.S. Earth fill 200 1,630 nese Fy Ny, 2 U.S. army engineers € 
i hington- Concrete gravity- ; F conc. ’ 
Bemeese ates a a Coteehia oeooe US. ocean gas = 2,250,000 rock N, P U.S. army engineers y 
i i ~ e « « « Missouri South Dakota, U.S. Earth fill 74 8,700 18,000,000 iN, .S. army engineers 4 
ee Cocron : é 3 Colorado Arizona, U.S. Concrete gravity aa : ion aA 8 P ae ee a redamaiicn v 
i A 5 i Switzerland Concrete gravity 84 ; i i rand Dixence, S.A. 
ae : A Crees Vansieeia Earth fill 100 47,500 15,000,000 l Ministry of public works [ 
RisGvolsin’ . so. ss) + Dranse Switzerland Concrete arch 780t 1.760 2,800,000 P a u 
Oahe ee von isk AlsSOUr South Dakota, U.S. Earth fill 230 9,300 78,000,000 Flats U.S. army engineers 4 ¢ 
Polisades. . . . . . . Snake, $.Fork Idaho, U.S. Earth fill 258 2,200 ‘13,800,000 1 P U.S. bureau of reclamation uy 
San Anionich . «ss» SanAntonioCr. California, U.S. Earth fill 160 3,850 6,050,000 F U8: girl engineers © 
Sariyar en ecient DAKGLYG Turkey Concrete gravity 360 820 730,000 P Hs ank — ate ¢ 
Serre Poncon nelle, «| te) Dorance France Eorth fill 402 —_ 18,000,000 P Electricité de France 
Whittier Narrows . - San Gabriel- E ete cee é 
i California, U.S. Earth fill 55 16,960 3,200,000 S. y eng é 
Wishon aise ve genes Californie: U.S. Rock fill 250 3,350 3,680,000 P Pacific Gas and Electric Corp. U 
*F =Flood Control; | =Irrigation; N =Navigation; P =Power. {C =Completed in 1956; U =Under Construction. tHighest in the world, 
Table Il_— World’s Largest Dams 
Height Lenath Volume ; Cone 
River Location (feet) (feet) (cu.yd.) Purposet (year 
Type of dam Name of dam ; al 
i bi Washington, U.S. 550 4,173 10,585,000 FI, P 
_.. A Ered ake ‘ ee ene tee Nevada, US; 726 1,244 4,400,000 F,LP hoes 
Concrete arch-gravity. . 2. - +--+ ss ee att ae aa 592 1'400 900/000 : 1953 
BEERCretG- CRCH it ta) haere ws Ney Sgn ees os Bar ss ce Ce ee pea Pera Se 250 10/578 109,000'000 ENP 1940 
ise ee ea arson: Ratich* Boise, S. Fork Idaho, U.S. 456 1,35 9,600,000 EA ie 
Rock fl BAERABEEU, hl See LPeNR. 20 SaneGabricl No. 1* San Gabriel California, U.S. 381 1,520 10,809,000 FS 1937 
ce at elevarcht ur? homa, U.S. i i F 
i Site gle ola Grand Okla ' 
: muttiots eae a ate jibe Barnet Verde Arizona, U.S. 287 1,063 i 82,000 cs 1939 
I ag Oar eae eer i di Fraele Adda taly : F 30, ce 
Bees bere: ae Reaper om Troina Italy 305 750 380,000 1952 


“Highest of its type. {F=Flood Control; !=Irrigation; N=Navigation; P=Power. 
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SAKUMA DAM on the Tenryu river, Japan, under construction in 1956. The 
completed structure would furnish 350,000 kw. of electric power and would 
be the tallest dam in Japan, and seventh tallest in the world 


Peixoto concrete dam was well under way in 1956. The dam 
is a unique combination of straight gravity spillway and power- 
house intake structures adjacent to the right and left abutments, 
respectively, and an arch dam across the deep central portion of 
the channel between thrust blocks at the river ends of the two 
gravity sections. The Tres Marias dam, 230-ft. high, 8,600.,-ft. 
long, on the Sao Francisco river, was also under construction. 

In Switzerland, construction progressed on the Grand Dixence 
and Mauvoisin concrete dams, on the Dixence and Dranse rivers, 
respectively. Grand Dixence, a gravity dam, to be completed 
initially to a height of 584 ft., was planned ultimately to extend 
to a height of 922 it. The Mauvoisin dam, an arch dam, would be 
78o-ft. high. 

In Australia, on the Eucumbene river in New South Wales, the 
Adaminaby dam was under construction in 1956, a 390-ft. high, 
1,500-ft. long earth and rock fill. 

In India, at the Bhakra dam on the Sutlej river, the 215-ft. 
high upstream cofferdam was completed during the summer of 
1956 and pouring of concrete on the 680-ft. high gravity dam 
was started in Nov. 1956. At the Damodar Valley project, 
Maithon dam, a 162-ft. high, 12,500-ft. long earth-fill dam on 
the Barakar river, was practically complete in 1956. Also the 

33-ft. high, 16,870-ft. long, Panchet Hill earth-fill dam was 
under construction in 1956. 

In Japan, on the Tenryu river, Sakuma dam. a 504-ft. high, 
965-ft. long concrete gravity dam, was practically 
19506. 

(See also IRRIGATION. ) 


complete in 


(B. O. M.) 
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DANCE 


Ballet.—During 1956 there was a phenomenal in- 
Dance. crease in international exchange of dance companies. 
Under the sponsorship of the United States state department, 
which allocated more than $1,000,000 to dance groups under its 
cultural exchange program, U.S. companies toured Europe, South 
America, the near east and Asia. 

The New York City Ballet appeared at the Salzburg festival, 
made its Vienna debut, danced in Italy, Germany and Belgium 
and planned performances in France and Scandinavia. Ballet 
Theatre, which completed a South American tour late in 1955, 
revisited London and made its first appearance in Yugoslavia, 
Greece and Turkey. Martha Graham and her modern dance com- 
pany toured Japan, Korea, the Philippines, Indonesia, Burma, 
Pakistan, India and Iran. Tom Two Arrows presented songs and 
dances of the American Indian during an extensive tour of south 
Asia. 

The Royal Danish Ballet, custodian of a unique choreographic | 
tradition dating back nearly 200 years, made a triumphant Ameri- 
can debut. Two groups from Yugoslavia revealed that country’s 
rich folk dance heritage. Dance Theatre Berlin, Antonio and 
his Spanish ballet, the Azuma Kabuki dancers from Japan, | 
Lycette Darsonval’s Paris Ballet and Marcel Marceau were 
among other visitors to the United States from abroad. 

The Bolshoi Theatre Ballet of Moscow danced for a month in § 
London, appearing outside Russia for the first time in its two J 
centuries of existence. Curiosity and anticipation were so great 
that ticket seekers formed a queue three days before the open- | 
ing of the box office. The supreme artistry of Galina Ulanova, } 
the prima ballerina, made a profound impression. 

Folk dance companies from the U.S.S.R. and Hungary played § 
in London, while the Stanislavsky Ballet, of Moscow, appeared in | 
Paris, indicating the increasing willingness of the “iron curtain” 
countries to exhibit their dance arts in the west. 

Unfortunately, few new works of permanent value were pro- 
duced by U.S. dance companies. Constant touring made the crea- 
tion of large-scale ballets difficult or impossible; New York 
seasons were brief and sometimes poorly supported. An enormous 
potential audience was revealed when a telecast of Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet in The Sleeping Beauty attracted an estimated 30,000,000 
viewers. Enthusiasm ran high for the Royal Danish Ballet, which ¥ 
drew capacity audiences. 

An auspicious sign was the trend toward the establishment of © 
regional ballet companies. The first Southern Ballet festival, 
held in Atlanta, Ga., presented companies from Birmingham, 
Charlotte, Jacksonville, Tampa and Miami. The San Francisco 
Ballet made its east coast debut and was selected for a tour of } 
the orient under state department auspices. i 

United States—The New York City Ballet, directed by j 
Lincoln Kirstein and George Balanchine, produced Souvenirs and 
The Still Point, choreographed by Todd Bolender to scores by 
Samuel Barber and Claude Debussy; The Concert, a satirical 
work by Jerome Robbins, music by Frédéric Chopin; and 
Balanchine’s Pas de dix, music from Alexander Glazunovw’s | 
Raymonda. Jeux @enfants was an unsatisfactory attempt to en- f 
courage choreographic talent within the company. During a i 
Mozart festival in Stratford, Conn., Balanchine staged A Musical i 
Joke and a revised version of Caracole. 

Maria Tallchief, prima ballerina, withdrew in the autumn be- © 
cause of illness. Principal dancers were Tanaquil LeClerq, Diana 
Adams, Patricia Wilde, Melissa Hayden, Yvonne Mounsey, 
Jillana, André Eglevsky, Nicholas Magallanes, Herbert Bliss, Roy } 
Tobias, Jacques d’Amboise, Bolender and Francisco Moncion. | 

The American classic style developed by Balanchine in the | 
New York City Ballet was hailed in Europe as.an important con- 
tribution to ballet. } 


| 
. . i f 
Ballet Theatre, during its New York season, produced Rid of». 


\ 


\} 


Mon 


Eve, choreographed by Agnes de Mille, music by Morton Gould. 
Antony Tudor’s Offenbach in the Underworld and Robert 
Joffrey’s Pas de Déesses were added to the repertory. Tudor’s 
Undertow and Dim Lustre were revived. Erik Bruhn resigned 
from the Royal Danish Ballet to become Ballet Theatre’s premier 
danseur. Leading artists included Nora Kaye, Rosella Hightower, 
Lupe Serrano, Ruth Ann Koesun, John Kriza, Hugh Laing and 
Scott Douglas. More stimulating than the ambitious, expensive 
Rib of Eve, produced by the parent company, were experimental 
ballets by Harry Asmus, Katherine Litz, Job Sanders and Joffrey, 
seen at a Ballet Theatre Workshop performance. 

Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo toured the United States and 
danced at the Lewisohn stadium, New York city. Its only new 
ballet was Sombreros, choreographed by Leon Danielian to 
Mexican folk tunes. Alicia Alonso and Igor Youskevitch headed 
the company, with Nina Novak, Irina Borowska, Gertrude Tyven, 
Yvonne Chouteau and Alan Howard. 

The Royal Danish Ballet, during a six-week tour, presented 
many ballets new to the United States: Auguste Bournonville’s 
La Sylphide, Konservatoriet, Napoli and La Ventana; Frederick 
Ashton’s Romeo and Juliet; and the oldest ballet still danced 
in its original choreography, Vincenzo Galeotti’s The Whims of 
| Cupid, staged in 1786. The brilliance and virtuosity of the men’s 
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‘i dances and the excellent dance-acting made a vivid impression. 
'}) Dancers included Mona Vangsaa, Margrethe Schanne, Inge Sand, 
‘Mette Mollerup, Kirsten Ralov, Kirsten Simone, Borge Ralov, 
4 


| Niels Bjoern Larsen, Svend Erik Jensen, Frank Schaufuss, 
| Fredbjoern Bjoernsson, Stanley Williams and Henning Kron- 
{ stam, with Vera Volkova as artistic director. 

For the Metropolitan Opera Ballet, Zachary Solov choreo- 
' graphed Soirée, with music by Benjamin Britten after Gioacchino 
Rossini, costumes by Cecil Beaton. Mary Ellen Moylan, Carmen 
de Lavallade and Oleg Briansky were featured dancers. Tudor was 
‘appointed director of the Metropolitan Ballet and Mattlyn 
'Gavers ballet mistress, Solov remaining as principal choreog- 
rapher. Anna Sokolow was choreographer for the New York City 
Opera. 


h For performances at the Juilliard School of Music, Doris Hum- 
“Bh phrey choreographed Theatre Piece No. 2, danced by José 
Wf Limon’s company, music by Otto Luening. Limon staged Varia- 


tions on a Theme, music by Norman Dello Joio. William Schu- 
man’s Symphony for Strings, choreographed by Limon, was 
presented. The Juilliard Dance Theatre appeared in works by 
Humphrey and Limon. 

At the Empire State Music festival, Ellenville, N.Y., Limon 
choreographed The Emperor Jones, with a score by Heitor Villa- 
Lobos. The American Dance festival at New London, Conn., pre- 
sented works by Humphrey, Limon, Sokolow, Birgit Akesson, 
Ruth Currier, Margret Dietz, Pauline Koner and Alwin Nikolais. 

-At the Jacob’s Pillow festival, directed by Ted Shawn, the 
San Francisco Ballet made its east coast debut, dancing Balan- 
‘chine’s Concerto Barocco and six ballets by its director, Lew 
Christensen. Sally Bailey, Nancy Johnson and Conrad Ludlow led 
the dancers, with James Graham-Lujan as artistic director. Par- 
ticipants in this festival included Arova, Borowska, Hayden, 
Lavallade, Novak, Danielian, Howard, Moncion, Sanders, Lotte 
'Goslar, Carola Goya, Rebecca Harris, Mia Slavenska, Lois Smith, 
Ruth St. Denis, Emy St. Just, Sahomi Tachibana, David Adams, 
‘Merce Cunningham and Matteo. Shawn starred in The Bajour, 
choreographed by Myra Kinch. 

New York performances were given by Marceau, Antonio, 
‘Carmen Amaya, Paul Draper, Katherine Dunham, Irene Haw- 
\thorne, the Azuma Kabuki dancers, Valerie Bettis, Hadassah, 
‘I Letitia Jay, Geoffrey Holder, Lewis Johnson and the William 
‘Dollar company. 
New Yorkers journeyed to the Brooklyn Academy of Music to 
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see the National Ballet of Canada, Dance Theatre Berlin, Alex- 
andra Danilova, José Greco, May O’Donnell, Sybil Shearer, 
Pearl Lang, Talley Beatty, Darsonval and Kinch’s company, with 
Shawn as guest artist. 

Ballet played an important part in the Chicago Lyric theatre 
season, with Ruth Page as choreographer for Claudio Monte- 
verdi’s masque JI Buiio delle ingrate and the ballets Revenge and 
The Merry Widow. Dancers included Alicia Markova, Vera 
Zorina, Barbara Steele, Arova, Briansky, Bentley Stone and 
Kenneth Johnson, The Page ballets were later presented in New 
York, with a tour, starring Marjorie Tallchief and George 
Skibine, planned for late 1956. Page later choreographed Rosina 
and the Barber for her Chicago group. 

Throughout the country, regional ballet companies were in- 
creasingly active. The University of Utah Ballet, directed by 
William Christensen, gave The Nutcracker. The Southern Ballet, 
headed by Karen Conrad and Pittman Corry, produced The Dog- 
wood Legend and Juliet of the Hills. The Stone-Camryn Ballet, 
Chicago, presented Walter Camryn’s Trio and Bentley Stone’s 
The Wall. Crescent City Ballet (New Orleans), Cornish Ballet 
(Seattle), Tarot Dance Theatre (Milwaukee), Portland Ballet 
society (Portland, Ore.) and Richmond Civic Ballet (Richmond, 
Va.) were among the many groups reflecting widespread interest 
in the dance. 

Danilova, Iva Kitchell, Miriam Marmein, Pearl Primus, 
Marina Svetlova, Teresa and Luisillo and the Robert Joffrey 
Theatre Dancers made extensive American tours. 

Genevieve Oswald, curator of the dance collection of the New 
York Public library, received the Capezio award. The library 
held exhibitions on Pavlova and the Royal Danish Ballet. 

England.—The event of the year was the first performance, 
Oct. 3, of the Bolshoi Theatre Ballet at Covent Garden Opera 
house. The Moscow company, headed by Galina Ulanova and 
Yuri Zhdanov, danced Romeo and Juliet, music by Sergei 
Prokofiev. Later Giselle, Lac des cygnes and The Fountain of 
Bakhchisarai were presented. Dancers included Raissa Struch- 
kova, Nina Timofeyeva, Nina Chistova, Marina Kondratieva, 
Ludmilla Bogomolova, Rinna Karelskaya, Nadezhda Kapustina, 
Velta Vilcin, Alexei Yermolaev, Sergei Koren, Georgei Farman- 
yants, Yuri Gosman, Gleb Yevdokimov and Alexander Radunsky. 
By western standards the choreography appeared old-fashioned, 
but the dancing and acting were considered superb. 

Sadler’s Wells Ballet, directed by Ninette de Valois, cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary with a gala performance at which 
Ashton’s Birthday Offering was produced. The principal dancers 
participated: Margot Fonteyn, Beryl Grey, Violetta Elvin, Nadia 
Nerina, Svetlana Beriosova, Rowena Jackson, Elaine Fifield, 
Michael Somes, Philip Chatfield, David Blair, Alexander Grant, 
Bryan Ashbridge, Desmond Doyle, Brian Shaw. The company 
produced Noctambules, choreography by Kenneth Macmillan, 
music by Humphrey Searle, and La Peri, choreography by Ash- 
ton, music by Paul Dukas. Entrée japonaise, a solo arranged by 
Ashton for Fonteyn, had its London premiére. At the Edinburgh 
festival, the company presented The Miraculous Mandarin, 
choreography by Alfred Rodrigues, music by Bela Bartok. The 
Benesch system of dance notation was introduced at Sadler’s 
Wells school. 

Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet, with John Field as its new resi- 
dent director, toured extensively in the British provinces. The 
company produced Somnambulism and Solitaire, both choreo- 
graphed by Macmillan, and Saudades, by Rodrigues. 

Sadler’s Wells Choreographic group presented experimental 
ballets. 

London Festival Ballet, directed by Anton Dolin, had a long 
summer season at Festival hall. It presented Les Deux errants, 
choreography by Wolfgang Brunner, music by Bill Russo, and 
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Coppélia, staged by Harald Lander. Serge Grigoriev and Lubov 
Tchernicheva supervised the ballets of Michel Fokine. For the 
wedding of Prince Rainier of Monaco, the company produced 
Homage to the Princess, choreography by Michael Charnley, 
music by Stan Kenton. Dancers included Toni Lander, Belinda 
Wright, John Gilpin, Michael Hogan and, as guest artist, Flem- 
ming Flindt. 

Marie Rambert received the Queen Elizabeth II Coronation 
award, presented by the Royal Academy of Dancing. Ballet 
Rambert toured Italy, England and Spain. Markova was guest 
artist during the Llangollen Eistedfodd in Wales. 

Roland Petit’s Ballets de Paris appeared in London. During 
Ballet Theatre’s London season, Agnes de Mille danced Rodeo. 
Pilar Lopez presented El Amor Brujo, Le Tricorne and Bolero. 
A Pavlova memorial collection of dance books was established 
at the Westminster Central Reference library. 

France.—Paris Opera Ballet produced Concerto aux Etoiles, 
choreography by Lander, music by Bartok, with Yvette Chauviré 
and Peter van Dijk in leading roles. Serge Lifar choreographed 
Prokofiev’s Romeo and Juliet, with Michel Renault and Liane 
Daydé as protagonists. Claude Bessy was named premiére dan- 
seuse étoile and Jacqueline Rayet premiére danseuse. 

The Stanislavsky Ballet of Moscow, directed by Vladimir 
Bourmeister, made its Paris debut. Ballets included Lac des 
cvgnes, Straussiana, Happy Shores and Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Dancers, all trained at the Bolshoi Theatre Ballet school, in- 
cluded Eleanora Vlassova, Sophia Vinogradova, Alla Ossipienko, 
Yuri Kondratov, Alexis Tchitchinadze, Sviatislov Kouznietzov 
and U.S.-born Violetta Bovt. The June season was the first ever 
presented in western Europe bv 4 full-scale Soviet ballet com- 
pany. The Moscow State Folk Dance group, directed by Igor 
Moiseyev, also danced in Paris. 

The Grand Ballet du Marquis de Cuevas toured Europe and 
produced ballets choreographed by Skibine, Leone Mail, Ana 
Ricarda and James Starbuck. Principal dancers were Marjorie 
Tallchief, Jacqueline Moreau, Genia Melikova, Serge Golovine, 
George Zoritch, Wladimir Skouratoff and Oleg Tupine. 

Roland Petit’s Ballets de Paris produced a jazz ballet, Les 
Belles damnées, and a murder ballet, La Chambre, with a story 
by Georges Simenon. Ballets Jean Babilée was organized, with 
Claire Sombert, Alexandre Kalioujny, Iovanka Biegovich and 
Dick Sanders. Walter Gore choreographed The Seasons for Les 
Ballets 1956, headed by Milorad Miskovitch. 

Janine Charrat’s company toured France and Switzerland and 
produced High Voltage, choreography by Maurice Bejart. Leo- 
nide Massine choreographed a Mozart Divertimento for the 
Enghien festival. Michele Seigneuret received the Prix René 
Blum. John Taras staged a ballet masque, Fanfares pour le prince, 
for the wedding of Prince Rainier of Monaco. 

Australia—For the Borovansky Ballet, David Lichine cho- 
reographed Corrida; Yurek Shabelevsky staged Massine’s Les 
Présages. American dancers, Jacqueline Vollmar, Charles Dick- 
son and Ron Murray, joined the company. Katherine Dunham 
toured Australia. 

Austria —The Vienna State Opera house, reconstructed since 
World War II, reopened. Erika Hanka and Gordon Hamilton di- 
rected the ballet. Giselle was presented, with Margaret Bauer 
and Erika Zlocha. Hanka choreographed Othello, music by Boris 
Blacher. Hamilton staged the Don Quixote pas de deux. Hanka’s 
versions of Prokofiev’s Classical Symphony and Christopher von 
Gluck’s Don Juan were revived. 

Belgium.—At the Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, Jean Etch- 
AG choreographed Candide and The Miraculous Mandarin ; 

olin staged Giselle. For the Royal Opera, Antwerp, 
Milliaud choreographed Igor Stravinsky’s Orpheus. 

Canada.—National Ballet of Canada, directed by Celia Franca, 
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produced The Nutcracker and added Tudor’s Dark Elegies. Eliz- 
abeth Leese choreographed The Lady From the Sea. 

Les Grands Ballets Canadiens was organized in Montreal by 
Ludmila Chiraeff. Stravinsky’s Les Noces was produced. Mont- 
real Theatre Ballet made its debut. 

The Royal Winnipeg Ballet produced The Devil in the Village, 
choreography by Nenah Lhotka; Parable, choreography by 
Gweneth Lloyd; and Clasico, choreography by Paddy Stone. 
Ruthanna Boris and Frank Hobi were engaged to head the com- 
pany; Boris’ Pasticcio was produced. 

Cuba.—Ballet Alicia Alonso produced Prokofiev’s Romeo 
and Juliet, choreography by Alberto Alonso. Alicia Alonso staged 
Narcissus and Echo. 

Denmark.—Frank Schaufuss was named ballet master of the 
Royal Danish Ballet, replacing N. B. Larsen, who became direc- 
tor of the Tivoli Pantomime Theatre but continued to dance in 
the Royal Danish Ballet. Jerome Robbins staged Fanfare ; Dolin 
staged Pas de quatre; Bournonville’s Far From Denmark was 
revived. 

Germany.—At the Berlin City Opera (west zone), Tatianafi 
Gsovsky staged The Sleeping Beauty. The Deutsche Staatsoper} 
(east zone) presented Gayne. Gluck’s Don Juan was given at theff 
Komische Oper. 

The Munich Opera presented Giselle and several ballets cho- 
reographed by Alan Carter; Peggy van Praagh staged De Valois’s 
The Rake’s Progress. In Hanover, Yvonne Georgi choreographed J 
Orpheus, Othello and The Nutcracker. In Diisseldorf, Kurt Jooss § 
produced Carl Orff’s Catulli Carmina. 

Tran.—William Dollar supervised the establishment of a) 
government-sponsored ballet school in Tehran. f 

Israel_—tInbal, directed by Sara Levi-Tanai, produced Yemen-} 
ite Life and At the Gates of Zion.. : q 

Italy—Guest dancers and choreographers were featured in) 
ballet performances at La Scala, Milan. Violette Verdy, Tamara 
Toumanova, Babilée, Vyroubova and Markova appeared in 
works staged by Massine, Rodrigues, Lifar, Charrat, Antonio} 
and Ugo dell’Ara. Aurel Milloss choreographed ballets for the? 
Florence festival. 

Japan.—The Komaki Ballet produced Nichirin, Petrouchka\ 
and Tschaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. Arova and Job Sanders | 
were guest artists in The Sleeping Beauty. Martha Graham) 
toured Japan. i 

Mexico.—El Mensajero del sol, choreographed by Guillermina | 
Penalosa, was presented in Mexico City. Ballet Concierto toured) 
Mexico. Sokolow and Cunningham taught in Mexico City, at gov- 3 
ernment invitation. 

Netherlands.—The Netherlands Ballet presented Giselle andy 
Petrouchka. Gore choreographed Ginevra; Van Dijk staged Por-¥ 
trait d’un Maudit. Ballet der Lage Landen presented Paysage & 
Triste, choreography by Jack Carter. The Amsterdam Opera 
Ballet presented Claire and Phédre, choreographed by Francoise e 
Adret. hi 

Norway.—The Norwegian Opera Ballet was organized in Oslo, ; 
with Robert Lunnon as ballet master. Les Sylphides, Swan Lake} 
and Pulcinella were presented. Birgit Cullberg staged her Medea. | 
Dancers included Grete Moller, Edith Roger and Jorunn Kirk-}) 
enauer, with Fonteyn and Somes as guest artists. 

South Africa—Danilova and Franklin toured South Africa.) 
Fonteyn and Somes danced at the Johannesburg festival. Merle! 
Parke and Gary Burne toured Rhodesia. 

South America.—At the Colén theatre, Buenos Aires, Tamara) 
Grigorieva staged La Valse and Concerto coreografico; Michel 
Borowski choreographed El Junco. : 

At the Teatro Municipal, Rio de Janeiro, Massine choreo-4 
graphed Hymn to Beauty, music by Francisco Mignone, andi 
staged Le Tricorne and Gaité parisienne. Igor Schwezoff revived 
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oncerto Dancante. 

In Santiago, Chile, Ernst Uthoff revived Coppélia and The 
wreen Table; Patricio Bunster choreographed Bastien and Bas- 
genne. Vadim Sulima’s Classical Ballet company produced Grad- 
ation Ball. 

In Guatemala, the Bellas Artes Ballet, directed by Denis 
tarey, produced Peter and the Wolf, Sombreros y suenos and 
Iriuck’s Don Juan. 

In Lima, Peru, Dimitri Rostoff produced Fokine’s Paganini. 
fathalie Krassovska danced The Firebird. Roberto Ximenez, 
ffanolo Vargas, Renate Schottelius and Toumanova toured 
houth America. 

, Sweden.—For the Royal Swedish Opera, Stockholm, Mary 
keaping staged Giselle, with Elsa Marianne von Rosen, Gunnel 
timdgren and Ellen Rasch. Massine staged and danced in Le 
ivicorne and Gaité parisienne ; Mariane Orlando appeared in his 
acre du printemps. Guest artists included Struchkova, Kon- 
@atov, Elvin and Svetlova. 

| Goteborg organized a ballet company, for which Massine 
waged Le Beau Danube. 

Turkey.—The Turkish State Ballet, developed from the State 
ailet school, founded in 1949, made its debut, with Molly Lake 
ad Travis Kemp as directors. 
| U.S.S.R.—The repertory of the Kirov theatre, Leningrad, in- 
uded The Bronze Horseman, danced by Nonna Yastrebova and 
voris Bregvadze; Giselle, with Natalia Dudinskaya; and Fokine’s 
»hopiniana. 

_At the Bolshoi theatre, Moscow, Olga Lepeshinskaya danced 
)0ppélia, with Farmanyants; Maya Plisetskaya appeared in Lau- 
entia, choreographed by Vahktang Chabukiani. Ulanova danced 
frequently. The Filial theatre, Moscow, produced Shurale, cho- 
tography by Leonid Yacobson. 
1 Yugoslavia.—In Split, Ana Roje prepared a production of 
\uselle. (LN. M.) 
SENcycLop DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Steps of the Ballet (1950). 
| Ballroom Dancing.—The year 1956 brought two novelty ball- 
som dances into international prominence: the cha-cha and the 
hck ’n’ roll. 
| The cha-cha, originally called cha-cha-cha, became top choice 
| advanced Latin dancing not only in the Americas but wherever 


SOVIET BALLET COMPANY in a performance of Romeo and Juliet on the 
opening night of their engagement at Covent Garden theatre, London, Eng., 
Oct. 3, 1956 

Cuban music was known. The cha-cha stemmed from mambo, 
which was an offshoot of the more staid Cuban dances such as the 
rumba, dansant and son. Each change in the development of these 
Latin dances added syncopation, but despite the prevalence of 
swing styling, cha-cha was danced more by adults than by teen- 
agers. 

There were many new recordings of cha-cha, but the best 
known were by Cuban orchestras and were exported all over the 
world through popular demand. Among the favourites were 
“Poco Pelo,” “Pedro Pablo,” “Cha-Cha in Blue” and ‘Coco 
Seco.” 

Rock ’n’ roll began its rise to popularity in the United States 
in 1955, and by 1956 had spread, internationally, among teen- 
agers and young adults. It is a form of jitterbug plus jumps, and 
the enthusiasts prefer fast tempo. There was no doubt of the 
overwhelming effect of the music on both dancers and avid 
listeners. The New York Times gave a half-page account in Sep- 
tember of a riot that took place in London, Eng., during a rock ’n’ 
roll jam session; the Manchester Guardian reported similar ex- 
citement in Manchester, Eng., and other cities in England and 
Scotland. 

In the United States, a singer named Elvis Presley rose me- 
teorically through such rock ’n’ roll recordings as “Don’t Be 
Cruel,” “I Want You, I Need You, I Love You” and “Hound 
Dog.” Other top rock ’n’ roll numbers were “Why Do Fools Fall 
in Love,” “Rock Around the Clock” and “See You Later, Alliga- 
tor” (“alligator” is a jive term for a rock ‘n’ roll dancer). 

Among other dances, the fox trot continued to hold its inter- 
national first place. The most popular rhythmic numbers were 
“Autumn Leaves” and “Poor People of Paris,” danced in conven- 
tional style with little change in step patterns. 

The waltz had a standard place in ballroom dancing. Two new 
compositions that were unusually popular in 1956 were “Alle- 
gheny Moon” and “Che Sera Sera,” the latter adapted from an 
Italian folk song. 

The merengue, which made such a strong start in 1955, de- 
clined in favour along with the samba, and the mambo was su- 
perseded by cha-cha. The tango had some revival in England and 
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the United States, probably because of the great popularity of a 
tango dance number called “Hernando’s Hideaway” from the 
musical The Pajama Game. 

Square dancing, with its intricate but standardized steps 
and “calls,” held the interest of its devotees. In July 1956 
dancers from 38 states, Canada and Great Britain attended the 


International Round and Square Dance festival in Missouri. 
(A. Mv.) 


Dates: see FRuIT. : 
Daughters of the American Revolution, National So- 
ciety of: sce SOCIETIES AND AssociATIONS, U.S. 
Dead Sea Scrolls: sce ARCHAEOLOGY; JEWISH LITERATURE; 
JUDAISM. 
Deafness: see HEARING. 
Deaths (of prominent persons in 1956): see OBITUARIES. 

The level of mortality in the United 


Death Statistics. States remained low during 1956. The 


death rate in the first eight months was 9.4 per 1,000 population, 
slightly higher than for the like period of the previous year. 
During the whole of 1955 about 1,527,000 deaths were regis- 
tered and the death rate was 9.3 per 1,000 population, excluding 
the armed forces overseas. This was only slightly above the rec- 
ord low of 9.2 reported in 1954. 

For the United States, the death rates per 1,000 population 
of stated age in 1955 were: under one year, 29.6; ages I-14 years, 
0.7; ages 15-24 years, 1.2; ages 25-34 years, 1.5; ages 35-44 
years, 3.1; ages 45-54 years, 7.5; ages 55-64 years, 17.4; ages 
65-74 years, 39.4; ages 75-84 years, 89.1 and age 85 and over, 
178.2. For all ages combined, both white males and females re- 
corded small increases in their 1955 rates, as compared with 
1954; on the other hand, nonwhite males and females showed 
decreases. The death rates per 1,000 population by race and sex 
for 1955 were: 10.7 for white males; 11.2 for nonwhite males; 
7.8 for white females; and 8.7 for nonwhite females. 

As in previous years, diseases of the heart was the leading 
cause of death during 1955 in the United States, accounting for 
37.9% of all deaths. Malignant neoplasms (cancer and allied 
conditions) were second in importance, being responsible for 
15.9% of the total mortality. The ranking of the ten leading 
causes of death is set forth in Table I. The causes associated with 
maternity accounted for only 1,950 deaths in the United States 
in 1955, the rate being 4.8 per 10,000 live births; this compares 
with a rate of 20.7 per 10,000 live births in 1945. 


Table |.—Estimated Death Rates, Rank Order and Percentage of 
Total Deaths for the Ten Leading Causes of Death, United States, 1955 


Death Per- 
rate per centage 
100,000 of total 
Rank Cause pop. deaths 
] Diseases of heart . .. S00 Ssh iow ismncme ee cane 352.0 37.9 
2 Malignant neoplasms, including neoplasms of lymphatic 
and haematopoietic tissues . A ie acs tae i S 147.6 15.9 
3 Vascular lesions affecting central nervous systemicuteine -s 106.6 1S: 
AMEEPACIGCnISMA Sek eee Se tin Seer ce on eS 55.6 6.0 
5 Certain diseases of early infancy . igret kesh 6°64 39.8 43 
6 Influenza and pneumonia, except pneumonia of newborn, 27D 3.0 
Zz Goneraliarteriosclerosisieas ieteues nacional ae 19.4 21 
SMe Diabetes maliituss. case 6 2 fas scenes ck 15.2 1.6 
9 Congenital malformations . . . . ‘ ae 11.9 1.3 
HOMME Giirhosistof liventctt wi wow sine ed oy ys gee as 10.8 1.2 


Source: National ae of Vital Statistics, Monthly Vital Statistics Report, vol. iv, no. 13, 


The expectation of life at birth in the United States reached 
a new high of 69.6 in 1954. This established a gain of 224 
years since i900. White females had an expectation of life at 
birth of 73.6 years in 1954, for white males it was 67.4 years 
tor nonwhite females 65.8 years and for nonwhite males one 
years, 

Canada reported an increase of 3% in deaths during the first 
eight months of 1956, as compared with the same period of the 


year before. The number of deaths in Canada for the entire year 
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Table Il.—Death Rates per 1,000 Population From All Causes 
in Selected Countries for 1954 and 1955 


Country 1955 1954 Country 1955 198i 
th America Luxembourg. . «+ + + 11,3 ie 
hee Statesmen oucsomne 9.3 9.2 Netherlands, . - +--+ 7.6 Zor, 
(Speck) Ged oo oo 0. 8.2 Norwoyievente: turin aeeecue 8.4 
Gosta. Rica 4.'<. 3) ©) «, 7« 10.5 10.6 Portigallisa mist cue teen ed: 10. 
Dominican Republic. . . 9.5 8.8 IsYo(ti O® Ciocwucltcs % a. teh 7; 
Guatemala. .... - 20.5 18.5 Sweden cts tee eurnes tonto ou 
neuchitcho o 6 o 6 0 o _— 11.2 Switzerland, . « . » » 10,1 9) 
Westin oo Bo paw oc) Sei) United Kingdom . . . «© V1.7 11a 
Panamds outer esute. tetonmoO 9.0 Yugoslavia. + - «+ « V1.4 “hie 
Puerto Rico. ©. © « « « Coll fos 
Salvador, El. . . . = o USK) S00 Asia 
Trinidad and Tobago. . 10.2 9.8 phen TAMOMGES O oe py y 
: Manel ¢ 6 a on o 7 H uh 
Sagat ta gs Sh Hong Kong. - - - « 82 8. 
Chilean ar fee VA eb Indig) ees. -2: A ae 
Ecuador 2 6 6 IA Gal HCI BG oOo 2 eo ee 
Peru im car Oe, Sere OIA Israel (Jewish pop.). . - 5. . 
oe Japonie ie cm iateewe 7.8 8. 
Uruguay .... .« Zell Si a 9 
Venezuela. . +... - 10:2 10.) ING DiChG ie eas emecme “7 
SyriGiters smiet eee - amar Sa 
Europe 
INGERIGl5 6 o 6 0 0 oa IZEI) Zl Africa 
Belgium) 0 eo) one 22 Omatiley Union of South Africa 
Czechoslovakia 9.6 10.4 (European)... -. 8.6 8. 
Denmark 5 8.8 9.1 { 
Finland, "si < seuees 6) 9.1 Oceania ? 
likeli o-oo 6.0 6 4 1222s Austraticn.ss) (lens geo. tM 9. 
Germany (western). . . 10.8 10.4 New Zealand ! 
AChCIG 5 op Go Oo 3 4 Te276uli2el Europeans «yi () pomteuny-O) 94 
Walycice ase etre ome ete so 9.2 WoOris’on a) xe retebaa ee 9.8 


Source: United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (Oct. 1956); Office of Populatic 
Research, Princeton University, and Population Association of America, Population Inde 
(July 1956); Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Preliminary Annual Report of Viti) 
Statistics (1955). 
1955 was 128,154, and the death rate was given as 8.2 per 1,001 
population. England and Wales recorded slightly fewer death} 
in the first half of 1956 compared with the same period o 
1955. During the entire year 1955, England and Wales had 518) 
865 deaths, with a death rate of 11.7 per 1,000 population; thi} 
was 3.5% above the rate for 1954. In Australia, the death raty 
for 1955 (excluding aborigines) was 8.9 per 1,000 population, ol 
2% below the rate for the previous year. New Zealand reporte} 
a death rate of 9.0 per 1,000 population of European origin if 
1955 and 1954. Table II shows death rates for a number of cour} 
tries in 1954 and 1955. i 

(See also AccipENTS; Census Data, U.S.; Disasters; Inj 


FANT MorTALity; SUICIDE STATISTICS. ) (M. Sp.) ; 
The national debt of the United States <§ 


Debt, National. the end of fiscal year 1956 amounted t} 


$272,751,000,000, about $1,600,000,000 lower than a year earlie | 
(See Table I.) In its Aug. 28, 1956, report reviewing the 195) 


Table |.—National Debt of the United States : 
(Millions § 


(Millions of 

June 30 dollars) June 30 dollar 

MAU Ae Gut Osc owlou G 5 1,191 UDA Zee elena tov tres ctntee « 25828 
1920 . OG eS 8. oc 24,298 94 Sires shee causa ~ 252528 
USPS 5 Ga S coo” 20,516 1949 eae a 252,77 
VO3O wrctin .s iecereail sam nee 16,185 USO) sy“ Vous divs paieesll vo whey pee OE 
VOSS" oes Ge te AS soe 28,701 (OR 5 6° Ss ks > Se ee 
UFO eas on) Gene c eer 42,971 WINING oC oho o < -.». 259500 
UZ oo 6 BoP 48,961 UPS Go oo : - - 266508 
VAD Tae: ete Eo 66 YD? 1954 SAEs sinks . . 2712 
HS Boe Seo 6 6 Go EECA 1955 Spain A 68% - 27435 
UO eG een eee O1LOOS 1OS6r Sees os whe) 27a 
LY iii ey Serene at Bice A 258,682 ULSI Se eS e088 6 « 200 
WK) oA 6 5 og 6 0 6 PS) Ly f 
Source: f 


Data from 1915 to 1956 are from U.S. Department of the Treasury, dai 
treasury Statement (revised); 1957 is estimate from “The 1957 Federal Budget Mi ™ 
year Review," Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of the President, Aug. 28, 1956.7 


debt would be further reduced to $271,400,000,000 by June 3! 
1957. The prospective decrease was attributed mainly to an ar 
ticipated budget surplus (estimated at $707,000,000) in the fil 
cal year 1957. . 
The decline in public debt during fiscal 1956 was the first 
five years. In the four fiscal years from 1952 through 1955, tli 
public debt had expanded by more than $19,000,000,000. Thi 
expansion followed a substantial reduction in public debt durir} 
the 1946-48 period and an irregular, moderate increase over tlt 
1949-51 period. The national debt as of June 30, 1956, was abot 
$6,400,000,000 below the peak total of $279,214,000,000 reach¢), 
at the end of Feb. 1946. 


In Aug. 1954 congress enacted legislation by which the stat. 


» 
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ory debt limit of $275,000,000,000, which had been in effect 
since mid-1946, was raised to $281,000,000.000 until June 30, 
1955. This legislation was extended for another year in June 
1955. By an act of congress in July ros6, the statutory debt 
imit was set at $278,000,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957. 

The decrease in public debt during fiscal year 1956 stemmed 
primarily from a budget surplus of $1,754,000,000 partly off- 
set by an increase of $331,000,000 in the treasury cash balance. 
[he increases in national debt during 1952-55, in turn, had 
Hreflected mainly budget deficits. 

As shown in Table II, the debt decrease in fiscal 1956 was 
oncentrated in the nonmarketable category, with the principal 
thange therein being the final redemption of treasury savings 

Over the fiscal years 1952-55, marketable interest- 
pearing issues had increased by about $17,300,000,000, absorbing 
more than nine-tenths of the net rise in total public debt. Such 


Table !l.—Changes in the United States Public Debt 
(In millions of dollars) 
Fiscal year ending June 30 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 

ptal public debt . . ..... 3,883 6,966 5,189 3,114 —1,623 
Marketable interest-bearing debt 2,490 6,927 3,019 4,852 —253 
fireasury bills; . 5. 405. 3,605 2,488 —192 —1 1,294 
Certificates of indebtedness . 18,914 —12,570 2,551 —4,559 2,467 
lemaredsury notes... .. . —16,843 11,462> ‘7,535 8,769  —4,777 
Treasury bonds. ..... —3,186 5,548 —875 654 762 

| Nonmarketabe public debt . . 1,393 39 2,169 —1,738 —1,369 
Special issues. . . 2... 3,086 2,799 1,691 1,021 1,864 
U.S. savings bends. . . .. 113 201 175 304 —868 
BEEPS ws ect fehted it Fes: re —1,806 —2,961 303 —3,063 —2,365 


b Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
S Source: U.S. Department of the Treasury. 


sues accounted for 57% of the debt total as of June 30, 1956. 
rhrough fiscal 1951, the post-World War II debt retirement 
(rogram of the treasury had involved a large reduction in mar- 
table interest-bearing securities. From the debt peak in Feb. 
Bie, when they formed 71% of the total public debt, marketable 
bligations were reduced nearly $62,000,000,000 by the end of 
lune 1951. During the last ten months of 1946, the funds used 
b retire aggregate maturities of more than $23,000,000,000 were 
ptained chiefly from the general fund cash balance accumulated 
y the Victory Loan drive. In the period Jan. 1947—June 1951, 
nds for reducing the marketable public debt were derived 
hainly from the growth in nonmarketable issues. 
( Of the public debt total of $272,751,000,000 as of June 30, 
96, interest-bearing debt amounted to $269,883,000,000 and 
hatured debt and debt bearing no interest amounted to $2,868,- 
o¢,000. The interest-bearing debt consisted of $224,769,000,000 
| public issues and $45,114,000,000 in special issues held by the 
mMrious governmental funds and agencies. The publicly held 
“bt, in turn, was comprised of $154,953,000,000 in marketable 
bligations and $69,817,000,000 in nonmarketable obligations. 
Fable III shows the maturity distribution of interest-bearing, 
blicly held marketable securities for the years 1952-56. Par- 
cularly noteworthy is that the volume of securities becoming 
fae or callable within one year rose almost $14,000,000,000 in 
fiscal 1956. This marked a reversal of developments in the pre- 
ding two fiscal years, when securities maturing within one 


Table Ill.—Maturity Distribution of Interest-Bearing Publicly Held 
U.S. Government Marketable Securities 
(In millions of dollars) 
June 30 
: 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
hg 70,851 75,943 63,244 51,132 64,910 
er bie es «17,219 19,707 19,515 19,514 20,808 
Certificates of indebtedness . 28,423 15,854 18405 1 3,836 16,303 
M Treasury notes. . . + + « « oc 15,217 13,540 16,333 20,621 
ME Siocy bonds |. 40. 11925,209 925,165 913,783,449 © 7,179 
MEORYOCS« .< eos ses ee & 0 29,435 30,163 38,408 46,400 36,941 
Bite10 years... +++ T35322 13,018 27,112 42,755 40,362 
DveeTO years. . . .. 2. . 26,708 28,138 21,544. 14,901 12,738 
Total® pe eect 40,300 VAC 2o4 150,308 155,186 154,953 


‘Excludes postal savings bonds. Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
source: U.S. Department of the Treasury. 
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year had been reduced by $25,000,000,000. By the end of June 
1956, the proportion that such securities formed of the market- 
able total amounted to 42%, as compared with 33% in the pre- 
vious year and the postwar high of 52% registered on June 30, 
1953. 

In fiscal 1956 the banking system reduced its holdings of fed- 
eral securities by $6,400,000,000. (See Table IV.) Nonbank in- 
vestors thus absorbed about $5,000,000,000, as retirements 
amounted to about $1,600,000,000. 

The principal factor in the decline of bank holdings was the 
liquidation of government obligations by commercial banks. This 
financed in part the heavy demand for loan accommodations on 
the part of businesses and persons. 

The reduction in bank holdings of federal securities in fiscal 
1956 may be viewed against the background of previous develop- 
ments, As one of the measures adopted by treasury and federal 
reserve authorities to combat post-World War II inflation, a sub- 
stantial reduction in bank ownership of federal securities was 
effected over the period from Feb. 1946 to June 1953. Securities 
held by the banking system declined from $116,700,000,000 to 
$83,600,000,000—or from 42% to 31% of total federal securi- 
ties outstanding. During fiscal 1954 bank holdings of federal 
obligations expanded to $88,700,000,000. They declined moder- 
ately in fiscal 1955 and then dropped to $80,700,000,000, or 
294% of the total, in fiscal 1956. 

Federal debt held by nonbank investors totalled $192,200,000,- 
ooo at the end of June 1956, or $5,000,000,000 more than a year 
earlier. Within this large category, insurance companies and 
mutual savings banks effected a further liquidation of federal 
obligations. The total holdings of individuals rose almost $2,- 
000,000,000 as higher-income investors purchased marketable 
bonds to take advantage of the relatively low prices and favour- 
able yields offered by such securities. State and local govern- 


Table IV.—Estimated Ownership of Federal Securities—Public Debt and 
Guaranteed Securities 
(In billions of dollars) 


Feb. June June June June June 
1946 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


Total federal securities outstanding « 6 279.8 259.2 266.) 271.35 274.4 27258 


Total held by banks. . 2 6 2 «en 116.7. 84.0 83.6 88.7 87.1 80.7 
Commercial banks . . » «1 + © « 93:8 61,1 58,8 63.6- 6355) 56:2 
Federal reserve banks ...... 22.9 22.9 24.7 25.0 236 23.8 

Total held by nonbank investors. . . . 163.1 175.2 182.6 182.6 187.2 192.2 
Individuals cva.3 serie +. «cee we GOA. 64.8 66.3 65.0 65.3 “67.2 
Insurance companies .... +s 244° V5.7 0 N60 15:3 25146 oe 
Mutual savings banks . .. . el 9.6 9.5 91 8.7 8.4 
Other. corporations . < «© << « «.« J9:2 8.8 8:4 (16°4-5 1 8:8eel 738 
State and local governments . . . - 6&7 VWOA 12:0 13950 47.9 
U.S. government investment accounts. 28.0 44.3 47.6 49.3 50.5 53.5 
Miscellaneous investors. « - « + « « BO V6 12°58) St a4 A eoue 


Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 

Source: U.S. Department of the Treasury. 
ments, U.S. government investment accounts and miscellaneous 
investors continued to invest their accumulating pension and 
welfare reserves in federal bonds. Corporate holdings dipped 
$1,000,000,000 as companies liquidated their holdings to pay 
income taxes and finance expansion programs. 

During the fiscal year 1956, interest rates on both short-term 
and long-term federal securities continued to rise from the lows 
reached in June 1954. These advances reflected the heavy demand 
for borrowed funds on the part of businesses, persons and state 
and local governments during the entire fiscal year. 

Short-term rates rose considerably faster than did long-term 
rates, and by June 1956 were about one-sixth above the previous 
peak of June 1953. Long-term rates, on the other hand, had not 
quite regained their postwar highs by mid-1956. These rates com- 
menced to rise after the treasury-federal reserve “accord” of 
March 1951, when the federal reserve in its government security 
operations began placing greater emphasis on the supply and 
availability of bank reserves and less emphasis on maintaining 
fixed prices of federal obligations. After advancing by one-fourth 
from March rg5r to June 1953 and attaining the highest point 
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since the early 1930s, the average yield on long-term treasury 


bonds dropped sharply during fiscal 1954. Almost all of this de- 
cline was recovered in the subsequent advance through June 


19506. 


Interest payments by the fe 


850,00 


than payments in each of the two prece 


deral government, consisting 
almost wholly of charges on the public debt, approximated $6,- 


0.000 in fiscal 1956. This was about $400,000,000 higher 
ding fiscal years. In its 


Aug. 28, 1956, report on the 1957 budget, the bureau of the 
budget estimated that total interest payments by the federal gov- 
ernment in fiscal year 1957 would amount to $7,156,000,000. The 
anticipated increase over fiscal 1956 reflected higher interest 


rates. 


U.S. State and Local Government Debt.—The latest of- 
ficial estimates available in 1956 of the aggregate debt of state 


June 30 


1929 satel cs 
1933... 
1937. . . 
1940... 
I94T = 6 
1942. . 
1943. . 
1944, . « 
UZ 
1946. 


Source: U.S. 


Count 


(Unit of currency) * 
Argentina (peso) . 


Australia (poun 


Austria (schilling) . 


Belgium (franc) 


Bolivia (boliviano) 
Brazil (cruzeiro) 


Table V.—Debt of State and Local Governments, U.S. 


(In millions of dollars) 


Total 


17,234 
19,802 
19,594 
20,246 
20,226 
19,690 
18,692 
17,471 
16,589 
15,922 


Department of Commerce. 


ry 


d-Aust.) 


State 


2,300 
3,018 
3,276 
3,526 
3,413 
3,211 
2,909 
2,768 
2,425 
2,358 


1 
eae Fe St et cal ¢s 1 
1 
] 


Busartaey)s «os 6 » 3% 
BU OrKVGiiimclia ccl cs \) 5.05) « 
Canada (dollar-Canadian). 


Ceylon (rupee) 
Chile (peso) . 


China (dollar-C.N.). . 2... A 
Colombia (peso)... . : 

Costa Rica (colon) s 
Guba (pesojaes eo i cs es se 


Czechoslovakia (koruna). 


Denmark (krone) 


Dominican Republic (peso) . . 


Ecuador (sucre) 


Egypt (pound-Egyptian) 
Finland (markka) 


France (franc) 


Germany, Western (Deutschemark) 


Greece (drachma) 


Guatemala (qu 


Honduras (lempira) 
Hungary (pengo) 


Iceland (kréna) 


Crs) Gas fea 04 
Riaitii(gourde}i.<mers «ce + os 


India (rupee) . . . 
Nranitricl) erence es, wees 


lraq (Iraqi dinar) 


Ireland, Republic of (pound) . . . 


Italy (lira). 


Japan (yen). 


Malaya, Federation of 


Mexico (peso). . . 
Netherlands (guilder 
New Zealand (pound-N.Z.). 
Nicaragua (cérdoba). . . . . 


Norway (krone) . . 


Panamé (balboa) . .. . 
Paraguay (peso) 
SCAR GES ae eee 
Philippines (peso) 
Poland (zloty) . 

Portugal (escudo) 


Rumania (leu) 


Salvador (colén) 
Spain (peseta). . . . 


*For approximate value of various cu 
TDomestic debt only, 


eae 


(Malayan dollar) 


oe 


. 
a 


Local June 30 Total State Local 
14,934 V9ATe cl = 16,825 2,978 13,847 
16,784 1948. .. 18,702 3,722 14,980 
16,318 1949. . . 20,875 4,024 16,851 
16,720 195050.) = 24,191 5,361 18,830 
16,813 EH Ao 27,040 6,373 20,667 
16,479 NOS2e eee 29,624 7,040 22,584 
15,783 ISS Boo 32,735 8,001 24,734 
14,703 W954. s 37,904 10,204 27,700 
14,164 LOSS tems 43,200 11,800 31,400 
13,564 

Table VI.—National Debt of Various Countries 
Total debt Total debt 

(000,000s) Date (000,000s) 

airs, 2 2) 12/31/39 4,794 12/31/53 45,247 
er 6/30/39 2S 6/30/55 3,749 
12/31 /37 3,495 12/31/53 13,671 
'31/39 47,544 12/31/54 298,227 

2/31/39 4,192 12/31/53 37,487 

31/39 18,885 12/31/54 38,382 

31/39 22,864 12/31/46 162,049 

30/40 574 9/30/55 602 

° 1/39 3,710 3/31/55 17,944 
0/39 141 9/30/54 952 

eles 1 /39 4,227 12/31/54 22,158 
1 /39 4,190 12/31/46 9,910t 

ae: 1 /39 180 12/31/54 699 
5 ] /39 33. 2431/54 323 
/39 229 6/30/44 180 

. | /39 38,449 12/31/46 108,758 
/39 1,506 3/31/54 9,579 

= 1 1/41 20 12/31/52 31 
. 1 1/39 426 12/31/54 779 
0/39 95 12/31/54 174 

1/45 87,752 12/31/54 135,600 

1/39 482,967 12/31/54 5,648,900 

1/49 4,987 3/31/55 20,131 

/31/39 52,138 6/30/54 8,835,900 

6/30/39 13 6/30/52 24 
9/30/39 48 9/30/54 65 
6/30/39 18 6/30/53 8 
6/30/39 1,937 12/31/43 6,501 
12/31/39 56 12/31/50 279 
3/31/39 11,851 3/31/56 35,298 
3/20/40 2, tal 3/20/53 9,697 

1/1/39 2 1/1/48 3 

S/S 3F 61 3/31/54 PEGS) 
6/30/39 145,795¢ 6/30/55 4,257, 400f 
3/31/39 17,921 3/31/51 279,700 
12/31/49 Zac PAE G 295 

1 1/39 1,500 12/31/53 2,588 

meee ] 1/39 4,218 12/31/54 20,761 

5 1/39 313 3/31/55 731 

c 0/42 26 6/30/48 54 
0/39 1,528 6/30/54 5,970 
12/31/39 21S 2V31/58 4l 
1 1/39 3,340 12/31/47 9,990 
1 1/39 833 12/31/54 1,990 
30/46 146 6/30/54 1,146 
1/39 5,318 9/30/47 29,380 
12/31/39 7,145 12/31/54 11,652 
31/39 107,716§ 3/31/42 94,6978 
31/39 38 12/31/53 25 
. /31/39 24,127 12/31/54 86,897 
: 6/30/39 2,634 6/30/55 14,524 
12/31/39 2,589} 12/31/54 PEN 
3/31/39 73° 12/31/54 5,399} 
5/31/39 557 12/31/54 3,272 
3/31/39 279 3/31/55 934 
2 WANE enest 
7,269 3/31/55 27,234 
6/30/39 40,440 6/30/56 272,75) 
12/31/39 410 12/31/47 708 
° 6/30/39 3t 6/30/53 40+ 


{Not strictly comparable with the 1939 figure. 


§Long-term domestic debt and foreign debt. 


Source: United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, 


rrencies see Exchange Control and Exchange Rates, 


and local governments in the United States are shown in Table V_ 
State and local debt amounted to $43,200,000,000 at the enc 
of June 1955, an increase of $5,300,000,000 during the fisca’ 
year. It was evident from available information on the volume 
of new offerings that the rise in such indebteduess continued inte 
fiscal 1956. 

These developments were an extension of past trend in the 
postwar period. After dropping from $20,246,000,000 in 1940 t¢ 
$15,922,000,000 in 1946, the debt of state and local governments 
expanded steadily to the total of more than $43,000,000,000 ir} 
1955. In relative terms, the 1946-55 increase in indebtedness} 
was much larger for state governments than for local govern} 
ments. 

Construction outlays occasioned a very large share of all bor; 
rowing by state and local governments in the 1946-55 period 
In addition to projects that had been postponed from the pre 
1946 period, such outlays stemmed from requirements created 
by the rapid postwar rise in street and highway traffic and in thé 
school-age population. 

Other Countries.—In Table VI are presented data on the nay 
tional debts of many countries of the world. Insofar as per: 
mitted by available information, the data are shown for 1934 
and for a late postwar year, affording a comparison of nationa) 
debts before and after World War II. 

(See also BuDGET, NATIONAL; TAXATION.) (C. F. Sz 
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a| aware Delaware, on the middle Atlantic seaboard, ont) 
«of the original 13 states of the United States, iif 

called the “First state,” having been the first to ratify the fed] 
eral constitution, Dec. 7, 1787. The “Diamond state” is also « 
popular name. Area: 2,057 sq.mi. (land 1,978 sq.mi.; inlan@ 
water 79 sq.mi.). Population: (July 1, 1956, provisional est. % 
402,000; (1950 U.S. census) 318,085. | 
The principal city of Delaware is Wilmington (pop. 1950 cen¥ 
sus) 110,356. Other cities, with 1950 populations, are Dove® 
(cap.) 6,223; Newark 6,731; New Castle 5,396; Elsmere 5,341} 
Milford 5,179. i 
History.—Outstanding legislation in 1956 by the held-ove 
session of the 1955 general assembly was an increase of thi) 
school-building program to $55,000,000; a program of substantial 
salary increases to teachers and all public school employees } 
authorization to the state highway department to build limited! 
access roads out of revenue (above interest and retirement of 
bonds) from the Delaware Memorial bridge (congress was e 
pected to amend the bridge charter accordingly) ; a bonus for al} 
Korean war veterans. 
During the first nine months of 1956 new construction of al! 
types (except privately built homes) amounted to $70,027,216} 
including industrial, $21,000,050; commercial, $4,058,142; in” 
stitutional and public, $25,362,024; group housing, $19,027,216 
The chief state officers in 1956 were: governor, J. Caleb Boggs 
lieutenant governor, John W. Rollins; secretary of state, John N§ 
McDowell; tax commissioner, C. Douglass Buck; bank commis#) 
sioner, Randolph Hughes; state treasurer. Howard H. Dickerson 
t 


auditor of accounts, Clifford E. Hall; chief justice, Clarence Ag 
Southerland; chancellor, Collin J. Seitz; president judge : 
Charles S. Richards; attorney general, Joseph Donald Craven 
adjutant general, Brig. Gen. Joseph J. Scannell; director, legis 
lative reference bureau, Andrew Christie; director, state de! 
velopment department, Miles L. Frederick. 

In the Nov. 1956 election 98,057 Delaware votes were cast fo 
Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower against 79,421 for Adlai Stevenson: 
A high proportion of registered voters, 94%, went to the polls 


D elaware’s one congressman, Harris B. McDowell, Jr., Demo- 
rat, was defeated for re-election by Hairy G. Haskell, Re- 
bublican. State offices filled at the election were: governor, J. 
Valeb Boggs (Rep.), re-elected; lieutenant governor, David P. 
Buckson (Rep.); treasurer, Mrs. Vera G. Davis (Rep.) ; auditor 
f accounts, Dale E. Wheatly (Rep.). 


Education.—The state appropriation for operation of the public schools 
the 1956-57 fiscal year was $20,240,478. Elementary schools had an 
nrolment of 39,183 and a teaching staff of 1,484. Secondary schools had 
t enrolment of 24,753 and teaching staff of 1,203. For the fiscal year 
nding June 30, 1956, the state board of vocational education placed 480 
Hisabled persons in earning jobs. The state superintendent of public instruc- 
on was George R. Miller, Jr. 

| Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
ftate unemployment compensation paid for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
956, was $1,875,673. Active claims on Oct. 13, 1956, were 4,000. The 
ost of general assistance for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, was 
688,152 for an average of 1,048 cases per month. On Oct. 1, 1956, 1,601 
ersons were receiving old-age pensions. 

| During the same fiscal year a monthly average of 1,149 children were 
pared for in their own or foster homes at a cost of $322,730. The number 
¢ dependent children aided averaged 1,153 per month at a cost of 
H,157,645. 

‘ State appropriations for public welfare in 1956 amounted to nearly 
000,000, including support of the state health centre and the state wel- 
{re home, care of the mentally ill and mentally retarded, crippled children, 
dustrial schools and homes for the aged. 

|The state board of corrections in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, 
ceived at the New Castle County institution 3,203 prisoners and dis- 
Rrarged 3,091. The total number of prisoners in the three county institu- 
ons on June 13, 1956, was 719. 

| Communications.—The mileage of all highways and rural roads was 3,983. 
the income of the state highway department for the fiscal year was $13,- 
©0,926, including federal aid of $2,486,186. Railroad mileage was ap- 
yoximately 350. During the year ending May 31, 1956, 8,463,935 vehicles 
jossed the Delaware Memorial bridge: revenue, $7,229,769.55. 

I For the year ending Oct. 1, 1956, tonnage at the port of Wilmington 
®S 740,656, value of cargoes $48,029,797. On Oct. 1, 1956, the state 
id 107,354 main telephones in use. 

E Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1956, there were 60 state banks and 
sist companies, including branch banks and offices, having total resources 
$622,322,309. Assets of 8 national banks were $33,213,805. Demand 
posits of state banks and trust companies increased by $17,153,690, sav- 
es deposits by $5,478,334 during the fiscal year. Savings deposits in the 
yo mutual savings banks increased by $6,338,651. 

| Total state receipts for the year ending June 30, 1956, were $101,161,605, 
) which $50,071,700 was from taxes and $51,089,905 from special funds. 
me cash balance at the beginning of the year was $6,653,212. Expenditures 
tre $89,814,282. The gross debt was $84,491,000 and total debt service 
fpterest and redemptions) amounted to $5,799,798. 

4 Agriculture.—Cash income from agricultural production in the first seven 
nonths of 1956 was $60,574,000, of which $42,958,000 was from livestock 
lid $17,616,000 from crops. The total cash income for 1955 was $1o1,- 
6,000, of which $76,448,000 was from livestock, $24,728,000 from crops, 
id $186,000 from government payments. 

Manufacturing.— Gross receipts of 783 licensed manufacturers for the 
ar ending June 30, 1956, were $637,156,192, compared with 816 for the 
=vious year with gross receipts of $698,450,745. The average number of 
reployees under the unemployment compensation law for the year ending 
march 31, 1956, was 123,000. Total wages paid for the year ending June 30, 
36, were $553,191,908. The Wilmington area quarterly survey of em- 
fayment Aug. 15, 1956, showed 77,044 employed by 559 employers com- 
eed with 72,403 by 557 employers on the same day in 1955. New 
porations chartered at Dover for the year ending June 30, 1956 were 
lmz5 compared with 3,692 the previous year. Corporations that became 
Hid were 1,109 compared with 1,065 the year before. (J. En.) 
ineral Production.—Delaware has the smallest mineral output of any 
the states, and that almost entirely in building materials as given in 


\ 


Table |.—Leading Agricultural Products of Delaware 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
migpu: . . S45 ae = 8,568,000 6,120,000 aee 
Inles, bu. . - » + - ni 5 230,000 270,000 336,000 
WeOMS «2 é ood . 87,000 86,000 98,000 
MMMENESED. pt Mo Tin) foe ja) (oo ee! 3! (6 957,000 908,000 1,099,000 
by-beans, for beans, bu. «. . A 3,105,000 2,100,000 914,000 
raches, bu 3 nas ts, 5 79,000 95,000 159,000 
MSMU,. “o. o « AGS a -370,000 380,000 221,000 
FEO, oe tee fh ee 532,000 476,000 335,000 
ifoes, cwt. . 2 2 6 2 6 6 oo 1,758,000 1,852,000 686,000* 
matoes, tons (processed) . ~ « 65,000 26,400 cae 
awberries, crates (fresh market). 27,000 26,000 vee 
= beans, tons (processed) . . - 18,900 14,180 eve 
(1949-54 average. 
brource: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table Il.—Principal Industries of Delaware 
(Fiscal years ending June 30) 
Industry 1956 1955 
Vd Pn ee ae hee, 1 S02: 736 4848 £$93,394,425 
Mhing 2): Me TAOS | Abs 25,253,480 160,155,445 
feepplicsis techs ane iy 22,385,729 ,640, 
a 174,548,278 10,494,211 
i lies. 4,180,00 ,603, 
aoa neice ron pS Sl OS, ERS Bere 889,827 3,894,650 
ssellaneous (the major part from chemicals) . . 317,162,387 406,328,670 


ross receipts of manufacturers. 
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Table Ill_—Mineral Production of Delaware 
(In short tons) 


1953 1954 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
5 ces ieee Moats iteure $659,000 $1,024,000 
Ane and gravel, < ¢. <3. « 520,817 399,685 971,647 752,528 
tone ies tn ois 80,364 215,382 ? f 
Other minerals. . . . 2. sine 43,930 tote 271,263 


*Value included with other minerals, 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


Table III, which shows only those minerals valued at $100,000 or more. 
However, Delaware was first in titanium output in 1954. The value of the 
minerals produced in the state was 0.01% of the US. total. 


ENCYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—WNortheastern States (1955). 

Dem ocra cy The most remarkable event in the development 

* of democracy in 1956 was the progressive ex- 
tension of democratic principles to Asia and Africa. In western 
Europe and in North America the democratic process had struck 
such deep roots that after having successfully withstood the 
pressure of fascism and communism in the 1930s and in the 1940s, 
its validity was nowhere doubted. 

Democracy in Europe, 1956.—Parliamentary elections were 
held in Europe in 1956 in Austria, Sweden, Netherlands and 
France. In Austria, the 11-year-old coalition of the Catholic 
Conservative party and of the Social Democrats continued, in- 
dicating a stable development of this strategically located coun- 
try. In France, however, the elections to the national assembly 
held at the beginning of the year did not strengthen French 
democracy. The Communist party gained heavily in number of 
deputies on the one end of the political picture and on the other 
end a new neo-fascist party under the leadership of Pierre Pou- 
jade succeeded in filling 51 seats. Nevertheless, the French were 
able to establish a relatively stable middle-of-the-road govern- 
ment under a right wing socialist premier, who had to cope with 
the difficult problems of monetary inflation in France and na- 
tionalist unrest in French North Africa. 

The revelations regarding Stalin’s terror and misdeeds, which 
Nikita Khrushchev, the secretary general of the Soviet Com- 
munist party, discussed in a closed session before the 20th Com- 
munist party congress in Moscow in Feb. 1956, were an indirect 
help to democracy in Europe. Under their impact, some of the 
communist leaders and parties in western Europe were confused 
and shaken. Negotiations started in Italy for a fusion of anti- 
communist democratic socialists under the leadership of Giuseppe 
Saragat and the powerful left-wing socialists under Pietro Nenni, 
who so far had been faithful allies of the communists. Such a 
fusion would greatly strengthen the democratic cause in Italy, 
though some observers expressed doubts about the validity of 
the conversion of Nenni to democracy. But even more important 
were the repercussions of the new developments in the Com- 
munist party in some of the satellite countries in eastern Europe, 
especially in Poland. The Polish press and intellectuals started 
to discuss openly the need for greater liberty in Polish life. The 
Polish workers in Poznan went on strike and in bloody demon- 
strations on June 28 demanded not only bread and a living wage 
but political liberties and free elections. How far the democra- 
tization of the Italian socialist movement and the liberalization 
of the Polish regime would go was not yet clear; yet the year 
had witnessed the first hopeful beginning in the break of the 
communist grip on the labour movement and the social life 
in the two countries. 

Democracy in Africa.—Two African territories which had 
been French protectorates, Morocco and Tunisia, achieved their 
independence in 1956. The former territory was hardly prepared 
for a democratic development, but the situation in Tunisia was 
much more promising. There, as a result of national elections, 
Habib Bourguiba established on April ro, 1956, the first demo- 
cratic government in the history of Tunisia. Following the ex- 
ample of Turkey, the Tunisian goverument abolished polygamy 
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and changed the divorce laws in favour of the wives and their 
security after the western model. Literate women above 21 years 
of age received also the right to vote. The religious Islamic courts 
were abolished and replaced by secular courts. Thus Tunisia 
became, after Turkey, the first Mohammedan country to try to 
adopt traditional life to western democratic concepts and to 
protect the dignity of women, without, however, diminishing the 
respect for the precepts and position of the Mohammedan re- 
ligion. 

Even more far reaching were the democratic measures en- 
visaged in the two British African colonies of Gold Coast and 
Nigeria; both of them looked forward to the rapid achievement 
of independence and the introduction of western parliamentary 
governments under British guidance in the immediate future. 
Even France, which so far had been strictly opposed to any form 
of real autonomy for its African colonies, slowly started to fol- 
low the British example of democratic reforms. A law of June 23, 
1956, enabled the French government to establish in the African 
territories, territorial assemblies with the right to legislate in 
certain limited fields and to give the native populations some 
share in the exercise of executive power. 

Independent Ethiopia also took its first step toward democ- 
racy. At the end of 1955 Emperor Haile Selassie granted his 
country a new constitution. It introduced for the first time in the 
history of this ancient nation the right to vote and provided 
for a lower house of parliament elected by universal suffrage. 
Following the British model of the roth century, the constitution 
adopted the system of gradualness, to allow democracy to take 
real root in the popular mind. A codification of modern laws 
was being undertaken and the first elections were to be held 
within two years. 

Democracy in Asia, 1956.—In Asia democracy had deep 
roots only in the Philippines and in the member states of the 
British commonwealth—-India, Pakistan and Ceylon. Even in 
Turkey democracy was weakened in 1956 by an attempt of the 
ruling Democratic party to curtail the liberty of the press and 
the activities of the opposition parties. Elections in Burma 
showed the growing influence of the communists, especially 
among the students; as a result U Nu, the prime minister and 
leader of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom league, withdrew 
from political life, deeply disappointed in the communist agita- 
tion. Elections held in Ceylon in April 1956 resulted in the de- 
feat of the United National party which had been in power for 
25 years and was strongly pro-western, by the People’s United 
Front, whose leader, Solomon West Ridgway Diaz Bandaranaike, 
a wealthy Oxford-trained political leader, had shown neutralist 
inclinations. In Indonesia the elections at the end of 1955 re- 
sulted in the formation of a coalition government, from which 
the Communist party, although the third strongest among the 
four major parties, was excluded. 

(See also CommuNIsM; Epucation; ELections, U.S.; Evuro- 
PEAN UNITY; GREAT BRITAIN; SOCIALISM; UNITED STATES.) 

(H. Ko.) 

ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Defining Democracy (1954); 


Planning Our Foreign Policy (Problems of the Middle East : 
World Affairs Are Your Affairs (1952). : SOOT 


Democratic Party: see PoritrcaL Parties, U.S. 


Denmark A democratic monarchy of north central Europe, 
. * Denmark has an area of 16,577 sq.mi. Greenland 
(g.v.), an island of 840,000 sq.mi. in the North Atlantic ocean 
is an integral part of the kingdom. Pop.: (1950 census) paste 
275; (1954 est.) 4,387,967. Capital: Copenhagen (with chief 
suburbs, 1954 est.) 1,202,891. Other principal cities (1954 est.) : 
Aarhus 118,888; Odense 104,344; Aalborg 81,954. Religion: 
Lutheran Christian. Ruler in 1956: King Frederick IX. Prime 
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minister: H. C. Hansen. 

History.—A government commission established in Dec. 1955 
produced a revealing report on the country’s economic problems 
Despite emphasis on full employment, increased investment anc 
the checking of inflation, none of these goals had been achieved 
Progress made during the early months of 1955 had come to 2 
halt. In the years 1950-55 Denmark’s total production had in-| 
creased only 9%, compared with increases of 16% in Englanc| 
and Sweden, 17% in Norway, 21% in the Netherlands, 32% in} 
Italy and 60% in west Germany. An unfortunate relationshi 
between the costs of imports and the prices obtained for Danish} 
agricultural exports was part of the trouble. Denmark blamed the} 
United States for “dumping” butter in west Germany, ruiningy 
Denmark’s market there and depressing butter prices elsewhere 
Of more general significance was the uncontrolled spending in) 
Denmark for both building and consumption goods. 

Unrest expressed itself in the outbreak of a series of strikes 
in March 1956. First 30,000 metal workers walked out, then 4,00¢ 
seamen; the resultant lack of fuel and electric power seriousl 
hampered production and communication. Then the printing 
trades struck, with total strikers numbering about 60,000-70,-§ 
ooo. Employers threatened, but did not carry out, a lockout of} 
about 200,000 employees. The official conciliator worked out a¥ 
proposal for wage increases of 14 cents per hour and various) 
fringe benefits; the workers rejected this solution, and went) 
back to work in mid-April only after the parliament passed legis- 
lation compelling them to do so. The seamen did not yield until 
April 27 and were forced to pay a fine of 1,000,000 kr. for their} 
intransigence; Communist-inspired riots occurred in a fewl 
places. | 

Early in March a number of Danish officials visited Moscow.) 
but as Prime Minister Hansen said on his return, “We have not! 
sold one another our points of view.” Progress was made in an 
agreement to co-ordinate rescue work in’ the Baltic and to fa-) 
cilitate indemnity claims concerned with the former Baltic re-! 
publics. “Cultural co-operation” was pledged, and Russian! 
archives were opened to Danish historians. A Russian reques it 
for a tanker was parried with the offer of two freighters. 

Denmark was much interested in research in the peaceful usesii 
of atomic energy, and was granted $200,000 by the Ford founda-) 
tion for the promotion of such activity, primarily conducted) 
through the institute headed by Niels Bohr. a 

In the field of Scandinavian co-operation, Denmark continued} 
to press for action. The Nordic council met in Copenhagen in‘ 
January, with the common Scandinavian market as one of the. 
chief topics. Agreement was reached that about 45% of inter-" 
Scandinavian trade was to be duty free, but 65%-70% was nec-) 
essary if Denmark-Norway-Sweden was to qualify as a free® 
trade area under G.A.T.T. (General Agreement on Tariffs and) 
Trade). | 

The promoters of the riots of 1955 in Klaksvig in the Faeroe 
Islands were sentenced: harbour master Fischer-Heinesen and. 
vice-chairman Joensen of the Klaksvig municipal council to six-. 
months imprisonment and 31 others to lesser terms. | 

A unique clock was set in motion by ‘King Frederick in the: 
Copenhagen city hall on Dec. 15, 1955. Through 30 years watch-" 
maker Jens Olsen had worked on the design, and when he died’ 
others carried through the constructivn in another ro years.! 
It was expected to deviate only two-fifths of a second in 300 | 
years and to run without stopping for at least 1,000 years. In’ 
rr connected works and on ro dials the “world clock” showed,’ 
among other things, the days, weeks, months and years of both’ 
Julian and Gregorian calendars, and the movements of the 
planets and of sunrise and sunset. : 

In May the defense ministry was left vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Rasmus Hansen, and Premier H. C. Hansen appointed 
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(POLISH JET FIGHTER which landed on an uncompleted airstrip on Bornholm 
sland, Denmark, Sept. 25, 1956, the third incident of its kind since 1953. 
The pilot was seeking political asylum in the west 


| 
Poul Hansen in his place. (FeDe Ss) 


_ Education.—Schools (Dec. 1954): primary, middle and secondary 3,960, 
upils 635,610 (of which 108,260 secondary), teachers 22,793; folk high, 
b gricultural and domestic science schools (1954-55) 117, pupils 11,064; 
fechnical (1952) 581, pupils 96,407; teacher training schools (excluding 
blomestic science, physical training and primary rural) 25, students 4,492. 
nstitutions of higher education (1954) 10, of which 2 universities with 
»,343 students. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: krone, with an exchange rate of 
».907 to the US. dollar. Budget: (1953-54 actual) revenue 4,268,400,000 
Ar., expenditure 5,143,600,000 Kr.; (1955-56 est.) revenue 4,895,800,000 
r., expenditure 4,906,700,000 Kr. Internal debt (March 1954): 8,012,- 
boo,ooo Kr.; external debt 1,566,800,000 Kr. Currency circulation: (Jan. 
1055) 1,982,000,000 Kr.; (Jan. 1956) 1,984,000,000 Kr. Deposit money: 
) Fan. 1955) 5,171,000,000 Kr.; (Jan. 1956) 5,208,000,000 Kr. Gold and 
joreign exchange: (March 1955) 160,100,000 U.S. dollars; (March 1956) 
888,000,000 U.S. dollars. 

Foreign Trade.—(1955) Imports 8,142,000,000 Kr., exports 7,290,000,- 
boo Kr. Main sources of imports: U.K. 25%; Germany 19%; other con- 
minental E.P.U. (European Payments Union countries) 34%; Latin America 
P%; U.S. and Canada 8%. Main destinations of exports: U.K. 33%; Ger- 
aany 18%; other continental E.P.U. 25%; U.S. and Canada 4%; Latin 
mkmerica 6%. Chief exports: bacon 16%; butter 12%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (Jan. 1955): 57,490 km. Motor 
behicles in use: passenger (1954) 193,300, commercial (Dec. 1954) 95,600. 
itate railways (1954) 2,651 km.; private 2,039 km.; passenger-kilometres 

£954) 3,313,154,000; freight, ton-kilometres (1954) 1,164,000,000. Ship- 
wing (July 1955): merchant vessels of 100 gross tons and over, 680; total 
wrnage 1,651,686. Air transport (1955): passenger-kilometres 296,580,- 
co; freight, ton-kilometres 8,160,000. Telephones (Jan. 1955): 864,980. 
icensed radio sets (1953) 1,320,000. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses): 
wheat 248,000 (292,000); barley 2,197,000 (2,045,000); oats 870,000 
b 799,000); rye 194,000 (277,000); potatoes 1,442,000 (1,963,000); sugar 
wets 1,932,000 (1,694,000). Livestock (Sept. 1955): cattle 3,178,000; 
keep 32,000; horses 308,000; pigs (April 1956) 4,587,000. Food produc- 
en (metric tons, 1955): milk 5,136,000; butter 165,000; cheese 87,600; 
beef and veal 212,400; pork 512,400. Fish landings (1954) 352,500 metric 
ons (excluding Faroe Islands, 89,400 metric tons). 

industry.—Fuel and power (1955): lignite 804,000 metric tons; manu- 
actured gas 90,000,000 cu.m.; electricity (excluding industrial genera- 
dion) 3,396,000,000 kw.hr. Production (metric tons, 1954): superphos- 
hates 454,689; glass containers 37,776; pig iron 39,551; cement (1955) 
,132,800. Index of production (1949 =100): (January—March 1955) 124, 
January—March 1956) 117. Merchant vessels launched (roo gross tons 
nd over, 1955) 153,600 gross tons. j 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Denmark (1955); Scandinavia— 
Worway, Sweden and Denmark (1950). 


. The effectiveness and safety of fluoridation in re- 
Jentistr J. ducing tooth decay evolved conclusively from 
heory to scientific fact in 1956. Early in the year, the final re- 
vorts of the ten-year field trials in Grand Rapids, Mich., New- 
ourgh, N.Y., and Brantford, Ont., showed approximately a 60% 
eduction in tooth decay in children living in all three cities. The 
ame results were reported after eight and a half years of fluori- 
ation field trials in Evanston, III. 

During 1956, the second and seventh largest cities of the U.S., 
Chicago, Ill., and Cleveland, O., initiated fluoridation programs. 


As of Oct. 1, 1956, there were about 1,300 communities in 45 
states with a total population of about 29,000,000 persons drink- 
ing fluoridated water. In addition, more than 3,000,000 persons 
were drinking water which naturally contained fluoride of 1.0 
parts per 1,000,000 or more. 

Interest in fluoridation also continued abroad. In addition to 
Canada, where a number of cities were employing it, fluoridation 
was reported to be in operation in at least one city in Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, west Germany, Malaya, Netherlands, Japan, 
Sweden, United Kingdom, Belgium, Australia and New Zealand. 

Expanded dental research programs were established as a result 
of a congressional appropriation of $6,026,o00 for the dental 
activities of the U.S. public health service. The major portion 
was earmarked for the activities of the National Institute of 
Dental Research, including nearly $4,000,000 for research grants 
to schools and other nongovernmental agencies, fellowships and 
training grants. Congress also appropriated funds for the ex- 
pansion and construction of research facilities in schools of den- 
tistry and medicine. 

Development of a panoramic X-ray machine, designed for use 
in mass surveys and examinations, was completed during the 
year. The machine, which rapidly takes a single X-ray picture of 
the entire dental arch, was developed by the national bureau of 
standards in co-operation with the U.S. air force. It was ex- 
pected that the new technique would save much of the time re- 
quired to take and process conventional X-rays, where up to 14 
separate films were necessary to complete a full mouth survey. 

In the new technique, the film is placed outside the patient’s 
mouth and is exposed by passing a narrow beam of X-rays 
through the patient’s head from the rear. An exposure time of 
20 sec. is needed for each side of the arch. A complete panoramic 
X-ray of all the teeth is obtained on a single 5 x ro-in. film in 
40 sec. While conventional X-rays fail to show pathological con- 
ditions lying outside the field covered by the small film, the 
single picture X-ray presents a comprehensive picture of the en- 
tire mouth. The panoramic X-ray machine records adequate de- 
tail to obtain a diagnosis of general mouth conditions; however, 
it is not designed to supplant the conventional X-ray machine 
in cases where extreme sharpness and detail are needed. 

The establishment of a permanent dental health section in the 
World Health organization (WHO) was an indication of the 
trend toward increased interest in international dental activities. 
The WHO dental program, which covers more than 100 nations 
throughout the world, included a four-point plan for prevention, 
education, treatment and research. 
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The Fédération Dentaire Internationale, the recognized inter- 
national organization for the dental profession, also continued 
to expand its activities. Representatives of the dental societies 
of 20 countries were present at the federation’s May meeting 
in Zurich, Switz. One of the important resolutions passed at the 
1956 session urged all member nations to take steps to combat 
extensive dentifrice advertising campaigns in operation through- 
out the world. The resolution pointed out that the advertising 
was based on “unsupported claims for the prevention of dental 
disease’ and warned that the promotion of these dentifrices 
tended to mislead the public by minimizing the importance of 


accepted dental health practices. (H. T. Dyn.) 


Brstiocrapuy.—F. A. Amold, Jr., H. T. Dean, P. Jay and J. W. Knut- 
son, “Effect of Fluoridated Public Water Supplies on Dental Caries 
Prevalence,” Pub. Health Rep., 71:652—658 (July 1956); D. B. Ast, D. J. 
Smith, B. Wachs and K. T. Cantwell, “Newburgh-Kingston Caries-Fluorine 
Study. XIV: Combined Clinical and Roentgenographic Dental Findings 
Aiter Ten Years of Fluoride Experience,” J. Am. Dent. Assi., 52:314-325 
(March 1956); W. L. Hutton, B. W. Linscott and D. B. W illiams, “Final 
Report of Local Studies on Water Fluoridation in Brantford,” Canad. J. 
Pub. Health, 47:89-92 (March 1956); I. N. Hill, J. R. Blayney and 
W. Wolf, “The Evanston Dental Caries Study. XVI: Reduction in Dental 
Caries Attack Rates in Children Six to Eight Years Old,” J. Am. Dent. 
Assn., 53:327-333 (Sept. 1956); D. C. Hudson, J. W. Kumpula and G. 
Dickson, “Progress Report on a Panoramic X-ray Machine,” National 
Bureau of Standards Report 4635 (May 1956). 


By 1956, a new significance was being at- 
Dermatology. tached to the importance of a positive “Was- 
sermann” test. A person was formerly thought to be infected with 
syphilis if his blood test was positive. During World War II 
evidence increased that such positive tests did not necessarily 
indicate the presence of syphilis, for many men in service had 
so-called ‘false positive’ tests especially after being vaccinated 
for smallpox. Usually, these blood tests gave positive reactions 
for only a short period and became negative in time. More re- 
cently it had become apparent that there are both temporary and 
permanent false positive reactions. It was believed now that the 
presence of a chronic or permanent false positive blood test car- 
ries serious import, for it was noted that such a test might well 
be the first sign of a serious disease, particularly systemic lupus 
erythematosus. New tests were devised to determine, if possible, 
whether a positive reaction is due to syphilis or not. The Trep- 
onema pallidum Immobilization test which, when positive, indi- 
cates rather reliably the presence of syphilis, is both technically 
difficult and expensive to perform. In 1956 a newer test, the 
Treponema pallidum Complement Fixation test, was reported to 
be equally reliable, and it could be performed by any laboratory 
that performed the standard type tests. 

Oxypsoralens are a group of drugs capable, in some cases, of 
repigmenting areas of skin from which pigment has been lost, 
as in the disease vitiligo. Recently it was reported that these 
drugs act also to reduce all activities of the sun’s rays, thus in 
effect tending to prevent sunburn. In addition, the drugs poten- 
tiate tanning of the skin. For the latter reasons they were ex- 
ploited as sun-tan pills, to be taken by mouth. 

Itching has long been considered a form of pain. Now the 
suggestion was made that itching may be a primary sensation 
distinct from either pain or touch. There were indications that 
itching might be engendered by chemical stimuli from proteolytic 
enzymes in the skin, and different enzymes it appears, have dif- 
ferent latent periods, different durations and even different in- 
tensities. Under experimental conditions, certain enzymes ac- 
tually produced itching sensations but not pain. The precise 
mechanism of the action was still unknown but it was postulated 
that certain circumstances perhaps produced a synthesis or re- 
lease of an active proteinase from cells in the skin. If verified, 
these results might well open an entirely new field of research 
to develop effective anti-itch remedies. 

Sarcoidosis, a peculiar disease without a common name. long 
thought to be limited to the skin, is now recognized as a systemic 
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disease capable of affecting almost any structure of the body. 
The condition is not common or rare, it affects American Negroes: 
more than whites, and usually runs a prolonged benign course— 
though malignant forms are encountered. The cause is not known. 
Many physicians consider it to be a form of tuberculosis; others 
have noted a resemblance to leprosy; and some consider it to be 
a disease “sui generis.” 

Recently an interesting epidemiological study of sarcoidosis 
in 350 U.S. servicemen in World War II revealed a significantly} 
greater frequency among those born in the southeastern states, 
those residing in rural areas, and those residing in regions where} 
there is fine sandy soil, like that in which hookworm is most} 
prevalent. It was suggested that some organisms may find certain 
soils in the southeastern United States a natural medium, andj 
that plant and animal life in the areas might be worth studying 
for possible causative relationship to sarcoidosis. 

During the year tranquillizing drugs were much used for pa- 
tients with skin diseases thought to be linked with emotional} 
disturbances and those producing an uncontrollable urge to) 
scratch. More often than not, the effects of the drugs were satis- 
factory, though inevitably some untoward cutaneous reactions} 
from their use were reported. 

There were reports also of untoward reactions from the use} 
of saccharin (urticaria); from “wet strength” tissue papers;} 
from self medications with vitamin A for acne (a young woman 
was reported as becoming bald and suffered from bone and joint 
pains, insomnia, swollen ankles, haemorrhages in the skin, aph 
thous lesions and frequency of urination); and peculiar gran- 
ulomatous lesions that developed in the armpits from the use of 
certain type stick antiperspirants. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—J. T. Gentry, H. M. Nitowsky and M. Michael, Jr.. 
“Studies on the Epidemiology of Sarcoidosis in the United States: The 
Relationship to Soil Areas and to Urban-Rural Residence,” J. Clin. Invest) 
34:1839-1856 (Dec. 1955): A. B. Lerner, “Potentiation of Suntanning 
through Ingestion of 8-methoxypsoralen,”’ J. Invest. Dermat. 25:1(July 
1955); T. B. Fitzpatrick, C. E. Hopkins, D. D. Blickenstaff, S. Swiit4 
“Augmented Pigmentation and Other Responses of Normal Skin to Solar 
Radiation Following Oral Administration of 8-methoxypsoralen,” J. Invest) 
Dermat. 25:189—-190 (Sept. 1955). (H. Ra.) 


D atroit Detroit, Mich., seat of Wayne county, had an esti- 
* mated 1956 population of more than 2,000,000 as} 
compared with a 1950 federal census count of 1,849,568. Sur- 
rounding suburbs comprising the metropolitan area and lying ir 
parts of four counties had a population approximately equal tcl 
that of the city proper. 
As it was in several immediately preceding years, the trenc¢} 
in Detroit in 1956 was toward municipal rehabilitation. Its sys-§ 
tem of limited-access expressways continued to be extended. 
Henry and Edsel Ford Memorial auditorium was completed and} 
construction of the Convention and Exhibits building begun. The 
latter would accommodate the largest conventions. Both were 
elements in the river front development which had brought aboutl 
the razing of many blocks of old structures. f 
Large-scale municipal parking facilities in the form of multi! 
deck garages, underground garages and surfaced lots we ¢ 
started, and in some instances completed, both downtown and ith 
outlying shopping districts. Like the expressways, the parking pro, 
gram was required by the great extent to which Detroit is depend 
ent upon private automobiles. With a land area of 139.6 sq.mi.| 
its sole public transportation consists of city-owned bus lines| 
Work was begun on a private housing development whe Y 
blocks of slum hovels had been levelled, and a pilot rehabilitatior 
program was carried on in a large section given mainly to olde! 
housing. j 
Preliminaries toward meeting berthing needs of larger anc 
more numerous ocean-going vessels anticipated upon*completior) 
of the St. Lawrence seaway were undertaken, with policy calling. 
for public facilities in addition to expansion of present private 


hip terminals, 

Planners also gave attention to the problem of “industrial 
ums.” Detroit is so completely surrounded by other incorpo- 
ted communities that further annexations are all but impossi- 
e, and within the city limits virtually all land is occupied. With 
any of its factory structures growing obsolete, there has be- 
pme apparent a need for industrial plant replacement which can 
met only by clearing ground for it in present industrial areas 
the city. 

_ Detroit’s government is nonpartisan and its officials are elected 
or four-year terms. The nine-member common council is elected 


i ag Its own courts for trial of criminal cases relieve the 


cket of the state courts. 

' The school system is partly on the so-called 8-4 plan (ele- 
ventary and high school) and partly 6-3-3 (elementary, inter- 
ediate and high). During 1956 the municipal university, Wayne, 
ith an enrolment of about 17,000, was transferred to the state 
= Michigan as its third university. In terms of administration 
ad financing the transfer would be conducted over a three-year 
riod. 

' Detroit’s 1956-57 fiscal assessed valuation was $4,901,491,790; 
5 bonded debt $310,620,703 and its municipal tax rate per 
,000 of assessed valuation $22.393; its school tax rate $13.864. 
(R. Ho.) 


jabetes The blood sugar lowering effect of a sulfonamide 
* was noted by Ruiz in 1930 in rabbits and in 1942 
y Janbon in a case of typhoid fever. A. L. Loubatiéres and 
hers of the French school found that, with oral or intravenous 
e of p-aminobenzolsulfonamid isopropyl thiodiazol (2254 
iP) in animals, the sugar in the blood was lowered, but it was 
jeffective in the totally depancreatized animal. Subsequently in 
germany while studying the antibacterial activity of BZ 55 
‘arbutamide-pan-aminobenzene-sulfonamide butyl urea) it was 
served that certain patients would develop a lowering of the 
jood sugar and symptoms of an insulin reaction. Therefore, 
55 was given on a large scale by F. Bertram in his clinic, 
1d his conclusions were substantiated to a remarkable degree. 
nis drug in general acts best with diabetics over 45 years of age 
’ whom the disease is of less than five to ten years’ duration, 
co have not been treated at all or only for a part of the time 
th insulin and in whom it is considered probable that some of 
beta cells of the islands of Langerhans are still producing 
sulin. In children and juveniles BZ 55 rarely is effective; in 
ese cases it works presumably only when the disease is in an 
‘rly stage with a remission. It seldom acts if the patients excrete 
are than 4o g. of sugar in 24 hours or require more than 30 
its of insulin. Under all conditions, diet is fundamental for a 
iccessful treatment with BZ 55. 

BZ 55 (carbutamide) was originally produced in Germany by 
chringer and Sons, but another drug in which the amino group 
replaced by the methyl group in the benzene ring, thus elimi- 
ting an antibacterial effect, was manufactured by Farberwerk- 
echst. This is known as D860, tolbutamide or Orinase. These 
ugs were said to have been used by 70,000 patients in Germany. 
‘Contraindications for the use of BZ 55 and Orinase are known 
asitivity to sulfonamides, infections, the presence of keto- 
idosis, surgery and pregnancy. They also should be avoided 
2en complications in the liver or kidneys are suspected or when 
2 patient is in an unstable condition so that the interpretation 
i results would be difficult. 

Fewer complications were reported in Germany than in some 
aer countries, where they had reached 10%. The commonest 
mplications were skin rashes, occasionally accompanied by 
wer headaches and rarely jaundice. 

In 1956 these drugs were still in the experimental stage unlike 


in 
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insulin. Presumably they act on the insulin-producing cells of 
the pancreas. 

Prior to the discovery of insulin, diabetics lived on the average 
6 years after onset of the disease, but in 1956 the span was 18 
years. The enormity of the problem can be realized when it is 
considered that there were at least 2,000,000 diabetics in the 
USS. in 1956. Those with onset under age 40 lived 25 years; those 
with onset between ages 4o and 59 lived 19 years; and those with 
onset at age 60 or more lived only 10 years. Up to 1914 the per- 
centage of diabetics living more than 20 years was 1.8, but in 
1956 it was 42. Of 1,072 diabetics the onset of whose disease 
took place in childhood and the duration of which had been 
20 years or more, 82% were living, 16% had died and 2% were 
untraced. Of the 169 deaths, diabetic coma claimed 0.6%, in- 
fections 2.9%, tuberculosis 1.2% and cardiorenal-vascular dis- 
ease 87.5%; of the last, 50.9% of deaths were attributed to 
disease of the kidneys. 

The importance of sex in diabetes had become more and more 
evident because of greater interest in and investigation of the 
health of females and also because of the greater numbers who 
lived into the age zone when diabetes was most likely to have 
its onset. In 1948 in the United States the excess of diabetic 
females over males amounted to 70%. Female diabetics de- 
cidedly predominated in the age group from 45 years onward. 
Recently, D. A. Pyke added another cause. He found that the 
excess of women diabetics was confined to women who had borne 
children, and that it rose with increasing parity. In an analysis 
of 953 diabetics there was an approximately equal sex incidence 
below the age of 45, but a preponderance of women over 45. A 
woman who had borne five children appeared to have about three 
times as great a chance of developing diabetes as a woman who 
had borne none; on the other hand, parity did not lead to the 
earlier appearance of diabetes. Pyke found that this effect of 
parity could not be attributed merely to a slightly greater tend- 
ency of multiparae to become fat, since the preponderance of 
women diabetics were of normal weight or underweight. Like- 
wise, he excluded the menopause as an aetiological factor be- 
cause an excess of women diabetics would be expected in all 
parity groups and this was not the case. The age at diagnosis was 
similar for all degrees of parity. 

The availability of a simple method of determining the per- 
centage of sugar in the blood was of major importance in the 
discovery of insulin. The introduction of two paper tests, Tes- 
Tape and Clinistix, for the detection of sugar in the urine was of 
much less importance, but these tests were so simple that they 
stimulated patients to keep far better control of their disease. 
The Tes-Tape and Clinistix tests depended upon paper impreg- 
nated with glucose oxidase and O-tolidine and a second enzyme, 
a vegetable peroxidase which produces oxygen when in contact 
with beta glucose. Tes-Tape incorporates a dye which reacts by 
a colour change from blue to yellow in a partly quantitative way, 
while Clinistix depends upon orthocolidine which if oxidized is a 
deep blue. This enzyme system was more sensitive than methods 
formerly generally employed and was a specific for glucose. 

Confusion sometimes occurred in the minds of patients and 
even doctors in the interpretation of the tests, because the colour 
changes showing the presence or absence of sugar were exactly 
opposite to those dependent upon Benedict solution. These tests 
were, however, harbingers of what the biochemists would some 
time provide as a ready method for the determination of sugar 
in the blood. 


Bretiocrapuy.—G. R. Constam eé al., “Uber blutzuckersenkende Sul- 
fonamide,” Schweiz. med. Wehuschr., 86:699-705 (1956); F. Bertram 
et al., Deutsche med. Wehnschr., 80:1455 (1955), 81:274 (1956), and 
English trans. of Bertram’s original article, “An Effective Oral Antidiabetic 
Drug (BZ 55),” German Med. Monthly, 1:8 (Jan. 1956); E. P. Joslin, 
“Diabetes 1956,” Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., 98:1009-14 (1956); P 
White, ‘Natural Course and Prognosis of Tuvenile Diabetes,” Diabetes 
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i ce, “Pari i f Diabetes,” Lancet 
( ress): D. A. Pyke, “Parity and the Incidence (0) é 
1818-821 (June 2, 1956); J. A. Hunt, C. H. Gray and D. E. Thorogood, 


“Enzyme Tests for the Detection of Glucose,” Brit. M. J., 2:586 (Sept. 8, 
1956). (Ud, 12, IO). 


- World production of diamonds increased 5.5% in 
Diamonds. 1955 over 1954. Table I, based on a U.S. bureau 
of mines compilation, gives the details of the industry. Thus out- 
put in all principal diamond producing areas, except South Africa, 
increased in 1955. The decrease there resulted from the closing 
of two of the mines of the De Beers group of Kimberley and 
curtailment of output at three others. The proportion of indus- 
trial stones in the total caratage was over 83%. 


Table 1.— World Production of Diamonds 


(Thousands of carats) 


1955 

1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 Total — Industrial 
Angola. . +. 539 734 743 729 722 743 304 
Balcicn Congo. 10,147 10,565 11,609 12,580 12,619 13,041 12,480 
French Africa . 338 249 299 320 369 455 300 
Gold Coast. « 950* 1,753 2,190 Geer PRINS PEP PAL 1,770 
Sierra Leone . 655 477 452 473 399 930 540 
South Africa. . 1,748 2,256 2,376 2,815 2,858 2,587 1,665 
S.W. Africa. - 488 503 541 617 684 813 80 
Tanganyika. - 195 108 143 171 326 326 150 
Brazil . . « 200* 200* 200* 200* 200* 200* 100* 
Others... - 40° a A 128* 128* ZAG TW 


Total. . . . 15,300 16,956 18,695 20,200 20,440 21,550 17,500 
"Estimated. 


Table Il.—U.S. Diamond Imports 


(Carats) 
Rough Cut Industrial Total 
ASRS Zire cpiv.-0: 3) 0: <0 909,871 388,499 10,648,250 11,946,620 
UC bac xed 633,731 335,487 6,381,476 7,350,694 
UO SOW ter ote. «xs ues 673,699 492,741 11,201,045 12,367,485 
USS a Saoe on 654,235 480,602 12,287,407 13,422,244 
UGG SG GOR Gra Guo 709,043 438,546 13,522,676 14,670,265 
UV Sore nies cls! le a 730,350 444,062 12,768,595 13,943,007 
GSA se) diteies fo fe 887,702* 594,772 13,807,344 15,289,81 8* 
Ost meneiel ie “p' verv<is 1,064,932 707,859 14,944,635 16,717,426 


*Revised. {Preliminary. 


The diamond sales syndicate reported sales in 1955 as £74,- 
288,695 (gem stones £50,253,946; industrials £24,034,749) com- 
pared with £62,153,125 in 1954, an increase of 19%. 

United States.—In 1955, the dollar value of diamond imports 
rose from $170,201,321 in 1954 to $217,184,643. The U.S. im- 
ports of industrials in 1955 were equal to 85% of the world out- 
put. 

The syndicate reported that sales in the first nine months 
of 1956, in dollar values, totalled $153,600,000 (gems, $103,- 
000,000; industrials, $50,600,000). It also reported that dia- 
mond sales had been bolstered by the U.S. government defense 


A pal oa TWENTY-SIX CARAT DIAMOND purohased bysa New York 
city dealer in Jan. 1956. Cutting the stone into a single gem would give it an 


estimated value of $2,500,000 but would 
’ p pose th i 
wealthy enough to purchase the jewel oy vero brem cotsid noes std 


stockpiling, and when this ceased new outlets would have to by 
found. (F. E..H.; B. B. Mme 


Diplomatic Services: see AmBassapors AND ENvoys. 
Direct Mail Advertising: sce ADVERTISING. 
Disabled American Veterans: see VETERANS’ ORGANIZA| 
TIONS, U.S. 

Disarmament: see UNITrD NATIONS. 


. The loss of life and property in disasters durin’ 
Disasters. the period Nov. 1, 1955, to Oct. 31, 1956, includei 
the following. (See also articles on ACCIDENTS; FIRES AND Fr 
Losses; FLoops AND FLoop CoNnTROL; METEOROLOGY; SEISi 
MOLOGY. ) 


Aviation 


Nov. I Near Longmont, Colo. Commercial air liner crashed followin® 
time-bomb explosion, killing 44 persons. : 
Nov. 8 Near Taegu, Kor. South Korean training plane struck school: 
children and a student pilot were killed, 12 children injured. 
Nov. t7. Near Las Vegas, Nev. Crash of U.S. air force plane killed 1 
persons. 
Nov. 18 Near Seattle, Wash. Commercial air liner crash killed 28 of 7 
persons aboard. | 
Nov. 20 Iwo Jima, Bonin Is. U.S. air force plane crashed during tak¢ 
off; 10 of rx persons aboard were killed. 1 
Nov. 29 Fairbanks, Alsk. U.S. air force plane crashed in residential area® 
14 persons were killed, 8 injured. t 
Dec. 21 Jacksonville, Fla. Commercial air liner crash killed 17 person’® 
Jan. 18 Near Torysky, Levoca, Czech. Air liner crashed in Tatra mour/f 
tains; 22 persons were killed, 4 injured. Hf 
Feb. 17. Near Niles, Calif. U.S. marine corps air transport struck mourl/f 
tain peak: 40 persons were killed. 
Feb. 18 Near Valletta, Malta. Scottish air liner crashed, killing 5% 
persons. 
Feb. 20 Near Cairo, Eg. French air liner crashed in desert; 52 of 6) 
persons aboard perished. ; 
Feb. 24 Near Aleppo, Syr. Syrian air liner exploded in mid-air; 19 pei), 
sons were killed. 1 
Feb. 27. Dayton, O. U.S. air force plane crash and explosion killed 1} 
persons. ; \ 
March 3 North Atlantic ocean. U.S. air force plane with 17 persor# 
crashed about 250 mi. from Iceland; there were no survivor? 
March 12 Placenta bay. U.S. air force plane crashed and exploded a shoi} 
ee south of Newfoundland; all 6 persons aboard we 
illed. i 
March 31 Near Nakhon Ratchasima, Thai. Thai air force plane cras? 
killed 19 persons. i 
April 1 Near Pittsburgh, Pa. Air liner crashed and burned; 22 persor) 
were killed, 14 injured. 
April 2 Puget sound. Air liner crashed and sank near Seattle, Wash.; 
of 38 persons aboard were killed. i 
May 15 Orleans, Que., Can. Canadian air force jet plane crashed int) 
Roman Catholic rest home; 15 persons, including two cre} 
members, were killed; the home was totally destroyed by fir: 
May rs Katmandu, Nep. Indian air liner crashed into canyon killing a 
24 persons aboard. 
May 15 _ Jeffersonville, Ind. Eight persons died when private plar 
crashed. f 
May 24  Izabal province, Guat. Guatemalan air liner crashed into mow! 
tain peak, killing 30 of 31 persons aboard. ; 
June 9 Minneapolis, Minn. U.S. navy jet plane crashed and burned j” 
pousire area; the pilot and 8 other persons were killed, 5 ir, 
jured. 
June 20 Atlantic ocean. Venezuelan air liner crashed in flames off Asbur! 
Park, N. J.; all 74 persons aboard perished. 
June 24 Near Kano, Nig. Thirty-two of 45 persons aboard British a} 
liner died in crash following take-off. 
June 30 Northern Arizona. Two commercial air liners collided in fligh) 
over the Grand Canyon during a storm; all 128 persons abou 
planes were killed. It was termed the worst commercial air div 
aster in aviation history. 


July 13 Near Fort Dix, N.J. U.S. air force transport plane crashed 


\ 
; 


: 
rain; 46 of 66 persons aboard were killed, 20 injured. 

July 16 Near Rio Cuarto, Arg. All 18 persons aboard died in crash c¢| 
Argentine air liner. | 

Aug. 22 East China sea. U.S. navy patrol bomber with 16 persons aboar| 
was admittedly shot down by Red Chinese guns about 160 m! 
north of Formosa and about 35 mi. off the China coast; ther 
were no survivors. 


Aug. 29 Cold Bay, Alsk. Crash of Canadian air liner killed 15 of 
persons aboard. 


Aug. 31 Near Anchorage, Alsk. Crash of U.S. air force weather plan) 
killed all 11 persons aboard. 

Sept. ro Sea of Japan. U.S. air force weather plane lost in typhoon nea 
Niigata, Jap.; all 16 persons aboard were presumed dead. 


Sept. 24 Near Buena Vista, Colo. U.S. air force plane crashed into moni 


tain, killing all 12 persons aboard. 
Octaas Atlantic ocean. U.S. air force plane with 59 persons aboard, a 


military personnel, disappeared on flight between Lakenheatl 
Eng., and the Azores. 


Nov. 1 
Nov. 9 
Dec. 1 
Dec. 7 


Jan. 9 
Jan. 29 


Feb. 13 
March 2 
| March 7 
| March 8 
April 4 
April 15 
_ April 26 
April 27 
| May 17 
July 2 

| July 15 
, July 29 


) July 30 
| Aug. 7 


Aug. 8 
Aug. 13 
| Aug. 27 


Sept. 3 


Feb. 12 
March 1 
March 16 
April 7 
April 8 
‘April 20 
May 13 


DISASTERS 


Miscellaneous 


Fires and Explosions 


Near Akahira, Hokkaido, 
were killed, 6 injured. 
Near Fukouka, Jap. Explosion in coal mine killed II persons, 
injured 18. 

pee It. In explosion of World War II bombs 9 persons were 
Frankfurt-on-Main, Ger. Gas explosion in apartment building 
killed 27 persons and injured 7. 

Near Amos, Que. Fire in home killed 8 members 
Baltimore, Md. Fire in hall terrified crowd; 
killed, 227 injured in crush. 

Gerze, Tur. Fire in office building killed 20 persons. 

Motize, Moz. Explosion in coal mine killed 34 persons. 

aan City, Jap. Gas explosion in mine killed 14 persons, in- 
jured 7. 

Oxford, Pa. Fire in home killed rz persons, all members of same 
family, 

New York, N.Y. Collapse of burning factory killed 6 firemen, 
injured 8. 

Prachuab Khiri Khan, Thai. Bomb accidentally dropped from 
Thai air force plane killed 30 persons, injured 29. 

Near Sylvania, O. Seven children, all members of one family, 
died when house burned. 

Pulaski, Va. Gas heater in 3-story building exploded, killing 
IO persons. 

Near Takoradi, Gold Coast. Explosion in ammunition dump 
killed a reported 25 soldiers. 

Madrid, Sp. A reported 15 persons were killed and more than 40 
injured when apartment building collapsed after a fire. 

New York, N.Y. Conflagration of 25-hr. duration in abandoned 
Wanamaker store building injured 208 firemen. 

Near Dumas, Tex. Explosion and burning of 4 oil tanks killed 19 
persons, injured 32. 

Puxico, Mo. Fire in nursing home killed 12 persons. 

Cali, Col. Seven military trucks laden with dynamite and gaso- 
line exploded in midcity; a reported 1,200 persons were killed, 
more than 2,000 injured; 8 city blocks were destroyed and 
property damage was set at more than $40,000,000. 

Marcinelle, Belg. Fire in coal mine killed 262 persons. It was 
termed the worst mining disaster in Belgium history. 
Monticello, Utah. Explosion, caused by leakage of natural gas in 
restaurant, killed a reported 15 persons, injured 9. 
Koenigshuette, Pol. Fire and escaping gas killed a reported 29 
coal miners. 

Johannesburg, U. of S.Af. Dynamite explosion in gold mine killed 
II persons. . 
Near Middelburg, U. of S.Af. Gas explosion in coal mine killed 
II persons. 

Herrin, Ill. Explosion of propane gas killed 8 persons, injured 
4 others. 


Jap. In mine explosion, 60 coal miners 


of one family. 
II persons were 


Off Fiji Islands. Launch, apparently struck by ship, found drift- 
ing in South seas; 25 persons were missing and presumed dead. 
Pacific ocean. U.S. navy bomber crashed into destroyer “U.S.S. 
Hopewell’ off Southern California coast killing 5 sailors, in- 
juring 5 others. ; : : Q 
Near Nandabi, Ken. Launch capsized in Lake Victoria during 
storm; 24 persons perished. ; : 
Samchonpo, S. Kor. Estimated 71 persons perished when ship 
“Taishin-Ho”’ burned at dock. ; f 
Lake Charles, La. Oil tanker exploded and burned in Calcasieu 
river; 4 persons were killed, 8 injured and 14 missing and pre- 
sumed dead. 1 ; ‘ 2 

Near Mansoura, Eg. Ferryboat capsized in Nile river; 22 per- 
sons were killed. : ‘ 

Near Alesund, Nor. Fishing boat capsized; 19 of 20 persons 
aboard were killed. safe ; 

Off Bajo Rapel, Chile. Fishing boat with 16 persons aboard foun- 
dered; 2 persons were killed, 14 missing and presumed dead. 
Badagri, Nig. Motor launch sank outside harbour, killing 28 


persons. : Of : 
Parris Island, S.C. During military manoeuvres in swamp, 6 U.S. 


marines drowned. i 
Off Shikoku Island, Jap. Ferryboat capsized; 16 persons were 
killed. ) 
Java sea. Overloaded launch capsized off Tegal, Java; 73 per- 
sons drowned. : . an 
Rio de Janeiro, Braz. Ship and barge collided killing 1o persons. 
Bay of Bengal. Coastal steamer capsized between Chittagong. 
E. Pak., and Sandwip Island during monsoon; a reported 199 of 
206 persons aboard were drowned. oe 
Chews river, Pak. Boat sank about 80 mi. N.W. of Lahore; 
ersons were reportedly drowned. ; a 
Nate ocean. Two trans-Atlantic liners, the Italian Andrea 
Doria” and the Swedish ‘‘Stockholm,” collided about 60 mi. 
south of Nantucket, Mass. The “Andrea Doria” sank but the 
“Stockholm” made port under her own power. Of 1,709 persons 
aboard both ships 50 were killed. : 
Near Kuopio, Fin. Bus rolled off ferryboat and sank; 15 per- 
ns were drowned. ; ; : 
Neat Baghbazar, India. Ferryboat capsized in flooded Ganges 
iver; I ersons perished. ’ ’ ; 
Nese Pofoten Islands, Nor. U.S. freighter ‘“Pelagia” sank in 
storm off Bodo, Nor.; 32 of 37 persons aboard died. 


. Off Ijmuiden, Neth. Polish fishing boat ‘“Cyranka” sank; 10 


trapped persons died. ; . 
Off Ishinomaki, Jap. Fishing boat “Hyoei Maru” capsized dur- 


ing storm; 38 of 45 crew members perished. 
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Nov. 


Dec. 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
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March 17 
March 23 
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Paris, Fr. Faulty stove flues, supposedly clogged by heavy fog, 
asphyxiated a reported 15 persons. 

Istanbul, Tur. Apartment house collapse killed a reported 15 
persons. 

Tampico, Mex. Panic in theatre caused deaths of 13 persons. 
Niigata, Jap. Wall collapsed at shrine during New Year’s fes- 
tivities; 124 persons were killed. 

Rio de Janeiro, Braz. Two-day pre-Lenten festivities left 13 
persons dead, 437 injured. 

La Paz, Bol. During Lenten season activities 31 persons fell 
into a sewer and were killed. 

Kosti, Sudan. Imprisoned in a small jail, 194 farmers were suffo- 
cated and 8 injured. 

Kafr Sagr, Eg. Balcony in theatre collapsed; 12 persons were 
killed, sc injured. 

Rawalpindi, Pak. Crowd en route to celebrate Pakistan’s Re- 
public day stampeded on bridge; 35 persons were killed, more 
than 60 injured. 

Granada, Sp. Falling of cavern roof killed 20 persons. 

Madrid, Sp. Floor collapsed during wedding dance; 17 persons 
were killed, 30 injured. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. Six children were killed when sand bank in 
which they were playing caved in. 

Genova, Col. Ferris wheel collapsed killing 6 persons, injuring 


30. 
Karachi, Pak. A reported 48 workers were killed, 28 injured 
when concrete girder fell on them. 


Mindanao-Visayan area, Phil. A reported 93 persons died in rain- 
storms. 

Madras, India. Rainstorm and resultant 3-day floods, killed a 
reported 120 persons. 

Tripoli area, Leb. Floods killed a reported 140 persons; 300 were 
missing and presumed dead. 

Northern California-Oregon area. Nine-day rains and resulting 
floods killed a reported 74 persons, and caused property damage 
estimated at more than $150,000,000. Hardest hit was Yuba City 
(Calif.) area. 

Florida. Storm and low temperatures caused more than $10,000,- 
ooo damage to crops. 

Texas. Snowstorm swept entire state and killed a reported 18 
persons. 

Toyama, Jap. Avalanche killed 40 persons. 

Illinois, Missouri, Indiana. Tornado killed 6 persons in Illinois, 
injured many others and caused property damage estimated at 
more than $3,000,000. 

Europe. Four-week intense cold wave, which swept over entire 
continent, killed a reported 907 persons and caused crop damage 
estimated at more than $2,000,000,000. 

Near Seoul, Kor. Snow avalanche engulfed South Korean army 
barracks; 79 persons were killed, 36 injured and 24 missing. 
Santos, Braz. Cloudburst and resultant landslide killed 30 per- 
sons. 

Southern Lebanon. Series of earthquakes killed 145 persons, in- 
jured more than 200. 

Northeastern U.S. Four-day snowstorm extending northward 
from West Virginia to Maine killed a reported 162 persons and 
caused property damage of more than $150,000,000. 

Santos, Braz. Heavy rains followed by landslide caused deaths 
of 36 persons. 

Midwestern-Southern U.S. Tornadoes killed 45 persons, injured 
375 and caused property damage in 13 states estimated at more 
than $15,000,000. 

Nampula-Niassa districts, Port. E.Af. Cyclone killed 107 per- 
sons. 

Near Birmingham, Ala. Tornado killed 22 persons, injured more 
than 800. 

Michigan-Ohio. Heavy wind, rainstorms and tornadoes killed ro 
persons, injured more than 135; hardest hit was Cleveland, O., 
area, 

Kabul, Afg. A reported 2,000 casualties, 100 reported dead in 
week-long period of earthquakes. 

Central Philippine Islands. Tropical storm killed a reported 
39 persons; 11 others missing and presumed dead. 

Thera, Gr. Earthquake, tidal wave and volcanic eruption killed 
48 persons, injured 92. 

Kutch area, India. Earthquake killed 113 persons, injured 219; 
city of Anjar devastated. 

Kashan and Isfahan area, Iran. Floods killed a reported 450 per- 
sons and caused property damage estimated at $60,000,000. 
Kandahar area, Afg. Floods caused by heavy rains killed a re- 
ported 51 persons. 

Hangchow, China. Hurricane killed a reported 83 persons, in- 
jured 300. 

Southwestern Pennsylvania. Floods following violent rainstorms 
killed 15 persons. 

Chekiang, Hopeh and Honan provinces, China. Floods follow- 
ing typhoon ““‘Wanda” caused deaths of a reported 2,161 persons, 
injured thousands more. 

Northern Japan and Okinawa. Typhoon “Babs” killed 30 per- 
sons, left 16 others missing, injured 168. 

West Pakistan. Flood in villages resulted in deaths of at least 
70 persons, with hundreds missing. . 
Adiejaman province, Tur. Flash floods caused by heavy rains 
killed 138 persons. , ; ‘ 
Okinawa, Japan, S. Korea and Philippine Is. Typhoon ‘Emma’ 
killed a reported 55 persons and caused property damage esti- 
mated at more than $2,000,000. 


SERIOUSLY INJURED passengers being comforted by 
relatives and other persons after interurban train overturned in 
Los Angeles, Calif., on Jan. 22, 1956 


Above, left: WEARY SURVIVORS of collision between the passenger 
ships ‘‘Andrea Doria’ and ‘‘Stockho!m’’ on July 25, 1956. Below is 
the ‘‘Andrea Doria,” listing to starboard shortly before sinking about 60 
mi. from Nantucket, Mass., at 10:15 a.m., July 26 


DISASTERS 


Left: CHARRED GROUND in lower part of photograph marks remains of one of two air 
liners that collided in flight over the Grand Canyon in Arizona on June 30, 1956 


Below: BELGIAN SOLDIERS, called to emergency duty, waiting for bodies to be car- 


ried up from coal mine disaster at Marcinelle. Short-circuited cable started fire 3,000 ft. 
below surface Aug. 8, 1956 


a 


atural—Continued 


Nemours, Alg. Cyclone killed at least 21 inj 

I » Alg. persons, injured qo. 
ept. 26- Okinawa-Japan area. Typhoon “Harriet” killed a een re 23 

27 persons. 
Near Anasol, India. Flood in coal mine killed 28 worker 
2 A . Ss. 

Darbhanga, N. Bihar, India. Flash floods along Gandak river 
the previous week killed a reported roo persons. 
Near Manizales, Col. Twenty truck drivers died when landslides 
buried trucks. 
Near New Delhi, India. Floods on Jumna river caused deaths of 
a reported so persons and property damage estimated at more 
than $30,000,000. 
Near Bampa, Garhwal, India. Avalanches killed 27 persons. 
Honshu, Jap. Rainstorms caused deaths of 44 persons. 


Near Didcot, Eng. Derailment of train killed 10 persons, in- 
jured 99. 

Barnes, Eng. Commuter train struck stopped freight train: 53 
persons were killed, so injured. = 

Near Kopparberg, Swed. Collision of rail bus and ore train killed 
20 persons. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Passenger train overturned after jumping 
track; 30 persons were killed, estimated 150 injured. 

Near Santiago, Chile. Two trains collided; 21 persons were 
killed, 114 injured. 

Near Odenton, Md. Broken axle caused train to jump track: 
6 persons were killed, more than roo injured. 

Bornitz, E. Ger. Collision of two trains killed 32 persons, in- 
jured 4o. 

Near Swampscott, Mass. Train crashed into rear of another 
stopped at station; 13 persons were killed, roo injured. 

Near Jaxaca, Mex. Train wreck caused deaths of 15 persons, in- 
jured 61. 

Near Mahbubnagar, Hyderabad, India. At least 121 persons 
were killed when bridge collapsed and caused train section to 
drop into flooded stream. 

Springer, N.M. Switching error by worker caused collision of 
2 trains; 20 persons were killed, 10 injured. 

Near Tsu, Jap. Collision of two trains caused deaths of 36 per- 
sons, injured 36. 


U.S. Deaths in auto accidents over 4-day Christmas weekend 
26 totalled 609 persons; a record. 

United States. Traffic death toll over 3-day New Year weekend 
numbered 364 persons. 

Near La Paz, Bol. Workers’ truck crashed on mountain road 
killing 19 persons, injuring 14. 

Near Karachi, Pak. Thirty-one of 51 persons aboard drowned 
when bus was swept away by rain-swollen river. 

U.S. Deaths attributed to traffic mishaps over 30-hr. Independ- 
ence day period totalled 137 persons. 

Near Silay, Philippine Is. Collision of two buses killed 20 per- 
sons, injured 27. 

U.S. Traffic deaths over Labor day weekend, as reported by 
the Associated Press, numbered 435 persons. 

Near Virden, Man., Can. Head-on collision of two automobiles 
killed ro persons, injured one. 

Sigourney, Ia. Train-auto collision killed 8 car passengers, in- 
jured one. 


oe a Total membership of the Disciples 
isciples of Christ. of Christ in the United States and 
‘anada in 1956 was 1,921,000; the world membership was 2,050,- 
@; net increase in membership for the year was 30,321; local 
egregations in the world numbered 8,940; in the United States 
d Canada, 8,059. The total world number of ministers was 
‘680. In the United States, Missouri had the largest number 
* local congregations and Indiana the largest membership. Total 
»ntributions for the United States and Canada were $80,400,- 
o. Missionary and benevolent giving exceeded $25,000,000. 
Unified Promotion, the central receiving agency for mission- 
ry funds, raised $4,238,156.21 during 1956. This represented 
gain of 97.31% during the past five years. 

|The 1956 Assembly of the International Convention of Dis- 
ples of Christ was held in Des Moines, Ia., Sept. 28-Oct. 3. The 
gistration of 9,641 was the largest in history. The theme of 
sis convention was “Spokesmen for God,” highlighting the 
ear of the Ministry,” which was the 1956 annual emphasis of 
e long-range program now in effect among Disciples of Christ. 
ae program recognized the shortage of qualified ministers, and 
special effort was being made to recruit, educate and sustain 
e local ministry. a 

‘ Actions taken at the Des Moines assembly included a revision 
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of the pension plan to provide more liberal benefits to its mem- 
bers; establishment of new congregations, with special attention 
to the needs in New York city; emphasis on the urgency of in- 
terracial membership in local congregations; encouragement of 
continuance of fraternal visits between churchmen of the United 
States and the U.S.S.R.; an appeal for the extension of the 
refugee program; urging of more stringent laws for adoption 
of homeless children; and authorization of negotiations with 
other religious bodies in the formation of the United Church. 

Missionary work during the year was conducted in 11 fields 
outside the United States: South Africa, Argentina, India, Ja- 
maica, Japan, Mexico, Paraguay, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Thailand and the Belgian Congo; 235 missionaries and 2,019 
national leaders were serving under the United Christian Mis- 
sionary society. Baptisms in overseas missions numbered 6,462. 
The membership of mission churches was 111,663, with a net 
gain in membership of 1,690. 

The pension fund of Disciples of Christ reported a total active 
membership of 4,660 with 1,203 beneficiaries. This fund had 
total assets of $21,166,186.07. 

The National Benevolent Association of the Christian Church 
was in process of reorganization. There were 15 benevolent 
homes served by this organization, with an annual budget of 
$1,500,000. 

The Disciples of Christ are active members of the World 
Council of Churches and the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. Christian unity is their major objective. 

The 1957 Assembly of the International Convention of Chris- 
tian Churches (Disciples of Christ) was to be held in Cleveland, 
O., Oct. 11-16. 

(See also CHURCH MEMBERSHIP.) (G. M. Cx.) 
Displaced Persons: see REFUGEES. 

District of Columbia: see WaAsurNncTOoNn, D.C. 
Divorce: see MarrtaGe AND Divorce. 

Dog Shows: see SHows. 

Dominica: see WINDWARD ISLANDS. 


ss 2 The eastern two-thirds of the is- 
Dominican Republic. land of Hispaniola is occupied by 
the Dominican Republic. Area: 18,682 sq.mi.; pop.: (1950 
census) 2,135,872, (1956 est.) 2,463,000. The western one-third 
of the island comprises the republic of Haiti. The capital of the 
Dominican Republic is Ciudad Trujillo (known from the begin- 
ning of the 16th until the second quarter of the 20th century as 
Santo Domingo, whence the name of the nation) ; it has a popu- 
lation in excess of 200,000 (1953 est.). The 1950 census gave the 
largest cities as follows: Barahona 14,654; Ciudad Trujillo 
181,553; La Romana 14,074; La Vega 14,200; Puerto Plata 14,- 
843; San Francisco de Macoris 16,083; San Pedro de Macoris 
19,876; and Santiago 56,558. The president in 1956 was Gen. 
Hector B. Trujillo y Molina. 

History.—International relations were not seriously disturbed 
by some minor controversies with Cuba. The disappearance of 
a Spanish republican refugee named J. Galindez from his usual 
circle of activity in New York city, on the eve of the publica- 
tion of a book adverse to the controlling regime in the Dominican 
Republic, where Galindez had once lived while working for that 
government, was the occasion of a campaign of charges in the 
United States against President Trujillo and his brother, the 
former president, Gen. Rafael Trujillo. 

The international fair early in 1956, which cost the govern- 
ment more than $30,000,000, was a substantial success, not only 
promoting a tourist influx, but bringing about also some stimu- 
lation of imports of manufactured goods. The establishment of 
a free zone was proposed as a proper use of the grounds and 
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buildings of the fair, and was under consideration late in the 
year. The value of exports, however, dropped in 1956, as in the 
preceding year, but there were slight increases in the volume of 
sugar, cacao and coffee sold abroad. Prices of consumers’ goods 
changed very little in 1956. Budget receipts in 1956 were ex- 
pected to exceed $122,000,000, and expenditures to amount to 
$1 20,000,000; but as the year progressed it became evident that 
outgo would exceed $130,000,000, and income might attain that 


figure. 
The investment of capital in the development of mineral re- 


sources proceeded rapidly during 1956. The mechanization of the 
gypsum mines prornised an increase in the exportation of this 
product in 1957. The bauxite mines of the Aluminum company 
began operation at the end of 1956. The shipyard known as 
Astilleros Dominicanos Gibbs was pushed to completion, and 
was expected to receive its first repair jobs early in 1957. 
European immigration continued at the same rate as in 1955; 
approximately 6,000 settlers (chiefly from Spain) entered the 
country during the two years. (@ EaMe)) 


Education.—In 1954 there were 2,641 schools (including 1,250 emer- 
gency schools), all of which were maintained by the state except 112 
semiofficial (state-aided) and 169 private schools. The total number oi 
pupils enrolled was 246,734. There were also 3,568 centres for combating 
illiteracy with 78,709 students enrolled. The University of Santo Domingo 
had 2,560 students. According to the 1950 census, 56.7% of those 10 years 
of age and over were illiterate. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the peso, officially pegged at par with 
the U.S. dollar. The 1956 budget estimated revenue at $122,729,500 and 
expenditure at $119,972,890. Revenue in 1955 was $129,680,682. There 
was no public debt. Currency in circulation (June 30, 1956) totalled 
$40,370,000; demand deposits, $39,000,000. The U.S. department of com- 
merce estimated U.S. direct private investments in 1955 at $134,000,000. 
The cost-of-living index (Ciudad Trujillo) stood at 99 in June 1956 
(1953=100). The gross national product at market prices in 1955 to- 
talled $527,700,000. 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1955 totalled $114,849,773; im- 
ports were $99,278,688. Leading experts were sugar (36%), coffee (25%), 
cacao (15%), chocolate (6%) and tobacco (4%). Leading customers were 
the U.S. (53%), the United Kingdom (21%), the Netherlands (5%), 
Belgium (3%) and Puerto Rico (3%); leading suppliers, the U. 8S. (66%), 
the Netherlands Antilles (6%), Germany (4%), Canada (4%) and the 
U.K. (3%). 

In 1951 there were 152 mi. of public railway, all owned and operated 
by the government, and 748 mi. of industrial railway, operated mainly by 
the sugar cempanies. Road mileage in 1950 was placed at 1,966, of which 
694 mi. were classified as first-class all-weather, 1,027 secondary and 245 
third-class. On Jan. 1, 1955, there were 11,308 motor vehicles, including 
5,794 automobiles, 5,034 trucks and 480 buses. Telephones (Jan. 1, 1955) 
numbered 8,900, of which 85.6% were automatic. 

Agriculture.—In the 1955—56 season 662,000 metric tons of sugar were 
produced; in 1955, 574,500 tons were exported. Production of other im- 
portant crops in 1955-56 (preliminary) included coffee 595.000 bags of 
132 lb. each (exports 1955: 408,000 bags); cacao 60,186,000 lb.; rice 
220,000,000 lb.; tobacco (1955) 45,532,000 lb. In 1953 there were 857,000 
cattle, 888,000 pigs, 125,000 horses and 121,000 mules and asses. 

Manufactures.—In 1954 there were 3,416 industrial establishments with 
capital of $166,567,172, 66,299 employees and sales amounting to $162,- 
516,994. Important products included sugar, cotton textiles, cement, beer, 
edible oils and chocolate. Installed electric energy capacity (Dec. 31, 1955 
was estimated at 60,000 kw. (J. W. Mw.) 


Philanthropy in the United 


Donations and Bequests. States apparently reached a 


record high in dollar volume in 1956. While official statistics of 
giving, recorded in both individual and corporate income tax 
returns, were not available beyond 1953, preliminary estimates 
indicated that total giving in the United States in 1956 con- 
siderably exceeded $6,000,000,000. For 1953, the internal reve- 
nue service reports showed contributions by business and in- 
dividuals estimated at $5,275,000,000. 

A record of benefactions of $100,000 and over, announced in 
ten large urban areas (New York, N.Y.; Baltimore, Md.: Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Chicago, IIl.; Houston, Tex.; Los Angeles, Calif : 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; and Wahine 
ton, D.C.), during the first six months of 1956 totalled $443,242,- 
746 for 269 such gifts. The two largest recipients were colleges 
and universities, $242,845,574, and hospitals and health agencies 
$1 29,551,025. ; 

Corporate income tax returns for 1953 showed deductions for 
philanthropic giving totalled $494,517,000, an increase of $96,- 


000,000 over 1952. According to the American Association of ; 
Fund-Raising Counsel, 1955 corporate giving totalled an esti- 
mated $528,460,000. With the increasing number of business 
firms setting up programs for charitable contributicns, the 1956 
estimate exceeded $625,000,000. 

Estimates for religious giving which, for the most part, is} 
by individuals exceeded $3,000,000,000 for 1956. . 

The greatest increase in dollar volume of giving in 1956 ap-} 
parently was in the foundation field, where estimates of grants 
and appropriations ranged from $750,000,000 to $950,000,000. § 
The Ford foundation, on three appropriations made in 1955,} 


than $246,000,000. ' 

According to a study of giving to 50 leading colleges and uni-j 
versities, 15 returning the 1955-56 questionnaire reported thati 
total giving was running 38% ahead of 1954-55, not including} 
first payments on the Ford foundation endowment and ac-§ 
complishment grants. If Ford foundation grants were included, } 
giving to those 15 institutions was more than 50% ahead of the} 
1954-55 fiscal year. 

(See also ComMuNITY CuestT—UNITED FunpD; EDUCATION; | 


SocIETIES AND AssociATIons, U.S.) GyP=je 


Draft: see SELECTIVE Service, U.S. 

Drama: sce THEATRE. 

Dress: see WoMEN’s FASHIONS. 

Drought: sce MeTEoROLOGY; SOIL CONSERVATION. 


ss . The soth anniversary of) 
Drug Administration, U.S. federal drug control, which} 
began with the Food and Drugs act of 1906, was celebrated) 
throughout 1956, focusing attention on past achievements and) 
future needs. Rewritten and strengthened in 1938 as the Federal! 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic act, it is enforced by the Food andj 


Drug administration (FDA), a unit of the department of health, 
education and welfare. 


quality, identity and labelling, including therapeutic claims, are} 
required to measure up to safety requirements. 


for safety, with supporting evidence evaluated by the Food and} 
Drug administration. Applications for 520 new drugs were sub- 
mitted during the fiscal year 1956, including 438 for human use} 
and 82 for veterinary use. In the same period, 407 were allowed) 
to become effective, 346 for human use. Many supplementary ; 
applications were received and 2,492 went into effect, half for 
veterinary preparations. 

Some of the drugs considered during the year were tranquilliz-_ 
ing agents, some nonbarbiturate hypnotics and sedatives, two gen-! 
eral anaesthetics administered by intravenous injection, an anti-| 
biotic useful in staphylococcic and protein infections resistant to. 
other agents, and others. ; 

The pilot study initiated in r955 for reporting adverse eects 
of drugs on some patients was expanded to include rr leading | 
hospitals, in collaboration with national inedical and hospital | 
groups. The preliminary study indicated that safety tests in the 
laboratory or conducted on limited groups were not sufficient. 
Results from a larger group would be more effective for evaluat-| 
ing any risks involved. 


Growing awareness and concern over the hazards connect 
with careless storage of many household products resulted in a 
campaign in co-operation with other public health groups. While 
12 caustic poisons were required to bear a poison label, many: 


other products in common household use, such as some silver. 


ppplishes, cleaners, detergents, insecticides and drugs, can also be 


ypoisonous. A leaflet warning against accidental poisonings was 
issued by the FDA and given wide distribution. An advisory 
(ruling was issued recommending that manufacturers label aspirin 
and other salicylates with warnings to keep them out of the 
reach of small children, and the drug industry responded com- 
mendably. 

Congress made a special appropriation to the FDA to main- 
tain surveillance over national distribution of the Salk polio vac- 
cine in 1955 when the supply was short. From Aug. 1955 to June 
1956, inspections were made of manufacturers, wholesalers and 
wetailers to audit distribution records. No major abnormalities 
developed. As the supply increased, it appeared that the special 
program would not be required for the 1957 fiscal year and that 
surveillance could be maintained as part of normal drug op- 
erations. 

_ Twenty drug recalls were supervised during the year, for 
deviations from the labelled potency, contamination of inject- 
ables and an eye medicine, corrections in dosage directions and 
expiration dates, dangerous pressure in bottles after shipment 
and toxicity to experimental animals. 

_ Illegal sales of drugs continued to account for the majority 
pf drug prosecutions. Cases were filed against 114 drugstores, 
pharmacists, lunch counter and tavern operators and employees, 
filling station operators and peddlers. Twenty-two of the actions, 
nvolving 42 defendants, were developed from complaints that 
‘ruck drivers were using illegally obtained “stay awake’’ pills 
nnd were jeopardizing highway safety. 

False and misleading claims were the causes of other actions. 
public warning was issued with regard to a cancer clinic which 
aad been enjoined previously from shipment of misbranded 
firugs. Two brothers were fined and placed on probation for the 
mail-order distribution of an inert glandular product, misrep- 
resented as to origin and misbranded with sex rejuvenation 
tlaims. 

The manufacturer and distributor who continued shipments 
f “orgone energy” devices after an injunction were prosecuted 
or criminal contempt, sentenced to jail and fined. The distribu- 
bor of a misbranded ulcer remedy, who had contested a seizure 
-ad continued the misbranding after the case was decided in fa- 
rour of the government, was fined and the responsible officers 
»iaced on probation. 

Among the 51 medicines seized for false and misleading claims 
were articles composed of dried alfalfa, cereal grass, apple deriva- 
nives, buckwheat flowers, powdered pumice, phosphates, sul- 
hates, papaya, royal jelly or an irrational mixture of one or more 
¢ these with vitamins and minerals. Among these medicines, 
daims could be found for the treatment or prevention of almost 
ny disease known to man. 

Twelve veterinary medicinals were seized for misbranding or 
r violation of the new-drug and antibiotic certification require- 
nents. 

Domestic drug and device shipments seized totalled 142 ac- 
ions, based on 286 violative samples. Three injunction and 
30 criminal prosecution actions were recommended for federal 
ourt action. Inspections were made of 3,215 drug and device 
stablishments and 7,822 samples were collected. Of 3,429 im- 
hort drug shipments inspected, 2,409 were refused entry because 
Wf failure to meet U.S. requirements. 
During the fiscal year, 337 batches of insulin and insulin 
}roducts and 18,183 batches of antibiotics were certified after 
\assing tests for purity, potency and stability. Also certified were 
1,776 batches of coal-tar colours, representing more than 5,000,- 

Loo Ib. for use in foods, drugs and cosmetics. (G. P. 15) 

]) Drug Production and Sales.—A rise of almost 20% from the 
weceding year in the volume of drug production in 1955 was 
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Table I.—U.S. Production and Sales of Medicinals 


1954 1955 
Production’ientmsuken sr ceaey ot et em kp wane 65,884,000 Ib. 78,727,000 tb. 
Sales 
Quantity. (a Kecues, on ee Geeaeey ae ores 53,232,000 Ib. 68,533,000 Ib. 
Valve set ate et ies ia? elt ele tetera ice $425,835,000 


SoG fe 8 $465,121,000 
Average value per lb. . . . $8.15 $6.79 


Source: U.S. Tariff Commission, Synthetic Organic Chemicals, U.S. Production and Sale of 
Medicinals, 1955. 
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Table Il.—Value of Medicines Shipped by U.S. Manufacturers 


1953 1954 
Pharmaceutical preparations. ........ $1,514,234,000 $1,584,697,000 
Medicinal chemicals. . . . . . 2 ss 5p 363,390,000 273,461,000 
Inorganic and organic medicinals (bulk type) 346,800,000 266,035,000 
_ Drugs of animal origin (uncompounded). . . . 16,590,000 6,832,000 
Biological) products: ssh nl eae ee san = 69,565,000 79,822,000 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953 and 1954 
Census of Manufactures, preliminary report. 


Table Ill._—U.S. Consumer Expenditures for Prescriptions, Other Medicines and 
Auxiliary Health Aids* 


1954 1955 
Physicians’ prescriptions 
Number: 
Drvgrstoreirs 9. 02 lof ciehel wiles oe ee a 484,300,000 529,000,000 
Other retail:stores scx. -el-« enielia aca 10,400,000 10,400,000 
Total) Mo'csd cmc. ehxemeheee tS lee ketenes 494,700,000 539,400,000 
Amount: 
Drigustoney juice asset -slcune eonstwes eas $1,069,000,000 $1,233,600,000 
Other retailstores/ SF ey. eek : 23,000,000 24,200,000 
TOL ete ca shies ono, auc) tine “CPE n Newo te eae 1,092,000,000 1,257,800,000 


Other medicines 


Dregi store? Mel iF cate we cok ho Wes - $ 588,020,000 $ 627,390,000 
Other retailistores ty so teaabec) dchce jue 6 5 330,700,000 373,360,000 
otal Pont taste ee ae holmes ace Hitrrsa so 918,720,000 1,000,750,000 


Auxiliary health aids* 


Drugistorey jeu 9) oye) s sine s suede, S 2774010000) 0 $18 288;620;000 
Other retail’storesc +) «0 mente (sore 258,870,000 278,930,000 
Total ekg cio 8- ole viel cov eaenrcuron cubes 535,880,000 567,550,000 


Total for prescriptions, other medicines, and 
auxiliary health aids* 


Drug istore. ifs cite: 10s) Ie sel eee mete - $1,934,030,000 $2,149,610,000 
Otherretailistores? s2 6.006) <6) elise, ie 612,570,000 676,490,000 
Totclaitc.attacd Aue AR eel areas 2,546,600,000 —_2,826,100,000 


*Includes prescription accessories, first-aid products, foot preparations, veterinary 
medicines, feminine and baby medicaments. 
Source: Drug Topics (March 5 and Aug. 6, 1956). 


revealed in the reports of the U.S. Tariff commission. Sales were 
up nearly 29% in quantity, but the increase in the value of these 
sales was slightly more than 9%. As a result, the average per 
pound value of drug sales dropped from $8.15 in 1954 to $6.79 in 
1955. 

Expenditures for physicians’ prescriptions were up more than 
15% in 1955. The number of these prescriptions increased more 
than 9%, and the average price per prescription rose from $2.21 
in 1954 to $2.33 in 1955. Approximately 98% of physicians’ 
prescriptions were filled in the 53,500 drug stores in the United 
States. 

Sales of nonprescription packaged medicines were up nearly 
8% to set a record for the year. Sales of auxiliary health aids 
also increased, by almost 6%. Articles in this category include 
prescription accessories, first-aid products, foot preparations, 
veterinary medicines and feminine and baby medicaments. 

In the export market, trade barriers, currency and foreign 
exchange restrictions, quota limitations and other restrictions im- 
posed by foreign governments continued to restrict greatly and 
even to stop altogether the sales of U.S. drug exporters in some 
of their overseas markets. CP. C.O5) 


Drugs: sce AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; ALLERGY; Bio- 
CHEMISTRY; BLoop, DISEASES OF THE; CHEMISTRY; CHEMO- 
THERAPY; DERMATOLOGY; DruG ADMINISTRATION, U.S.; ENDo- 
crINoLoGY; MepicinE; Narcotics; PusLtic HEALTH SERVICE, 
U.S.; StomacH AND INTESTINES, DISEASES OF THE; VETERI- 
wary MepIcIneE. See also articles on specific diseases, such as 
CANCER; DIABETES; etc. 


Drug Traffic: see Narcotics. 
Drunkenness: see INToxIcaTIoN, ALCOHOLIC. 
Duke Endowment: see Societies AND AssociATIOns, U.S. 
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(1888- ), U.S. cabinet member, 
Dulles, John Foster oe born on Feb. 25 in Washington, 


D.C. He graduated from Princeton university, Princeton, N.J., 
in 1908 and was awarded a law degree at the George Washington 
university law school, Washington, D.C., in 1911. In World 
War I he served as a major on the army general staff, and after 
that war went to the Paris peace conference as U.S. counsel on 
reparations and other financial matters. Between the two wars 
he became a prominent international lawyer. In 1945 he was a 
member of the U.S. delegation to the conference to organize the 
United Nations at San Francisco, Calif. 

In 1951, as U.S. ambassador-at-large, he travelled to both 
Asia and Europe to arrange for agreement among the World 
War II Allies, the U.S.S.R. excepted, to a peace treaty with Japan, 
which was signed on Sept. 8 by Japan and 48 noncommunist na- 
tions. Dulles prepared the foreign-policy plank of the Republican 
party platform in 1952 and after the national election of that 
year was designated Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower’s new secretary 
of state. He was sworn into office Jan. 21, 1953. 

Dulles created a minor political furor in Jan. 1956 with his 
published “brink” statement that “the ability to get to the 
verge (of war) without getting into the war is the necessary 
art....If... you are scared to go to the brink, you are lost.” 
He continued his extensive travels during the year, attending 
another SEATO (Southeast Asia Treaty organization) confer- 
ence in Karachi, Pak., in March, and later visiting Formosa, 
Korea and Japan. 

Dulles played a major role in the conferences and negotia- 
tions that followed Egypt’s nationalization of the Suez canal 
July 26, 1956. It was at his suggestion that the Suez Canal 
Users’ association of western nations was organized, after he 
had declared that the United States did not “intend to shoot 
(its) way” through the canal. Shortly after the vutbreak of 
Israeli-Egyptian hostilities Oct. 29, 1956, Dulles was hospitalized 
for major surgery. 
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“THOSE HATS MAKE GOOD TARGETS, Sartor by sates of the 


Minneapolis Star (Minn.) 


DULLES—DYES 


Dutch Guiana: see SuRINAM. 
Dutch Overseas Territories: sce NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 
NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA; SURINAM. 
The discovery of mauve, the first synthetic dye, by Si 
Dyes. William Henry Perkin in 1856 was honoured throughou 
the chemical world during 1956, culminating in a week-long cele 
bration in New York. This event was sponsored by the America 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists with the cc 
operation of 27 technical, chemical and scientific societies. 
The United States dye industry continued to maintain a hig] 
level of production during 1956 despite a slight downward tren) 
of approximately 10%. This anticipated falling off was primaril 
caused by fluctuations in textile activity, while other colow) 
consuming industries remained relatively stable. The increasingl| 
numerous synthetic fibres being developed continued to clair! 
the attention of dye research. i 
Sales of U.S. dyes in the export field were down to the sam} 
degree as domestic, caused by intensified activities of Europeaj 
producers in world markets and their lower production cost) 
No significant changes in the price structure of U.S. dyes ov) 
curred. 
According to official figures released by the U.S. tariff con 
mission, production of all types of dyes in 1955 amounted tj 
167,472,000 lb., an increase of 17.1% over the 142,982,000 Il 
produced in 1954. Sales of all dyes in 1955 totalled 155,458,0C 
Ib. valued at $180,909,000, compared with 137,463,000 lb. value} 
at $160,302,000, an increase of 13% in quantity and 12.8% if 
value. The average unit value of all dyes sold was $1.16 px/ 
pound in 1955, a one cent reduction from the previous yea 
The vat-colour group continued to maintain the lead in bot! 
production and sales, accounting for 33% of the 1955 produ 
tion and 31.7% of the poundage sold; direct dyes representelt 
19.1%, sulphur dyes 15.3% and acid dyes 8.9%. 
Four chemical classes of dyes represented 83.7% of the tot} 
production in 1955: azo dyes accounted for 35.6%, anthraquinor/ 
vat dyes 23.5%, sulphur dyes 15.2% and indigoid and thioind 
goid 9.4%. These classes also showed considerably increased pri 
duction over the previous year: the output of anthraquinone v! 


i 


colours was 26.6% higher, azo dyes increased 14%, indigoid ar! 
thioindigoid dyes 12.4% and sulphur dyes were 13.1% highe: 


| 


ee 


i 
) 
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ours $6,639,000. Foreign invoice value of U.S. dye imports » 
1955 was higher than in 1954. Switzerland regained top positic: 
with 50.33% of total imports, West Germany was next wi” 
45.13% and the United Kingdom accounted for 4.02% of tl) 
total. (A. G. Br.) # 
Other Countries.—A working party of the Organization fi! 
European Economic Cooperation reported that the demand f) 
dyestuffs, in the short-term, was expected to be stable althoug 
some fluctuations in export demand were possible. In the mediur | 
term, the working party considered that the activity of the textil 
industry would ensure a slightly increasing demand for dyestul 
on home markets. The development of the textile industry 4 
overseas countries and the rising standard of living also suggestt! 
a slightly increasing demand for dyestuffs. Leaders of the indul 
try tended to be less optimistic about the long-term prospel 
They referred to increased competition, pressure on prices, i‘ 
building up of the dye industry in countries which formerly hi 
imported their requirements, import quotas and other obstacle! 
An International Fastness Label association was formed 
Zirich, Switz., to promote interest in dyes of high fastne 
to light, washing and weather. It was proposed to introduce ¢° 
international label bearing the name Felisol to denote textil 
dyed with approved dyes according to prescribed methods. | 
| 
{ 


; 
; 
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An important development was the introduction in the United 
fingdom by Imperial Chemical Industries of an entirely new 
e of dyestuffs, the procions, which, unlike any other dyes, 
pacted with cellulosic fibres. 

| Further progress was made with plans to manufacture dye- 
uffs on a large scale in India. Indian dye output in the first half 
f 1956 was reported to be about 50% greater than in the cor- 
+sponding period of 1955. GE Ms;) 


Surgical Res- 


r, Nose and Throat, Diseases of. 2."9°° “<s 


npaired Hearing.—A “simplified” technique for the restora- 
on of certain types of hearing loss was proposed during 1956 by 
mnauel Rosen and endorsed by many other otologic surgeons who 
ad followed the surgical principles of the mobilization of the 
«ed stapedial footplate. This is the tiny ossicle or ear bone 
the middle ear which is shaped like a stirrup and which be- 
pmes immobile through the replacement of a small holding 
kzament by bony tissue. 

| During recent years several operative procedures had been de- 
sloped for certain types of hearing loss resulting from middle 
r disease. These included: 

1. Fenestration by the creation of a new window connecting 
‘e middle ear with the inner ear, as a substitute for the normal 
“val window. The operation is used in cases where the stapes or 
irrup bone of the middle ear is held down (ankylosed) by a 
ny growth in a condition called otosclerosis. 

2. Tympanoplasty by the microscopically controlled removal 
_adhesions (scars), proud flesh and dead bone, for partial 
ief of hearing loss resulting from chronic inflammatory mid- 
e ear infections. 

83. Stapes mobilization, which is also an operation for oto- 
Herosis. The principle of this procedure is to loosen the stapes 
jotplate from its fixed position in the oval window while leav- 
; the ossicular chain intact. 

\{t is unfortunate that the idea had been expressed that oto- 
Perosis is a very common cause of impaired hearing and that 
pes mobilization for otosclerosis is a “simple” operation. 
either of these notions is correct, according to Milos Basek 
lé E. P. Fowler, Jr. Stapes mobilization is admittedly less 
@e-consuming for the surgeon, less costly to the patient, than, 
* example, fenestration, and there is rarely troublesome post- 
erative care. 

A study by Rosen of the cases in which the attempt to mobilize 
s footplate did not result in improved hearing suggested the 
lowing possible explanations: (1) an extreme degree of fixa- 
ma of the footplate which does not yield; (2) thin and 
ile crura which fracture under the force required to mobi- 
2 the footplate; (3) faulty technique; and (4) still unknown 
tors. 

ypometabolism in Relation to Ear, Nose and Throat Dis- 
Nders.—A. R. Hollender called attention to the fact that in ear, 
se and throat practice, as in medicine in general, modern con- 
| ts of endocrinology had diverted attention from older knowl- 
Nee. These revised concepts had often totally disregarded the 
nificance of other pertinent factors, especially those related to 
4}: problem of metabolism. Hollender’s feelings were shared by 
tome A. Hilger, who discussed hypometabolism and its relation 
otolaryngology. 

From the facts presented by both Hollender and Hilger, it 
med that in certain otolaryngologic disorders even a mild 
Noometabolic state may be the influencing factor. Sneezing, 
‘stnasal discharge, hearing loss, headache and numerous other 
‘ns and symptoms have been ascribed to hypometabolism. Be- 
‘use the symptoms and signs are not clear-cut and easily rec- 
nizéd, the likelihood of endocrine dysfunction is rarely 
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considered. Experience had demonstrated that many clinicians 
regarded “subclinical” hypothyroidism to be of minor signifi- 
cance. Yet some degree of thyroid dysfunction may be present 
despite the fact that measured thyroid activity is normal. Results 
of therapeutic tests often serve as convincing evidence of func- 
tional irregularities. 

The test most commonly employed in the past, and even at 
present, yields the determination of the basal metabolic rate 
(BMR). It remains the ideal method for most practical purposes, 
and while it is subject to inaccuracies from various influences, 
correctly and carefully performed it serves a highly useful pur- 
pose. More recently, use was made of the blood protein-bound 
iodine test (PBI). 

This is a delicate test with definite advantages under certain 
circumstances over the basal metabolism test. In hypothyroidism, 
the result may be low or low normal. 

Some confusion exists concerning the terminology employed to 
designate the subclinical form of hypothyroidism—hypometabo- 
lism—in which classical myxoedematous signs and symptoms fail 
to manifest themselves. Between the clinically obvious hypothy- 
roid state and the normal there is a kind of no man’s land in 
which the true or effective level of thyroid activity is not 
easily decided. In persons in whom a low basal metabolic rate 
is the only indication of hypothyroidism, clinical symptoms being 
absent, the dysfunction is probably a secondary process. 

Nonmyxoedematous hypothyroidism—hypometabolism—pro- 
duces definite changes in the nasal mucosa; is, according to Hol- 
lender, one of the underlying causes of vasomotor rhinitis; and 
frequently accounts for persistent postnasal discharge and, oc- 
casionally, for refractoriness of tubal obstruction, deafness and 
tinnitus. In growth of pharyngeal lymphoid tissue and in some 
headaches, alterations in metabolism sometimes play a prominent 
aetiologic role. 

Contrary to the general belief, patients with subclinical 
hypothyroidism do not become resistant to thyroid therapy; in 
fact, the drug can be withdrawn without disturbing effects if 
the causes of the hypometabolism are eliminated or corrected. 

Lack of appreciation of the part played by endocrine dysfunc- 
tion, more especially hypometabolism, in certain ear, nose and 
throat disorders could logically explain the futility of some time- 
honoured local procedures. 

The Problem of Headache.—Head pain, which includes 
headache and neuralgias, is, according to Francis L. Lederer, to be 
regarded as a medical orphan. The patient complaining of head- 
ache deserves a complete physical, neurologic and ophthalmo- 
logic examination. Laboratory tests should be performed as neces- 
sary. 

Howard D. Fabing discussed in detail tension headache as pri- 
marily caused by pull on the neck muscles. These cases require 
more than prescriptions. Careful history taking and a thorough 
physical examination should be followed by reassurance and ex- 
planation. Posttraumatic headache is regarded as similar to 
psychoneurotic headache, differing in that it follows a trauma 
to the head, usually severe enough to produce unconsciousness ; 
it is frequently associated with sensitivity to noise and a sub- 
jective sensation of vertigo, usually brought about by a sud- 
den change of the position of the head. Fabing found that 
migraine sufferers were driving persons with high ambitions and 
that their headaches were readily touched off by trivialities. 
These persons were characteristically perfectionists who com- 
plained of “bilious attacks,” “sick headaches,” “weak stomachs” 
and so on. 

Paul S. Pentecost and John Adriani described an atypical head 
and face pain which may originate in the neck and can be diag- 
nosed as well as controlled by blocking the nerves in the cervical 
plexus. According to A. Curtis Jones, Jr., headaches can be caused 
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by hypothyroid states and can be relieved by the administration 
of thyroid extract. 

Functional Swallowing Disturbances.—Conditions affecting 
the function of swallowing but not the organ structure were dis- 
cussed by John R. Lindsay. Changes in muscle action, alterations 
in innervation (nerve supply to the muscles) or disturbances 
of psychic (emotional) control are the common causes of func- 
tional swallowing disorders. The muscles of the soft palate, the 
constrictors and elevators of the pharynx and the muscles that 
close the upper aperture of the larynx (voice box) propel food 
through the pharynx. The action of these muscles is readily 
observed by direct examination with instruments, and symptoms 
of weakness or failure to function may be recognized. After 
the patient swallows a thick barium (radiopaque) mixture the 
action of the pharyngeal constrictor muscles and the crico- 
pharyngeal sphincter muscle may be demonstrated on fluoroscopic 
examination or with spot X-ray films, special positions and 
manipulations. X-ray studies plus the use of parasympathetic- 
acting drugs were employed by Stanley H. Lorber and Harry Shay 
to differentiate spasm and irregularity of action of the oesophagus 
and to provide a basis for treatment. 

Symptoms of choking, dryness, burning, irritation, pain or a 
lump in the throat often denote psychic (emotional) disturb- 
ances. Such a disorder occasionally may be associated with or- 
ganic disease, since severe anxiety or depression may be 
prominent with early malignant conditions. Psychogenic difficulty 
in swallowing (dysphagia) differs widely in severity, and X-ray 
and endoscopic (wherein a tube is passed down into the oesopha- 
gus through the mouth to reveal the entire passage) examinations 
are essential to exclude organic causes such as tumours, ulcers 
and the like. 

In severe cases of neurosis, hysteria and even psychosis, psy- 
chiatric therapy may be required. 

(See also HEARING.) 
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Economics Economic and industrial developments in 1956, 
* the world around, continued to direct the atten- 
tion of a sizable group of economists toward the subjects of 
growth patterns of backward areas, regional economics, loca- 
tional analysis and the significance of technological ities 
The shift away from concern over the concepts and the odels 
of static equilibrium and economic maturity continued through 
the first three-quarters of the year in both publication titles 
and research agenda. In view of the increased importance of cer- 
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tain newly significant raw materials, not ordinarily found ir 
the highly industrialized areas, the old and oversimple distinc: 
tion between the “have” and “have not” nations was disappearing | 
At the same time the so-called “backward” countries were pro-| 
viding useful laboratories for the observation of acceleratec 
economic dynamism. 

Population increases, rising standards of living, technologica 
advances and continued high governmental expenditures kep’ 
aggregate incomes high in nearly the entire western world. Ih 
Britain, for example, the situation throughout the first half o/ 
1956 could be described as one of more than full employmen | 
with moderately essential jobs going unfilled because of lacl 
of man power. In the United States, in spite of a serious inven} 
tory cycle in the automotive industry, the gross national prod) 
uct again broke records at an annual rate of more than $400,) 
000,000,000 by the third quarter of 1956. This prolongation o 
postwar prosperity for another year led to a further reconsidera} 
tion of theories with reference to the business cycle and ecop 
nomic fluctuations. ; 

Theorists of the more nearly traditional stripe commented 
that western capitalism was the lucky beneficiary of the failur 
of dynamic depressants since the war to cause serious tro 
ble. Difficulties had appeared but had always been counteracte 
effectively. i 

Optimists hoped that this dynamic pattern might continue 
Pessimists saw no reason to rule out the possibility of a de} 
veloping conjuncture of local depressants. They pointed to th i 
possibility of inventory trouble appearing simultaneously ii 
several important industries, expressed concern over the unprece? 
dented volume of consumer and residential mortgage indebted) 
ness, predicted some downward readjustments in stock marke! 
prices and were fearful about the effects of tightened baniff 
money lending policies. They were sceptical about a prosperit'# 
built largely on the demand for durable consumables, high pri. : 
vate investment and high governmental expenditures continuin | 
indefinitely. Even these pessimists, however, saw nothing in th) 
situation forecasting a repetition of the early 1930s. The domi 
nant attitude was one of cautious optimism. L 

More forward looking theorists re-examined the depression): 
born work of J. M. Keynes to find the keys to continued pros} 
perity, and the ideas of Joseph Schumpeter with his emphasi/ 
on dynamism and innovation. Developments in collective bargain 
ing stimulated concern over certain aspects of wage theory! 
Statisticians continued to provide improved materials for in) 
duction, and abstract theorists, chiefly the econometricians, con! 
tinued to sharpen the tools of deductive logic. ; 

In 1956 as in 1955 price theorists, especially in their role} 
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markets containing elements which theorists of a few decades agl 
would have classified as monopoloid. Such objectives as the prc} 
vision of cheap and plentiful goods for consumers, the insuranc, 
of continuity of production and the setting-up of a system of in| 
centives for rational, careful and persistent innovation seemel 
to many modern price theorists to be more rational than thos| 
relating to maintaining specific market structures consistent wit ! 
the competitive models of earlier times. The phrases “counter! 
vailling power,” “workable competition” and “workable oli 
gopoly” suggested this new emphasis. (See also Bunce) 
NATIONAL; BUSINESS REVIEW; CONSUMER CrepiT; Dest, Nal 
TIONAL; EMPLOYMENT; FoREIGN AID PROGRAMS, U.S.; Forete) 
INVESTMENTS; INCOME AND Propuct, U.S.; INTERNATIONA! 


ie 
i 
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ENcycLop@p1a BRITANNICA Fitms.—The Basic Elemen j 
(1954); Big Enterprise and the Competitive System ee decid sever 
and Big Business (1953); Inflation (1953); Planning Our Foreign Policy 
(Problems of the Middle East) (1955); Productivity: Key to Plenty 
(1949;); Round Trip: The U.S.A. in World Trade (1952); Working To- 
gether (1952); World Trade for Better Living (1951). ; 


Ecuador A republic on the west coast of South America, 
* straddling the equator, after which it was named. 
| Ecuador is bounded on the north and east by Colombia, on the 
_ east and south by Peru and on the west by the Pacific ocean. 
It has an area of 105,743 sq.mi. (including the Galapagos Islands, 
a dependency of 3,029 sq.mi.) and a population (1950 census) 
| of 3,202,757; (1955 official estimate) 3,675,000. About 60% 
| of this figure represents Indians, 30% mestizos, 9% “whites” 
_and 1% Negroes. Quito (pop. 1950 census, 209,932, 1954 est., 
212,873) is the capital; other major cities (with 1950 census, 
| 1954 est. in parentheses) are Guayaquil, the main port, 258,- 
( 966; Cuenca 39,983 (53,871); Riobamba 29,830; Jipijapa 7,759 
| (8,000); Vinces 3,748; Chone 8,046 (10,000); Ambato 31,312; 
1 Loja 15,399 (18,000); and Latacunga 10,389 (18,000). The pre- 
dominant religion is Roman Catholic. Presidents in 1956: José 
| Maria Velasco Ibarra until Aug. 21; thereafter Camilo Ponce 
I Enriquez. 
_ History.—Pres. José Maria Velasco Ibarra, finishing his first 
‘full term in 1956, relinquished the office to Camilo Ponce 
Enriquez, the first Conservative to win the presidency in 60 
) years. The Conservative victory in the election on June 3 did 
inot represent a marked increase in party support, the Liberal 
‘vote being split between three strong candidates. 
_ The presidental campaign began in earnest in January and 
(February, when the various parties convened to select slates. 
l The Conservatives’ Ponce Enriquez was expected to have a strong 
\following, but the Frente Democratico Nacional and the Con- 
jeentracion de Fuerzas Populares appeared to have somewhat 
Nbetter prospects of winning. The Frente, a coalition of Liberals, 
Socialists and independents, selected Raul Clemente Huerta as 
standard bearer after prolonged convention balloting. Carlos 
Guevara Moreno was the C. F. P. candidate. An independent 
vho entered the race with the support of moderate Conservatives 
and Liberals, and for whom the followers of Velasco Ibarra later 
ldeclared themselves, was José Chiriboga Villagoémez, former am- 
bassador to the United States. 

Clemente Huerta seemed to be the strong contender as the 
zampaigning neared its climax. However, Velasco Ibarra, an im- 
portant factor, revealed a preference for Conservative Ponce 
Mnriquez shortly before the election. The margin of victory was 
ismall; Ponce Enriquez received more than 178,000 votes, 
Mlemente Huerta in excess of 175,000 votes, Guevara Moreno 
nearly 150,000 votes and Chiriboga Villag6mez more than 110,000 
wotes. 

Serious threats to the continuity of orderly government oc- 
urred on June 29 and Aug. 8. President Velasco Ibarra was ad- 
vised while en route to Riobamba that a garrison revolt was 
ending upon his arrival. He turned back to Quito in his plane, 
and loyal troops arrested officers who had conspired to exile 
‘he president and to replace him with Col. Reinaldo Varea 
Donoso, a former defense minister. A more subtle diversion by 
ilisgruntled opponents of the Conservative president-elect was 
J. boycott by deputies of the inaugural session of the lower 
Haouse. It was designed to prevent the chamber from approving 
{ nis inauguration. Faced with the prospect of losing certain 
Horivileges of office, however, the opposition became more tracta- 
Mole, and the ceremony took place on the scheduled day of Aug. 21. 
j dis cabinet appointments reflected the delicate position in 
Which Ponce Enriquez, as a minority-party president, had been 
Ihhrust. It was composed of Liberals, Social Christians and Con- 
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Normal relations were re-established with Peru in February, 
when both countries agreed to exchange ambassadors. The border 
problem was unsettled, but no incidents disturbed the peace. 
Foreign petroleum companies were granted exploratory rights 
near the Colombian border and new concessions on the Santa 
Elena peninsula. (R. Hy.) 


Education.—In 1952 there were 3,706 primary schools with 7,487 teach- 
ers and 352,396 pupils and 182 secondary schools with 1,031 teachers and 
32,390 pupils. Institutions of higher learning included four public uni- 
versities, the Catholic university of Quito and the polytechnical school; 
they had a total of 411 teachers and 4,562 students in 1952. According to 
the 1950 census, 43.7% of those ro years of age and over were illiterate. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the sucre, valued during 1956 at 6.6 

cents US. currency, official rate, and on Oct. 15, 1956, at 5.17 cents, free 
rate. Ordinary revenue in 1955 was 730,270,000 sucres: ordinary expendi- 
ture, 665,735,000 sucres. The foreign debt on Dec. 31, 1955, was $37,087,- 
000; internal, 337,407,000 sucres. Currency in circulation (Sept. 30, 1956) 
Was 740,000,000 sucres; demand deposits, 619,000,000 sucres. The U.S. 
department of commerce estimated U.S. direct private investments in 1955 
at $25,000,000. The cost-of-living index (Quito) stood at 99 in Sept. 1956 
(1953=100). National income was estimated at 9,100,000,000 sucres in 
1955. 
Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1955 (Ecuadorian ports) totalled 
$89,663,000; imports through the port of Guayaquil, $88,751,000. Chief 
exports were bananas (41%), coffee (26%), cacao (21%), rice (3%) and 
crude petroleum (1%). Important imports included machinery, instruments 
and vehicles (32%), food, drink and tobacco (13%), metals and manu- 
factures (13%) and textiles (12%). Leading customers were the U.S, 
(61%), western Germany (9%), Colombia (6%), Belgium (4%) and 
Italy (3%); leading suppliers, the U.S. (52%), western Germany (11%), 
the U.K. (6%), Belgium (6%) and Canada (5%). 

Railway mileage is 698; in 1955 the railroads carried 553,818 metric 
tons of freight and 2,678,566 passengers. Mileage of roads suitable for 
motor vehicles was estimated in 1955 at 6,000-6,500, On Jan. 1, 1954, 
there were 5,500 automobiles, ro,ooo trucks and 2,300 buses. Telephones 
(Jan. 1, 1955) numbered 12,000, 60.8% of which were automatic. 

Agriculture.—Production estimates for the 1955-56 crop year included 
coffee 375,000 bags of 132 lb. each; cotton 15,000 bales of 480 lb. each; 
cacao 60,000,000 lb.; rice (rough) 250,000,000 Ib. Exports in 1955 in- 
cluded bananas 26,150,000 count bunches (50 Ib. each); coffee 384,000 
bags; cacao 24,409 metric tons; rice 20,749 tons. Unofficial estimates 
placed the number of cattle at more than 2,000,000 and the number of 
sheep and goats at 2,000,000 in 1952. Forest exports in 1955 included 
tagua nuts 6,428 metric tons; balsa wood 3,999 tons. No rubber was ex- 
ported in 1953-5. 

Manvfactures.—Production estimates for 1955 included sugar 70,478 
metric tons; cement 146,287 tons; salt 49,965 tons; beer 56,974,000 bot- 
tles. Exports of toquilla (Panama) hats totalled 1,285,000. Installed elec- 
tric energy capacity (Dec. 31, 1955) was 63,000 kw.; production in 1955 
(public use only) was about 212,000,000 kw.hr. 

Minerals.—Production in 1955 included gold 15,289 troy oz.; silver 
47,500 0Z.; copper 15,289 kg.; lead 157 metric tons; crude petroleum 
3,530,600 bbl. (J. W. Mw.) 


Eczema: see DERMATOLOGY. 


Eden, Sir (Robert) Anthony sire esan, was born at 


Windlestone hall, near Bishop Auckland, Durham, Eng., June 12, 
and was educated at Eton college and at Christ Church, Oxford. 
In 1923 he was elected to the house of commons. In 1931 he 
became undersecretary of state for foreign affairs. He was made 
lord privy seal in 1934 and minister for League of Nations affairs 
a year later. Eden became foreign secretary in 1935 but resigned 
in 1938 because of disagreement with Neville Chamberlain’s 
policy toward Italy. At the outbreak of World War II he returned 
to government as dominions secretary, and when Winston 
Churchill became prime minister in 1940 Eden was appointed 
secretary of state for war and, later that same year, foreign sec- 
retary. He was appointed deputy prime minister and foreign 
secretary in 1951, and on April 6, 1955, he was appointed prime 
minister. 

Eden arrived in the United States on Jan. 30, 1956 with for- 
eign secretary Selwyn Lloyd and, after meetings with Pres. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and John Foster Dulles, secretary of 
state, he flew to Ottawa, Ont., for discussions with the Canadian 
prime minister, Louis St. Laurent. 

In a debate on March 12 Eden was put on the defensive by 
Hugh Gaitskell concerning the alleged mishandling of middle 
eastern affairs: at this time his prestige as a statesman seemed 
to be diminishing even in the eyes of his supporters. 

He presided at the conference of Commonwealth prime minis- 
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ters, June 28-July 6. After Pres. Gamal Abdel Nasser’s announce- 
ment on July 26 of the nationalization of the Suez canal, Eden 
said to parliament on Aug. 2 that various ‘“‘precautionary meas- 
ures of a military nature” were being taken. In a radio and tele- 
vision broadcast on Aug. 8 he declared “we do not seek a solu- 
tion by force, but the broadest possible international agreement.” 

After the outbreak of larger-scale hostilities between Israel 
and Egypt (Oct. 29), Eden announced to parliament the Anglo- 
French ultimatum to the combatants. The next day followed 
Anglo-French military action against Egypt which, he declared, 
was not war but “armed conflict.” The general assembly of the 
UN having voted overwhelmingly (Nov. 2) against the attack, 
Eden made a radio and television broadcast in which he stated 
that the invasion of Egypt was “police action” and declared that 
“if the United Nations would take over the police action we would 
welcome it.” Events and world opinion seemed to be too much 
for Eden and he ordered a cease fire to take effect from Nov. 6. 
He was visibly a tired man and on Nov. 19 he was persuaded 
by his medical advisers to take a rest and flew to Jamaica for a 
holiday on Nov. 23. 

Besides many foreign indications of disapproval of his policy, 
he had to face at home the resignations of two junior ministers; 
allegations in the press that R. A. Butler was in strong disagree- 
ment with him; and newspaper and opposition demands for his 
resignation. Nevertheless he was still considered to have consid- 
erable support for his actions. 


Education The outstanding events in education in the U.S. 
* from Oct. 15, 1955, to Oct. 15, 1956, included 
the following: (1) the persistence of the shortage of qualified 
teachers, sufficient funds for educational activities and ade- 
quate school buildings; (2) the consistent rise in school attend- 
ance for the 12th year in a row; (3) the White House Conference 
on Education, which drew attention to the need for more and 
better schools; (4) the defeat in congress of a bill for federal 
aid to education; (5) the constant rise of the number of college 
students, indicating the beginning of the tidal wave expected 
for 1960; (6) the continuing slow progress of racial integra- 
tion in education in the face of active opposition in some 
southern and border states; (7) the end of the GJ. Bill of 
Rights, which provided opportunities in education on the sec- 
ondary and higher levels to large numbers; (8) the growing 
recognition of the shortage of brain power, especially scientists 
and engineers, and the factors associated with limited enrol- 
ments in those fields, such as poor teaching; (9) the increasing 
concern in educational, governmental and other circles over 
the education of the gifted child and youth; and (10) the rapid 
growth of the movement for the use of television in teaching 
on all scholastic levels. 

Statistics—Early in September the U.S. office of education 
of the department of health, education and welfare released its 
annual estimate of enrolment for the year 1956-57 as follows: 
kindergarten through grade 8, public, private and parochial, 29,- 
618,000, an increase of 1,103,800 over the previous year; second- 
ary schools (grades 9 through 12), public, private and parochial, 
8,111,600, a rise of 364,500; higher education, 3,232,000, or 236,- 
ooo more than in 1955-56; private commercial and nurse train- 
ing schools, 591,400, or 50,000 over the figure of the previous 
year. The grand total of 41,553,000 marked an increase of 1,754,- 
300 and represented 24.9% of the entire population of the U.S. 
ae ae also reported the following significant 

: 51,400 classrooms in the elementary and 
— 2 aden accommodate increased attendance: the 
need ior 120,700 additional quali i 
Toe a acre aienes which would have 
teachers and overcrowding of th aa Swan ee 

g e classes; and predicted increase 
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in enrolment of 30% from 1956 to 1965. 

Federal Participation in Education.—The White House 
Conference on Education, which had been called by Pres. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower in an effort to obtain information about the’ 
school crisis, took place in Washington during Nov. 28-Dec. 1, 
1955. About 1,700 delegates, representing 48 states and five 
territories, arrived to deliberate on six major questions of im-| 
portance to education in the U.S.: (1) What should our schools 
accomplish? (2) In what ways can we organize our school sys- 
tems more efficiently and economically? (3) What are our schools 
building needs? (4) How can we get enough good teachers—and) 
keep them? (5) How can we finance our schools—build and 
operate them? (6) How can we obtain a continuing public in-) 
terest in education? The most dramatic outcome of the confer- 
ence was the approval by the delegates, by a vote of more than| 
two to one, of the principle that the federal government should] 
increase its financial participation in public education, in partic-} 
ular for the construction of school buildings. Significantly, the) 
delegates voted almost unanimously to oppose any attempt by 
the federal government to control the money granted to locali 
schools other than to require a fiscal accounting by the states | 
The final report of the Committee for the White House Con- 
ference on Education to the president, on April 6, 1956, was! 
less enthusiastic about the principle of federal aid. Its point of 
view was that federal funds “should be provided under the 
philosophy of encouraging greater use of state and local funds} 
for school purposes”; that “the best schools can be producec) 
by continuing to assign to the states and local districts primary} 
responsibility for financing, organizing, administering and con‘) 
trolling the public schools”; and that federal aid “to all the) 
states can be justified . . . only on a temporary basis to meet} 
an emergency situation such as. the present school building? 
emergency.” i 

In his special educational message to congress, Jan. 12, Presi¥ 
dent Eisenhower strongly urged annual federal grants of $250,) 
000,000 a year for five years “to supplement local constructior} 
efforts in the neediest school districts,” as well as a total o 
$750,000,000 in federal credits over the same period of fivé) 
years tu stimulate local school authorities to construct the esti! 
mated 470,000 needed classrooms. When action on the schoo} 
construction bill was still being held up by the house of repre / 
sentatives, the president, in his letter of May 14 to Neil McElroy 
chairman of the Committee for the White House Conferenci: 
on Education, made a special plea for a congressional law ti 
furnish federal aid to help mect the school emergency. He pointed 
up this need for federal aid to education as “one of the majo) 
goals” of his administration. \ 

After much delay, the Kelley bill (H.R. 7535), which differed 
in details from the president’s plan, came up on July 5 for # 
vote before the house of representatives. The situation had be_ 
come even more controversial than usual because of the Powell 
amendment, which specified that no funds were to be given til 
states which failed to comply with decisions of the suprem) 
court. This was an obvious reference to the attitude of mam) 
southern states to the supreme court decision declaring uncon) 
stitutional the practice of racial segregation in the public schools” 


and 77 Democrats supported the Powell amendment, and 14\) 
Democrats and 46 Republicans opposed it; 119 Democrats and 


amendment), while 119 Republicans and 105 Democrats voteil 
against it. 

The following months saw charges and countercharges by bot}: 
political parties as to the responsibility for the defeat of th 
bill. The major outcome of the congressional struggle over fed) 
eral aid to education was that no positive action was takes 


jduring the year. Educators and interested laymen were beginning 
|to wonder if there was any possibility for legislation for any kind 
of federal aid to school construction, let alone for the broader 
jprograms of federal educational aid. 

| Congress passed several laws of concern to education during 

1955-56. Public law 597 (June 1956) provided a five-year pro- 
gram of federal grants up to $7,500,000 each year to the states 
for the improvement of library services in the rural parts of 
ithe country. Public law 465 (April 1956) extended and increased 
ithe special school milk program through 1958. Other acts were 
ithe extension until 1958 of public laws 815 and 874 (81st con- 
gress), which offer funds for the construction and operation of 
schools in localities affected by federal activities, and grants for 
Khe education of nurses and public health specialists. 

President Eisenhower appointed in April a National Commit- 
tee for the Development of Scientists and Engineers “to foster 
the development of more highly qualified technological man- 
power.” Later in the same month he set up a Committee on Edu- 
@ation Beyond the High School to study the problems of higher 
education, professional education and adult education and to 
recommend policies for federal action. 

Elementary and Secondary Education.—Late in Nov. 1955 
‘he National Manpower council issued a report, “Improving the 
Work Skills of the Nation,” in which it urged the nation to im- 
prove its high schools by stressing the fundamental subjects and 
work habits, so that there would be an adequate supply of skilled 
anpower to meet the technical competition of the U.S.S.R. All 
ihrough the year, educators and other specialists continued to 
assess the teaching of specific subjects in the schools. At the 
February meeting of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, various leaders admitted the shortcomings of the 
chools’ instructional program, but insisted that the children 
of today can spell, read and write as well as their parents can. 
Defenses of educational work were previously made, in Novem- 
er, by two bodies of teachers. The National Council of Teachers 
»f English upheld the current procedures used in the teaching of 
jeading, while the National Council for the Social Studies praised 
he teachers and the pupils of the nation for the children’s in- 
erest and alertness in national and world affairs. The New York 
tate education department announced in June that 45% of the 
igh schools require two years of United States history, as com- 
ared with 25% in 1946. Of further interest to the teaching 
the social studies was the suggestion by President Eisenhower 
3 September that the schools teach the facts of communism, so 
bat the children could “discriminate between truth and false- 
cod . . . between the American form of government and the 
eviet form.” 

Much attention was showered upon the teaching of science and 
aathematics during 1955-56. In many instances, comments upon 
he insufficient number of pupils in these subjects were accom- 
anied by warnings that the U.S.S.R. was forging ahead in 
icientific and technical education. One scientific authority, Pres. 
ee A. DuBridge of the California Institute of Technology, 
aimed in July that improper teaching and inadequately pre- 
ared teachers were responsible for the avoidance of science 
nd mathematics by high school pupils. Several weeks earlier, 
» June, DuBridge had stressed the importance of a larger and 
etter supply of scientific personnel, but urged that Americans 
aould not get hysterical over statements that “the Russians 
e getting ahead of us.” A survey reported by Purdue univer- 
ity in September revealed that high school pupils were not 
Hhterested as a rule in careers in the field of science. Only two 
lays later the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
}:pals announced the results of a survey which indicated that 
vany of the current high school graduates about to enter college 

vere attracted to careers in engineering and science. Other 
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TWELVE-YEAR OLD HARVARD FRESHMAN, Fred Safier, Jr. (right), regis- 
tering for classes at the opening of the 1956 fall term. Safier was given a 
scholarship after making a perfect mark in advanced mathematics in his college 
entrance examination 


items of interest were the results of a survey by the Educational 
Testing service, reported in June, showing that teachers of 
mathematics were poor in knowledge and teaching ability; and 
the announcement by the office of education, also in June, that 
enrolments “in mathematics and in principal science courses 
in high school are larger now than they were 20 years ago.” 
While there was an apparent lack of agreement about the facts 
of the situation, it was evident that some concrete steps were 
being taken by educational authorities to improve the situation 
in the teaching of science and mathematics in the high schools 
of the country. 

There was some action during the year to encourage gifted 
children and youth. More than 60,000 selected high school 
seniors in 10,800 schools all over the country in Oct. 1955 took 
tests to determine the 445 winners of college scholarships under 
the new national merit scholarship program. The highest scorers 
on the first test took subsequent tests after the start of the 
new year, and the successful candidates were named in the 
spring. Late in November Charles C. Cole, Jr., assistant dean 
of Columbia college, Columbia university, proposed on the 
basis of a survey published several months later, an annual pro- 
gram of 100,000 scholarships costing $200,000,000 to make 
it possible for gifted young persons to go to college. 

The use of television in education was greatly stepped up in 
1955-56. In Dec. 1955 the Ford foundation made grants total- 
ling $6,493,840 to the Educational Television and Radio centre 
and the Joint Council on Educational Television, located at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and Washington, D.C., respectively, for the 
co-ordination and expansion of educational television. The coun- 
cil reported in June 1956 that there were 25 stations on the 
air and that seven more communities were expected to set up 
stations for the transmission of television programs devoted to 
education, Schools in various communities and colleges all over 
the country made use of closed circuit television programs in 
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their educational work. Much attention was given in the press 
to the project in Hagerstown, Md., which began in September 
to teach the basic and other subjects in the curriculum by means 
of regular television lessons. Opinion was divided among edu- 
cators as to the role of television in classroom instruction. 

Higher Education.—The continuous increase in higher edu- 
cational enrolments was shown in the estimate revealed in Dec. 
1955 by the U.S. office of education, 2,716,000, or 8.6% greater 
than the previous year, “an all-time record,” according to Com- 
missioner Samuel M. Brownell; and in the figure published by 
Raymond Walters in School and Society (Dec. 10, 1955), 1,612,- 
225 full-time students in 886 approved colleges and universities, 
a 9% rise over 1954. The Veterans administration reported in 
November an attendance of 341,000 college students under the 
Korean G.I. Bill of Rights, 50% more than in 1954. 

On July 25 the G.I. Bill of Rights for World War II veterans 
was concluded, except for the voluntary enlistees of the year 
Oct. 1945 to Oct. 1946. Since 1944 more than 7,800,000 vet- 
erans, or 50% of those who had served during the war, had 
taken advantage of the law giving them educational benefits, 
with large numbers attending colleges. 

Some improvement took place during the year with regard to 
professors’ salaries. Increases were announced by a number of 
institutions, in some cases up to 25%. 

The foundations were active in allocating financial grants to 
colleges and universities. Late in Dec. 1955 the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education estimated a total of $507,000,000 
in grants and gifts to all types of institution during the fiscal 
year 1954-55. The council also reported in Sept. 1956 that 49 
business firms gave almost $25.000.000 for higher education 
in 1955. In June seven noted private universities adopted an 
eight-point guide for soliciting unrestricted gifts from industry 
for independent teaching and research. 

The Ford foundation gave the largest sums to the most insti- 
tutions: Dec. 1955, $1,600,000 for the revision of the Yale 
law school curriculum, $210,000,000 to raise the salaries of 
professors in private liberal arts colleges and $90,000,000 to 
improve instruction in private medical colleges; April 1956, 
$296,000 to expand international law studies at Cornell uni- 
versity; June, $1,275,000 for international relations studies at 
Columbia university; September, $570,000 for fellowships in 
economics and business administration to encourage teaching 
and research in these fields; and October, $1,725,000 for a 
five-year program to stimulate and support the publication of 
scholarly studies in the humanities and the social sciences. 
Other grants were as follows: Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, $502,000 to 34 public and private colleges for im- 
proving their teaching resources as enrolments mount (April); 
Carnegie corporation, $1,500,000 to the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education (February), $750,000 for research institutes in 
higher education at the University of California and at Teachers 
college of Columbia university (May) and $375,000 for a centre 
on higher educational statistics at the American Council on Edu- 
cation (May); U.S. Steel foundation, more than $1,000,000 to 
more than 500 higher educational institutions (April); Com- 
monwealth fund, $7,150,000 for medical education (Nov. 
1955); and Sealantic fund, $10,375,000 for theological educa- 
tion (Dec. 1955). 

The importance of providing opportunities for higher educa- 
tion to all who are capable of it was frequently stressed during 
the year, especially in a statement prepared in March by the 
American Council on Education for the use of the President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School. This was 
published later in the form of a 125-page book, The Strength to 
Meet Our National Need. The enrolment pinch was already be- 
ginning to be felt in 1955-56 all over the nation. New York 
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Times surveys in June showed qualified students were denied 
admission to colleges in New York state because of the shortage ° 
of facilities and that most state universities were limiting the ] 
number of students from other states. | 

The problem of enrolments and instruction in science and 
engineering was the object of much concern during the year. In 
January the Massachusetts Institute of Technology announced 
that it would establish a school for advanced study for advanced | 
theoretical studies and research in the sciences, while the Rocke- 
feller institute revealed plans for the opening of a graduate} 
school to develop research experts in the natural sciences. With | 
reference to enrolments, numerous speakers and writers re-\} 
minded the nation of the insufficient scientists and engineers } 
being trained. Very often comparisons were made with the} 
production of scientists and engineers in the U.S.S.R. Thus, 
the National Science foundation reported in August that Soviet 
institutions graduated twice as many scientists in 1955 as didi 
those in the U.S. On the other hand, some warned of the dan-§ 
gers of unlimited expansion in these fields. In the spring, the} 
Engineering Manpower commission of the Engineers Joint ij 
council disclosed that engineering enrolments were rising so# 
rapidly as to outstrip available funds, facilities and faculties | 
in the professional schools. More particularly, the American 
Society for Engineering Education stated late in June that there 
would be a shortage of 1,300 engineering teachers for 1956-57 i 
enrolments. Warnings that too much stress on the need for’ 
scientific personnel and pressure for students to enrol in science # 
courses would result in the weakening of the humanities andj 
the social sciences were made at the Oct. 1956 conference of 
the American Council on Education. 

In spite of the fact that there was a record number of stu-J 
dents of medicine, as reported by the American Medical associ-'} 
ation—28,639 in about 80 schools—there were demands in) 
medical circles for the solution of the “critical” shortage of) 
physicians. The financial plight of the dental schools was¥ 
pointed up in the Oct. 1956 convention of the American Dental }j 
association. ( 

Other events in higher education during 1955-56 included} 
the following: the placing on probation, in May 1956, of Texas? 
Agricultural and Mechanical college, the University of Kansas, 
Mississippi college, Alabama Polytechnic institute, the Uni-# 
versity of Louisville and the University of Florida by the® 
National Collegiate Athletic association for violation of rules i 
of athletic competition; the penalization and placing on probation | 
also in May, of the University of Washington and the University) 
of California at Los Angeles by the Pacific Coast conference, and | 
the approval of these decisions by the N.C.A.A. in August; the!) 
decision by the University of Illinois in Dec. 1955 to discon-% 
tinue the teaching of remedial English in 1960; and the estab-/ 
lishment in Oct. 1956 of a clearinghouse of private and public’ 
colleges for the co-ordination of research projects and for the} 
co-operative use of faculty members. | 

The Teacher Situation.—The ninth annual report on teacher! 
supply and demand by the National Education association, re-) 
leased in April 1956, indicated that 96,000 new teachers (38,-4 
731 for elementary schools and 57,348 for high schools) would) 
be graduated in June. This was an increase of 9.9% over the 
figure for the previous year. Nevertheless, there was a shortage! 
of 190,000 teachers, according to the report. | 

The salary question involving teachers played an es 


role in many communities. Some, such as Long Beach, N.Ya} 
raised the maximum salary for teachers to $9,500 a year. In’ 
May the teachers of Irvington, N.J., went on strike, for a day! 
to emphasize their need for salary increases. The board of edu- 
cation of New York city voted in May to raise the salaries of 
the teachers and to compensate high school teachers for extra-| 
| 
| 
; 


curricular activities after school hours, but dissatisfaction re- 
mained and the boycott of such activities was not called off. 

| Other developments in teacher circles included the decision 
| by the N.E.A. in July to campaign strongly in behalf of federal 
aid to education, the ruling by the American Federation of 
Teachers in August to expel eight southern chapters if they did 
not end racial segregation of teachers by the end of 1957, and 
the announcement in January by the U.S. department of labour 
of plans to recruit retired army officers and other former mili- 
_tary personnel to teach in high schools. 

Adult Education.—In June 1956 President Eisenhower signed 
public law 597, which granted $7,500,000 a year for five years 
to libraries in rural communities having fewer than 10,000 per- 
sons. The president stated that the new law “shows promise of 
leading to a significant enrichment of the lives of millions of 
Americans.” Another action which was expected to benefit adult 
education was the establishment in September of the Council 
(on Library Resources with a $5,000,000 grant from the Ford 
foundation. The aim of this new organization was to search for 
| new procedures and devices to enable the libraries to give better 
i and faster service, especially in connection with research activ- 
| ities. A survey by the New York state education department 
revealed on Oct. 13, 1956, that more than 1,000,000 inhabitants 

lived in communities that had no public libraries, that almost 
400,000 lived too far from the libraries in their towns or dis- 
'tricts and that several hundreds of thousands more lived in 
villages which supported libraries failing to meet the minimum 
«standards of library service. 
_ Academic Freedom.—In April the U.S. supreme court, in a 
five-to-four decision, ruled that the board of higher education of 
New York city did not have the right to dismiss Harry Slochower, 
associate professor of German at Brooklyn college, for invoking 
the privilege of the 5th amendment against self-incrimination 
in regard to membership in the Communist party. The court 
‘stated in the majority opinion, “At the outset we must condemn 
the practice of imputing a sinister meaning to the exercise of a 
person’s constitutional right under the Fifth Amendment.” Sub- 
sequently, near the end of May, the supreme court refused to 
hear the appeal of New York city, in spite of the fact that it was 
supported by the supreme courts of eight states and Hawaii. 

There were several developments involving the issue of com- 
munism in education and related questions. The federal district 
court in Washington, D.C., acquitted Barrows Dunham, former 
professor of philosophy at Temple university, on Oct. 19, 1955, 
ef charges of contempt of congress with regard to the use of 
the sth amendment. The trustees of American university, late 
tin Oct. 1955, dismissed Herbert Fuchs, professor of law, who 
thad admitted to a congressional committee that he had once been 
a communist. In Nov. 1955 the New York state court of appeals 
ordered that a court trial be given to Charles W. Hughes, who 

had been dismissed from the faculty of Hunter college for re- 
| fusing to give information about alleged communist affiliations. 
he state circuit court of Illinois in March 1956 upheld as con- 

stitutional the Broyles law, which requires teachers to take an 
fhoath that they are not communists. 

On April 13 the federal district court in Washington, D.C., 
found Marcus Singer, professor of zoology at Cornell university, 
guilty of contempt of congress for not wishing to identify former 
communist colleagues. On the other hand, on the same day, the 
federal district court in Dayton, O., freed Lee Lorch, a professor 
ut Fisk university, from charges of contempt of congress for 
not answering questions by the house committee on un-American 
activities. Commissioner Frederick M. Raubinger of the New 
Jersey state department of education in May ordered the board 
>f education of Newark to reopen the cases of three teachers 
who had invoked the sth amendment. In June the trustees of 
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Dickinson college dismissed Laurent R. LaVallee because of his 
refusal to answer the questions of the house committee on un- 
American activities. The Pennsylvania state supreme court, also 
in June, ruled that teachers may be discharged on grounds of 
incompetency if they do not want to say whether or not they 
have ever been communists. 

Commissioner James E. Allen, Jr., of the New York state de- 
partment of education handed down a ruling in August which 
stated that teachers could not be forced to mention the names 
of other teachers who were or had been affiliated with the Com- 
munist party. A bitter controversy was ended in August with 
the approval by the New Jersey senate of John O. Bigelow as 
a member of the board of governors of Rutgers university. 
Judge Bigelow had been opposed by some senators because, in 
his capacity as a lawyer, he had represented a client who had 
invoked the 5th amendment and because he had doubted that a 
teacher should be discharged on the sole ground of pleading 
the 5th amendment at a congressional investigation. 

The Race Problem.—The issue of integration of the races in 
the schools of the south was a very complicated one during 
1955-56. Early in Oct. 1956 the Southern Education Reporting 
service revealed that 650 out of 3,711 school districts with 
Negro children in the 17 southern states (plus the District of 
Columbia) had completed or had begun the process of integrat- 
ing the public schools. This involved the educational contact of 
319,184 Negro children with nearly 2,000,000 white pupils, 
leaving about 2,400,000 Negroes in districts that were still 
segregated. The current figure of integrated Negro pupils repre- 
sented an increase of about 60,000 over that of 1955. There 
was a net increase of 208 school districts engaged in the inte- 
grating process since the start of the 1955 school year. There 
was no desegregation at all in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Loui- 
siana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina or Virginia. 
The only area that had completely integrated its public school 
system was the District of Columbia, but integration of about 
85% of the Negro pupils was under way in Maryland and 
Missouri. 

On the level of higher education, the Southern Education Re- 


FORMER MAU MAU TERRORISTS, detained in a Kenya work camp, being is- 
sued news sheets printed in the vernacular, part of the re-education program 
carried on in 1956 by British colonial officials for Kikuyu tribesmen 
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porting service stated that r1ro out of 208 tax-supported colleges 
and universities in the southern states either admitted Negroes 
or were willing to do so. : 

Negro students were actually in attendance in about 100 in- 
stitutions in 12 of the 17 states and in the District of Columbia, 
but they were still barred from the white public institutions of 
‘higher education in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi and 
South Carolina. 

From the statistical standpoint, there was evident progress 
in the campaign toward integrated schools. By way of contrast, 
there were signs which indicated that resistance to efforts at 
desegregation would continue. Thus, at the beginning of the 
1956-57 school year, violence resulted when Negro children 
entered white schools in Kentucky, Tennessee and Texas, while 
less serious demonstrations of opposition took place in Mary- 
land and West Virginia. Prosegregation laws were enacted in 
Virginia, and some states made attempts to ban through court 
action the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

The U.S. supreme court on March 5 unanimously affirmed the 
decision of a federal court prohibiting racial segregation in 
tax-supported colleges and universities, thus extending to higher 
education the principle laid down in the decision of May 17, 
1954. The following week, the supreme court ordered the law 
school of the University of Florida to admit Virgil D. Hawkins, 
a Negro, without delay. When the case remanded to the supreme 
court of Florida, the state’s attorney general requested the 
court to delay the Negro applicant’s admission to the university, 
in spite of the U.S. supreme court decision. Early in May the 
U.S. supreme court upheld a lower court decision compelling 
Louisiana State university to admit a Negro applicant to its 
undergraduate college. 

Because of the previous rulings by the supreme court against 
racial segregation in the public schools, and no doubt because of 
anticipated similar decisions in the future, there developed a de- 
mand among congressmen and states attorneys general to curb 
the court’s power to invalidate state laws in conflict with national 
legislation. 

In apparent disagreement with the statement by President 
Eisenhower on March 21 that “it is incumbent on all the South 
to show some progress” toward compliance with the policy of 
racial integration in the public schools, some of the southern 
states not only did not show any progress but also took steps 
to make segregation as strong as possible. In Alabama a Negro 
student, Autherine J. Lucy, who had been admitted to the school 
of education of the University of Alabama in February, was sus- 
pended after violence developed. After the federal district court 
of Birmingham ordered the reinstatement of Miss Lucy, the 
university expelled her for having made accusations against 
the institution in her court appeal. This expulsion was not over- 
ruled when the Negro student appealed once more in August to 
the federal court. 

Among the other significant events affecting the racial issue 
in education were the following: students at the Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology forced the authorities to allow the football 
team to play an intersectional game in January with the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, despite the presence of a Negro player 
on the latter team; national attention was given by President 
Eisenhower and the press to the successful start by Louisville, 
Ky., in integrating its public schools; violence directed against 
desegregation in August and September at Mansfield, Tex., 
Clinton, Tenn., and at Clay and Sturgis, Ky., attracted the at- 
tention of the press in the U.S. and in many foreign countries; 
in February Mississippi joined the states which declared legis- 
latively that the U.S. supreme court decisions against segrega- 
tion were “invalid”; Texas Southern university, a Negro 
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after mob violence protesting the racial integration of public schools in 1956 # 
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institution, enrolled several white students in September, but i] 


a violent crowd prevented two Negroes during the same month } 


from entering Texarkana (Tex.) Junior college; despite picket- | 
ing, in Oct. 1956, Negroes continued to attend the Lamar State 
College of Technology, Beaumont, Tex.; threats of violence 


forced a Negro Methodist church school of Camden, S.C., to dis- | 


continue an integrated class in July; Virginia adopted in Sep- | 


tember a program which would deny state funds to integrated §, 


public schools; in September the investigation of integration | 
in the public schools of the District of Columbia by a house j, 


of representatives subcommittee led to charges of unfairness; 
West Virginia State college, a former Negro college, announced | 
in Nov. 1955 that white students made up a third of its student 
body; the gap in educational achievement between white and 
Negro pupils was attributed by many educators to inferior school 


facilities; and a new journal, Race Relations Law Reporter, } 


appeared in February with full and impartial documentation on 
all aspects of the controversial issue of racial segregation. 


International Educational Relations.—-The annual survey } 
by the Institute of International Education showed 43,309 for- | 


eign citizens (36,494 students, 6,033 physicians and 782 teachers 


and research workers) from 132 nations, 9% more than in the | 


previous year, were engaged in educational work during 1955-56 | 


in 1,660 colleges and universities in the U.S. The institute re- | 


ceived in July a ten-year grant totalling $3,500,000 from the 
Ford foundation. The National Council on Asian Affairs was 
formed in Nov. 1955 to promote teaching and research about the 


nations of Asia. President Eisenhower in May urged that private | 


foundations and universities open scientific and cultural centres 


to aid foreign nations and promote peace. The Fulbright act | 
for the exchange of students and teachers abroad completed ten | 


years of existence. 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural or- | 
ganization (UNESCO) had 77 member nations with the admit- 


tance of Bulgaria in May, Rumania in July and Finland in Oct. 
1956. Late in Oct. 1955 the highest administrative tribunal of the 


United Nations ordered UNESCO to reinstate four American em: | 
ployees who had been discharged because they had refused to 
co-operate with a U.S. loyalty investigating board. The Economic 


and Social council of the United Nations in Dec. 1955 rejected i 


the application by east Germany to join UNESCO on an equal — 
basis with west Germany. Among UNESCO’s achievements dur-_ 


ing the year were the publication in December of World Survey of 


Education, a source of information on school organization and 
statistics; the joint sponsorship with the International Bureau 
of Education in July 1956 of the roth International Conference 
on Public Education at Geneva, Switz., with 74 nations discussing 
problems of school inspection and the teaching of mathematics; 
and the setting up in August of an international agreement for 
the protection of artistic and other cultural treasures in time 
| of war. 

With ratification by the Netherlands in August, the number 
of nations signing the Council of Europe’s convention on the 
(equivalence of university entrance requirements reached 12. 
| Also in August, the fourth assembly of the World Confederation 
(of Organizations of the Teaching Profession, meeting in Manila, 
| Phil., forced two European teachers’ groups to give up their 
{affiliation with the World Federation of Teachers Unions, located 
in east Germany. 

World Trends.—The ministry of education of England and 
Wales stated in its annual report, released in July, that there 
‘were more than 6,500,000 pupils in publicly supported primary 
¢and secondary schools. Late in February the national assembly 
of France voted for the time being to defer consideration of a 
[bill to end state aid to private school, including church school, 
<students. In Belgium there was a controversy between those 
| who wished to preserve and those who desired to weaken the 
“study of Latin and Greek in the secondary schools and uni- 
versities. In Dec. 1955, 80,000 secondary school teachers went 
‘on strike in Italy because of dissatisfaction with the amount 
‘of salary increases. In Cyprus primary school children joined 
\violent demonstrations against the British in Feb. 1956, but 
in September Gov. Sir John Harding permitted the reopening 
of the island’s secondary schools, which had been closed since 
‘the previous year because of the students’ conduct. University 
sstudents in Czechoslovakia submitted in May a resolution to 
‘the ministry of education in behalf of greater political free- 
idom. 

Much attention was given during the year by the U.S.S.R. to 
the training of scientific and engineering personnel, with full 
sdetails and figures offered in Nicholas DeWitt’s Soviet Pro- 
fjessional Manpower, published by the U.S. government on 
NNov. 14, 1955. A U.S.S.R. official report in July indicated that 
schoolchildren were spending at least one-fifth of their time 
kat school in the study of mathematics, since this subject was 
bconsidered of the greatest importance for the discovery of spe- 
bcial talents for advanced technical and scientific training. The 
nconstant stress on science and mathematics led to the protest 
during the winter by some Russian scholars that the classical 
ssiudies were being neglected. The de-emphasis of Stalin was 
arried out by the publication of new textbooks and directives 
in history. In July the U.S.S.R. announced that a course in 
‘ommunist party history, plus courses in political economy and 
historical and dialectical materialism, would be introduced in 
he fall in all institutions of higher education. The Tass news 
agency of the U.S.S.R. in January reported an attendance of 
[1,865,000 students, or 140,000 more than the previous year, in 
lthe universities. Also of interest in Soviet education were the 
hannouncements in March that church schools were being per- 
mmitted on Sunday, and in June that a system of boarding schools 
‘would be set up and that school fees would be abolished in higher 
‘educational institutions and in the highest three years of the 
secondary schools. 

In Dec. 1955 the Argentine government restored the autonomy 
withdrawn by former Pres. Juan D. Peron to the country’s six 
universities. Ryukyu university in Okinawa in Aug. 1956 ex- 
beled: six students on “charges of instigating anti-American 
activities.” The Singapore government in Oct. 1956 closed two 
‘Sommunist-dominated Chinese schools and expelled students and 
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teachers. 


In June the Japanese diet abolished the popular election of 
local school board members and placed the selection of text- 
books under the authority of the ministry of education, thus 
reversing the school reforms introduced by the U.S. after World 
War II, in view of the fact that these policies had operated 
in favour of pro-Communist teachers. (W. W. By.) 

Canada.—Enrolment in Canadian public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in June 1955 totalled 3,012,700, almost 190,000 
more than in June 1954. The number of teachers rose by 6,851 
during the same period, to a total of 112,060. Full-time en- 
rolment in institutions of higher education was estimated by 
the dominion bureau of statistics as 71,600 in Dec. 1955, an 
increase of 6.2% over Dec. 1954. 

Problems arising from the increasing school enrolment con- 
tinued to constitute a major concern of educational authorities, 
both provincial and local. The supply of fully trained teachers 
remained inadequate, despite a noteworthy rise in enrolment in 
teacher-training institutions. The shortage was becoming acute 
in secondary schools, where the percentage of increase in en- 
rolment was almost twice as great as that in elementary schools. 
Several provinces undertook extensive revision of teacher- 
training plans, partly aimed at securing better integration of 
elementary and secondary programs; this would facilitate the 
improvement of professional qualifications of teachers in service 
who were unable to complete a full university course but who 
could now qualify as secondary school teachers through a series 
of steps. 

In British Columbia the training of all teachers was placed 
under the authority of a college of education of the university, 
replacing the former system of one-year normal college courses 
for elementary school teachers. Emergency summer training 
courses were also being employed to improve the supply of sec- 
ondary school teachers. A plan of this nature in Ontario provided 
professional training courses in two successive years for per- 
sons who were already university graduates. 

Another emergency scheme in Quebec enabled “permit” teach- 
ers to qualify through summer courses for teaching certificates 
at either the elementary or secondary school level; previously, 
full-time attendance at a teacher-training institution had been 
a prerequisite. 

In the field of educational finance, the Quebec provincial 
government for the second time assumed responsibility for long- 
term debts of school boards. In 1946 this government assumed 
such debts, amounting to more than $100,000,000. Under the new 
legislation the government would pay half the capital and inter- 
est on all long-term debts contracted by school boards in the 
province since that time, except in two cities. 

In Ontario and Alberta major studies were being made of 
methods of identifying at an early stage high school students 
most likely to succeed in university courses. Both studies sought 
to determine whether existing university selection and admission 
procedures were adequate to locate and encourage potential 
students, who were urgently needed for the best development of 
Canada’s rapidly expanding economy. (ERS?) 

(See also BLinp, EDUCATION OF THE; CENSUS, U.S.; CHILD 
WELFARE; Home Economics; LipraRIes; MOTION PICTURES; 
Necroes, AMERICAN; RADIO AND TELEVISION. For statistics of in- 
stitutions see UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES; see also under various 


states and countries. ) 

ENcYCLOPDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Bring the World to the Classroom 
(1938); Horace Mann (1951); Making Films That Teach (1954); Mental 
Health (keeping mentally fit) (1952); New Tools for Learning (Gos2n: 
Practicing Democracy in the Classroom (1953); Schoolhouse in the Red 
(1949); Using the Classroom Film (1945); Why Vandalism? (1955). 


Education, Religious: see Reticious EDUCATION. 
Education, U.S. Office of: see EpucarTion. 
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Production of chicken eggs in the United States in 1956 
EROS ccna the record 67,000,000,000 eggs of 1955 and 
provided fully 365 eggs per capita for food consumption, 23% 
more than pre-World War II. In October production was 4% 
above a year earlier and one-fifth above the ten-year average. 
As of Jan. 1, 1956, there were 382,218,000 chickens on farms 
as compared with 390,708,000 a year earlier and 449,649,000 
average for the previous decade; potential layers numbered 359,- 
696,000, a 3% decline as compared with Jan. 1955. Nevertheless, 
March egg production was 2% larger than a year earlier, in spite 
of the fact that the flocks contained an uncommonly large 
proportion of older hens. The replacement hatch was large and 
early; by October there were 1% more layers than in 1955, and 
all parts of the country showed record rates of lay per hen. 
Egg prices declined as much as ten cents per dozen early in 
the year but remained above the levels of a year earlier until 
late spring. In October producers received an average price 
of 38.1 cents per dozen as compared with 42.9 cents per dozen 
in Oct. 1955. The poultry ration increased in price during the 
latter part of the year but remained slightly below 1955 levels. 
The usual autumnal seasonal rise in egg prices was earlier and 
less pronounced than in 1955 when prices to producers reached 
47.1 cents per dozen. Export of shell eggs, which amounted to 
50,000,000 doz. valued at $20,000,000 in 1955, an all-time high, 
increased in 1956. CURR) 


A republic of northeast Africa, Egypt is bounded north 
Egypt. by the Mediterranean, south by the Sudan, east by Is- 
rael and the Red sea, west by Libya. Area: 386,100 sq.mi. Pop.: 
(1947 census) 19,021,840; (1055 est.) 22,934,000. Language: 
97% Arabic, with minorities speaking Greek, Italian, Armenian, 
etc. Religion: Moslem (mainly Sunni) 91.4%; Christian (mainly 
Copt) 8.19%; Jewish 0.4%. Chief towns (pop., 1947 census, 
1952 estimate in parentheses): Cairo (cap.)- 2,090,654 (2,367,- 
goo); Alexandria 919,024 (1,070,100); Port Said 177,703 (186,- 
300); Tanta 139,926 (147,800); Mehalla el-Kubra 115,758 
(131,000) ; Suez 107,244 (115,200) ; Mansura 101,965 (118,100). 
President of the republic and chief executive in 1956: Gamal 
Abdel Nasser. 

History.—The first half of 1956 was largely taken up with 
preparations, procedural and psychological, for the plebiscite 
of June 23. Two issues were to be presented to the electors: the 
confirmation of Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser as president (no other 
candidate for the presidency was standing), and the approval 
of the draft constitution announced in January. This constitution 
purported to safeguard the basic freedoms of speech, worship, 
association and private ownership. It provided for a unicameral 
legislature and made the president both chief of state and head 
of the executive with a six-year term of office. Future presidents 
were to be nominated by the national assembly (the elected 
legislature) and confirmed by a popular referendum. All laws 
were to be approved by the national assembly, which was also to 
have the power to override the president’s veto, to question 
ministers and remove them by a vote of no confidence and to 
impeach the president and ministers for high treason. It was to 
consist of 350 members and to be convened in November. Thus 
on the face of it, the constitution was to be the basis of a Hie 
democratic life for Egypt, but the democracy it offered was 


qualified in certain important respects. Many of the paragraphs © 


guaranteeing democratic freedoms ended with the vague phrase 
“as prescribed by law.” Moreover, the candidates for the na- 
tional assembly were to be hand-picked men, chosen by a nebu- 
lous “national union” representing all citizens and organized in a 
form decided upon by the president, 

However, a number of measures were taken before the plebi- 
scite to relax the dictatorship and create a certain feeling of 
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freedom among the electors; martial law was abolished, press 
censorship was lifted, a number of political detainees were re- 
leased and the military junta, the Revolution Command council, 
was dissolved. Voting was made compulsory for men and optional 
for women. The results of the poll as announced on June 25 
were: for Nasser 5,496,965 votes; against, 2,857; for the “_ 

| 


stitution 5,488,225; against, 10,046. 

Egypt’s campaign in the Arab world against Iraq and the Bagh- 
dad pact was vigorously pursued during the first half of the 
year. Nasser’s prestige grew steadily throughout the Arab world 
and his influence became strongly established over Syria, Saudi 
Arabia and, particularly after the dismissal of Lieut. Gen. J. B. 
Glubb, in Jordan. In March King Saud and Shukri el-Kuwatli, 
the president of Syria, met Nasser in Cairo and the three af-| 
firmed their identity of views. Later in the year it was announced 
that Egypt, Syria and Jordan had agreed to a unified army 
command, to be headed by the Egyptian commander in chief.) 
Toward the Arab league Egypt was increasingly adopting the at-| 
titude that that association had proved its bankruptcy and) 
should be replaced by a much closer form of union between the} 
Arab states grouped around Egypt. 

In July there was an abrupt and dramatic change of scene from} 
internal Egyptian and Egypto-Arab affairs to an international] 
crisis of the first magnitude. The crisis began with Nasser’s an-} 
nouncement in the second half of July that Egypt had decided] 
to accept help from Great Britain, the United States and the) 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development for the 
execution of the Aswan dam scheme (this came after several! 
months of uncertainty, following a reported Soviet offer to 
finance the building of the dam, as to whether Egypt would ac-} 
cept the western or the Soviet offer). No sooner had Nasser} 
announced his decision than the U.S. secretary of state, John} 
Foster Dulles, made a statement to the effect that the United} 
States was no longer willing to give the help it had offered because. 
of doubts regarding the economic soundness of the scheme and} 
Egypt’s ability to make an adequate contribution toward it. An- 
other reason for the U.S. change of policy was said to have been) 
that Egypt had been establishing close relations with the U.S.S.R) 
and had recognized Communist China. The U.S. announcement 
was followed by similar decisions by Great Britain and the Inter-! 
national bank. j 

To this rebuff from the west Nasser replied by announcing, on! 
July 26, that the Egyptian government had nationalized the Suez 
Canal company and would use the annual revenue from the 
canal (about £36,000,000, he said) to build the dam. Shareholders 
of the company would be compensated in accordance with the las 
closing prices for canal shares on the Paris Bourse. | 

Britain and France reacted with extreme vigour to the Egyp-| 
tian government’s action which was described in British notes of 
protest as an arbitrary action which constituted a serious threa 
to the freedom of navigation on a waterway of vital internationa 
importance. Financial measures were taken by the treasury tc 
freeze Egyptian accounts in the United. Kingdom; similar ac- 
tion was taken by France. On July 31 the two governments 
began taking military and naval measures which were describe 
as precautionary. British and French residents were advised to 
leave Egypt. The U.S. government froze Egyptian government 
and Suez canal assets. Discussions in London between representa- 
tives of the British, French and U.S. governments resulted, on 
Aug. 2, in a decision to summon a conference of 24 countries 
to meet in London on Aug. 16 to consider the establishment of 
an international body or agency for the Suez canal to ensure 
that freedom and security of passage were preserved. The 24 
countries were the following: Egypt, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Spain, Turkey, the United Kingdom, the WES :SeRe Aus- 
tralia, Ceylon, Denmark, Ethiopia, the German Federal Republic, 
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reece, India, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, 
akistan, Portugal, Sweden and the United States. They were 
elected because they were either parties to the 1888 convention 


using the canal or because their geographical position gave them 
i special interest in it. 

At the London conference, which Egypt and Greece declined to 

ttend, the United States put forward a plan for international 
ontrol of the canal. This plan, slightly amended by Pakistan, 
thiopia, Iran and Turkey, was supported by 18 nations: the five 
just mentioned as well as Australia, Denmark, France, the Ger- 
nan Federal Republic, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
bad, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and the United Kingdom. 
_ Another plan was put forward by India for the operation of 
jhe canal by Egypt, assisted by an international advisory body 
epresenting users of the canal. This was supported by the 
U.S.S.R., Indonesia and Ceylon. 
_ The 18 nations supporting the majority plan decided to send 
i five-nation committee headed by the Australian prime minister, 
R. G. Menzies, to present the plan to Nasser and try to obtain 
iis agreement to it. The committee was received by the president 
ut he rejected the plan, taking his stand on Egypt’s sovereignty 
ind the right to nationalize what he considered to be an Egyptian 
jompany, while declaring his willingness to respect the 1888 con- 
rention and offering to negotiate on such matters as technical 
dvice to Egypt, a “‘ceiling” for dues, etc. 

In mid-September the British government announced that it 
ad, in conjunction with the United States and France, decided to 
jet up a provisional Canal Users’ association which other coun- 
iries would be invited to join and which, it was hoped, would 
jrepare the way for a permanent settlement. A second conference 
consisting of representatives of the same 18 countries) met 
a London during Sept. 19-21 to discuss this plan. 

From the beginning, however, it was clear that there were 
rious differences between the U.S. and the Anglo-French inter- 
cetations of the functions of the association. The United States 
ras not willing to use the association as an instrument of co- 
cion against Egypt, whereas Britain and France wanted to use 
to establish international control of the canal. However, the 
sociation was formally inaugurated on Oct. 1, when r5 of 
e 18 governments agreed to join it. The U.S.S.R. denounced 

. India criticized it. 

In the meantime, on Sept. 23, Britain and France asked the 
ecurity council of the United Nations to consider the canal 
ispute. Egypt forthwith brought a countercomplaint. The Se- 
uxity council met on Oct. 5 to consider both complaints. The de- 
fate ended on Oct. 14 when the U.S.S.R. vetoed the Anglo-French 
solution asking the Security council to approve the Canal Users’ 
sociation and urging Egypt to co-operate with it. During the 
bate Egypt made some concessions but did not concede inter- 
tional control. 

) Deadlock ensued again. Then on Oct. 29 Israeli forces launched 
sudden attack on Egypt in the Gaza strip and the Sinai penin- 
ila. On Oct. 30 Britain and France addressed an ultimatum to 
th sides calling on them to cease all warlike operations and 
ithdraw their forces to a distance of ten miles from the canal, 


spected that this ultimatum was a pretext to impose on Egypt 
e Suez solution which, in their view, Britain and France had 
nce July desired, failing agreement, to enforce by military 
ans. Some observers, indeed, went beyond this. To them 
e real issue was not the Suez canal but the survival of Nasser; 
he aim of Britain and France, they considered, was to over- 
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throw him as a dangerous leader of Arab nationalism both in 
North Africa and the middle east. 

At an emergency meeting of the Security council held imme- 
diately after the launching of the Israeli attack, Britain and 
France vetoed a resolution which called upon the Israelis to 
withdraw to the armistice line and on all UN members to refrain 
from the use of force. Egypt rejected the ultimatum and the 
Anglo-French attack was launched, In New York, to circumvent 
the Security council veto, the UN general assembly itself was 
convened in emergency session. On Nov. 2 it passed a first reso- 
lution by 64 votes to 5 (only a two-thirds majority was required) 
calling for an immediate cease fire and the withdrawal of the 
Israelis to the armistice line. This resolution was defied by Great 
Britain, France and Israel. The Israelis captured the Gaza strip 
and pushed their advance deep into the Sinai desert. Meanwhile, 
after the steady bombing for several days of airfields and other 
targets in Egypt, Anglo-French troops began to land on Nov. 5 
in and around Port Said by sea and air. A second emergency 
session of the UN general assembly had passed a resolution on 
Nov. 4 by 57 votes to none (19 abstentions) ordering an imme- 
diate cease fire and the creation of a UN police force to keep the 
peace between Israel and Egypt and bring about a resumption 
of navigation through the canal, which had been heavily blocked 
by the Egyptians at several points. This cease fire had been ob- 
served by all the parties concerned by midnight of Nov. 6 and 
the UN police force began to arrive in Egypt shortly afterward. 

During the brief period of hostilities quantities of modern 
Soviet military equipment were captured from the Egyptian 
forces. 

On Dec. 3 the British and French governments announced that 
they would withdraw their troops from the canal zone and the 
withdrawals began immediately. British and French salvage 
equipment had speedily cleared channels for shipping at the Port 
Said end of the canal and negotiations were opened by the UN 
authorities for the hiring of salvage ships and equipment to clear 
the remainder of the canal which was blocked with sunken ships 
and other obstructions. The last French and British troops re- 
embarked on Dec. 22. (See also IRAQ; SUDAN; SUEZ CANAL Con- 
FLICT; UNITED NATIONS.) (E. S. AH.) 


Education.—State schools (1953-54): primary 7,492, pupils (1955-56) 
1,860,819; secondary (including preparatory) 595, pupils (1955-56) 436,- 
082: vocational 85, pupils (1955-56) 36,398. Teachers’ training colleges 
(1953-54) 80, students 23,051. Institutions of higher education (1955-56) 
5 (of which 3 state universities with 60,376 students in 1955-56), students 
67,435. 

Tees and Banking.—Monetary unit: Egyptian pound with an exchange 
rate of £E0.348 to the U.S. dollar. Budget: (1953-54 actual) revenue 
£E206,400,000, expenditure £E199,700,000; (1956-57 est.) balanced at 
£E326,000,000. Currency circulation (Dec. 1954) £E189,000,000, (Dec. 
1955) £E186,100,000. Deposit money (Dec. 1954) £E170,000,000, (Dec. 
1955) ££183,000,000. Gold and foreign exchange (Dec. 1954) $746,000,- 
ooo U.S., (Dec. 1955) $653,000,000 U.S. 

Foreign Trade.-—(Excluding trade with Sudan, 1955.) Imports £E194,- 
160,000; exports £E140,100,000. Main sources of imports: U.K. 13%; 
other sterling area 9%; Germany 10%; Italy 8%; other continental E.P.U. 
(European Payments union countries) 18%; U.S. and Canada 12%; Soviet 
area 7%. Main destinations of exports: Soviet area 21%; France 9%; Ger- 
many 6%; Italy 5%; other continental E.P.U. 12%; U.K. 6%; other 
sterling area 12%; U.S. and Canada 7%. Main exports: cotton 77%; rice 


Tianseor and Communications.—Roads (1954) 23,960 km. Motor vehicles 
in use (Dec. 1954): passenger (including taxis) 71,029, commercial (in- 
cluding buses) 20,487. Railways (1954) 5,797 km. Shipping, merchant 
vessels, roo gross tons and over (July 1955) 68; total tonnage 130,571. 
Telephones (Jan. 1955) 141,320. Radio receiving sets (1954) 650,000. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses): 
maize 1,713,000 (1,753,000); wheat 1,451,000 (1,729,000); barley 127,- 
000 (116,000); rice 1,268,000 (1,118,000); sugar, raw value, 300,000 
(262,000); broad beans 262,000 (239,000); lentils 49,000 (60,000) ; cot- 
ton, lint 334,000 (348,000); cottonseed 733,000 (673,000) ; onions (est.) 
791,505 (746,415); potatoes 182,000 (225,000). Livestock (Sept. 1955): 
cattle 1,362,000; horses 42,000; mules 10,000; asses 927,000; sheep 
1,237,000; buffaloes 1,323,000. Fish landed (1954) 23,400 metric tons. 

Industry.__Production (metric tons, 1955): crude oil 1,824,000; cement 
1,371,600; cotton yarn 73,080; woven cotton fabrics (70% total produc- 
tion) 246,000,000 m.; phosphate rock (1954) 527,000 metric tons; man- 
ganese ore (1954) 51,000 metric tons; salt (1954) 450,000 metric tons. 
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i ; (1890- ), 34th president of 
Eisenhower, Dwight D. the United States, was born at 
Denison, Tex., Oct. 14; his parents moved to Abilene, Kan., 
when he was a year old. He was graduated from the US. Military 
academy at West Point, N.Y., in 1915. (See also his biography 
in Encyclopedia Britannica.) In June 1942, during World 
War Il. he was named Allied commander of the European theatre 
of operations and headed the invasions of North Africa and 
Germany that led to defeat of Italy and Germany. 

After serving as chief of the army staff at the end of the 
war, he resigned from active service on Feb. 7, 1948, to become 
president of Columbia university, New York city. He was recalled 
to active duty in Dec. 1950 as head of the North Atlantic treaty 
forces in Europe. He resigned that post as of June’ 1,°1952, to 
campaign for the Republican presidential nomination. He was 
nominated on July 11, and with his running mate, Sen. Richard M. 
Nixon of California, elected on Nov. 4. He was re-elected along 
with Nixon on Nov. 6, 1956, in what was generally regarded 
as a great personal tribute, for the Democrats captured con- 
gress in the face of his electoral and popular landslide. 

For a while during 1956, there were doubts that Eisenhower 
would be able to seek a second term because of his Sept. 1955 
heart attack. But on Feb. 11, 1956, after numerous medical 
tests, he announced his decision to run again, adding that his 
physicians had given him assurance of an “active life for five 
or ten years.” Some prominent Democrats disagreed with this 
verdict, and publicly deplored the fact that, if re-elected, he 
would be only a “part-time president.” 

Eisenhower’s health worried Republicans again in June 1956, 
when he was hurriedly operated on at Walter Reed hospital for 
an intestinal obstruction, an ailment known as ileitis. But his 
physicians again pronounced his postoperative condition as ex- 
cellent, and doubted that there would be any serious recurrences. 
On the weekend before election, he underwent a two-day medical 
examination, and on Oct. 28 his physicians reported in an un- 
precedented and detailed diagnosis that “che gives every appear- 
ance of being in excellent health.” There arose again in the 
press a politico-medical controversy over his capacity to per- 
form his full presidential duties, and this issue was injected into 
the re-election contest, but without any evident effect. 

Eisenhower returned to the White House in mid-July after a 
two weeks’ rest at his Gettysburg (Pa.) farm. From july 21 to 
23 he attended a conference of American presidents in Panama, 
and showed no ill effects from his exertions. 

Eisenhower was relatively successful in dealing with a Demo- 
cratic congress, largely because he eschewed bitter personal or 
political controversy. His request of $4,300,000,000 for foreign 
aid was cut to $4,100,000,000, a compromise which he accepted. 
Besides providing $41,500,000,000 for national defense, con- 
gressional Democrats forced an additional $900,000,000 on him 
for heavy bombers. 

He vetoed a Democratic farm bill because it provided for rigid 
90% price supports, but congress passed his measure for lower 
and flexible payments. He obtained a $33,000,000,000 highway 
construction program. There was no action on his five year, 
$2,000,000,000 school building project because of northern Dem- 
ocrats’ insistence that federal funds be withheld from commu- 
nities which failed to abolish segregation. 

He accepted two Democratic proposals. Although he favoured 
raising the hourly minimum wage from 75 to go cents, he ap- 
proved the opposition’s $1 figure. He also agreed to their amend- 
ments lowering to 62 years the age at which women become 
eligible for Social Security benefits, and to 50 the age when totally 
disabled persons may collect federal payments. Although he ap- 
proved its basic principle, he vetoed a natural gas act relieving 
that industry of federal control because of the questionable be- 
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Maj. John Eisenhower, arriving al; 
D.C., after learning of Presiden! 


MRS. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER AND SON, 
Walter Reed Army hospital, Washington, 
Eisenhower’s attack of ileitis in June 1956 


haviour of the “natural gas lobby.” | 

On foreign affairs, Eisenhower sought to cement the red 
world against the Communist menace. He rejected Soviet Premiea| 
N. A. Bulganin’s proposal for a 20-year peace treaty because 
of the postwar failure of the U.S.S.R. to keep previous promises 
After a visit from British Prime Minister Anthony Eden ir) 
February, the two issued a communiqué reaffirming U.S.-Britist) 
belief in the “self-determination of peoples.” They also cautionec 
free nations against reliance on the U.S.S.R. for economic o1) 
political aid lest they mortgage their independence. Other for/ 
eign visitors in 1956 included Pres. John Costello of Ireland] 
Pres. Giovanni Gronchi of Italy, Pres. Sukarno of Indonesia’ 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of Germany and numerous Soutk! 
American statesmen. . 

Eisenhower proposed to Bulganin that the U.S. and U.S.S.R) 
join in ending production of nuclear weapons for war, but with! 
out success because of Soviet opposition to an international in-| 
spection system. But at the year’s end 82 nations had agreed tc 
the president’s earlier proposal for an international atomic poo| 
devoted to peacetime use. 

Eisenhower gave considerable thought to improving relations 
with western hemisphere neighbours. In March he spent severa. 
days at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., in informal conferences 
with Pres. Ruis Cortines of Mexico and Canadian Prime Minister 
Louis Stephen St. Laurent. At the Panama conference in July: 
he urged the “beneficial use of nuclear forces for peacefu’ 
purposes throughout the Western Hemisphere.” With the other 
American presidents, he signed a “declaration of ideals” whick, 
advocated devotion to freedom, opposition to totalitarianisn 
and full economic development of the western hemisphere re: 
sources. 

In accepting renomination at San Francisco, Calif., Eisenhowe1 
pledged that the G.O.P. would be “the party of the future,” anc 


e waged his campaign on that basis. He again declared his pur- 
pose of “‘liberalizing” and “modernizing” it. His principal ap- 
peal to the voters was that his administration had brought 
‘peace, progress and prosperity” without war activities or ex- 
penditures. He stressed the fact that he had ended the Korean 
conflict, and had emerged from such crises as those in Indo- 
hina and Formosa, the Israeli-Arab dispute and Suez canal con- 
roversy without war. 

He also emphasized that national income, wages, employment 
and other economic indexes were at a record figure. Travelling 
i ore extensively and speaking more frequently than he had orig- 

nally intended, on television and in countryside appearances, 
e proved to the people and politicians that he was far more 
popular than the party he headed. 

Eisenhower undoubtedly benefited from overseas events in the 

losing weeks of the campaign. He sponsored United Nations 
fesolutions condemning the U.S.S.R.’s brutal behaviour in Poland 
pnd Hungary. He expressed his firm disagreement with Israel 
i the major U.S. allies in Europe, Britain and France, when 
-hey invaded Egypt. He promised that there would be “no Amer- 
Hcan involvement” in that conflict. He characterized Adlai E. 
Btevenson’s proposal to end the draft and H-bomb tests as “‘in- 
mredible folly.” 
In accord with his relaxed routine, the president spent many 
weekends at his Gettysburg farm with other short visits to his 
Augusta Country Club cottage and to Sec. George M. Humphrey’s 
Seorgia plantation, where he fished and hunted. 

The only important changes in his official family during the 
ear were the substitution of former Sen. Fred A. Seaton of 
Nebraska for Douglas McKay of Oregon as Secretary of the In- 
jerior, and the appointment of Justice William J. Brennan, a New 
Eersey Democrat, to the supreme court. He succeeded Justice 
sherman Minton of Indiana, who resigned because of ill health. 
| (See also ELtections, U.S.; PoLitTicaAL Parties, U.S.; UNITED 
STATES. ) (Ratu) 
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Fisenhower, Milton Stover 2°” ,.cus: or Pece 
] tor, brother of Pres. 
wight D. Eisenhower and one of the latter’s closest advisers, 
was born at Abilene, Kan., on Sept. 15. He took his bachelor’s 
diegree at Kansas State college in 1924. While in college he was 
sity editor of the Abilene Daily Reflector, and after graduation 
was for a time assistant professor of journalism at Kansas State 
ollege. 

Eisenhower was U.S. vice-consul at Edinburgh, Scot., 1924-26, 
fefter which he served in a series of government posts—assistant 
be Secretary of Agriculture William M. Jardine in the Coolidge 
dministration; public relations director of the department of 
nericulture, 1928-40; land use co-ordinator, 1937-42; director 
fof the War Relocation authority, 1942; and associate director 
inf the office of war information, 1942-43. From 1943 to 1950 
me was president of Kansas State college, then for the next six 
ears president of Pennsylvania State university; in 1956 he 
was named president of Johns Hopkins university. He also served 
mma number of official and semiofficial federal commissions 
-nd boards, and from 1953 was President Eisenhower’s personal 
Nepresentative for Latin-American affairs; in the summer of that 
ear he made an extensive tour of South America as a special 


residential envoy. 


. Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower rolled up an un- 
lections, U.S. precedented total of about 35,500,000 votes 
‘0 win a second and final term in the presidency in the Nov. 1956 
dlections. Automatically elected with him was Vice-Pres. Richard 

_ Nixon. Defeated by about 9,500,000 votes, Adlai E. Steven- 
bon, the Democratic nominee, and his vice-presidential running 
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mate, Sen. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, carried only seven 
states. 

In carrying 41 states, including several in the south and the 
political border areas, Eisenhower received 457 electoral votes, 
191 more than the 266 needed for election. Stevenson got a total 
of 73* from the seven states he carried—Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina. It was the worst defeat for a presidential candidate since 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 523-to-8 electoral vote landslide over 
Republican Alfred M. Landon of Kansas in 1936. 

Riding a wave of personal popularity that carried into every 
corner of the country, Eisenhower won about 57% of the two- 
party vote for president. This compared with the 55.4% of the 
vote he got against Stevenson in 1952 when Eisenhower won 15 
fewer electoral votes. 

But despite the president’s tremendous political sweep, Demo- 
crats retained control of congress and gained a net of two gov- 
ernorships in 30 ballot contests, including that in Maine in 
September when Democratic Gov. Edmund S. Muskie won re- 
election. The 1956 election results provided the first instance since 
1848 that a president had not carried his party along with him 
to control of at least one of the houses. 

In the Nov. 1956 voting, Democrats retained numerical con- 
trol of the senate by the same margin they had had in the 84th 
congress, 49 Democrats to 47 Republicans. Sen. Lyndon B. 
Johnson of Texas, the Democratic majority leader, had pre- 
dicted that his party would retain control of the body, despite 
some indications that Republicans might benefit by absences of 
members when the organization test came or might gain strength 
through the resignation from the senate of Sen. Price Daniel to 
become governor of Texas in Jan. 1957. 

The party standoff in the election came through the exchange 
of eight contested seats. Democrats took over Republican senate 


Table I.—Senators Elected by States, 1956 


Alabama: “< « 2% > es a aus Democrat *Lister Hill 

ANIZONC Meette hie! oh culate oo aiden sears Democrat *Carl Hayden 

IArkansasize, so 'e) eisuge ve) deme) steel es Democrat *James W. Fulbright 

Goliforiiciatabieta® ‘«.sther ce) oF Sey o-cence Republican *Thomas H. Kuchel 

Goloncidoaietcs tsiist esate! sts venie Democrat John A, Carroll 

Gonnecticdtoemcars cucuhctesy sprains? aes Republican *Prescott Bush 

Florida): «i ewecistaeass) om uae! Getiaiaett> Democrat *George A. Smathers 

Georgia tay mesenie cls @) on ep leiiens Democrat Herman E. Talmadge 

SAO Fis) fo: saree 5) oie) to) ok ero ere Democrat Frank Church 

Wiinolsice, chne kel (sy oho eee” wereld Republican *Everett M. Dirksen 

indiana. sis ls pulse. <csu eae ne Republican *Homer E. Capehart 

LOWOls her tou etMetiien ce) Wai ieuulel unl Nel) cells Republican *Bourke B. Hickenlooper 

Kocnsciss ses pts iere oe eo om ets Republican *Frank Carlson 

Kontucky secure inclsii sl se) o)atee siete Republican John S. Cooper (short term) 
Republican Thruston B. Morton 

Louisiana s) 1s) ws. S. oe ce! et foerei nan Democrat *Russell B. Long 

Ghrelin G Oudio Oo 0.0 Oso dato Republican *John M. Butler 

IMisSOUrIn, cadeuied Gl stmelis bsmis) lou eecemne Democrat *Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 

Nevada’ cowl an oP se eirepaamn es Democrat *Alan Bible 

New Hampshire . . . - «+ + 2 2 « Republican *Norris Cotton 

Naw VYorkots) casas Sales oes cate Republican Jacob K. Javits 

North Carolinas S.6 «3 3 = s <= » Democrat *Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 

North Dakota . 2. « 2 2 «© ee ee Republican *Milton R. Young 

OTe hm & po a J koe Oo S 28m Democrat Frank J, Lausche 

OES & ooo Ooo oO od OG Democrat *A. S. Mike Monroney 

Oley eh t ce Ooo OO Democrat *Wayne Morse 

Pennsylvania . . + «© «© «© ee © ee Democrot Joseph Clark, Jr. 

South Carolina. . «2 «+ ee ee ee Democrat J. Strom Thurmond (short term) 
Democrat *Olin D, Johnston 

South Dakota . 2 6 © 2 ee © os Republican *Francis Case 

(ie este: “Me A Gao o ono nee aed Republican *Wallace F. Bennett 

Vermonfivc is seis, «rele! elle vers 0 Republican *George D. Aiken 

Washington « « «0 «<«¢«-«<« «2 Democrat *Warren G. Magnuson 

West Virginia . « «6 « © «© «© «© ee « Republican Chapman Revercomb 

Wisconsin. « 2 2 © « « « « oo © @ Republican *Alexander Wiley 

*Re-elected. 


seats in Ohio, Idaho, Pennsylvania and Colorado, defeating Re- 
publican incumbents in all except Colorado, where Sen. Eugene 
Millikin had retired in favour of another G.O.P. nominee, former 
Gov. Dan Thornton. Aided in some instances by Eisenhower’s 
landslide, Republicans captured Democratic seats in New York, 
West Virginia and two in Kentucky. 

Including vacancies caused by deaths and resignations, there 
were 35 senate seats at stake in 33 states in the November vot- 
ing. South Carolina and Kentucky each filled two seats, and 


1 One of Alabama’s 11 electoral voters cast his vote for Walter B. Jones of 
Montgomery, Ala. 
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of the presidential race was unexpected only in the extent of 
President Eisenhower’s margin over Stevenson. Only in South 
Carolina did a third-party ticket have any measurable effect on 
the outcome. In that state, an independent slate which endorsed 
Democratic Sen. Harry F. Byrd of Virginia polled sufficient 


West Virginia filled one out of the regular order because of the 
death of Democratic Sen. Harley M. Kilgore. Of the total of 
35, Democrats had held 18 seats and the Republicans 17. Demo- 


Table Il._—Party Distribution in the House of Representatives by States, Resulting 


From the 1956 Election votes so that Stevenson won the state by a plurality rather than 
State Democrats Republicans State Democrats Republicans by a majority of the votes cast 
Alabama... + + 9 (0) Nebraska . . « + 0 4 : ot aa” . : ; - 
ikea Steen 1 1 Neves ee t In all, there were eight presidential and vice-presidential tick- 

eee, O 6 0 ew Hampshire. . ; : % ee 
ee eae 13 17 New Jersey. - - - ; 0 ets on the ballot in various states. In addition, the Greenback 
| d 2 2 New Mexico C 3 ‘, 
San aoe 0 6 New York 17 26 party depended on write-in votes, and independent groups en- 
Delaware. . . => 0 1 orth Carolina . . . 3) ee ee 5 e 
clive 7 1 NETRIDES Gone 0 2 dorsed Byrd in Kentucky and Mississippi, as well as in South 
G it: Bets 2G ae 10 10) Ohigo 4 wes a 7 
Pins sper 1 1 Oklahoma... . 5 1 Carolina. : : ee OF 
Illinois «+s + + n 14 ET eS 2 : ! The presidential and vice-presidential tickets were these: 
Indiana. . . 2 es 2 9 Pennsylvania . . . 13 ys 
ME Jae 1 7 Rhode Island . . . Z p ; ; ; : 
cs Eten. 1 5 South Carclina wise 6 0) Republican—Dwight D. Eisenhower of Pennsylvania and Richard M. 
Kentucky... ss 6 7) South Dakota. . . ] ] Nixon of California. ; 
lovisiana. - . «+ - 8 0 Tennessee : 7 2 Democratic—Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois and Sen. Estes Kefauver of 
PAGING. itn oe o8 "<< 1 ae Apeate Rete ema eae a ! Tennessee. 
Maryland. ... 4 tale 7s. ee oy woke aCe repual See 
RiNcicchisetts# eae, 7 Z Vermont kee ogee, 0 } ie et Ene T. Coleman Andrews of Virginia and Thomas H. Werdel 
Michigan. . .. - 6 irginia . 2 - « « S fornia. F ay . 
iinnesota 5 4 Washington. . . - 1 6 Prohibition—Enoch A. Holtwick of Illinois and Herbert C. Holdridge 
Mississippi 6 0 West Virginia. - 4 2 of California. 
WSS OULIET Semiciynn- 10 1 VViscons |i aaa 3 7 Socialist—Darlington Hoopes of Pennsylvania and Samuel H. Friedman 
Montana... . « 2 ce) Wyoming 5 a 8 any poe OfiNGwVOL 
Ofals. vee: eins: > 2 


Socialist Labor—Eric Hass of New York and Georgia Cozzini of Wis- 


consin. 
Socialist Workers—Farrell Dobbs of New York and Myra Tanner Weiss 


cratic nominees were unopposed in the general election in five of New York. ; ; 
Poor Man’s—Henry Krajewski of New Jersey and Ann Marie Yezo of 


*One seat contested. 


states in the south. New Jersey. 
Despite the Eisenhower avalanche that rolled over 41 states, Greenback—Fred C. Proehl of Washington and Edward Kirby Meador 
A ; ; of Massachusetts. 
Democrats increased their strength in the house of representa- 


tives. In the preceding congress the house had been divided Democrats built their presidential campaign primarily on two 

230 Democrats, 201 Republicans and 4 vacancies, of which each assumptions: that they could hold what once was the solidly 
party had held two. In the November balloting, Democrats Democratic south, and that local Democratic strength elsewhere © 
elected 234 members, one of whom died immediately after the would be sufficient to overcome the admitted popularity of Eisen- | 

election. The Republicans elected 201 members, one of whose hower. They felt that the U.S. voter would give much more 

seat was being contested at the end of the year in Maine. This weight than he evidently did to the fact that Eisenhower had 
gave the Democrats a slightly greater working majority, with suffered a heart attack on Sept. 24, 1955, and had undergone | 
some shift in their strength from the big industrial states, where a Serious abdominal operation on June 9, 1956. : 

they lost some seats to the Republicans, toward the agricultural Instead of solidifying behind Stevenson, the south broke wider 

midwest and the natural-resources-conscious far west. apart for Eisenhower than it had done in 1952. As he had four 
The division of strength in the new house is shown in Table II. years previously, the president carried Florida, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia and Texas. In the November balloting he added Louisiana 


Table Ill— Ji 
Bee Meee) garam Liecied ays o.alesay 7 22 to his list of southern conquests. In the political border states, 


IAGIZONOGe ters isimieri's) 6 Ye) <0) lee) oe st ie. Democrat *Ernest W. McFarland 


a a a ee Democrat *Orval Faubus Eisenhower added Kentucky and West Virginia to Oklahoma 
RE eme sie ingeet vee? a) 'ah oie! so emocrat Stephen L. R. McNichols hich h . ; 
aes ee a Rer is Syce et nd co tet Soe RePubteD J. Caleb Boggs WAC e had won in 1952. 
FICCIMMIEE Merci Ss ve. Seco s. sc ats, te emocrat LeRoy Collins ° 

WADI. ese se S  ne e o ee Republican *William G. Stratton Stevenson was able to reverse the results of 1952 in only one 
INGLCNGIRSERG etiepre) circle Sul cube, stare ets i j j 

PEN eS a Pek, BENE: Republican Herold Handley state, Missouri. There former Pres. Harry S. Truman, who fought 
Kansas ss ee ee Democrat pcecse Decking Stevenson’s nomination at the party’s Chicago convention, said 

pareve wis! ee) ww eles) eo *. 6 a) ele. . uskie . . 

vornmeeee CC he a Demers aga le er that despite the adverse results his party’s nominee had made 
NOS ONT saes 21s 2! sais!) ie" levies! sure. \e) te . > hams of n 
ysaage Peron ta\* jo auntie <° SUMomend < pemvsnd fe L. Freeman me good campaign, much better In every way than in 1952.” 
SME CMe Saisieke Teta St SOne Thc Sk eye emocra ames T. Blair, Jr. , j 
Metra Set Republican *J, Hugo Aronson Truman saw the Democrats’ retention of congressional control 
New Hampshire. «22211. Republican “Lome Dwinall as a sign that the nation was still Democratic. 

IWGXICON nina %, sy Mies sn GL i E i i i i 
ge Republican Edwin t Kosa There was no serious dispute of this contention from the Re- 
North Dakota. es oe chy Repeetea John E. Davis . publican strategists, despite the president’s far-reaching victory 
fe) ares, i Cebtenys ie ey - William ei : Ci = 
eee = odes > <1 Democrat Robert D. Holmes They conceded that Eisenhower had won re-election primarily 

=) weer ee is J. erts o * . : . 
South Dalctaca Slee. ee es Republican * Joe Fess on personal popularity, plus the impetus given his candidacy by 

RMMCM ro! Tole Sewcigiys. Lore Stok is: Su hepa emocra rice Daniel j i j i 
TDR es ee eae roe Sea Corde cies the explosive events in the middle east in the week before the 
Mechta : petite sien? ote Bepubucos peek B. Johnson election. 3 
eA Vision ats Ge” ee ponece ert D. Rosellini 

‘ LC ILUNST SS. Ges Ge Geen (O80. samc publican Cecil H. Und d Sen. L ic | 
orn eg Sigs cite’en 1a xe einen sie Joutel Mente Republican Vernon W. Thoszen yndon fF Johnson of Texas, the senate Democratic | 
“aie reas leader, said that “the people rallied around the president in a 


time of crisis, as they always do.” On the oth 
: . : : the other hand, Johnson 
n the gubernatorial contests, the Democrats increased from said that “the record of the Democratic congress is are and | 


; ie - ce Peta a ue statehouses. Republicans, who the people don’t want to change parties in congress.” Clayton 

ae ae nea ; a ee up with 19. Fritchey, Stevenson’s press secretary, said that there was a “pre- i 
peer he mee de in Towa, Kansas, vailing belief that this [presidential contest] was a horse race 
ee tees eee Jas eee Republicans ousted until this [middle east] foreign policy crisis arose.” The net ef- 
7 am eee o and West Virginia. In the other fect seemed to be that, while Stevenson had charged the Eisen- 
: governors were re-elected or members of their own  hower administration had blundered its way into a bad mess in 


party succeeded them. i 
Rib Sevan P | the middle east, when the crisis arose the voters turned to Eisen- 
g ere a number of tickets entered, the outcome _hower rather than to Stevenson 


Above: DEMOCRATIC LEADERS greeting the convention at Chicago, III., Aug. 17. 
From left to right, former president Harry S. Truman, presidential nominee Adlai E. 
Stevenson, Gov. Averell Harriman of New York and Sen. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee 
vice-presidential candidate : 


Above: CLOUD OF BALLOONS released at Republican national con- 
wention, San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 23, 1956, as delegates greeted 
arty nominee, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower 


Below: JOE SMITHS of the Democratic party gathered at Harrisburg, 
Pa., for campaign rally Sept. 13. ‘‘Joe Smith’? was a fictitious Re- 
@ublican proposed as a vice-presidential candidate at the Republican 
ational convention 


reer 


Above: REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN was aided by a Florida yachtsman who 
suspended a photograph of President Eisenhower alongside his mainsail and 
attached the words “‘I Like Ike’’ to his jib and mizzen 


Below: REP. JOHN W. McCORMACK, 
chairman of the Democratic party plat- 
form committee, urging convention to 
adopt compromise civil rights program 


HSelow: BANNERS FOR IKE going up at Republican convention after President Eisenhower’s name was placed 
Sxuomination. Convention chairman Joseph Martin is shown at the rostrum 
: : 
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Eisenhower said in an election-night victory statement that 
the results represented a victory for the principles for which 
his administration stood, rather than for himself as an individual. 
He said the vote proved that the people approved of what he 
called “modern Republicanism’—a view that few politicians 
seemed to share. 

Although he had set out to refashion his party and to elect 
Republicans who shared his “moderate progressive” views, Eisen- 
hower had no signal success in attaining this objective in a I3,- 
614-mi. campaign that took him into 13 pivotal states. He 
campaigned in California, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, lowa, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia and Washington. Because he thought “barnstorming” and 
“whistle-stopping” beneath the dignity of a president, Eisen- 
hower cut his campaign far short of the 51,000-mi. range in which 
he visited 45 states in 1952. 

Everywhere he went the president drew large crowds which 
cheered his famous grin and his upraised arms. But, as in the 
experience of some presidents before him, Eisenhower found that 
his popularity did not rub off on other Republican candidates. 

Despite his efforts in their behalf, the Republican senators 
George H. Bender of Ohio, Herman Welker of Idaho and 
James H. Duff of Pennsylvania met defeat. A frequent presi- 
dential golfing partner, former Gov. Dan Thornton of Colorado, 
was beaten in his try for a senate seat. Two of the president’s 
hand-picked senatorial candidates also were rejected by the vot- 
ers. They were former Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay, 
beaten in Oregon by Democratic Sen. Wayne Morse; and Gov. 
Arthur B. Langlie, who failed to beat Democratic Sen. War- 
ren G. Magnuson in Washington. 

Eisenhower had some success in this field, however. His 1,500,- 
ooo-vote margin in New York state helped elect the state at- 
tornev general, Jacob K. Javits, to the senate over his Democratic 
rival, Mayor Robert F. Wagner, Jr., of New York city. In Ken- 
tucky Eisenhower’s margin over Stevenson helped bring into the 
senate two Republicans—John Sherman Cooper, former am- 
bassador to India and a former senator, and Thruston B. Morton, 
former assistant secretary of state and a former member of the 
house of representatives. 

Stevenson, who travelled 37,619 mi. through 32 states in the 
campaign, carried the attack to Eisenhower on the “part-time 
president” issue. The Democratic nominee also was extremely 
critical of the G.O.P. administration’s foreign policies. At the 
close of the campaign, he summed up the presidential health 
issue with the declaration that Eisenhower ‘“‘has never had the 
inclination and now lacks the energy for full-time work at the 
world’s toughest job.” 

Stevenson’s two principal proposals in the campaign—both 
criticized severely by Eisenhower—were that the United States 
move toward the abolition of hydrogen bomb tests and that it 
reassess its military manpower needs with the idea of eliminating 
the draft. Neither appeared to have caught on as an issue among 
voters likely to consider the five-star general president the top 
authority on such questions. 

Early in the campaign, Stevenson appealed for the Democratic 
vote with a program for what he called the “new America.” He 
attacked the tight money policies of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and said that small businessmen were being squeezed and 
the farmer betrayed while the G.O.P. was pampering big busi- 
ness. He criticized what he called Eisenhower’s failure to pro- 
vide leadership in the fields of civil rights, school construction 
and social security advances, 

But Stevenson’s primary contention was that there was no 
real peace in the world. He said that the prestige of the United 
States abroad had dropped to a low point, that Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles either did not know what 
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was going on in the world or were withholding the truth from thi) 
American people. 

Eisenhower generally maintained a restrained attitude towa y 
his rival’s charges. The president never mentioned Stevenson by) 


Table IV.—The Vote for President by States, 1956 


Popular vote Electoral vote 


State Republican Democratic Other Republican Democrati 
Alabama® sire o0 so) site 194,883 279,982 20,147 — 10* 
INC) Jig Ot OO C0 176,990 112,880 303 4 _ 
Arkansas: 2. 6 >.<. es hou x 186,287 213,277 7,008 _— 8 
Galiforniais © sna 2 6 80j}027,668) a2 420nlioom m7, 902 32 — 
Golorado . s+ « « akc 394,479 263,997 4,598 6 —_ 
Connecticut) wu. « « 3. 711,837 405,079 205 8 — 
Delaware. = soe ss 98,057 79,42) 510 3 — 
Florida . oe Ao oc 643,849 480,371 1,481 10 —_— 
Georgiaf & 6 Bo 222,874 445,925 2,185 — 12 
idahoneiet.: «oars o sees 166,979 105,868 126 4 — 
Ilinois. . . be ve Panne 020,027 aml ZOO? 8,342 27 _— 
Indiana’s, « . 6 « -« © meal ozrouue 783,908 7,888 13 — 
TOW Giieten o tiot (e\e..7e soon 729,187 501,858 3,535 10 _— 
GnReG-5 th ono Geo 0 O° 566,878 296,317 3,048 8 _— 
Kentuckya ome -s cis scmremts 572,192 476,453 5,160 10 a 
Loulsiana™ «. -c: + +, scenes 329,047 243,977 44,520 10 — 
INGineseens. + mone mene 249,238 102,468 — ‘SB —_— 
Merichtho mea o 0 Go 559,737 372,603 177 9 — 
Massachusetts . . . - + » 1,393,197 948,190 7,119 16 — 
Michigan's |S « © » chain mali7lsj647e G09, 89 8leeO923 20 —_— 
Minnesota's. <<. sel) 6 iomeetmne 719,302 617,525 3,178 11 — 
Mississippitin. « ccuscmcnnones 56,372 144,498 47,279 —_— 8 
Missouri” Gaemtcsuneutcmretie 914,486 919,187 _ _ 13 
Montana f3 (ss « sits 154,933 116,238 _ 4 —_ 
Nebraska Gmcrteive ens ren 378,108 199,029 _ 6 — 
Nevada. Siiasustten eo sire 56,049 40,640 _ 3 — 
New Hampshire. . . ..» + 176,519 90,364 134 4 — 
New Jersey . . . «+ « - 1,606,942 850,337 27,033 16 _ 
New Mexico . 2... - 146,778 106,098 1,040 4 a 
New York§ so @ « « of 45040;340) £:2,7-50;2.69 2,307 45 — 
North Carolinas. <0.) «sie 575,062 590,530 _ _ 14 
North) Dakotajme sonremem cine 156,766 96,742 483 4 —_ 
CONCON DD Ono 6 6 6 ohh QAYIO WHE KKSSS —_ 25 _— 
Oklahoma'lsaieus. ereieennenrenee 473,769 385,581 _ 8 _ 
Oregon Supers cnises 406,393 329,204 289 6 — 
Pennsylvania. . ... . » 2,585,252 1,981,769 9,974 4 — 
Rhode'lslandiie neue uch elne 229,677 163,521 _ 4 — 
South Carolinal.. <1 - ee Tous 137,820 88,346 — 8 
South Dakota .. eioues 171,569 122,288 — 4 _ 
Tennessee... . ike 462,288 456,507 20,609 11 — 
Texass| <) cyrrese coenem es FOSOlOlS 859,958 14,968 24 — 
Ueto Sos 8 Ga Go 6 215,631 118,364 —_ 4 — 
Vermonters sn gci ete Co 6 110,390 42,549 39 3 —_— 
Virginicimieutsneirsuienicins G 386,459 267,760 43,759 12 — 
Washington. « sss « 620,430 523,002 7,457 9 —_ 
West Virginigiae. arses ices 449,297 381,534 _— 8 — 
Wisconsin. . . « « Rye xe 954,844 586,768 8,946 12 — 
W Yoming™...3ssuacans ats sete 74,573 49,554 72 Kj — 
UES Somme so oS 35,584,135 26,036,080 417,090 457 73* 


*One of Alabama's 1] electors cast his vote for Walter B. Jones, of Montgomery, Ala,) 
tTicket splitting caused much confusion. Many voters marked some individual elector = 
candidates and not others on the same slate, and the secretary of state’s office certified!) 
only consolidated county returns. These showed Stevenson 441,094, Eisenhower 416,652, 
However, using the highest vote for individual electors in five counties listing no total vote! 
for Stevenson or Eisenhower, the figures show Stevenson 445,925, Eisenhower 222,874. 
The complicated ballot in Georgia lists names of presidential nominees plus those of 12. 
electors for each party. - 
tRepublican figure of 56,372 was for Mississippi Republican party or “Lily White” 
electors for Eisenhower. A separate Eisenhower slate under the Grand Old Party or “Black! 
and Tan” label polled 4,313. Since the two cannot be combined, the latter figure is placed, 
in the “Other” column along with 42,966 States’ Rights ticket votes. f 
§Democratic vote includes 292,557 Liberal party votes for Stevenson. 
Source: Associated Press. 


name during the campaign. A few times he lashed out in reply 
to accusations that had been made against him, once calling! 
Stevenson’s charges “wicked nonsense.” If he was supremely}) 
confident of his own re-election throughout the campaign, as 
he appeared to be, Eisenhower seemed to have been justified by 
the results. Likewise, his confident running mate, Vice-President 
Nixon, shared in the overwhelming verdict that returned both to | 
second terms. i 

Nixon had been designated by the Republican national chair- F 
man, Leonard W. Hall, as the work horse of the G.O.P. cam-) 
paign. The vice-president, more restrained and consequently less! 
controversial than he had been in the 1952 and 1954 campaigns,| 
topped the 34,000-mi. mark in his travels. His principal thesis! 
was that “the people are happy because they are getting the kind 
of government they want.” He added that what the people really 
wanted was a “government that can keep the peace.” 

Senator Kefauver shook uncounted thousands of hands in a: 
campaign tour that took him, by his own calculation, the equiva-, 
lent of 23 times around the world. Although it had many varia- 
tions, Kefauver’s main theme was that the Democratic party. 
was more interested in the individual than was the Republicans 
party. | 


Whether all of the appeals, by television or in person, altered 
my votes remained a matter of conjecture. But the fact was 
hat, no matter how he did it, Eisenhower’s vote was very large 
n many states where such a result had not been expected. The 
nal Associated Press tabulation of the official vote by states 
s shown in Table IV. 

(See also Democracy; PotiticaL Parties, U.S.: UNITED 
TATES CONGRESS; and under various states. ) Cia BEeS) 


ENCYCLOPDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Political Parties (1952); Presi- 
ential Elections (1952); Pressure Groups (1952); Public Opinion (1946). 
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* ties in the United States rose 
-0.0% during 1956 to a total of 529,600,000,000 kw_hr. Industry 
was the largest user, consuming 355,400,000,000 kw.hr. Of this 
umount, 274,900,000,000 kw.hr. was purchased from utilities and 
80,500,000,000 kw.hr. was generated by industrial plants for 
heir own use. The 274,900,000,000 kw.hr. purchased by industry 
was 51.9% of all the energy sold by utilities. 

During 1956 the use of electric energy in manufacturing 
eached 228,400,000,000 kw.hr., a 4.5% increase over the pre- 
rious year. Added to manufacturing consumption was the pur- 
hase of 58,500,000,000 kw.hr. for use by Atomic Energy com- 
ission installations. This was more than four times the amount 
urchased by the AEC in 1953. Other industries, including 
luminum and magnesium, used 68,500,000,000 kw.hr. The 228,- 
00,000,000 kw.hr. used by manufacturing, 58,500,000,000 kw.hr. 
y the AEC and 68,500,000,000 kw.hr. by other industries made 
ip the total industrial use of 355,400,000,000 kw.hr. 

Sales to Residential Customers.—During 1956 the use of 
nergy by the average residential customer showed a record in- 
irease of 244 kw.hr. This brought consumption by the average 
ustomer to 2,995 kw-hr. per year. Electric utilities also added 
',200,000 new residential customers during the year, bringing 
e total number of customers to 45,600,000. These 45,600,000 
ustomers purchased 134,800,000,000 kw.hr., an increase of 
2.0% over 1956 and representing 25.5% of all the energy sold 
y the electric utilities. The customers paid an average of 2.60 
ents per kilowatt-hour for this energy, and at this price the 
yverage customer’s use of 2,995 kw-hr. cost him $77.87. The 
otal cost of the energy used by all residential customers 
mounted to $3,504,000,000. 

Sales to Commerce.—Sales of energy to customers classified 
3 small light and power showed a 10.0% gain during 1956. This 
ain brought the total use by commercial establishments to 88,- 
00,000,000 kw.hr., or 16.7% of the total sold by utilities. Air 
onditioning of office buildings and commercial establishments 
Was a prime cause of the increase, although other factors such 
s lighting and commercial cooking also contributed to it. 

Sales to other less important classifications, 5.9% of the total, 
se 3.3% to 31,400,000,000 kw.hr. during 1956. The increase 
f 10.2% in industrial sales, 12.0% in residential, 10.0% in com- 
nercial and 3.3% to other classifications brought total sales to 
29,600,000,000 kw.hr., and the total gain over 1955 sales to 
0.0%. To meet this demand for energy the nation’s major 
ectric utilities (classified as class I electric systems) made 
ailable 600,300,000,000 kw.hr. To do this they used 122,000,000 
w. of generating capacity. This equipment experienced a non- 
incident peak load of 106,700,000 kw. As a result these sys- 
rms showed a gross margin (generating capability over peak 
oad) of 15,300,000 kw., or 14.4% of peak load. om 

Private companies owned approximately 80% of the nation S 
enerating capacity. Ownership of the remaining capacity was 
‘ivided among rural electric co-operatives, municipalities, public 
ower districts, state agencies and the federal government. , 

Electrical Manufacturing.—Manufacture of heavy electric 
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power equipment continued at a high rate during 1956. Although 
deliveries of steel, particularly heavy plate, lengthened, no serious 
problems were created. Copper, on the other hand, was in short 
supply earlier in the year and as a result its price rose drastically. 
Later in the year price declined as supplies improved. Production 
manpower was ample but a shortage of technical and engineering 
talent threatened to become a bottleneck. 

The production of electric generating equipment both thermal 
and hydraulic scheduled for shipment during 1956 was about 
9,100,000 kw. A lengthy strike at one of the major manufac- 
turers delayed production of many units. Of the equipment pro- 
duced, 7,800,000 kw. was scheduled for shipment to U.S. electric 
power systems. The remainder was scheduled for export or for 
U.S. industrial plants. Of the 9,100,000 kw. scheduled for ship- 
ment nearly 8,000,000 kw. was thermal. The remaining 1,100,- 
ooo kw. were hydraulic turbine generators. 

Steam generators (450 lb. per square inch pressure and 
higher) capable of delivering almost 91,000,000 lb. of steam per 
hour, were scheduled for shipment in 1956. 

Late in 1956, nine nuclear power plants of 10,000 kw. or larger 
were moving forward beyond the development stage. These had 
an aggregate capacity of more than 1,000,000 kw. All of these 
projects were of a developmental character and it was not ex- 
pected that these first installations would produce power at a 
cost less than the cost of production in modern thermal plants. 
It was expected that these projects would, however, contribute 
materially to the technology of atomic reactor design. Experi- 
ence gained would permit ultimate development of nuclear 
power plants which would be competitive with conventional 
plants. 

The production of nearly 60,000,000 kva. of power trans- 
former capacity in 1954 was the highest on record. Production 
for 1955 was only 44,000,000 kva. During 1956 scheduled ship- 
ments rose to 58,000,000 kva. 

Appliance Sales.—Sales of electrical appliances during 1956 
were generally slightly below those of 1955. During the first 
eight months of 1956 manufacturers of electric refrigerators sold 
nearly 2,600,000 units. Sales during the same period in 1955 
totalled 2,900,000 units. 

During the first eight months of 1956 about 4,400,000 tele- 
vision sets were sold. Total sales during the same period in 1955 
amounted to 4,800,000 units. 

Sales of electric ranges during the first eight months of 1956 
were 970,000 units. Of these 190,000 were “built-in’s.” Sales 
during the first eight months of 1955 were 977,000. Of these, 
only 98,000 were “‘built-in’s.” Washing machine sales during the 
first nine months of 1956 totalled 2,469,000, an increase of 8.8% 
over the same period in 1955, and sales of electric clothes dryers 
during the first nine months of 1956 were 776,000 units, a 16.2% 
increase over the same period in 1955 when manufacturers sold 
688,000. 

During 1956 retail sales of air conditioners amounted to 1,- 
600,000 units as compared with 1,290,000 units during 1955. 

(See also FEDERAL PowER CoMMISssION; PuBLIc UTILITIES; 
RuRAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION; TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY.) (Ar. Mo.) 

Canada.—During 1955, $04,000 kw. of new generating ca- 
pacity was brought into operation in Canada, raising the total to 
13,905,000 kw. Hydro generation accounted for 12,150,000 kw. 
and thermal generation for 1,753,000 kw. The steady growth of 
thermal capacity had been a significant development of recent 
years. In 1950 thermal generation accounted for only 641,000 
kw. or 7% of the total, while in 1955 it accounted for 12.6% of 
the total. Of a total generating capacity of 19,339,000 kw. con- 
templated by 1959, 2,981,000 kw. or 15.4% would be thermal 
generated. Of the presently developed generated capacity, 40% 
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was located in the province of Quebec, 32% in Ontario and 12% 
in British Columbia. 

Firm energy requirements in 1955 were 72,603,000,000 kw.hr. 
against 65,978,000,000 kw.hr. in 1954. Requirements for 1959 
were estimated at 101,508,000,000 kw.hr. 

Major new developments under construction during 1956 in- 
cluded the joint Canadian-U.S. St. Lawrence river project (600,- 
ooo kw. for Canada) built in conjunction with the St. Lawrence 
seaway; the Bersimis river project in Quebec, which upon com- 
pletion would provide 1,500,000 kw.; a program of the Aluminum 
Company of Canada which would result in the installation of an 
additional 450,000 h.p. in British Columbia, and of 1,000,000 
h.p. on the Upper Peribonka river in Quebec, the first power to 
become available in 1959. Two gigantic power sites in Canada’s 
north country, the “North West Power” project in the Yukon 
Territory and the Hamilton river project in Newfoundland, re- 
mained in the surveying stage. 

Contracts had been let for Canada’s first $16,000,000 atomic 
power plant near St. Joachim, Ont., which was a joint under- 
taking of the federal government, the Hydro Electric Power com- 
mission of Ontario, and Canadian General Electric company. The 
plant was expected to produce 20,000 kw. in 1959. The Ontario 
Power commission assumed in its planning that by 1965 “‘nuclear 
fuel-electric stations will be more economical for base load opera- 
tion than conventional fuel-electric generation.” (R. RR.) 

Other Countries.—Following on the Geneva atomic energy 
conference in the summer of 1955, there were in June 1956 the 
Conférence Internationale des Grands Résaux Electriques in 
Paris and the World Power conference, in Vienna, which all 
produced a mass of information on the latest practice in electric 
power generation. 

The total capacity of nuclear reactors planned in Canada, 
France, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. was about 2,300 Mw. The first to op- 
erate was Calder Hall (in 1956) and it was estimated that, in 
Britain, nuclear energy would contribute 16% of the total in 
1965. 

Most countries were actively examining the possibilities of 
nuclear energy to fulfil their future needs but there was gen- 
eral agreement that about 20 years must elapse before this 
source could make a significant contribution to the total energy 
required. Coal would remain as the most important source of 
thermally generated energy for several decades to come. Oil as a 
fuel increased in importance, but world political conditions threw 
some doubt on the dependability of this source. Hydroelectric 
schemes of ever-increasing magnitude were being studied. The 
World Power conference at Vienna reviewed national resources 
of energy and plans for development. 


eaeer ne oTOR capable of operating an electrical relay which will turn 
on a tight bulb by reacting to the light generated by a match. The transistor, 


about the size of a pencil eraser, was developed b i i 
and demonstrated in Dec. 1955 : See ee eee 
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World Output of Electric Power* 
(In millions of kilowatt-hours) 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
World totalf. . . » 1,057,200 1,139,200 1,246,600 1,344,300 An 
United hae pile) Sena OF ONO 463,055 514,169 471,684t 546,408°) 
U:S.5.Ro tenes 5 war eaee 103,000 117,000 132,000 149,400 170,040 © 
United Kingdomf§. - 59,568 61,992 65,508 72,900 80,148 
Canadat .... « 61,447 66,104 65,484 69,132 76,296 
German Federal 
Republic. . . - « 51,848 56,781 61,071 67,87 2|| 75,7 80| ’ 
Japon. «s&s srs 47,729 51,647 55,698 59,604 63,564 F 
Franceuin <, vi temeh.« 38,288 40,849 41,556 42,7684 46,6684 
Italy enrentes wa otrenrs 29,223 30,843 32,619 35,580 38,124 
German Democratic 
Republic. . .. 20,700 22,400 23,700 oisis sae 
Sweden. . ~ «0 « 19,348 20,545 22,430 23,952 24,972 
Norway. « « © os 17,750 18,866 19,622 21,780 22,272 | 
Polandiwen cusommet ois: 10,600 12,000 13,600 15,500 aa 
Union of South Africa. 11,664 12,528 13,344 14,640 16,356) 
Australia’s", si 10,860 11,700 12,948 14,472 16,140 
Czechoslovakia. . . 10,400 11,700 12,400 13,800 ase 
Switzerlandf. . . . 10,248 10,848 11,124 11,244 13,068))) 
PGinitapibe mics . 8,287 9,416 10,116 10,476 12,432) 
Belgium 5 G8 4 9,498 9,468 9,806 10,572 11,1964 
Netherlands . .. .- 7,911 8,599 9,603 10,584 11,184 )7 
Indiaun capes eusus 5,856 6,120 6,624 7,524 8,484 
‘Austricuec) tn tenecnee VAY ee) 8,032 8,764 7,716} 8,388 
Me@KICO! su wtai tot yspoe 4,908 5,337 5,703 6,300 6,996 ¥ 
Finland’. <a wean 4,610 4,769 5,403 5,688 6,744 \ 


*Only countries with an output exceeding 6,000,000,000 kw.hr. in 1955 are includedil 


total output, i.e., including that by industrial establishments generating primarily for ow |) 
use, if not otherwise stated. {Excluding China. {Production by enterprises generatini 1} 
primarily for public use. §Excluding Northern Ireland and Lochaber Power Co. ||Excludiny 
electricity generated by the federal railways. ‘ 
total production, 


Europe.—Two reports of the Organization for Europear ic 
Economic Cooperation (O.E.E.C.), The Electricity Supply In) 
dustry in Europe and Europe’s Energy, gave a comprehensivi 7 
survey of progress and future requirements. Consumption of 
electrical energy rose by 10% in both 1954 and 1955 andg@ 
although difficulties in financing new construction were stil! 
serious in some countries, as a whole they were much reduced 
Forecasts for the future were that electricity production woul« 
rise from a total (for O.E.E.C. member countries) of 350,000, 
000,000 units a year in 1955 to 480,000,000,000 in 1960 and bel) 
tween 1,050,000,000,000 and 1,400,000,000,000 in 1975, by whiclif 
date nuclear production might amount to 200,000,000,000 unit 
as compared with 350,000,000,000 from hydro power and 850,/¢ 


000,000,000 from thermal plant. (E. W. G.) 


ENCYCLOP€DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Light and Power (1955); Wate 
Power (1937). 


Electric Transportation: sce UrBan TRANSPORTATION, U.S 
Electrification, Rural: sce RurAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMIN 4. 
ISTRATION. 


Flectronies During 1956 earlier and more reliable warning | 
* of storms were foreseen for the United State. 
with the aid of a network of 31 specially designed weather rada 
sets to be installed by the U.S. weather bureau at strategic point! 
along the eastern and Gulf coasts, as well as inland. Each of 
these would be able to detect hurricanes, tornadoes and othe 
storms as far as 250 mi. away, relay the data from one statio: 
to the next and thereby provide meteorologists with a continu 
ous check on storm progress and development. i 

Weather radar is based on the fact that rain and clouds re™ 
flect radar waves. Following World War II, the weather burea ; 
used military equipment, with a range of. 150 mi. or less, to trac’ { 
storms with an accuracy not previously possible. It was planne! 
that as new sets became available early in 1958 from the manv| 
facturer, Raytheon Manufacturing company, at the rate of bee 
five per month, the old equipment would be reconditioned fo. 
installation at weather bureau stations along the coast and inlan |) 
which were now without radar. i 

One feature of the new sets was that they would be converti!: 
ble, operating at frequencies of 9,300, 5,600 or 2,800 megacycle:) 
enabling operators to select the frequency best suited for th. 
weather conditions anticipated. Because it would be possibl: 
to study the entire life cycle of a storm, and to analyze it) 
structure from the time it formed until it disappeared, the nei 


i) 
is 
7 
} 
; 
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quipment was expected to be a valuable research tool, providing 
erhaps not only earlier and more reliable warning of storms but 
Hso clues as to the best ways of coping with these destructive 
pnditions. 

Radar for military application continued to appear, and the 
.S. air force announced a new, lightweight, mobile set of long 
mnge and novel design which had been developed by the Westing- 
puse Electric corporation. Its principal feature is the antenna, 
«ed to focus the radio waves into a beam like that of a search- 
ght, which sweeps around until it encounters an aeroplane. As 
@é echo comes back, it is picked up by the antenna, which then 
ts as a telescope. 

The antenna of the new set consists of two paraboloids, made 
* yinyl-coated Fiberglas fabric, which are joined at their rims 
ae inflated. One surface is coated on the inside with aluminum 
« that it can reflect the radio waves and is called the Parabal- 
bon antenna. The antenna and other equipment are covered by 
hitexible ‘‘radome,” also supported by air pressure inside. Blow- 
’s maintain pressure slightly higher in the Paraballoon than 
bat under the radome, which, however, is still higher than that 

* the air outside. If necessary, the entire radar set may be 
epped from an aeroplane. A trained crew of 20 men can erect 
in two hours. 

A system that would save considerable time in transmitting 
itercept information to fighter aircraft was disclosed in an an- 
Wuncement of air-borne “data link” radio units to be built for 
he U.S. air force by the General Electric company. Data would 
» fed from a network of air-borne, shipboard and land-based 
Ndars to a ground-control centre complete with electronic com- 
iters. Intercept information would be automatically coded for 
ansmission to the units on the fighter aircraft, which would 
dlect the proper message for that particular aircraft and convert 

for display on a cockpit indicator. The same data could also 

4: fed into the plane’s automatic pilot or transmitted to guided 
‘ssiles. 
'An electronic system known as Low Altitude Bombing, de- 

‘loped by the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator company, per- 
tits “loft bombing,” whereby the rapid movement of the plane 
self-hurls the bomb into the air so that it falls on the target. The 
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AIR-BORNE RADAR DOME, resembling a ‘‘flying saucer,” mounted on a U.S. 
navy Super Constellation plane, an aircraft development by Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. in 1956. The radar plane was to be used for fleet protection and patrol of 
open ocean areas 


bombing pilot heads for a landmark a little short of the target. 
As he approaches it, the preset electronic system takes over con- 
trol and pulls up the plane into a steep climb. At the proper in- 
stant the bomb is released, with a speed comparable with that of 
a shell from an 8t-mm. mortar, which has a range of two miles. 
Since it may take nearly a minute for the bomb to reach the 
target, as it climbs and then falls, the pilot is able to roll his plane 
over to an upright position and fly to safety before the explosion. 

Structures inside the human body, such as the pancreas, may 
be “photographed” with high-frequency, ultrasonic waves, using 
a new diagnostic device developed by E. E. Suckling of the State 
University of New York college of medicine and William R. Mac- 
Lean of the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, N.Y. The sonic 
camera comprises a plastic tank filled with water, in which the 
object to be viewed is placed, a source of the ultra-sound, and 
a sonic lens that forms an image of the object on a piezoelectric 
crystal. This converts the waves into varying electrical charges, 
which are scanned, amplified and displayed on a screen like that 
of a television receiver, thereby presenting an image that can 
be viewed or photographed. With the waves only one-fiftieth of 
an inch long, objects about as small as that could be detected. 
This suggests that nerves, veins, arteries and small lesions in the 
body might be photographed. 

An instrument that might provide an automatic analysis of 
brain waves recorded on the electroencephalograph and permit 
faster and more accurate analysis of the men who have to stand 
the stresses of jet flight was developed jointly by the Aero Medi- 
cal laboratory of the air research and development command, 
Wright Air Development centre, and the Mechanics Research 
department of the American Machine and Foundry company. 
The data developed by this Period Analyzer proved to be a 
sensitive measure of physiological changes which affect the shape 
and frequency of the recorded brain waves. It seemed to be more 
sensitive than methods presently used in distinguishing degrees 
of sleep and wakefulness in the subjects. Since it could also cor- 
relate the pattern of brain waves more precisely with oxygen 
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deficiency in the blood, it was anticipated that it might lead 
to an automatic device which would correct this condition in 
pilots by switching on more oxygen as soon as a deficiency ap- 
peared. 

A device somewhat analogous to the electroencephalograph, 
the electrogastrograph, which detects waves of electrical activity 
in the stomach, was developed and studied by a research team 
headed by Edmund N. Goodman at Presbyterxian hospital, New 
York city. Minute electrodes make contact with the mucous 
membrane lining the stomach. After examination of more than 
1,000 subjects, Goodman found a basic pattern for the normal 
stomach, consisting of three waves per minute. A strikingly dif- 
ferent pattern was found in 70% of a group of patients with 
stomach cancer, which suggested that the device might give 
early warning of such malignant conditions. 

At ocean depths of 2,000 ft., where the illumination is about 
one-trillionth of 1% of the full sunlight at the surface, light 
measurements can be made with a new instrument called the 
bathyphotometer, developed by George L. Clark and Gunther K. 
Wertheim, of Harvard university. The limit of most instruments 
previously used for such measurements was about 0.01% of 
full sunlight, at depths of less than 600 ft. 

When the bathyphotometer was lowered into the sea on a 
moonless night, it was found that the light fell off rapidly until it 
reached a depth of about 600 ft., where flashes of light were en- 
countered. Below this the flashing increased, becoming constant 
at goo ft. At 1,800 ft. there was no difference in the amount of 
light at day or night. This illumination was attributed to lumines- 
cent organisms at these depths. 

The light-recording equipment consisted of two parts. One 
was an underwater unit, carrying the photomultiplier tube, which 
detected the light and amplified it, and a pressure gauge to de- 
termine the depth. The other was the deck unit, which recorded 
the measurements. Tests of the equipment were made from re- 
search vessels of the Woods Hole ( Mass.) Oceanographic institu- 
tion. 

Another electronic device for seeing in the dark, announced 
during 1956, was the ebicon, a development of two Westinghouse 
scientists, R. J. Schneeberger and R. W. Decker. The name comes 
from the initials of the phrase “electron bombardment induced 
conductivity,” the effect basic to its operation. As light strikes 
the tube, electrons are produced, and are then accelerated by a 
potential of about 20,000 v. Hitting a storage target, consisting of 
a small aluminum-coated metal screen and a selenium semicon- 
ductor, these electrons are both stored and multiplied. This 
produces a signal large enough to operate conventional multi- 
pliers. The ebicon gave promise of operating at light levels far 
lower than the human eye can detect, so that it would show a 
scene where the darkness seems complete. 

Slowed-down motion pictures of the inside of an aircraft en- 
gine while it is running are possible with an X-ray motion-picture 
technique called stroboradiography, announced by the General 
Electric company’s X-ray department. A betatron, operated at 
5,000,000-15,000,000 vV., provides pulses of highly penetrating 
X-radiation, lasting but a few millionths of a second. to make 
the radiograph. The exposure may be accurately synchronized 
with the motion of the machine and repeated a number of times 
at the same Stage of the cycle in order to produce a fully ex- 
posed picture. To obtain slow-motion movies, such X-ray still 
pictures are taken, for example, at various points in the travel 
oi a piston, and the exposures are spliced together to show the 
complete operation. 

The gears used in an automatic transmission for an automobile 
must be very accurate, necessitating careful inspection and gaug- 
ing. This is done automatically with an electronic gear gauge, de- 
veloped for the Plymouth transmission plant by the Airborne 
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Instruments Laboratory, Inc., at Mineola, N.Y. Each gear i 
automatically inspected as it comes from the hobber where 
is machined. If the gear is not right, it is set aside, and a contre 
signal is sent to the machine to adjust it and coriect the erro’ 
Moreover, the unacceptable gears are automatically divided inty 
two groups, those that can be salvaged and those that are ury 
salvageable. 

An electronic banker that is able to perform the daily boohi 
keeping tasks for 55,000 commercial checking accounts was de} 
veloped by the Stanford Research institute, of California, an) 
was to be constructed for the Bank of America by the Generij 
Electric company. The device was called erma (electronic 1 
cording machine—accounting). It was described by banking 0 
ficials as being capable, when operated by a staff of eigk® 
operators and clerks on a two-shift basis, of sorting checks an) 
deposit slips and entering the amounts in the individual accoun’ 
of each customer. It could remember details of all transaction) 
maintain customers’ correct balances, accept stop-payment 0% 
ders and immediately notify the operator of an overdrawn bal 
ance. (J. Sto.) # 


ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA FitMs.—Receiving Radio Messages (1943) 
Sending Radio Messages (1943); Sound Recording and Reproductuy 
(1943); Vacuum Tubes (1943). i 


Elementary Education: see EpucarTion. 


Elements: see Puysics. 

5 (ELIZABETH ALEXANDRA Mary) (1926- 
Elizabeth ll queen of Great Britain, was born at Londo1)y, 
April 21. She spent her early years at the London home of hij} 
father, then duke of York, at Windsor and at Balmoral castle®; 
She was educated by her governess, Marion Crawford, and Sh. 
Henry Marten, later’vice-provost of Eton. During World War -§ 
she joined the Mechanical Transport Training centre, Aldersho | 
In 1947 she visited South Africa with the king and queen ari 
Princess Margaret, and from there on her 2rst birthday sk) 
broadcast to the empire, promising “My whole life shall be dj}. 
voted to your service.” Her engagement to Prince Philip 4 
Greece (who later became the duke of Edinburgh) was aie 
nounced in July 1947; they were married in Westminster abbel 
on Nov. 20. Prince Charles was born on Nov. 14, 1948; Prince’ 
Anne on Aug. 15, 1950. In 1951 she toured Canada and visite® 
Washington, D.C., with the duke of Edinburgh, but in 1952 slo 
was obliged to cut short her tour of the commonwealth by tk tf 
death of her father on Feb. 6. She was crowned at Westminstils 
abbey on June 2, 1953. | 

The queen received Juscelino Kubitschek de Oliveira, pres® 
dent of Brazil, on Jan. 11, 1956. She left with the duke of Edi, 
burgh on Jan. 27 for Lagos, Nig., and returned to London cy 
Feb. 17. Their tour of Nigeria included a spectacular durbie 
at Kaduna and a visit to a leper settlement on the Oji rive} 
N. A. Bulganin and N. S. Khrushchev of the Soviet Union visite 
them at Windsor castle on April 22. During June 8-10 the quee. 
and the duke paid a state visit to Sweden. King Feisal II of Ird_ 
was welcomed by the queen on July 16 when he arrived in Gred! 
Britain for a state visit. i 


Elks, Benevolent and Protective Order of: see Soc 
ETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 


Ellice Islands: see Paciric Istanps, BRITISH. 
El Salvador: see Satvapor, Et. 
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United States.—The total labour force ¢ 


Employment. the United States increased by 2,582,008 


from 69,692,000 in June 1955 to 72,274,000 in June 1956. Totil 


mployment increased by 2,487,000, from 64,016,000 in June 
955 to 66,503,000 in June 1956. This increase was accounted 
is by a rise of 2,734,000 in the size of the civilian labour force 
rom 66,696,000 to 69,430,000) and a growth in the number of 
employed of 248,000 (from 2,679,000 to 2,927,000). Both 
ricultural and nonagricultural employment increased during 
is period. Nonagricultural employment grew by 2,292,000 
rom 56,335,000 to 58,627,000); and agricultural employment 
ew by 195,000 (from 7,681,000 to 7,876,000). 
| Male employment behaved in a manner similar to total em- 
oyment. Male employment rose from 44,135,000 (June 1955) 
45,351,000 (June 1956), an increase of 1,216,000. This in- 
ease was accounted for by an increase of 1,230,000 in the male 
vilian labour force (from 45,888,000 to 47,118,000) and an 
wcrease in male unemployment of 14,000 (from 1,753,000 to 
767,000). During this period the male total labour force rose 
om 48,848,000 to 49,928,000, an increase of 1,080,000. 
| Females in the civilian labour force numbered 22,312,000 in 
une 1956, and represented an increase of 1,504,000 over the 
vel of June 1955. Female employment rose by 1,271,000 (from 
,882,000 in June 1955 to 21,153,000 in June 1956). The num- 
pr of unemployed females also increased from 926,000 to 1,160,- 
po, an increase of 234,000. 
| It is interesting to note that the increase in the size of the 
ilian labour force, from June 1955 to June 1956, was com- 
sed of an increase of 1,230,000 males and 1,504,000 females. 
milarly, the 2,487,000 increase in employment was taken up 
an increase in male employment of 1,216,000 and in female 
nployment of 1,271,000. 
|The total number of employees in nonagricultural establish- 
ents continued to increase. In June 1955 the number was 5o,- 
»5,000, and it grew by 1,377,000 to 51,542,000 in June 1956. 
Tholesale and retail trade absorbed 313,000 of this increase. 
holesale trade employment rose by 118,000, and retail trade 
ployment rose by 195,000. Contract construction accounted 
* 307,000 of this increase. Government employment grew by 
-7,000. Almost the entire increase in this form of employment 
accounted for by the growth in state and local government 
nployment. Federal government employment grew by 5,000, 
@ereas state and local governments increased employment by 
2,000. In June 1956 state and local government employment 


Table !.—Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 
Industry, United States 
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was 4,950,000, and federal government employment was 2,188,- 
ooo. Employment in the manufacturing sector increased by 180,- 
ooo. Of this total, 98,000 was accounted for by the durable goods 
sector and 82,000 by the nondurable goods sector. 

There was a great divergence of employment trends within the 
manufacturing sector. Total manufacturing employment rose by 
180,000, but some manufacturing industries experienced sub- 
stantial declines in employment. Gains in employment occurred 
in the machinery (except electrical) industry (+110,000), elec- 
trical machinery industry (+ 64,000), food and kindred prod- 
ucts (+37,000), printing, publishing and allied industries 
(+ 36,000), primary metal industries (+ 34,000), chemicals and 
allied products (+24,000), stone, clay and glass (+ 20,000), 
paper and allied products (+ 19,000), instruments and related 
products (+ 12,000), furniture and fixtures (+-10,000) and mis- 
cellaneous (+ 9,000). Losses of employment occurred in trans- 
portation equipment (—91,000), lumber and wood products 
(—44,000), fabricated metals (—17,000), textile mill products 
(—17,000), ordnance and accessories (—10,000), leather and 
leather products (—8,o00), rubber products (—3,000), tobacco 
manufactures (—3,000), apparel (—1,000) and products of 
petroleum and coal (—1,000). 

A slight decline occurred in the average weekly hours worked 
in the entire manufacturing sector. In May 1955 the average 
weekly hours worked were 40.8 and in May 1956 the average 
weekly hours worked in manufacturing had dropped to 4o. 

United Kingdom.—Employment increased and unemploy- 
ment decreased in the British economy during the year 1955. 
The number in civil employment grew by 279,000, or 1%, from 
22,721,000 in Dec. 1954 to 23,000,000 one year later. This growth 
was the result of 197,000 more in the working population, 30,000 
fewer unemployed and 51,000 fewer in the armed forces. During 
the period Dec. 1954 to Dec. 1955, the working population grew 
from 23,823,000 to 24,020,000, a 1% increase. Registered unem- 
ployment fell from 280,000 to 250,000; and the size of the 
armed forces and women’s services fell by 6%, from 830,000 to 
779,000. 

Men comprised 67% of the total working population in Dec. 
1955, and approximately the same percentage of the numbers 
in civil employment were men. Of the 279,000 increase in civil 
employment from Dec. 1954 to Dec. 1955, 143,000, or 51%, 
were men. Of the 197,000 increase in the total working popula- 
tion from Dec. 1954 to Dec. 1955, 120,000, or 61%, were women 
and 39% were men. 

As in 1954, the main increases in employment occurred in the 
manufacturing industries and the distributive trades. Except for 
textiles and clothing, all the main manufacturing groups increased 


Table Il.—Distribution of Manpower Civil Employment During 1955, 
United Kingdom 
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their labour forces. Total manufacturing employment Tose by 
178,000. Employment in textiles declined by 39,000 and in cloth- 
ing by 10,000. Much the largest rise, 173,000, occurred in the 
metals, engineering and vehicles group, which included increases 
of 46,000 in vehicle manufacture and 45,000 in the production 
of electrical goods and equipment. Employment increased in 
all industry groups except agriculture, mining and public ad- 
ministration. 

Canada.—The civilian labour force of Canada increased 
from 5,426,000 in 1954 to 5,558,000 in 1955. In May 1956 this 
total was 5,664,000. During this same period, the total civilian 
labour force with jobs increased from 5,194,000 (in 1954) to 
5,327,000 (in 1955) to 5,499,000 in May 1956. Employment in 
agriculture declined from 873,000 (1954) to 818,000 (1955) and 
was 817,000 in May 1956. On the other hand, nonagricultural 
employment increased during the period from 4,320,000 (1954) 
to 4,510,000 (1955) to 4,682,000 (May 1956). Unemployment 
declined during this period from 232,000 (1954) to 230,000 
(1955) to 165,000 (May 1956). The index of total employment 
(1949=100) rose from 109.9 (1954) to 112.5 (1955) to 113.4 
(April 1956). In forestry, the employment index rose from 95.1 
(1954) to ror.8 (1955). The employment index in mining in- 
creased from 109.8 (1954) to 113.4 (1955). In manufacturing, 
the index also rose from 107.7 (1954) to 109.3 (1955). Both the 
durable and nondurable sectors exhibited increases in the index 
of employment. In the durable sector, the index rose from 115.0 
to 116.6, while the index increased from ro1.4 to 103.9 in the 
nondurable sector, from 1954 to 1955. Similarly, the index in- 
creased in construction, transportation and communication, 
trade, finance and service, from 1954 to 1955. 

Australia.—The general employment index (1953=100), ex- 
cluding agriculture but including forestry, fishing and trapping, 
rose from 106 in March 1955 to 108 in March i956. Employment 
in manufacturing (1953=100), including wage earners and sal- 
aried employees, rose from 108 in March 1955 to iog in March 
1956. 

France.—The general employment index (1953=100), ex- 
cluding agriculture and certain services, increased from ror in 
Jan. 1955 to 103 in Jan. 1956. Using the same base, the index 
of manufacturing employment, including wage earners and sal- 
aried employees, increased from ror in Jan. 1955 to 102 in Jan. 
1956. 

Japan.—The Japanese index of general employment (1953 = 
100), excluding agriculture but including fishing, rose from 107 
in March 1955 to 116 in March 1956. Again, with 1953 as a base, 
the index of manufacturing employment, including wage earners 
and salaried employees, rose from ror in March 1955 to 121 one 
year later. 

Norway.—The index of general employment (1953'='100), 
excluding agriculture, grew from 1o2 in April 1955 to 103 in April 
1956. Using the same base, the index of employment in manu- 
facturing, covering both wage earners and salaried employees, 
rose from 103 in April 1955 to 105 one year later. 

Union of South Africa.—The index of general employment 
(1953 = 100), excluding agriculture and commerce, was at 107 
in both March 1955 and March 1956. The index of employment 
in manufacturing, including mining and quarrying, was 107 in 
March 1955 and 108 in March 1956, with 1953 as the base year. 
West Germany.—The index of general employment, exclud- 
ing agriculture, grew from 107 in March 1955 to II4 one year 
later. The year 1953 is used as the base year. The index of em- 
ployment In manufacturing, including both wage earners and 
salaried employees (1953=100), grew from 109 in March 1955 
to 118 in March 1956. 

(See also BUILDING AND CoNnsTRUCTION INDUSTRY; BUSINESS 
Review; Census Data, U.S.) CPx Tas) 


ENDOCRINOLOGY 


* Hypothalamus and Pituitary.—New ex 
Endocrinology. dence was presented in 1956 which it w 
believed might clarify the function of the little understood hyp 
thalamic portion of the brain. The pituitary gland, long knov 
as the master gland, was again shown to be really subservient tof} 
higher centre, the hypothalamus. A highly potent fraction wit 
isolated from the hypothalamus which puts the pituitary gla} 
to work when the animal] or human is faced by physical or me 
tal stress. It seems that specific hypothalamic substances spi) 
the release of ACTH (adrenocorticotrophin) which in turn sting 
ulates the adrenal glands. These findings were given further comm 
firmation by independent studies wherein a technique was d 
veloped for stimulation of certain areas in the hypothalam il 
through permanently implanted electrodes in the conscious mow 
key. Stimulation through electrodes implanted in the infundib® 
lar region of the hypothalamus produced marked elevation in t. 
secretion of adrenal cortical hormones, whereas stimulation § 
the electrodes in the anterior thalamus failed to elicit a simillf 
adrenal response. It would appear that ACTH secretion is reg} 
lated by selective areas in the hypothalamus. These discoveri/ 
lent support to the theory that the hypothalamus secretes sul 
stances which govern the pituitary gland, and thus it may §§ 
said that in some measure the hypothalamus regulates the e 1 
docrine system. : 

Of considerable importance in endocrinology was the work & 
the isolation of pituitary hormones and the structure of ti} 
pituitary hormone molecules such as ACTH. It appeared th/} 
large pituitary hormone molecules like ACTH are simply co) 
glomerates of several hormones. Efforts were being made to fra), 
ment the large molecule and identify each part with some specii 
function. 

In 1953 the chemical structure was proposed for vasopressi 
a hormone stored in the posterior pituitary gland. By 1956 th 
substance had been synthesized, the second hormone of the {if 
tuitary gland to be analyzed and built up in the chemisilf 
laboratory. The first was oxytocin, an important factor in chil} 
birth and lactation. Vasopressin may be described as a bloc? 
pressure raising and antidiuretic principle. The synthetic produ: 
had the same chenuical, physical and biological properties as t] 
most potent extracts obtained from natural sources. It was e™ 
pected that the use of synthetic vasopressin for the treatment 
diabetes insipidus would eliminate the allergic reactions so ofte 
encountered with the preparations obtained from extracts of tl] 
posterior pituitary gland. 

Adrenals.—Successful synthesis of aldosterone was also al 
complished. Aldosterone is one of about 30 hormones that hav 
been isolated from the cortex of the adrenal. It is perhaps tl 
most important of the adrenal cortical hormones. | 

Adrenal function was implicated as a factor in hypertensidy 
by researchers in experimental animals such as mice and rats. Or. 
investigator found that the administration of minute amoun™ 
of aldosterone to both intact and adrenalectomized mice, fu_ 
several months, resulted in the development of hypertensio?! 
Another demonstrated that a condition closely resembling thi 
syndrome of malignant hypertension in human beings was ii} 
duced in young rats during regeneration of the adrenal cortex fol 
lowing the enucleation of the adrenals. 

Previously, the opinion had been prevalent that adrenocort) 
cal cancer was an autonomous tumour which was not influence! 
by ACTH or cortisone administration. A person with a function,| 
adrenocortical cancer was recently studied before and afte 
metastases. Unlike previously reported adrenocortical cancer} 
this tumour was not autonomous, since, in response to ACTF} 
there was a decided rise in steroidal output. Furthermore, whe: 
cortisone was administered there was a significant fall in keto:! 
teroids below control levels. Furthermore, chemical modificatio| 


. 
| 


f the secretory capacity of the tumour was achieved during ad- 
ninistration of a drug known as amphenone, a pituitary inhibi- 
it The importance of this study lay in the demonstration that 
is adrenocortical cancer retained residual capacity to respond 
jo both humoral and drug influence. This finding bore signifi- 
antly on the problem of endogenous and exogenous control of 
junction of these tumours and gave encouragement to the search 
jor similar effects with other neoplasms. 
_ New tests for the detection of phaeochromocytoma were ad- 
anced during the year. One involved the use of a spiral strip of 
abbit aorta placed in a muscle bath. When urine from a patient 
yith a phaeochromocytoma was added to the water bath a 
marked increase in height of contractions was recorded on a 
owly revolving drum. 
| Another aid in diagnosis of this tumour was a new simple test 
sing the adrenergic blocking agent piperoxan. The test was 
ased on the effects of this agent on urinary volume following 
e ingestion of a salt-water load. In a normal person the ad- 
inistration of piperoxan results in increased urinary output, 
hereas the patient with a phaeochromocytoma shows a decrease. 
Thyroid.—The concept that hyperthyroidism increases resist- 
ce to tuberculosis received confirmation. When rabbits which 
rere known to be highly susceptible to tuberculosis were made 
perthyroid by injections of triiodothyronine, the resistance to 
lubercle bacilli was markedly increased. Animals which were ren- 
fered hypothyroid by the administration of propylthiouracil 
ere found to have a diminished resistance to the experimental 
oduction of tuberculosis. It is believed that hyperthyroidism 
creases physiologic activity of phagocytes and thus speeds up 
struction of bacilli. One of the reasons for the untoward ef- 
ets of cortisone in tuberculosis may be the suppressive action 
F this hormone on thyroid function. 
Diabetes and Metabolism.—One of the most significant de- 
tlopments in the field of diabetes mellitus was the discovery of 
»mpounds for oral use which lower blood sugar. Although it had 
een known since 1941 that a variety of sulfonamide derivatives 
~e effective hypoglycemic agents in animals, only recently had 
‘tensive trials been made with the aryl sulfonylureas in human 
.abetics. Of the two antidiabetic agents extensively evaluated, 
ae of them, tolbutamide, proved preferable because of minimal 
e effects, in comparison with the other, carbutamide. 
The mechanism of the hypoglycemic action of the sulfo- 
ltureas remained to be clarified. The theory most current was 
at these agents stimulate the production of insulin in patients 
ith mild diabetes. Extensive evidence, however, had been gath- 
ed to favour the concept of insulinase inhibition ; 7.e., inhibition 
* the enzyme that destroys insulin. A third widely held theory 
as that these drugs act on the liver by inhibiting gluconeogene- 
s (the conversion of protein into carbohydrates), thus lowering 
e blood sugar. 
These orally effective agents had been found most useful in 
sntrolling hyperglycemia and glycosuria of patients with the 
ult form of diabetes mellitus. They did not prove of value in 
‘e management of juvenile diabetics. In general, the range of 
efulness of these oral hypoglycemic agents varied considerably 
om an enthusiastic 66% to a more sober figure of 10% of dia- 
‘tics who needed treatment in addition to dietary control. 
Reproduction and Sex Hormones.—A potent purified prepa- 
ition of relaxin, the ovarian hormone of pregnancy responsible 
't pubic relaxation, was developed. The source of the raw ma- 
irial is the ovaries of pregnant sows. When used early enough 
sis hormone can diminish the frequency and severity of uterine 
ntractions and halt premature labour, thus allowing the foetus 
{ditional time for growth in the uterus. 
‘Several new steroid compounds with increased progestational 
itivity became available for clinical use. One of these, 17-alpha- 
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ethinyl-rg-nortestosterone, more simply known as_ norethis- 
terone, was shown to be somewhat more potent than ethisterone 
(17-ethinyl testosterone). Another preparation, 17-alpha- 
hydroxyprogesterone caproate, is a long-acting progestogen with 
marked progestational activity. Some idea as to the prolonged 
activity of this compound may be obtained when its effect on 
withdrawal bleeding in amenorrhoeic females is compared with 
that of progesterone. A single injection of 50 to 100 mg. of 
progesterone, when administered to a female with functional 
amenorrhoea, will be followed by withdrawal bleeding within 48 
hours in most instances. When 125 to 250 mg. of 17-alpha- 
hydroxyprogesterone caproate is employed, withdrawal bleeding 
will be delayed for 7 to 14 days. This property of long action is 
particularly desirable since it obviates the need for frequent in- 
jections of progesterone which are often employed in the man- 
agement of threatened and habitual abortion. 

Recent studies showed that accurate prediction of the sex of 
the unborn infant during the ninth month of pregnancy is pos- 
sible by obtaining cells from the amniotic fluid. The presence 
of a sufficient number of cells with nuclei containing a positive 
sex chromatin mass is indicative of a female child. 

The discovery of “sex chromatin” in resting somatic cell nu- 
clei, and its dimorphism in accordance with the genetic sex of 
the individual, opened new approaches to the study of various 
types of anomalies in the sexual sphere. A male sex chromatin 
pattern was found in most cases of gonadal dysgenesis with 
castrate-female type of secondary sex characteristics. Surprising 
indeed was the observation that many eunuchoid males with 
gynecomastia and atrophic bilateral scrotal gonads have a female 
sex chromatin pattern. Furthermore, determination of the sex 
chromatin pattern in intrinsic testicular disorders would prob- 
ably facilitate classification and serve to differentiate cases of 
definite congenital origin. 


BrepLiocrApHy.—I, I. Geschwind, C. H. Li and L. Barnafi, ‘Isolation 
and Structure of the Melanocyte-Stimulating Hormone From Porcine 
Pituitary Glands,” J. Am. Chem. Soc. (communication to editor), 78:4494- 
95 (Sept. 5, 1956); T. F. Gallagher, A. Kappas, H. Spencer and D. Lazlo, 
“Influence of Invasiveness, Hormones and Amphenone on Steroids in 
Adrenal Carcinoma,” Science, 124:487—489 (Sept. 14, 1956); I. A. Mirsky, 
G. Perisutti and D. Diengott, ‘‘The Inhibition of Insulinase by Hypogly- 
cemic Sulfonamides,’ Metabolism, 5:156-161 (March 1956); M. E. Davis 
and G. L. Wied, ‘‘17-Alpha-hydroxy-progesterone Caproate: A New Sub- 
stance With Prolonged Progestinal Activity. A Comparison With Chemi- 
cally Pure Progesterone,” /. Clin, Endocrinal. and sagt eee EPS 
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England: sce Great Britain & NORTHERN IRELAND, UNITED 
KINGDOM OF. 


* . General.—The holding of the P.E.N. 
English Literature. International congress in London in 
1956 not unnaturally directed attention to the present condition 
of English literature in its several branches, considered as a 
ineans of expression and not merely as a vehicle for facts. A 
tangible offshoot from the discussions was the symposium, edited 
by John Lehmann, on The Craft of Letters in England. Its tal- 
ented contributors discussed not only the creative arts of poetry 
and fiction but also those fields of applied literature, such as 
history, biography, criticism and philosophy, wherein an au- 
thor’s personal conviction could shape and colour the work. 
As it chanced, this individual approach was present in many of 
the year’s productions, which thus proved livelier than the some- 
what gloomy expectations aroused by these surveyors. The anal- 
ysis of gloom itself could be almost a triumph, as 24-year old 
Colin Wilson showed in The Outsider, described by him as “an 
inquiry into the nature of the sickness of mankind in the mid- 
twentieth century.” This brave exploration into real and fictional 
characters caught the public imagination and supplied a new 
term for a type of spiritual rebel that had long been recognized 
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but never so clearly defined. . 
Other, more practised, writers focusing on a less comprehen- 


sive field, still shaped their beliefs and theories with a fearless 
independence. Aldous Huxley, one of the few reMoaMnatg ad- 
herents of the discursive essay, brought to Adonis and the Al- 
phabet all his traditional erudition, wit and exhortation, tackling 
some of humanity’s newest problems with the wisdom of a 
lengthening experience. Jack Lindsay and Christopher Hollis, 
writing respectively on the life and work of George Meredith 
and George Orwell, each stressed the political motives of his 
subject. With Meredith, the most substantial and serious ef- 
fort yet made to assess his stature lost something in balance and 
finality by this insistence on an almost Marxian creed. Orwell 
on the contrary left his zealous analyst defeated on political 
and religious doctrine, certain only that he stood for liberty 
and the decencies. In Amphibian: a Reconsideration of Browning 
Henry Charles Duffin brought a fresh, unorthodox view to 
bear on the printed poems; while Shelley at Work was built up 
by Neville Rogers from a close scrutiny of the poet’s rough note- 
books, tracing the thought-progressions through a broken stanza, 
a Platonic reference or a drawing of trees and boat. 

Even full-scale biographical works were stamped frequently 
by the individual outlook. St. John Ervine’s Bernard Shaw: His 
Life, Work and Friends, with its new material and unpublished 
diaries, was not only the weightiest record to date, but gained 
much in truth and virility from its author’s personal friendship 
with his subject. Thus, also, only the son of Stanley Baldwin 
could have revealed the inner strains and tensions of an unpopu- 
lar prime minister in My Father; the True Story—a sympathetic 
yet undistorted narrative. Further—though without knowing his 
hero in the flesh—Christopher Devlin, himself a Jesuit, was able, 
in The Life of Robert Southwell, Poet and Martyr, to enter 
vividly into the career of the inspired and hunted Jesuit priest 
in England during the reign of Elizabeth I. 

The now-popular compendium of personal story, science and 
travel appeared in C. W. Cerram’s (K. W. Marek) Narrow Pass, 
Black Mountain, on the Hittite empire; and in Norman Kemp’s 
report on the South Polar expeditions, Conquest of the Axtarctic. 
Other travellers tended to favour the near east; Lord Kinross 
(J. P. D. Balfour) writing with enjoyment of the ruins, history 
and present-day aspect of Europa Minor, Desmond Stewart and 
John Haylock tempering description with a discussion of politics 
in New Babylon: a Portrait of Irag, and Robert Liddell’s Byzan- 
tium and Istanbul, if a trifle opinionated, providing useful guid- 
ance to the city’s evolution and antiquities. A more general His- 
tory of Turkey was compiled by M. Philips Price; but Alan 
Moorehead’s focus on Gallipoli concentrated also on its most 
significant event of modern times—the wasted campaign in 
World War I, admirably set forth in its disturbing detail. The 
historians of broader scope were led impressively by Sir Winston 
Churchill, of whose projected History of the English-S peaking 
Peoples, vol. 1, The Birth of Britain, was followed in a mat- 
ter of months by vol. 2, The New World, carrying the tale to 
1688. 

Earl Leslie Griggs edited the first two volumes (1 785-1806) of 
Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, which promised to 
be the most complete and accurate collection of the self-revela- 
tory correspondence. Similarly, E. S. de Beer edited and expanded 
The Diary of John Evelyn, with new material, into six volumes ; 
and unpublished documents filled out Sir Geoffrey Keynes’ edi- 
tion of The Letters of William Blake. Most striking, in its novelty 
and expressiveness, was the first volume (edited by Joan Evans 
and J. H. Whitehouse) of The Diaries of John Ruskin. 

Other books of the year included: 


BrocraPpHy.—J. H. Plumb, Sir Robert Walpole: (vol. 1) The Maki 
a Statesman; Richard Barkeley, The Empress Frederick, Daughter of Hs 
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WORKMEN EXPLORING tomb of Sir Thomas Walsingham at Chis!ehurst, Eng ; 
May 1, 1956, in a fruitless search for a document which was believed woul« 
prove that Christopher Marlowe (1564-93) had written the plays of Wiltlang 


Shakespeare i 


q 
| 
Victoria; Virginia Cowles, Edward VII and His Circle; Tom Driberg |! 
Beaverbrook; René MacColl, Roger Casement: A New Judgment; Charles, 
Beatty, Ferdinand de Lesseps; Robert Speaight, Life of Hilaire Belloc) 
A. Vibert Douglas, Arthur Stanley Eddington; Mary Moorman, Willian 
Wordsworth, the Early Vears. i 
Memoirs AND Lrertrers.—L. E. Jones, An Edwardian Youth; Negley 
Farson, A Mirror for Narcissus; Sir John Kotelawala, An Asian Prime 
Minister’s Story; E. M. Forster, Marianne Thornton; John Malcoln 
Brinnin, Dylan Thomas in America; Eric Newby, The Last Grain Race.) 
Violet Markham, Friendship’s Harvest; Duchess of Windsor, The Hear’ 
Has Its Reasons; Virginia Woolf and Lytton Strachey, Letters; J. R. Hale 
(ed.), The Italian Journal of Samuel Rogers. 4) 
LITERARY CriticismM.—Geoffrey Brereton, An Introduction to the French 
Poets; Villon to the Present Day; James Reeves, The Critical Sense; Davic it 
Daiches, Literary Essays; Mario Praz, The Hero in Eclipse in Victorian 
Fiction; Robert Gittings, The Mask of Keats; F. E. Halliday, Shakespeare 
in His Age. } 
TRAVEL.—Sacheverell Sitwell, Denmark; Peter Schmid, Beggars on. 
Golden Stools; Lobsang Rampa, The Third Eye; Agnes Newton Keith § 
Bare Feet in the Palace. ; 
History, Poritics, Sociorocy.—A. P. Ryan, Mutiny at the Curragh, 
William McElwee, England’s Precedence; Aidan Crawley, Escape Fro 
Germany; Walter Lord, A Night to Remember, Field Marshal Sir William 
Slim, Defeat Into Victory; Percy Arnold, Cyprus Challenge; Michael Burn} 
Mr. Lyward’s Answer; T. D. Kendrick, The Lisbon Earthquake; J. Di 


Scott, Life in Britain; Alan Pryce-Jones (ed.), The New Outline of Modern’ 
Knowledge. (S. Nn.) 


Fiction.—There were few new names in the fiction list of. 
1956, but many well-known writers added to their reputations.) 
Rose Macaulay’s The Towers of Trebizond displayed her famil-. 
iar virtues of wit and erudition, and to these were added a subtle, 
analysis of the spiritual predicament of a young woman torn be-, 
tween sacred and profane love. Sir Compton Mackenzie also as-! 
tonished the critics by his Thin Ice, a study of homosexuality. 
not so much from the psychological as from the politico-social 
point of view. Wyndham Lewis, on the other hand, disappointed. 
with his Red Priest, a diatribe directed indiscriminately against: 
both the Christian and the Communist ethics. C. P. Snow con-, 
tinued his sequence of studies in the new bureaucracy with 


Homecoming. Judgment had to be suspended until the cycle 
reached completion, but the ambitious scope of his work com- 
manded respect even when its detail did not excite. 

The most widely discussed novel of the year was Angus Wil- 
son’s Anglo-Saxon Attitudes, an elaborate satire on English aca- 
demic life. In its size and in the large number of its principal 
characters it recalled the Victorians, but it had a brittleness of 
texture and a shrillness of tone that gave it a strictly contem- 
poraneous air. William Sansom’s collection of short stories A 
Contest of Ladies was disappointing, but his novel The Loving 
Eye was his best work to date. William Golding’s Pincher Martin, 
describing the last hours of a sailor shipwrecked on a rock in 
the north Atlantic, was a tour de force, which failed to reveal 
_ the remarkable powers of original narration displayed in his first 

two books. Elizabeth Jane Howard's The Long View was tech- 
_nically interesting because of its retrospective manner of telling 
and for the excellence of its dialogue. Monica Stirling in Some 
Darling Folly showed a delicacy of perception recalling that of 
Elizabeth Bowen. It was a deceptively simple account of a mar- 
_ tied woman’s love affair in Paris, told with great wit and insight. 
_A new name, and one to be reckoned with, was that of Sybille 
| Bedford, hitherto known only as the author of a travel book on 
_ Mexico. A Legacy was, in the opinion of several critics, the most 
| interesting novel of the year. Elaborate in form, it dealt with 
| life in a German family at the turn of the century, partly Catho- 
_lic and aristocratic, partly Berlin-Jewish. 
Three of the year’s most impressive volumes came from the 
commonwealth. By the highest standards Patrick White’s The 
Tree of Man was a fine achievement. A long novel about an Aus- 
| tralian couple, it had a natural vigour and simplicity that set it 
. apart from most contemporary fiction. John Hearne’s Stranger 
cat the Gate put him at the head of the younger school of Carib- 
| bean writers. Nadine Gordimer’s Six Feet of the Country was a 
(collection of short stories worthy of a fellow countryman of 
( Olive Schreiner and Pauline Smith. 
The year produced the usual crop of historical novels, of which 
ij comparably the best was Mary Renault’s The Last of the Wine, 
<a most impressive reconstruction of life in the Athens of Alcibi- 
« ades. 2 

In the field of comedy P. G. Wodehouse’s French Leave 
showed no fading of an ever green talent; but Iris Murdoch’s 
eagerly awaited The Flight From the Enchanter, while giving 
evidence on every page of a sharp intellect at work, failed in its 
final effect, as the object of her satire remained in doubt. Honor 
“Tracy’s The Straight and Narrow Path was a comedy on stock 
Trish themes, but the freshness of its approach to the well-worn 
subjects of local credulity and petty corruption lifted it above 
its fellows. Hugo Charteris’ Marching with April was a farcical 
satire on life in the Highlands, written with the greater distinc- 
tion. Two new writers took Malaya as their theme. Mary Mc- 
Minnies in The Flying Fox displayed an enviable gift of 
characterization that never degenerated into caricature, and 
Anthony Burgess on a smaller scale produced the sharply-etched 
Time for a Tiger. (J. D.) 

Poetry.—Future historians, looking back on a not very ex- 
citing year, may decide that the most significant poetic event 
of 1956 was the publication of New Lines, edited by Robert 
‘Conquest. This anthology of nine poets, all of whom found 
themselves not earlier than the late 1940s, was by no means 
Irepresentative of the whole poetic scene, but it did seem to ex- 
ress the prevalent mental attitude of the fifties rather as New 
‘Signatures had spoken for the 1930s. Eschewing all extravagant 
estures, tidy in technique and cultivating “the plain style,” these 
ew poets undoubtedly reflected in their work something of the 
spirit of the times. 

To judge a poet by his anthology pieces is not, however, alto- 
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gether fair. Fortunately several of the poets in New Lines 
brought out individual volumes during the year. John Wain (A 
Word Carved on a Sill) and Kingsley Amis (A Case of Samples), 
while interesting, intelligent and sometimes enjoyable, seemed 
to many readers to reduce much of their poetry to a kind of in- 
tellectual exercise or academic joke. D. J. Enright (Bread Rather 
Than Blossoms), a less tidy and more travelled writer than these 
two, avoided this rather arid approach. But the most widely ac- 
claimed and accessible poet in this group was undoubtedly Philip 
Larkin, whose The Less Deceived appeared late in 1955. This 
most attractive collection promised well for its author’s future. 

Of other volumes published in 1956 the most notable were 
One Foot in Eden by Edwin Muir and Collected Poems by Kath- 
leen Raine. The intuitive, far-ranging vision of these two poets 
emphasized the rather poverty-stricken imagination of many of 
their younger contemporaries. Two other poets of unashamedly 
romantic temperament were Thomas Blackburn (Jn the Fire) 
and W. S. Merwin (Green With Beasts). 

Other volumes of merit and interest included The River 
Steamer by E. J. Scovell, a poet of loving observation and true 
feminine grace; The Scale of Things by Patric Dickinson, a more 
varied volume than previous ones by this poet; and Kathleen 
Nott’s Poems from the North. In a year rich in anthologies, men- 
tion must be made of (apart from New Lines) The Chatto Book 
of Modern Poetry 1915-1955, edited by C. Day Lewis and John 
Lehmann, and Poetry Now, edited by G. S. Fraser. 

(See also AMERICAN LITERATURE; CHILDREN’s Books; Lit- 
ERARY PRIZES.) @osCaHs) 


Entomology: sce AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; AVIA- 
TION, CivIL; BACTERIOLOGY. 


* : Epidemiology has had its most frequent 
Epidemiology. application in the field of communicable 
disease, but by 1956 there was an increasing awareness that this 
same approach had application in many other spheres. One such 
case was the use of epidemiological principles in the investiga- 
tion of motor vehicle accidents. Studies were under way to dem- 
onstrate the factors (human, mechanical and sociological) most 
involved in the occurrence of vehicular accidents. 

Epidemiological methodology also was being employed in the 
study of chronic diseases such as coronary heart disease. Men 
are more likely to develop coronary heart disease than women. 
This difference is most striking for those below the age of 60. 
The number of deaths reported caused by heart disease had in- 
creased considerably in past decades in the United States and 
several European countries, and this apparent increase in the 
disease may not have resulted entirely from improved diagnostic 
procedures and patterns of diagnosis by physicians because 
women seemed to be involved to a less extent. Evidence derived 
from both epidemiological and clinical studies was presented 
which suggested that people who eat a high proportion of fat 
in their diets are more likely to develop coronary heart disease. 
Persuasive evidence was presented recently that fats from ani- 
mal sources are more to blame for coronary heart disease than 
fats derived from vegetable sources. 

In the field of communicable diseases, many which were for- 
merly of great importance in Europe and the Americas were 
being controlled or to a large extent were controllable through 
the use of antibiotics, vaccination and immunization. With the 
advent of the Salk vaccine, poliomyelitis was the most recent 
disease to be curbed. 

Polio vaccine was used widely in certain parts of the world, 
principally in the western countries which suffered epidemics. 
The formalin-inactivated vaccine developed by Jonas Salk had 
been proved effective and safe but poliomyelitis had not disap- 
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peared from the countries where vaccine was used. The time lag 
in proceeding from an experiment to a routine program of public 
health departments and practitioners was, in part, responsible. 
Similarly, the transition from the rigidly controlled conditions of 
a field trial to mass use made it difficult to assess the exact degree 
of efficacy of the vaccine. It was believed that the vaccine was 
most effective when given in three injections, yet in the Massa- 
chusetts epidemic in 1955, which was caused by the Type I polio 
virus (the usual type implicated in paralytic polio), only one 
injection was 76% effective in preventing the more severe forms 
of paralytic polio. 

In the United States the Salk vaccine was limited at first to 
the 5 to 9 year age group but as the supply grew more plentiful, 
it was extended to other ages up to 20 years. It was used to a 
very limited degree in ages 20 to 39 years. What had this vaccina- 
tion program accomplished in the United States? The number of 
polio cases in 1956 was lower than in former years but this could 
be the result of natural fluctuations in the number of cases from 
year to year. It would be more profitable to consider in detail 
the experience in New York state. This experience did not in- 
clude that of New York city which, being a large metropolis, had 
a somewhat different epidemiological pattern. It was estimated 
that 80% of the population in the state under 20 years of age 
had had at least one injection of vaccine, while more than half 
of these had two injections, but few had the complete series of 
three. 

The age group 5 to 9 was particularly well covered. In com- 
parison with the average experience in 1951 to 1953, the rate of 
paralytic polio in all ages decreased 73%. The decrease was great- 
est (82%) in ages 5 to 9, the group most thoroughly vaccinated. 
The rate fell also in adults, being actually 64% lower than the 
1951-53 average. 

It was difficult to assess how much of these decreases could 
be attributed to immunization and how much to natural annual 
fluctuations. In former years the ratio between children aged 
5 to g and adults over 20 years of age was six to one. In 1956 
the ratio was cut in half. It inay well be that immunization of 
children had decreased the reservoir of virus in children, there- 
fore decreasing the chances of disease in adults. If this were so, 
the rate in adults could not be used as a yardstick to measure 
how much polio there would have been in children had vaccine 
not been used. At any rate, it had been proved that the formalin- 
inactivated vaccine was safe and was effective in preventing 
paralytic polio, even though more effective vaccines, including 
the feeding of an avirulent live virus, might be developed. 

As the acute communicable diseases were becoming to a vary- 
ing extent controllable, heretofore unrecognized agents of dis- 
ease and diseases themselves were uncovered. One such group of 
agents was the APC (adenoidal-pharyngeal-conjunctival) group 
of viruses, usually referred to as the adeno-viruses, some of 
which cause upper respiratory symptoms much like those of a 
severe cold. 

Other such agents were the so-called “orphan viruses” (ECHO 
group; named from entero-cytopathogenic human orphan) which 
can produce the same symptoms as nonparalytic poliomyelitis 
and are usually referred to as aseptic meningitis. While these 
newly recognized disease agents do not usually produce illnesses 
of a dangerous nature, the illness produced can be acutely se- 
vere, and frequently there is the problem of differentiating them 
from diseases of more serious import. In most instances a con- 
clusive diagnosis depends on laboratory determinations. 

The diseases of international importance which caused spo- 
radic outbreaks of epidemic proportions during 1956 included 
the following: 

Cholera.—Cholera remained confined to Asia with an out- 


break of epidemic proportions, beginning in May, occurring in 
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India. An unusually high incidence of cholera was reported from 
Pakistan during March and April. 

Plague.—Sporadic cases of plague continued to occur in vari- 
ous South American and African countries. One case was re- 
ported in the United States in June. The disease continued toy 
smoulder in Asia. 

Smallpox.—Smallpox was epidemic in various cities of Brazil | 
during the last quarter of 1955 and in certain Asian provinces 
during May and June 1956. The disease remained endemic in| 
Africa with sporadic outbreaks of epidemic proportions. As of } 
Noy. 1956 all areas of North America north of the Rio Grande; 
had been free of smallpox for one year. The status of Mexico was} 
uncertain because of incomplete reporting, but the disease is not ff 
common there. 

Yellow Fever.—The expected movement of jungle yellow) 
fever northward into Mexico had not occurred. The virus of yel-} 
low fever had been isolated from mosquitoes (Haemagogus 
mesodentotus) in Guatemala and from monkeys in Guatemala} 
and Honduras. Sporadic cases had been reported from Africa.jf 
The Aédes aegypti mosquito, which is the vector of this diseasey 
in its spread to man, is indigenous as far northward as the south-}} 
ern portion of the United States. Vaccination against yellow} 
fever and eradication of the Aédes aegypti mosquito still con- | 
stitute the best means of control of the spread of this disease. | 

Typhus, Epidemic.—Typhus fever (louse-borne) was re- 
ported from Africa, Asia, South America and Mexico during} 
1956. Delousing with DDT powder and vaccination of persons) 
in endemic regions were the chief means of control of this dis-') 
ease. , 

Sporadic cases of endemic typhus (flea-borne) were reported) 
in the United States during 1956. In the natural history of this!) 


is usually spread from rat to rat by the rat flea and only oc- : 
casionally to man by the rat flea or rat louse. It differs from the} 
epidemic, louse-borne typhus in that the latter disease is spread 
from man to man by the human louse (Pediculus humanus) and & 
man is the natural reservoir. } 

Influenza.—Type A influenza virus was found to be responsi-§ 
ble for sporadic outbreaks of illness in the United Kingdom ands 
in North America. During Dec. 1955 influenza infection was / 
diagnosed in outbreaks of relatively mild intensity among chil-# 
dren in scattered southern parts of England. Several weeks later,) 
laboratory-confirmed cases of influenza A were detected in the! 
United States, in California. In the early months of 1956, spo i 
radic cases of influenza A and limited outbreaks were reported) 


enza and pneumonia did not reflect a high incidence of influenzali 
infection. i] 

By contrast with the winter of 1954-55, influenza B infection)! 
was found only rarely. Influenza C infection was recognized and : 
reported only once. 

Infectious Hepatitis—This disease, which is caused by a) 
virus and primarily affects the liver, remained world-wide in” 
distribution. There was an epidemic in Denmark, and Sweden, 
Norway and Israel also reported a sizable number of cases. An’ 
extremely extensive epidemic involving tens of thousands of 
cases occurred in India. The virus of infectious hepatitis was! 
reported to be isolated for the first time. If this work could be. 
confirmed, it might well represent a great forward step in the) 
effort to understand this disease more fully and the means of ms 
control. : 

Malaria.—Eradication campaigns directed at destroying the 
mosquito vectors of malaria through the use of residual DDT: 
spray, swamp drainage and the use of oil on swamp regions which. | 
could not be drained continued in many parts of the world. The! 
; 


Ae continued to occur in many countries of South America; 
n epidemic occurred in Mozambique, Af., and the republic or 
Haiti also experienced a high incidence of the disease. 
Rabies.—Ecologically rabies continued to be primarily a 
Lae of various species of wildlife but it also affects domestic 
nimals and humans. The second and third cases of laboratory- 
eonfirmed rabies in a rat were reported in April 1956 from 
Nebraska and Louisiana. The first such case occurred in Georgia 
n Oct. 1955. For the first half of 1956, skunks accounted for 
bout a third of the total rabid animals found in California. In 
several parts of the United States, wild foxes represented the 
thief species of wildlife which were rabid in nature. In Jan. 1956 
a fatal case of rabies was reported from Texas of an entomologist 
who was engaged in research on bat rabies. Rabid bats were 
reported from Texas, California, Florida, Louisiana, Montana, 
INew Mexico, Ohio and Pennsylvania between June 1953 and 
INOV. 1955. 
| (See also Potiomye.itis; Pustic HEALTH Service, U.S.; 
RESPIRATORY DisEAses; TROPICAL DISEASES; VENEREAL Dis- 
SASES; WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION. ) (He BPE.) 


! ENcycLop@pia BRITANNICA FitMs.—Antibiotics (1952); Bacteria— 
jriend and Foe (1954); City Water Supply (1941); Defending the City’s 
Wealth (1941); Immunization (1955). 


piscopal Church: see Protestant EpiscopaL CHurcu. 
ritrea: see Eruropia. 


i . A Soviet Socialist republic, Estonia is bounded 
Stonia. north by the Gulf of Finland, east by the Russian 
.F.S.R., south by Latvia and west by the Baltic sea. Area: 
‘7.400 sq.mi. (18,359 sq.mi. before 1940). Pop. (1956 est.) 1,- 
0,000. Languages: Estonian and Russian. Religions: Lutheran 
nd Greek Orthodox. Chief towns (pop., 1939 est.): Tallinn 
cap.) 146,400 (1956 est., 257,000); Tartu 60,100; Kohtla- 
arve (1950 est.) 30,000. First secretary of the Estonian Com- 
wunist party in 1956, Ivan Kabin; chairman of the presidium of 
@e supreme soviet, August Jakobson; chairman of the council 
f ministers, Aleksey Muurisepp. 

History.—In Feb. 1956 the 2oth congress of the Communist 
arty of the Soviet Union granted to Soviet republics greater 
autonomy in the field of economic planning. As a result, a com- 
ven railway and sea transport administration for the Baltic 
publics was dissolved and three separate administrations were 
mrmed. Writing in the Jzvestia (Sept. 22), Muurisepp claimed 
creased efficiency of Estonian railways and sea transport and 
eater productivity of Estonian agriculture. 

. An official report said that by Oct. 20 Estonia had supplied 
» the state 262,000 metric tons of milk; 7.e., 62,000 tons more 
kan was planned for 1956 and 78,000 tons more than had been 
applied by the same date in 1955. It was expected that by the 
nd.of 1956 Estonian collective and state farms would supply 
1 additional 40,000 tons of milk. The average amount of milk 
ler cow was 1,745 kg. in the collective farms and 2,958 kg. in 
pe state farms. 

Kustaa Wilkuna, a Finnish folklore expert, who in April had 
bent five days in Estonia, said in a press interview that about 
90,000 Estonians who had been deported to the U.S.S.R. in 
Sarist and Stalinist times had returned home. Tallinn had been 
Pell rebuilt, but in Tartu, which had been more than half de- 
woyed in 1944, rebuilding was still going on. 

‘On Sept. 1 the 7ooth anniversary was celebrated of the founda- 
Yon of the city of Narva. 

(See also Latvia; LITHUANIA.) (K. Sm.) 
WEducation Schools (1950): primary 1,148, pupils 142,500; secondary, 
Npils 13,500; vocational, pupils 14,000. In 1953 Estonia had 7 institu- 


ns 0f higher education with about 10,000 students. 
ViFinance.—Budget: (1955 est.) balanced at 1,161,466,000 roubles; 


956) balanced at 1,280,457,000 roubles. 
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Ethiopia An independent empire of northeastern Africa, in- 
«cluding (from Sept. 15, 1952) the autonomous 
province of Eritrea, Ethiopia is bounded west by Sudan, north- 
east by the Red sea, French Somaliland and (British) Somali- 
land Protectorate, and southeast and south by (Italian) Somalia 
trust territory and Kenya. Area: 457,142 sq.mi., including Eri- 
trea (47,876 sq.mi.). Pop. (1954 est., no census ever taken) : 
16,000,000, including Eritrea (1,000,000), Language: Amharic, 
official language: also Galla, Tigrinya, Tigré, Somali, etc. Reli- 
gion: Christian Monophysite (in communion with the Egyptian 
Coptic Church) 57%; Moslem 20%; other 23%. Chief towns 
(pop., 1951 est.) : Addis Ababa (cap.) 401,915; Asmara 117,000; 
Harar 45,000; Dessye 35,000; Diredawa 30,000. Ruler, Emperor 
Haile Selassie I; premier in 1956, Bitwoded Makonnen Endalkat- 
chou; chief executive in Eritrea, Asfaha Woldemikael. 

History.—Ethiopia took a prominent part in the early stages 
of the Suez canal controversy in 1956, and the foreign minister 
attended the two London conferences. He was a member of the 
committee which presented the proposals of the conference to 
Pres. Gamal Abdel Nasser in Cairo, but Ethiopia did not join the 
Canal Users’ association. The government announced in February 
that surveys of the Blue Nile river basin were being made and 
that international bids would be invited for hydroelectric and ir- 
rigation projects. An active part was taken in all United Nations 
affairs. 

The 1954 Anglo-Ethiopian agreement, which restored to Ethio- 
pia the administration of certain areas of the Ogaden province, 
encountered difficulty over British-protected Somalis, which ex- 
cited criticism of Ethiopia in the British press. The emperor 
went to Ogaden in August and made a speech which emphasized 
the need for unity among all Ethiopian peoples and, with refer- 
ence to the Italian trust territory of Somalia, asserted that all 
Somalis were economically linked with Ethiopia. 

A harmonious settlement of affairs with Italy made further 
progress. A reparations agreement was concluded in March, and 
negotiations were opened in Addis Ababa for the delimitation 
of the Somali-Ethiopian frontier. The agreement provided for 
payments by Italy, including finance for a big hydroelectric 
project, the provision of ships, factories and public works and 
restitution of historical objects. 

Missions arrived from the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton. The former was concerned with a projected loan for road and 
port construction and the latter with a loan for airfield develop- 
ment. Point Four assistance from the United States continued 
to expand, and agreements were signed embracing additional 
projects of public administration, education and development of 
natural resources. 

Economically, the country continued to progress. Trade was 
good, and exports of coffee, the principal commodity, were satis- 
factorily maintained though slightly smaller than in preceding 
years. Other exports were steady. Foreign monetary reserves 
increased, but the Suez canal closure in November resulted in a 
restriction of shipping for exports. 

In Eritrea, in elections to the second four-yearly legislature, 
most members were elected for a second term, and the retiring 
chief executive and the president of the legislative assembly were 


unanimously re-elected. CFSESSTS) 


Education.— Ethiopia: Schools (1953-54): government primary 431, 
pupils 69,081, teachers 2,372; government secondary and vocational 11, 
pupils 2,155, teachers 117; private (all levels) 79, pupils 8,675. Teacher 
training colleges 2, students 533. Institutions of higher education 3 (in- 
cluding 1 university college), students 475 (including 200 at university 
college extension classes), teaching staff 34. Eritrea: Schools (1952): pri- 
mary 100, pupils 13,500; secondary and technical 16, pupils 1,367. One 
teacher training college with 80 students. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: Ethiopian dollar, with an exchange 
rate of Eth. $2.50 to the U.S. dollar, Budget: Ethiopia (1954-55 est.; 
1953-54 est. in parentheses): revenue Eth, $108,000,000 (Eth. $121,340,- 
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ooo); expenditure Eth. $108,170,341 (Eth. $121,295,606). ee a 
57 est.; 1955-56 est. in parentheses): revenue Eth. ao a ee 
$12,623,462); expenditure Eth. $12,952,456 (Eth. pe ae ced raga ‘ y 
circulation: (Dec. 1954) Eth. $118,682,613, (Dec. 1953) Eth. $114, pe 
ooo. Deposit money: (Dec. 1954) Eth. $119,801,764, (Dec. 1953) : 


$103,000,000. ' 

Foreign Trade.—(Sept. 1954—Sept. 1955): Imports Eth. $162,560,000; 
exports Eth. $154,010,000. ; 

Transport and Communications.—Ethio pia: Roads oe first class 

km.; x rehi in us 54): passenger cars 

075 km.; others 10,622 km. Motor vehicles in use (1954. S ; 
Seo commercial vehicles 3,700. Railways (1956) 784 km. Air transport 
(Ethiopian Airlines, 1955): 48,852,000 passenger-km. ; cargo, 2,808,000 
ton-km. Telephones (Jan. 1955) 5,825. Eritrea: Roads (1955): first class 
889 km.; others 2,240 km. Railways (1956) 306 km. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1955; 1954 In parentheses): bar- 
ley 600,000 (600,000); rapeseed 20,000 (20,000); sunflower seed 10,000 
(10,000); dry beans 75,000 (75,000); sesame 35,000 (35,000); lentils 
75,000 (75,000); (1954) millet (Ethiopia) 1,660,000, (Eritrea) 60,000; 
coffee 45,800; bananas 20,000; wheat (Ethiopia) 175,000, (Eritrea) 
2,000; maize (Ethiopia) 150,000, (Eritrea, 1953) 20,000; chick-peas 
(1953) 6,000. 


Ethnology: see ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Euratom: see Atomic ENERGY; EUROPEAN UNITY. 
European Coal and Steel Community: see European 
UNITY. 

European Defense Community: see ARMIES OF THE 
Wor.p; EvropeAN Unity; NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANI- 
ZATION. 

European Payments Union: sce ExCHANGE CONTROL AND 
EXCHANGE RATES. 


. Since the end of World War II the idea of 
European Unity. strengthening Europe by a union of the 
various European countries has occupied much public attention. 
The year 1952 marked the high point on the road to European 
unity. In that year the European Coal and Steel Community 
(E.C.S.C.) was set up and the treaties establishing the European 
Defense Community (E.D.C.) were signed. In the same year it 
was proposed to draft a treaty establishing a European political 
community. Since that time no real progress on the road to 
European unity has been achieved. 

The E.D.C. was rejected by France and was replaced by the 
Western European union (W.E.U.) for common military defense, 
a union consisting of Great Britain and the six nations of the 
European Coal and Steel Community—France, Italy, the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, Belgium, Luxembourg and the Nether- 
lands. 

The Council of Europe.—The largest of the various Euro- 
pean organizations is the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation (O.E.E.C.), of which Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, the German Federal Republic, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey and the United Kingdom belong and of 
which Canada and the United States are associated members. 
The second largest organization is the Council of Europe, with 
its seat in Strasbourg, Fr. The council, which is purely advisory, 
considers such matters as European co-operation in economic, 
social and political affairs. It was enlarged when Austria joined 
the other 15 members in April 1956. By that step Austria, until 
recently partly under Soviet occupation, joined western Europe, 
and although militarily neutral, showed that spiritually it belongs 
to the west. 

The door of the Council of Europe has always been left open 
since the organization was formed, to admit nations from the area 
called eastern Europe, in the hope that with the rolling back 
of the “iron curtain” the division of western and eastern Europe 
will cease. 

The second important event at the April 16-23 session of the 
Council of Europe’s Consultative Assembly was the election by 
acclamation of the Belgian senator, Fernand Dehousse, as presi- 
dent of the Assembly to replace Guy Mollet who w 


Of as soon to be- 
come French prime minister. 
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The Council of Europe also adopted its own flag, with 12 gole 
stars forming a circle in the centre of an azure blue field. The 
stars were always to be r2 in number, not to indicate any num- 
ber of member states, but because 12 is regarded as a symbo. 
of completeness and perfection. ; 

European Coal and Steel Community.—The European Coa® 
and Steel Community is a much narrower unit than the Counci 
of Europe, consisting of only six member states; but it repre: (j 
sents a much closer approach to the goal of co-operation and inte} 
gration than does the Council of Europe. In March 1956 the 
Common Assembly of the E.C.S.C., meeting at Brussels, Belg.) 
approved the general principles of the proposed treaty for furtheil} 
economic integration, which would allow the establishment of ef} 
common market for the six nations. However, the problem of the) 
integration of atomic energy led to a split between those wh«/j 
advocated private enterprise in the development of atomic energy 
and those who stood for collective enterprise. Some of thi) 
speakers also insisted that the treaty concerning atomic energy) 
had to assure that the energy produced would be directed ex!” 
clusively to peaceful uses. 

The proposal for the creation of a common market envisaged 
its gradual establishment by reducing customs duties by 30% 
in four-year stages, by abolishing government subsidies, by the) 
creation of a common investment fund and of another fund t 
finance retraining persons losing their jobs through economic in i 
tegration. 

EURATOM.—Serious consideration in the field of Europea 
union was given during 1956 to the creation of a supranational 
atomic energy community (EURATOM) established among thd), 
six nations of the E.C.S.C., but opened to Great Britain ang 
others to join. The Action Committee for the United States o@ 
Europe, which was formed by Jean Monnet at the end of 1955). 
concentrated on seeking rapid agreement ‘on a definite project tdi. 
pool atomic energy resources and their development in wes | 
Europe. It suggested the formation of a high authority simila|) 
to that which directed the European Coal and Steel Community| 
Thus EURATOM could become a second step toward a Euro}, 
pean federation which was the avowed goal of Monnet’s Actiox! 
Committee. Europe is an energy-deficit area, and therefore large}, 
scale industrial application of the energy released by nuclear fis > 
sion is of vital importance. The situation was much aggravatecp 
by the Suez canal crisis in the fall of 1956, which dramatized thi) 
need for additional energy sources for Europe. The Suez cana q 


western Europe where it was most urgently needed to make uy) 
for the growing coal deficit. Although nuclear power could no | 
be developed quickly enough under any circumstances to be 0% 
immediate help, it would nevertheless have great long-range im) 


portance, to diminish the growing dependence of western Eu i 
rope on outside sources for its supply of power. By the end o a 
Sept. 1956 five of the six parliaments (all but that of Italy) o| 
the proposed member nations of EURATOM had adopted reso! 
lutions approving, in principle, the pooling of their atomic re! 
sources. 

In this connection it may be noted that there exists a Europear 
Organization for Nuclear Research (C.E.R.N.) with its seat ir) 
Geneva, Switz., but this centre is exclusively dedicated to re) 
search. It was expected that its smaller synchro-cyclotron woulc) 
be ready for use in 1957 and that its proton synchroton, whick” 
would be the largest in Europe, would be in operation by 1960 
Twelve member states, including Switzerland, participate ir 
CERN. t 

EURATOM and Great Britain—The United States pledgec 
its support to the projected European Atomic Energy Authority) 
in Feb. 1956 during a visit of René Mayer, chairman of the Higk 
Authority of the E.C.S.C., to Washington, D.C. Pres. Dwight D. 
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RUSSIA’S ‘GENEROUS’ OFFER,” a cartoon of 1956 by Yardley of the Balti- 
pore Sun (Md.) 

\isenhower assured Mayer that the United States would sup- 
prt any form the European nations might choose for their 
remic energy co-operation. Great Britain, however, was more 
Iluctant in its support at the beginning, fearing that a supra- 
ational economic grouping on the continent would tend to dis- 
‘iminate against countries outside the grouping. Great Britain 
youred a program without supranational controls, allowing 
wnsiderable flexibility to the member countries. Instead of join- 
bg the projected EURATOM. Great Britain proposed a form 
i association through the wider channel of the Organization for 
meropean Economic Co-operation. In July 1956 the council of 
ae O.E.E.C. at its meeting in Paris, Fr., decided to set up a 
Peering committee for nuclear energy, to devise a system of se- 
mrity controls for the nuclear undertakings in which European 
intions could join to form a limited pooling of their efforts, and 
+ co-ordinate whatever joint nuclear programs might emerge. 
torts were made to conciliate the two opposite points of view, 
~ a supranational pool covering the whole nuclear field (as 
oposed by the six E.C.S.C. nations) and of less extensive co- 
eration for specific limited projects. It was suggested that 
be six nations build their own isotope separation plant while 
,aring a plant for the chemical treatment of irradiated fuels 
ith the other nations. On the other hand, the same council 
Meeting of the O.E.E.C. witnessed a more favourable British 
titude toward the plan for creating a common European market 
‘4 free-trade area in Europe as distinct from a customs union. 
. that way Great Britain could retain its imperial preference 
riffs. 

‘Western European Union.—The Western European union 
WW.E.U.) to which the six nations of the E.C.S.C. and Great 
ititain belong took the first steps in 1956 toward an initiative in 
‘e control of arms production of the seven member nations. On 
~pt. 15, 1956, the W.E.U. council met in Paris. It was called at 
ie suggestion of the German Federal Republic whose govern- 
ent was alarmed by the rumour of long-range intentions of the 
Inited States and British governments to reduce their armed 
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forces stationed in western Germany. The council meeting agreed 
that a prior accord had to precede any reduction of conventional 
armed forces in favour of nuclear weapons. Representatives of 
the United States and Canada attended the meeting as observers. 
It was generally agreed that the problem of reduction of ground 
forces should be discussed together by the western allies and 
a general agreement reached before any one nation made a de- 
cision. In any case the over-all strength of the western alliance 
should be maintained, although the nature of this strength could 
change in the future according to technical studies which were 
being carried out. In this respect, the functions of the Western 
European union tended to merge into those of the North Atlantic 
Treaty organization (NATO), in which all the member nations 
participated. 

At the beginning of October new moves were made to 
strengthen western European union. The reasons for these moves 
were twofold: the revelation of Europe’s weakness in the Suez 
canal crisis, and the agreement between France and the German 
Federal Republic about the future of the Saar territory. The 
west German chancellor, Konrad Adenauer, stressed in Oct. 1956, 
that a united and independent Europe would be a powerful 
factor, independent from the Soviet Union, but also independent 
from the United States. Adenauer made the point that such a 
united Europe had been for many years the goal of United 
States policy. He also stressed the need to unite not only the six 
countries of the E.C.S.C. but to create a link between Great 
Britain and a federally united Europe. At the same time Great 
Britain moved nearer to the acceptance of a proposal to create a 
free-trade region linking western Europe with Great Britain 
and, if possible, with nations of the British Commonwealth. 
Great Britain would thus form the link between western Europe 
and the Commonwealth. It was hoped that such a new form of 
co-operation would restore the positions of influence of Great 
Britain and Europe in world affairs. On the other hand, Italian 
Foreign Minister Gaetano. Martino, in opening the discussion of 
Italian foreign policy before the Italian parliament at the begin- 
ning of October, stressed the need of a wider western solidarity. 
He warned that ‘“‘otherwise we shall be exposed, one by one, to 
attacks carried out by political means. It is, therefore, necessary 
to devise new instruments of western collaboration more ade- 
quate to face a new situation.” 

(See also ARMIES OF THE WORLD; FoREIGN AID PROGRAMS, 
U.S.; NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION. ) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Louis Arment, ‘Atomic Energy and the Future of 
Europe,” Foreign Affairs (July 1956); Henry L. Mason, The European 
Coal and Steel Community (The Hague, 1955); Jacques Trempont, 
L’Unification de l’ Europe (Amiens, 1955). (H. Ko.) 


Events of the Year: see CALENDAR OF EVENTs, 1956, pages 
65-80. 


Exchange Control and Exchange Rates. 


In 1955 and the first half of 1956 there were few changes of 
major importance either in exchange rates or in exchange con- 
trol systems. On the whole, production and trade continued to 
expand, and conditions approaching full employment prevailed 
in many countries. Indeed there was a growing tendency for ag- 
gregate demand to outrun the supply of goods and services, and 
signs of inflation appeared in several countries. 

The signs of strain were particularly clear in the sterling 
area, in France, in Turkey and in various Latin-American 
countries which had been unable by either fiscal or monetary 
measures to adjust domestic demand to changes in foreign ex- 
change earnings. 

In Europe the European Payments union continued to func- 
tion smoothly, there were no important exchange rate changes, 
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and some measures of detail were taken, notably in Belgium- 
Luxembourg, Germany and the Netherlands, to ease restrictions 
on the use of foreign exchange. In Latin America the devaluation 
of the peso in Argentina and the partial depreciations in Chile 
and Uruguay were the most significant developments. In the 
middle east the unification of the Iranian exchange rate struc- 
ture was a noteworthy improvement. In the far east the con- 
tinued improvement of economic conditions brought some easing 
of exchange restrictions in Japan, while in Indonesia they were 
tightened in response to renewed balance of payments difficul- 
ties. : 

United States.—Since World War II the U.S. payments po- 
sition had been a decisive factor in the stability of many other 
countries throughout the world. In the last year or two, however, 
the rest of the world had shown itself better able to withstand 
the shock at least of moderate business fluctuations in the United 
States. This was so not only because of increasing economic 
strength abroad. Imports of goods and services were also be- 
coming more important to the United States while dollar pay- 
ments by the U.S. government to foreign countries were 
considerably larger than before the war and were not directly 
affected by business conditions. Further, U.S. income from in- 
vestment abroad was now derived to a much greater extent from 
direct investments and was therefore much more flexible than 
service on fixed-interest obligations. In the first half of 1956, as 
in 1955, foreign countries as a whole continued to strengthen 
their positions by accumulating gold and dollar assets through 
transactions with the United States, while the gold stock of the 
United States remained virtually stationary. The U.S. dollar 
still stood at a substantial premium in the free foreign exchange 
markets of various countries. As in 1955, however, that premium 
reflected unfavourable economic conditions in the country in 
question rather than a general imbalance in payments between 
the United States and the rest of the world. 

Canada.—As it had done for several years, Canada continued 
to allow the exchange rate to be determined by free market 
forces. Indeed, in March 1956 the government removed the last 
restrictions on transactions in gold. In the latter part of 1955 
and the first months of 1956, its balance of payments position 
was rather less favourable. For 1955 as a whole, Canada’s 
deficit on current account was $665,000,000, against $431,000,- 
ooo in 1954. At the same time the inflow of long-term capital 
showed a tendency to slacken as the interest rate spread be- 
tween Canada and the United States narrowed. As a result 
Canadian reserves of gold and U.S. dollars declined slightly 
from the end of Sept. 1955 to the end of April 1956 and, re- 
flecting these changes, the exchange rate for the Canadian dol- 
lar drifted downward to around par with the U.S. dollar in the 
winter of 1955 and spring of 1956 for the first time in more 
than two years. In the second quarter of 1956, however, 
Canadian long-term capital receipts rose again, and despite a 
continuing large import surplus, the fall in gold and U.S. 
dollar reserves stopped, and they stood at $1,904,000,000 at 
the end of July compared with $1,946,000,000 in Sept. 1955. 
The exchange rate for the Canadian dollar rose appreciably 
again and stood at U.S. $1.02 per Canadian dollar at the end of 
July. 

Latin America.—Because of deteriorating terms of trade, 
failure to provide adequate incentives to producers of agri- 
cultural exports and a continuing inflation, the international 
economic position of Argentina had worsened steadily in the 
last few years. On Oct. 27, 1955, Argentina announced a sub- 
stantial devaluation of the peso. A single official exchange 
rate of 18 pesos per U.S. dollar replaced the former multiple 
rate structure, and a free exchange market was established to 
be applicable to minor exports, capital goods imports, payments 
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for services and capital transactions. In order to allow for 
future cost increases the full benefit of the devaluation wag 
not passed on to the exporters of major agricultural products; 
taxes of 25% being levied on exports of greasy wool, cattle 
hides and hogs, 15% on meat and dairy products and wool tops 
and 10% on cereals, linseed and cotton. The free rate fel 
steeply at first, reaching 42 pesos per dollar by the end 0 
Feb. 1956, but it subsequently recovered sharply as the mino)}} 
exports were stimulated, imports were still kept on an austerity} 
basis, and some foreign capital began to flow into the country 
again. On Aug. 6 the free peso was quoted at 28 to the dollayj 
in New York. | 

Over the past years Argentina had accumulated very substan} 
tial debts to western European countries, and in some cases the 
repayment of these debts was restricting exports from Europe tq 
Argentina. To facilitate the settlement of them, multilateral pay 
ments arrangements were set up in July 1956 with the so-callec} 
Paris club, comprising Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom 
and, later, Italy. All payments and collections with these coun 
tries could be in any of their currencies, which were therefore} 
transferable among them. 

The exchange system in Bolivia remained substantially un. 
changed. All exports were made by government agencies, while 
importers had to purchase exchange at the official rate of 19¢ 
bolivianos per U.S. dollar plus import surcharges ranging uf 
to 15 times the official rate. However, the persistent weaknes: 
in the country’s international economic position was reflectec| 
in the continued steep rise in the free rate, applicable to in, 
visible transactions, from 3,600 bolivianos per dollar at the enc) 
of Sept. 1955 to no less than 7,360 per dollar by the end oi/ 
June 1956. 

In Brazil inflationary pressures persisted, originating largely) 
from budget deficits and the expansion of bank credit. Witk 
imports restricted for lack of foreign exchange, however, anc} 
with coffee exports to the United States recovering, the balancé 
of payments position improved somewhat, and foreign exchange) 
reserves tended to rise in the first half of 1956. There were! 
no important changes in the system of multiple exchange rates | 
but the weakness of Brazil’s position was reflected in the con- 
tinuing tendency for a greater proportion of exports to be solé 
at the more depreciated rates. The free rate also declined in 
the first half of the year and stood at 76 cruzeiros to the dollar 
at the end of July. The multilateral payments arrangements 
made in Aug. 1955 between Brazil on the one hand and the 
United Kingdom, Germany and the Netherlands on the other 
were extended to Belgium in Nov. 1955. This system, known as 
the Hague club, came into being for the same reasons as the mul- 
tilateral payments arrangements made by Argentina with western 
European countries. 

For several years inflation had put a continuous strain on 
the Chilean balance of payments, and in 1955 a partial deprecia- 
tion of the peso had been carried through, with most transactions: 
taking place at 300 pesos to the dollar.'In the spring of 1956 
the government instituted credit controls and wage policies to 
curb the inflation, and following this a system of free exchange 
rates was introduced in April 1956, replacing the multiple rate 
structure previously in effect. The principal free rate, applicable 
to all exports, imports and a few capital transactions, fluctuated 
between 490 and 495 pesos per dollar in the summer, while the 
other free rate, used for tourist expenditures and most capital 
transfers, moved above soo. 

Since the fall of 1954 when coffee prices had declined some- 
what from their extraordinarily high level, the international 
economic position of Colombia had remained rather precarious. 
The multiple exchange rate structure was maintained in 1955, and 
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jin October the proportion of imports coming in at the free and 
more depreciated rate was greatly increased. There were still 
(large commercial arrears, and importers had to wait about six 
months to obtain the exchange required to make their payments. 
In July the Colombian authorities offered importers with ap- 
plications for foreign exchange pending the immediate allocation 
yof exchange at the current official rate of 2 2.50 pesos per dollar 
for half their pending allocations, provided that they purchased 
the rest in the free market at a rate then about 4.60 pesos per 
dollar. If they preferred to wait their turn, they would receive 
he whole amount at the official, and of course very much more 
avourable, rate. 

_ Ecuador’s position was also weak, and in late 1955 and early 
7956 exchange reserves, which were already at a low level, de- 
blined still further. To halt this the authorities took various 
measures mainly to restrict imports by either prohibiting cer- 
fain categories or allowing them to come in at the free and 
ore depreciated rate. This rate, which was affected by the in- 
-ervention of the authorities to prevent speculative movements, 
Hropped from 17.35 sucres per U.S. dollar at the end of Sept. 
«955 to 18.62 at the end of July 1956. 

_ As of March 1, 1956, Paraguay established a new par value of 
Oo guaranies per U.S. dollar, replacing the former par of 21 
iwuaranies. At the same time the complicated multiple rate sys- 
hem, which had involved discrimination among currencies as well 
Hs among categories of payments, was greatly simplified. The 
@ew rate was applicable to all exports and government trans- 
nections, to payments for essential imports and certain services. 
“or nonessential imports an exchange surcharge of 25 guaranies 
eer dollar was temporarily imposed, while capital transactions 
nd other services took place at the free market rate which 
\tood at 129 guaranies per dollar at the end of June. 

| Despite the measures taken earlier in 1955 to avert a loss 
a reserves, Uruguay’s foreign exchange position remained un- 
avourable. To encourage various exports (for instance, wool 
aps) premiums were given for exports of them. Then on Aug. 4, 
b956, a new system, basically a partial depreciation, was intro- 
suced. It established a certificate market for all commercial 
wansactions, exporters of different products being permitted to 
etain a varying percentage of their foreign exchange earnings 
hich they would sell to importers of goods other than those 
beemed essential. 

Sterling Area.—lIn the first half of 1955 the position of 
¢terling had deteriorated sharply. Although monetary measures 
had been taken in the United Kingdom to halt the decline in 
eserves, the gold and dollar holdings of the sterling area, held 
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by the U.K., continued to fall till the end of the year, when 
they stood at $2,120,000,000, only $120,000,000 above the level 
generally regarded as critical. Part of this fall was seasonal, 
for exports of important sterling commodities are concentrated 
in the first half of the year, but the fact that they rose only 
to $2,405,000,000 at the end of July, and dropped by $129,000,- 
ooo in August, the first‘month of the Suez canal crisis, was indi- 
cation enough of the continuing strain. Exports continued to 
rise, but imports kept pace; the opinion grew that the steps 
taken in 1955 were not drastic enough, and it occasioned no sur- 
prise when in Feb. 1956 the Bank of England raised the redis- 
count rate again, to the very high level of 5.50%. 

These developments were reflected in the continued weakness 
of sterling exchange rates. Though the selling rate for U.S. 
account sterling firmed slightly from $2.79 per pound sterling 
at the end of Sept. 1955 to almost $2.81 at the end of Feb. 
1956, it had dropped again in July and August practically to 
$2.78, the lower of the limits within which it was permitted 
to move. Indeed, it was reported that on some days in August 
official intervention had been necessary to prevent the rate’s 
falling below that point. Movements in rates for transferable 
and security sterling were similar; in the spring the gap be- 
tween them was smaller than it had hitherto been, suggesting 
a greater measure of interchangeability. In the early summer, 
however, the spread widened again. The sterling rate for pur- 
chases of dollar securities showed further weakness, falling by 
the end of July to $2.66 per pound sterling, while the authorities 
had to support the transferable rate in order to hold it above 
$2.75. 

Among the other sterling area countries Australia was still 
beset by balance of payments difficulties. The measures taken 
in Oct. 1955 to reduce aggregate demand and restrict imports 
did not prove sufficient, and Australia’s international reserves, 
largely held in sterling, fell from the equivalent of $721,000,000 
at the end of Sept. 1955 to $579,000,000 at the end of April 
1956. Widespread increases in indirect taxes were therefore in- 
troduced in March, further restrictions in imports at the begin- 
ning of July, while exchange allowances for Australian tourists 
in the sterling area were reduced. By the middle of the year the 
decline in reserves appeared to have been halted. 

Pakistan had devalued the rupee in 1955. In October of that 
year the government introduced a retention quota scheme, allow- 
ing exporters of some commodities to keep certain percentages 
of their earnings of foreign exchange and use them to purchase 
specified imports. 

Continental Europe.—A steady demand for steel and capital 

goods reinforced the already 
strong international economic 
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ever, only very slightly higher than the official rate. With this 
action Belgium and Luxembourg had restored complete freedom 
for capital transactions in foreign exchange and in gold. : 

In Finland the practice of quoting fixed buying and selling 
rates for various western European countries was abolished on 
Jan. 1, 1956. This move was made possible by the substitution 
of agreements providing for some degree of transferability for 
the purely bilateral agreements between Finland and these coun- 
tries. 

The international financial position of France, which had im- 
proved considerably in 1955, deteriorated sharply in 1956. The 
causes were several. The severe winter seriously affected agri- 
cultural production and made necessary large imports of wheat 
and other foods. The increased military effort in North Africa 
necessitated large imports and also withdrew labour from in- 
dustry, and the strain on French resources was only too notice- 
ably reflected in the upward movement of prices. At the same 
time prices of certain imported raw materials rose, while WES: 
military aid declined. Gold and foreign exchange reserves, which 
had risen to $2,120,000,000 at the end of 1955, had fallen to 
$1,858,000,000 at the end of June, and the indications were that 
most of the $750,000,000 increase registered in 1955 would be 
wiped out by the end of the year. In the circumstances it was 
not surprising that gold prices and black market rates for the 
franc rose, the rate for the U.S. dollar standing well above 400 
by mid-year, compared with an official parity of 350. 

The position of the Federal Republic of Germany, on the con- 
trary, continued strong. Exports still rose faster than imports, 
and the rapid inflow of foreign exchange went on, stimulated in 
the early summer by unfounded rumours that a revaluation of 
the deutschemark was imminent, and also by an inflow of foreign 
short-term capital attracted to Germany by the relatively high 
interest rates prevailing. From $2,969,000,000 at the end of 
Sept. 1955, the reserves of the Bank Deutscher Lander rose to 
$3,449,000,000 at the end of May 1956. In that month the mone- 
tary authorities took certain measures to relax somewhat the 
exchange control regulations applicable to residents. They were 
given permission to purchase marketable foreign shares and 
bonds, and were allowed to maintain foreign exchange accounts 
for an unlimited period with the Foreign Trade banks. Whereas 
previously German residents had been allowed to hold such ac- 
counts for only six months, from May 6 on they had full freedom 
to decide whether and when to sell their foreign exchange to the 
central bank. This change caused a dip in the central bank’s 
foreign exchange holdings in June, but this merely represented a 
shift of funds from it to the Foreign Exchange banks. 

In Greece most of the few remaining exchange taxes on exports 
of olive oil were removed in Nov. 1955 in order to maintain 
prices and stimulate exports in the face of a considerable in- 
crease in output. In Jan. 1956 a significant change was made 
when imports of gold in all forms were freed from all exchange 
control or custorns formalities. This measure was taken in order 
to limit profits from arbitrage operations with foreign markets 
and thus lower the domestic drachma price of the sovereign. As 
a result the discrepancy between gold prices in Greece and in 
foreign markets narrowed, but in July it was apparently still 
sufficient to make gold imports into Greece attractive. 

In 1956 the Italian international economic position continued 
to mprove. On June 8, 1956, a new decree law became effective, 
co-ordinating and simplifying the basic exchange control regula- 
tions. The new law also liberalized the system of payments by 
introducing a free market in Italy for foreign bank notes. 

Some ane steps were taken in 1956 to relax exchange con- 
trols in the Netherlands. As from Jan. 14, residents were allowed 
to purchase foreign securities without first h 


‘ aving to obtain 
a licence, and the range of goods 


for which import or export 
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licences were required was considerably reduced, while on July 9 

guilder balances were made more widely transferable with the 
establishment of the “transferable guilder area” covering not’ 
only the member countries of the European Payments union but | 
also Brazil, Chile, Finland and certain other countries. Until | 
early in 1956 gold and foreign exchange reserves, bolstered by 
foreign purchases of Dutch securities, remained at the substantial } 
level of about $1,300,000,000 in spite of an increasing trade’ 
deficit, but by the middle of the year the inflow of capital had} 
ceased and reserves began to fall. 

The international economic position of Turkey, which had’ 
deteriorated since 1954, did not improve in 1956. Although] 
exchange controls were tightened, the balance of payments on} 
current account still showed a very large deficit, commercial 
arrears had not yet been liquidated, and the value of the lira} 
continued to fall on the black market. Whereas the curb rate} 
for the U.S. dollar had stood at £T9.15 at the end of Sept. 1955, } 
by the end of May 1956 it had fallen to £T12.80 per U.S. dollar} 
compared with an official rate of only £T 2.80. i, 

Major changes were introduced in the Yugoslav foreign ex-4 
change system at the beginning of 1956. Exporters, who had} 
previously been allowed to retain 10% of their export proceeds} 
for their own use or for sale in the free market, were henceforth 
permitted to retain only 1% for their own use, and the free} 
market was abolished. Foreign exchange had to be surrendered to} 
the National bank at rates which varied according to the type of} 
exports involved and was allocated to importers often at rates} 
which varied with the nature of the goods to be imported. A} 
334% premium was also henceforth applied to the official rate of 7 
exchange applicable to foreign tourist expenditures in Yugoslavia,} 
resulting in an effective rate of 400 dinars per U.S. dollar com-} 
pared with the par value of 300. ° “ | 

Far East.—A new currency, the riel, had been introduced in} 
Cambodia, and on March 21, 1956, its gold parity was officially 
set at 25.3905 mg. of gold. q 

Indonesia’s international economic position, which had im-} 
proved in 1955, began to deteriorate again in 1956. From $253,<4 
000,000 on Dec. 31, 1955, gold and convertible foreign exchange} 
reserves had declined to only $132,000,000 on July 11, 1956.) 
The move to simplify the exchange rate structure was therefore} 
reversed, and on Aug. 6, 1956, a new system of export induce-| 
ment certificates was introduced. Export premiums on minor ex-} 
ports were abolished, and instead exporters received negotiable! 
certificates equivalent to from 3% to 20% of their export re-! 
ceipts. These certificates could be used for invisible payments and} 
to import goods for which exchange was not made available. 

The foreign exchange position of Japan continued to improve! 
in 1956. As a result, selected trading firms were permitted to 
hold foreign exchange on their own account, the foreign exchange! 
market was extended to permit forward transactions, and in other 
ways also measures were taken to relax control over foreign ex- 
change and normalize Japan’s foreign exchange transactions. 

A new currency, the kip, was introduced in Laos in Dec. 1955. 
In May 1956 the kip rate was at 5.50 French francs per kip in 
the Hong Kong free market. 

The ties between the French franc and the Vietnamese piaster 
were also loosened. The convention fixing the exchange parity 
between the two currencies was abrogated as from Jan. 1, 1956) 
and an exchange market was established in Saigon. The official 
parity of the piaster remained at 35 per U.S. dollar; the free 
market rate opened at 72 piasters and subsequently rose to 74.5 
piasters per dollar in August. 

(See also Gop; INTERNATIONAL Monetary FUND ; INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE; TARIFFS.) (A. STE.) 
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i) oti H The year 1956 saw a con- 
Xploration and Discovery. siderable amount of ex- 
tee oy activity, of which the largest part was preparatory 
ork for the International Geophysical year exploration in Ant- 
arctica. During 1956 several parties from various nations went to 
‘Antarctica to set up bases and otherwise prepare for the large 
/pperation in the following year. (For an account of these activi- 
ies, see ANTARCTICA.) 

Mountaineering exploration had a successful season. Mt. 
‘Everest was climbed for the second time on May 24, 1956, by a 
Swiss team which included veterans of previous climbs in the 
fimalayas. The Swiss group also climbed Lhotse, an adjacent 
igh peak, on May 18. A Japanese party led by Yuko Maki 
ceached the summit of Manaslu, 26,658 ft. high, on May 9. Dur- 
ng the summer of 1956 Gasherbrum II in the Himalayas, which 
3s 26,360 ft. high, was climbed by an Austrian party. 

In the Andes, a Dutch party climbed Vicanota, Salcantay and 
5oray in Peru. A French expedition, led by Lionel Terray, climbed 

harcraraju, a Peruvian peak 20,013 ft. high, in July. This 
mountain is considered to be extremely difficult. An Italian ex- 
bedition was attempting Mt. Sarmiento in Tierra del Fuego. 
Phe peak is only 7.546 ft. high, but is heavily snow covered and 
aas glaciers running down to the sea. The expedition included a 
¢eologist, a topographer and other scientific personnel. The moun- 
jain is considered one of the most difficult and inaccessible on 
‘he South American continent. Almost simultaneously, a Chilean 
urmy party led by Capt. René Cajardo climbed a peak named 
Djos del Salado, which also lies in the main backbone of the 
Andes, inland from the town of Copiapo. Its summit is just in- 
lide Chilean territory. This party made a barometric determina- 
lion of the altitude as 7,084 m., which if later proved correct 
would make the mountain slightly higher than Aconcagua’s 
040 m. 
_ The year 1956 saw new records established in the geophysical 
«xploration of the earth. An oil well drill reached a depth of more 
whan 22,000 ft. below the surface of the ground, or somewhat 
nore than 1,000 ft. farther than the previous record boring. The 
vell was in Louisiana and started from near sea level. In the op- 
‘osite direction, an unmanned balloon launched from Minnesota 
seached an altitude of 142,900 ft., a new record for a free bal- 
son. The balloon carried cosmic ray equipment and other in- 
trumentation, and was made of a thin plastic material, inflated 
vith helium. The flight, made in September, was a part of the 
Iniversity of Minnesota (Minneapolis) cosmic ray research pro- 
yam. 

Also in September a new altitude record for manned craft was 
sstablished when a U.S. air force rocket-propelled Bell X-2 
zached an altitude of approximately 124,000 ft. The pilot was 
apt. Ivan C. Kincheloe. The flight took off from Edwards air 
soree base in California. As usual, the rocket ship was attached 

>a larger ship, a Boeing B-s5o0, and was cut loose when the carrier 
1ad reached about 30,000 ft. The new altitude record exceeded 
yy far the previously announced records, and was almost as high 
}s the unmanned free balloon record. 
| On Nov. 8, 1956, two U.S. navy balloonists soared to a record 
Mtitude of about 76,000 ft., breaking the former record for 
Ianned balloon flight of 72,395 ft. set in 1936. Lieut. Com. 
(Malcolm D. Ross and Lieut. Com. Morton L. Lewis, riding in an 
uminum globe beneath a helium-filled plastic balloon, took 

lif near Rapid City, S.D., and landed about 140 mi. away in 
ebraska. 

| Numerous other exploring expeditions were in the field during 
b956, or had recently returned. A party of seven men under the 
sadership of Edward R. LaChapelle of Alta, Utah, embarked 
y on the ninth consecutive season of field work in the American 
|seographical society’s program of scientific studies on the Juneau 
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ice field in Alaska. As in several preceding seasons, the focus of 
the glaciological, seismological, meteorological and botanical in- 
vestigations was Lemon Creek glacier; the Jamesway hut, located 
on the southeastern ridge that borders the glacier, was occupied 
during July and August. 

Leonard J. Brass, associate curator in the department of mam- 
mals of the American Museum of Natural History, New York 
city, headed a scientific collecting team that planned to work for 
nine months in the eastern islands of the Papua area. The ex- 
pedition was sponsored by Richard Archbold, a research associ- 
ate of the American Museum of Natural History and president of 
Archbold Expeditions. The expedition planned to work first on 
Normanby and Fergusson Islands in the D’Entrecasteaux group, 
making extensive collections of mammals and plants. In addition 
to vascular plants, the group would collect mosses, liverworts 
and lichens. Plans also called for field work on the Louisiade 
archipelago and Woodlark Island, and for limited study and col- 
lection of reptiles, amphibians, fresh-water fishes, insects and 
birds. 

The first members of a team of research workers and their 
assistants left New York to continue work on a geologic and 
ecologic survey in the West Indies that it was believed might 
throw new light on the relationships between present-day com- 
munities of living organisms and those that existed thousands 
of years ago. The expedition, led by Norman D. Newell, curator 
of historical geology at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, would make use of such techniques of investigation as skin 
diving and underwater and aerial photography in an attempt to 
bring back evidence of the history of life to be found in the 
waters of the Great Bahama bank. 

The Peabody museum of Salem, Mass., sponsored an expedi- 
tion to the South Seas by the yacht “Varua,” captained by Wil- 
liam Robinson and including a photographer, Eliot Elisofohn, 
and an entomologist, David Bonnet. During a lengthy cruise 
among the Pacific islands, the expedition attempted to trace the 
origins of the Polynesian people. A new approach was used in an 
endeavour to determine the possible origin of the Polynesians. 
Recent findings of entomologists and research workers indicated 
that a particular type of filaria, apparently confined to people 
of the Polynesian race, is distributed throughout the archipelago 
and also extends across the Pacific to the mainland of Southeast 
Asia. 

An expedition to northwest Spitsbergen was carried out by 
Nottingham (Eng.) university, which conducted studies in glaci- 
ology and geology and made a survey of the Loven islands. An 
Oxford university expedition returned from Northeast Land, 
where extensive ice thickness measurements were made. Cam- 
bridge university sent an expedition to east Greenland, which 
made a systematic collection of rocks in the area and did general 
ethnological, botanical and zoological collecting. The ring-footed 
and barnacle geese were banded in a study of bird migration 
patterns. 

Exploration by members of the National Speleological society’s 
Flint Ridge project disclosed that Floyd Collins Crystal cave 
in Kentucky is actually the nucleus of a cave system larger than 
any other now known. This exploration uncovered many miles 
of cave passages, including connections between Crystal cave 
and other nearby caves, showing that integration exists in the 
Flint Ridge cave system. Passages already surveyed or explored 
in the system totalled 32 mi. 

The city of Tikal, Guatemala, largest and possibly oldest site 
of Mayan civilization, was being explored and partially restored 
by the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Tikal, deep in 
the rain forests of the Petén region and virtually deserted for 
nearly a millennium, is a foliage-covered metropolis of skyscraper 
temples, lavish palaces, dwellings, paved expressways and long- 


“COLUMBIAN AVENUE,” a passage in the Flint Ridge (Ky.) cave system 
which led to the discovery in 1956 of hitherto unexplored areas of the Floyd 
Collins Crystal cave and established it as the largest cave system in the west- 
ern hemisphere 


dry reservoirs. Occupied for 2,000 to 3,000 years up to about the 
1oth century A.D., Tikal was rediscovered about a century ago, 
but was accessible only by muleback until the Guatemalan air 
force built a landing strip nearby. 

Oceanographic research continued during 1956. The ‘““Vema,” 
research ship of the Lamont Geophysical laboratory, made sev- 
eral research voyages, studying the ocean and the ocean floor. 
During January seismic refraction studies were made in the west- 
ern Caribbean, the Cayman trench and the Puerto Rican trench. 
During the summer the ship was taken to the Mediterranean for 
a study of the Nile delta. It was planned to study the rate of 
exchange between the Atlantic and the Mediterranean waters, 
and to seek any evidences of the turbidity current which might 
have been produced by the Orléansville earthquake which took 
place in Sept. 1954. 

The French oceanographic vessel, the “Calypso,” in an expedi- 
tion in which the National Geographic society co-operated, began 
a study of the 18,500-ft. deep off the coast of Liberia in the 
equatorial Atlantic. If successful, the next study would be made 
in the Romanche trench, the 25,0o00-ft. deep which is one of the 
deepest in the Atlantic. Harold Edgerton of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, was to accompany the ex- 
pedition, to test his new high-intensity underwater light. The 
camera and light were to be lowered on a nylon line, which is 
practically weightless when submerged, since it has almost the 
same density as sea water. 

In Africa, Oxford university had an expedition operating in 
the High Atlas, making comparative studies of the dry southern 
slopes and the moister northern slopes. 

Cambridge university had an expedition in the Tibesti moun- 
tains, part of a study of this area which included a general survey 
from the coast of Libya as far as Gatrun. 

A United States-Australian scientific cruise was made on a 
British submarine in an endeavour to determine the exact shape 
of the earth. Sponsored by the office of naval research, the 7,500- 
mi. cruise was made by H.M.S. “Telemachus” between June 1 
and Aug. 1. The “Telemachus” crossed the Tasman sea from 
Sydney, Austr., to New Zealand, then zigzagged across the Tonga- 
Kermadec trench between the Tasman sea and the open Pacific 
ocean. Observations were made from the submerged submarine 


at depths ranging from 50 to 200 ft., where disturbances from 


Surface waves are sufficiently reduced to allow precise measure- 
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ments. The Tonga-Kermadec trench, which is about 1,200 nauti-} 
cal miles long, extends from Samoa to New Zealand. Along the 
sides of the trench the ocean depth is about 15,000 to 20,000 ft.) 
and the trench itself is about 10,000 ft. deep, making the distance} 
from the surface of the ocean to the bottom of the trench a total 
of about 25,000 to 30,000 ft., one of the deepest ocean floors if 
the world. During the trip about 130 gravity measurements were) 
made by Hugh H. Traphagen of the Lamont Geological observa-} 
tory and Stewart Gunson of the Australian bureau of mineral} 
resources. The Tonga-Kermadec trench is of particular interest} 
to geologists and geophysicists, since it is believed to be an initial) 
stage in the development of a new mountain range. i 

(See also ANTARCTICA; ANTHROPOLOGY; ARCHAEOLOGY ‘} 
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Explosions: sce Disasters. 


Export-Import Bank of Washington. j.°<3°)'°2°< 
D Port BANK OF WASMINGION. 5. +534 as < 
District of Columbia banking corporation, the Export-Import: 
bank was reincorporated as an independent agency of the Unitec/ 
States government by the Export-Import Bank act of 1945 anch 
operates under that act as amended. The basic purpose of the 
bank is to aid in financing and to facilitate the overseas trade of 
the United States. During 22 years in pursuit of this objective! 
the bank had authorized loans or guaranties in 67 countries in @} 
total amount of $7,400,000,000. A total of $5,171,000,000 hac} 
been disbursed of which $2,648,000,000 was outstanding at the! 
close of the 1956 fiscal year. 

During fiscal 1956, 156 credits totalling $375,900,000 were aus) 
thorized. There were 492 credits in 57 countries in the bank’s! 
portfolio on June 30, 1956. | 

The bank authorized credits for development projects requir- 
ing United States goods and engineering services as well as tc 
enable United States suppliers to consummate individual sales 
of equipment abroad. The bank also established 51 exporter 
credit lines on behalf of United States exporters amounting te 
$32,800,000. Although the greatest dollar volume of loans was! 
applied for by overseas borrowers for the purchase of United! 
States equipment for development projects, the greatest number, 
of applications for credit was received from United States ex-| 
porters desiring assistance in consummating sales to their cus-| 
tomers overseas. 


In financing exports upon application of the United States 
-xporter, whether on a case-by-case basis or under a line of 
hoe the bank generally required the exporter to participate 
o the extent of 20% of the sales price and required the buyer 
o make an advance payment of varying percentages but usually 
mounting to at least 20%. The bank then agreed either to guar- 
ntee or to purchase the remaining 60% without recourse to the 
exporter. 

_ The capital stock of the bank amounting to $1,000,000,000 is 
aeld by the United States treasury. The bank is authorized to 
‘oorrow from the treasury up to four times the amount of this 
yapital stock, thus placing a ceiling of $5,000,000,000 on the 
joans and guaranties which it may have outstanding at any one 
ime. On June 30, 1956, the bank had in its portfolio loan au- 
horizations and guaranties totalling approximately $3,300,000,- 
000, leaving an uncommitted lending authority of approximately 
| aes 

| During fiscal 1956 the bank’s net income was $60,200,000 out 
pf which the bank paid a dividend of $22,500,000 to the treasury, 
wdding the balance of net earnings of about $37,000,000 to its 
seserve for contingencies, which at the close of fiscal 1956 
(Se SD.) 


mounted to $404,700,000. 


Exports: see AGRICULTURE; INTERNATIONAL TRADE. See also 
under various countries. 


C . The man-made fireball of atomic 
Ve, Diseases of the. and hydrogen detonations is more 
frilliant than the sun or any other natural light source visible 
n earth. Depending on the intensity, light sources of such ex- 
treme brightness may have both temporary glare and burning 
iffects. The glare effects from nuclear explosions are similar to 
hose experienced when looking directly at the sun. The per- 
nanent lesions from the fireballs have a parallel in the chorio- 
petinal burns described as eclipse blindness. 

On a theoretical basis it was predicted that damage to the un- 
mrotected retina would occur at distances greater than any known 
iniological effect from the fireball of atomic detonations. To test 
lhis prediction, extensive experiments with rabbits were per- 
‘ormed. They demonstrated that chorioretinal burns may occur 
vom exposure to atomic bombs at distances up to 42.5 miles. 

The chorioretinal damage occurred at much greater distances 
‘rom atomic flashes than skin burns were known to occur. This 
was because of the focusing effect of the optical system of the 
wye and the pigment distribution in the tissues. The extent of 
shorioretinal injury depends on the heat generated in the pig- 
Wentary layers. Since these layers are thin, the energy is absorbed 
hm a small volume. Consequently, high temperatures are reached 
napidly. Close to the detonation this temperature should theoret- 
«ally be higher than the boiling point of water, causing a water 
vapour explosion. Histologic examination of experimental ani- 
nals suggested that such explosions occurred. Eclipse blindness 
eccurs only if the sun is fixed voluntarily and the blink reflex 
s suppressed. 

However, the human blink reflex, occurring at an average 
vithin o.1 sec., is not fast enough to prevent damage from atomic 
dJletonations. The latter has a peak emission before 0.01 sec. Dur- 
ing this early phase, the fireball of a nominal weapon reaches 
prightness up to roo times that of the sun. 

} Relatively small amounts of visible radiation in excess of that 
0 which humans are adapted cause glare. This is a temporary 
“ffect. Greater amounts of visible radiation cause after-images, 
which may last for seconds, minutes or hours. Excessive degrees 
bf yisible and infra-red irradiation cause permanent chorioretinal 
ourns, with resultant scotomata and possibly retinal detachment. 
Surgical treatment has proven to be of great value in saving the 
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sight of eyes in which detachment of the retina in some degree 
has occurred. The earliest operations consisted of multiple points 
of fulguration of the detached portion of the retina by electric 
current through small pins inserted into the eye through the 
sclera. In selected cases the results are satisfactory. The retina 
is restored to its proper anatomical position and sight is saved. 
However, many detachinent cases are in myopic eyes where the 
eyeball becomes enlarged through expansion of the sclera. The 
choroid and retina do not expand equal to the sclera, with the 
result that the retina becomes separated from the choroid and 
is sometimes laceraied in the process. The fulguration operation 
in such cases is not successful in restoring the retina, so it was 
abandoned for “scleral shortening” operations; i.e. reduction in 
size of the eyeball. 

Two procedures proved quite successful; (1) scleral resection 
operation, which causes a decrease in the surface of the sclero- 
choroidal wall which has to be covered by a reattached retina, 
axial shortening of the eye, and decrease in the inner volume of 
the eye; (2) scleral buckling operation, which causes no decrease 
of the inner surface of the choroid which has to be covered by 
a reattached retina, axial shortening of the eye identical to that 
in scleral resection, decrease in the inner volume of the eye 
considerably higher than that caused by the scleral resection, 
and permanent or at least a long-lasting cylindrical protusion of 
the sclero-choroidal wall into the eye. 

These operations may in some cases be followed by fulguration 
to produce permanent adhesions of the retina and choroid to the 
sclera but in some cases this is not necessary. With slight varia- 
tions in technique these surgical procedures may be the means 
of saving sight for thousands of persons otherwise doomed to a 
life of darkness. 

Isoniazid, a chemotherapeutic agent, which proved valuable in 
treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis, was found to be effective 
against tubercle bacilli introduced into the eyes of rabbits, but 
not against other bacteria. Half or more of the patients having 
choroiditis, periphlebitis and anterior scleritis with uveitis im- 
proved while under treatment with isoniazid, although the tuber- 
cle bacillus was not proved to be the cause of the disease. 

Because of the public nuisance aspect, the stinging and burn- 
ing sensation of the eyes which is associated with the smog of 
some large cities (particularly Los Angeles, Calif.) stimulated 
considerable research by industrial and public health agencies, 
yet the substances responsible for the eye irritation were not 
identified. 

The opinion was that either hydrocarbon (petroleum) or ozone 


might be responsible. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—H. W. Rose, D. V. L. Brown, V. A. Brynes, and P. A. 
Cibis, “Human Chorioretinal Burns From Atomic Fireballs,” A.M.A. Arch. 
Ophth. 55:205-210 (Feb. 1956); Angelos Dellaporta, “Experimental 
Studies on a Scleral Buckling Operation,” Am. J. Ophth. 42:189-204 (Aug. 
1956); W. M. Grant, “Ophthalmic Pharmacology and Toxicology,” A.W.A. 
Arch. Ophth. 56:299-316 (Aug. 1956). CW Le BES) 


Facsimile: see TELEGRAPHY. 


(FAEROERNE). This self-governing part of 
Faeroe Islands the kingdom of Denmark in the north 
Atlantic situated between Iceland and the Shetland Islands is 
about 200 mi. northwest of the latter. Area: 540 sq.mi.; there 
are 21 islands of which 18 are inhabited. Pop. (1950 census) 
31,781; (1955 est.) 34,000. Language: Faeroese, akin to Icelandic 
rather than to Danish. Religion: Lutheran. Capital, Thorshavn, 
on the island of Stromo, pop. (1950) 5,607. Governor general in 
1956, C. A. Vagn-Hansen. 

History.—During the first months of 1956, in opposition to 
the Landsstyre (government), which in its endeavour to control 
the rioting at Klaksvig in 1955 had requested assistance from 
the Danish police, the Tjodveldisflokkurin (Republican | Left- 
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i ; i - Aug. 18-2 Darke County fair, Greenville, oO. 248,000 
wing] Independence party) gathered signatures on a motion ae Ne. : B26 Wise ee Ny ae 179 
1; i rev the motion got suppor Aug. 18-26 Missouri State fair, Sedalia F 
manding a general election. However, : g ae me ae Colotade Sere tar CeHIG 823,000 
only from about 25% of the electorate and did not cause dis- Perec Ohio State fair. Columbus 660,090 
; i i result the politi- Aug. 25-Sept. Minnesota State fair, St. Paul 1,036, 
solution of the Lagting Mocs! parliament): Aaa ‘ d hae Ssene : Indiana State fair, Indianapolis 855,00 
cal crisis arising from the Klaksvig episodes was overcome an Aug. 29-Sept. 9 California State fair, Sacramento 823,000 
4 commission was appointed to make proposals for a reorganiza- hues poe 3 Central Wiese ee Marshfield ae 
; ; ug. 31-Sept. 9 ichiga g, , 
tion of the Faeroese police. Later in 1956 H. C. Hansen, the Sept. ae New York State fair, Syracuse 400,080) 
Danish premier visited the Faeroe Islands in order to hear the go 3-8 Sot ee 
‘ : F Sept. 9-15 ; ; : 
Faeroese proposals for the improvement of Danish-Faeroese Senter Brockton fair, Brockton, Mass. 
i GHeEN) Sept. 10-15 Clay County fair, Spencer, Ia. 
relations. Sept. 11-15 Eastern Idaho State fair, eae age a 
; Sept. 18-2 Eastern States exposition, Springfield, Mass, 
EncycLop2p1iA BriTaNNIcA Fitms.—A Faroe Islands Family (1953). cents ee Utah State fair, Salt Lake City 
Sept. 14-23 Western Washington fair, Puyallup 
. a eas United States and Canada.— Sept. 17-22 Tennessee State fair, Nashville é 
Fairs and Exhibitions ; d hibiti in the Sept. 21-29 Mid-South fair, Memphis, Tenn. (centennial) 
* Fairs an OR a Sept. 22-29 Oklahoma State fair, Oklahoma City 
United States continued to expand during 1956 at an amazing 
rate. The reason appeared to be that they feature the products of Canada 
r the home, as well as the types of enter- July 16-21 Edmonton exhibition, Edmonton, Alta. 
oe fand/and DIUM fo Steadily i bg ttend- July 9-14 Calgary exhibition and stampede, Calgary 
tainment which appeal to the masses. Steadily increasing a ly socAtigs“f 0 Drovincial exibition’ Re wines 114 
ie ; July aoe 
ance kept about 3,000 fairs in operation and stimulated huge sigs se, Oita chi nae ere. 
ae aes . : . ug. 22-Sept. 3 acific Nati x ; a 
new building additions to the larger fairs. The Canadian National Aug. 31-Sept. 9 Provincial exhibition, Quebec, Que. 
exhibition in Toronto, Ont., started work in 1956 on a new Fredericton exhibition, Fredericton, N.B. 
$3,000,000 convention hall and women’s building. The Arizona 
State fair at Phoenix was building a $1,000,000 Coliseum to be Scores of other fairs had attendance running from 100,000 te 
ready in 1957. The Kentucky State fair, Louisville, was building more than 250,000. : 
a new $15,000,000 plant, and the Calgary (Alta.) exhibition and Industry and Miscellaneous.—The list of trade shows and other 
stampede started an $800,000 expansion campaign. important exhibitions other than fairs held annually runs to con-} 


Among the larger fairs and exhibitions there was keen rivalry siderably more than 2,000. Trade shows are a $3,000,000,00¢} 
for leadership, New buildings, new entertainment features and industry and are steadily growing. In every large city there are) 
larger premiums for exhibits were offered, which resulted during auditoriums and arenas seating from 5,000 to 20,000 persons anc| 
1956 in a general upsurge in attendance, in many instances sur- with exhibit space for huge displays. These and the large ex-| 
passing any previous years. hibition halls on most state fair grounds house the auto shows} 

No fair on the continent seemed able to approach the Canadian home shows and shows of many other industries. New building;| 
National exhibition in attendance. The 1956 figure for the 14-day costing from $10,000,000 to $30,000,000 and more each were! 
event was 2,832,000, a new high and far ahead of any fair in being planned or built. New York and Chicago are the trade show) 
the United States. The State Fair of Texas, Dallas, annually centres in the United States. Among the important 1956 show: 
records slightly more than 2,000,000 attendance, and the Los in New York were the International Auto show, National Pho4 
Angeles County fair, Pomona, Calif., draws more than 1,000,000. tography show, International Philatelic show, National Home 

The number of fairs precludes the possibility of listing more Furnishings show and International Antiques exhibition; in Chi! 
than a few, but besides the aforementioned, the following list cago, the home show, auto show, sports show and Nationa} 


gives, in round figures, the attendance at some of the larger Premium Buyers show. Home shows, under the general title o'} 


agricultural and horticultural fairs and exhibitions. National Home show, are held annually in nearly 50 cities. Autc 
shows and sports shows are held in every city of 100,000 or mor 
United States The paper trade, the electrical industry, the manufacturers 0. 
Feb. 16-22 Riverside County fair, Indio, Calif. 136,000 jewelry, gifts, electronic products and tobacco, and in fact every) 
ae ee NATE tee aia ne Y. Peso leading industry, hold annual shows throughout the country. 
Aug. 17-26 San Joaquin County fair, Stockton, Calif. 180,000 (Na. G.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries.—During 1956 the iol. 


FLOOR SHOW of contemporary abstract sculpture, part of an international 


pated 


exhibition of modern art at Venice, It., in 1956. Artists of 34 nations partici- lowing fairs and exhibitions attracted much attention: 
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XHIBITION AND CONVENTION BUILDING, the Coliseum, opened in New 
“ork city April 28, 1956. Exhibition space is contained in the six-story section 
n the right; twenty floors of office space are housed by the building on the 


Mgriculture and Horticulture 


Royal Horticultural society’s show, Chelsea, Eng. 
Bath and West and Southern counties show, Cardiff, 
was the society’s 12th visit to Wales. At the last Cardiff 
show, in 1948, there were 162,943 visitors; in 1956 
there were only 109,519, which showed a loss. 

Three Counties show, Hereford, Eng., was the last of 
the shows to be held in turn in the counties of Hereford, 
Worcester and Gloucester. The society acquired a 
permanent show ground at Malvern, Eng. 

Royal Highland show, Inverness, Scot. 

co Counties show, Poole, Dorset. Total attendance, 
9,285. 

Royal Agricultural show, Newcastle upon Tyne, was 
marred by bad weather but the number of visitors 
(242,548) was a record. Livestock entries totalled 
3,536. This was the seventh royal show to be held at 
Newcastle upon Tyne since 1846. 


National Boat show, Olympia, London, sponsored by 
the Daily Express, attracted 144,705 visitors, nearly 
24,000 more than in 1955. 

British Industries fair: the exhibition was held in two 
parts, first at Earl’s Court, London, when it was com- 
bined with the British Toy fair, and later at Olympia, 
London, and Castle Bromwich, Birmingham. Before 
the second part of the fair was opened the government 
decided, because of declining trade interest, not to re- 
new its grant to British Industries Fair Ltd. Therefore, 
as from 1957, only the Birmingham section (devoted to 
heavy engineering and organized by the Birmingham 
chamber of commerce) would be held. 

Daily Mail Ideal Home exhibition, Olympia, London, 
for many years the largest and most popular of exhibi- 
tions, again had an attendance of more than 1,000,000. 
The fourth British Food fair, Olympia, London, was 
open for a week longer than the previous fair in 1954. 
The United States, for the first time, was one of 14 
overseas countries taking part. 

Seventeenth flying display and static exhibition of So- 
ciety of British Aircraft Constructors, Farnborough. 
Bad weather caused many changes to be made to the 
planned flying program. There were more overseas visi- 
tors than ever before, and 338 exhibitors were a record. 
Motor show, Earl’s Court, London, attracted 494,912 
visitors, 22,000 fewer than in 1955. The number of 
overseas visitors (16,787) was a record. 

Cycle and Motor Cycle show, Earl’s Court, London. 
The show opened two days late because of a strike of 
exhibition workers. 


The British government announced a change of policy 
with regard to participation in some overseas trade 
fairs. Following the ending of the British Industries 
fair in London it was decided to sponsor British pa- 
vilions at some fairs overseas. One of these was the 
Damascus fair (Sept. 1-30), the only annual trade 
fair in the middle east. 

Utrecht spring fair in the Netherlands attracted 1,416 
exhibitors, including 351 from Great Britain and 138 
from the United States. 

Swiss Industries fair, Basle, Switz., had about 2,300 
exhibitors. , 

Foire de Paris was held for the first time in a new ex- 
hibition hall. The largest foreign participation was from 
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Italy and Switzerland. A fire on May 20 caused consid- 
erable damage. 

The U.S.S.R. permanent agricultural exhibition re- 
opened for the 1956 season. 

The twenty-fifth Poznan fair, Pol., was interrupted by 
riots which started shortly after the fair was opened. 
About 400,000 people visited the exhibition, including 
3,000 from overseas. 

International Police exhibition, Essen, Ger. A British 
exhibit had as its theme “the generally friendly and 
happy co-operation between the police and the public.” 


(See also Snows.) (A. J. Kp.) 


June 4 


June 17-30 


Sept. 1-3 


Falk Foundation, Maurice and Laura: see SociETIES AND 


ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 
Falkland Islands The Falkland Islands include a British 

: « colony (East and West Falkland and 
adjacent islands) and dependencies in the South Atlantic. De- 
pendencies: (1) South Georgia (1,450 sq.mi.; pop., 1953 census, 
1,358; whaling industry centre), with South Orkney (240 sq.mi.) 
and South Sandwich (130 sq.mi.); and (2) South Shetland 
(1,800 sq.mi.) and Graham Land (on antarctic mainland). De- 
pendencies, total pop. (1953 census) 1,400. Area of colony: 
4,618 sq.mi. Pop.: (1953 census) 2,230, (1955 est.) 2,000, mainly 
of British descent and Protestant. Only town, Stanley (cap.), 
pop. (1953 census) 1,135. Governor in 1956, O. R. Arthur. 

History.—In Stanley in 1956 a new infants’ school, a new 
power station and new harbour jetties were completed as part 
of the colony’s development scheme. The town water supply was 
improved, and progress was made on plans for a new senior 
school. Work was begun on a system of roads designed to con- 
nect Stanley with the farms and settlements of East Falkland, 
and plans were made for a similar road system in West Falkland. 
A new boarding school was opened at Davison settlement, West 
Falkland, and a similar school for the outlying farming communi- 
ties of East Falkland was proposed. 

In the dependencies two new survey bases were opened on the 
Danco and Loubet coasts, Western Graham Land. The main base 
of the commonwealth transantarctic expedition was established 
on the Filchner ice shelf, and the British International Geophysi- 
cal year base was established in Coats Land. Meteorological re- 
ports from the new bases were included in the regular summaries, 
and forecasts were broadcast from Stanley for the benefit of 
South Atlantic shipping. (B. SE.) 


Education.—(1955) Five schools, pupils 350; also 19 itinerant teachers. 
Darwin boarding school opened 1956. 

Finance and Trade.—Currency: sterling with local notes. Budgets: (1954- 
55, approved est.) revenue £285,142, expenditure £284,648; (1955 est.) 
revenue £299,000, expenditure £403,000. Foreign trade (including depend- 
encies, 1955): imports £2,970,000; exports £3,840,000. Principal exports 
(1955): wool (4,395,322 lb.), hides and skins, guano, whale oil (185,739 
bbl.), whale meat meal. Principal imports (1955): hardware, provisions, 
timber, coal, tobacco. 


Famines: see AGRICULTURE. 
Farm Co-operatives: sce Co-operatives; Farm CReEDIT 


SYSTEM. 


. Farmers and their co-operatives in 
Farm Credit System. the year ended June 30, 1956, bor- 
rowed $2,700,000,000 from the organizations of the co-operative 
Farm Credit system supervised by the Farm Credit administra- 
tion. This was $273,000,000 or 11% more than in the previous 
year. 

The system operates through 12 Farm Credit districts and 
includes 1,100 national farm loan associations, 498 production 
credit associations, 12 federal land banks, 12 federal intermediate 
credit banks, 12 production credit corporations (which were to be 
merged into the 12 intermediate credit banks on Jan. 1, 1957) 
and 13 banks for co-operatives including a Central Bank for 
Cooperatives located in Washington, D. C. 

Farmers’ and their co-operatives’ investment in the capital 
stock of the system reached a new all-time high of $217,000,000 
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on June 30, 1956. This compared with $198,000,000 a year previ- 
ous. All the national farm loan associations and the 12 federal land 
banks are entirely farmer-owned, as well as 441 of the 498 pro- 
duction credit associations. Farmers’ marketing, purchasing and 
service co-operatives owned 12.3% of the capital of the 13 banks 
for co-operatives on June 30, 1956, and the remainder was owned 
by the U.S. government. 

The 12 federal intermediate credit banks and the 12 produc- 
tion credit corporations are entirely government owned but legis- 
lation enacted in 1956 provided a basis for gradually shifting 
ownership to the production credit associations. During the year, 
the amount of government capital in the system declined from 
$243,885,000 to $239,305,600. 

Farm Mortgage Loans.—Farmers obtained 60,600 farm 
mortgage land bank loans for $513,000,000 through their 1,100 
farm loan associations in the year ended June 30, 1956. This was 
3,600 more loans and $111,000,000 more credit than in the pre- 
ceding year. At June 30, farmers were using 357,000 land bank 
loans for $1,600,000,000, the largest amount since 1942. They 
had obtained these loans in 1956 and prior years. 

To obtain funds to make loans, the land banks in the year sold 
$490,000,000 of consolidated federal farm loan bonds to in- 
vestors. On June 30, 1956, the banks had outstanding $1,385,000,- 
000 in bonds. These bonds are not guaranteed by the U.S. govern- 
ment in any way. A part of the loan volume is financed with the 
banks’ own funds and with borrowings from commercial banks 
which totalled $32,700,000 on June 30, 1956. 

In the year, farmers repaid $194,000,000 on their land bank 
loans. Of this amount $116,000,000 was matured principal and 
interest and $78,000,000 was payments ahead of schedule. 

The Farm Credit act of 1955 broadened the services of the 
land bank system. One of the provisions made the system better 
able to serve part-time farmers. This resulted in 3,755 part-time 
farmers obtaining $17,000,000 in loans through local national 
farm loan associations during the year. 

In the year, farmers received $4,400,000 in dividends on the 
capital stock they owned in their national tarm loan associations, 
thus cutting the cost of their credit. 

Production Credit.—Farmers obtained 270,100 operating 
loans for $1,400,000,000 from their 498 production credit as- 
sociations in the year ended June 30, 1956. While the number of 
loans remained about the same as the previous year the amount 
was up about 7%. At June 30, farmers had 251,200 loans out- 
standing for $863,000,000. Funds to make loans are obtained 
primarily by discounting farmers’ notes with the federal inter- 
mediate credit banks. 

The 481,000 members of production credit associations on 
June 30, 1956, owned capital stock in their associations amount- 
ing to $100,172,647. This was $4,038,695 more than a year pre- 
vious. During the year, 22 more associations became completely 
member-owned, bringing the number so owned to 441 or 89% 
of the total. The capital stock of the production credit associa- 
tions owned by the government, through the 12 production credit 
corporations, was reduced to $2,020,000. This compared with 
$90,000,000 that the government had invested in these associa- 
tions in the mid-1930s. 

Farmer-owned stock, plus accumulated earnings of $100,867,- 
033, represented about 99% of the total net worth of the associa- 
tions on June 30. 

_Farmer-members of 202 associations received $1,000,000 in 
dividends in the year, which compared with $792,000 paid by 121 
associations in the preceding year. Farmer-members of 47 
dividend-paying associations also received patronage refunds 
amounting to $537,000, which compared with $418,000 paid by 
30 associations in the 1955 fiscal year. The 441 completely 
farmer-owned production credit associations paid $2,479,765 in 
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state and federal income taxes during the fiscal year. 

Credit for Co-operatives.—Farmers’ marketing, purchasing] 
and business service co-operatives borrowed $567,000,000 from 
the 13 banks for co-operatives in the year ended June 30, 1956. 
Of the total credit, 66% was for operating capital, 26% was} 
commodity loans and 8% was for facilities. 

The 2,277 farmers’ co-operatives using the banks on June 30} 
was the largest number at any year-end. These co-operatives 
had loans amounting to $349,000,000, which was 10% more than} 
on the same date the previous year. 

Part of the funds to finance the banks’ loans was obtained) 
through the sale of consolidated debentures totalling $141,650,74 
ooo. Debentures are not guaranteed in any way by the U.S] 
government. Debentures outstanding at June 30, 1956, totalled|| 
$1 32,800,000. Commercial bank borrowings totalled $272,000,00¢6 
during the year. 

Farmer co-operatives owned capital stock in the 13 banks 
amounting to $20,700,000 on June 30, 1956, compared with 
$18,300,000 a year earlier. For the six months the banks operated} 
under the new Farm Credit act of 1955, which makes it possible} 
for farmers’ co-operatives to eventually completely own thej 
banks, co-operatives received $225,000 in dividends on their 
class-B (investment) stock. They also received patronage re-/ 
funds of $1,600,000 in the form of class-C stock. As a result 
of co-operatives increasing their stock ownership in the banks} 
the 13 banks were able to repay $2,600,000 of government-owned} 
capital. For the year ended June 30, 1956, the 13 banks paict 
$1,298,687 in federal franchise taxes. if 

Federal Intermediate Credit Banks.—The 12 federal inter-| 
mediate credit banks, which provide funds for lending institutions 
making loans to farmers, made loans and discounts of $2,000,-) 
000,000 in the year. Of this amount, 91% was for production! 
credit associations, 8% for privately ‘capitalized institutions 
and 1% for banks for co-operatives and co-operative associa- 
tions. Funds to make loans and discounts were obtained by selling! 
$1,050,150,000 in consolidated debentures in the investment) 
market. Debentures outstanding on June 30, 1956, totalled $834, 
500,000. These debentures are not guaranteed by the U.S. govern-| 
ment in any way. The intermediate credit banks paid $91,792 ir’ 
franchise taxes to the government for the fiscal year 1956. 


(RB. TS 
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Farmers Home Administration. scriccttara coca 


in the United States used the credit services of the Farmers Home 
administration, an agency in the U.S. department of agriculture 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956. About 132,000 far 
families obtained loans totalling $308,000,000, the most the 
agency ever loaned in a single year. 
The loans were accompanied by appropriate technical assist 
ance and were made for operating, purchasing, enlarging, devel- 
oping and improving farms, and for meeting emergency credit 
needs of farmers who, because of drought, storms or simila 
disasters, needed a supplemental source of credit to continue 
normal operations. ? 
Only farmers unable to get suitable credit from private or 
co-operative sources were eligible for the aid. The agency’s' 
approvals of loan applications were based on the policy of sup- 
plementing rather than competing with private credit. 
A large proportion of the loans were made to young farmers, 
including veterans, who had need for adequate credit and sone 
technical help in developing sound farming systems and adopting 
efficient farm management practices. Veterans received prefer- 
ence for most types of loans. . 
A total of 78,280 family-type farmers borrowed production 
loans amounting to $147,052,000 to purchase livestock, feed 
seed, fertilizer, insecticides and equipment, and to pay other 


ffarm and home operating needs. 

Progress made by families who paid production loans in full 
lin 1955 and continued to farm in 1956 was analyzed in the 1956 
Hfiscal year. The average farmer in this group used the agency’s 
credit four years, during which time his net worth increased from 
456,145 to $9,075 and the value of his livestock and equipment 
rose from $2,760 to $4,800. 
| Loans to buy, enlarge or develop farms, called farm-ownership 
idoans, totalled $58,765,000, and were made to 5,100 farmers. 
The Farmers Home administration continued its policy of making 
most of these loans from funds advanced by private lenders on 
an insured basis. Of the total loaned, $39,765,000 was from in- 
ysured loan funds and $19,000,000 was from funds annually ap- 
ppropriated by congress for direct loans. 
| The agency continued its policy of making most of its soil 
sand water conservation loans from insured funds advanced by 
private lenders. This program helped 2,320 farmers and farmers’ 
‘associations carry out measures for soil conservation, water 
Idevelopment and use, permanent pasture development and farm 
idrainage. Total loans amounted to $11,910,000, of which $10,- 
589,000 was advanced by private lenders on the insured loan 
bbasis. 

Farm housing loans, authorized during about the last six weeks 
pof fiscal 1956, enabled farm owners to obtain decent, safe and 
sanitary farm dwellings and other essential farm buildings. A 
total of $3,721,000 was loaned for this purpose. 

In designated areas where emergencies caused need for supple- 
ental agricultural credit not available from other sources, 
45,840 farmers and ranchers received $87,044,000 in emergency 
oans. 

The loans aided farmers in continuing their normal operations 
after suffering losses from drought, storms or other disasters, 
br those who, because of local economic conditions, were unable 
0 obtain credit from other sources. Of the total loaned, $13,- 
530,000 was for special livestock loans which helped established 
»sroducers and feeders (except commercial feed lot operators) 
maintain normal livestock operations. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, total principal 
and interest payments by borrowers on all types of loans 
amounted to $282,333,000, compared with $275,927,000 during 
Sscal 1955. (KH...) 


— 


‘arm Income: see AGRICULTURE. 

arm Machinery: see AGRICULTURE. 

arm Population: see Census Data, USS. 

Fashion and Dress: see SHOE INDUSTRY; WOMEN’s FASH- 
NS. 

Sats and Oils: see VEGETABLE OILs AND ANIMAL Farts. 

Bl: see FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION. 


«as The Federal Bu- 
ederal Bureau of Investigation. reas of investi 
tzation, established in 1908 by Attorney General Charles J. 
| Bonaparte, is charged with the investigation of violations of cer- 
cain specific federal laws and the collection of evidence in such 
‘cases. As the fact gathering and fact reporting arm of the United 
‘States department of justice, the FBI has jurisdiction over 
more than 140 federal investigative matters, encompassing both 
general investigations and domestic intelligence operations. It 
also assists local, county and state law enforcement agencies and 
other agencies of the federal government. FBI headquarters is 
cocated in Washington, D.C., and 52 field offices are maintained 
‘n major cities throughout the United States and in Alaska, 
Puerto Rico and Hawaii. 

The primary responsibility for combating foreign intelligence 
jagents and other internal enemies of the United States rests 
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with the FBI. Objectives of FBI investigations of foreign in- 
telligence operations are: (1) to identify subversive elements 
within the United States and secure intelligence information 
concerning their activities and future objectives; (2) to obtain 
legal evidence of violations of federal laws; and (3) to dis- 
seminate security information vital to other federal agencies. 
Since the FBI’s security operations are primarily preventive, 
it is not possible to measure their effectiveness by arrests and 
convictions alone. The 76,704 security-type matters received 
for investigation during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, sug- 
gests the magnitude of these operations. 

Investigation of Subversive Organizations.—During the 
1956 fiscal year, a number of organizations cited as subversive 
by the attorney general under executive order 10450 were under 
investigation by the FBI. In addition, facts concerning other 
groups were reported to the department of justice so that deter- 
mination could be made as to their character. The facts gathered 
by the FBI concerning subversive organizations are promptly 
disseminated to interested agencies of the federal government. 
The FBI does not decide whether an organization is subversive 
or not and makes no recommendation to those responsible for 
such decisions. The FBI’s investigations involving the Commu- 
nist party in the United States, during the fiscal year resulted in 
the arrest of eleven Communist party leaders who were charged 
with violating the Smith act. As of July 1, 1956, 145 Communist 
party leaders had been indicted on Smith act charges, ro2 had 
been convicted in federal court and others were awaiting trial. 

General Investigation.—Convictions in cases investigated by 
the FBI during the 1956 fiscal year totalled 10,957 as compared 
with 10,615 during the 1955 fiscal year. These convictions rep- 
resented 96.4% of the persons brought to trial in FBI cases. 
Sentences imposed totalled 29,992 years, 6 months and 14 days. 
Fines, savings and recoveries in cases investigated by the FBI 
during the 1956 fiscal year exceeded $123,000,000, an all-time 
high and more than double the 1955 figure. 

Investigations by the FBI in cases involving interstate crimes 
reflected a general increase for the 1956 fiscal year. Convic- 
tions for theft from interstate shipment rose from 772 during 
1955 to 790 in 1956; interstate transportation of stolen property 


‘convictions totalled 856 while interstate transportation of stolen 


motor vehicle convictions totalled 4,736. The latter two figures, 
as well as the 14,636 automobiles recovered in FBI cases, repre- 
sented all-time peaks. The 558 convictions in fraud matters, 
which included fraud matters involving federal lending and in- 
surance agencies and the Federal Housing administration, ex- 
ceeded the total in this category for any prior year. 

Co-operation with Other Agencies.—Co-operation with 
local, state and federal law enforcement agencies is an integral 
part of the FBI’s operations. Upon request, the services of the 
FBI laboratory and the FBI identification division are available 
without cost to law enforcement agencies and other federal 
government agencies. During the 1956 fiscal year, the FBI lJab- 
oratory received 124,066 specimens of evidence for examination. 
These specimens were submitted in connection with 31,316 indi- 
vidual requests and involved 142,627 examinations. In the 
previous fiscal year, the FBI laboratory conducted 133,724 ex- 
aminations involving 118,398 specimens of evidence submitted in 
connection with 27,664 individual requests. 

The identification division during fiscal year 1956 received 
5,284,357 fingerprint cards from 12,902 contributors, an average 
of more than 20,000 fingerprints each working day. Fugitives 
identified through fingerprint comparisons totalled 13,833, an 
all-time high. As of June 30, 1956, the identification division 
had more than 140,000,000 fingerprints in its files, representing 
approximately 72,000,000 persons. 

The FBI, upon request, assists local law enforcement agencies 
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in special training programs held at the FBI National academy 
in Washington, D.C., and in police training schools conducted 
throughout the nation. With the completion of its 57th session 
in June 1956, the FBI National academy had graduated 3,163 
men representing police agencies in every state in the United 
States. and in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone and 
several foreign nations. In addition, during the 1956 fiscal year, 
the FBI participated in 3,492 police training schools held on a 
local basis. 

Use of Confidential Informants.—The value of confidential 
informants to effective police work was emphasized during the 
1956 fiscal year when information furnished by them resulted 
in the arrest of more than 1,200 persons in FBI cases. In those 
cases where information furnished by informants concerned mat- 
ters within the investigative jurisdiction of other law enforce- 
ment agencies, the information was confidentially disseminated 
to them. As a result, more than 750 persons were arrested by 
those agencies. 

Publications.—As additional aids to law enforcement, the 
FBI publishes the FBJ Law Enforcement Bulletin and the Uni- 
form Crime Reports. The FBZ Law Enforcement Bulletin, pub- 
lished monthly, serves as a medium for the exchange of ideas 
among law enforcement agencies. The Uniform Crime Reports 
bulletin, published annually and semiannually, is a statistical 
analysis of local crime based on reports submitted by more than 
5.800 law enforcement agencies throughout the United States. 
(See also CRIME; JUVENILE DELINQUENCY; POLICE; SECRET 
SERVICE, U.S. (Je Ee Hs) 


Federal Civil Defense Administration: see Civit Der- 
FENSE, US. 


Federal Communications Commission. 


Radio and television sets outnumber bathtubs and even running 
water facilities in U.S. homes, according to figures compiled by 
the Federal Communications commission in 1956. Of the nation’s 
164,000,000 sets—representing more than 60% of the world’s 
total—39,000,000 were television sets in 1956 (about 80% of 
the world total). The commission estimated that by mid-1956 
nine out of ten persons in the United States were within reception 
range of at least one television station. 

In mid-1956 there were 4,352 broadcasting stations with 2,700 
auxiliaries authorized by the FCC (Table I) and about 342,000 
authorized nonbroadcast stations (Table II). The nonbroadcast 
stations alone were using a total of approximately 1,200,000 fixed 
and portable transmitters. 

The FCC took a major step toward bringing more television 
service to smaller U.S. communities when it authorized the new 
“translator” stations beginning July 2, 1956. These low-power, 
economically operated stations pick up the programs of regular 
TV stations and rebroadcast them locally. Still another type— 
the “satellite” station—duplicates the programs of regular sta- 
tions to set up a local outlet. 


Table l.—Radio and TV Stations in the U.S., June 30, 1956 


Service 
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*Stations equipped for colour telecasting numbered about 300. 
{Total number of channels reserved for educational TV stations was 258 


Table Il.—Nonbroadcast Radio Station Authorizations in U.S., June 30, 1956 
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Monitoring and National Defense.—Aided by mobile units, 
the FCC during the fiscal year 1955-56 detected a total of 147 
illegal radio transmitters in the United States—42 more than in’ 
the previous year. Approximately 20,000 complaints of inter- 
ference with reception were received by the commission’s 24 dis- 
trict offices. 

FCC engineers gave assistance to 117 planes and ships in dis- 
tress during the fiscal year. | 

The commission continued its supervision of conelrad (control} 
of electromagnetic radiation), a program designed to confuse} 
potential enemy aircraft that might try in wartime to use com- 
mercial radio signals to get their navigational bearings. Par- 
ticipating stations in the program switch rapidly to different § 
frequencies so that beams cannot be followed. . 

The commission’s 18 monitoring stations, comprising the only} 
nation-wide listening network, took about 118,000 bearings dur-/ 
ing the year. | 

Frequency Allocations.—The FCC was represented at 11} 
international conferences on frequency allocation during the} 
fiscal year and continued its duties of implementing the decisions} 
of such conferences domestically. The commission’s master list | 
included about 157,000 frequency assignment records. f 

Telephone and Telegraph Rates.—No major telephone rate4 
changes (supervised by the FCC) were authorized during the} 
year. On July 27, 1956, the FCC authorized Western Union, the} 
only domestic telegraph carrier, to increase its rates by a totall 
of approximately $9,657,000, to offset increased wages paid by! 
the company. The new rates went into effect Aug. 26, 1956. 

Personnel.—George C. McConnaughey was renamed chair-} 
man of the FCC by Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower on Feb. 26, 1956.4 
Richard A. Mack became a member of the commission on July 7,) 
1955, and T. A. M. Craven on July 2, 1956. 

(See also RADIO AND TELEVISION ; TELEGRAPHY; TELEPHONE.) | 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


In the fiscal year July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956, there were two 
cases in which disbursements by the Federal Deposit Insurance} 
corporation were necessary to protect depositors of insured} 
banks. Disbursements in these two cases totalled $4,567,372 and) 
there remained unpaid claims of about $14,000. , 
From the beginning of deposit insurance until June 30, 1956,. 
the corporation had disbursed $338,600,000 in the cases of 429° 
distressed insured banks. This consisted of $337,000,000 for 
protection of depositors and $1,600,000 to facilitate termina- 
tion of liquidations. The banks involved held approximately! 
1,400,000 accounts with deposits of about $572,000,000, of 
which about 0.3% was lost to depositors. Liquidation of assets 
by the corporation had resulted in recovery of about nine-tenths. 
of its total disbursements. 
On June 30, 1956, the assets of the corporation totalled $1,822,-' 
462,212, of which $1,816,847,213 consisted of obligations of! 
the United States government. Liabilities totalled $1 31,643,818. 
The excess of assets over liabilities, known as the deposit in-! 
surance fund, amounted to $1,690,818,394. This fund represented ! 
accumulated assessments and investment incoine in excess of: 
losses and expenses in the past. | 
As of Dec. 31, 1955, the 13,457 insured banks held deposits | 
totalling $212,225,648,000. Based on studies made in the past, 
it was estimated that 54.8% of this total, or $116,380,000,0003 
was insured. On Dec. 31, 1955, the deposit insurance fund of 
$1,639,588,832 was equal to 1.4% of estimated insured deposits. 
The board of directors of the Federal Deposit Insurance cor-: 
poration was composed in 1956 of H. E. Cook, chairman; 
Ray M. Gidney, comptroller of the currency, vice-chairman: antl 
Maple T. Harl. (EEE Cr.) 


federal Housing Administration: see Housrnc. 
Federal Income Tax: see Taxation. 
ederal Land Banks: see Farm Crepit System. 


ederal Power Commission. Natural Gas.—During 


the year ended June 30, 
i¢956, the Federal Power commission authorized construction in 
he United States of 4,400 mi. of natural gas pipelines and com- 
lpressor units aggregating 255,000 hup., costing $461,400,000. 
| These facilities were designed to add nearly 2,250,000,000 cu-ft. 
0 the daily delivery capacity of the nation’s transmission sys- 
yems, and to benefit 170 cities of 50,000 population or more in 
$1 states and the District of Columbia, as well as numerous 
maller communities. Since Feb. 7, 1942—the date the certificate 
provisions of the Natural Gas act became effective—the FPC 
aad authorized nearly 69,000 mi. of pipelines and more than 
, 600,000 h.p. in compressor units. These facilities were estimated 
0 cost approximately $5,300,000,000 and were designed to add 
early 26,000,000,000 cu.ft. of daily delivery capacity to the in- 
ilividual gas pipeline systems in the United States. 

| The commission, as a result of the U.S. supreme court deci- 
ion of June 7, 1954, in the Phillips Petroleum company case, 
sssumed jurisdiction over sales of natural gas in interstate com- 
nerce for resale made by independent producers. During the 
Escal year, 1,029 applications for certificates were filed by in- 
ependent producers, 3,003 were disposed of by the commission 
Hind 2,980 were pending, as of June 30, 1956. 

Wholesale natural gas rate increase applications totalling ap- 

‘roximately $25,689,000 annually, filed by seven pipeline com- 
hanies, were acted upon by the commission during the 12 months 
paded June 30, 1956. Of this amount, $23,146,700 was suspended 
d $2,542,300 accepted. 
| At the beginning of this period there was a backlog of $134,- 
poo,600, making a total of $157,847,300, in suspended rates re- 
buiring commission action during the year. Of this amount, 
b.457,000 was disallowed as not justified, $14,137,300 was per- 
hitted to become effective and $2,022,000 was permitted to be 
vithdrawn by the companies. Including the carry-overs and the 
lispensions in 1956, there was a backlog on June 30, 1956, of 
-134,231,000, of which $113,990,300 was in effect under bond 
waiting the commission’s determination of the amounts to be 
Jewed, and $20,240,700 was still under suspension. 
During the fiscal year, 4,442 rate filings were received from 
dependent producers, including 748 rate increases totalling 
12,681,849, of which 130 amounting to $10,187,102 were sus- 
‘ended and 618 amounting to $2,494,747 were allowed. 

At the beginning of fiscal year 1956 there was a backlog of 
€1,055,017, making a total of $21,242,119 in suspended inde- 
endent producer rates requiring action during the year. Of this 
‘nount, $1,218,773 was disallowed as not justified, $2,197,650 
thas permitted to become effective and $33,194 was permitted 
» be withdrawn by the producers. Including the carry-overs 
ad the suspensions in fiscal year 1956, there was pending on 
une 30, 1956, a backlog of $17,792,502 in suspended independent 
coducer rates. 
| Electricity.—During the year ended June 30, 1956, the com- 
‘ission placed under license 3,008,350 kw. of hydroelectric gen- 
hating capacity, representing an investment of approximately 
684,177,000. A total of 116 applications were filed and 112 
sses were completed. In the last 15 years the commission had 
thaced under license 9,503,650 kw. of hydroelectric generating 
tpacity, representing an estimated cost of $2,230,731,000. As of 
Hane 30, 1956, there were 648 FPC licenses in effect involving 
total installed capacity of 10,354,350 kw. anda claimed or esti- 
tated cost of $3,024,177,000. 

WiEléctric utility generating plants in the United States pro- 
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duced a total of 583,623,488,000 kw.hr. during the year ended 
June 30, 1956. This amount was the largest on record to that 
date and 16% above the utility output for the year ended June 30, 
1955. Combined utility and industrial production in the year 
ended June 30, 1956, reached 664,758,880,000 kw.hr., 14.9% 
above 1955. 

Total installed capacity of utility generating plants on June 30, 
1956, was 117,501,675 kw., including the net addition of 9,884,- 
ooo kw., or 9.2%, in the r2-month period ended on that date. 
Industrial generating capacity was 16,105,095 kw. on June 30, 
1956, while the nation’s total utility and industrial generating 
capacity reached 133,606,770 kw. on the same date. 

For the year ended June 30, 1956, electric utility thermal 
plants burned 155,484,877 tons of coal, 1,184,508,642,000 cu.ft. 
of gas and 73,228,134 bbl. of fuel oil. These quantities were 
higher than those of fiscal year 1955 by 21.0% for coal, 1.7% 
for gas and 2.5% for fuel oil. 

Water-Power Potentials.—Studies of water-power potentials 
indicated that, including projects under construction or author- 
ized, the total undeveloped water power of the United States was 
approximately 86,900,000 kw., which, if developed, would be 
capable of generating about 358,400,000,000 kw.hr. annually. Of 
this undeveloped power 54%, or about 47,000,000 kw., was west 
of the continental divide, with 38%, or about 33,300,000 kw., in 
the north Pacific area, of which about 29,600,000 kw. was in the 
Columbia river drainage system. Of the remainder, California 
had approximately 7,800,000 kw., or about 9.5%, and the Colo- 
rado river basin 5,200,000 kw., or about 6%. The Missouri river 
basin had about 8,900,000 kw. of undeveloped water power, about 
10.3% of the U.S. total. The largest concentration of undevel- 
oped power east of the Mississippi river was in the north Atlantic 
drainage area, extending from the St. John river in Maine to the 
Rappahannock river in Virginia, with approximately 7,200,000 
kw., or about 8.2% of the national total. (See also ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES; GAS, NATURAL AND MANUFACTURED; PUBLIC UTIL- 
ITIES. ) (PAK. RS) 


ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Light and Power (1955); Water 
Power (1937). 


Federal Reserve System During 1956 the federal re- 

* serve system of the United 
States continued to pursue the policy of firm credit restraint 
which had been established late in the preceding year. The com- 
bination of federal reserve restraint, very high demands for 
funds and sharply lessened liquidity positions of financial in- 
stitutions and business firms led to tight money and a credit 
squeeze. 

The federal reserve system did not reduce either the money 
supply or the volume of bank credit outstanding during the year, 
but did effectively limit their increase well below the average 
of the postwar period and somewhat lower than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1955. During the 12 months ending with Oct. 
1956 the increase in total loans and investments of all commercial 
banks was held to 2%, and growth in the active money supply— 
demand deposits and currency—to about 13%. 

In a situation in the economy of high utilization of resources 
and strong upward price pressures, the policy of monetary re- 
straint pursued by the federal reserve system was designed to 
keep monetary expenditures within bounds in these circum- 
stances and thereby to help maintain the stability of the dollar 
and promote sustainable growth in the economy. 

Free Reserves.—The extent of credit restraint during the year 
was not fully indicated by the course of free reserves of mem- 
ber banks, that is, excess reserves minus borrowings from fed- 
eral reserve banks. These were about a minus $490,000,000 in 
Nov. 1955. After moving to an average of about a minus $255,- 
000,000 in Dec. 1955, Jan. 1956 and Feb. 1956, a tightening was 
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“JUST DON’T LET ’ER BLOW UP, BOYS,” a cartoon of 1956 by Fitzpatrick of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Mo.) 


indicated in late spring, as free reserves changed to an aver- 
age of minus $520,000,000 during April and May 1956. For the 
rest of the year, however, there was an improvement in this 
statistical measurement of the reserve position of member banks. 
Thus, free reserves averaged a minus $197,000,000 in October 
and a minus $294,000,000 in November. During the four weeks 
ended Dec. 19, 1956, free reserves were just barely on the nega- 
tive side, with excess reserves almost equal to member bank 
borrowings. 

During the second half of 1956 other factors had a cumulative 
effect which gave to a given negative reserve position of the 
member banks a far more restrictive effect. In the first place, 
the effect of the tightened reserve positions was heightened by 
the sharp decline in holdings of short-term government securities 
by money market banks and by the sharp drop in prices of 
government bonds which had taken place. Second, such a sig- 
nificant decline in holdings of short-term government securities 
by nonfinancial business firms had occurred as to lead to a greater 
tightening of this segment of the money imarket than evidenced 
by the free reserve position of member banks. 

Open Market Operations.—Open market operations of the 
federal reserve system in the framework of growing pressure on 
the lending and investing ability of commercial banks continued 
to play an extremely important role. During Dec. 1955 the fed- 
eral reserve entered the market in direct support of a treasury 
refunding for the first time since Sept. 1952, when it acquired 
on a when-issued basis $167,000,000 of a new certificate issue. 
In the subsequent 12 months, however, no such direct support 
was given, and all changes in the total system portfolio of 
government securities resulted from transactions in treasury 
bills, either bought outright or under repurchase agreements. 
Open market operations, within the framework of restraint, were 
of assistance to banks in adjustment of their reserve positions 
as a result of temporary shifts in deposits and seasonal fluctua- 
tions in credit demands and currency in circulation. 
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_ counts of eligible paper or advances thereon to member banks 


In Jan. and Feb. 1956 the federal reserve sold or redeemet| 
$1,400,000,000 of government securities, primarily for the pur 
pose of absorbing reserve funds made available by the seasonal 
return of currency from circulation and the reduction in re 
quired reserves associated with the seasonal decline in commer 
cial bank deposits. Between the end of February and the Jas} 
of July there was little net change in total federal reserve hold} 
ings of government securities. During Aug., Sept. and Oct. 195 . 
there was a net increase of about $300,000,000. During Nov. ani) 
Dec. 1956, through increases primarily in treasury bills bough} 
outright but also in those held under repurchase agreementy 
there was a further seasonal increase in the federal reserv 
portfolio of more than $1,000,000,000. | 


Discount Rate.—Two rounds of increases in the discount rat) 
occurred during 1956, following four such increases during th) 


previous year. The discount rate is the rate on advances to memj 
ber banks secured by obligations of the United States or dis. 


H 
f 
During April 1956 ten federal reserve banks increased theil 
discount rates from 21% to 24%, and the federal reserve bank} 
of Minneapolis, Minn., and San Francisco, Calif., advanced theif 
rates from 24% to 3%. In Aug. 1956 the ten banks increase 
their discount rate from 23% to 3%. This brought the discou Y 
rates of all 12 federal reserve banks to 3%, where they remaine} 
the rest of the year. ! 

During the last half of Nov. and Dec. 1956 the rate on ney 
issues of treasury bills was above 39%, and as a result there wa 


1955, the discount rate had been 14%. 
During the year no changes were made by the board of govei} 
nors in member bank reserve requirements, emphasis being place} 
rather on open market operations and discount rate policy) 
Member bank reserve requirements remained at the level se) 
in the summer of 1954. Likewise, there were no changes durin} 
1956 in margin requirements for credit extended by brokers an) 
banks to finance new purchases and short sales of stock exchang 
securities. . 
Hearings were held concerning federal reserve policy befor! 
the subcommittee on economic stabilization of the joint ecc| 
nomic committee of congress in Dec. 1956. While there was som) 
congressional and business criticism of tight money, more an| 
more, there was general approval of restrictive federal re 
serve policies in an environment of high boom and inflationar 
pressures. 
(See also BANKING; CONSUMER CREDIT.) (JaK. ig 
ENcycLop4pia BriTANNICA Fitms.—Federal Reserve System (1950 


Federal Trade Commission. iso. sss cae s 

* mission was created i 
1914 by the congress of the United States to safeguard free an 
fair competition in the nation’s multibillion dollar annual sal 
of goods and services. ; 

The commission consists of five members appointed to over 
lapping seven-year terms by the president of the United State 
and confirmed by congress. Laws enforced by the commissiol 
are: the Federal Trade Commission act, the Clayton Antitrus 
act (including the Robinson-Patman and Antimerger amend 
ments), the Wool and Fur Products Labeling acts, the Expor 
Trade act and the Flammable Fabrics act. The FTC also ha 
duties under the Lanham Trade Mark act. 

During 1956 the commission’s principal target was illega 
mergers. Typical of recent complaints were those against fou 
of the nation’s biggest dairies which had acquired a total of 29 
small dairies; against one of the country’s four largest sportiny 


jgoods manufacturers for having acquired one of the other three; 
jand against a paper products company for having acquired three 
other pulp and paper companies. In addition, the commission 
ordered a principal manufacturer of safety and common pins 
to divest itself of the acquired properties of a competitor; a 
leading farm magazine was ordered to divest itself of the name 
and subscription list of a purchased competitor; and a paper 
product company was ordered to limit the amount of a com- 
petitor’s stock it held. 

| During the fiscal year, the commission set postwar records 
for the number of complaints and orders issued both against 
monopolistic and deceptive practices. The former included com- 
pplaints against favoured treatment of chain stores by their food 
suppliers, and against exclusive dealing contracts in such di- 
versified fields as hearing aids, liquefied petroleum gas and out- 
board motors. Price discrimination was attacked in such fields 
as automotive parts, materials handling equipment and candy. 
rade restraint cases were brought against three tire manufac- 
turers and the manufacturers of fibre rope, cordage and twine. 

| The commission issued 150 complaints and 1 33 orders against 
firms charged with using deceptive practices. These, of course, 
overed a wide range of business methods and advertising. 
Hardest hit by the FTC was the false or misleading advertising 
pf furs, woollens, health and accident insurance, household prod- 
ucts, make-money-at-home schemes, cure-all medicines and cos- 
netics. Also attacked was bait advertising in which unavailable 
Dr spurious “bargains” were advertised simply to lure customers 
nto stores. 

The commission also levelled complaints at correspondence 
gchools which made false claims for the ease of learning skills 
pr the job opportunities for graduates. 

In addition to its mandatory procedures, the FTC also con- 
tlucts trade practice conferences in which rules of behaviour 
are promulgated for an entire industry. These rules serve as 
vuides to what the commission and the industry consider fair 
practice. 

Other work of the FTC includes stipulations whereby individ- 
aal firms agree to discontinue objectionable practices. This in- 
‘ormal method is used only when the commission has reason to 
eelieve that discontinuance of the evil can be assured without 
esort to formal complaint and order. 

‘The five members of the commission in 1956 were: John W. 
Jwynne, chairman; Robert T. Secrest, Sigurd Anderson, Wil- 
jam C. Kern and Edward T. Tait (newly appointed and not yet 
-enfirmed by the U.S. senate.) (J. W. GE.) 


ENCYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA FitMs.—Big Enterprise and the Competi- 
tive System (1954); Competition and Big Business (1953). 


Sederated Malay States: see MarayA, FEDERATION OF; 


IBINGAPORE. 

) ar The 1956 fencing season was climaxed in the United 
“BnCINg. States by the national championships, which were 
aeld in New York city, June 7-15. The men’s foil championship 
vas won by Sewall Shurtz, U.S. navy and Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Albert Axelrod, of the Salle Santelli, New York, and Daniel 
3ukantz, Fencers club, New York city (both former champions ) 
Niied for second and finished second and third respectively on 
Nhouches. Abram Cohen of the Fencers club was the only success- 
ul defending champion. He retained the épée title, with Lieut. 
William Andre, U.S. navy, second, and Sewall Shurtz, U.S. navy, 
‘hird. Tiber Nyilas of the Salle Santelli, won his seventh sabre 
‘Lrown. His teammates Alan Kwartler and George Worth, former 
‘-hampion, were second and third respectively. Former champion 
‘anice Lee Romary of Los Angeles defeated the defending cham- 
‘oion Maxine Mitchell of the Los Angeles Athletic club in a fence- 
‘ff for the women’s title. Judy Goodrich, 16-year-old high school 
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girl from Lapeer, Mich., was third. 

In the team events, the Fencers club of New York was first 
in the foil team championship, the Salle Santelli second and 
the U.S. air force third. The épée team championship was won 
by the Salle Csiszar of Philadelphia, Pa., the third naval district 
team was second, and the Annapolis navy officers were third. 
The Salle Santelli retained the team sabre crown; the Salle 
Csiszar placed second; and Maryland was third. 

The two leading women fencers of the United States, Janice 
Lee Romary and Maxine Mitchell, formed a composite team, and 
fencing without a third member, won the women’s team cham- 
pionship. Forfeiting three bouts in each match, they each went 
through the entire competition undefeated. The Salle Santelli 
defeated the Fencers club for second place. 

At the completion of the national championships the U.S. 
Olympic Fencing committee selected the U.S. Olympic fencing 
team. (For the winners of the fencing events in the 1956 Olympic 
games, see OLYMPIC GAMES.) 

The Southwest Sectional championships were held in Abilene, 
Tex., on May 5-6. Jack Carnell of the North Texas division won 
the men’s foil. The épée crown was won by Robert Miller of 
the Gulf Coast division. Jack Carnell won his second title by 
taking the sabre and Mary Taylor of North Texas division won 
the women’s title. 

The North Atlantic championships were held in Towson, Md., 
on May 19-20. The foil title was won by Joseph Levis of Boston, 
Mass.; Roger Jones (U.S. navy) won the épée title; and R. 
Richard Dyer of Philadelphia took the sabre crown. Louise Dyer 
kept pace with her husband, Richard, by winning the women’s 
title. 

The Pacific Coast championships were held in Los Angeles on 
May 19-20. The foil title was won by Gerard Biagini of the 
Olympic club of San Francisco, Calif.; Albert Lambert of the 
Berkeley Fencing club won the épée and the sabre title went 
to Werner Kirchner of the Cavaliers (Los Angeles). Maxine 
Mitchell of the Los Angeles Athletic club won the women’s 
championship. (W. A. Dw.) 


Fertilizers: see AGRICULTURE; CO0-OPERATIVES; TENNESSEE 
VALLEY AUTHORITY. 

FHA (Federal Housing Administration): sce Housinc. 
Fiction: see AMERICAN LITERATURE; Book PUBLISHING AND 
Book SALES; CANADIAN LITERATURE; ENGLISH LITERATURE; 
FRENCH LITERATURE; GERMAN LITERATURE; ITALIAN LITERA- 
TURE; JEWISH LITERATURE; LATIN-AMERICAN LITERATURE; 
LITERARY Prizes; RUSSIAN LITERATURE; SPANISH LITERATURE. 
Figs: sce FRvir. 


«ss Fiji is a British colony, consisting of 322 islands (106 
Fi » inhabited) in the Pacific ocean, about 1,100 mi. north 
of New Zealand. Total area: 7,083 sq.mi., including the main 
islands Viti Levu (4,011 sq.mi.) and Vanua Levu (2,137 sq.mi.), 
and Rotuma dependency (18 sq.mi.), 400 mi. to the north. Pop. 
(1946 census) 259,638; (1955 est.) 345,164 including Fijians 
42.5%, Indians 48% and Europeans 2.6%. Religion: Fijians are 
Christian (80% Methodist); Indians, 83% Hindu and 17% 
Moslem. Capital: Suva, on Viti Levu, pop. (1946 census) 11,398; 
(1952 est.) 32,000. Governor in 1956, Sir Ronald Garvey. 

The governor of Fiji is also governor of Pitcairn ex officio and 
is responsible for the general exercise of British protection of 
Tonga (q.v.). 

Pitcairn—A British colony by settlement, Pitcairn is situ- 
ated in the Pacific ocean midway between Australia and South 
America. Area: 2 sq.mi. Pop. (Dec. 1954 est.) 136, Anglo- 
Polynesians descended from “Bounty” mutineers. Dependencies: 
Oeno, Henderson and Ducie islands (total area 17 sq.mi.). Reli- 
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gion: Seventh-Day Adventist. Chief magistrate in 1956, Parkin 
Christian. 

History.—Figures of population published in 1956 showed 
that the Indian population continued to increase at a faster rate 
than the Fijian. The total population of 345,164 represented an 
increase of 4% over the figure for the previous year, Indians 
exceeding Fijians by more than 20,000. 

Improvements in communications were effected by an auto- 
matic telephone exchange in Suva and modifications to Nadi air- 
port. The Fiji battalion which had served in Malaya since 1952 
returned to Suva in June. 

Elections for a new legislative council were held in August. 
An unofficial member of the council, W. G. Johnson, produced a 
plan for solving the most pressing social and political issue in 
the colony, the claim of non-Fijians to land. Under the terms 
of cession land could not be sold to non-Fijians, but the plan 
proposed the establishment of a board to control the orderly 
development of land unused by Fijians but which other peoples; 
i.e., Indians, could develop. The plan aroused great interest but 
had yet to be discussed by the government. The third South 
Pacific conference was held in Fiji at the end of April. 

(DE Wark.) 


Fine Arts: see ArcuitectuRE; Art EXHIBITIONS; DANCE; 
Music; THEATRE. 


Finland An independent republic of northern Europe, Fin- 
* land has an area of 130,119 sq.mi., including the 
Aland Islands. Pop.: (1950 census) 4,029,803; (1956 est.) 4,276,- 
ooo. Capital: Helsinki, pop. (1950 census) 369,380; (1954 est.) 
396.343. Other cities (1954 est.): Turku (Abo) 107,519; Tam- 
pere (Tammerfors) 107,577; Lahti 46,822. Language and nation- 
ality: 90% Finnish, 10% Swedish. Religion: Lutheran Christian. 
President to March 1, 1956: Juho K. Paasikivi, thereafter Urho 
Kekkonen. Prime minister after March 3, 1956: Karl August 
Fagerholm. 

The Aland Islands, a Swedish-populated archipelago belonging 
to Finland, lie to the southwest of Finland at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Bothnia. Area: 581 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census) 21,690. 
Chief town: Mariehamn, pop. 3,273. 

History.—The campaign for the presidency was well under 
way before the end of 1955. In a sense it was the first real cam- 
paign, for traditionally the office had sought the man, and an 
outstanding elder statesman had been chosen. But 85-year-old 
Juho Paasikivi was ready to retire, and six candidates entered 
the field. each with party backing. Urho Kekkonen, Agrarian 
prime minister, and Karl August Fagerhoim, speaker of parlia- 
ment and head of the Social Democrats, were the leading con- 
tenders. In mid-January 1956, 300 electors were chosen by 
popular vote, and in mid-February they made their choice. The 
first vote was scattered, and only on the third ballot was Kek- 
konen chosen over Fagerholm by 151 to 149. 

Soon after the decision of the electors, the president-elect en- 
trusted the formation of a ministry to Fagerholm. On March 3 
the new cabinet took office, a coalition of Social Democrats and 
Agrarians with six posts each, and the Finnish Peoples’ and 
Swedish Peoples’ parties with two posts each; Ralf Térngren of 
the Swedish party became foreign minister. 

During the time of the election there developed a price and 
wage controversy that resulted in a general strike just as the 
new regime took office. In Dec. 1955 the price control law had 
been allowed to lapse. In Jan. 1956 the dairy interests raised 
milk prices 30% to 40% and all dairy products about 18%. The 
Trade Union federation demanded that the increases be rescinded 
or that wages be raised 6.7%. The farmers threatened a delivery 
stoppage. By March 1 the impasse was complete, and the general 
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strike was declared. From 200,000 the number of strikers rose 
to about 440,000, and the economic activity of the nation came 
to a standstill. Only after 19 days was a solution reached, pro- 
viding wage increases of about 11% for the workers, and promises: 
for the farmers. Approximately $40,000,000 of wages had been 
lost, and more than $200,000,000 of production. The nation rec- 
ognized the dangers of the wage-price spiral that had already 
brought a high degree of inflation; but each special interest’ 
group was concerned primarily with its own advantage. Rents: 
and farm prices remained low, and a healthy balance had not been’ 
achieved in the national economy. Many agreed that the general; 
strike weapon had been unwisely invoked, and that broad-based, 
vigorous rethinking and economic planning was essential. 

The pleasure of the Finns at the return of the Porkkala terri- 
tory by the U.S.S.R. was dimmed by the reality that faced them 
when they moved into Porkkala at the end of January. Houses 
had fallen into ruin, roads had to be rebuilt and the land had to 
be prepared anew for cultivation. Problems of resettlement were 
complicated by the decision to confiscate a portion of the area 
for Finnish defense purposes. It was estimated that 10 to 15 
years would be necessary to restore Porkkala to its condition prior 


to 1944. (F. D. S.) 


Education.—Schools (1954-55): primary 6,481, pupils 564,807, teacher: 
23,298; secondary 373, pupils 135,348; vocational 473, pupils 34,792) 
teachers (1953) 3,360; people’s high schools, etc. (1953-54) 180, pupils 
53,980, teachers 1,110; teacher-training (primary) schools (1954-55) 15 
students 3,680. Institutions of higher education (1954-55) 15, students) 
15,887, teaching staff 1,278. ' 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: markka, with an exchange rate 0!) 
230 mk to the U.S. dollar. Budget: (1954, final) revenue 215,570,000,00¢} 
mk, expenditure 213,660,000,000 mk; (1956 est.) revenue 2On boo bona 
mk, expenditure 205,880,000,000 mk, Internal debt (Nov. 1955) 53,900,') 
000,000 mk, external debt 54,500,000,000 mk. Currency circulation) 
(March 1955) 44,500,000,000 mk; (March 1956) 50,000,000,000 mk} 
Deposit money: (March 1955) 37,800,000,000 mk: (March 1956) 44,!) 
000,000,000 mk. Gold and foreign exchange; (central bank, Jan. 1955)| 
U.S. $243,900,000; (Jan. 1956) U.S. $224,800,000. i 

Foreign Trade.—(1955) Imports 176,960,000,000 mk; exports 181,259,!, 
000,000 mk. Main sources of imports: U.K. 20.3%; U.S.S.R. 14.7%: othe 


SOVIET MARSHAL A. M. VASSILEVSKY (left) absorbed in conversation with) 
an unidentified man, as Soviet deputy first premier Mikhail Pervukhin sign | 
his name in the guest book of the Finnish diet, Jan. 26, 1956, after official 
ceremonies marking the return of the Porkkala enclave to Finland by thi 
U.S.S.R. ] 
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soviet bloc 12.4%; Latin America 7.4%: U.S. and Canada 5.4%; German 
Federal Republic 9%; other O.E.E.C. (Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation) countries 27.4%. Main destinations of exports: U.K. 24%: 
USS.R. 17.5%; other soviet bloc 8.3%: Latin America 5 5%; US ae 
Canada 5.7%; German Federal Republic 9.1%: other ORE (et countries 
23.3%. Chief exports: wood 39%, wood pulp 20%, paper 22%. i 
7 Transport and Communications.— Roads (1953) 63,460 km. Motor vehicles 
| in use (March 1956): passenger 88,504; commercial 52,105. Railways 
| (1955): 5,046 km., of which state 4,859 km.; (1954) 2,072,000,000 
| passenger-km. ; freight (1955), 4,200,000,000 ton-km. Navigable inland 
waterways (1953) 49,900 km. Merchant shipping vessels (100 gross tons 
i and over, July 1955) 346; total tonnage 730,573. Air transport (1955): 
| 120,972,000 passenger-km. ; freight, 1,095,600 ton-km. Telephones (Jan. 
| 1955). 433,001. Licensed radio receivers (1954) 971,000 j 
| Agriculture.—Production (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses) : 
| wheat 179,000 (235,000); rye 123,000 (132,000); barley 254,000 (262,- 
(000); oats 870,000 (799,000): potatoes 1,067,000 (1,090,000); “beet 
| sugar, raw 23,000 (37,000). Livestock (June 1954): cattle 1 885 094; 
j sheep 908,093; goats 4,245; reindeer 140,754; pigs (Dec. 1954) 507,000: 
| horses (Dec. 1954) 311,000, Fish landed (1954) 65,500 metric tons 

‘ Industry.—Electricity production (1955) 6,744,000,000 kw.hr. Produc- 
| tion (metric tons, 1955): pig iron 114,840; crude steel 186,840; copper 
“ smelter 27,840; cement 1,010,400; pyrites (1954) 1,071,000: copper ‘ore 
| (metal content, 1954) 22,600. Forest products (cu.m., 1954): sawn soft- 
\ wood 4,759,000; sawn hardwood 42,000; plywood (1955) 342,200; (metric 
{ tons, 1955) cellulose 1,825,800; cardboard and fibreboard 423,900; news- 
print 544,600; paper other than newsprint 467,300; pulp (1954) mechani- 


cal 878,000, chemical 1,572,000. 
Fires and Fire Losses For several months in 1955. fire 
* losses in the United States were 
slightly less than in the corresponding period of the prior year, 
but the year ended with a loss record about 1% higher than the 
(previous year. Despite the increase in the total dollar loss from 
‘fires, the number of fires dropped from 854,116 in 1954 to 822,392 
lin 1955. This was the lowest point in the number of losses since 
11949. 
It must be remembered that the rapidly expanding economy 
dhas increased the incidence of fire hazards. Price inflation has 
yexaggerated the fire damage losses. The population increase has 
jalso affected the potential of fire loss. With these factors as a 
Hbbackground, coupled with the reduction in the number of fires, 
yne might be justified in holding the opinion that the line was 
eing held in the battle against fire. 

The 1956 fire loss record tended to belie this conclusion. For 
the first eight months of 1956, losses totalled $661,085,000. This 
Wwas a 9.7% increase over the first eight months of 1955. The 
yonly bright period was in the month of February when the 
Bdosses were less than in the corresponding months of 1955. 

§} Matches and smoking continued as the principal causes of fire 
#dosses when measured in terms of number of claims. Misuse of 
B=lectricity produced the largest dollar loss. 


(See also DISASTERS; FORESTS.) Gi aA) 
ENCYCLOPDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—ZJ/nsurance Against Fire Losses 
£1952). 
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VE . The world catch of fish, crustaceans, mollusks, 
| isheries. etc., amounted to 62,412,000,000 lb. in 1954, ac- 
Sccrding to information released in 1956 by the Food and Agri- 
ulture Organization of the United Nations. Asiatic countries, 
cluding the U.S.S.R., produced 43.7% of the total; European 
‘ountries, excluding the U.S.S.R., 26.1%; North America, 
13.1%; U.S.S.R., 8.8%; Africa, 5.6%; South America, 2.3%; 
| nnd Oceania, 0.4%. Fishing fleets throughout the world were ex- 

loanded in 1956, improvements in the design and operation of 
ishing gear continued, and exploratory operations were conducted 

im many areas to discover new fishing grounds. 

§ In recent years much thought had been given to the problem 
bf obtaining agreement among nations as to the breadth of terri- 
sorial waters. This resulted primarily from a rapid increase in the 
sotal world catch of fish and shellfish, expansion of fishing activi- 
Hiies by fishermen from various nations off the shores of other 

Jcountries, and concern over the ability of stocks of fish to sup- 
yort increased fishing. The International Law commission, ap- 
loointed to consider the problem, voted in June 1956 after five 
Beears of discussion to make no decision on the breadth of these 
waters. The commission approved the following statement rela- 
ive: to jurisdiction over coastal waters: 


Pw) 


: SSIs . Ye 
FIRE HOSES POURING WATER into the burned-out shell of the abandoned 
Wanamaker department store building in New York city which caught fire 


July 14, 1956. Six hundred firemen were summoned to bring the fire under 
control 


(i) The Commission recognizes that international practice is not uni- 
form as regards the delimitation of the territorial sea. 

(ii) The Commission considers that international law does not permit 
an extension of the territorial sea beyond 12 mi. 

(iii) The Commission, without making any decision as to the breadth of 
the territorial sea within that limit, notes, on the one hand, that many 
states have fixed a breadth greater than three miles and, on the other 
hand, that many states do not recognize such a breadth when that of their 
own territorial sea is less. 

(iv) The Commission considers that the breadth of the territorial sea 
should be fixed by an international conference. 

The International Law commission’s statement was expected 
to increase pressure to have the breadth of territorial waters set 
at 12 mi. rather than the commonly accepted 3 mi., or the 200 
mi. claimed by some nations. In mid-1956, the Canadian govern- 
ment announced that it was considering such action. In Aug. 
1955, the Soviet Union refused to renew the Anglo-Soviet Fishing 
treaty of 1930 by which British trawlers, and no others, could 
fish up to 3 mi. from the north Russian coast rather than 12 mi. 
However, in 1956 the treaty was renewed, permitting British 
craft to continue normal fishing operations on this coast. 

In an effort to gain new customers for fish and shellfish and 
hold existing markets, considerable attention was given during 
1956 to improving the quality of fishery products. In the United 
States, quality standards that proved so valuable as a marketing 
aid for agricultural products became available for fishery prod- 
ucts. In August voluntary standards for frozen fried fish sticks 
became effective, the first quality standard for a fishery product 
in the United States. 

In Canada uniform minimum standards for plants processing 
fish and shellfish products were established by the department of 
fisheries during 1956, and a voluntary program of plant inspec- 
tion was instituted in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island. The setting of minimum standards of construc- 
tion, equipment and sanitation of fish and shellfish plants was a 
further step in the program designed to maintain peak quality 
from the time fish were caught until they reached the customer. 
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A fish processing technologist meeting in Rotterdam, Neth., 
during 1956 considered the possibility of using antibiotics to keep 
fish fresh. Investigations showed that aureomycin and other 
antibiotics could keep fish in a fresh condition two or three times 
as long as was possible with conventional ice-storage methods. 
If antibiotics were approved for use in preserving fish (as they 
had been for poultry in some countries) vessels could stay at 
sea for longer periods, an entire catch could be marketed at top 
prices and consumers would receive better quality products. 

Fishery research and management officials and commercial 
fishermen used numerous electronic devices in their activities. 
Fish “shockers” were used in streams to temporarily “knock out” 
fish to permit population counts. Electric weirs protected fish 
by jolting the life out of destructive and valueless lamprey eels, 
or they could be used to guide fish away from areas where they 
might be injured, or to counting stations. Electric fences were 
used to keep Kodiak bears away from sections of salmon streams 
where they fed on spawning fish. Sonic trackers attached to the 
backs of salmon flashed information to recording instruments 
for as long as 100 hours on every twist and turn of the fish, 
thereby furnishing valuable information on the effectiveness of 
fishways over dams or natural waterfalls. An underwater telem- 
eter was developed to supply continuous information on the 
exact distance of commercial trawls or nets below the surface 
of the water. Improvements were made in underwater tele- 
vision developed to study fish in their natural habitat and to 
learn how to make fishing gear more efficient and effective. Be- 
sides these devices, fishermen used fathometers to measure ocean 
depths and locate fishing banks; electronic fish finders to locate 
schools of fish; radar to guide ships and planes; Loran to deter- 
mine exact location; and radio for communication. 

Data released by the U.S. fish and wildlife service indicated 
the sums expended to learn more about the world’s fishery re- 
sources and to assist the fishing industry. Expenditures in the 
United States and Alaska on fishery research and services for 
commercial fisheries amounted to $13,975,000 in the year ended 
June 30, 1956. Of this amount, $9,292,000 was spent by the U.S. 
fish and wildlife service, $4,015,000 was expended by states 
and $668,000 by international commissions. More than 60% of 
the funds was spent on research and services relating to four 
species—salmon, $4,733,000; tuna, $1,504,000; oysters, $1,068,- 
ooo; and sardines, $1,184,000. 

The trend of European fishing fleets to expand operations (o 
more distant northern grounds continued in 1956. Nearly half 
of all fish landed in 1955 at Hull, Grimsby and Fleetwood in 
Great Britain by distant-water trawlers came from Arctic 
grounds, principally Bear Island and the White (Barents) sea. 
A slight increase in the temperature of northern Atlantic waters 
made it possible for cod to move into vast new areas. Large 
stocks of cod were found near Greenland, indicating that fishing 
in that area could be greatly expanded. A large portion of the 
European fishing fleet became dependent upon the cod in north- 
ern waters. 

The Russian Atlantic fishing fleet, reported to be organized on 
a naval basis, with big factory ships for processing catches and 
groups of trawlers for catching the fish, had expanded rapidly 
in recent years, and a vast program for increasing catches of 
fish had been prepared. Helicopters and “spotter” ships were 
used to follow and locate fish shoals. During 1956 the Soviet 
fleet was understood to include twenty-four 10,000-ton factory 
ships built for them in Germany. Twenty big trawlers were con- 
structed in Britain alone for the Soviet Union. (See also MARINE 
BIOLOGY. ) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Food and Agriculture izati 
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FISHING—FLOODS AND FLOOD CONTROL 


ENcycLoppIA BriTANNIcA Fitms.—Lobstertown (The Story of a Com- 
munity) (1955); New England Fishermen (1938); Salmon Story (1950); 
Shell Fishing (1938). 


Fishing: see ANGLING. 
Flax: see LINEN AND FLAX. 


By 1956 the flood control 
Floods and Flood Control. program of the U.S. army 
corps of engineers had grown to be one of the major elements © 
of the federal public works activity. The active flood control 
program, including the major project for the lower Mississippi 
river but excluding multiple-purpose improvements, involved 
more than 760 projects with a total estimated cost of $6,300,000,- 
ooo. Of this amount, $2,600,000,000 had been appropriated by | 
congress, leaving a total of $3,700,000,000 required for comple- 
tion. If the multiple-purpose projects which serve flood control } 
purposes were added, the estimated cost of the total authorized } 
flood control program would become $9,500,000,000, of which a | 
total of $4,000,000,000 had been appropriated through fiscal year |} 
1956. The projects in full or partial operation were preventing | 
flood damages of $500,000,000 a year and, in addition, producing } 
additional benefits of $250,000,000 a year. The total annual value } 
of this program, $750,000,000 a year, was being achieved at an % 
annual cost of slightly more than $200,000,000. The flood control 
program was paying off at the rate of more than $3 for each $1 } 
invested, and this did not take into account the values which } 
could not be measured in monetary terms, such as the saving in ‘ 
life and the economic security of hundreds of urban communi- { 
ties and farming areas. | 

Much remained to be done in the field of flood damage pre- | 
vention. The potential flood losses in the United States on an |} 
average annual basis without flood control works amount to q 
$900,000,000 a year. These are estimated losses for the main % 
river and major tributary valleys and do not include flood losses | 
in many small upstream tributaries. The $500,000,000 reduction 
in the $900,000,000 annual loss, presently being achieved by the | 
operating flood control program, still leaves a balance of $400,- 
000,000 annual loss. f 

Severe Floods in the United States.—Some of the severer 
floods in 1956 may be summarized as follows: 

Widespread general storms during January and February af- | 
fected most of northern California, southern Oregon and western | 
Nevada. The rainfall from these series of storms was not par- 
ticularly severe, but, because of the saturated conditions existing _ 
on most watersheds as a result of severe floods in Dec. 1955 
moderate floods occurred on several streams. 

Floods on Feb. 21 in the Esquatzel Coulee basin in eastern 
Washington exceeded any flows previously known. The floods oc- | 
curred as a result of runoff caused by chinook winds and heavy 
rain on above-normal snow cover. | 

Heavy rainfall during the period March 5-8, 1956, augmented | 
by melting snow in western New York and northern Pennsyl- 
vania, caused major flooding in the upper Allegheny and lesser _ 
flooding on the lower river and on the Ohio river below Pitts-_ 
burgh, Pa. The towns most severely damaged in the Allegheny 
river basin were Salamanca, N.Y., and Warren, Oil City and | 
Meadville, Pa. ( 

Heavy rains in north central Texas during April and May — 
caused serious flooding in Brown, Coleman and San Saba coun- 
ties. Elm creek reached the highest stage in 24 years of record, — 
The most extensive flooding occurred in the Pecan bayou in and | 
below the town of Brownwood. 

Also in May, heavy local rain of as much as eight» inches in — 
a reported three-hour period resulted in damaging floods in and 
near Indianapolis. Major rivers such as the White and Wabash 
were not seriously affected. Especially severe flooding occurred 


) 
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along Eagle creek, Fall creek and Pogues run in and adjacent 
\to the city of Indianapolis. 
The mountain snow pack was extremely heavy over the head- 
jwaters of the upper Columbia river basin during the winter and 
jspring. The first major flooding of the season began in the 
({Kootenal river valley in northern Idaho on May 20. Flooding 
joccurred at numerous points late in May throughout the Colum- 
{bia basin, including the Clearwater and Snake rivers in Idaho, 
ithe Payette at Emmett, Ida., the Yakima river at Parker, Wash., 
jand most other east slope Cascade streams in Washington. 
| Severe local thunderstorms occurred in the vicinity of Reno, 
\Nev., in July, causing excessive runoff from Peavine and Galena 
jcreeks. About 60 blocks in the city of Reno were flooded. Severe 
ocal flooding occurred in the south and east portions of Denver, 
JColo., during the night of July 31 as a result of heavy local 
‘rainfall. 
In August a severe storm, accompanied by hurricane-force 
mwinds and flooding rain, was described as the worst to hit the 
Crosby-Ironton area of Minnesota since 1915. Also in August 
severe rainstorms caused heavy flooding in Chartiers creek, south 
pof Pittsburgh, Pa. 
__ Flood Control Appropriations.—Appropriations by the U.S. 
rycongress for the civil works program of the corps of engineers 
ain fiscal year 1957 gave leading place to flood control projects. 
)Of the amounts appropriated for construction, under “construc- 
tion general,” flood control projects received $160,631,500, com- 
ared with $158,010,000 for multiple-purpose projects which 
serve flood control, navigation and hydroelectric power purposes 
nd compared with $128,956,000 for navigation projects. In ad- 
ition, the big Lower Mississippi River and Tributaries Flood 
‘Control project received $62,791,000, most of which was for 
construction. Smaller sums were appropriated for planning, 
surveys and maintenance of flood control projects. 
Some of the leading individual flood control appropriations 

for fiscal year 1957 were: 


Los Angeles County Drainage area, California . .$17,500,000 


Central and Southern Florida project, Florida . 8,750,000 
Tuttle Creek reservoir, Kansas . ... . 9,000,000 
Buffalo: bayou, LexaSs . . . » « 6,900,000 
Eagle Gorge reservoir, Washington . 6,300,000 


| Multiple-purpose projects serving both flood control and hy- 
roelectric power included the following: 


Table Rock reservoir, Arkansas and Missouri .$14,750,000 
Hartwell reservoir, Georgia and South Carolina . . 10,000,000 
Garrison reservoir, North Dakota ie . 16,000,000 
The Dalles dam, Oregon and Washingto - 42,457,000 
Oahe reservoir, South Dakota .. . . 27,500,000 

CoD 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA Firms.—Conservation Road (1947); Man’s 
voblem (1953); Seeds of Destruction (1948). 


. The extreme southeastern state of the United States, 
lorida. Florida was admitted to the union in 1845 as the 27th 
istate. It is called the “Sunshine state” and sometimes the “Pen- 
insula state.” Area: 58,560 sq.mi., of which 4,298 sq.mi. is water 
surface. Population (1950 census): 2,771,305, of whom 1,873,- 
390 were urban dwellers and 957,415 were rural; 2,166,047 were 
white and 605,258 were nonwhite. The 15 cities of more than 
125,000 persons in 1950 were: Miami 249,276; Jacksonville 204,- 
517; Tampa 124,681; St. Petersburg 96,738; Orlando 52,367; 
Miami Beach 46,282; Pensacola 43,479; West Palm Beach 43,- 
162; Fort Lauderdale 36,328; Lakeland 30,851; Daytona Beach 
30,187; Tallahassee (the capital) 27,237; Gainesville 26,361; 
ey West 26,433; Panama City 25,814. On July 1, 1956, the 
tate population was estimated at 3,770,000, according to pro- 
visional figures of the U.S. census bureau. 
History.—The state elective administrative officers in 1956, 
hose terms were to expire in Jan. 1957, were Leroy Collins, 
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governor; R. A. Gray, secretary of state; Richard W. Ervin, 
attorney general; Ray E. Green, comptroller; J. Edwin Larson, 
state treasurer; Thomas D. Bailey, superintendent of public 
instruction; Nathan Mayo, commissioner of agriculture. 

The state legislature in 1955 proposed rr amendments to the 
state constitution to be voted on at the general election of Nov. 6, 
1956. In brief, these were as follows: (1) revising article v re- 
lating to the judicial department, the most important change 
being the establishment of district courts of appeal; (2) provid- 
ing for home rule in Dade county; (3) abolishing the court of 
record in Escambia county and vesting all its jurisdiction in the 
circuit court of that county; (4) provisions relating to regular 
and extra sessions of the legislature whereby the members of the 
legislature may extend the regular session beyond the 60-day 
period, and providing also for extra sessions called by members 
of the legislature; (5) relating to apportionment of the senate 
and house of representatives; (6) providing for two judges of 
the criminal court of record in Duval county; (7) abolishing the 
office of county special tax school district trustee, and transfer- 
ring the duties to the county board of public instruction; (8) 
providing for the appointment of the county superintendent of 
schools in Duval, Sarasota, Dade and Pinellas counties by the 
county board of public instruction; (9) abolishing the office of 
county solicitor in Dade county and transferring the duties to 
the state’s attorney of the judicial district in which Dade county 
is located; (10) relating to fees and compensations of county 
offices of Escambia county; (11) authorizing the legislature to 
establish civil service systems and boards for municipal, county 
and state employees and for municipal, county and state offi- 
cers not elected by the people or appointed by the governor. 

After the regular session of the legislature in the spring of 
1955 an extraordinary session was called for June 6, 1955, on 
the subject of apportionment of representation in the legislature. 
This session lasted until Aug. 10, resumed Sept. 26 and con- 
tinued to Sept. 29, and resumed again June 4, 1956. The session 
was deadlocked on the problem of apportionment, so it recessed 
June 11, 1956, until Nov. 6, 1956. 

In the Nov. 6, 1956, election, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
carried Florida over his Democratic opponent, Adlai E. Steven- 
son, by more than 150,000 votes. All the Democratic nominees 
for state offices were elected by large majorities. However, Wil- 
liam C. Cramer, the only Republican representative in congress 
from Florida, was re-elected. All the proposed amendments to 
the state constitution were approved by the electorate except 
that concerning the reapportionment of the state legislature. 

The question of racial segregation in the public schools and 
the problem of the Mediterranean fruit fly were pressing, so a 
second extraordinary session of the legislature was called for 
July 23, 1956, and continued to Aug. 1, when it was dissolved by 
the governor. In addition to the enactment of statutes on these 
problems, the legislature took steps to alleviate crowded con- 
ditions in the state prisons and other state institutions and to 
expand the work of the parole commission. A statute was passed 
to forbid the use of false and misleading advertisements in real 
estate, and the legislature appropriated $800,000 to complete the 
construction of the teaching hospital building at the University 
of Florida medical school. 


Education.—Enrolment in the public schools for the year 1955-56 in 
grades 1 through r2 was as follows: white, 588,338; Negro, 164,569; total, 
752,907. Kindergartens: white, 2,292; Negro, 194; total, 2,486. Junior 
colleges (grades 13 and 14); white, 3,590; Negro, 167; total, 3,757. The 
total enrolment in the public schools of Florida in 1955-56 was 759,150. 
There were 1,219 elementary and 472 secondary public schools, 38 kinder- 
gartens and 5 junior colleges in the state, of which there were 830 white 
and 389 Negro elementary schools, 329 white and 143 Negro secondary 
schools, 36 white and 2 Negro kindergartens and 4 white and 1 Negro junior 
colleges. These schools had instructional staffs (exclusive of 200 super- 
visors) of 26,363 teachers and 1,112 principals, of whom 20,481 teachers 
and 857 principals were employed in schools for whites and 5,882 teachers 
and 255 principals were employed in schools for Negroes. There was a total 
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2 ins ional positions in the school year 1955-56. 

PAE Bement DR aGias, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Florida disbursed for state welfare through the state welfare board $58,- 
535,572.86 in 1955-56. From grants by the federal government the state 
received in 1955-56 for old-age assistance $2 5,771,871.563 dependent chil- 
dren $11,818,898.16; aid to the blind $1,128,706.28; aid to the disabled 
$625,060.83; total $39,344,536.83. Disbursements for old-age popernce 
were $38,623,446.53; dependent children $13,989,635.57; aid to the blind 
$1,620,466.14; aid to the disabled $582,611.50; total $54,816,159.74. Ad- 
ministrative and other welfare services amounted to $3,719,413.12, which 
included $1,719,432-78 federal funds. The total net addition to the unem- 
ployment compensation fund was $12,228,275.12, while the gross unemploy- 
ment benefit payments were $11,414,041.02 with net benefit payments of 
ree 454.35. 

: ee tie conimietial had an appropriation for 1956-57 of $301,250. 
The state supports tuberculosis hospitals at Orlando, Tampa, Tallahassee 
and Lantana, and the appropriation for the Tuberculosis board which ad- 
ministers these institutions for 1956-57 amounted to $4,800,000. The state 
also supports hospitals for the insane at Chattahoochee and Arcadia, the 
Florida farm colony for the feeble-minded at Gainesville and the Florida 
school for the deaf and blind at St. Augustine. The appropriations for these 
institutions for 1956-57 were $8,735,018, $2,247,844 and $923,004, re- 
spectively. Wie 

The population of the state prisons and other institutions as of Aug. 31, 
1956, was as follows: state prison at Raiford, 2,276; Glades state prison 
farm at Belle Glade, 353; industrial school for boys at Marianna, 708; 
industrial school for girls at Ocala, 99; industrial school for girls at Forest 
Hill, 92; Florida correctional institution for women at Lowell, 267; the 
Apalachee correctional institution at Chattahoochee, 237; the state hospi- 
tal at Chattahoochee and Arcadia, 8,130; the farm colony at Gainesville, 
Tos 

Carsmunications “The total highway and street mileage in the state at 
the end of the year 1955 was 56,748 mi., of which 28,064 mi. were paved 
and 4,145 mi. were constructed of gravel or stone. Disbursements for the 
calendar year 1955 were $78,141,473.09 for construction and $12,540,543 
for maintenance. Effective July 1, 1956, the state road department changed 
from a calendar year to a fiscal year. For the period Jan, 1, 1956, to 
June 30, 1956, $35,692,305.59 was spent for construction and $6,615,- 
520.30 for maintenance. The state road department budget for the fiscal 
year July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957, was $215,775,000 for construction 
and $17,771,716 for maintenance. Florida had in 1955 approximately 4,860 
mi. of railroad exclusive of yard tracks. 

Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1956, there was a total balance in the 
state treasury of $138,006,980.87 with outstanding warrants of $20,529,- 
572.77. On June 30, 1956, there were within the state 88 active national 
banks with deposits amounting to $2,248,542,000 and 156 state banks and 
trust companies with deposits of $t,zy4,270,693.64. There were also nine 


Table !.—Principal Crops of Florida 


Indicated Average 
Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
com, bu. 12,180,000 —-11,840,000 8,369,000 
Oats, bu. 832,000 768,000 603,000 
Hay, tons 185,000 156,000 86,000 
Tobacco, Ib. . 5,080,000 5,343,000 4.196,000 
Cotton, bales 20,000 24,700 i 
Potatoes, Irish, cwt. 3,899,000 3,776,000 2,783,000 
Potatoes, sweet, cwt. 138,000 165,000 211,000 
Peanuts, Ib. f Art 61,600,000 61,500,000 58,656,000 
Sugar cane, short tons . 1,092,000 1,197,000 1,210,000 
Oranges, boxes. 95,000,000 91,000,000 67,650,000 
Tangerines, boxes. 5,200,000 4,700,000 4,660,000 
Grapefruit, boxes. 35,000,000 38,300,000 32,690,000 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table IIl_—Principal Industries of Florida 
Value Value 
added by added by 
Salaries manu- manu- 
All and wages facture facture 
employees 1954 1954 1953 
1954 (in 000) (in 000) (in 000) 
Food and kindred products. . .... 29,939 $90,504 $205,801 $204,440 
Tobacco manufactures... ..... 8,958 20,790 34,066 33,696 
Lumber and wood products. 1 1... 15,850 35,356 54,855 in 
Paper and allied products . . . .. 12,091 49,113 140,139 120,282 
Printing and publishing industries. . . . 9,254 35,809 60,664 ‘ 
Chemical products... .. 2... 9,523 34,089 81,614 ey 
Stone, clay and glass products 5,227 15,975 36,535 es 
Fabricated metal products 7,086 25,759 52.1 60 41,582 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 


1954 C imi 
epee Washington June 1956). ensus of Manufactures, preliminary 


Table IIl.—Mineral Production of Florida 


(In short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1954* 
ee Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Oralpw sy case sate. $92,336,000 $106,510,000 
Clays 5 eee 258,000 2,252,000 372,000 37337/000. 
Petroleum (bbl, 543,000 t y aon rea 
osphate rock . 1,045,000 56,525,000 11,690,000 64 
Sond andvardvell < 3731 /000 3,199,000 3,469,000 oe6100g 
Stone «= se 1429, 11,309,000 14,225,000 16,832,000 
IImenite. . . 151,000 2,322,000 
; 322, 157,000 2,4 
ri hutles oe 6,000 703,000 7,000 870/000 
irconium concentrate 21,000 794,000 1 8,000 820,000 
Otfier minerals”, ef 14,346,000 : 13,861,000 


*Preliminary. {Total has been adjusted to e 
and stone. {Value included with other minerals, 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


liminate duplication in the value of clays 
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industrial banks with deposits of $11,533,187.79.These represented tote 
deposits of $3,454,345,881.43, a gain of $348,412,875.43 in the fiscz 


ear. ’ 
The total revenue receipts for the state of Florida for the fiscal yea’ 


ending June 30, 1956, amounted to $474,716,666.63. Included in this sur 
were $90,200,300.69 from gasoline tax, $86,094,584.34 fiom sales and us 
tax, $36,217,030.72 from beverage tax, $21,793,692.64 from cigarette ta? 
$36,884,492.64 from motor vehicle licences and $24,456,207.24 from racin 
fees, licences and taxes. The state expended $49,431,902.75 for educatio 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. State investments par value ¢ 
securities as of June 30, 1956, was $158,918,474.15. 

Agriculture.—On Jan. 1, 1956, the livestock resources of the state we1 
as follows: 1,421,000 beef cattle and calves; 178,000 milk cows; 427,00. 
swine; 5,000 sheep; 35,000 horses and mules. 

The total income from the sale of agricultural commodities for the yea 
1955 was $626,171,000. Revenue from the sale of cattle and hogs amounte’ 
to $50,247,000; poultry and eggs $29,292,000; dairy products $57,054 
ooo; truck crops approximately $164,370,000; citrus fruits $201,458,000 
greenhouse and nursery products $30,221,000; and from field crops: tobace 
$22,130,000, potatoes $26,275,000, corn $1,042,000, sugar cane for syru 
$865,000, sugar cane for sugar $9,822,000, cotton $4,626,000 and peanut 
$6,077,000. 

Manufacturing and Business.—The net personal income paid to the peopl} 
of Florida in 1954 was $5,312,847,000. The value of retail sales in the 
year was $4,014,417,000. The value of wholesale trade was $3,402,000,00¢ 
The Selected Service trades receipts in 1954 was $652,661,000. 

(A. N. PB.) 

Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of Florid) 
minerals in 1953 and 1954 whose value was $100,000 or more. In 195 
Florida continued to be first among the states in output of phosphate rock} 
and was first in zircon, second in peat output and third in ilmenite. ] 
ranked 26th in the value of its mineral output in 1954, with 0.77% of th! 
U.S. total. 

ENcCYCLOP€DIA BRITANNICA Firms.—Florida (1955); 


Southeaster, 
States, 2nd ed. (1956). 


Flour: see Bakinc INDUSTRY; WHEAT. 
Flowers: sce HorTICULTURE. 


Folsom, Marion Bayard 2° crciat and basins on 
’ ment official and business ex’ 
ecutive, was born on Nov. 23 at McRae, Ga. He studied at th’ 
University of Georgia, Athens, and at Harvard university ani 
worked for the Eastman Kodak company at Rochester, N.Y., 0} 
which he became treasurer and member of the board of directors| 
During World War I he was an army quartermaster officer witl! 
the American Expeditionary forces. Pres. Franklin D. Roosevel/ 
appointed Folsom a member of his advisory council on economi! 
security (1934-35) and of the federal advisory council on socia 
security (1937-38). During World War II he held several fed! 
eral and regional advisory appointments dealing with problem. 
of manpower and employment. ! 

Under Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Folsom became undersec’ 
retary of the treasury in 1953. Following the resignation of Ovet 
Culp Hobby as secretary of health, education and welfare i 
1955, Eisenhower appointed him to that cabinet post, and h 
took office Aug. 1. He reported on April 8, 1956, that the medi 
cal expenses of 500,000 U.S. families had equalled or exceedeé 
their total annual incomes in 1953. 


Food and Drug Administration: sce Druc Apmrnist 
TION, U.S. 
Food Supply of the World: see Acricutture. 


i 


Footh all Early in 1956 the National Collegiate Athletic as 

* sociation and several conferences cracked down o 
member colleges for giving excessive financial aid to athletes 0 
for irregularities in the recruiting of stars. Auburn, Louisvill 
Miami (Fla.), Mississippi college, Texas A. and M. and Kansa 
were among the first punished. Auburn, runner-up for the South 
west title in 1955, was among the hardest hit, being placed on in 
definite probation by its own conference and declared ineligibl 
for a bowl game for one year. Then the N.C.A.A. put the schoo 
on three years’ probation and barred it from taking part ir 
N.C.A.A. or invitation events for the first two years of that pe. 
riod. The Texas Aggies were given a trial period until May 14 
1957, and ruled ineligible to compete in any events approved by 
the N.C.A.A, In addition, North Carolina State college was sus 


ypended for four years from taking part in any N.C.A.A. cham- 
ik la competition, bowl contest or participating in a televised 
vent. 
| The reform movement struck the Western conference in April 
ywhen Commissioner Kenneth L. (“Tug”) Wilson announced that 
)Dhio State had been placed on probation for one year and barred 
strom Rose Bowl football for the same length of time for viola- 
tion of Big Ten rules regarding aid to athletes. The Buckeyes 
nad represented the Big Ten in the Rose Bowl on Jan. 1, 1955. 
_ In May the Pacific Coast conference started house cleaning, 
ashington and U.C.L.A. being the first affected. Investigating 
the much-publicized “under the table” payoffs to athletes and 
prospective players, the conference banned Washington from 
fall postseason sports for two years and denied the Huskies any 
share in the conference’s Rose Bowl profits, a fine equivalent 


no about $53,000. Athletes who had received aid from any non- 
foona fide groups were ruled ineligible. The conference handed 
down the most severe penalty in its history on May 19 when it 
uspended U.C.L.A. for three years. It fined the university its 
jhare of bowl receipts and an additional $15,000, estimated 
round $95,000 in all. Guilty players lost a year’s eligibility, but 
yater this ban was eased allowing seniors to play in five consecu- 
Nive games. On May 22 the conference assessed fines on eight of 
ts nine members, Washington State being given a clean slate. 
Chen, on July 8, Southern California was hit, being fined the 
iquivalent of $63,400 and banned from bowl games for two 
sears. California drew a $25,000 penalty and was put on proba- 
don until July 1, 1957. The N.C.A.A., in its November sessions, 
{lso punished California (one-year probation from Nov. 13, 
956); Southern California (two-year probation, during the first 
\f which it would not be eligible to enter athletes in N.C.A.A. 


Phampionships and events sanctioned by that body); and Ohio 


. 


tate (reaffirming the action taken by the Big Ten). 
Roundup of the 1955 Collegiate Season.—Oklahoma, after 


Raining recognition as the leading team of the campaign, added 


; 


| 


Bowl on Jan. 2, 


bb its reputation with a convincing 20-6 victory over Maryland, 
‘hich had won ten straight games, in the Miami (Fla.) Orange 
1956. On the same day the Rose Bowl battle at 


‘asadena, Calif., resulted in one of the wildest finishes in history 
then Michigan State toppled U.C.L.A., the Pacific conference 
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champion, 17-14. Ohio State had won the Western conference 
championship, but having played at Pasadena the year before 
was ineligible for the trip and Michigan State was chosen. 

Georgia Tech capitalized on a pass interference penalty against 
Bobby Grier, Pitt star, to turn back the Panthers, 7-0, in the 
New Orleans Sugar Bowl. Mississippi came from behind to upset 
Texas Christian, 14-13, in the Cotton Bowl, and Vanderbilt 
upset Auburn, 25-13, in the Gator Bowl. Results of other bowl 
contests were: Wyoming 21, Texas Tech 14 (Sun); Border All- 
Stars 13, Skyline All-Stars ro (Salad); Prairie View 59, Fisk o 
(Prairie View) ; U.S. air force All-Stars 33, U.S. army 14 (Rice). 
The East set back the West, 29-6, in the annual Shrine benefit 
contest at San Francisco on Dec. 31, and the South conquered the 
North, 20-7, in the renewal of their annual all-star game at 
Miami, Fla. The South also halted the North, 20-109, in the tra- 
ditional Blue-Gray contest. 

1956 College Campaign.—Oklahoma, sweeping through its 
third season without a loss or a tie, was ranked as the nation’s no. 
1 team for the second straight year, and, having won the honours 
three times, it retired the O’Donnell trophy, symbol of inter- 
collegiate supremacy. Bud Wilkinson’s Sooners won ro games to 
run their streak through 4o straight, an all-time record. 

Yale, losing only to Colgate, 14-6, in a nonleague encounter, 
took the championship in the first official season of the Ivy 
league and also won the Big Three crown. Iowa captured the Big 
Ten title as Michigan ran a close second. Other group champions 
of 1956 included the following: Pacific, Oregon State; Big Seven, 
Oklahoma; Missouri Valley, Houston; Southwest, Texas A. and 
M.; Border, Texas Western; Skyline, Wyoming; Rocky Moun- 
tain, Montana State; Yankee, Connecticut; Southern, West Vir- 
ginia; Atlantic, Clemson; Southeastern, Tennessee; Mid- 
American, Bowling Green; Midwest, St. Olaf and Carleton (tie); 
Midwestern, Tennessee State; Little Three, Williams; National 
Negro Championship, Tennessee A. and I. Paul Hornung, quar- 
terback of Notre Dame, which had its worst season in history, was 
named to receive the Heisman trophy and won a place on several 
All-America teams, as did Jerry Tubbs, centre, and Tommy Mc- 


RICK CASARES (35) at the start of a 68-yd. touchdown run in the second 
quarter of the championship game of the Western division of the National Foot- 
ball league, Dec. 16, 1956. Casares totalled 190 yd. rushing as the Chicago 
Bears defeated the Detroit Lions, 38-21 
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Donald. back, of Oklahoma; Ron Kramer, Michigan end; and 
Jim Parker, Ohio State guard. Tubbs was voted the college line- 
man of the year. The Maxwell trophy went to Oklahoma’s Mc- 
Donald. Syracuse won the Lambert trophy as unofficial eastern 
champion. 

The campaign held its usual number of upsets, Pitt providing 
one of the biggest surprises on the last day of the regular cam- 
paign when it checked previously unbeaten Miami of Florida, 
14-7, at Miami. Penn State proved a spoiler on two occasions, 
halting Ohio State, 7-6, and tying Pitt, 7-7. Syracuse set back 
Army, 7-0, at Syracuse as 40,053, a record football crowd for 
central New York, looked on. Illinois accounted for one of the 
Big Ten’s major upsets when it beat Michigan State, 20-13, on 
Oct. 27, to end a 13-game unbeaten streak for the Spartans. The 
Western conference again set the pace in attendance with crowds 
of more than 80,000 at many contests. A gathering of 101,000 
saw Michigan State shut out Michigan, 9-0, on Oct. 6, and Ohio 
State routed Stanford, 32-20, the same day before 82,881. A 
crowd of 93,101 saw Michigan overpower Army, 48-14, and 84,- 
639 persons were on hand as Minnesota surprised Michigan, 20-7. 
In the east, a crowd of 68,000 at New Haven, Conn., saw Yale 
rout Princeton, 42-20, toppling the Tigers from the unbeaten 
ranks. The 57th Army-Navy contest at Municipal stadium in 
Philadelphia on Dec. 1 drew a crowd of 102,000 that saw favoured 
Navy rally to gain a 7-7 deadlock in a hard-fought defensive 
struggle. 

Professional Football_—The National Football league, with 


for the circuit during the 1955 campaign. The Cleveland Browns 
captured Eastern conference laurels and the Los Angeles Rams 
triumphed in the Western division. A record play-off crowd of 
87.695 at Los Angeles on Dec. 26 saw the Browns rout the Rams, 
38-14. The 1956 campaign bid fair to surpass the previous one 
in attendance. As the regular season drew to a close the greatly 
improved New York Giants won the Eastern title, and the De- 
troit Lions were overwhelmed 38-21 by the Chicago Bears, 
Dec. 16, 1956, in a game which decided the Western champion- 
ship. The Giants moved the site of their home games from the 
Polo Grounds to Yankee stadium prior to the start of the season. 
Lou Groza kicked four field goals as the Cleveland Browns beat 
the College All-Stars, 26-0, at Soldier field in Chicago Aug. ro. 
A crowd of 75,000 saw the contest. A team of Hawaii All-Stars, 
led by Y. A. Tittle of San Francisco’s Forty-niners, beat a team 
of college all-stars, 51-20, in the Hula Bowl at Honolulu on 
Jan. $8, 1956. The East subdued the West, 31-30, in the Pro Bowl 
game at Los Angeles, Jan. 15. 

Canadian Football—The Edmonton Eskimos won the Grey 
cup for the third straight season by defeating the Montreal Alou- 
ettes, 50-27, at Toronto on Nov. 24, 1956. Edmonton gained a 
place in the play-off by routing the Saskatchewan Rough Riders, 
51-7, in the Western division final. Montreal advanced by con- 
quering Hamilton in their play-offs. The West defeated the East, 
35-0, in the second annual Shrine benefit contest at Vancouver. 
B.C., on Dec. 8. The Canadian Rugby union made one important 
change in rules, raising the value of a touchdown from 5 to 6 
points. 

(See Soccer.) 
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Tackling in Football 


(T. V. H.) 
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Ford Foundation: see Societies anp Associations, U.S 
United States foreign aid 


Foreign Aid Programs, U. * in the fiscal year ended 


June 30. 1956, came to $4,600,000,000 net. The slight increase 
over the previous year’s aid reversed the trend of several years 
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The rise was entirely attributable to increased military aid, whi 
came to a little more than $3,000,000,000, compared with abo. 
$2,500,000,000 the year before. Nonmilitary aid fell from near. 
$2,000,000,000 to $1,600,000,000, the lowest for any year sin 
the end of the war. Sales of surplus agricultural products, whi 
are not included in these figures, rose from $379,000,000 in fisc 
1955 to $809,000,000 in fiscal 1956. 

Composition of Aid.—Tables I and II show the compositir 
of the aid given in fiscal 1956. Military aid accounted for abo. 
two-thirds of the total. The share of western Europe continu 
to fall as it had during recent years, but it remained the large 
part of military aid. Asia, Africa and the near east continued 
rise in importance, receiving $1,300,000,000 in nonmilitary ai 
more than four-fifths of the total (compared with half the ye 
before). Aid to Latin America, military and other, declined. F 

These figures show net aid; that is, grants and credits pr 
vided by the United States government minus repayment of pri 
cipal on past loans and reverse grants (from foreign gover 
ments to the United States). As the next to last line on Table 
shows, the latter were minor. Repayment of past loans, howev«¢ 
had become a matter of some importance in the 11th year | 
postwar aid programs. Table I shows net credits as negative b 
cause foreign governments repaid the United States about $4¢ 
000,000 more on past loans than the United States advanced | 
current credits during fiscal 1956. New credits, advanced und 
aid programs, came to $472,000,000. Of this, $344,000,000 we 
to Asia, Africa and Australasia, which in the same period repa' 
$100,000,000 on past loans. Latin America received $87,000,0%} 
in new credits but repaid $129,000,000 of old loans. Weste: 
Europe received $41,000,000 in new loans but repaid $263,00¢) 
ooo on past loans. Thus the net figure conceals important ge 
graphical differences and reduces the apparent volume of a] 
transactions. hs I 

Other aid, as shown in these tables, includes several kinds / 
aid, of which three are most important. Defense support aid | 
given to countries that also receive military aid, to enable the 
economies to support an enlarged defensive effort. Some of tk 


. PENS ale z Tek Ae : 0, 
MA$$IVE RETALIATION,” a 1956 cartoon by Pratt of the McClatchy new 


papers 


li aid directly related to the 
oC of troops, but 
much of it goes into the general 
economy (for instance, raw ma- 
terials and transport and indus- 
Tal equipment). Development 
laid is given to countries that do 
mot receive military aid from 
ithe United States. Much of it is 
essentially of the same charac- 
iter as the defense support given 
to other countries. The third 
category, technical assistance, 
ne to both kinds of country 
either directly or through the 
Wnited Nations. It is distin- 
uished from other aid_pri- 
arily by the fact that it usually 
ays for training, advice and 
the transmission of techniques 
rather than the shipment of goods. Some supplies and equipment, 
owever, are classified as technical assistance when shipped in 
onnection with such programs. Relief and emergency shipments 
ind payment of ocean freight on private contributions are among 
he other forms of aid in the nonmilitary category. 

Military aid includes both goods and services, such as the 
jraining of foreign troops. Some of the military equipment is 
rawn from the stocks of the U.S. armed forces. These items are 
ikely to be replaced in the U.S. inventories by somewhat more 
dvanced models which cost more. In the past, the foreign aid 
count was charged for the replacement value. Thus, to some 
‘xtent, as the senate foreign relations committee pointed out, 
‘the military assistance program has subsidized the procurement 
program of the Army, Navy, and Air Force.” It introduced cer- 
lain changes in the Mutual Security act of 1956 (covering the 
rogram for fiscal 1957) intended to eliminate much of this. 
filitary assistance also includes offshore purchases; that is, 


Table |.—Foreign Grants and Credits of the 
United States Government, 1946-56 


(Billions of dollars; fiscal years, ending June 30) 


July 1, 1945- 
June 30, 1956 1954 1955 1956 
MECN oie so) ae ne eS 56.1 5.2 4.5 4.6 
bee} grants. . . - «© «= « © @ « 45.2 4.1 4.5 4.7 
Semptcrediis. s < ss o « 2 © 10.9 1.1 —.02 —.04 
i estern Europe and 
dependent areas 
femoral aid) . 2. - 2. 6 6 e A 35.5 3.0 2.4 2A 
Beet grants. . « . « s,e* « « Dia AW) PIS} Deo 
Samer credits. .< © « « « «© 8.4 —.2 —.] —.2 
ear East and Africa 
MIFGIG “soc = cs «¢ 6 6 6 Sl 7 6 A 
Met grants. . . «+ + + «ee 4.4 A 55 62 
Beetrcredits. «. «© 6 « es es ee 6 .03 .07 a 
ther Asia and Pacifi 
Serdicaid, - os 6 «1 +» « 6s « 12.0 2 133 1kZ, 
Peat grants’... =. «+ + 0 « < e UNA 1.1 ie) 1.6 
Metcredits. . . - «+ -2-eee 8 1 —.02 Jl 
atin America 
BEECH ic) bial Ss ks Sere, © y ; : 5 ue 
PEMEECSTOINIS «cs = + 6 \e ¢ ye. 8 4 ‘ “ 
Net edits. eg eee eee of 2 .05 —.04 
th 
Total CI Etcr nc? (el sits’ "=" 0-50 we 2.3 .07 .08 .08 
Retardants. . © <« + <2 0 « « 1.9 .08 .09 10 
Peetcrediis. . . 2. « «= 2 es « 4 —.01 —.01 —.02 
everse grants and 
Hine on Cre oc Aa Gad n G7. ! .06 08 
incipal collected 
on fon repayment .. «+ «+ + 3.9 ne) 46 na! 
rants converted into loans. .. - 2.3 1.0 — a 


Figures may not add exactly because of rounding. : 
: Notes: The sums shown are net, i.e., grants are shown after deducting reverse grants and 


turns on grants; credits are shown after deducting repayment of principal but not 
erest, ’ 
Conversion of grants to credits, 
puntries. : 
k Greece and Turkey are included in Near East. 
ational organizations, and unspecified sums. wr: 
Discrepancies between the figures for 1955 and those appearing in the comparcie 
ible in the previous volume of this series reflect revisions in the official figures. Data for 
956*are preliminary. : : : 

Source: os. Danarinieit of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, Foreign Grants and 
“edits by the United States Government (June 1956 quarter). 


shown in the last line, is ignored in breakdown by 


“Other” includes eastern Europe, inter- 


STEAM POWER PLANT opened at Masan, Korea, in 1956, one of three to be 
built with U.S. foreign aid funds. The plant consists of two 25,000 kw. gen- 
erators 


United States payment for production and purchase of military 
equipment produced outside the United States and supplied to 
countries participating in the Mutual Security program. Some- 
times these are for items produced in the country receiving the 
aid and sometimes for items produced in third countries. In 
fiscal 1956 deliveries of offshore purchases totalled $600,000,000. 
These came largely from past contracts, and the letting of new 
ones was relatively small. 

Surplus Farm Products.—Sales of surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts in fiscal 1956 exceeded $800,000,000 and were more than 
double those of the year before. For the most part these are sold 
for local currencies which may be used by the United States gov- 
ernment for some of its own expenses in that country, for grants 
or loans to the country in question, or for purchase of goods 
shipped to third countries. Until the money is used in one of the 
last two ways the transaction is not classified as aid, but in the 
meantime the receiving country has the benefit of an increase 
of resources with no strain on its foreign exchange supplies. Hence 
certain aid accounts include these shipments. Table III shows 
the amount of surplus farm products sold, the use of the proceeds 
for aid and the net change of U.S. government holdings of foreign 
currencies as a result of transactions under this program in each 
fiscal year. The largest takers of these products during fiscal 
1956 were Yugoslavia ($99,000,000), Spain ($95,000,000), Japan 
($83,000,000), France ($61,000,000) and the United Kingdom 


Table Il.—Milifary and Economic Aid Provided by 
the United States Government, 1946-56 


(Millions of dollars; fiscal years, ending June 30) 


1945-56 1954 Ivss 1956 
All countries 
Military grants. 17,809 S521 2,556 3,044 
Other aid. 38,330 1,711 1,957 1,604 
Western Europe and 
dependent areas 
Military grants. 405 10,922 2,362 1,606 1,857 
Otheraid) scutes) oo) 24,583 623 797 220 
Near East and Africa 
Military grants. 2,273 382 289 386 
Other aid. . . ~ - 2,778 294 331 333 
Other Asia and Pacific a 
Military grants. 4,176 714 598 740 
Other aid. 7,783 502 659 967 
Latin America 
ilit Coe At ty ROMEO ac] 262 45 43 38 
rniped las : Bee arses Ws 1,064 246 106 30 


Figures may not add exactly because of rounding. 

Notes: Sums are given on a net basis. : 

“Other aid" includes cash payments made to help other governments support their 
military efforts and also supplies, such as food and clothing, that went directly to troops. 

Aid figures exclude short-ferm increases in U.S. holdings of foreign currencies until they 
are devoted to direct aid purposes. (See Table Ml.) oe 

Discrepancies between the figures for 1955 and those appearing in the comparable 
table in the previous volume of this series reflect revisions in the official figures. Data for 

| year 1956 are preliminary. ; 

Mees US. Depecieat of Cnet Office of Business Economics, Foreign Grants and 


Credits by the United States Government (June 1956 quarter). 
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($57,000,000). Formosa, Korea, Israel and Greece each took be- 
tween $30,000,000 and $40,000,000, and Argentina, Brazil, Egypt, 
Germany, Italy and Turkey took between $20,000,000 and $30,- 
000,000. 

Late in August the largest contract for sale of surplus farm 
products was signed with India. The United States agreed to 
provide $305,900,000 worth of wheat, rice, cotton, tobacco and 
dairy products and to pay $54,200,000 in shipping charges. Sixty- 
five per cent of the rupees the United States would receive would 
be loaned back to India for development purposes, and another 


15% would be a grant to India. The remainder would be used 


Table IIl.—United States Receipts of Foreign Currency 
From Sales of Surplus Agricultural Products, 1954-56 
(Millions of dollars; fiscal years, ending June 30) 


1954 1955 1956 
SCLEES 5940-6 6 Gi -0 uceG Sow ke Pal sk ero kece, a 131.8 378.5 809.2 
Used for'didiims: . . « Milas eyo. wails ome ne 14.7 104.3 383.6 
Increase in U.S. holdings of foreign currencies . . « 116.6 283.8 383.9 


Note: Uses of foreign exchange for expenses of the United States government, losses 
from exchange fluctuations, and advance payments by foreign governments are not shown 
but are reflected in the last line. Aid" includes use of funds for third countries. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, Foreign Grants and 
Credits by the United States Government (June 1956 quarter). 
for U.S. government expenses in India, the purchase of strategic 
materials for shipments to the U.S., and payment for goods sent 
as aid to other countries. 

Western Europe.—United States aid to western Europe was 
predominantly in the form of military assistance, which totalled 
nearly $1,900,000,000 in fiscal 1956 compared with $1,600,000,- 
ooo the year before. This figure included, in addition to assistance 
to individual countries, the U.S. contribution to the NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty organization) “infrastructure” program, 
by which the cost of airfields, oil pipelines, communications and 


eee Hs hia bie second-grade stident at an elementary 
via, Li eria, eating luncheon at his school cafeteria i 
1956 by the Joint Liberian-U.S. Technical Assistance program. The perk: 


the first of its kind in th i 
of 400 e country, offered meals to the school children at a cost 
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transportation systems and certain other items were joint); 
financed, with the United States bearing 38% of the cost of th 
whole program. 

Aid funds were also spent on joint development of weapon 
and other military supplies and on the expansion of munition 
production capacity. 

Outside the military program, net aid to western Europe cam 
to only $220,000,000, less than one-third what it had been th 
year before. Since the repayment of earlier loans exceeded thi 
amount, the gross figure for new aid came to nearly $500,000,00¢ 
About two-fifths of the gross aid went to France, largely to sup 
port military production and in reimbursal for earlier expendi 
tures in the war in Indochina. The other main recipients wer 
Spain, Yugoslavia and Italy. Aid to Spain almost doubled i 
fiscal 1956, while that to all other European countries declinec 
Food, raw materials and industrial equipment were shipped t 
Spain under the aid program (and there was military assistance 
as well). Under special arrangements, Spain was to pay for par 
of the cost of building air and naval bases for joint U.S. ans 
Spanish use. Aid to Yugoslavia declined in fiscal 1956 to abou 
the same level as to Spain ($116,000,000, counting surplus agri 
cultural products in both cases). There were also military ship 
ments. 

Aid to Europe in fiscal 1956 largely reflected deliveries o1 
commitments made in earlier years. The continued decline of th 
area’s role in the U.S. nonmilitary aid program was emphasize 
by the fact that of the new obligations for aid undertaken durin} 
fiscal 1956, only 7% were to Europe. 

Asia and Africa.—In the far east, south Asia, the near eas’ 
and Africa, military aid—$1,100,000,000 (compared with $887, 
000,000 the year before)—was less important than other form} 
of assistance, which totalled $1,300,000,000 (compared wit} 
$990,000,000 the year before). Although detailed figures ar} 
not published on the allocation of military aid, it went principalh 
to Korea, Formosa and south Vietnam and to members of th 
Baghdad pact—Turkey, Iraq, Iran and Pakistan. Defense suppor 
aid to the first three of these countries accounted for nearh 
one-third of the nonmilitary aid given to Asia and Africa. Kore: 
was the largest recipient ($259,000,000), followed by Indochin: 
—Laos and Cambodia as well as Vietnam—with $248,000,00 
and Formosa ($105,000,000). Pakistan received $107,000,000 i 
aid, a sharp rise from the $31,000,000 of fiscal 1955. India re 
ceived $99,000,000 worth of aid, most of it in grants, comparec 
with $71,000,000 the year before. Turkey was the next larges 
recipient ($91,000,000), followed by Japan ($69,000,000) 
Greece ($57,000,000), Israel ($47,000,000), Iran ($41,000,000) 
Thailand ($26,000,000) and the Philippines ($18,000,000). 

In terms of new obligations undertaken during fiscal 1956 
commitments to Asia, the near east and Africa accounted fo: 
90% of defense support, 75% of the development assistance an 
60% of technical assistance. | 

Appropriations for Fiscal 1957.—Early in 1956 the admin: 
istration indicated that in the coming fiscal year aid would be 
roughly at the same level as in fiscal 1956. Congress was there: 
fore surprised when the president asked for an appropriatior 
of nearly $5,000,000,000 compared with $2,800,000,000 the yeal 
before. Most of the increase requested was in military aid, for 
which $3,000,000,000 was asked, compared with appropriations 
of a little more than $1,000,000,000 the year before. The ex. 
planation was that while the administration expected the leve 
of aid spending to increase only slightly, the sharp cut in military 
appropriations for fiscal 1956 had led to depletion of the pie 
line, which would mean that future military assistance would fall! 
drastically. The desire to provide more advanced weapons te 
Allied countries, which cost more and took longer to produce. 
added to the sum. : 


As in previous years, the administration’s request underwent 
onsiderable whittling down through congressional action. The 
pill that was finally passed appropriated $3,800,000,000 in new 
oney and $240,000,000 from the carry-over of unexpended 
unds. 

The administration proposed changes in the aid legislation 
that would make possible long-term commitments, so that foreign 
fpentuies embarking on projects that might take a number of 
vears to complete could be assured of continuing U.S. support. 

b also sought to permit much greater flexibility in use of funds. 
)On both points it had to be satisfied with much smaller changes 
jrom past practice than it had requested. There was an effort in 
tongress to prevent any aid being given to Yugoslavia because 
ef the apparent reconciliation between Yugoslavia and the 
U.S.S.R. This was defeated, but the authorization bill made 
urther aid contingent on the president’s finding (as he later did) 
uhat Yugoslavia was not under Soviet domination and that it 
was to the interest of the United States to provide aid to that 

jountry. 

_ The appropriation bill stipulated that military aid to Yugo- 
alavia provided by the new funds should consist only of main- 
nance and replacement parts for equipment already supplied 
r in the pipeline. 

Proposals to amend the aid law to limit cotton goods imports 
iato the United States were also defeated. 

Continuing Debate.—Although the election campaign in- 
uenced some of the foreign aid debate, the program continued 
» have bipartisan support in congress and was broadly endorsed 
a the platforms of both major parties. Aid continued to be 
(losely entwined with more general foreign policy measures. An 
fiffer to help Egypt build the Aswan dam was widely regarded as 
step to check Soviet influence, and withdrawal of the offer 
layed a part in precipitating the Suez crisis. After the fighting in 
ae middle east the United States faced the possibility that west- 
Europe would need aid for emergency oil imports. A shift 
#: power in Poland led to the consideration of U.S. aid for that 
puntry, to help it limit Soviet influence. 

‘ Similar considerations regarding Hungary were largely dropped 
xcept for relief shipments—when the Russians crushed the 
‘pellion there. 

By the end of the year several major re-examinations of for- 
deen aid were under way. The senate foreign relations committee 
ad commissioned studies by universities and other organizations 
$oroughout the country as the basis for its consideration of fun- 
Hamental issues. The president appointed a citizen’s advisory 

pmmittee under Benjamin Fairless to report to him and the 
hodlic on the program. A number of private studies were also 
$oder way, generally centred on the situation created by the new 
#>viet activity. Underlying these studies was not only the need 
» devise a program for 1957 but also the feeling that basic issues 
eeded re-examining if foreign aid was to be a continuing part 
3° US. foreign policy. 

(See also Bupcet, NATIONAL; INTERNATIONAL TRADE.) 
(W. Dp.) 


BEncycrop*p1a Britannica Firms.—Food and People (1956); Plan- 
Weg Our Foreign Policy (problems of the middle east) (1955); World 
Wiairs Are Your Affairs (1952). 


's reign Exchange: sce EXCHANGE CONTROL AND EXCHANGE 
ATES. 


. Buoyed by a sustained high level 

preign Investments. of enn activity and capital 
| srmation in the United States and other industrialized countries, 
ternational capital movements reached new highs in 1956. After 
he middle of the year interest rates in the United States and 
Ther countries were rising sharply, reflecting the intense demand 
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for investment funds, but this was not expected to be a strong 
deterrent to foreign investments. The effects of the Suez canal 
crisis were not yet clear. United States investors increased their 
stake abroad at a record rate in 1956, and European investors 
were also making substantial additions to their investments in 
the United States and elsewhere. 

U.S. Investments Abroad.—Long-term United States private 
foreign investments increased in value by a record $2,200,000,- 
000 in 1955, reaching a total value of $26,600,000,000. The rate 
of investment was even higher in 1956, however, as an increase 
of about $1,500,00v,000 was registered in the first six months. 
Most of the increase was connected with direct investments, and 
there was also a substantial amount of new bond issues and short- 
and medium-term credits. 

Earnings of U.S. private foreign investments totalled $3,106,- 
000,000 in 1955, much higher than in any previous year. Direct- 
investment enterprises accounted for 2,846,000,000, equivalent 
to nearly 15% of all United States corporate profits after tax. 
In the first six months of 1956 earnings were more than 10% 
higher than in the previous year. 

Direct Investments.—After expanding by a near-record 
amount of almost $1,600,000,000 in 1955, direct foreign invest- 
ments by U.S. business were sharply accelerated in 1956. Net 
capital outflows from the United States in the first six months of 
1956 were $619,000,000, compared with $679,000,000 for all of 
1955. The reinvestment of profits of foreign subsidiaries was a 
leading source of investment funds in 1955, amounting to $868,- 
000,000, and was probably approximately as large in 1956. 

An additional source of funds for financing plant and equip- 
ment expenditures is the amounts charged against earnings for 
depreciation or exploration and development expenses. Although 
the use of funds from this source does not increase the book 
values of investment as measured by the department of com- 
merce, the reports of leading companies indicated that much of 
their plant expansion was financed in this way. During the year 
the department of commerce conducted a special survey of 
United States companies operating in Latin America in order to 
develop data on actual capital expenditures, as well as collateral 
data such as output, employment, wages, taxes paid and sources 
of financing. 

The petroleum industry took the lead in the rapid expansion 
of foreign investments in 1956, carrying out an extremely active 
program to develop the resources required to meet steeply rising 
world demand. A large number of countries were affected by 
this expansion. However, the direction of development by this 
industry could be greatly affected by the problem of the Suez 
canal and reaction to it in the middle east. At the beginning of 
1956 nearly $5,800,000,000 was invested in the petroleum indus- 
try abroad, including roughly $1,000,000,000 in the middle east. 

Manufacturing investments were also expanding vigorously in 
1955 and 1956, totalling more than $6,300,000,000 at the begin- 
ning of 1956, a gain of nearly $600,000,000 over the previous 
year. 

Direct U.S. investments in Canada rose nearly $600,000,000 
in 1955 to a total of $6,464,000,000, and more than $400,000,000 
was added in the first six months of 1956. These massive addi- 
tions to foreign investments in Canada gave rise to much dis- 
cussion in Canada, especially in connection with the financing 
of Trans-Canada Pipe Lines, Ltd. A new study by the dominion 
bureau of statistics, Canada’s International Investment Position 
1926-1954, showed that in 1953 U.S. investors controlled 68% 
of the capital employed in petroleum in Canada, 53% of the 
total for mining and 39% for manufacturing. The study also 
showed that selected U-S. direct investment manufacturing estab- 
lishments in Canada accounted for $5,420,000,000 of factory 
shipments in 1953, or about 307% of the total. 
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A tax convention between the U.S. and Canada signed on 
Aug. 8, 1956, provided for a reduction in Canadian withholding 
taxes to 5% for companies owned 51% or more by U.S. parent 
companies. Previously the 5% rate applied only if the ownership 
was at least 95%, and the change was made largely as an induce- 
ment to U.S. companies to issue additional shares in their Ca- 
nadian subsidiaries to residents of Canada. 

U.S. investments in the Canadian petroleum industry con- 
tinued on a large scale in 1956. The construction of the Trans- 
Canada pipeline to carry gas across the country was begun on 
the basis of an $80,000,000 loan from the Canadian government. 
This loan was to be repaid by April 2, 1957, and the U.S. in- 
vestors involved would then be required to provide the very large 
additional amounts needed to complete the line. The Westcoast 
Transmission Company, Ltd., organized to build a 650-mi. gas 
transmission line to bring Canadian gas to the U.S. border, ar- 
ranged for about $150,000,000 of financing, largely from U.S. 
institutional investors. Both of these projects would require 
large capital outflows from the U.S. in 1957. 

Intensive investments to develop additional oil and gas re- 
serves in western Canada were being carried out by many U.S. 
companies with considerable success. Sun Oil Co. announced the 
drilling of 56 wells, all of which produced oil or gas. El Paso 
Natural Gas company began exploration activities in British 
Columbia and Newmont Mining Corp. entered the Canadian oil 
business through Pathfinder Petroleums. An important develop- 
ment in 1956 was an exchange of stock between Gulf Oil Corp. 
and British American Oil Co. by which Gulf Oil acquired a ma- 
jor interest in British American, while British American acquired 
the large crude oil reserves of Gulf’s Canadian subsidiary, Ca- 
nadian Gulf Oil. In other branches of the petroleum industry, 
Imperial Oil Ltd. announced plans to build a $25,000,000 petro- 
chemical plant at Sarnia, Ont., and to expand its Montreal re- 
finery. 

Mining investments in Canada were also important in 1956, al- 
though much of the activity was still in the exploratory stage. 
Canadian iron ore resources remained a centre of interest: Steep 
Rock Iron Mines, Ltd., planned to spend an additiona! $25,000,- 
ooo for further expansion; W. S. Moore Iron Co. entered into 
an agreement to explore and develop resources in Quebec; two 
U.S. companies, Atlantic Iron Ore Co. and International Iron 
Ore, were interested in the vast project of developing the great 
low-grade iron deposits in the Ungava bay area; U.S. interests 
announced plans to reopen the Moose Mountain iron mine and 
achieve sizable production; Jones & Laughlin Steel corporation 
agreed to carry out explorations and possible development of 
the Quebec iron ore properties of Quebec Cobalt and Exploration, 
Ltd.; and a Canadian subsidiary of the United States Steel Corp. 
was also active in the same area. Other developments in mining 
included expenditures of $15,000,000 by the American Metal Co.., 
Ltd., to develop lead-zinc-copper properties in New Brunswick, 
National Gypsum company’s development of a soo-ac. tract for 
an asbestos open pit mine and plant, and plans by Potash Com- 
pany of America and others to spend $18,000,000-$20,000,000 to 
expand potash production in Saskatchewan. 

U.S. manufacturing investments in Canada at the beginning of 
1956 totalled $2,834,000,000, and a great number of new projects 
were under way during the year. In the general field of chemicals 
the du Pont Co. of Canada was planning a new plant to produce 
hydrogen peroxide and an $8,000,000 plant to manufacture Or- 
lon, a Canadian affliate of Commercial Solvents Corp. was con- 
structing a $22,000,000 plant to produce ammonium phosphate 
and nitrate fertilizers, Dow Chemical of Canada was expanding 
production facilities for plastics, A. M. F. Atomics (Canada) Ltd. 
was constructing a plant to fabricate fuel elements, a Canadian 
subsidiary of Jefferson Lake Sulphur Co. was to construct a 
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$1,800,000 sulphur manufacturing plant, and Procter and Gambl 
Co. of Canada announced plans for a multimillion dollar plan 
for processing shortening and edible oils. | 

Facilities to produce pulp and paper products were also bein: 
expanded. A Canadian affiliate of Rayonier Inc. was completin 
a $1,000,000 processing and drying plant, a $750,000 plant t 
produce paper bags was planned by Canadian International Pz 
per Co., a $15,000,000 kraft pulp mill operated by a subsidiar 
of Crown Zellerbach Canada, Ltd., began operations, and Hinde: 
Dauch Paper Co. was beginning a $2,000,000 expansion program’ 

Following up its earlier expansion, Aluminium Ltd. announce 
a $250,000,000 program for the construction of a new hydrc 
electric project on the Peribonka river in northern Quebe: 
Reynolds Metals Co. was considering a $100,000,000 primar 
aluminum plant also in Quebec. 

Direct U.S. investments in Latin America increased by mo 
than $300,000,000 in 1955 to a total of $6,556,000,000. This rey 
resented the beginning of an upward trend in U.S. investmeni 
in the area which was accelerating in 1956. Petroleum inves 
ments were especially active in 1956, but there were also widé 
spread new projects in manufacturing and other industries. 

There was renewed interest in investing in Argentina followir' 
the overthrow of the Peron regime, although the developmer 
of the petroleum resources of the country continued to be rv 
served to domestic capital and there were negotiations for larg 
U.S. government loans. Among the industrial investments wey 
a plastics plant largely financed by Koppers International co 
poration, a new pharmaceuticals plant by Merck & Co., Inc.,’ 
plant to produce adhesives by Minnesota Mining & Manufactu 
ing company, and the first output of Jeeps by the Argentine sul 
sidiary of Kaiser Industries Corp. ji 

Principal developments in Bolivia were the granting of a p 
troleum concession to Gulf Oil Corp., discussions of pipelir 
projects to deliver Bolivian oil to Brazil and natural gas to Chil 
and granting of a mining concession to South American Gold 
Platinum Co. 

Direct U.S. investments in Brazil, valued at $1,107,000,0¢ 
at the beginning of 1956, continued their steady expansio. 
Brazil’s serious power shortage would be helped by the $20¢ 
000,000 expansion program of American & Foreign Power Co., | 
be financed partly by the Export-Import Bank of Washingto 
Industrial investments included a Willys Overland plant to pr 
duce Jeeps, new facilities by the Hyster Co. to produce mat 
rials handling equipment, a new Brazilian subsidiary of Electr 
Auto-Lite Co. to produce automotive parts, and a $3,500,0¢ 
expansion by the Borden Co. for the production of basic chem 
cals. A New York company, Wah Chang corporation, was inves 
ing $5,000,000 in the extraction of tungsten, and Firestone Ti 
and Rubber company was establishing a 3,000-ac. rubber plant: 
tion to supply its tire manufacturing plant. There was still r 
indication, however, that foreign capital would be sought to d 
velop Brazil’s petroleum resources. 

A considerable improvement in the economic situation of Chi 
occurred in 1955 and 1956 as high taxes on copper produce 
were reduced, copper prices rose sharply, the exchange rate sy 
tem was greatly improved and serious efforts were being mac 
to halt inflation. New copper investments to be carried out ir 
cluded $53,000,000 by the Anaconda company to bring into pri 
duction its new El Salvador mine, $1,2 50,000 by the same con 
pany to expand refineries, and $1,900,000 by Braden Copper C 
to expand flotation facilities. Also important for Chile were th 
plans of American & Foreign Power Co. to invest $60,000,000 { 
produce additional electricity, and new investment® in nitrats 
following legislation in April improving taxes and exchange rat 
for the companies. There was also a multimillion dollar inves 
ment in an acetate yarn plant to be built by an affiliate of Celat 


ese Corp. of America. More liberal legislation to bring in foreign 
oil producers was being considered. 

Colombia was affected by the boom in oil exploration in 1956 
as International Petroleum company announced a $25,000,000 
\two-year exploration program, Cities Service company announced 
a development contract with the government-sponsored oil com- 
pany, and four concessions were granted to John W. Mecom. a 
exas oilman. South American Gold & Platinum Co. acquired 
ja sizable interest in mining properties in Colombia. 

One of the most important oil discoveries of 1956 was in Costa 
ica, where Union Oil company announced in September it had 
brought in a well producing 1,000 bbl. a day. Cuba was also 
he scene of an intensive oil search by many companies, and in- 
\lustrial investments were also important. Cuban Electric com- 
pany, a subsidiary of American & Foreign Power Co., was to 
scarry out a five-year $147,000,000 program to double its power 
production, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. planned a $2,500,000 
expansion of its tire plant, Firestone Tire and Rubber company 
was to build a $4,000,000 plant in Havana, there were several 
rojects to increase capacity for producing paper and other 
| from bagasse, and Esso Standard Oil S.A. announced an 
xpansion of its Havana refinery to cost more than $16,000,000. 
he Cuban subsidiary of Freeport Sulphur Co. was to invest 
840,000,000 to exploit nickel and cobalt properties in Oriente 
province. 

Several oil companies were preparing to explore for oil in 
uatemala, although there was some confusion resulting from 
-onflicting leases. The first investment guaranty contract by 
he International Cooperation administration (1.C.A.) covering 
Latin America was granted to a U.S. company investing in log- 
xing and lumber processing in Guatemala. A wood-treating plant 
in Guatemala was also to be built by the Koppers company and 
Robinson Lumber Co. planned a $3,000,000 investment. 
| In Haiti the Reynolds Metals Co. began bauxite mining opera- 
‘ons in July and would soon produce about 400,000 tons of 
yauxite annually. On the island of Jamaica and its surrounding 
(idelands a subsidiary of Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. began explora- 
ory operations early in 1956. In Trinidad, W. R. Grace & Co. 

was considering the establishment of a chemical industry. 
i Direct U.S. investments in Mexico increased notably by $75.- 
390,000 in 1955 to a total of nearly $600,000,000. Most of the 
merease was in manufacturing facilities, which increased by a 
cord $52,000,000. Among the 1956 developments were the en- 
“ey of Hercules Powder Co. into the naval stores industry, new 
xpansion plans by Pennsalt Chemicals and Montrose Chemical 
Co., and the opening of the first Mexican store of the F. W. Wool- 
Wwarth Co. in April. A number of U.S. companies were investing 
Iezbstantial amounts to develop Mexico’s large sulphur resources, 
fncluding plans by Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. to construct a Frasch 


»rocess sulphur plant. 

U.S. investment activity in Panama was highlighted by plans 
#f Panama Refining Company, Inc., to build a deep-water dock 
ogether with a petroleum refinery and petrochemical plant. In 
fiddition the Union Oil Co. of 
Halifornia was to begin drilling 
or oil and the Cataract Mining 
orporation announced the ac- 
fhuisition of a 2,000,000-ac. oil 
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leum industry, and plans for the expansion of oil output indicated 
a very large increase in these investments in 1956 and for several 
years to come. In 1956 Venezuela began to accept bids for new 
development concessions. Many U.S. companies offered large 
amounts, and the total received by Venezuela would be several 
hundred million dollars. The companies were also expanding exist- 
ing properties with the largest producer, Creole Petroleum Corp., 
planning to spend nearly $200,000,000 in 1956. Venezuela is also 
rich in other minerals, including newly discovered aluminum ore 
which the Henry J. Kaiser interests were studying. An important 
industrial development was the plan of Burlington Industries, 
Inc., to open a textile plant at Valencia. 

Encouraged by the continued production gains of the western 
European countries, U.S. companies increased their direct in- 
vestments in that area by about $350,000,000 in 1955 to a total 
of nearly $3,000,000,000. Most of the increase was in manufac- 
turing facilities, and the expansion of much-needed petroleum 
resources also required substantial investments. Interest re- 
mained high in 1956, and there was investment activity in a large 
number of countries. 

In Belgium a newly formed company was to manufacture 
Mack trucks and buses, and in France California Spray-Chemical 
Corp. was constructing a $1,500,000 plant to produce an agricul- 
tural fungicide. Investments in Germany were being stepped up, 
including a plant expansion by the German affiliate of the Perkin- 
Elmer Corp. manufacturing various instruments, Ford Motor 
company’s plans to spend $8,000,000 for expansion under an 
L.C.A. guaranty, and participation by an affiliate of Celanese 
Corp. of America in a corporation to produce plastics for the 
building industries. Deere & Co. announced the purchase of one 
of the largest manufacturers of farm machinery in Germany. 

The outlook for foreign investment in Italy was clouded in 
late 1956 as the Italian senate pondered an oil bill which re- 
stricted the areas open to foreign companies and set sliding scales 
on royalties. Gulf Oil company, the most successful of the com- 
panies, was said to be considering abandoning further activity 
on the italian mainland. In Sicily, however, which was not af- 
fected by the legislation, Gulf Oil announced the construction 
of a new pipeline and a Dutch-American firm started test drilling. 
Aside from the oil situation, there was some liberalization of ex- 
change regulations affecting foreign investors in Italy, and Chas. 
Pfizer & Co. announced plans for a new factory to produce phar- 
maceuticals and agricultural feed. 

There was considerable investment activity in the Netherlands, 
including a new Dutch subsidiary of Thew Shovel Co. to manu- 
facture power shovels and cranes for the European market, a 
decision by Netherlands Ford to carry out a 16,500,000-guilder 
plant expansion, Caltex Petroleum Co. (Netherlands) Ltd. planned 
to double the area of its enterprise at Pernis, an undertaking by 
the Netherlands affiliate of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
to build a new $28,000,000 refinery, Ferro Corp. investment in 
a new plant to produce Fiberglas mats, and construction by Dow 
Chemical Co., under an I.C.A. guaranty, of a $1,320,000 manu- 
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facturing plant. ; 
Many restrictions affected foreign investors in Spain, although 


Monsanto Chemical Co. announced that it had acquired an 
equity interest in a Spanish firm to produce polystyrene, and 
oil exploration was being carried out. In Turkey, an affiliate of 
the Caltex group was undertaking test drilling on newly acquired 
concessions in southern Turkey and a number of other U.S. com- 
panies were carrying out extensive explorations on the large new 
areas opened by the Turkish government. 

U.S. direct investments in the United Kingdom were becoming 
an increasingly important factor in that country’s domestic econ- 
omy and export trade. According to new British studies, British 
plants in which U.S. investors had a 75% or more interest pro- 
duced about $1,540,000,000 worth of goods in 1954. At the be- 
ginning of 1956 the total investment was valued at $1,424,000,- 
ooo and was continuing to expand at an impressive rate. By far 
the largest transaction in 1956 was the purchase by the Texas 
company of Trinidad Oil company from British owners for $176,- 
400,000. By this purchase the Texas company acquired producing 
and refining facilities in Trinidad and marketing outlets in the 
United Kingdom and Canada. Anglo-American Regent Oil com- 
pany planned a $70,000,000 refinery near Southampton. 

Other investments in England included plans for the construc- 
tion by Esso Petroleum of a butadiene plant at Fawley, an ex- 
pansion plan by Monsanto, Ltd., calling for the expenditure of 
about $25,000,000, a new plant by Borg-Warner Corp. to produce 
transmissions, a new du Pont subsidiary to manufacture chemi- 
cal products, the expansion of Dresser Industries, Inc., through 
two British companies producing oil and gas industry equipment, 
a joint venture including Firestone Tire and Rubber company 
to produce synthetic rubber, and purchase of a British plant by 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. Caterpillar Tractor was also building a 
new plant in Glasgow, Scot., to produce for foreign markets. In 
Northern Ireland, Chemstrand Corp. announced plans for a $10,- 
000,000 plant to manufacture synthetic fibres, and California 
Texas Corp. together with other U.S. and foreign investors was 
participating in the construction of a $34,000,000 refinery at 
Whitegate, Cork county. 

The investment outlook in the middle east and Africa was ex- 
tremely complex in 1956, with many companies undertaking or 
proposing sizable outlays while parts of the area were greatly 
disturbed by the Suez canal crisis and other developments. In- 
vestments by petroleum companies continued to be most impor- 
tant. Early in 1956 Continental Oil Co. was preparing to drill an 
exploratory well in Egypt near Alexandria, in Israel there was 
further investment in the area where oil was recently discovered 
and the government of Israel encouraged increased investment 
by liberalizing depletion allowances, and Kuwait Oil Co. an- 
nounced discovery of a great new oil field and planned to greatly 
enlarge its refining facilities. Pipeline operators were negotiating 
with Lebanon and other countries through which the lines pass 
in order to reach an agreement on taxes. 

An important development was the granting by Libya of large 
exploratory concessions to a number of the largest U.S. com- 
panies. The Texas company was planning a large-scale expansion 
of its distributing facilities in western Africa, and the American 
Metal Co. announced the opening of a $16,800,000 copper and 
cobalt producing mine in Northern Rhodesia. 

The far east also presented a mixed picture to foreign investors 
in 1956. In Australia the search for oil was continuing without 
any promising new discoveries, but manufacturing investments 
sie expanding rapidly, including new enterprises by Fruehauf 
Trailer Co. and Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. Burma issued 
a statement expressing its interest in attracting foreign invest- 
ment, and Cambodia enacted a foreign investment law setting 
various conditions on foreign investments. The government of 
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Ceylon rejected a proposal by American and British interests to 
construct a $35,000,000 refinery, and India was advised by a 
survey mission to drop its “negative and grudging attitude” to- 
ward foreign investors. Indonesia released in June the text of a 
bill intended to promote foreign investments, and earlier in the’ 
year Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. arranged for a $20,000,000 re- 
finery modernization program. 

Although U.S. companies continued to invest in Japan they 
tended to take minority shares in joint enterprises. Typical 
of this development were plans of Celanese Corp. to establish’ 
a plant to produce acetate yarn in conjunction with a Japanese 
company, and further investments by Dorr-Oliver Inc. in a com- 
pany producing ore-dressing equipment. Oil exploration began: 
in Pakistan with concessions granted to Nelson Bunker Hunt: 
calling for the expenditure of $42,000,000 and to the Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co. calling for expenditures of more than $40,000,- 
ooo. The government of Pakistan was a participant in both ven- 
tures. 

There was considerable investment activity by U.S. companies) 
in the Philippines in 1956. B. F. Goodrich Co. completed a $6,- 
000,000 plant to produce tires and Firestone Tire and Rubbe 
company was planning a $5,300,000 tire and tube plant. Several 
companies began oil explorations, including the Texas company, 
Standard Oil Co. of California and Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. * 

Other Private Investments.—Other forms of private U.S. in-) 
vestment abroad increased in value by about $800,000,000 in) 
1955 to a total of $9,800,000,000 at the beginning of 1956. In the 
first half of 1956 net capital outflows were substantially higher 
than in the same period of 1955, and although rising interest rates) 
in the U.S. after midyear were a restraining influence, sizablel 
outflows were expected to continue. 

U.S. purchases of new foreign dollar bonds totalled $184,000,-| 
ooo in the first half of 1956, all being Canadian issues except} 
about $25,000,000 for Israel and about $11,000,000 for Aus-| 
tralia. Yields on new Canadian bonds were exceeding 4% by| 
midsummer. Net U.S. purchases of foreign corporate stocks were| 
about $75,000,000 in the first half of 1956, of which about $30,-| 
000,000 were of European corporations and $44,000,000 were! 
Canadian. The continued outflow of U.S. funds into foreign dol-! 
lar bonds, and the sizable increase in short- and medium-term) 
bank loans, reflected the relatively high interest rates prevailing 
in most foreign countries. The shortage of investment funds in) 
Canada, for instance, was largely responsible for the decision of 
Northspan Uranium Mines, a Canadian company, to turn to thel 
U.S. for $70,000,000 in September to finance completion of its 
uranium properties. 

Continued purchases of the stocks of foreign corporations re- 
flected confidence in the future economic progress of Canada 
and western Europe. Purchases of European stocks were being) 
increasingly facilitated by the widepsread use of American de-| 
positary receipts issued by U.S. financial institutions and by. 
listings on leading stock exchanges. 

In July a new organization, the International Finance corpo) 
ration, was set up as an affiliate of the International Bank for’ 
Reconstruction and Development. The I.F.C. had 31 member 
countries and a subscribed capital of $78,366,000, including more 
than $30,000,000 from the U.S. The L.F.C. would make invest: 
ments in the securities of private enterprises, without the guar: 
antee of the country in which the investment was made. and 
would endeavour to interest private capital in participating in 
these ventures. 

Repayments on outstanding U.S. government credits were 
slightly larger than disbursements in 1955, leaving the total out: 
standing nearly unchanged. In the first half of 1956 the rate of 
disbursements on long-term government loans was rising sor 
what. Short-term foreign assets of the U.S. government, consist- 


| ing mainly of foreign currencies 
| and claims arising out of the 
| disposal abroad of agricultural 
surpluses, rose by a net amount 
| Of $343,000,000 in 1955 and by 
$245,000,000 in the first half of 
| 1956. 

Foreign Investments in the 
U.S.—Foreign assets and _in- 
‘vestments in the U.S. increased 
|by about $2,800,000,000_ in 
| 1955; of which about $1,100,- 
000,000 represented gains in 
liquid dollar assets, nearly 
$350,000,000 was long-term 
capital inflows, about $130,000,000 was reinvested earnings of 
direct investments and about $1,200,000,000 represented the ap- 
preciation in market values of foreign-held U.S. corporate stocks. 
‘In the first half of 1956 about $1,500,000,000 was added to the 
\value of foreign holdings in the U.S., of which considerably more 
ithan half was in liquid reserves. 

_ In addition to the gains in liquid dollar reserves foreign coun- 
itries were also adding to their gold reserves out of current pro- 
uction. Of course, the gains in monetary reserves were not evenly 
distributed among countries, and there had been a declining rate 
f increase since 1953. 

Long-Term Investments European investors continued to 
buy large amounts of U.S. corporate stocks in 1955 and 1956. At 
tthe beginning of 1956 the total market value of foreign hold- 
ngs was $6,575.000,000. In the first half of 1956 net foreign 
urchases were at a postwar high of more than $100,000,000. The 
extent to which foreigners acquired interests in U.S. business 
‘enterprises was the subject of a series of hearings by the senate 
internal security subcommittee. Witnesses stated that very little 
could be determined about the identity of the beneficial owners 
pf securities held through U.S. or foreign nominees. During 
«956 at least two European mutual funds, one German and one 
Swiss-Belgian, were set up to facilitate foreign purchases of U.S. 
stocks. 

There were also larger foreign purchases of U.S. corporate 
conds and some sizable loans to U.S. companies, especially to 
france their foreign expansion. In April 1956 Caltex issued a 
Ie0,000,000-fr. loan in Switzerland to finance new refineries, and 
thn March the Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. borrowed the equivalent 

sf $11,800,000 in the Netherlands and Caltex borrowed the 
Bequivalent of $10,500,000 in the same country. 

Foreign direct investments in the U.S. were also on the rise 
n 1955 and 1956, as foreign companies sought to participate in 
Hhe expansion of the U.S. economy. Among the major develop- 
ments were plans by the Belgian group, Petrofina, to invest $15,- 
00,000 to $20,000,000 in a U.S. company in the petroleum 
bndustry. a move by Borax Consolidated, Ltd., to consolidate its 

aoldings in the U.S. in a new company and greatly expand its 
Moperations with U.S. financing, a joint venture by a French 
firm with Crane Co. and Vitro Corp. of America to produce tho- 
‘ium and other minerals, acquisition by Britalta Petroleum, Ltd., 
bf Alberta of Wilshire Oil Company of Texas by an exchange of 
Itock, U.S. expansion by Nipissing Mines Co., a Canadian com- 
pany, with new properties in North Carolina and California, and 
urchase by Canadian interests of National Tea Co. The Bowater 
rganization planned a new $100,000,000 pulp mill in South Caro- 
ina, and Abitibi Power and Paper Co. of Canada was also plan- 
xing a multimillion dollar U.S. expansion, while a Canadian com- 
any, Morrison Brass Corp., purchased three U.S. companies 
or’about $5,000,000. In addition, the Buderus Iron works of 
Germany announced plans to establish a large sheet-metal proc- 
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gs of U.S. currency of $838,000,000 on Jan. 1, 1955, and $839,000,000 on Jan. 1, 1956, which 


Aug. 1956. Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 


essing plant in the U.S., and the Japanese government decided 
to aid the Alaska Pulp company of Tokyo in its plans to finance a 
$50,000,000 project to build a rayon pulp mill in Sitka, 
Alaska. 

The suit by the Swiss company, I. G. Chemie (Interhandel), 
to recover its interest in General Aniline and Film Corp. was dis- 
missed in United States district court and the justice depart- 
ment could proceed to sell the property seized during the 
War. 

(See also EXCHANGE CONTROL AND EXCHANGE Rates; Ex- 
PORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON; INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT; INTERNATIONAL MONE- 
TARY FUND.) (S. Pr.) 


ENCYCLOP4DIA BRITANNICA FitmMs.—Planning Our Foreign Policy 
eee of the Middle East) (1955); World Affairs Are Your Affairs 
1952). 


Foreign Loans, U.S.: see Unitep States: Foreign Credits of 
the United States Government. 

Foreign Missions: see Missions. ForeiGn (RELIGIOUS). 
Foreign Trade: see INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 


United States.—In 1956 a preliminary report on 
Forests. the findings of the Timber Resource review, a three- 
year study of the forest situation in the United States, was made 
by the forest service, U.S. department of agriculture. The forest 
service conducted this study with the co-operation of state for- 
estry agencies, forest industries and other private and public 
organizations. Of the 647,686,000 ac. of forest land in the United 
States, 484,340,000 ac., or about one-fourth of the country’s 
total land area, was classed as commercial forest land, capable 
of and available for growing commercial timber crops. Three- 
fourths of the commercial forest land was in the states east of 
the Great Plains, but more than two-thirds of the saw-timber 
volume was in the west; 80% of the saw-timber volume was soft- 
woods, 20% hardwoods. 

One-tenth of the country’s standing timber was reported to 
be made up of cull trees. The report said that nationwide timber 
quality appeared to be declining. About 115,000,000 ac. of com- 
mercial forest land (one acre of every four) was poorly stocked 
or nonstocked, and about 50,000,000 ac. were said to need plant- 
ing to be made productive within a reasonable time. i 

The study showed a near balance between annual saw-timber 
growth, 47,400,000,000 bd.ft., and annual cut, 48,800,000,000 
bd.ft. Softwood cut was in excess of growth, whereas growth of 
hardwoods exceeded cut. Insects, diseases, fire and other destruc- 
tive agencies were estimated to take an additional toll of about 
13,000,000,000 bd.ft. of saw timber each year. 

On public forest lands and on forests managed by the forest 
industries, the productivity of recently cut forests was reported 
to be relatively good. Poorest productivity was generally found 
on the cutover lands of farm and other small private forest 
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holdings. These small forests, however, represented 60% of the 
nation’s commercial timberlands. 

Possibilities for increasing timber growth to keep pace with 
the nation’s growing needs, the report said, lay in improved 
stocking; intensified control of insects and diseases; accelerated 
tree planting and forest improvement measures to increase vol- 
ume and improve quality; closer utilization of timber cut (about 
one-fourth of the timber cut was unused logging and plant resi- 
dues); and improvement of forest management, especially on 
the small holdings. 

The Agricultural act of 1956 (soil bank) included provisions 
for federal financial assistance to farmers for converting general 
cropland to conservation uses, including the planting of trees. 
Another act of congress authorized a middle Atlantic states for- 
est fire protection compact, to facilitate co-operation in fire con- 
trol among the states of Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and West Virginia. 

A southern forest fire prevention conference, sponsored by 
the American Forestry association, the Louisiana Forestry asso- 
ciation and a number of other industrial and conservation groups, 
was held in New Orleans, La., in April 1956. Several hundred 
southern business and civic leaders, public officials and educators 
met with foresters and forestry officials to assess the damage 
done by forest fires in the south and to consider means of reduc- 
ing fire losses. Eighty-five per cent of the forest fires in the 
United States occurred in the southern states. Deliberate woods 
burning had been a special problem in rural areas; 94% of the 
national total of fires of incendiary cause were in the south. The 
conference endorsed a program of action by all agencies to re- 
duce southern forest fire losses, estimated at about $250,000,000 
a year. 

Forest tree planting by all agencies, public and private, to- 
talled 780,839 ac. in 1955. An additional 31,749 ac. were planted 
for shelter belts or wind barriers. Of the area planted for for- 
est purposes, 239,000 ac. were planted by forest industries, 
52,000 by other industries, 77,co0o by federal agencies, 51,000 
by state and other public agencies and 261,000 by farmers and 
other private landowners. The 1955 total of planting by all 
agencies showed a slight increase, about 1,500 ac., over the 1954 
figure. 

The U.S. congress appropriated a total of $91,025,129 to the 
forest service for research, protection and administration of 
the national forests and co-operative work with the states in 
the fiscal year 1956. On June 30, 1956, the area of the 149 na- 
tional forests and related lands under administration of the for- 
est service was 181,058,682 ac. During the fiscal year 1956 the 
national forests supplied a total of 6,907,000,000 bd.ft. of tim- 
ber, a new record and an increase of about 600,000 bd.ft. over 
the 1955 cut. Receipts from the sale of timber, grazing fees and 
other uses of lands under forest service administration in fiscal 
1956 amounted to $114,793,000, compared with $81,137,000 in 
1955. 
ee 
A as Se: Technical Bulletin 1146, Financial Matus: 
No. oe Peoile noes ee ee U.S.D.A. eh ee 
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Canada.—The Canadian forest industry continued to expand 
steadily during 1956. Probably the most significant development 
was the extension of the pulp and paper industry to the prairie 
provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Construction 
of a new mill on the east slope of the Rockies in western Alberta 
and another pulp mill in central Saskatchewan were planned. On 
the west coast a large increase in pulp production was based en- 
tirely on chips produced from slabs and edgings from sawmills, 
material which was formerly burned or discarded. Similar de- 
velopments in sawmills in the Lake St. John area in Quebec and 
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in New Brunswick pointed to equally intensive utilization in east- 
ern Canadian forests. | 

A chair of forest biology was established during the year at 
the University of Toronto, faculty of forestry, with the assist- 
ance of the Abitibi Power and Paper Co., Ltd. One of Canada’s | 
leading research foresters, J. L. Farrar, was appointed to this 
chair. 

The Canadian Forestry association, in co-operation with the 
Canadian chamber of commerce, the Engineering Institute of | 
Canada and the Canadian Institute of Forestry, held a national , 
forestry conference in Winnipeg, Man., Sept. 17-19, 1956. This 
educational conference was designed to call to the attention of 
the Canadian public the value of its forest resources and to indi- 
cate the manner in which information on renewable natural 
resources could be more effectively disseminated. The 1956 con- 
ference marked the soth anniversary of the first such conference 
held in Canada. 

Under the Canadian tree farm program, more than 300 certi- 
fied forest landowners were managing 365,000 ac. of freehold un- ; 
der approved tree farm standards. Also during 1956 a national 
forest fire prevention “Smokey Bear” campaign was planned. It. 
was to be sponsored by the Canadian Forestry association in co- 
operation with other national, provincial and industrial forest fire 
protection organizations, and assisted by the U.S. forest service 
and the Advertising Council of the United States. y 

A published report of the Newfoundland Royal Commission | 
on Forestry was made under the chairmanship of Maj. Gen. 
Howard Kennedy. Virtual conclusion of studies by the New. 
Brunswick Forest Development commission was reported, as was | 
the conclusion of the Royal Commission on Forestry hearings in| 
British Columbia. In Ontario the provincial government ap-|/ 
pointed a five-member Water Resources commission with ex- 
tensive powers for production, maintenance and disposition of 
water, a factor in Ontario forestry programs. (J. L. V. C.) 

Great Britain.—On May 8, 1956, a commemoration stone] 
was unveiled by the queen to mark the completion of the plant- | 
ing by the Forestry commission of 1,000,000 ac. of state forests 
in Britain. 

In private woodiands an increased government grant of £17 
per acre encouraged more extensive planting, and the demands| 
for transplants of some species exceeded the supplies available | 
from the nurseries. 

An important forestry congress was held in Oxford in July by) 
the International Union of Forest Research Organizations. The! 
congress was attended by 243 delegates from 42 countries. The™ 
numerous topics discussed included research on site factors, 
climate in relation to the growth of native and exotic species and 
the fluctuations in population of harmful forest insects and the! 
problems of their control. 

Other Commonwealth Countries.—In New Zealand the 
planting of marram grass (Ammophila arenaria) for the fixation! 
of drifting sand was successfully achieved by a new type of) 
planting machine hauled by tractor. Three rows of the grass tufts| 
were planted simultaneously. A serious forest fire destroyed: 
7,600 ac. of Corsican pine plantations in Canterbury province, | 
and sawmills were set up in the area at once to salvage the dam-| 
aged timber. 

In Nigeria the results of cutting evergreen climbers and| 
creepers to reduce the shade and to induce regeneration in dense 
tropical forests had proved to be so successful that it was de-! 
cided to extend this method of forest improvement over larger 
areas. 

It seemed that the effect on tropical forestry of thé new uses 
for cellulose in the form of composite wood and fibreboard might 
be of great importance, particularly in Malaya and in Kenyai 
where investigations were made in the economics of the produc- 


|tion of fibreboard for local consumption. This might help in 
| finding a use for some of the very large number of tree species 
|in these countries which are unsuitable for export as timber. 

In Pakistan the government issued details of a new policy lay- 
|ing down the requirements for large-scale afforestation and the 
division of land uses between forestry and agriculture, The state 
forests covered only 4% of the total land area. 

/ Europe.—In Sweden the Research Institute in Forest Tree 
Genetics, which was established in July 1946, published the re- 
j sults of ten years of the breeding of pine and spruce from the 
seed of carefully selected trees of high quality. Valuable trees 
were also multiplied vegetatively, brought to early flowering and 
crossed with one another. The successful results obtained led 
to the growing of young trees of the selected strains on a large 
scale. Seeds and transplants from these trees were now being used 
|to replace the natural regeneration in many forests where the 
jexisting trees were of poor quality. 

| In Norway a plan to establish 120 demonstration forests in 
different parts of the country was inaugurated with the object 
of showing the advantages of methodical forest management to 
jowners of farm woodlands, and the first 20 of these demonstra- 
ition forests were started during 1956. 

| The growing of eucalyptus timber for domestic use was the 
isubject of a Food and Agriculture organization conference in 
ome in Oct. 1955. In many countries the growth of the in- 
jdigenous tree species was too slow to meet the local needs for 
tfuel, posts and boxwood, and in the Mediterranean countries ex- 
tensive planting of eucalyptus species was officially encouraged. 
in Germany larger experimental plantations of selected strains 
jof eucalyptus were also planted during the year. 

In the U.S.S.R. the chief developments reported were in the 
ncreased mechanization of felling by chain saws and extraction 
by tractors, and the use of aircraft for seed sowing was said to 
be on a large scale. 

In Bulgaria heavy demands for timber during the past few 
wears for building purposes and for export led to overfelling of 
softwoods, particularly on mountain slopes. The government an- 
j@ounced strong measures to control future exploitation and to en- 
sure better regeneration of new crops by selection fellings. Clear 
‘ellings in high forest were forbidden. (See also LUMBER. ) 

(A. H. Lp.) 


EncycLtop2pia BRITANNICA Fitms.—Arteries of Life (1948); Conser- 
ation Road (1947); Forest Conservation (1949); The Forest Grows 
1949); The Forest Produces (1949); Forest Ranger (1954); The Living 
®orest (1950); Look to the Land (1954); Seeds of Destruction (1948); 
Beours Is the Land (1949). 


ar (Tarwan). Separated from the China mainland by 
“Ormosa. about too mi. of sea, Formosa, a semitropical is- 
and, is situated north of the Philippines and south of Japan 
:nd Okinawa. Including the Pescadores (Penghu), Formosa has 
n area of 13,885 sq.mi. consisting of 78 islands (64 in the 
Caiwan group and rq in the Penghu group). Pop.: (1953 census) 
»,438,016; (1955 est.) 9,078,000, excluding armed forces and 
iliens. The populations of the five municipalities, according to 
Bhe 1953 census (1955 est. in parentheses) were: Taipei, the 
Mapital, 627,752 (677,159); Kaohsiung, 316,193 (341,740) ; 
Painan, 252,493 (268,243); Taichung, 224,710 (235,584) ; 
feelung, 174,254 (184,688). . 
_ History.—Plane clashes and artillery duels between Nation- 
ilist and communist forces near the offshore islands continued 
11956. The defense of Formosa was further strengthened with 
ontinued military and economic aid from the United States, 
hile considerable military build-up along the Fukien coast of 
oe mainland was reported. In the meantime, efforts by the 
nited States to persuade Communist China to renounce force 
1 its objective of “liberating” Formosa bore no fruit. 
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Peking intensified its campaign to obtain Nationalist defec- 
tions. This culminated in the open invitation of June 28 by 
Premier Chou En-lai to the Nationalist government to send a 
delegation to Peking for peace negotiations. Nationalist officials 
denounced Chou’s offer as a deliberate attempt to deceive the 
free world and outlined their conditions for direct negotiations, 
which included the abolition of the Peking government. (See 
also CHINA.) 

United States financial and economic aid to the Nationalist 
government continued. The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration had provided financial assistance in the amount of U.S.- 
$137,118,000 for the fiscal year 1955, of which U.S.$101,265,000 
was spent for defense. For the fiscal year 1956 U.S.$72,960,000 
was provided for defense and for technical co-operation. With 
economic aid from the United States, agricultural and industrial 
output in Formosa had steadily increased. However, Formosa’s 
production remained inadequate to maintain, by itself, a viable 
economy and a defense establishment to meet an all-out attack 
from the mainland. 

Measures for putting the economy of Formosa on a self-sus- 
taining basis were carried forward. The Four-Year Plan 1953-56 
set forth a series of production, investment, reconstruction and 
financial goals, and although these goals were not reached, en- 
couraging results in expanding industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction, developing basic electric power and transportation 
facilities and improving rural conditions were achieved. In 
September a second Four-Year Plan for 1957-60 was formulated. 

Important development projects launched or completed during 
1956 included: the Shimen reservoir, at a total cost of NT$662,- 
000,000 plus U.S.$14,800,000, which would help irrigation and 
increase the generation of electric power; construction of about 
130 mi. of highway linking east and west Formosa through the 
central mountain range; completion of the Keelung port facili- 
ties expansion program; creation of a free trade zone in the 
island’s southern port of Kaohsiung. 


LOUDSPEAKER ON QUEMOY ISLAND used by the Chinese nationalists in 1956 
to broadcast messages and propaganda to the communist-held mainland, a few 
miles away 
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During 1956 only one out of five mayors and one out of 16 
magistrates elected were not Taiwan-born; 16 Taiwan-born per- 
sons were appointed to the provincial government council of a 
total of 21 members. The seventh plenary session of the Koumin- 
tang, ruling party in Formosa, which met in May, demanded 
government efficiency on all levels, stressed the importance of 
personal integrity of all public officials, and recommended that 
local election procedure be improved. 


Education—At the end of 1955, more than 92% of school-age children 
were attending school in Formosa. The total enrolment in all schools in 
early 1956 exceeded 1,400,000, and in the fall new grade schools were es- 
tablished for more than one-third of about 89,000 school-age children who 
had lacked educational facilities. The government decided to extend the 
period of free and compulsory education from 6 te 9 years, i.e. through 
junior high school. In early 1956 there were 14 institutions of higher learn- 
ing (6 in 1949), 1,399 primary schools (1,199 in 1949), 245 secondary 
schools (206 in 1949), and 36 supplementary institutions. There were 
about 15,000 students in college. 

Finance.—While the certificate rate of the Taiwan Yuan or dollar was 
maintained in 1956 at about NT$15 to U.S.Sr the rate of exchange most 
generally applicable was approximately NT$24. A special rate for foreign 
diplomatic personnel was adjusted to NT$34 to U.S.$r, which was about 
the same as the black-market rate. In March 1956 the total note issue by 
the Bank of Taiwan reached NT$1,321,000,000 (an increase of NT$r14,- 
000,000 over April 1955) and total bank deposits were NT$4,862,000,000 
(an increase of about NT$r100,000,000 over 1955). Three budgets exist in 
Formosa, the central, provincial and local, and a major portion of the pro- 
vincial revenue went to finance the national budget. For the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1954, the total expenditure of NT$5,161,000,000 for the 
budgets of the three levels of government were: national 55.7%: provincial 
18.6%: and local 25.7%. The estimated total deficit was NT$503,000,000 
or 17.5%, which was to be met largely by provincial subsidy and U.S. aid. 
In addition to supporting the National government, the provincial revenue 
was used mostly for reconstruction projects and educational and cultural 
developments. 

Trade.—During 1956 sugar remained the most important export of For- 
mosa, whose leading trade partners were Japan, the United States and Hong 
Kong. In 1955 Japan took about 60% of Formosa’s exports and supplied 
about 64% of its imports (not counting U.S. aid imports). In early 1956 
a new trade pact with Japan was concluded calling for a combined trade 
value of U.S.$152,000,000 for the r2 months ending March 1957. Exclud- 
ing U.S. aid arrivals, Formosa had a favorable trade balance in 1955 of 
U.S.$41,801,000. The value of exports was U.S.$133.441,000 (U.S.$97,- 
756,000 in 1954) while imports were valued at U.S.$91,640,000 (U.S.- 
$r10,217,000 in 1954). Exports and imports for the first six months of 
1956 amounted to U.S.$69,780,000 and U.S.$61,160,000, respectively, com- 
pared with U.S.$62,560,000 and U.S.$42,950,000 for the same period in 
1955. 

Transportation and Communications.—The total length of the railway 
system is about 2,800 mi., approximately 2,000 mi. of which are owned and 
operated by the Taiwan Sugar corporation as feeder lines. The provincial 
railway administration operates more than 700 mi. of railway, 480 of which 
constitute the main and branch lines along the west coast, and in 1955 
carried 74,147,802 passengers (63,220,000 in 1953) and 10,123,790 metric 
tons of freight (S,800,000 in 1953). Passengers carried by vehicles oper- 
ated by the highway bureau and private companies in 1955 increased to 
71,973,000 (59,541,000 in 1954) and 96,899,000 (80,613,000 in 1954), 
respectively. : 

Agriculture— Because of drought, rice production in 1955 was 1,633,000 
metric tons, a setback of 93,000 metric tons from 1954. The sugar crop 
had increased steadily since 1946. The crop unit yield for 1954-55 reached 
a record high of 10.49 metric tons per hectare, surpassing the former record 
production of 1932. 

Mining and Industry—As shown in the table, industrial rehabilitation 
and development were steady. In April 1956 registered factories reached 
17.030, an increase of $76 plants in one year. Shortage of capital and 
power, lack of raw materials and inadequate transport facilities remained 
the principal problems. 


Industrial Output in Fermosa 


Power ~ mineral production: 1946 1954 1955 
Power (1,000 kw-hr.) . 2. 2... ce 472,002 1,805 1,96 
Guall(1,000;meticions)eeers 1,049 Sorte See 
Caidecl tl.) . <oobae See ee 2,539 5,460 3,571 
Natural gas (1,000 cum)... ... 39,025 29,064 28,520 

Manufactured products: ; 
Sugat [metric tons)its «= < . Sus <a 80,656 642 
Chemical fertilizers (metric tons) 500(1945) pe ee Reto 
Cement (metric tons) . 2... we i 97,269 536.41 6 589.833 
Machines (metric tons)” ok) oe ee e.6 800 6,31 6 71 85 
Gasoline (kl)... 2. ae tae 2,810 137,097 169,297 
Cotton yarn (metric tons) . . 2 2 ee 410 23,012 25,232 
Paper (metric tons). 2 2. 0. a ee 2,585 29,59) 33.765 


_ BrsiiocRapHy.—China News, Directory of Taiwan 1956; Chinese New 
Service, Free China Weekly; Industrial Development Comimission Indi Ses 
of Free ( hina (monthly magazine, up to June 1956); United Nati 4 
Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 1955 (1956): IC AM fil 
Security Mission to China, Economic Deveiopment of Taneon T sak de 
(1956). (H Ce ye 
ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA FILMs.—Formosa (1955). 


Forssmann, Werner T (1904- ), German surgeon, 


" was born on Aug. 24 at Berlin. He 
shared the 1956 Nobel prize for medicine with André Cournand 


and D. W. Richards (qq.v.), for his contribution to the develoj 
ment of cardiac catheterization. Forssmann’s pioneer work on th 
was a self-experiment carried out in 1929. He opened an artery j 
his arm and inserted a long, flexible tube. When he had pushe 
the tube as far as the shoulder his colleagues persuaded him t 
stop for fear he would kill himself. When he was alone he ri 
peated the experiment, pushing the tube until it reached the rigl 
chamber of the heart. He then walked into the X-ray departme 
and had his chest photographed. By this daring experiment Fors 
mann showed the practicability of passing a radiopaque cathete 
into the heart for the purpose of investigating its structure ar 
function. The method was later elaborated, and by 1956 it he 
become a routine procedure in cardiological departments. 
provides useful information on the behaviour of the heart ar 
circulation in a great variety of diseases and under the influen: 
of different drugs. It is much used in the investigation of co: 
genital abnormalities of the heart prior to surgical intervention. 
Forssmann qualified in medicine at Berlin university and aft 
World War II he acted as a consultant to various U.S. and Britiy 
hospitals in west Germany. In 1956 he was practising at Be 
Kreuznach in west Germany as a urological surgeon. 


Foundations: see Community Trusts; SOCIETIES AND Ass: 
CIATIONS, U.S. 


Four-H Clubs A new high in 4-H club membership was a 

* tained in the United States during 19, 
when the number rose to 2,155,952, or 51,165 more than in 195 
A total of 713,442 boys and girls were enrolled for the first tim 
About 64% of all members came from farm homes, 22% fro 
rural nonfarm homes and 14% from urban homes. The membe} 
were organized into nearly 89,600 clubs, guided by about 270,0¢ 
men and women, mostly parents, who served as unpaid volunte 
local leaders. Nearly 88,000 older 4-H club members assisted — 
junior leaders. | 

Club members completed nearly 3,563,000 individual projec 
ia farming, homemaking, community service and other activitiel 
The clothing project had the largest enrolment, meal plannilj 
and preparation ranked second and vegetable growing thir 
Livestock and field crops were also highly popular, ranking fir 
among boys. 

During the year, members gave major attention to gaining| 
better understanding of marketing and consumer buying, findiy 
ways to improve quality of production, farm and home develo# 
ment, community betterment and an expanded program of activ) 
ties particularly challenging to older teen-agers. For older yout 
stress was placed on choosing a career, especially in agriculture 
home economics or related fields. a 

The 4-H program is a part of the national education syste 
of co-operative extension work in which the U.S. departme 
of agriculture, the state land-grant colleges and the countil 
share. The National Committee on Boys and Girls Club Wor} 
Chicago, Ill., and the National 4-H Club foundation, Silv) 
Spring, Md., helped further the program. ! 

Any boy or girl between the ages of 10 and 21 years may jo) 
a 4-H club by agreeing to follow 4-H ideals and standards. T)) 
club slogan is “learn by doing,” and the club motto, “make t] 
best better.” The term “4-H” refers to head, heart, hands ai 
health, emphasized in the program. Character development ai 
good citizenship are long-range goals. 

Many people in distant lands learned about 4-H club work 
1956 through the international farm youth exchange sponsor 
by the 4-H foundation and the extension service of*the US. d 
partment of agriculture. More than 300 rural young men al 
women took part in this program of family, farm and communi 
activities in other countries. Included were 126 outbound Uni : 


' 


FRANCE 


States delegates representing 36 states and territories, and 180 
inbound exchangees representing 44 countries. (C. M. F.) 


France A republic of western Europe, France is bounded 
« north by the English channel, northeast by Belgium 
and Luxembourg, east by Germany and Switzerland, southeast 
by Italy, south by the Mediterranean sea, southwest by Spain 
and west by the Atlantic ocean. Area: 212,736 sq.mi., including 
he Mediterranean island of Corsica (3,367 sq.mi.), but exclud- 
ng the overseas départements of Algeria, French Guiana, Guade- 
oupe, Martinique and Réunion (qq.v.). Pop.: (1954 census ) 
2,774,445; (1956 est.) 43,600,000. Language: French is almost 
pniversally spoken but there are also other regional languages 
r dialects: German in Alsace and part of Lorraine; Breton in 
Brittany; Flemish in the northern corner of the Nord départe- 
ment ; Provencal in the Alpes Maritimes, Basses-Alpes, Var and 
ouches-du-Rhéne départements; Catalan in Roussillon 


n Corsica. Religion: mainly Roman Catholic with about 700,000 
Protestants and more than 230,000 Jews. Chief towns (pop., 1954 
ensus): Paris (cap.) 2,850,139; Marseilles 661,492; Lyons 471,- 
70; Toulouse 268,863; Bordeaux 257,946; Nice 244,360; 
Mantes 222,790; Strasbourg 200,921; 16 towns with a popula- 
ion of from 100,000 to 200,000. President of the republic, René 
oty. Prime ministers in 1956: Edgar Faure and (from Jan. 31) 
suy Mollet. 
History.—The General Election—The year 1956 began with 
¢ general election on Jan. 2 following on a dissolution of the 
evious national assembly on Dec. 2, 1955. The campaign had 
seen embittered since the Socialists and left-wing Radicals, who 
ad themselves created the situation which permitted the disso- 
tion, had argued that though it was constitutionally legal, it 
as nonetheless constitutionally improper. The previous govern- 
ent led by the right-wing Radical Edgar Faure had hoped that 
se parties of the centre and right which formed his coalition 
jeuld come back at least as strong as before, and perhaps 
qronger. The Socialists, left-wing Radicals led by Pierre Mendeés- 
Weance, the U.D.S.R. (Union démocratique et socialiste de la 
sésistance) and the more left-wing Gaullists formed an alliance, 
te Republican front, and fought the elections on the declared 
tsumption that a non-Communist left-wing majority was pos- 
sie. The electoral law in force had been devised in 1951 to give 
« advantage to parties forming alliances, since such an alliance 
#} it gained a majority in any constituency (all multimember), 
hek all the seats and divided them between themselves. In 1951 
most constituencies parties ranging from the Socialists to the 
snservatives had formed such alliances to keep out the Com- 
Hunists and the Gaullists. But in 1956 the Gaullists had become 
sparty accepting the regime, while the Socialist and left-wing 
indical voters were in no mood to see their candidates allied with 
He catholic M.R.P. (Mouvement Républicain Populaire) and 
Monservatives in support of a parliamentary republic which no 
Hager seemed threatened. A split therefore ran through the cen- 
};, although there were still Communists allied to nobody on 
> left, and a new right-wing antiregime party led by Pierre 
Hujade also allied to nobody. With four groups of parties com- 
Hting for votes instead of three, there were very few constitu- 
Weies in which an alliance of parties could hope for an absolute 
ijority. The lack of one meant that the seats would be dis- 
Wbuted proportionally between all parties that attained a neces- 
: ry minimum. It was possible therefore for a party to gain votes 
“compared with 1951 and lose seats or vice versa. Because of 
|: disturbed state of Algeria, no elections were held there so 
Jit 30 seats remained vacant. 
The results were to some degree a disappointment to all parties 
}:ept the Poujadists, who obtained 12.1% of the votes and 52 
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seats instead of a confidently predicted dozen. They won mainly 
at the expense of the Gaullists whose 20.5% of the votes in 
metropolitan France decreased to 4.2%. Some former Gaullist 
supporters also went to the Conservative groups (Independents 
and Peasants) who increased their vote from 13.1% to 14.1% 
but lost 30 seats. The M.R.P.’s share of the metropolitan vote 
decreased from 12.3% to 10.6% and their seats from 83 to 67. 
Indisputably therefore the former coalition’s occasional majority 
had become a definite minority. But the Republican front was 
even further from having achieved anything like a majority. 
Radicals of all kinds and the small allied group U.D.S.R., both 
of them split in their attitude to the Faure government, returned 
with 71 seats instead of 82, though with 13.6% instead of 11.5% 
of the votes. But of these Faure (expelled from the Radical party 
after the dissolution) led 14, while the orthodox Radicals now led 
by Mendés-France only numbered 34 in metropolitan France 
and some of these were notoriously not his enthusiastic support- 
ers. The Socialists increased their vote (for the first time since 
1946) from 14.5% in 1951 to 15%, but their metropolitan depu- 
ties dropped from 94 to 88. The Communists, having again the 
advantage of a proportional distribution of seats, increased their 
metropolitan deputies from 93 to 145, but their vote by the 
official calculation (which they disputed) decreased from 26.5% 
to 25.6%. 

The Communists demanded a revival of the Popular front of 
1936 (Communists, Socialists and Radicals), but neither of the 
other two parties considered this for a moment, all the less since 
in 1956, unlike 1936, the Communists were the biggest of the 
three parties and could have claimed the premiership. The two 
principal leaders of the Republican front (Guy Mollet, Socialist, 
Mendés-France, Radical) had meanwhile claimed the premier- 
ship. They based this claim on being the most important expres- 
sion of the popular discontent with the previous government, 
although in fact the front had fewer deputies than remained 
to the old coalition. A Socialist party congress meeting on Jan. 15 
rejected any alliance on the government level with either “re- 
action” (7.e., any members of the old coalition) or with the 
“enemies of democracy” (i.e., Communists or Poujadists). The 
M.R.P. wished to re-establish their claim to be the right way 
of the left, rather than a party of the right and would have had 
no objection to entering a coalition with a Socialist premier; but 
the Socialists were adamant. A simple calculation showed that, 
with the Communists and Poujadists excluded from office, there 
was no possible government without the Socialists. 

Mollet Cabinet.—On Jan. 26 President Coty sent for Mollet 
as the leader of the most important non-Communist party in the 
opposition. Mollet formed a minority government of the Re- 
publican front parties only. On Feb. 1 he received a large but 
unenthusiastic majority of 420 to 71. This majority included the 
Communists whom Mollet had spurned in his program speech, 
173 members of parties which might be considered Republican 
front, the M.R.P. and some Conservatives. The Communists 
wished to demonstrate their readiness to enter a Popular front 
coalition, while in the centre and on the moderate right no one 
wished to take the blame for there being no government at all. 
Mollet’s program included limited social objectives (increased 
old-age pensions, a third week of paid holiday and some wage 
adjustments), renewed effort for European unification through a 
common market for the six powers (admittedly a distant aim) 
and Euratom (European Atomic community) (an immediate 
aim), consolidation of the Atlantic alliance, pursuance of dis- 
armament negotiations and firm oppesition to inflation and de- 
valuation. With regard to the burning question of Algeria, the 
immediate task, he said, was to end both terrorism and repression 
so that free elections could be held with a single electoral roll. 
Algeria’s future statute would be determined in negotiation with 


NEARLY DESERTED BOULEVARD in Paris, Fr., Nov. 26, 1956, reflecting the 
fuel oil shortage caused by the Suez canal crisis 


its elected representatives. It must prevent oppression of either 
Algerian community by the other, respect Algeria’s individuality 
and strengthen the links with France. 

The Mollet government’s activities fell clearly into two groups: 
those natural to a Socialist goveriument—social, economic, edu- 
cational, colonial and “‘European”—and those concerned with 
problems which it could not evade and cannot be said to have 
solved—north Africa and the middle east. It was these that made 
the Mollet government to an increasing extent a national gov- 
ernment in a sense which no government had been since that of 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle. 

Home Affairs —The government succeeded in passing into law 
both extension of paid holidays and the increase of the old-age 
pensions, to be financed in part by a 10% increase of income 
tax and a new tax on cars. In November an immediate expansion 
of credits for education was announced and, as from 1958 the 
creation of a fund annually fed by 58,000,000,000 fr. for the 
modernization and democratization of French education, so as 
both to replace the ancient and inadequate buildings and allow 
for 340,000 university students in ten years’ time instead of 
170,000 as at present. A beginning was made with the industrial 
exploitation of the immense resources of natural gas, found at 
Lacq in the Basses-Pyrénées. Full utilization would, however, 
require big capital investment. 

The government’s anti-inflationary battle was fought with 
regard to the budget and to prices. Mollet insisted on increased 
taxes to finance the rise in old-age pensions and only accepted a 
loan instead of a further tax increase to pay for the Algerian 
war after a long struggle. This loan aimed at bringing in 1 50,000,- 
000,000 fr. in six weeks but when it was closed on Oct. 3 after 
only three and a half weeks it had raised 320,000,000,000 fr. The 
terms were however very favourable: 5% and a guarantee that 
the capital value would rise (but not fall) according to the in- 
crease of the average value of shares and debentures quoted on 
the Paris Bourse. The 1957 budget approved for presentation to 
the assembly on Oct. 10 showed expenditure of 4,428,000,000,000 
fr. against receipts of 3,810,000,000,000 fr. in spite of 370,000,- 
000,000 fr. for economics, mainly on civil expenditure, as com- 
pared with the estimates for the current year. Military 
expenditure was Up I10,000,000,000 fr. 

Prices were a long and bitter battle, since a very slight in- 
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crease of the cost-of-living index figure would automatically in- 
volve a 5% increase of the basic minimum wage. Imports were 
admitted in spite of an adverse balance of trade, and indirect 
taxes were cut in spite of the deficit. Price stabilizing machinery 
with severe penalties was reintroduced. Even so it was uni- 
versally believed that the index figure was only kept within 
bounds by statistical juggling. | 
Foreign Affairs —Mollet’s “European” policy made substantial 
progress. The essential precondition—elimination of outstanding 
disputes with Germany—was achieved after seven months’ ne- 
gotiation. The Luxembourg agreement (Oct. 27) wound up the 
Saar dispute. (See SAAR.) Mollet persuaded the assembly to ap- 
prove in principle the plan for a European Atomic community) 
(Euratom) on July 12 by 332 votes to 1&r with 70 abstentions.) 
Divergencies between France and Germany on this scheme anc 
on the approach to the common market had been almost entirely) 
smoothed out by the time of Konrad Adenauer’s visit to Paris 
on Nov. 6, but this achievement attracted little attention in view 
of the middle east crisis. | 
As far as France was concerned this was organically connectec} 
with North Africa. The Mollet government’s attitude to the| 
Algerian rebellion was marked by insistence from the start on) 
elections based on a single college of electors (i.e., giving Mos-' 
lems their natural majority), but also by a rejection of the Faure} 
government’s idea of a round table conference to be held im-j 
mediately in the hope of ending the rebellion. France would nego-| 
tiate only with Algeria’s elected representatives. But even if the/ 
rebellion could be repressed, how were free elections to be hele} 
for a long period after it? Gradually the right, especially ir} 
Algeria, discovered that Mollet’s approaches offered fewer dan-| 
gers from their point of view than Faure’s. On Feb. 28 Molle#| 
appealed to the rebels to lay down their arms since France was} 
now offering them free elections. This had no effect at all? 
hitherto the elections of the Moslem college of voters had beer) 
far from free and at all events the rebels wanted to control theii| 
own elections. 
Meanwhile Robert Lacoste, the governor general, was urgently) 
demanding 200,000 reinforcements. They could only be providec) 
by calling up reservists, an unpleasant decision for men electec| 
in the hope that they would end the war. The government hac) 
also to renew by law the special powers needed by the Algeriar’ 
authorities, since the dissolution had automatically annulled the 
enabling act of the previous year. This again was an unpleasani! 
duty for a Socialist government. The law finally passed the upper! 
house on March 16. . 
On April ro, after six weeks’ hesitation, the government callec 
up reservists. By the end of June there were more than 400,00¢ 
soldiers in Algeria and more than 500,000 in North Africa. La! 
coste could claim that areas controlled by rebel bands in Algeriz 
had been gradually reduced, but the rebellion cropped up in ney 
areas when it was put down in some of its original strongholds 
Above all the government’s critics noted that the gulf betweer 
the two communities, European and Moslem, was growing. The 
failure to seek a negotiation showed its price when relatively 
moderate leaders like Ferhat Abbas joined the F.L.N. (Front de 
Libération Nationale) in Cairo in April. (See also ALGERIA.) 
Gen. Gamal Abdel Nasser’s nationalization of the Suez cana’ 
came as a justification for all those Frenchmen who had claimec 
that tough action against him was necessary for the pacificatior 
of Algeria. The assembly adopted on July 21 by 422 to 150 (i.e. 
by all except Communists) a resolution calling Nasser’s actior 
an act of violence and a violation of his commitments, and de- 
clared that by his explicit intention to establish a hegemony ir 
the Arab world he was a “permanent threat to the peace.” It 
called upon the government not to accept the fait accompli but 
to take the most energetic measures. It also called for the solidar- 


ity of France’s allies. 

Relations with Tunisia and Morocco meanwhile were becom- 
ing increasingly difficult. France's attitude to Egypt created an 
additional complication, though neither of the governments went 
beyond verbal sympathy with Egypt. Both were increasingly in- 
terested in an Algerian settlement. and an idea for a North Afri- 
can federation of the three territories in close relation to France 
was taking shape. Sultan Mohammed V ben Yusuf’s moderate 
speech of Sept. 25 at Oudjda, thanking the French for a liberal 
attitude to Morocco and Tunisia and urging the possibility of 
agreement in Algeria, brought no result though there were in- 
creasing numbers of Frenchmen both inside and outside the gov- 
ernment who thought that use should be made of the sultan’s 
good offices. Two incidents strengthened those who urged that 
France should remain firm until order was restored and elections 
could be held in Algeria. 

On Oct. 18 a small ship, the “Athos,” carrying 70 tons of arms 
was intercepted near the western extremity of the Algerian coast. 
It had been loaded by Egyptian soldiers in uniform in the naval 
port of Alexandria and was apparently to have landed the arms 
on the Moroccan coast so that they could be smuggled into 
Algeria. Here was undeniable evidence of Egyptian backing to 
the rebellion. 

On Oct. 20 the sultan publicly received in his palace five of 
the principal Algerian rebel leaders, namely Mohammed ben 
Bella, Mohammed Khider, Ait Ahmed Hocine, Mustafa Lacheraf 
and Mohammed Boudiaf. They had been brought in his son’s 
aircraft from Tetudn. It was announced that they would ac- 
_ company the sultan to Tunis on Oct. 22 so that the meeting be- 

tween him and the bey would become symbolic of a union of all 
| the Maghreb (Occident). (See also TUNtstIA.) 

Franco-Moroccan relations had again worsened because of dif- 
ficulties over troop movements, and there had been overt as- 
| sistance to rebels on the Tunisian side of the border. The 
| situation was ripe for “firmness.” The French government de- 
' cided to suspend all negotiations with the Moroccan government 
' on Oct. 22. On the same day the French pilot of an aircraft be- 
| longing to the Moroccan State Air Transport company was in- 
duced to land the five Algerian rebel leaders at Algiers, where 
they were arrested. There was jubilation in France when the 
news was first received. It immediately provoked a grave crisis in 
) french relations with both Tunisia and Morocco, both of whom 
withdrew their ambassadors. The French ambassador in Tunis 
resigned. By chance the post was vacant at Rabat. Seventy-one 
French colonists, including women and children, were massacred 
i in the Meknes area and an exodus of Frenchmen from Morocco 
began. (See also Morocco.) 

The “fruitlessness”’ of the two Suez conferences in London had 
been admitted by Mollet in a speech on Sept. 24 but he declared 
France’s purpose was unchanged. On Oct. 16 Christian Pineau. 
the foreign minister, declared that nothing had yet been settled 
and it was too soon to judge the outcome. 

The Israeli invasion of Egypt. therefore, struck a France that 
had been frustrated of expected action for three months but 
encouraged to remain expectant. Mollet’s announcement to the 
assembly of the Franco-British ultimatum to Egypt and Israel 
Thon Oct. 30 was endorsed by 368 to 188 (Communists and Poujad- 
J\ists) and 11 abstentions (including Mendés-France). There was 
no further debate on the issue for more than three weeks though 
‘there was an impassioned debate on Soviet action in Hungary. 
In the press criticism of the principle of French policy was much 
(less prominent than that of execution, especially as the allied 
offensive took nearly a week to develop and the cease-fire was 
called before the objectives had been reached. French opinion 
was dismayed. Daniel Meyer, a Socialist leader, spoke of “British 
duplicity” and Le Monde complained of “Puritan morality’ of 


SNOW ON THE RIVIERA, a rare sight, as France and other nations of western 
Europe suffered a severe cold wave in Feb. 1956. The photograph was taken 
on the Promenade des Anglais, Nice 


British opposition to Sir Anthony Eden. 

The Communist monopoly of opposition did not have the effect 
that might have been expected because everything said by them 
was disconnected when the party took the side of the U.S.S.R. 
in Hungary. No other party had challenged the government’s 
attitude from July onward and critics were therefore hampered 
in challenging it at this late stage. 

(See also FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA; FRENCH LITERATURE; 
NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION; PARIS; UNITED Na- 
TIONS.) (DRS Gis} 


ENCYCLOP4DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—France (1955); France and Its 
People (1955); Vacances En Normandie (1956). 


Education.—Schools (1954-55): primary 85.392 (including 4,422 kinder- 
garten), pupils 6,248,000 (including 675,000 kindergarten). teachers 
(1953-54) 201,061; secondary (1953-54, including some primary classes): 
state 898, pupils (1954-55) 530,626, teachers 21,423; private (1953- 
54) 1,624, pupils 372,974, teachers 18,148; state vocational schools 
(1953-54) 1,064, pupils 282,897, teachers 19,035; state teacher training 
(1953-54) 162, students 16,868. Institutions of higher education (1953— 
54): state 53, students 15,806; private (including vocational) 40, stu- 
dents 8,136. Universities (1955) 17, students 155,803, teachers (1953-54) 
3.600. 

Finance.—Monetary unit: franc, with an official exchange rate of 350 fr. 
= U.S. $1. Budget: (1955 actual) revenue 3,553,000,000,000 fr., expen- 
diture 3,956,000,000,000 fr.; (1956 revised est.) revenue 3,373,000,000,- 
ooo fr., expenditure 3,959,000,000,000 fr.; (1957 est.) revenue 3,713.000,- 
000,000 fr., expenditure 4,900,000,000,000 fr. Internal debt (Oct. 1955) 
4.775.000,000,000 fr.; external debt 1,052,000,000,000 fr. Currency circu- 
lation .(Dec. 1955) 2,853,000,000,000 fr., (Dec. 1954) 2,551,000,000,000 
fr. Deposit money: (Dec. 1955) 3,139,000,000,000 fr., (Dec. 1954) 2.715.- 
000,000.000 ir. Gold and foreizn exchange, official (March 1955) U.S. 
$1,535,000,000, (March 1956) U.S. $1,969,000,000. 

Foreign Trade.— (1955) Imports 1,640,852,000.000 fr.; exports 1,679,272,- 
000,000 fr. Main sources of imports: continental E.P.U. (European Pay- 
ments Union countries) dependencies 26%; continental E.P.U. 27%: U.S. 
and Canada 11%; U.K. 4%; other sterling area 19%; Latin America 4%. 
Main destinations of exports: continental E.P.U. dependencies 36%: con- 
tinental E.P.U. 36%; U.K. 7%; other sterling area 4%; Latin America 
5%; U.S. and Canada 5%. 

Transport and Communications.—State railways (1954) 41,200 km., in- 
cluding 4,421 km. electrified; passenger-km. (1955) 27,780,000,000; 
freight, ton-km. (1955) 46,896,000,000. Roads (1953) 830,000 km. Motor 
vehicles in use (1954): passenger 2,520,000, commercial 1,222,000. Navi- 
gable inland waterways (1953) 8,500 km. Shipping (July 1955): merchant 
vessels of 100 gross tons and over 1,220; gross tonnage 3,922,478. Civil 
aviation (1955) 3,195,180,000 passenger-km. ; freight 106,824,000 ton-km. 
Telephones (Jan. 1955) 2,945,564. Licensed radio receivers (1955) 9,- 
044,000. 

Agriculture-—Main crops (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses): 
wheat 10,379,000 (10,566,000); rye 439,000 (514,000); barley 2,665,000 
(2,525,000); oats 3,580,000 (3,574,000); maize 910,000 (955,000); 
broad beans 78,000 (77,000); dry beans 105,000 (99,000); rice 90,000 
(50,000); potatoes 15,458,000 (16,986,000); flax fibre 43,900 (34,200); 
tobacco 51,000 (56,900); olives 5,000 (1953) 8,000; dessert grapes (1954) 
234,000. Livestock (Sept. 1955): cattle 17,322,000; sheep 8,013,000; 
horses 2,215,000; pigs 7,570,000; chickens (1954) 75,000,000. Food pro- 
duction (metric tons, 1955): beef and veal 1,410,000; pork 920,000; mut- 
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ton and lamb 115,000; milk (1954) 18,600,000; butter (1954) 305,000; 
cheese 350,000; olive oil 8,000; beet sugar, raw value Te wine 
56,720,000 hl., (1954) 58,490,000 hl. Fish landed (1954, including Al- 
geria) 442,000 metric tons. e 

Industry—Fuel and power (1955): electricity 49,560,000,000 kw-hw.; 
manufactured gas 2,497,000,000 cu.m.; coke 10,079,000 metric tons; coal 
55,332,000 metric tons; crude oil 874,800 metric tons. Production (metric 
tons, 1955): iron ore (35% metal content) 50,321,000; bauxite 1,497,000; 
pig iron 10,959,000; crude steel 12,348,000; zinc 137,400; aluminum 
161,000: copper 27,400; tin 9,300; cement 10,764,000, cotton yarn 265,- 
200; cotton fabrics 193,000; wool yarn 129,000; wool fabrics 70,000; rayon 
filament yarn 54,840; rayon staple fibre 55,200; sulphuric acid 1,472,000; 
superphosphates 1,073,000; passenger vehicles 2) B20). commercial ve- 
hicles 171,720. Petroleum treated in refineries 25,086,000 metric tons. 
Merchant shipping launched (100 gross tons and over, 1955) 325,200 gross 
tons. Index of production (Jan. 1956; 1953 =100) 132. 


Franklin Institute: see Societies AND AssocrATIONS, U.S. 
Freemasonry: see SOCIETIES AND AssociATIONS, U.S. 
Freer Gallery of Art: see SmitHsONIAN INSTITUTION. 
French Colonial Empire: see FreNcH UNION. 


. . This federation in central 
French Equatorial Africa. sisica or four overseas ter- 
ritories of the French Union is bounded west by the Atlantic 
ocean, Nigeria and French West Africa, north by Libya, east by 
Sudan and southeast by the Belgian Congo. Cameroun, under 
French trusteeship, is administered separately. Areas and popu- 
lations are: 


Area Population 

Territory (sq.mi.) 1950 census (1955 est). Capital 
Gabonese erere sot s ss! o:'6 103,089 408,778 392,000 Libreville 
Middle Gongo « «+ « « « « « » 132,046 684,450 698,000 Pointe Noire 
Ubangi-Shari . .. +. + 2 «© 238,224 1,071,791 1,063,000 = Bangui 

Nee uet hephatie je sel sey webs 495,7526 ~ 2,241,501 2,384,000 Fort Lamy 

NOLO fvenie ew 9m 0. oe os 969,111 4,406,520 4,537,000 

Gdmerouns 2 2 6 + + « 6 « « 166,793  3,077,080* 3,116,000 Yaoundé 


*1951 census. 


Population: mainly Negro, but there are semi-Hamitic, semi- 
Negroid pastoralists in the northern savannah districts; Euro- 
pean (1950) 20,120 in A.E.F. (Afrique Equatoriale Frangaise), 
12,249 (mostly French) in the Cameroun (1951). Religion: 
animism; 1,600,000 Moslems (in Chad they represent 46% of 
the population) ; about 280,000 Christians in Gabon and Middle 
Congo and 300,000 in the southern Cameroun. Chief towns: 
Brazzaville (cap. of A.E.F.) pop. (1950 census) 84,090; Bangui 
41,800; Fort Lamy 23,200; Libreville 10,100; Douala (Cam- 
eroun, 1955 est.) 110,000; Yaoundé 36,000. High commissioner 
in A.E.F. in 1956, Gov. Gen. Paul Chauvet. Governors: Gabon, 
Yves Digo; Middle Congo, Ernest Rouys; Ubangi-Shari, Louis 
Sanmarco; Chad, Ignace Colombani. High commissioner in 
Cameroun, Pierre Messmer. 

History.—Little change resulted from the elections to the 
French National assembly, held on June 2, 1956. In the Cam- 
eroun, Louis Aujoulat, a former minister, was defeated in his 
candidature. At Brazzaville disorders broke out between the sup- 
porters of the three candidates for election, who represented 
different racial groups. 

In addition to the manganese at Franceville, deposits of potash 
and iron ore were discovered; and petroleum was discovered at 
Pointe-Clairette, near Fort-Gentil. The export of timber and of 
cotton was further developed. The township of Djoué, near 
Brazzaville, was handed over by France to the World Health 
organization. 

In April, Pierre Messmer was appointed high commissioner in 
the Cameroun. The economic and political situation confronting 
him was difficult. The fall in the price of cacao, from 123 fr. per 
kilogram to 47, had hit the country hard, and a maintenance fund 
had to be set up, with aid from metropolitan France. In the 
south, where the effect of the fall in price of cacao was severely 
felt, political agitation broke out: Soppo Priso, president of the 
territorial assembly, founded a new party, the Union Nationale 
Camerounaise (U.N.C.), and announced that the “skeleton law” 
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voted by the French parliament was inadequate. In August the | 
government decided to dissolve the assembly, to declare an am- | 
nesty and to proceed to elections for a new assembly. A move- 
ment opposed to the U.N.C. was started by the parliamentary 
representatives of the northern Cameroun. (Hv. De.) 


Education.—Schools: A.E.F. (Afrique Equatoriale Francaise) (1954): 
primary 959, pupils 129,718; secondary 35, pupils 5,728; vocational 13¢e, 
pupils 5,162. Cameroun (1954-55): primary 1,865, pupils 216,161, teach- 
ers 4,561; secondary 26, pupils 3,690, teachers 156; technical schools 16, 


pupils 966. ; 
; Parsign Trade.—(1955) Monetary unit: x franc C. F. A. (Colonies Fran- 
caises d’Afrique)=2 metropolitan francs. U.S. $1 = 350 metropolitan 
francs. Note circulation: A.E.F.: 7,000,000,000 fr. C. F. A.; Cameroun: 
6,000,000,000 fr. C. F. A. A.E.F.: imports. 18,000,000,000 fr. C.°R? Ba 
including 10,000,000,000 fr. C. F. A. from France; exports 13,000,000,000 
fr. C. F. A., including 8,000,000,000 fr. C. F. A. to France. Cameroun: 
imports 18,000,000,000 fr. C. F. A., including 11,000,000,000 tric Fiaa 
from France; exports 16,000,000,000 fr. C. F. A., including 8,000,000,000 
fr. C. F. A. to France, 3,000,000,000 fr. C; F. A. to the Netherlands. Prin- 
cipal exports: A.E.F.: cotton 5,000,000,000 fr. C. F. A., sisal 5,000,000,000 
fr. C. F. A.; Cameroun: cocoa 6,000,000 fr. C. F. A., coffee 2,000,000,000 


tri@r By eAS 
French Guiana This overseas département on the north- 
* east coast of South America has an area, 
including the territory of Inini of 35,135 sq.mi. and a popula- 
tion (1946 census) of 28,506; (1954 census) 27,863, including 
1,059 natives of Inini. The coastal lowland population is Negro 
or mixed; Europeans about 5%; Inini, aboriginal Indians. Re- 
ligion: mainly Roman Catholic. Capital and chief port, Cayenne, 
pop. (1954 est.) 11,458. Prefect in 1956, Pierre Malvy. ] 
History.—Edouard Galmont, of the Social Republican party, 
(formerly Gaullist), was re-elected as deputy on Jan. 2, 1956.} 
In Paris, Fr., negotiations began between France and Brazil) 
to determine the frontier between Brazil and French Guiana. | 
On Aug. 10 Gen. Charles de Gaulle paid a short visit to! 
Cayenne. (Hv. De.) 4 


Foreign Trade.—(1955) Monetary unit: metropolitan franc, valued at} 
350 francs to U.S. $1. Budget included in that of France. Imports 2,900,-} 
000,000 fr., including 2,000,000,000 fr. from France. Exports 300,000,000} 
fr. Principal exports: rum 150,000,000 fr., gold 100,000,000 fr. 


French Guinea: see FReENcH WEsT AFRICA. 


French Literature Literary production in France in 1956) 
F * was abundant and varied and many 
good novels came to view, but among the diversity of talents’ 
there was no dominant author. The tendency to describe life in} 
its sombre colours and to depict intense, agonized people who! 
were convinced of the absurdity of existence continued to show: 
itself, particularly among the young authors. | 

Following his great work Hummes de bonne volonte, Jule 
Romains published Le Fils de Jerphanion, the bitter reflections’ 
on a new generation of unbalanced men who had lost all hope.! 
This book, awaited with curiosity, was far from being the suc- 
cess of its predecessors. Henri de Montherlant wrote a new ex-1 
tract from La Rose de sable under the title Les Auligny. Afte 
his remarkable biographies of the previous year on George Sand 
and Hugo, André Maurois returned to the novel with Les Rose 
de septembre. Pierre Benoit in Fabrice evoked the drama of the 
German occupation. With La Chute Albert Camus wrote his 
grimmest book on human distress, From his side Blaise Cendrara 
gave free rein to his violence and leaning toward obscenity in 
Emméne moi au bout du monde. The new academician André 
Chamson published a penetrating study of the disordered imagi 
nation of a lonely invalid girl under the title Adeline Venician. 
Simone’s last book with the strange title Québéfi (a condensation 
of Quelle belle fille) described a friendship between a man and 
an animal. | 

Among the books by known authors who had already pro- 
duced important work the following must be mentioned: Le 
Malfaiteur by Julien Green; Roi d’un jour by Alexandre Arnoux; 
Matinales by Jacques Chardonne; Tout est @ vendre by Roland 


|FRANCOISE SAGAN, author of A Certain Smile, published in the U.S. in 
$1956 by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Dorgelés; Coléres by Vercors; Jeunes proies by Roger Peyre- 
ffitte; Charmante by André Beucler; Présence des morts by Em- 
jmanuel Berl (a meditation on the dead who return, particularly 
jon his friend Drieu La Rochelle); Passion by Jean Schlum- 
berger; La grive by Henri Troyat (the third volume of the 
tilogy, Les semailles et les moissons); and Les Flammes de l’été 
iby Jules Roy. 

Outstanding among the new generation was the startling suc- 

mess of the young novelist Francoise Sagan who, having con- 
jauered the critics and public with Bonjour tristesse, wrote Un 
Certain sourire, which was one of the best sellers of 1956. Among 
he other talented women who held attention were Liliana 
MMagrini (Carnet Venitien); Sorana Aurian (Récit d’un combat, 
he reflections of a woman consumed with cancer, who lucidly 
lsbserves the progress of the disease); and Célia Bertin (Haute 
couture, terre inconnue). It was interesting also to note that 
a lately forsaken style of novel (the brief and dramatic recital) 
eturned to fashion. Many miscellanies appeared in 1956: La 
Polle amoureuse by Paul Morand; Cordélia by Francoise Mallet- 
joris; La Blessure by Pierre Moinot; Dieu vous garde des fem- 
mes by Michel de Saint-Pierre; and Le Chemin de L’étoile by 
‘iexandre Arnoux. Other novels of note were: Antoime mon 
trére by Jacques de Bourbon-Busset; Les Demoiselles de Flan- 
folie by Marc Blancpain; Les taxis de la Marne by Jean Dutourd 
(a vehement protestation against the national defeat) ; Vous ver- 
ez le ciel ouvert by Gilbert Cesbron; Le Rendez vous de Quim- 
ser by Robert Bourget-Pailleron; C’est tout-d-fait mot by Jean- 
acques Gautier; Place des angoisses (a new study of the medical 
set in Lyon) by Jean Reverzy; and Le Chien et la pierre by 
Lucien Psichari (grandson of Anatole France). 
_ Among the poets, several names deserve notice: Cécile Perin 
Wi Regards vers V’ombre); Jean Mogin (Patures du silence) ; 
Jean-Pierre Rosnay (Comme un bateau prend la mer). The first 
volume of the complete works of the surrealist poet Antonin 
Artaud was published and also many studies on Mallarmé: 
Uallarmé vivant by Robert Goffin; L’Oeuvre poetique de 
stéphane. Mallarmé by Emilie Noulet; and Les Clefs de 
Wallarmé by Charles Chassé. Also a Traduction en vers des 
oucoliques de Virgile was written by Paul Valéry. 
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Notable memoirs and recollections of literary men included 
Journal littéraire (vol. 3) and Lettres a ma mére by Paul Léau- 
taud; L’Age de fer (1925-1955) by Fernand Gregh; Mémoires by 
Romain Rolland (from infancy to the Dreyfus affair) ; Souvenirs 
sans fin (vol. 2) by André Salmon; Prés de Colette by her hus- 
band Maurice Goudeket, and, for their great literary merit, the 
Mémoires de guerre by Charles de Gaulle (vol. 2, L’Unité from 
1942 to 1944). 

Literary history was represented by several interesting works: 
Une amitié amoureuse: Mme. de Stael et Mme. Récamier by 
Maurice Levaillant; Monsieur de Vigny, homme d’ordre et poéte 
by Henri Guillemin; Maurice Barres et le Quartier Latin by 
Henri Mondor; La Jeunesse d’André Gide by Jean Delay and 
Madeleine et André Gide by Jean Schlumberger; L’Epoque con- 
temporaine (the period 1905-1930) by André Billy. 

(See also CANADIAN LITERATURE; LITERARY PRIZES.) 

(A. Pr.) 


French Overseas Territories: see FRENCH UNron. 
French Pacific Islands: see Pactric IsLanps, FRENCH. 


French Union With the establishment, by the constitution 

" of 1946, of the French union, in which are 
comprised both the mother country and the former empire, the 
old colonial terminology was abolished and for the colonies were 
substituted four categories of overseas regions. The older assimi- 
lated colonies claimed recognition as French départements ad- 
ministered as in the mother country; the others became overseas 
territories (territoires d’outre-mer) which henceforward would 
elect representatives to parliament and would have their own 
local assemblies possessed of wide powers; the trust territories, 
to be known in future as territoires associés, were similar in 
structure to the overseas territories and had the same electoral 
privileges; lastly, there were the former protectorates, now styled 
états ussociés, which could belong to the union only by an act 
of voluntary accession. Total area of the French union, exclud- 
ing France proper (1955 est.): 4,217,546 sq.mi.; total popula- 
tion about 43,386,000. Certain essential information on the 
component parts of the French union is given in the table. (See 
also separate articles. ) 

History.—Elections in the overseas territories, to fill 42 seats 
in the French national assembly, resulted in gains for the R.D.A. 
or African Democratic Rally (who won 8 seats instead of 2) 
and losses for the Overseas Independents (9 seats instead of 14); 
the Socialists and the Gaullists lost 2 seats each. In general, local 
parties gained at the expense of metropolitan parties. In the 
Guy Mollet government (Jan. 31), Félix Houphouet-Boigny, the 
Negro deputy of the Ivory Coast, was appointed minister of 
state; a Socialist, Gaston Defterre, minister for Overseas France; 
and another Socialist, Alain Savary, secretary of state for Moroc- 
can and Tunisian affairs. The new title of minister resident in 
Algeria was substituted for that of governor general when Gen. 
Georges Catroux was appointed to that office. On Feb. 6, Robert 
Lacoste, a Socialist, who had previously been minister of finance, 
took Catroux’s place. 

Algerian affairs were a grave concern to the cabinet. The in- 
surrection of the fellaghas, directed by the Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation, spread to assume serious proportions, and the 
Moslems most favourably disposed to France began to adopt an 
attitude of reserve or even of hostility. The European community 
in Algeria showed itself intransigent, and received Mollet’s visit 
to Algiers with hostile demonstrations (Feb. 6). Mollet declared 
that France was “unshakably resolved” to remain in Algeria and 
at the same time to promote the country’s political develop- 
ment: recognizing Algerian individuality, he stated that the reign 
of violence must cease and free elections take place before the 
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Country and area, 
sq.mi. lapprox.) 


AFRICA 


Maarlane46sl24 sore 2 es = F529) 
French West Africa, 1,831,079 . 17,676 
Mauritania, 416,061... - 567 
Senegal, 80,417. . . « + 2,108 
Sudan, 460,540. ...+ + 3,467 
Upper Volta, 105,946 . S37 
Niger, 494,633 .. . 2,181 
Ivory Coast, 123,282 .. .« 2,309 
French Guinea, 106,216. . « 2,261 
Dahomey, 43,784 1,565 
RODCIGNG Ol Zeom sans 6 « i 0,070 
French Equatorial Africa, 
AU Teenie easier sens. 4,997 
Gabon lOscj0s9) sa 6, «0 392 
Middle Congo, 132,046. . 698 
Ubangi Shari, 238,224 . . . 1,063 
ChadiAgo, 702 em dens 6,0 » 2,304 
Gameroun, 166,793. cie-e ee 3116 


Population® 
(000's omittedi 


FRENCH UNION 


French Union 


Capital, status, governors, rulers, etc. 


Algiers, group of 12 départements, Minister 
resident: Robert Lacoste. 

Dakar, group of eight territories, High com- 

missioner: Gaston Cusin. 

Saint-Louis, overseas territory, Governor: 
Jean Paul Parisot. 

Saint-Louis, overseas ferritory, Governor: 
Jean Colombani. 

Bamako, overseas territory, Governor: Lu- 
cien Geay. 

Ouagadougou, overseas territory, Gover- 
nor: Salvador Etcheber. 

Niamey, overseas territory, Governor: Jean 
Ramadier. 


Abidjan, overseas territory, Governor: 
vacant. 
Conakry, overseas territory, Governor: 


Charles Henri Bonfils. 

Porto Novo, overseas territory, Governor: 
Pierre Biros. 

Lomé, trust territory, Commissioner: Jean 
Louis Bérard. 


Brazzaville, group of four territories, High 
commissioner: Paul Chauvet. 

Libreville, overseas territory, Governor: 
Yves Jean Digo. 

Pointe Noire, overseas territory, Governor: 
Ernest Rouys. 

Bangui, overseas territory, Governor: Louis 
Sanmarce. 

Fort Lamy, overseas territory, 
Ignace Colombani. 

Yaoundé, trust territory, High commissioner: 
Pierre Mesmer. 


Governor: 


future of Algeria could be determined. Lacoste was given full 
powers in civil administration, and considerable armed forces 
were put at his disposal. The insurgents then changed their 
tactics to those of terrorism. In Paris itself Algerian students 
and workers raised the flag of the fellaghas in political demon- 


strations. 


The independence of Tunisia and of Morocco was recognized 
in bilateral agreements terminating the two protectorate treaties. 
For the tropical overseas territories, Defferre and Houphouet 
drafted a “skeleton law” which was passed by 477 votes against 
99 (the Right wing) on March 22. This established the single- 
college electoral system and extended the function of the ter- 


AFRICAN CHIEFS attending the opening of the new palace of the assembly 


of the French union, inaugurated in Paris, July 12, 1956 


Country and area 
sq.mi. (approx.) 
AFRICA (Continued) 


French Somaliland, 8,494 . . 


Population 
(000's omitted) 


Madagascar, and Dependencies 


2307165 <0 0) «oie! site 


Comoro archipelago, 832 . . 


Réunion, 969 . «+ + + © « « 


AMERICA 
Saint-Pierre and Miquelon, 93 


French Guiana, 35,135 . . . 
Guadeloupe, 687 ....- 


Martinique, 425... 6 «+ « 


ASIA 


Lads;:9:1- S50 Gra?) cbamanraits 


OCEANIA 


New Caledonia and depend- 
encies, 7,654 . 6 + « « « 


New Hebrides, 5,700 ... 


French Pacific Islands, 1,544 . 


*1955 estimate if not otherwise stated. 
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Capital, status, governors, rulers, etc. 


Jibuti, overseas territory, Governor: Rolan 
Petitbon. 


4,740 Antananarivo, overseas territory, Governor 
general: André Soucadaux. 
170 Dzaoudzi, overseas territory, Administrator 
Pierre Coudert. 
274t+ Saint-Denis, overseas département, Prefeci 
Perreau Pradier. 
5 Saint-Pierre, overseas territory, Administra 
tor: Pierre Sicaud. 
28+ Cayenne, overseas département, Prefect 
Pierre Malvy. 
229;  Basse-Terre, overseas département, Prefect 
Guy Malines. 
239}  Fort-de-France, overseas département, Pre 
fect: Gaston Villéger. 
1,425 Vientiane, associate state, King: Sisavang 
Vong; Premier: Suvanna Phuma. 
65t Nouméa, overseas territory, Commissioner 
general for the Pacific Islands: Aims 
Grimald. 
53 Vila, Franco-British condominium, French Res 
ident: Pierre Anthonioz. 
63{ Papeete, overseas territory, Governor: 
Jean Toby. 
11954 est. 11951 est. 


ritorial assemblies, empowering them to appoint government 
councils to assist the governors. Houphouet declared: “A fed- 
eral organization must be our aim, though at present it would 
be merely idealistic to construct at once a federation on pape 
between a highly developed metropolis and territories that have 
barely come into being . . . I do not see nationalism as the sov- 
ereign remedy for Negro Africa in the 20th century, when inter- 
dependence has become the golden rule.” 

Meanwhile decrees were issued to ensure the entry of con- 
siderable numbers of Africans into the higher grades of the 
services and into the National School for Overseas France, which 
trains administrative staff. 

By a law of Aug. 24 Togo was offered a new constitution as an 
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another 1956 cartoon by Yardley of the 


THE OVERLY APT STUDENT,” 
4 altimore Sun (Md.) 


tonomous republic. The inhabitants were to make their will 
Nnown through a referendum. The United Nations’ Trusteeship 
jouncil refused to send observers. In the Cameroun elections for 

new assembly were envisaged on the single-college system. 
umnesties were declared with regard to acts of rebellion in the 
hameroun and in Madagascar. 

Tunisian and Moroccan independence and Southern Vietnam’s 
nthdrawal from the assembly of the French union, together with 
@e transformation of the overseas territories and the new pro- 
yosals for Algeria, caused article viii of the constitution of the 
uion to lapse. Work was begun on the revision of the constitu- 
bon, 

(See also ALGERIA; CAMBODIA; FRANCE; Laos; Morocco; 
“UNISIA; VIETNAM.) (Hv. De.) 


ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Mediterranean Africa (1952); 
\ackward Civilization (The Berbers of Northern Africa) (1937). 
This group of eight West African 


rench West Africa. overseas territories of the French 


mion is bounded west and south by the Atlantic ocean, north 
ry Rio de Oro, southern Algeria and Libya, and east by Chad 
nd Nigeria. The eastern part of the former German colony of 
‘ogo, under French trusteeship, is administered separately. 
-reas and populations are shown in the table. 

Population: mainly Negro; some Arab and Berber admixture 
1 the savanna; European (1951) 62,236 (including 49,458 met- 


Area Population 
| Territory (sq. mi.) (1951 census) (1955 est.) Capital 
wuritania. 2 6 6 ee 416,061 546,400 567,000 Saint-Louis 
tnegal c ‘euhome xe 80,617 2,092,800 2,108,000 Saint-Louis 
el. 2 i ne 460,540 3,444,900 3,467,000 Bamako 
pper Volta* .... 105,946 3,116,200 3,137,000 Ouagadougou 
Games s «ete e §©=6494,633 2,164,900 2,181,000 Niamey 
DIYBCOdst.. « «oct 123,282 2,169,600 2,390,000 Abidjan 
wench Guinea «~~ - 106,216 2,256,900 2,261,000 Conakry 
Mhomey ... «+ « « 43,784 1,570,000 1,565,000 Porto Novo 
\Tqtaliegiier ¢ «.e0.6z- 1,831,079 17,361,700 17,676,000 : 
hgoland. . . . « es 21,235 998,660f 1,070,000 Lomé 


‘Territory of Upper Volta was formed on Jan. 4, 1947, from parts of Sudan, Ivory 
ast and Niger. {Census of non-natives only; estimate of natives. 11950 est. 


ts 


FRIENDS, RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF 
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ropolitan French) in A.O.F. (Afrique Occidentale Francaise), 
1,427 (1952) in Togoland. Religion: animist 53.4%; Moslem 
44.2%; Christian 2.4%. Chief towns (pop., 1951 census): Dakar 
(cap. of A.O.F.) 229,200; Abidjan 81,000; Bamako 97,900; 
Saint-Louis 60,000, Conakry 35,600; Ouagadougou 37,300; Porto 
Novo 28,400; Lome (1953 est.) 35,000. High commissioner in 
A.O.F. in 1956, Gov. Gen. Gaston Cusin. Governors: Mau- 
ritania, Jean Paul Parisot; Senegal, Jean Colombani; Sudan, 
Lucien Geay; Upper Volta, Salvador Etcheber; Niger, Jean 
Ramadier; Ivory Coast, vacant; French Guinea, Charles Henri 
Bonfils; Dahomey, Pierre Biros. Commissioner in Togoland, 
Jean Louis Bérard. 

History.—Elections to the French national assembly held on 
Jan. 2, 1956, returned most of the previous deputies to their 
seats. The Rassemblement Démocratique Africain (R.D.A.) 
registered gains, and its leader, Félix Houphouet-Boigny (deputy 
for the Ivory Coast), became minister of state in the Guy Mollet 
government. Houphouet declared that his party sought to impose 
an ideal of fraternity in the place of the ideal of independence, 
which he regarded as negative; and that he had confidence in the 
“radiant future” of the French union. Meanwhile the Bloc 
Démocratique Sénégalais (B.D.S.) under the leadership of the 
former minister Leopold Senghor, called for a “common front of 
the forces of Africa” and for the opening of the way toward a 
“French federal republic.” The trade unions for the most part 
favoured autonomy. An unsuccessful attempt was made to re- 
group the Senegalese parties. 

In Cairo, Egy., the Maghreb office set up a Mauritanian de- 
partment with the collaboration of the former deputy Horma 
ould-Babana, who demanded the incorporation of Mauritania 
with Morocco. 

In French Guinea the scheme for building a dam on the Kon- 
kouré was adopted. The association of Guinea chiefs decided to 
recognize tenants as owners of the land that they held and to 
revise the customary law of the country. 

Gaston Cusin, inspector general of national economy, was ap- 
pointed high commissioner in French West Africa on July 6, in 
succession to Bernard Cornut-Gentile, who had been appointed 
to an ambassadorial post. 

A law of Aug. 26, drafted after debate in the Togo territorial 
assembly, offered Togo a new constitution; it was to be an au- 
tonomous republic represented in the French parliament. France 
was to be represented by a high commissioner in Togo and to be 
responsible for the country’s defense and foreign relations. A 
Togo legislative assembly was to pass the laws of the country, 
its members being elected by direct universal suffrage every 
five years. The high commissioner was to designate the prime 
minister, who would be invested by the assembly and would ap- 
point the other members of the government. The new constitu- 


tion was to be the subject of a referendum. (Hu. De.) 
Education.—Schools (1955): 4.O.F. (Afrique Occidentale Frangaise): 
primary 1,708, pupils 268,200; secondary 71, pupils 12,125; vocational 
112, pupils 5,284; teachers’ training colleges 28, students 2,830. Higher 
education: Institut des Hautes Etudes at Dakar, students 362. Teachers, 
all schools 7,588. Togo (1954): classes: primary 965, pupils 52,697; sec- 
ondary 48, pupils 1,138. Teachers, all schools 1,025. ’ 
Foreign Trade.—(1955) Monetary unit: 1 franc C. F. A. (Colonies 
Francaises d’Afrique) = 2 metropolitan francs; 350 metropolitan francs = 
U.S. $1. Note circulation 37,000,000,000 fr. C. F. A. A.O.F.: imports 
67,000,000,000 fr. C. F. A., including 43,000,000,000 ft (Gee AG cong 
France: exports 52,000,000,000 fr. C. F. A., including 32,000,000,000 fr. 
C. F. A. to France. Togo: imports 3,000,000,000 fr. C. F. A., including 
1,300,000,000 fr. C. F. A. from France; exports 3,800,000,000 fr. C. BA, 
including 1,700,000,000 to France. Principal exports: A.O.F.: coifee 
13,000,000,000 fr. C. F. A., cocoa 11,000,000,000 ir. Cy Ee Aj peanuts 
7,000,000,000 fr. C. F. A., palm oil 7,000,000,000 fra Cn Ba Aw eoeo: 


cocoa 2,000,000,000 fr. C. F. A. 
Friends 


Friends, Religious Society Of. ouaters) 


slightly more than 188,000 in 1956, mostly located in North 
America and Great Britain. During 1956 four events in the world 


(also called 
numbered 
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of Quakerism illustrated the involvement of Quakers in typical 
social situations. 

The American Friends Service committee had two develop- 
ment projects in the near east, one in Israel, the other at Amman, 
Jordan. On Jan. 7, 1956. the project at Amman was attacked and 
completely destroyed by a group of Jordan Arabs, apparently 
moved by the general anti-western feeling in Jordan rather than 
by animosity toward the Quakers alone. The service committee 
gave up its work in Jordan until conditions might become more 
stable. 

In April, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting sent three Friends as 
its representatives to Montgomery, Ala., then in the early stages 
of a boycott by Negroes against the city’s bus lines. The purpose 
of the visit, which made contacts with both the Negro and white 
communities, was to commend the use of nonviolent methods 
in the dispute and, as the delegation stated, “‘to give support and 
encouragement to the creative potentialities we believe exist in 
both groups toward bringing about a solution which does not 
compromise basic human dignity.” 

A two-member subcommittee of the Un-American Activities 
committee of the U.S. house of representatives, investigating the 
Fund for the Republic, held a hearing in Philadelphia during 
July. In connection with the fund’s grant of $5,000 to Plymouth 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Plymouth Meeting, Pa., for the 
meeting’s refusal to discharge its librarian who was under attack 
in the community for refusing to sign the state loyalty oath and 
for alleged former membership in a Communist organization, 
some members of the meeting were subpoenaed to appear at the 
hearing. Nine prominent Philadelphia Friends, in an open letter 
to the house committee, protested the investigation as unwar- 
ranted interference with the internal affairs of a religious or- 
ganization. 

Six American Friends who had paid a visit to the Soviet Union 
in 1955 published a report of their journey in the spring of 1956. 
The Saturday Review reprinted a part of the report in its issue 
of Sept. 8, 1956, calling it “one of the most searching and valu- 
able documents on the nature and meaning of Communist power 
that has yet appeared.” 

(See also CHURCH MEMBERSHIP.) (Ly. W. R.) 
Frozen Foods Retail sales of frozen foods in 1956 were in- 

» dicated as fully 10% above the $2,000,000,- 
ooo volume of 1955, with about 25,000,000 of the country’s 
43,000,000 families buying frozen foods regularly. Quantities 
approached 5,000,000,000 Ib. More than 270,000 grocery stores, 
about 70% of the total, doing more than 90% of all grocery sales 
volume, had frozen food cabinets. Prepared frozen foods, which 
increased by 67% in 1955 over 1954 to 425,000,000 lb., made 
further gains in 1956. Installation of frozen food cabinets in army 
messes in the continental U.S. and overseas widened the market. 

Included in the 1956 pack were considerably more frozen vege- 
tables than the 1,100,000,000 Ib. packed in 1955; peas, potato 
products and green and wax beans were the leading items. Straw- 


Storage Holdings of Some Freezer Commodities, U.S. 


(In thousands of pounds) Average 
ye Commodity 1956* 1955* 1951—55* 
os SM OMCMCRe A SEIcs ec) owls cbc. te etne ee 490,059 470,439 391,807 
Grouse ane Melisited sh vsuis® eee ah ieee be coer oe eee 218,140 183,246 
Sets lMieitis Leow eaiet tats Heats it bys . 107,148 79,228 
peselabics RaINe ue. ar Lee Te a)).602 eta hyo eae eA 672,574 620,972 
co 1 ea CIM SU.GE Cie pare CRT aC Re ie nat . 17,181 25,002 
erent SM DR scatel tai's))< Sieh oat st ePiay tee ts 91,346 295,043 266,312 
eee oe es 151,920 147,211 135,795 
Bertie hss ese ee ee ee 232,327 161,947 175,156 
Penns een atts 3t ae 116,102 110,139 126,629 
(LS i Ome remade Moray 
(Ce re tr ake fee ST j ‘ i! 
Loe SN ee See ee ane 11,024 10,747 10,973 
Fisthicnd sialfishie: siicats i sice.6 i : : : : ; ; a2 687 ai doas ieee 


*As of Sept. 30, 


FROZEN FOODS—FRUIT 


berries and cherries comprised about 60% of the fruit pack; 
Stocks of frozen fruits and vegetables in September were a 
all-time record highs; turkeys and total frozen poultry in Septem 
ber were at record levels for the month. Frozen strawberrie 
reached a new postharvest high of 244,000,000 Ib. 

A study by the Wisconsin Alumni Research foundation of 5 
frozen food items with respect to eight vitamins, six mineral 
and seven other componeiits was reported favourable to thei 
quality. An attempt was announced by a U.S. businessman ti 
establish a frozen food industry in Italy. (J. K. Ke 


+, Total United States production of deciduous fruit i) 
Fruit. 1956 was slightly below both 1955 and the average fo 
the previous decade. Peaches, pears, grapes and plums wer 
about average; prunes were below average and apples down b: 
one-tenth. The dried fruit pack was larger than in 1955. Cannet 
fruits were ample. 

Citrus prospects were generally favourable after an early sum 
mer drought was broken in some important areas. Exports con 
tinued at a high level. Production of frozen orange concentrat 
set a new record in 1955-56, and a further increase appearet 
likely in 1956-57. 

Fruit crops of western Europe were reduced by the winte: 
freeze and still further damage to quality and amount of harves 
resulted from August storms. About 20,000,000 boxes of orange 
were lost in Spain as a result of the freeze in Feb. 1956. 

Ireland increased its duty on fresh and canned fruit to 374% 
ad valorem. Norway put lemons and grapefruit from dollar area 
on the duty free list. France set a quota of 250,000 boxes of fresl 
citrus imports, but increased the apple and pear quota to 1,000, 
ooo boxes. South Africa and Australia continued their upwar 
trend in the production of canned fruit, with 2,900,000 case 
produced in South Africa in 1955 and 5,500,000 cases in Aus 
tralia, of which 2,100,000 cases and 5,000,000 cases respectivel: 
were exported, mostly to the British market. South African driec 
fruit production in 1956 was substantially lower than in 1955. | 

Cuba exported a record 33,000 crates (40 lb. each) of fres 
mangoes to the United States. Increased amounts of pears, plum: 
and grapes were exported from Argentina to the U.S. 

Apples.—The 1956 commercial apple crop of the U.S. wa 
estimated at 96,145,000 bu., 9% smaller than 1955 and 8% be 
low the average for the previous decade. Colouring, sizing anc 
general quality were favourable. Average price to producers it 
October was $2.59 per bushel, higher than $2.25 per bushel ; 
year earlier. Exports of 2,042,000 bu. in 1955-56 were 8% 
larger than for 1954-55, and imports of 1,571,000 bu. were 44% 
larger. 

Production of principal countries in the northern hemispher 
was indicated at 378,821,000 bu. (excluding cider apples) a: 
compared with 336,850,000 bu. in 1955 and 288,727,000 bu. aver: 
age for 1945-49. Canadian production, afflicted generally witk 
weather disabilities, was 11,614,000 bu. as compared with 19, 
142,000 bu. in 1955. The European crop, in spite of a rough 
winter, was the largest in several years, 405,063,000 bu. (includ. 
ing cider) or 271,271,000 bu. of “dessert” apples as comparec 
with 357.476,000 bu. and 208,902,000 bu. respectively in 1955. 


Table |.—U.S. Commercial Apple Production, by Leading States 


(In thousands of bushels) 


Indicated Average, Indicat 

State 1956 1955 1945-54 State Shey 1985 1946ee 
Washington . . 17,300 26,100 27,523 Ohio. .... ‘ 
New York . . . 13,500 19,700 14'761 Indiana 7080 780 7373 
Michigan . . . 10,700 7,500 7,108 Oregon. 1,670 2,350 2.65! 
Virginia. . . . 10,500 5,500 8,965 Massachusetts 1,640 “2/940 2/276 
California. . . 9,130 9,440 8,514 Idaho... . . 1,600 1,630 1.58: 
Pennsylvania. . 4,590 6,500 5,945 NorthCaroling . 1,600 ° 40 1/23! 
West Virginia 4,050 4,346 3,832 Colorado... 1,505 1,210 1.27: 
New Jersey . . 3,000 3,000 2/433 Wisconsin... 15190 1'380 1/07: 
Minois 2,550 1,430 3,002 Connecticut 1,040 1,530 119) 


Apricots.—An indicated U.S. crop of 193,300 tons was 31% 
low 1955 and 10% less than average. All major producing 
eas shared the decline; California with 182,000 tons as com- 
ij with 253,000 tons in 1955 continued as major producing 
Ate. 

The dried apricot crop of Iran was forecast at 4,400 tons, low 
compared with 6,000 tons in 1955 and an average of 7,500 
ms for 1949-53. 

Avocados.—The 1956 Florida crop was indicated at 11,000 
1s, down 23% as compared with 14,000 tons in 1955 but above 
e average crop (1945-54) of 5,830 tons. Cuba shipped a rec- 
d 205,000 crates (38 Ib. net) to the U.S. in the period June to 
ptember. 

{Bananas.—The U.S. continued to be the leading importer of 
Jnanas, taking approximately 65,000,000 bunches. World ex- 
rts were indicated as more than the 131,489,000 bunches of 
55. Ecuador was the leading exporter with more than 26,000,- 
po bunches while exports from Honduras were expected to reach 
,200,000 stems of 50 lb. each. 

Cherries.—U-S. production of sour cherries was 102,620 tons, 
% smaller than in 1955 and 12% below average. Michigan 
ts the leading state with 55,000 tons, followed by New York 
id Wisconsin. The canned pack was less than the 3,453,000 
jes of 1955 but packers’ carry-over stocks on July 1 of 354,613 
ses were double those of a year earlier. 

he sweet cherry crop was a small one of 68,460 tons, down 
)% as compared with 113,090 tons in 1955; the average crop of 
45-54 was 95,686 tons. Prices to producers averaged $288 per 
h, 33% above those received for the 1955 crop. 

/The 1956 Italian crop of brining cherries was 1 less than the 
mge 1955 crop of 11,000 tons. The 1956 French crop was about 
mal in spite of the freeze. 

ranberries.—U.S. production in 1956 was estimated at 958,- 
 bbl., 8% less than in 1955 but above average. Massachusetts 
counted for about half the crop. Prices were as much as 5 cents 
© pound higher than in 1955. 

ates.—Continuation of a new use program to broaden the 
irket was announced by the U.S. department of agriculture 
NOctober, with 8,000,000 lb. from the 1956 crop to be set aside 
- use in other than whole or pitted form, in return for a diver- 
hm payment of 4 cents per pound. About 8,600,000 Ib. were di- 
irted from the 1955 crop. 

he 1956 production of the Basra area of Iraq was forecast as 
meh as 4 below the normal of about 110,000 tons. Prices to 
»wers for the 1956 crop were lowered by about 4, that of Hal- 
wis from $50 to $35 per ton. 

£igs.—The 1956 California crop developed well; Kadotas for 
mning were of good size and quality. Dried production was in- 
tated as larger than the 25,300 tons of 1955. 

Foreign commercial production of dried figs in 1955 was esti- 
ted at 148,700 tons, 15% below the previous year. The 1956 
rkish dried fig pack was estimated at 38,500 tons; the Greek 
»p was nearly 28,000 tons, while that of Portugal was indicated 
11,000 tons. 

rapefruit.—The U.S. 1956-57 crop was forecast at nearly 
:300,000 boxes, 3% smaller than the 1955-56 crop. Florida 
oduced about 90% of the total. Early season prices were high, 
raging $1.88 per box as compared with $1.07 a year earlier. 
ports during November to July of the 195 5-56 season were 
00,000 boxes, 24% larger than a year earlier; larger exports 
we indicated for 1956-57. ; 
Production of the principal countries in 1955- 56 was estimated 
51,044,000 boxes (of 80 lb. each) as compared with 4751 50.- 
> boxes in the preceding year. Israel, second to the US. in pro- 
tion, but with only 1,464,000 boxes in 1955-56, anticipated 


n0rts of 1,000,000 cases in 1956-57. 
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Grapes.—The U.S. 1956 grape crop was indicated at 2,993,- 
500 tons, 8% less than 1955 but 3% above average. Wine varie- 
ties accounted for 600,000 tons against 601,000 tons in 1955; 
table varieties 529,000 tons against 709,000 tons; and raisin va- 
rieties 1,600,000 tons versus 1,706,000 tons. Raisin production 
was estimated at 205,000 tons (dried), about 180,000 tons of 
them being Natural Thompson Seedless, as compared with 224,- 
ooo tons in 1955. Raisin prices in excess of 12 cents per pound 
were up about 1 cent as compared with 1955. 

The 1956 commercial raisin crop outside the U.S. was forecast 
at 292,800 tons as compared with 268,500 tons in 1955 and an 
average of 243,500 tons for 1949-53. The Turkish crop was a 
record one of gr,000 tons, more than double the 44,000 tons of 
1955. 

Production of currants, estimated at 104,500 tons, was of 
average size; the Greek crop was 88,000 tons as compared with 
63,000 tons in 1955. 

Lemons.—The 1956-57 lemon crop of California was indicated 
at 13,600,000 boxes against 12,600,000 boxes the previous year. 
Exports in 1955-56 took 558,000 boxes. 

World lemon production in principal producing countries in 
1955-56 was indicated at 29,509,000 boxes (of 76 lb.) as com- 
pared with 30,909,000 boxes in the previous year and an aver- 
age of 26,070,000 boxes for 1945-49. Italy, with 8,296,000 boxes 
was second to the U.S. 

Limes.—The Florida production in 1956-57 was estimated at 
380,000 boxes, as compared with 400,000 boxes in the previous 
year and an average crop of 261,000 boxes. Production of frozen 
limeade concentrate increased to 560,000 gallons, 60% more than 
in the previous year. 

Production by Mexico, Egypt and the U.S. in 1955-56 was 
4,500,000 boxes (80 lb. each). Mexico with 2,260,000 boxes ac- 
counted for half the total. 

Olives.—The condition of the California olive crop indicated 
a crop much increased over the 39,000 tons of 1955 and above 
average. 

Oranges.—The U.S. early and midseason orange crop of 
1956-57 was estimated at 70,885,000 boxes, 4% larger than in 
1955-56 and 27% above average. The prospective Florida Valen- 
cia crop for 1957 was indicated at 41,000,000 boxes, 4% larger 
than 1956. The average price to producers in October was $2.34 
per box as compared with $1.67 a year earlier. Exports in 1955- 
56, largely moving to Canada, and under government programs 
to western Europe, were the equivalent of 5,900,000 boxes, 28% 
larger than in 1954-SS. 

About 350,000,000 boxes (of 70 lb. each) were produced by 
the principal producing countries in 1955-56, as compared with 
349,396,000 boxes in 1954-55 and only 257,179,000 boxes aver- 
age 1945-49. Israel anticipated an export of Jaffa oranges 10% 
less than the 5,500,000 cases of 1955-56. Opening prices on Navel 
oranges in the Valencia area of Spain were as high as $6.30 per 


box. 


Table Il. —U.S. Orange Production by States 


(In thousands of boxes*) 


Indicated, Average, 
State 1956 1955 1954 1945-54 
Baht ete ar we Rate ote 3,000 2,800 2,500 elaee 
arly and m ids : 51/000 48,700 ~—-49,500 : 
Ofer oaelyand midsonson 9 <5 44000) 139,500 eae 100m RoprEve 
Tangerines. «s+ + + + ee ee 5,009 4,700 5,100 4,660 
California 
iscellaneous. »« «+ + « 14,500 HEP PA) 15,330 15,742 
peer cre catereest fo brteiars na 23,000 23,600 24,090 26,629 
Texas 
idseason. « « © «© « « 1,500 1,150 1,100 1,732 
vanes ses ne Saoeowo. aac 50C 450 400 924 
Arizona 
h. Mavele and miscellaneous. . + «+ « eee a0 218 i 
eRe ids Seni cde adm Clas) occas: 25075 < 10 S288 


*Boxes hold 77 Ib. in California and Arizona; 90 Ib. in other states; grapefruit some- 
what less. 
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Peaches.—The U.S. 1956 peach crop of 68,285,000 bu. was 
the largest since 1949, about 30% larger than the small 1955 
crop, and slightly above the 10-year average. It included a record 
California Clingstone crop of 27,085,000 bu. The southern states 
crop, though much above the near-failure of 1955, was about 


Table Ill—U.S. Peach Production by Leading States 


(In thousands of bushels} 


i Average, Indicated Average, 

State eee 1955 1945-54 State 1956 1955 1945-54 

i diane 78 34,002 32,423 Georgia . . 1,600 - 3,492 
Paaiccroliog 1950 7 3,716 New Jersey . 1,600 1,700 1,625 
Michigan. . 2,650 2,300 3,550 Washington. 1,540 2,100 1,747 
Pennsylvania 2,300 2,900 DSI Virginia 1,500 470 1,459 
Arkansas . . 1,980 ig 1,766 New York. . 1,060 1,400 1,310 
Colorado. . 1,830 2,110 1,762 Ohio 1,000 1,030 914 


*Less than 500 bu. 


20% below average. Harvest time prices to producers were re- 
duced to an average $2.38 per bu. in August as compared with 
$2.96 a year earlier. The dried peach pack approximated that of 
1955. 

Pears.—U.S. production in 1956 was estimated at 32,307,000 
bu., largest since 1949, 9% above 1955 and 7% above average. 
Both California and Oregon had record high Bartlett crops. 
Prices to producers in October of $2.05 per bu. exceeded the 
$1.82 of a year earlier. Exports were 800,000 bu. in 1955-56, 15% 
larger than in 1954-55; imports were 424,000 bu., double those 
of the previous year. 


Table IV.—U.S. Pear Production by Leading States 


(In thousands of bushels) 


Indicated Average. Indicated Average 

State 1956 1955 1945-54 State 1956 1955 1945-54 
California Michigan . . . 1,250 950 740 
Bartlett. . 15,668 12,876 12,251 New York. . . 490 700 478 
Others. . 1,958 1,583 1,762 UlGR Se see. cs. 330 200 187 
Oregon Colorado... 235 150 194 
Bartlett . 2,760 2,700 2,118 Wlinoisss.. mes 200 90 199 
Others. . 3,840 3,350 3,333 Tennessee. . . 130 5 116 
Waskington TeXGsieeeaets ues 123) 20 Zoe 
Bartlett. . 3,000 4,600 4,630 Idahow e . es 110 110 67 
Others. . 1,410 1,850 1,716 Mississippi. . 107 5 186 


Northern hemisphere pear production in 1956 was about 106,- 
658.000 bu. (excluding cider pears) as compared with 116,075.- 
ooo bu. in 1955 and an average of 99,053,000 bu., 1945-49. Most 
of the reduction was in Europe. 

Pineapples.—Hawaii continued to provide about 70% of the 
world’s production, much of it destined for U.S. markets. 

Malayan production recovered to a level of 28,000 tons, as 
compared with 76,000 tons prewar. A large part of the approxi- 
mately 1,250,000 cases canned was exported. 

Plums and Prunes.—The U.S. 1956 plum crop of 104,900 tons 
was 15% above 1955 and 25% above average. California ac- 
counted for about 95% of the total. Production of prunes in the 
Pacific northwest for fresh use, canning and freezing was 95,700 
tons, 4% below 1955 and 7% below average. The California dry 
prune crop, indicated at 180,000 tons, was a large one, 2% above 
average and 37% larger than 1955. 

The Yugoslav crop, badly damaged by a February freeze, was 
estimated at 130,000 tons (fresh basis), the smallest in 35 years 
and comparable with 996,000 tons in 1955. 

Strawberries.—U.S. production in commercial areas in 1956 
Was 15,500,000 crates of 24 quarts each—much larger than the 
above-average crop of 1955. The frozen pack was a record one 
and prices somewhat lower. Acreage for 1957 Was indicated at 
122,600 ac., 4% larger than that harvested in 1956; Oregon and 
Washington accounted for most of the expansion. | 

The 1956 Mexican crop was estimated at 7,700 tons as com- 
pared with 8,800 tons in 1955. About 75% of the crop was ex- 
ported, much of it in frozen form. 

Tangerines.—The Florida tangerine crop was forecast at 


5,000,000 boxes, 500,000 boxes more than 1955 and 12% above 
average. 


FURNITURE INDUSTRY—FURS 


(See also FrozEN Foops; HorTICULTURE. ) (J.-Ks Keg 


ENcYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Apples (From Seedling to Mark¢ 
(1950); Orange Grower (1939). 


: The U.S. furniture industry produ 
Furniture Industry. approximately  $2,750,000,000 
goods during 1956 as against $2,490,000,000 the preceding yed 
according to estimates of the National Association of Furnit 
Manufacturers, thus placing it second among the nation’s dural 
goods industries. The automobile industry remained in fi 
place. In contrast to the latter, however, the furniture indust 
comprised more than 5,000 relatively small manufacturing 
tablishments, widely dispersed geographically but concentraty 
mainly in the middle and southern Atlantic, east north centy 
and Pacific states. 

The federal census of manufactures for 1954 showed that t! 
number of individual establishments had grown from 3,951 } 
1947 to 5,202 in 1954—an increase of 32%. In 1954 about 210,7) 
persons were employed in the industry, of whom 172,300 Wwe 
production workers. About half of all individual manufacturij 
plants had sales of less than $200,000 each. | 

Production data released in 1956 for the year 1953 show 
that North Carolina led all other states in furniture manufé 
ture, with gross output for the year estimated at $257,000,0¢ 
New York was second in total value of output, with $205.00 
000, followed by Illinois ($202,000,000), Indiana ($185,00 
000), Virginia ($143,000,000), Pennsylvania ($129,000,00¢ 
California ($126,000,000), Michigan ($103,000,000), O 
($90,000,000) and Massachusetts ($86,000,000). The metropo} 
tan area of New York city continued to rank first in total ret 
sales of household furniture, followed by Chicago, Los Angeli 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Detroit, in that order. { 

Despite its record rise in total production and sales, the fu 
niture industry generally continued to operate on a small pro) 
margin in both 1955 and 1956 because of severe price compe} 
tion. According to the National Association of Furniture Man} 
facturers, the average profit of all establishments after taxes w 
only 3.6% of net sales in 1955. The industry likewise lagged | 
developing foreign markets. In 1954, for example, the U.S. it) 
ported more furniture by value than it exported; the comparati’ 
figures for that year were $6,984,428 against $6,831,385. Expoi| 
amounted to only 0.3% of the total estimated value of produ 
tion by U.S. manufacturers. 


Manufacture of U.S. Furniture by Types, 1947 and 1954 


Pero 

1954 1947 incre 

Upholstered). «We sys. 5. +t cis, ce. such $658,553,000 $390,606,000 6! 
‘MetallPapr oe comet ote tert circe Penn nea cee 397,006,000 218,223,000 8: 
Case goods (bedroom, dining room) 627,909,000 550,239,000 le 
Tablese eine. vs rieave ve) fee ee narael eee eet 120,589,000 74,226,000 é 
infants’ andichildren's) <<) 4 abs! Smee > 52,388,000 49,672,000 4 


By 1956 there were approximately 25,000 retail furnitu 
stores in the United States. Most of the marketing of goods © 
these stores continued to be accomplished through the traditio 
channel of furniture markets, of which Chicago’s continued | 
lead in extent of displays and volume of wholesale business. _ 


ENcycLopa@p1a BRITANNICA Fitms.—Furniture Craftsmen (1940). 


Furs Retail sales of furs in the United States appeared like 
* to reach between $290,000,000 and $300,000,000 by t 
end of 1956, a gain of between 5% and 10% over the previo 
year. However, sales were expected to run far behind the 19. 
peak of nearly $500,000,000, although well above the 1953 le 
of $230,000,000. While the gain over 1955 volume.was encou 
aging to certain trade elements in the ranching and manufactu 
ing fields, it did not reflect a healthy trade situation general 
In fact the volume advance in 1956 was attributable in most pa 


|@OL COAT lined with Norwegian 
{hibited in Paris, Fr., in 1956 


# a continuing fashion trend toward mink garments of all types, 
» the detriment of several traditional fur types, notably squirrel, 
juskrat and raccoon. 

| in the domestic mink field, the pastel shades were dominant 
oth in terms of production and consumption, replacing the dark 
> standard shade as the most popular of all mink types. Also 
jopular in the mink field, however, were such colours as sap- 
faire, silverblue, and to a lesser extent because of limited quan- 
Ny, gunmetal. 

Overproduction and lowering of quality standards were the 

ief problems facing the ranching industry. United States pro- 

iction had risen from about 2,900,000 to more than 3,200,000 
zins during the 1955-56 auction season despite the efforts of 
atketing organizations to discourage an increase. In addition, 
bore than 1,000,000 skins, both dark and pastel, had entered 
ie U.S. from Scandinavia. 

Other furs that appeared to be selling up to expectations at 
ve retail level included Alaska fur seal, sheared beaver, Brazilian 
ter, Russian broadtail, mouton processed lamb and, unex- 
eetedly, Persian lamb. While mouton had suffered somewhat 
om competition in the Dynel-Orlon field, improved styling and 
he introduction of a host of new shades, including beiges and 
‘ays, had compensated for losses to so-called imitation fur gar- 
ents. 

Skin dressing figures on Persian lamb were discouraging. They 
owed that less than 2,200,000 skins had been dressed and dyed 
16 previous year, for use in 1956. This compared with peak 
ar figures of nearly 10,000,000 skins. However, a cyclical fash- 
in change to longer garments in certain areas of the nation, the 
-omise of a cold winter based on 1955-56 experiences, intro- 
action. of lighterweight garments, an accent on better styling 
id improved promotional activity buoyed up interest in Persian 
mb. from June through the early fall period. Most important 
anufacturers, projecting their results during 1956 through the 


. 


end of the year, predicted dollar gains of 5% to 20%. All agreed 
it would be their best year since rgs1 when the Korean war 
prompted a wave of “scare buying.” 

Wholesale prices, in general, were below 1955 levels. This was 
particularly true for beaver, Persian lamb, mouton, pastel mink, 
squirrel, fox and muskrat. Stronger prices were experienced for 
raccoon, gunmetal, silverblue and fine dark mink. Alaska seal 
tended to maintain its 1955 price because the supply could be 
controlled by the U.S. government. 

Toward the late fall period, Persian lamb prices began to rise 
in keeping with increased domestic interest, and with the growing 
industry in Europe, especially in west Germany. 

The credit structure continued to show serious signs of insta- 
bility. A scare appeared in the trade early in the year when, 
within a period of four months, the industry sustained two bank- 
ruptcies, each for an estimated $1,000,000. Despite a snowball- 
ing effect, these large losses were checked by the end of June, 
and no large breakdowns were anticipated during the remainder 
of 1956. 

One favourable sign that tended to alleviate concern about the 
one-fur nature of the industry and the unstable financial picture 
was a decided increase in the use of fur trimmings. The furs most 
affected were white, dark and pastel mink, blue- and silver fox 
and, to lesser degrees, beaver and Persian lamb. The new trim- 
ming interest in the coat and suit, dress and sportswear industries 
appeared certain to raise the market prices of the furs most 
desired. (E. Gp.) 


ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Firms.—Fur Trapper of the North (1951). 


Future Farmers of America: see Societies AND ASSOCIA- 


tions, U.S. 

u (1906- ae rigish 
Gaitskell, Hugh Todd Naylor siccccuon, was born at 
London, Eng., April 9. He succeeded Clement Attlee as leader 
of the Labour party on Dec. 14, 1955. He was educated at Win- 
chester and at New college, Oxford, where his socialist convic- 
tions were reinforced by study under G. D. H. Cole. He lectured 
in political economy at University college, London, from 1928 
until appointed head of the department of political economy in 
1938. During this period he was associated with the New Fabian 
research bureau in the reformulation of socialist economic 
thought, publishing Chartism in 1929 and Money and Everyday 
Life in 1939. In Sept. 1939 he entered the civil service and served 
during World War II in the ministry of economic warfare and 
at the board of trade. In 1945 he was elected to parliament as 
member for South Leeds. As minister of fuel and power he dealt 
firmly with the fuel crisis of 1947, and after the election of 1950 
he became minister of state for economic affairs, succeeding Sir 
Stafford Cripps as chancellor of the exchequer in October. He was 
elected party treasurer in Sept. 1954 and renominated in April 
1955. 

During the visit of the Soviet leaders to Great Britain in 
April 1956, his request that N. S. Khrushchev, first secretary 
of the Soviet communist party, should use his influence to se- 
cure the release of certain Social Democrats imprisoned in the 
U.S.S.R. and other eastern European countries was rejected. 

As leader of the opposition in parliament, Gaitskell condemned 
the action of Pres. Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt in seizing con- 
trol of the Suez canal, but censured the British government for 
delay in referring the dispute to the United Nations Security 


council. 
At the Labour party conference in October he made a success- 


ful appeal for unity within the party. 


Galapagos Islands: see Ecuavor. 
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. This British colony and protectorate on the west 
Gambia. coast of Africa is surrounded by the French terri- 
tory of Senegal. Area: 4,003 sq.mi., including protectorate 3,974 
sq.mi. Pop. (1951 census): colony 27,297; protectorate 252,389 
(1955 est. 285,000). Language: many tribal dialects; Hausa. Re- 
ligion: mainly Moslem, some pagan; about 5,000 Christians in 
Bathurst. Capital, Bathurst, pop. (1951 census) 19,602. Gover- 
nor in 1956, Sir Percy Wyn Harris. 

History.—In June 1956 K. A. S. Smith, assistant chief secre- 
tary of Aden, was appointed colonial secretary. At the end of 
the year, the governor toured the territory to remind the native 
authorities of their responsibility for preventing the smuggling 
of groundnuts (peanuts). 

In Oct. 1955 an affray had taken place in Bathurst between the 
supporters of P. S. N’Jie, minister of education and welfare, and 
those of I. M. Garba-Jahumpa, another minister, following an 
election to the Bathurst town council. N’Jie wrote officially to 
the chief superintendent of police making serious allegations 
against the conduct and probity of the police. An inquiry, how- 
ever, found that the conduct of the police had been beyond re- 
proach and in no way biased. N’Jie was thereupon relieved by the 
governor of ministerial responsibility and suspended from the 


executive council. (W.. H. Is) 


Education.—Schools (1955): primary 46, pupils 5,016, teachers 95; sec- 
ondary 5, pupils 621, teachers 20; vocational 4, pupils 65, teachers 7; 
teacher training 1, students 34, teachers 5. 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: West African pound (£WA.1 = £1 
sterling = U.S. $2.80). Budget (1955 est.): revenue £1,338,037, expendi- 
ture £1,274,744. Foreign trade (1955): imports £3,709,752, exports £2,- 
472,439. Main exports: peanuts, palm kernels, beeswax, hides and skins. 


Gambling: sce BettINc AND GAMBLING. 


Gas, Natural and Manufactured. <> “fos “cooncre 
; » so few countries 
producing a large part of the natural gas reported their output 
that it was not possible to compile complete world data on it. 
However, Table I shows the known output of those countries 
producing important quantities of natural gas, and Table II 
shows similar data for manufactured gas, both according to re- 
ports in the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, UN. 


Table 1.—Natural Gas Production* 
(In millions of cubic feet) 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


4,377,155 4,753,466 5,129,776 5,58 
50853 61/871 987,875 6,240,062 


United States. 
Venezuela. 


o Ole 6 76,703 82,636 97, 
Canada... ... 79,669 88,569 100,858 122,894 151 387 
Mexico . . . 2 « « 86,026 93,654 93,230 94,078 120,352 
Franc® (ete 6.) 9,959 9,408 8,645 9,154 9,662 
Italy Sigel s 34,114 50,599 80,517 105,096 127,980 
Brunei. » we ww 36,656 38,648 41,445 38,775 41,572 
Trinidad. . . 2. 16,612 16,866 17,671 18,180 17,587 
Colombiciei-mrei iene 17,375 7,204 16,951 19,494 19/070 


5 . < 
Excluding gas used for repressuring, as well as gas flared, vented or otherwise wasted. 


Table Il—Manufactured Gas Production 
(In millions of cubic feet) 
F 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
ustralia Sikes te) Oh eine 37,885 40,386 41,276 42,250 4 

Autria. 2... 10,764 10,510 10,298 11654 1 3305 
Belgium.» ss 61,023 62,718 += 62,295 68651 73,313 
See So” ace Cea 28,139 26,316 25,893 26,316 18,943 
pena tee het k? 13,646 13,688 13,434 13,730 LSt773 
ein tt a 86,026 87,721 87,721 1535 88,145 
Paes os ks cas 2 53,395 54,667 Sile2 773 53,395 58,057 
ae ys UN's ee, 567,856 633,541 651,763 636,931 737,366 
ee Gy ook eee 66,109 71,618 70,346 72,889 75,432 
ie een bolts, Bacay Ron 49,158 57,209 67,380 75,008 83,060 
ee - Seok Om etry 59,328 61,871 61,871 66,532 70,770 
eae GAO ate ee 563,195 569,975 564,466 586,926 600,91 1 

CLGSy et wh" 0) han a4s 525,903 488,61] 446,233 441,996 452,590 


United States.—Table III, which was compiled from data 


from the U.S. bureau of mines and the American Gas association, 


shows a continuing upsurge during 1955. Natural gas was used in 
43 of the 48 states in 1955 and consuming areas were extended 
therein in 1956. Department of commerce reports show exports 


in 1955 included 20,495,724,000 cu.ft to Mexico and 5,744,666,- 


GAMBIA—GEM STONES 


Table IIl.—Production and Consumption of Natural Gas in the U.S. 


(In thousands of millions of cubic feet) 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


roduction. . . - 8,479.7 9,689.4 10,272.6 10,645.8 10,984.8 11,719. 
ite waste . . « 801.0 793.2 848.6 810.3 723.6 773, 
Returned to groundt . 1,396.6 1,438.8 1,41 0.5 1,438.6 1,518.7 1,540.6 
Marketede a fen oles) 1 O,202-0 7,457.4 8,013.4 8,396.9 8,742.5 9,405 
Exports. . . « + « 26.2 24,2 70 fs) 28.3 28.7 31.6 
Consumption. . . - + + 6,026.4 7,102.6 7,613.6 7,979.0 9,799.5 10,2237 
Domestic. . . « « « 1,198.4 1,474.7 1,622.0 1,685.5 1,894.2 2,1 24.0 
Commercial. « - «+ « 387.8 464.3 515.7 530.7 585.0 629.4 
Fisid’use << c+ c  Up18725° ale441 90 -1,463'C nl 47 Aeteeel4 0.7 1,507.7 
Carbon black. . « « 410.9 426.4 368.4 300.9 251.2 244.4 
Oil refineries . . + « 455.1 537.8 536.4 558.7 563.3 625.2 
Cement plants. . + « 97.0 102.5 111.5 117.1 125.2 131.4 
Other industrial . . . 2,289.7 2,655.0 2,975.8 3,315.0 3,778.2" 3/808 
Public utilitiest. . . . 628.9 763.9 910.1 1,034.3 1,165.5 1,153. 
Interstate traffic . » . . 2,543.5 3,242.8 3,794.5 4,172.5 4,661.9" 5,114% 


*Revised. {Mostly for repressuring oil fields; small amounts of surplus gas are returned te 
the ground for storage. {Includes manufactured gas, and not included in the consumption 
total. q 


ooo cu.ft. to Canada. In the first quarter of 1956, the daily aver- 
age marketed production of natural gas was 7% over the previous 
year. Residential consumption increased 11%, commercial 1% 
and industrial 12%. In the second quarter of 1956 the marketec/ 
production was 9% above the same quarter of 1955. Because olj 
cool weather, residential consumption increased 25% and com-| 
mercial 26%. Industrial use increased 16%. {i 
Coke-oven Gas.—About 14,726 cu.ft. of gas per ton of cok 
made was produced in by-product coke ovens in 1955. Of thej 
1,083,624,595,000 cu.ft. made in 1955, waste and leakage ac-j 
counted for 20,684,416,000 cu.ft. and 373,592,239,000 cu.ft. was 
used to heat ovens. The remaining 689,347,940,000 cu.ft. was| 
used as follows: 8% under boilers, 69% in steel plants, 10% 
servicing city gas mains and 13% for other industrial uses, as) 
reported by the U.S. bureau of mines. 
(See also FEDERAL PowER COMMISSION; PETROLEUM.) 
Gi. E. He BeBs Me) 


EncycLoppiA BritaNNicaA Fitms.—Gas for Home and Industry} 


(1949). 


Gasoline: see PETROLEUM. 
Gas Turbine Engines: see Jet Proputsion. 
G.A.T.T.: see Tarirrs. 


Gem Stones The United States does not produce any pre-| 
» cious stones (diamond, emerald, ruby or sap- 
phire), but imports a substantial quantity of gems, as shown in’ 
Tables I and II, based on U.S. department of commerce data and 
the U.S. bureau of mines compilations. The imports include also 
gems of natural origin, such as pearls, and synthetic stones. 
The United States produces a great variety of semiprecious 
and ornamental gem stones. Output of gems in 1955 was worth 
more than $800,000, an increase of about $100,000 over 1954. 


Table |.—U.S. Imports of Gem Stones 


1955 1954 
Carats Value Carats Value 
Rough diamonds. . . 1,064,932 $76,735,186 887,702* $59,423,768 | 
Cut diamonds . 707,859 74,833,550 594.772 62,758,349 
Cut emeraldst. . 45,233 1,564,676 24,460 385,063 — 
Pearls, natural. 669,351 503,753 __ 
Pearls, cultured : 6,197,897 ¢ - "890* 
Marcasites, real and : 4,333,570 
IMITATION cc etree ee 44,439 j 
Other varieties ica 
Rough . ‘ ety 228,939 265,837t | 
Chit sae 2,837,932 1,848,980 
Imitation . . 5 . » 12,150,056 14,008,155 
Total. 6 $175,262,026t $143,588,877*j 
*Revised. Effective Jan. 1, 1954, rough and cut emeralds not classified separately, 


but rough included with precious and-semiprecious stones, rough or uncut. {Because of 


changes in tabulating procedures by the U.S. department of comme 
“Os rce, dat 
be comparable to earlier years. ; (fale non aa 


Table Il.—Value of U.S. Imports of Gem Stones 


1945 ...... « $114,435.23) 1951 $128,95 
’ , oO, Om egre ae Be Fy OF 
WHS Sabb aa > TEOOI/eG 1952 ah esas ae 1 24'699,402 
1947.9 seen we O107761029 1953 5 6 sce oe 1SDTO Ame 
1948 By set “hepa tce 115,240,031 1954s okie ceuovie rel 43-589 Oa 
Cy ao et eae (132, 1955. seni eee 262, 
WO) pao eon TNO GvK ieee 
*Revised. 


em collectors and lapidaries continued to compose the prin- 
pal market for the domestic stones. 

(See DrAMonps; MINERALOGY.) (Pr EO H:) 
enetics ome and Mammalian Genetics.—H. W. 

oepfer and J. W. Rosenthal made an extensive 
udy of two large kindreds carrying pedigrees of the recessive 
ype of the spherophakia-brachymorphia syndrome, marked by 
hort fingers and stature and several eye abnormalities. Thev 
ere able to identify most of the heterozygous carriers by care- 
ual measurement of stature and finger length. Another so-called 
fecessive in man was thus added to the growing list of hereditary 
jiseases recognizable in heterozygous carriers by the use of 
jroper tests. 

E. H. Chu and N. W. Giles made chromosome counts on six 
ecies of old world monkeys; in three the chromosome number 
vas 42, and in the other three the numbers were respectively 54, 
lo and 66. All somatic chromosome numbers in primates deter- 
ined to date, including man with 48, were multiples of 6, al- 
gough the interpretation of this situation was not yet clear. 
| With the increased interest in human genetics and particularly 
a the genetic effects of radiation in man, the genetics of the one 
her mammal, the mouse, best adapted to large-scale study, 
ok on added significance. In the monumental experiment on 
me genetic effects of radiation in the mouse being carried on by 
¥. L. Russell and collaborators, Russell reported a significantly 
pwer proportional mutation rate at 1,oo0-r radiation in the 
ouse than at 300-r and 600-r. He suggested a possible “hetero- 
ieneity among spermatogonia with regard to radiation sensitivity, 
nd that sensitivity to damage that results in cell death is posi- 
ively correlated with sensitivity to mutation. Thus at the higher 
jose more of the sensitive spermatogonia would be killed and the 
utation rate in the more resistant cells that survive would be 
pwer.”” 

New mutations in the mouse were reported as follows: cordo- 
jan, a new allele of black and brown colour by D. S. Miller and 
\f. Z. Potas; steel, a new dominant coat colour, by P. A. Sarvella 
nud L. B. Russell; blind, lethal in homozygote and causing blind- 
jess in the heterozygote, by L. Vankin; and tufted, a recessive 
wusing repeated waves of hair loss and regrowth, by M. F. Lyon. 

Biochemical Study of Chromosome Structure.—R. P. Le- 
me demonstrated an increased amount of crossing over between 
omologous chromosomes in the fruit fly, Drosophila melanogas- 
7, subjected to calcium deficiency, and a corresponding decrease 
1 crossing over with excess calcium in the diet. R. A. Eversole 
md E. L. Tatum secured similar results in crossover frequency 
4 the green alga, Chlamydomonas, by varying the amount of 
alcium and magnesium in the culture medium. They concluded 
aat “the sensitivity of crossing-over in Chlamydomonas to ionic 
nvironment is consistent with the theory that chromosomes are 
omposed of macronuclear unit particles linked together by diva- 
ent ions.” 

Dale Steffenson found a greatly increased amount of sponta- 
‘eous chromosome fragmentation in the plant, Tradescantia, un- 
er calcium deficiency. Sheldon Wolff and H. E. Luippold irradi- 
ited seeds of the plant Vicia feba and found two types of chromo- 
ome breaks. One type, which rejoined rapidly, was interpreted 
s a break in an ionic bond, the calcium bond, and the other type, 
yhich rejoined slowly, was interpreted as a break in a covalent 
hemical bond requiring energy intake for restitution. The con- 
urrent results of calcium deficiency on chromosome fragmenta- 
ion and crossing over lent weight to the hypothesis of Daniel 
Aazia that calcium forms bonds with terminal phosphate groups 
f different deoxyribonucleic acid, DNA, units in the structure 
f the chromosome. 

D. P. Bloch suggested a mechanism for chromosome replica- 


CURLY-HAIRED CAT, apparently produced by a genetic mutation, born in 

England in 1950. Bred back to his curly-haired daughter, this male produced 

additional curly-haired offspring, and by 1956 a true-breeding curly-haired line 

une been established. The cats were owned by Mrs. Nina Ennismore of Cornwall, 
ng. 


tion during cell division based on a double helical structure of 
DNA with histone cross bonds between the original polynucleo- 
tide helices and also between the newly replicated helices. L. S. 
Lockingen and A. G. DeBusk constructed a theoretical model 
to account for the formation of ribonucleic acid, RNA, units 
from minimal chemical units of DNA and the subsequent restitu- 
tion of the DNA. By this mechanism the RNA units could be 
released from time to time to the surrounding cytoplasm to serve 
as enzymes in various chemical syntheses in the cell. 

By an ingenious technique C. Levinthal was able to label the 
DNA of a bacteriophage with radioactive phosphorus and to 
measure the amount of this labelled phosphorus per particle. 
After several divisions of phage particles ke could still measure 
the amount of phosphorus label per individual particle. The re- 
sults of this experiment indicated that during repeated reproduc- 
tion of phage particle the labelled phosphorus remained in one 
large piece of DNA and was not distributed to the new pieces 
of DNA being formed. These findings lent strong support to the 
hypothesis that new DNA molecules are replicated with the old 
molecule serving as a template. Most of the DNA per phage par- 
ticle was in one large piece thought to be the genetic material of 
the phage particle. Further studies by Levinthal and C. A. 
Thomas indicated that this large piece of phosphorus labelled 
DNA remained intact after the formation of new genetic recom- 
binations. They concluded that such recombinations were formed, 
not by physical crossing over, but by de novo formation of the 
new chromosome or DNA piece, under the co-operative control 


of two parental chromosomes. 
BipLiocRAPHY.—Gencetics, vol. 41 (1956); J. Hered., vol. 47 (1956); 


Proc. Nat. Acad. Sc., vol. 42 (1956). CWE Psa) 
Geographic attention in 1956 focused on Rio de 
Geography. Janeiro, Braz., where, on Aug. 9-18, the Inter- 
national Geographical union held the 18th International Geo- 
graphical congress and convened its 9th general assembly. The 
attendance at the meetings was 1,013, representing 48 countries. 
The union promotes international co-operation by maintaining a 
number of commissions for the study of special problems. Eleven 
commissions (arid zone, bibliography of ancient maps, coastal 
sedimentation, erosion surfaces around the Atlantic, evolution of 
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slopes, inventory of world land use, karst phenomena, library 
classification of geographical books and maps, medical geography, 
periglacial morphology and teaching of geography in schools) 
presented reports, and four new commissions (applied pcomey 
phology, humid tropics, national atlases and population mapping ) 
were established. 

Ethiopia, Hungary, Iceland and the U.S.S.R. were granted full 
membership in the union. French West Africa, Iraq, Kenya, 
Nigeria, Sudan and Uganda were made associate members. The 
total number of nations adhering to the union in 1956 was 42 with 
6 associates. 

Among other significant international geographical meetings, 
the International Geographical union and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural organization (UNESCO) 
jointly sponsored a symposium on natural resources and popula- 
tion in intertropical Africa at Makerere college, the University 
College of East Africa, during Sept. 10-17, 1955. In Jan. 1956 
the Indian Universities commission sponsored an International 
Geographical seminar, attended by nearly 200 geographers, at the 
Aligarh Moslem university. The part played by geography in 
national planning and reconstruction was apparent among the 
diversified papers presented. The seminar demonstrated remark- 
able advance in geographic research and the application of geo- 
graphic techniques in government not only in India and Pakistan 
but especially in the Soviet Union and satellite states. 

The Congress of Hungarian Geographers, held in Budapest 
from Sept. 19 to 23, 1955, was mainly a regional meeting of geog- 
raphers of the “iron curtain” countries, as was the congress of 
the U.S.S.R. Geographical society held in Moscow earlier in 
1955. It was reported that more than 2,000 geographers, repre- 
senting all parts of the U.S.S.R. and 11 other countries, attended 
the Moscow meeting. The Hungarian geographers’ meeting was 
attended by delegates from Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Rumania and the U.S.S.R. Announced at the conference was the 
institution of faculties of geography in four Hungarian universi- 
ties (Budapest, Debrecen, Pecs and Szeged), an institute of geo- 
graphical science and research in the Academy of Sciences in 
Budapest, and the re-establishment of the Hungarian Geographi- 
cal society originally founded in 1872. 

Another regional meeting was the convening of the Commis- 
sion of Geography of the Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History at Rio de Janeiro from July 30 to Aug. 4, 1956. In 
attendance were representatives of Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala and the United States. 

Polar Expeditions.—Knowledge of both arctic and antarctic 
areas was increasing because of the many scientific and practical 
operations being conducted. The Soviet northern sea route was 
operating as many as 100 ships annually, some making the 3,000- 
mi. run from Murmansk to Bering strait. About 100 coastal 
and 3 drifting stations were providing ice and weather fore- 
casting data. 

In the North American arctic 90 ships engaged in supply of 
northern stations and two overland trucking operations success- 
fully made freight hauls from Alaska to Mackenzie bay, Canada. 

In preparation for the International Geophysical year, 1957- 
58, scientific stations were being readied in both the arctic and 
antarctic. As part of its scientific program on the Greenland ice 
cap, the U.S. army Corps of engineers conducted a training school 
for glaciologists representing eight nations. Design criteria were 
developed for under-ice structures such as personnel and storage 
shelters and road and railway tunnels. 

In the antarctic Ir countries prepared to man 56 International 
Geophysical year stations. During the 1955-56 season the U.S. 
antarctic Operation “Deepfreeze I” built and occupied two sta- 
tions, 73 men wintering on Kainan bay and 93 on McMurdo 
sound. In the period Oct. 1956 to March 1957, stations would be 
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occupied at 80° S, 120° W. and on the 10,000-ft. plateau at tk 
south pole. Accomplishments included aerial observation of aj 
proximately 800,000 sq.mi. of previously unobserved Antarctic 
and discovery of a new high ice dome in the vicinity of 82am 
90° E. Two firsts in aviation included a flight of two Skymaste? 
and two Neptunes nonstop from New Zealand to McMurc 
sound, and a flight across the south pole from McMurdo sou 
to the Weddell sea and back, a distance of 2,400 mi. Seven ship 
in addition to cargo-carrying and icebreaking functions, surveye 
tens of thousands of square miles of ocean bottom, made hydr 
graphic and biological investigations and landed numerous sho 
parties to check various geographic features. 

Between Sept. and Dec. 1956, a total of 12 ships Jeft east an 
west coast ports of the United States on Operation “Deepfreez 
II.” More than 3,500 men including 89 scientists were engage 
in this operation, which, in addition to relieving the crews ¢ 
Little America V and McMurdo sound, established stations o 
the Knox Coast, Weddell sea and Cape Adare, bringing the tots 
U.S. stations to seven. 

By 1956 several nations had already established 39 statior 
on the antarctic or on subantarctic islands. Among these, 22 we1 
on the continent proper and 20 were on the Palmer peninsul 
alone. The Argentine station, General Belgrano, on the Wedde! 
sea and the Australian station at Mawson were the only othe 
proposed International Geophysical year stations in operatio 
by 1956 on the continent. 

The French station at Pointe Géologie was reoccupied in Ja 
1956 by a 14-man expedition under Paul Emile Victor, and in th 
same month the Soviet flagship “Ob” reached Farr bay and th 
expedition, led by M. M. Somov, established its station and 
landing strip from which its planes began reconnaissance flight 
of the continent. From this station they later established th 
permanent base, Mirny, of 24 buildings near Haswell Island an’ 
later explored the “‘oasis”’ at Bunger hills. 

On Jan. 11 the expedition ship “Tottan” of the Royal Gec 
graphical society of Great Britain arrived in the Weddell sea anc 
prevented by ice from reaching the proposed site at Duke Erns 
bay, established their station 150 mi. E. at 75° 50’ S., 26° 30’ W 
The second British ship, “Theron,” was trapped in the ice 25 da | 
and finally established Shackleton post office with a winterin’ 
party of eight men about 4o mi. from the Argentine Generé 
Belgrano station. From this point an expedition planned to tray 
erse the continent to the Australian station of Mawson. A’ 
Australian traverse team had already penetrated more than 20 
mi. to the foot of a newly discovered range of mountains wher 
a cache was established. Another British 46-man expedition car 
ried out an aerial mapping survey of 1,000 sq.mi. of Grahan 
Land (Palmer peninsula). 

Other stations were being established by Chile, Japan, Norwa: 
and New Zealand. (See also ANTARCTICA; INTERNATIONA? 
GEOPHYSICAL YEAR, 1957-58.) 

Geographic Societies—The Ford foundation granted th 
American Geographical society $140,000 to be used to develo} 
an internship program that would provide continuity in the so 
ciety’s program and maintain the specialized knowledge of senio 
members of the staff. The society engaged in a series of expedi 
tions, in collaboration with the U.S. air force and Georgetows 
university, Washington, D.C., to observe the Dec. 14, 1955, tota 
eclipse of the sun from stations in Somaliland, Sudan, Ethiopia 
Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, Vietnam and Formosa. I 
continued its glacial research program in Alaska, began a ney 
program of glacier inventory, assisted in planning the Interna 
tional Geophysical year glaciological program and issued a ney 
four-sheet general reference map of Antarctica on a scale o 
I :3,000,000. 

The Association of American Geographers held its annua 


meeting at Montreal, Que., April 1-s, 1956. The Outstanding 
‘Achievement award was conferred on John K. Wright, and ci- 
tations were presented to Robert B. Hall and Victor Roterus. The 


Distinguished Service award to J. Russell Whitaker and J ournal 
of Geography awards for outstanding professional articles pub- 
iilished in that magazine to Thomas F. Barton, Neville V. Scarfe 
and Earl B. Shaw. The Geographical Society of Philadelphia 
awarded the Henry Grier Bryant gold medal to Lester E. Klimm. 
The Royal Geographical society awarded the Patron’s medal to 
ohn Giaever, leader of the Norwegian-British-Swedish antarctic 
expedition (1949-52) ; the Founder’s medal to Charles Evans, 
eader of the Kanchenjunga expedition of 1955; the Murchison 
grant to Alice Garnett, for contributions to physical geography 
and geographical education; the Mrs. Patrick Ness award to 
‘Robert Dovers of the Australian National Antarctic expedition; 
he Gill memorial to R. A. Skelton, for studies on the history 
of cartography and exploration; the Back grant to Richard Ham- 
ilton, chief scientist of the British North Greenland expedition 
1952-54); and the Cuthbert Peck grant to David Oates, for 
rchaeological surveys in Iraq. 

(See also CARTOGRAPHY; EXPLORATION AND Discovery; GEO- 
(OGICAL SURVEY, U.S.; NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Society; Soctr- 
IES AND AssocIATIONs, U.S.) (L. O. Q.) 


| ENCyYcLop#p1IA BRITANNICA FILMs.—Airplane Changes Our World Map 
1942); Our Earth (1937). 
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: This bureau in the United 
neological Survey, U.S. States department of the in- 
herior has as its principal objectives the determination and ap- 
ipraisal of the nation’s mineral and water resources, delineation of 
he physical features of the United States, its territories and pos- 
hessions, and supervision of mineral leasing on federal and Indian 
lands. 

- During 1956 emphasis continued to be placed on activities to 
ttain these objectives—the preparation of topographic, geologic 
nd hydrologic maps; systematic collection, exploration, ap- 
raisal and interpretation of quantitative and qualitative data on 
mineral and water resources; classification of public lands for 
nineral and water-power potential; supervision of mining and 
wl and gas development on federal and Indian lands; fundamen- 
jal research in the sciences and techniques involved; and pub- 
fication and dissemination of maps and reports setting forth the 
vesults of its investigations and mapping. In addition, the survey 
was frequently called upon to provide consultative and technical 
ervices to other federal agencies. 

Publications.—The primary purpose of the geological survey 
5 to provide for the people and agencies of government such 
nformation as is necessary for the exploration, development and 
benservation of U.S. mineral and water resources. Books, pam- 
shlets, maps and charts were published in 1956 in part by the 
rurvey and also by co-operating states and by scientific journals. 
*ublications included maps of the topographic and geologic fea- 
sures of the United States; studies of mining districts and mineral 
eposits, of the composition and structure of rocks and minerals, 
f fossils and the rocks in which they are found, of geophysics 
nd geochemistry; and studies of stream flow and ground waters 
nd their chemical quality. 
| Altogether, 3,019 survey topographic, geologic, hydrologic and 
elated maps were published or reprinted during 1956. In addi- 
ion, 147 reports, consisting of professional papers, bulletins, 
yater-supply papers, circulars, hydrologic atlases and chapters 
‘or the new edition of the topographic manual, were published. 
Production of maps increased about 13% over the fiscal year 
)955. Several hundred free map indexes showing all areas cov- 
ired by U.S. geological survey mapping in each state, and free 
booklets listing all survey publications, were mailed out each 
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month in answer to public inquiries. 

Geologic Investigations.—During 1956 the geologic division 
carried on co-operative investigations with 13 states, Puerto Rico 
and Alaska. A milestone in the progress of geologic mapping was 
the publication of a geologic map of Montana. 

New developments in geophysical, geochemical and geobotani- 
cal prospecting aided exploration for new deposits of minerals 
and mineral fuels. In co-operation with engineers of the bureau 
of mines, survey geologists continued to evaluate applications 
for loans to mining companies and individuals and to supply 
technical advice necessary for effective execution of contracts 
under the Defense Minerals Exploration administration and the 
Emergency Procurement service. 

A research project to study living Foraminifera on the con- 
tinental shelf was started in 1956 in co-operation with the Scripps - 
Institution of Oceanography. Survey scientists also collaborated 
with the West Virginia geological survey and several private 
institutions in making detailed studies of drill cores from the 
first well to penetrate the sedimentary sequence and reach rocks 
of the basement complex in the heart of the northern Appala- 
chian oil and gas basin. The 11th edition of the map showing 
oil and gas fields of the United States was published. A com- 
pleted study in the Piceance creek basin of northwestern Colo- 
rado showed the amount of oil present in the oil-shale deposits 
there to be approximately double that of previous estimates. 

Engineering geologic investigations were continued in the 
metropolitan areas of Seattle, Wash., Portland, Ore., San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, Calif., Denver, Colo., Knoxville, Tenn., 
and Anchorage, Alaska, to provide basic geologic information 
pertinent to urban development. Reports on the general geology 
and volcanology of several Aleutian islands, studied in earlier 
years for the department of defense, were completed. Studies of 
the physical properties of rocks and minerals were increased, 
and facilities were made available for measurement of electrical 
resistivity, dielectric constant, magnetic susceptibility, remanent 
magnetization and dynamic elastic moduli. Radiocarbon age de- 
terminations made on a series of deep-sea-core carbonates al- 
lowed an extrapolation to the earliest Pleistocene climatic cycles, 
based on an assumed uniform sedimentation rate. Research in 
geochemical exploration continued to provide new geochemical 
and geological concepts and techniques to aid in the discovery of 
mineral deposits. 

More than 45,000 fossils from 32 states, Alaska, Puerto Rico 
and 14 areas outside the United States were examined by palae- 
ontologists and stratigraphers. The resulting information was 
incorporated in 551 administrative reports for use in guiding the 
field work of other geologists and for eventual publication. 

Water Resources Investigations.—Although the United 
States is a water-rich nation except for a few regions such as the 
southwest, water supply has become a major national problem 
because requirements are increasing so rapidly. The basic facts 
contributing to the problem were population growth coupled with 
a rising standard of living. 

In achieving its principal objective of an accurate appraisal 
of U.S. water sources, survey scientists and engineers system- 
atically collected, analyzed and interpreted hydrologic and 
geologic data; evaluated water resources of specific areas; deter- 
mined water requirements for industrial, domestic and agricul- 
tural uses; performed research and development to broaden the 
knowledge of basic principles in water occurrence and movement, 
and to improve its investigation techniques; and prepared tech- 
nical and scientific reports for publication. 

Since the survey’s work meshes closely with many state and 
local interests in water supply, federal-state partnerships had 
developed with all the states. Federal funds for co-operative 
water investigations in fiscal 1956 amounted to $4,580,000. 
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About 6,800 gauging stations to obtain stream-flow data were 
operated in rgs6 in the U.S., Alaska, Hawaii and Guam. A proj- 
ect summarizing stream-flow records in the United States for 
the period 1888-1950 was about 68% complete. Flood frequency 
reports for Nebraska, Connecticut and Missouri, prepared co- 
operatively by the geological survey, were published. Flood 
studies were in progress in six other states at the end of 1956. 
Hydraulic data for about go stream sites were furnished to high- 
way departments. 

The devastating floods of Aug.—Oct. 1955, extending from New 
England to North Carolina, were documented by intensive field 
investigations, and a preliminary report published in i956 as 
U.S. geological survey circular 377. Similar investigations fol- 
lowed the floods of Dec. 1955 and Jan. 1956 in the west coast 
region. 

The growing importance of ground water to the nation caused 
a continued increase in demands for information on which to 
base plans for its use and conservation. Mutual federal and local 
interest was reflected in co-operative programs in 44 states, Ha- 
waii and Guam. Of 550 ground-water investigations under way 
during 1956, about 80% were in the federal-state co-operative 
program. 

The chemical quality of more than 65,000 samples of water 
from streams, lakes, springs and wells was determined, and sedi- 
ment investigations were in progress in 15 states and Alaska in 
1956. 

Topographic Mapping.—This activity is designed to furnish 
accurate and detailed information on natural and man-made 
topographic features of the United States, its territories and de- 
pendencies. Since the geological survey was established in 1879 
it had published about 18,500 different topographic maps that 
covered about 75% of continental U.S., although by the end of 
1956 only 43% of the country was covered by maps that met 
modern needs. The next two decades were expected to see the 
country substantially covered with topographic maps made to 
modern standards. During 1956 mapping or map revision was 
carried on in all 48 states, Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii and the 
Virgin Islands. In 30 states and Puerto Rico mapping was ac- 
celerated through federal-state co-operative programs whereby 
mapping costs were shared equally between the federal govern- 
ment and a state, county or municipality. Altogether, 2,353 map 
manuscripts were transmitted to the publications office for print- 
ing and distribution; 517 of these maps were transmitted for re- 
printing. 

Conservation.—Conservation activities in 1956 were aimed 
at assuring proper development and use of water and mineral 
resources on federally controlled lands. This work required field 
surveys; preparation of maps and reports dealing with water 
power, fuels, minerals and chemicals; and on-site supervision 
of mining and drilling operations to assure safe and economical 
production of coal, oil, gas and other minerals. 

In mineral classification alone, 28,884 cases were handled in- 
volving either the outright disposal of federal lands with no reser- 
vation of any mineral; disposal of such lands with qualifications; 
or exercise of the government’s right to lease such property for 
minerals exploration and production by private enterprise. 

More than 2,500 mining properties were under supervision dur- 
ing fiscal 1956, involving leases, permits and licences in 32 states 
and Alaska. Minerals production was estimated at nearly 19,- 
728,000 tons, valued at more than $135,274,000 with royalties 
amounting to $5,862,000. 

Drilling on supervised lands during fiscal 1956 included the 
spudding of 2,778 wells and completion of 2,525 wells, of which 
1,711 produced oil or gas. In all, 33,860 wells, including 19,321 
capable of producing oil or gas, were under supervision at the 
end of fiscal 1956. Production was appreciably greater than in 
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1955, and royalty returns to the United States amounted to about’ 


$60,000,000. 
(See also GEOLOGY.) (H. B. N.) 
Published articles and books show the evolution of 
Geology. thought, research and application of geology. Geo- 
logic literature produced in all fields of geology in 1956 was 
principally concerned with topics of limited scope, but the fields4 
of general geology and stratigraphy were represented by funda-' 
mental or comprehensive writings. 
General and Historical Geology.—A theoretical discussion 
entitled “Mountain Building Chronology and Nature of Geologic 
Time Scale” by Edmund M. Spieker appeared in the Aug. 1956 
issue of the Bulletin of the American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists. Spieker challenged the concept of simultaneous oro- 
genic movements by postulating that crustal deformation, even 
of a single tectonic unit, can be divided into subdivisions in both 
space and time, and illustrated by examples from the Laramide 
Revolution of western North America. He also questioned the 
validity of the application of a single time scale to the entire 
world, and contrasted the different time scales which might have 
been established on the different continents. As an example of 
the tenuous character of boundaries between even such large 
units as eras, he described the Palaeozoic-Mesozoic boundary in! 
the Colorado plateau and the Rocky mountains, which is distinct 
in some areas and impossible to define in others. 
Stratigraphic Geology (1950), 4th edition, by Maurice Gi- 
gnoux was translated by Gwendolyn G. Woodford late in 1955. 
This French text was principally concerned with the geology of 
France, but the concepts of facies relationships in both space 
and time are so well expressed that it is a classic stratigraphic’ 
synthesis. A similar synthesis, W. J. Arkell’s Jurassic Geology 
of the World, presented a complete study of the entire marine 
Jurassic system, including the basis for classification and cor-' 
relation of the system, descriptions of the rocks, and syntheses 
of palaeogeography, climate, tectonic patterns and volcanism. 
A University of Texas publication, Proceedings of the Con- 
ference on Latin-American Geology, edited by Fred M. Bullard, 
included papers in the fields of applied and economic geology, 
with Colombia, the Colombian Andes, Mexico, eastern Vene- 
zuela, Brazil and volcanism as principal subjects. The Atlas of 
Paleographic Maps of North America, by Charles Schuchert and 
edited by Carl O. Dunbar, was published in 1955. Schuchert’s 
1942 conceptions of North American palaeogeography were 
shown in these maps, and although more information was made 
available in the period 1942-1955, changes in the maps would be! 
insignificant. In “Handbook of South American Geology, An 
Explanation of the Geologic Map of South America,” Geological 
Society of America Memoir 65, edited by William F. Jenks, 
papers by 17 students in the field were published, which were 
planned to accompany the 1950 edition of the society’s geologic 
map of South America. However, information discovered since 
publication of the map was included in the papers. Among the) 
more significant issues were the statements that there were no, 
definitely Pre-Cambrian rocks in the Andean belt and that except, 
for Argentina there was comparatively little knowledge of the, 
Lower Palaeozoic of South America, the large body of evidence 
for continental drift and the complexity of the Mesozoic and) 
Cenozoic igneous history of western South America. An article. 
was devoted to each nation in South America and one to the is-: 
land of Trinidad. Five flat-topped seamounts (guyots) in a sub- 
marine range of mountains extending from Hawaii to near Wake 
Island were the subjects of Edwin L. Hamilton in “Sunken Is- 
lands of the Mid-Pacific Mountains,” Geological Society of 
America Memoir 64 (1956). Bathymetric, dredge and core data 
furnished evidence for origin of the seamounts as a chain of 


asaltic islands in the Cretaceous period, their reduction to flat 
anks by wave erosion later in the Cretaceous and submergence 
their present depths during the Cenozoic because of regional 
bsidence. 

Corollaries of the history were the presence of a deep Pacific 
cean in Cretaceous time and faunal migrations from island to 
sland rather than along “sunken continents.” 

Economic Geology.—The soth anniversary volume of Eco- 
omic Geology, edited by Alan M. Bateman and published in 
ct. 1955, contained reviews of progress in various fields of eco- 
omic geology since 1905. In part i, 13 articles by different 
thors were devoted to theoretical and practical discussions of 
ne origin, classification and earth temperatures associated with 
ire deposits. Part ii contained 12 articles on such topics as en- 
ineering geology, ground water, fuels, geophysical prospecting 
pr ground water and ores, and physical and chemical character- 
itics of certain minerals as related to their economic use, In 
feeping with the title of the volume, most articles contained 
eviews of developments in their fields. L. R. Page, H. E. Stock- 
ag and H. B. Smith compiled “Contributions to the Geology 
£ Uranium and Thorium by the United States Geological Sur- 
fey and Atomic Energy Commission for the United Nations In- 
ernational Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
reneva, Switzerland, 1955,” United States Geological Survey 
ofessional paper 300. Included were 89 reports on the occur- 
ence of uranium and thorium in the United States and methods 
f prospecting for them. Mines and prospects were described. 
lhe analytical chemistry of the elements was discussed. 

| The United States department of agriculture published Water, 
ne Yearbook of Agriculture 1955, edited by Alfred Stefferud. 
he book’s 96 articles had essential value in that they stated 
ae broad relationships between geology, ground water and agri- 
lulture. The translation by May Hollander of the revised edi- 
ion of Realms of Water (1955) by P. H. Kuenen, an 
stroductory book describing the hydrologic cycle, was published. 
#ajor subdivisions were: water in its inorganic states, the actions 
ad effects of water on the surface and near-surface zone of the 
rth’s crust, and geologic variations in the quantity of terres- 
aia] water, salinity of the ocean and distribution of water among 
s various environments. A symposium on ground water was 


esented in the Aug. 1956 issue of the Transactions of the Amer- 
ian Geophysical union. V. C. Fishel, in “Long-Term Trends of 
round-Water Levels in the United States,” correlated ground- 
ater levels in several areas of the United States with precipita- 
on records and concluded that lowered water tables were 
rrelated with general drought conditions rather than with pro- 
-essive depletion of the ground-water reservoir. Graphic meth- 
ds of predicting ground-water levels nine months in advance 
ere demonstrated in “Prediction of Ground-Water Levels on the 
‘asis of Rainfall and Temperature Correlations” by M. I. Rora- 
augh. William E. Clark, in “Forecasting the Dry-Weather Flow 
> Pond Creek, Oklahoma; A Progress Report,” outlined a 
ethod of predicting dry-weather stream flow several months 
advance, and considered the method to be applicable to many 
‘ream beds. 

| Engineering Geology.—George A. Kiersch prepared a basic 
utline of the field of engineering geology which was published 
s the July 1955 issue of the Quarterly of the Colorado School 
> Mines. 

( Geochemistry.—Piysics and Chemistry of the Earth (19 56) 
y L. H. Ahrens, Kalervo Rankama and S. H. Rincorn, the first 
° a series of periodic reviews of the physics and chemistry of 
e earth, presented articles by several authors which related 
sology, chemistry and physics to the origin of the earth, earth 
-mperatures, the interior of the earth and associated topics. 

| Pétroleum Geology.—A review of drilling activities 1n North 
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America for 1955 was given in the June 1956 issue of the Bulle- 
tin of the American Association of Petroleum Geologists. The 
international aspects for the same period were presented in the 
July 1956 issue of the Bulletin of the same organization and for 
a similar period in the International Outlook issue of World 
Oil, Aug. 15, 1956. 

The latter included special reports on Canada and on the 
U.S.S.R. and its satellite countries. 

Sedimentation and Marine Geology.—Lithofacies maps 
used in the study of stratigraphic units were subject to more 
rigorous mathematical analysis in 1956 than in previous years. 
Paul E. Potter and Raymond Siever, in “A Comparative Study of 
Upper Chester and Lower Pennsylvanian Stratigraphic Vari- 
ability,” published in the Sept. 1955 issue of the Journal of 
Geology, used statistical methods to describe areal variability of 
the unit. Tectonic control over large areas and hydrodynamic 
control over small areas were observed. The reliability of the 
data was discussed. The technique was considered to have ap- 
plication in determination of environmental contrasts, local con- 
temporaneous tectonism and stability of sedimentation. W. C. 
Krumbein, in “Statistical Analysis of Facies Maps” in the same 
publication, showed the application of the analysis of variance to 
lithofacies maps representing stratigraphic units in which local 
effects overshadowed regional trends. Paul E. Potter and Ray- 
mond Siever, in “Sources of Basal Pennsylvanian Sediments in 
the Eastern Interior Basin: 1. Crossbedding” in the May 1956 
issue of the Journal of Geology, presented in this first of three 
articles the analysis of variance as used to reduce sampling den- 
sity and to determine the reliability of the sampling. 

Articles describing modern sediments included “Macro-in- 
vertebrate Assemblages as Indicators of Sedimentary Environ- 
ments in East Mississippi River Delta Region,” by Robert H. 
Parker, in the Feb. 1956 issue of the Bulletin of the American 
Association of Petroleum Geologists. Sea bottom biological col- 
lections and sediment cores were the source of data which en- 
abled the author to recognize seven depositional facies, each with 
its own fauna. Faunal stratigraphic ranges were such that palaeo- 
environments in this and nearby areas were expected to be re- 
liably determined in sediments as old as Miocene. Norman N. 
Greenman and Rufus J. LeBlanc, in their study ‘““Recent Marine 
Sediments and Environments of Northwest Gulf of Mexico,” 
which appeared in the May 1956 issue of the Bulletin of the 
American Association of Petroleum Geologists, delineated five 
major environments of deposition in that basin related to the 
Pleistocene and Recent geologic history, each with a character- 
istic sedimentary facies. 

Structural Geology.—Geophysical studies of the Atlantic 
ocean basin and adjoining continental areas were made and in- 
terpreted. Charles R. Bentley and J. Lamar Worzel, in “Geo- 
physical Investigations in the Emerged and Submerged Atlantic 
Coastal Plain. Part x: Continental Slope and Continental Rise 
South of the Grand Banks,” published in the Jan. 1956 issue of 
the Bulletin of the Geological Society of America, stated that in 
the area studied there were three sedimentary layers with a 
maximum thickness of 10 km. lying on the subbasement. The 
subbasement materials showed a gradual change from oceanic 
areas to continental areas, which indicated that the classic con- 
cept of a sharp discontinuity in the earth’s crust at the ocean- 
continent boundary was not valid everywhere. Samuel Katz and 
Maurice Ewing, in “Seismic-Refraction Measurements in the 
Atlantic Ocean. Part vii, Atlantic Ocean Basin West of Ber- 
muda,” in the April 1956 issue of the Bulletin of the Geological 
Society of America, showed a substantial contrast between 
oceanic and continental crustal structure in that area. G. Lynn 
Shurbet and Maurice Ewing in “Gravity Reconnaissance Survey 
of Puerto Rico,” in the April 1956 issue of the Bulletin of the 
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Geological Society of America, related their gravity data to 
previous work on island arc gravity patterns. Gravity minima 
on the island were found to be readily correlated with granitic 
outcrops or with Tertiary sedimentary basins. The largest fea- 
ture, a gravity maximum, was not correlatable with the surface 


geology. 
(See also MINERALOGY; OCEANOGRAPHY; PALAEONTOLOGY; 
SEISMOLOGY.) (L. ON.) 


ENcycLop&pia BRITANNICA Firms.—Face of the Earth (1953); Geo- 
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(1951): Yosemite (1954); Ground Water (1935); Mountain Building 
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Atmosphere (1935). 


Geophysical Year: see INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR, 
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* (1878- ) senUsSeuesenator 
George, Walter Franklin who announced his retirement 
in 1956 after six successive terms in the senate. Born at Preston, 
Ga., on Jan. 29, he studied at Mercer university, Macon, Ga., 
and began law practice in 1901 at Vienna, Ga. From 1907 to 1912 
he was solicitor general of a Georgia judicial circuit, and from 
1912 to 1917 judge of the circuit’s superior court. In 1917 he 
became associate justice of the Georgia supreme court, resigning 
in 1922 when he was elected to the U.S. senate. He was re-elected 
in Nov. 1950 for his sixth consecutive term (1951-57). 

In 1938 Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s attempt to purge George 
as a reactionary failed when the senator easily won the Demo- 
cratic nomination over Roosevelt’s candidate. Thereafter a 
prominent member of the anti-New Deai wing of the Democratic 
party, George frequently criticized government spending, par- 
ticularly additional appropriations for foreign military and eco- 
nomic assistance. 

He declared in Aug. 1951 that if European nations “can’t 
stand on their own feet now, there is no use .. . thinking they will 
do it later.” 

In the Eisenhower administration, however, George, as chair- 
man of the senate foreign relations committee, became leader 
of a strong bipartisan foreign policy. After his decision on 
May 9, 1956, not to run for a seventh senatorial term, George 
accepted Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower's appointment as his per- 
sonal representative and special ambassador for NATO affairs. 


Georgia Georgia, popularly known as the “empire state of the 
* south,” is the largest state east of the Mississippi 
river. It is located in the south Atlantic region of the United 
States and has an area of 58,876 sq.mi. On July 1, 1956, Georgia 
had an estimated population of 3.712,000 according to provisional 
estimates of the U.S. bureau of the census. Of the 1950 popu- 
lation (3,444,578). 54.7% was rural and 45.3% urban: 68.6% 
was native white and 30.9% Negro. Atlanta, the capital, had a 
1950 population of 331,314. Its 1955 estimated population was 
469,000. 

Other chief cities and their 1950 populations, with their esti- 
mated 1955 populations in parentheses, are: Savannah. 119,638 
(132,100); Columbus, 79,611 (93.400); Augusta, 71,508 (94,- 
700); and Macon, 70,252 (77,200). 

History.—The school segregation problem continued to be the 
most important problem in the state. The Jan. 1956 session of 
the state legisiature enacted a series of measures designed to 
maintain the traditional pattern of segregation in the schools 
of the state. An interposition resolution was passed declaring 
the U.S. supreme court’s segregation decision of May 17, 1954, 
and all similar decisions, as null, void and of no effect. Another 
act authorized the governor to close the public schools of any 
city, county or independent school district by executive order 
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whenever such public schoo 
could not be operated so as t} 
entitle them to state funds ur} 
der the laws of Georgia. Th 
act had special reference to | 
previous act enacted in the 195} 
session which prohibits pay 
ment of state funds to nor} 
segregated schools. Upon th} 
exercise of this power by th 
governor, each child of schod 
age in the state becomes er 
titled to an educational grarf 
from state and local funds t} 
enable such a child to obtain a 
education at a private schoo} 
In another act the state legisle! 
ture gave the cities, countied 
municipalities and | 


AGED MEMBER of the Ku Klux Klan 
attending a recruiting rally held at 


city an} 
Macon, Ga., Aug. 4, 1956 y 


county boards of education an) 

governing bodies of independent school districts authority to leas) 
school property to private persons including corporations for } 
term not exceeding five years for private educational purposes 
Other important actions of the Jan. 1956 session of the legis! 
lature included: the passage of a controversial libel law whic’ 
provided that corporations engaged in publishing newspapers} 
magazines and other periodicals shall be deemed to be domicile 
and subject to suit in any county in which the newspaper, maga} 
zine or periodical published by such corporation is regular 
circulated to more than 50 subscribers; the passage of an ac) 
extending absentee voting privileges to spouses and dependent} 
of military personnel; and an act providing that the parent hav) 
ing the custody and control of a minor child under 17 years 0 
age shall be liable for acts of vandalism of such child. 
The legislature also proposed an amendment to the state con! 
stitution changing the method of amending the constitution b‘ 
clarifying the requirement of the advertisement of and votin;) 
on local amendments. Other important proposed amendment’ 
would authorize the legislature to fix the salaries of elective of 
ficers provided for in the constitution and would authorize th: 
state supreme court and the state court of appeals to reviey 
actions of juvenile courts by direct writ of error without thi 
necessity of a motion for new trial having been made. . 
Among the more significant political developments of the yeas 


was the Democratic senatorial primary in which former governo 
Herman Talmadge defeated former governor Melville E. Thomp 
son. Talmadge won an overwhelming victory, carrying every oni 
of Georgia’s 159 counties. Nomination in the Democratic primary 
is tantamount to election, since the Republicans were not op: 
posing Talmadge in the general election. Talmadge would succeec 
veteran senator Walter F. George, who at 78 years of age retirec 
from the U.S. senate to become Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower” 
personal representative and special ambassador to the Counci 
of the North Atlantic Treaty organization. | 

In the Nov. 6, 1956, general election, Georgia, a traditiona 
Democratic state, gave its 12 electoral votes to Adlai E. Steven. 
son. Stevenson received 66.3% of the iotal popular vote, while 
Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower polled 33.3% of the total. The 
Constitution party and scattered write-in votes accounted for the 
remaining fraction of votes. The Democrats won all of Georgia’ 
to seats in the U.S. house of representatives and all state-wide 
offices as well as the one vacant seat in the U.S. senate. 

The principal state officials during 1956 were: governor 
S. Marvin Griffin; lieutenant governor, Ernest Vandiver; secre. 
tary of state, Ben W. Fortson, Jr.; comptroller general, Zach D 
Cravey; attorney general, Eugene Cook; treasurer, George B 
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(Hamilton; commissioner of agriculture, Phil Campbell; commis- 
sioner of labour, Ben T. Huiet; and superintendent of schools, 
. D. Collins. 


Education. During the school year 1955—1956, there were 2 864 public 
chools in Georgia with an enrolment of 892,467 pupils and ‘a teaching 
taff of 29,255, according to the state department of education. 

There were 1,615 elementary schools, 741 for white children and 874 
for Negro children. An additional 1,249 elementary schools had one or 
ore high school grades (including 524 for Negro children). There were 
665 five-year high schools (419 for white children and 246 for Negro 
‘children ). There was an enrolment in the elementary grades of 666,808 
(442,514 white children and 224,294 Negro children) and a teaching 


ment in high school grades of 225,659 (166,651 white children and 59,- 
joo8 Negro children) and a teaching staff of 9,033 (6,763 white and 
12,270 Negro). There were 645 nonteaching principals (490 white and 
155 Negro). 

_ Total expenditures of the state government for education during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, amounted to $139,917,191, compared 
with $122,295,266 the preceding year and $145,950,000 for the operating 
budget for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1956. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
[Public assistance programs during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, 
amounted to $65,084,889, an increase of approximately 4.6% over the 
previous year, according to the state department of public welfare. Old- 
age assistance amounted to $44,745,096; aid to the blind, $1,766,706; aid 

o dependent children, $13,010,729; and aid to disabled persons, $5,562,- 
358. In June 1956 a total of 97,708 persons received old-age assistance 
ith an average allowance of $38.35; 3,440 blind persons received benefits 
| age $43.41; 39,348 dependent children received benefits averaging 

27.00; 11,970 disabled persons received benefits averaging $42.35. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, a total of 7,072 persons 
jwere convicted of crimes (2,104 of felonies and 4,968 of misdemeanors) and 
committed to state and county penal institutions under the control of the 
state board of corrections. There were 8,126 prisoners in these institutions 
jon June 30, 1956, compared with 7,789 on June 30, 1955. 
| Communications.—As of June 30, 1956, the state highway department re- 
ported that there were 88,042 mi. of public roads in Georgia and an esti- 
mated additional 7,483 mi. of city streets and alleys. The state highway 
ystem extended 15,130 mi. and county roads extended 72,912 mi. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, the state highway department expended 
§$62,289,817.05. The state received $12,364,539.16 from the federal gov- 
ernment for highway purposes during the fiscal year. 
| On Dec. 31, 1955, there were 6,284 mi. of operated railroads in Georgia, 
ccording to the Interstate Commerce commission. The Georgia Public Serv- 
ce commission reported there were 853,984 telephone stations in the state 
as of June 30, 1956. There were 4,190 mi. of federal airways and 79 active 
civil airports in Georgia as of June 30, 1956. 

Banking and Finance.—On Dec. 31, 1955, there were 407 operating banks 
bf all types in Georgia with total deposits of $2,332,554,000 and total 
assets of $2,556,606,000, according to the Federal Deposit Insurance cor- 
oration. The same source showed that 298 of these banks were insured 
tate banks with total deposits of $1,037,392,000 and total assets of 
x,147,857,000. There were 51 national banks in the state with total de- 
@esits of $1,282,343,000 and assets of $1,392,601,000 as of Dec. 31, 1955. 

The Georgia Savings and Loan league reported that there were 82 savings 
mand loan associations on June 30, 1956, of which 75 were chartered by 
e federal government and 7 by the state. These 82 associations had re- 
eurces of approximately $700,000,000. 

Total receipts of the state government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
€956, were $296,514,316; budget allotments for the period were $281,- 
228,149. On June 30, 1955, the state had a net surplus of $31,150,825. 

Agriculture—The U.S. department of agriculture estimated that the total 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Georgia 


Estimated Average, 

Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
satton, bales. . . «ee eee ee 620,000 701,000 675,000 
WEEE DUP le folie le! eile + fells ‘eee 65,064,000 67,080,000 46,942,000 
A 544,950,000 513,240,000 608,353,000 
Maceo, Ibi. cs 22) se ee 0 127,800,000 147,965,000 116,444,000 
MEMDULES! aes: she) e009. e:,0 © 14,304,000 11,525,000 12,270,000 
lacans, Ib. 2 - « « « © oe eee «© 53,400,000 10,000,000 35,631,000 
otatoes (sweet), bu. . - + + + 2 « 836,000 864,000 1,331,000 
otatoes, Irish, bu. - . + + + © © & 216,000 272,000 342,000 
WAEEVAMEONS a, o fs (ole se) ee fos 784,000 748,000 710,000 
MRAP EDU St ights: io: io) 6) vepretne:s. (a. xe 2,247,000 1,600,000 2,178,000 
°C CSETSTAS LG aSaks Baws neck 1,600,000 * 3,492,000 
Soybeans, bu... . + + + + 6 ee 780,000 684,000 242,000 


*The 1955 peach crop was almost a complete failure because of spring freeze damage. 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of Georgia 


All Salaries Value 
employees and wages added by manufacture 


Industry 1954 1954 {in 000s) 1954 (in 000s) 1953 (in 000s) 


‘o indred products ... + « 35,992 $106,113 $265,065 $219,382 
eect prodect ae eboeolowsreay MlO2,681 250,277 382,153 410,587 
Apparel and related products . ..- - 36,468 76,597 118,485 115,447 
umber and wood products ..-+ + + 32,072 59,950 100,974 aa 
‘urniture and fixtures . . +» + ++ «© 7,037 18,593 33,481 39,694 
°ulp, paper, and products. . . + + - 13,744 55,084 150,705 128,969 
(Zhemicals and products... . +--+ 10,086 29,748 80,995 aa 44 
eather and leather products. . . + + 2,492 6,192 11,507 Aooe 
Stone, clay, and glass products. . - - 7,640 22,399 44,607 42, 
rimary metal industries. . . + + + + 2,657 10,887 14,582 sete 
abricated metal products. . . +--+ + 5,482 17,962 29,416 arole 
MacRinery (except electrical). . es 7,098 25,027 Ay 4 
Electrical machinery . . ++ +++ 2,433 9,345 17,8 = Boas 
Miscellaneous manufactures . «© « «+ + 3,714 10,205 21,80 if 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufactures, preliminary report, 
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cash income (including government payments) of Georgia farmers for 1955 
was $664,3 58,000. This represented an increase of 12% from the $593,- 
136,000 (revised figure) for the previous year. Of the 1955 cash income 
$354,938,000 or 53.4% was derived from crops while $30r,048,000 or 
45.3% came from livestock and livestock products. Government payments 
during 1955 amounted to $8,372,000 or 1.3% of the total cash income. 


Manvfacturing.—In June 1956 there were 331,100 persons employed in 
manufacturing industries in Georgia, compared with 330,000 in June 1955, 
according to the U.S. bureau of labor statistics. The same source reported 
that gross average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing 
was $56.74 in June 1956, compared with $52.93 for June 1955. The Atlanta 
field office of the U.S. department of commerce reported that manufactur- 
ing plants in Georgia in 1955 paid wages and salaries totalling $999,000,- 
ooo, third largest amount in the south and 16th greatest in the nation, and 
$117,000,000 more than in 1954. The U.S. department of commerce also 
reported that a value of $1,594,600,000 was added by manufacture during 
1954, compared with $1,545,467,000 in 1953 and $1,355,318,000 in 1952. 

(GS Ps) 
_ Mineral Production.—The tonnage and value of those minerals produced 
in Georgia in 1953 and 1954 whose value was $100,000 or more are shown 


Table I{Il_—Mineral Production of Georgia 


(Short tons) 
1953 1954* 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
LEC S ol 0 GO aad $51,395,000 $55,803,0007 
Claysiiiciisi sl ciel el cmeien om 2)051,000 23,455,000 2,711,000 24,111,000 
lrontoreencemletts Pete: or enne 291,000 1,101,000 248,000 872,000 
Sand and gravel. . «. « . ~ 2,051,000 1,901,000 2,703,000 2,466,000 
Sei o mod oo og on PAaoror) 17,756,000 8,058,000 21,384,000 
EIS & Oo S85 6-6 Oo 6 58,000 03,000 ,000 177,000 
Other minerals. . . . 2 se Ware 6,979,000 one 7,558,000 


*Preliminary. 
and stone. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


{Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays 


in Table III. Georgia produces a variety of nonmetallic minerals and con- 
tinued first among the states in output of kaolin or china clay with 70% of 
the total in 1954. It was second in beryllium output and fourth among the 
states that sold or used mica. A slight quantity of bauxite also was pro- 
duced besides some barite, slate and asbestos. It was 31st in rank in value 
of mineral output with 0.4% of the U.S. total in 1954. 


oa aa BRITANNICA Fitms.—Southeastern States, 
1956). 
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German Literature The book season of 1956 produced 

« no best sellers, no sensations nor any 
major work from the pen of a recognized author. No new talent 
appeared to nurture the hope of years that German literature 
might find itself and put an end to the barren period that be- 
gan with the third reich. No one seemed able to fill the places 
left during the year by the deaths of the novelists Thomas Mann 
and Hans Carossa, the poet Gottfried Benn and the dramatist 
Berthold Brecht. 

The most valuable contributions were in the field of philology, 
in which significant editions of collected works and studies were 
presented to the public. Made available in eight volumes were 
Ludwig Thoma’s Gesammelte Werke, edited by Albrecht Knaus, 
including many newspaper sketches and articles. Hannah Arendt 
edited in two volumes the Essays of the novelist Hermann Broch, 
which clearly revealed the author’s strong ethical bent that 
often obscures the aesthetic element. Well received were the 
diaries of Oskar Loerke, Tagebiicher, 1903-1939, edited by his 
close friend the author Hermann Kasack. These diaries, which 
were not originally written for the public, show the author’s 
physical approach to the intellect and intellectual approach to 
the physical. Appearing as the second volume in the complete 
works of Robert Musil, whose 1,000-page novel, Der Mann ohne 
Eigenschaften, won him a lasting place in literary history, was 
his Tagebiicher, Aphorismen, Essays und Reden, edited by Adolf 
Frise. 

The works of two young authors, both of whom met a tragic 
end in Berlin in 1945, were brought to the attention of the public: 
Felix Hartlaub’s Das Gesamtwerk, die Dichtungen und Tage- 
biicher and Friedo Lampe’s Das Gesamtwerk. The detached ob- 
servations contained in Hartlaub’s notes and diaries from the last 
days of Berlin were by far the best of this genre that had yet 
appeared. Friedo Lampe, whom the Russians killed when he was 
unable to prove that he was not an S.S. man, filled his work 
with the quiet circumstances of everyday life. Delicately, ro- 
mantically, he enlarged the small, pathetic occurrences of life. 
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enno von Wiese’s study, Die deutsche Novelle von Goethe bis 
Kafka, provided searching individual philosophical interpreta- 
tions of the most important novellas in the period covered. 
Almost lost among the myriad titles of the many pocket-book 
series was the convincing interpretation of the life and works 
of the dramatist Grillparzer, in a book of the same name by 
Walter Naumann. 

A revised and enlarged second edition of the four-volume bio- 
graphical collection Die Grossen Deutschen, which numbered 
among its contributors Theodor Heuss, the president of the 
Bundesrepublik, led the list of important biographical works of 
the year. Shortly after the death of Thomas Mann his daughters, 
Monika and Erika, published studies centred around their famous 
father. Vergangenes und Gegenwirtiges, Erinnerungen by the 
former was a more general study of the life led by the Mann 
family as she saw it; whereas Daz letzte Jahr, Bericht uber 
meinen Vater by the latter concentrated heavily on the last year 
of the celebrated author’s life. In his Ludens, Erinnerungen 
und Versuche the nonagenarian Emil Strauss, who secured for 
himself a place in literary history though never enjoying wide 
public acclaim, presents the fragment of an earlier autobiography 
as well as several previously unpublished works and fragments. 
This friend and early colleague of Gerhart Hauptmann proved 
himself in this book to be a realist with a romantic tendency 
for the homely. His ascetic but very vital personality comes 
strongly to the fore, especially in the details of his early home 
life and in the biographical sketch of his grandmother. Almost 
more a work of philosophy than of biography is Karl Jasper’s 
study of the Romantic philosopher: Schelling—Grésse und 
Verhdngnis. In this work Jasper, the most outstanding living 
German existentialist philosopher, produced a definitive work 
concerning the life and philosophy of this first existentialist. 

There were several outstanding new publications in the field 
of lyric poetry, where it seemed that creative German talent 
might accomplish something original and significant. The col- 
lected poems, Gesammelte Gedichte, of Gottfried Benn presented 
a graphic curve of the German lyric in its many moods and styles 
from World War I to the present. Rescued from a threatened ob- 
livion were the collected poems, Das Lyrische Werk, of Gertrud 
Kolmar (Gertrud Chodziesner). This Jewish poetess, who disap- 
peared in the blackness of the concentration camps, was being 
hailed as one of Germany’s greatest, far superior to the talented 
Else Lasker-Schiiller. Filled with a love for her Prussian land- 
scape, she sings of its beauties, its flora and fauna. In her love 
poems too she combined a charming naive realism with fairy- 
talelike overtones. The finest lyric poems of the year were con- 
tained in the small volume Botschaften des Regens by Giinter 
Eich, Germany’s most promising young poet. 

In the post World War II period the German novella had been, 
usually, more successfully handled than the novel. In 1956 one 
of the outstanding new novellas was Die Frau des Pilatus by 
the aged Catholic writer Gertrud von Le Fort. Using as her 
source the only biblical reference (Matthew xxvii, 19) to Pilate’s 
wife, the author created a masterpiece which illustrates her 
favourite, oft-treated theme that woman by her very nature is 
destined to be the leading bearer of the Christian attitude in 
order to lessen the severities of masculine actions and worldly 
might. An established master of the novella, Werner Bergengruen, 
further justified his place in German letters with Das Netz, a 
story of an unfaithful wife who is miraculously saved from pun- 
ishment, Heinrich Boll in his “cheerful stories,” Unberechenbare 
Gaste, again demonstrated that he had no superior when it came 
to treating the tragi-comic in everyday life. The fourth short 
story collection of Kurt Kusenberg, Wein auf Lebenszeit, ap- 
peared to rank with his earlier ones. His elegantly written sur- 
realistic tales in his peculiar style, like that of the Grimm 
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brothers, had a slight tinge of melancholy while still showing 2} 
respect for the bounds of reality. 

The novels in 1956 which earned the best critical treatment) 
were written by comparatively unknown authors. Hans Erich) 
Nossack in his Spatestens in November told the old story of the 
eternal triangle, but the complex yet real psychological char: f 
acterizations of the people involved lifted the novel onto the} 
artistic level. Still fairly infrequent in German literature was the) 
talented humorist. Thaddaus Troll, already distinguished as ¢} 
Kabarettist and Feuilletonist, produced a very lighthearted first) 
novel, Sehnsucht nach Nebudistan, written with a delightful touck} 
of wit, irony and humour. Kein Quartier in Tréumen, the ad.) 
ventures of a 17-year-old girl refugee in western Germany with) 
typical situations of present-day life, was a distinguished first! 
work of Hans Bachmiiller. Maria Mathi’s Wenn nur der Sperber) 
nicht kommt traced the lives of a Jewish family in a small Ger- 
man city from the period of Wilhelm II through the days of the} 
third reich, and succeeded in presenting real characters and their} 
destinies. f 

Although the German dramatic literature and the stage wer ) 
overrun with translations, especially French and American,| 
several German originals are worth mentioning. Friedrich Dir. 
renmatt, a Swiss writer, had two successes during the season; 
Grieche sucht Griechin, a gay spirited comedy of the want-ad) 
marriage of a middle-class worker with a well-known—but not! 
to him—courtesan, filled with satirical stabs at modern busi-| 
ness and its social life; and Besuch einer reichen Dame, satirical} 
in its far-fetched plot and biting in its condemnation of persona | 
and social cruelty as pictured in the successful return of a wealthy 
woman to her small home town where she had been meanly) 
treated. Hans Henny Jahnn, winner of the 1956 Lessing prize} 
awarded by the city of Hamburg, was represented by the play 
Thomas Chatterton. The author’s strong social sympathies were,) 
as usual, plainly in evidence. } 

Characteristic of contemporary life was the attention given| 
to the problem of modern man’s health in its relation to his 
technologically dominated daily life. Friedrich Deich, a psy- 
chiatrist, sought to give his views of the problem in his well-|} 
received novel Windarzt und Apfelsinenpfarrer. In Gesundheit 
und technische Welt Joachim Bodamer felt that the “technologiz- 
ing” of the world brings with it a disregard for the living of a 
normal life and a concern for the functioning of man in the 
mass. 

The eminent medical author Victor von Weizsicker, in his book 
Pathosophie, or “Medical Anthropology,” developed a completely 
new idea of disease. To him it is the means of directing lives, 
for illness is the striving for final redemption, the effect of “un- 
lived life.” The farther man is from his goal, the sicker he 
is; but the farther away he is, the greater his urge for the 
goal, . 

Hannah Arendt’s study of totalitarian government as it affects 
the individual, Elemente und Urspriinge totaler H errschaft, was 
drawn mainly on the basis of nazi Germany from 1930 and Soviet 
Russia from 1930. Denk ich an Deutschland, a word and picture 
commentary, was the closest thing to a sensation—though not 
because of sales—during the year. Its purpose was to point up 
evil conditions in west Germany, ostensibly to show how the 
German leaders lost the chances of 1945 to start with a clean 
slate. The book contains frightful generalizations and looks ex- 
clusively on the bad side of the picture. However, it attracted 
much publicity. 

Literature in the German Democratic Republic continued to 
consist predominantly of translations from the U.S.S.R. and the 
satellite countries, Not one significant work appeared from the 
pens of such leading east zone writers as Anna Seghers, Berthold 
Brecht, Arnold Zweig and Ludwig Renn. Nor did any new writer 


germany A country of central Europe, Germany is bounded 
* north by the North sea, Denmark and the Baltic 
ea, east by Poland, south by Czechoslovakia, Austria and 
witzerland, and west by France, Luxembourg, Belgium and the 
etherlands. From 1949 Germany was partitioned into two re- 
ublics with a special provisional regime for Berlin (qg.v.). Areas 
nd populations of the two states and Berlin are as follows: 


Area Population 
(sq.mi.) (1950 census) (1955 est.) 
ermon Federal Republic... . 94,905* 47 695,67 2* 49,995,000 
Western Berlin, . . 2. 01. 186 2,146,952 2;100,000 
erman Democratic Republic. . - 41,380 17,313,734¢ 16,500,000 
See PaIBetlin eG iacc.ey/th al cde ck 155 1,175,979+ 1,200,000 
136,626 68,332,337 69,795,000 


*Excluding the Saar (q.v.): area, 991 sq.mi.; pop. (1955 est.) 996,000. +1946 census. 
| 
Language: German, with small admixture of Lusatian (260,- 
joo in the Kottbus-Bautzen area), Polish (150,000, mainly in 
estphalia) and Danish (120,000). Religion: (1938 est.) Protes- 
ant 62.7%, Roman Catholic 32.5%, Jewish 0.7%, other 4.1%; 
1950 census, Federal Republic only) Protestant 52.2%, Roman 
atholic 43.8%. 

German Federal Republic—Capital, Bonn (pop., 1953 est., 
30,000). Chief cities (with populations of more than 200,000, 
953 est.) : Hamburg 1,722,819; Munich 906,497; Cologne 670,- 
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en 483,539; Duisburg 454,899; Nuremberg 398,701; Wupper- 
tl 392,804; Gelsenkirchen 355,320; Bochum 326,070; Mann- 
leim 272,304; Kiel 259,462; Wiesbaden 239,961; Brunswick 
80,975; Liubeck 230,144; Oberhausen 226,954; Karlsruhe 211,- 
§6. President of the republic in 1956, Theodor Heuss; federal 
fancellor, Konrad Adenauer (q.v.). 

| German Democratic Republic.—Capital, Berlin-Pankow. Chief 
\ties (1953 est.): Leipzig 607,700; Dresden 510,100; Chemnitz 
enamed Karl-Marxstadt) 298,500; Halle 278,400; Magdeburg 
52.300. President of the republic in 1956, Wilhelm Pieck; pre- 
er, Otto Grotewohl. Soviet ambassador, Gheorghy M. Pushkin. 
‘viet commander in chief, Col. Gen. Andrey A. Grechko. 

| History.—During 1956 no progress was made toward reunify- 
# Germany. The Soviet Union and the German Democratic 
epublic remained firm in their demand that Germany should 
2 unified by stages and that the first stage should be all-German 
‘ks on reunification. On March 1 the Soviet government pro- 
osed to the government of the German Federal Republic the 
mediate holding of such talks. The proposal was rejected on 
arch 2. On March 5 the (western German) Free Democratic 
itty suggested that the German Federal Republic should with- 
aw from NATO (the North Atlantic Treaty organization) and 
e German Democratic Republic from the Warsaw treaty in 
der to hasten a settlement of the German reunification problem. 
his suggestion was rejected by the Bonn government and ig- 
pred by the Soviet Union. 

On May ro another effort was made to break the deadlock, by 
‘r Winston Churchill, who was receiving the Charlemagne peace 
-ize at Aachen. He proposed the admission, at some future date, 
ito NATO of the Soviet Union. This could pave the way to the 
eation of a larger European community in which the satellite 
ates also would be given their places. The federal foreign min- 
«ter, Heinrich von Brentano, rejected this idea when he stated 
a May 11 that it was far too soon to talk of a “new Russia,” 
ady to co-operate with the western democracies. 

Oui June 9, N. A. Bulganin, Soviet premier, once more advised, 
a-note to federal chancellor Konrad Adenauer, all-German 
lIks on reunification. On July 22 Adenauer wrote in answer that 


MODERN CHURCH completed in 1956 in western Berlin, Ger. 


a Germany reunified on the basis of free elections would in no 
way constitute a menace to Soviet security. 

Political pressure at home resulted in Adenauer making one 
more effort in 1956 to reach agreement with the Soviet Union. 
On Sept. 7 the Federal Republic ambassador in Moscow, Wilhelm 
Haas, handed a note to the Soviet government. It asked for bi- 
lateral Soviet-German discussions before any conference of the 
great powers on Germany took place; reunification on the basis 
of free, all-German elections and the creation of a demilitarized 
zone in central Europe. The Soviet deputy foreign minister, 
Andrei Gromyko, told Haas that “rearmament and the suppres- 
sion of freedom in the German Federal Republic” made reunifi- 
cation impossible at present. On Oct. 23 the official Soviet answer 
rejected Adenauer’s approach and once more called for all- 
German talks. Under the circumstances the celebration of a Day 
of National Unity on June 17, 1956, was a somewhat empty ges- 
ture. 

German Federal Republic.—Probably the most important 
single event of the year was the final settlement of the Saar 
problem, which was reached by Adenauer and Guy Mollet, the 
French premier, on Sept. 29. By this agreement the amounts of 
coal which France could take out of the Saar or buy at cost 
price were fixed, financial contributions to the building of the 
Moselle canal were settled and the decision was made to change 
the Saar’s currency from the franc to the deutschemark within 
two years. The Saar would become politically part of Germany 
on Jan. 1, 1957, and would be integrated economically in the 
German Federal Republic by Jan. 1, 1960. (See Saar.) 

Adenauer’s coalition difficulties continued during the year, with 
demands by various parties for the reduction in numbers of his 
cabinet. On Oct. 7 the four ministers who belonged to the Free 
Democratic party resigned and on Oct. 16 two of them were 
reinstated when the cabinet reshuffle had been completed. Her- 
mann Schaefer (Bavarian Sociai Christian), Fritz Neumayer 
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SUPPORT FOR SOVIET TROOPS in the German Democratic Republic is pro- 
vided by the approximately 500,000 members of societies for “sport and 
technology,’”’ such as the group shown in the photograph marching in Leipzig 
in 1956 


(F.V.P.) and Waldemar Kraft (Refugee party) left the cabinet. 
Theodor Blank, minister of defense, was replaced by Franz Josef 
Strauss and the latter’s ministry of atomic affairs would be 
taken over in 1957 by Siegfried Balke, minister of posts. Balke’s 
ministry would then be given to Ernst Lemmer, chairman of the 
C.D.U. in western Berlin. 

Toward the end of the year further indications for next year’s 
general election were provided by local elections in five Lander. 
Elections held in North Rhine-Westphalia, Lower Saxony and 
Hesse on Oct. 28 showed that the $.P.D. was, at least temporarily, 
the strongest party in the German Federal Republic. In these 
three Lander it gained about 10% more votes than in the previous 
local elections of 1952. In Baden-Wiirttemberg the S.P.D. gained 
8% more votes than in 1952, and in the Rhine-Palatinate 6% 
more. In all Lander the C.D.U. maintained its 1952 vote, while 
the Free Democrats lost about 3% on the average. It seemed 
likely that only the three leading parties were likely to poll more 
than 5% in the 1957 election, and thereby return members to 
parliament. 

Foreign policy absorbed much of Adenauer’s time and provided 
matter for a full-scale Bundestag debate on June 29. The govern- 
ment majority on that occasion was 85, with 220 voting for the 
government and 135 against. On June 28 foreign minister Von 
Brentano had made a statement of policy that minor differences 
with the western powers were to be cleared up; NATO was to be 
strengthened; developments in the Soviet Union and satellite 
states would be closely observed; and every effort would be made 
to secure German reunification. The problem of support costs 
for Allied troops on German soil was settled on June 29, after 
a four-month negotiation. The German Federal Republic agreed 
to pay £125,000,000 during the current NATO year, £34,000,000 
of this sum to go to the United Kingdom. 

In accordance with treaty obligations, the German Federal 
Republic continued to organize its new armed forces. On March 6 
the Soldiers’ law for the raising of 150,000 volunteers was ap- 
proved by the Bundestag, and by the end of the year approxi- 
mately 70,000 men were in uniform. The S.P.D. and Free Demo- 
crats continued to oppose the early introduction of conscription. 
On Sept. 27 the call-up period was reduced from 18 months to 
12 months. 

A minor triumph was the treaty of friendship signed with 
Belgium on Sept. 24, under which several small areas annexed 
by Belgium in 1949 were to be returned to German sovereignty. 
Less fortunate was Von Brentano when, speaking in London on 
May 2 on the subject of the Oder-Neisse frontier, he said that 
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Germany might have to make concessions over this frontier, 
order to regain unity. He was bitterly criticized by refugi 
organizations which staged demonstrations later in the mont 
No real progress was made in relations with the Soviet Unio} 
although Valerian Zorin presented his credentials as Soviet ar) 
bassador in Bonn on Jan. 8, and a federal German embassy wil 
established in Moscow on March 1. During the year Zorin pr, 
tested against the “detention” of Soviet citizens in the Germé} 
Federal Republic (they turned out to be criminals and lunatic) 
and the launching of propaganda balloons from German soil, ar} 
was withdrawn on July 14. He was replaced in October. 

Steady economic progress was made throughout 1956, althoug 
German industry had begun to suffer from the effects of tl) 
blocking of the Suez canal by the end of the year. On March } 
the Bank of the German Lénder followed the British example -j 
imposing a modest credit squeeze and raised the bank rate frov 
34% to 44%. On May 18 it raised the bank rate to 53% and th} 
step was surprisingly criticized by Adenauer in a speech to thy 
Federation of German Industries in Cologne. In June motor cz} 
production achieved a new record, with 96,700 vehicles in on] 
month, and unemployment at the beginning of Septembe) 
dropped to its lowest post-World War II figure of 409,427. O 
Sept. 5 it was possible to reduce the bank rate to 5% and of 
Sept. 17 all restrictions were removed on the amount of currenc) 
carried by Germans travelling abroad. | 

Other events included the banning of the German Communis§ 
party on Aug. 17, the arrival of several contingents of Germa 
repatriates from Poland, severe summer floods on the Weser an. 
other central German rivers and the formation on June 17 of th) 
German Social Union party led by Otto Strasser, a former fol) 
lower and later opponent of Adolf Hitler. On Nov. 12 the trie] 
began in Karlsruhe of Otto John, the former head of the Offic} 
for the Protection of the Federal Constitution, who disappeare) 
into the German Democratic Republic on July 20, 1954, and re| 
turned to the German Federal Republic on Dec. 5, 1955. | 

German Democratic Republic—The German Democratic Re} 
public suffered none of the serious disturbances which affected 
other Communist satellite states. This could be attributed mainl: 
to the presence of 22 Soviet army divisions on German soil ant 
to memories of the unsuccessful uprising of June 1953. Only 
during the latter part of 1956 were there any signs of unrest 
There were stoppages of work in four Magdeburg factories, anc 
in factories in Erfurt and Chemnitz, in mid-October; some mino. 
demonstrations by university students in Dresden; and sharp 
and pertinent demands for more information at “discussion group 
evenings” organized in November by the ruling Socialist Unior 
party (S.E.D.). 

Politically, the government attempted to suggest a growing in- 
dependence and further “softening” of its policies. On March 2: 
deputy premier Walter Ulbricht promised a milder politica 
climate, closer contact with the western German Social Demo. 
crats, increased trade with the western world and a rise in the 
standard of living. He stated that food rationing would be abol- 
ished sometime in 1957, that there would be better entertain. 
ments, that production of consumer goods would be stepped ur 
by 40% and that rates of pay would be raised after examina. 
tion. Ulbricht reiterated these promises on Aug. 1, when he 
was forced to admit that the second five-year plan, approvec 
by the People’s chamber on March 30, was already “814,000,006 
DM. in arrears.” On March 28 Otto Grotewohl declaimed against 
the injustices of the legal system and on June 21 he announcec 
that more than 20,000 political prisoners had been released over ¢ 
three-month period. : 

The eastern German leaders also attempted to suggest thei 
increased independence from Moscow and emancipation from 
Stalinist dogma. On March 4 Ulbricht announced the benefits o: 


ealed Stalin’s “‘serious failures,” in particular as a wartime com- 
ander in chief and because he refused to be forewarned of Nazi 
ggression. Toward the end of the year various leaders began to 
preach “the German way to true Socialism.” 

Foreign policies remained tied to those of Moscow. On Jan. 28 

he German Democratic Republic was formally accepted into 
he Warsaw defense treaty. On May 29 Grotewohl appealed for 
in “all-German plan to secure German reunification.” On July 17 
nis government reached agreement with that of the Soviet Union 
demanding all-German talks, reducing Soviet occupation costs 
10 800,000,000 DM. a year and agreeing on the general principle 
f increased Soviet economic aid. As a member of the Warsaw 
ireaty, the German Democratic Republic was given a regular 
rmy by converting the people’s police into armed forces. About 
0,000 of the people’s police had been enrolled as soldiers and 
vere organized in seven divisions. Between Jan. 22 and 25 two 
ivisions carried out atomic manoeuvres in the Weisswasser dis- 
rict. In agreement with the Soviet Union, steady progress was 
nade in establishing an atomic research centre on the outskirts 
,f Dresden. 
| In spite of its fine promises the regime remained a repressive 
ine. On Jan. 16, 30 members of the Evangelical Church railway 
nissions were arrested for alleged spying. A number of the mis- 
(ions were closed down. The Free German Youth continued to 
sropagate pagan “youth initiation” in place of church confir- 
hation but in June it was learned that its campaign had failed 
or the second year in succession. 
| Other events of interest were the meeting of the western Ger- 
re Free Democratic party and eastern German Liberals 
L.D.P.) leaders in Weimar on Oct. 6; the successful trade mis- 
on to the middle east in May; and the efforts of the government 
3 stop Radio Free Europe propaganda balloons from flying over 
he German Democratic Republic’s territory. 
The government was extremely perturbed by events in Poland 
d Hungary at the end of October. The People’s chamber post- 
oned its sittings and failed to hear any proper account of the 
tisit of its delegation to Warsaw. The para-military “factory 
ards” and “societies for sports and technics” were alerted and 
iaraded armed through some towns. The armed forces, including 
ost Soviet army divisions, were also alerted. The government 
ook its line from Moscow regarding Hungary, where “counter- 
syolutionaries” had attacked the state, and Poland, where 
‘talinist mistakes had necessitated a Change of regime. 

(See also BERLIN; GERMAN LITERATURE; NORTH ATLANTIC 
*REATY ORGANIZATION ; UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS.) 
CRSPES) 


| Education.—German Federal Republic—Schools (May 1955), excluding 
amburg and Bremen: primary 29,465, pupils 4,636,470. teachers 158,053; 
gher primary 806, pupils 323,409, teachers 13,828; secondary 1,572, 
upils 775,320, teachers 41,532; all-age schools (Schleswig-Holstein, 
amburg and Bremen) 487, pupils 299,633, teachers 10,135; vocational, 
cluding 7 higher technical institutes (Nov. 1954), 7,866, pupils 2,441,- 
44, teachers 70,574; teacher training (Nov. 1954) 84, students 13,187. 
niversities 17, students (1955) 88,336, teaching staff (1953) 4,908. 
her institutions of higher education (1955) 29, students 23,260, teach- 
g staff (1953) 1,839. Music, art and physical training colleges (1955) 
.D, students 5,087. r a 
German Democratic Republic.—Schools (1950): primary 10,900, pupils 
\440,000; secondary 560, pupils 233,000. Institutions of higher education 
ic955) 46, including 6 universities, students 57,500. 

i Finance and Banking.—German Federal Republic—Monetary unit: deut- 
lhemark, with an exchange rate of 4.16 DM. to the U.S. dollar. Budget 
-ass—56 closed account) revenue 32,761,000,000 DM., expenditure 29,- 
88,000,000 DM.; (1956-57 estimate) balanced at 35,022,000,000 DM. 
sternal debt (March 1955) 10,699,000,000 DM.; external debt 9,432,- 
0,000 DM. Currency circulation (Dec. 1954) 12.780,000,000 Di GDec. 
955) 14,090,000,000 DM. Deposit money (Dec. 1954) Bese 008 
M., (Dec. 1955) 14,980,000,000 DM. Gold and foreign exchange, officia 
sldings (Dec. 1954) U.S. $2,682,000,000, (Dec. 1955) U.S. $3,121,000,- 
0. ; ; 
Geman Democratic Republic—Monetary unit: Deutschemark with an 
ficial exchange rate, high and fictitious, of 45 US. cents. In western Berlin 
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Soh cabal exchange ee in 1956 was I westmark=4.80 ostmarks. 
200,000 ost (Gan ea ines RR GN ts cotaeaeetae pee ee 
fee ocean ie 5900, .), expenditure 36,142,900,000 ost. (38,- 

Foreign Trade.— German Federal Republic —(1955) Imports 24,357,000,- 
ooo DM.; exports 25,677,000,000 DM. Main sources of imports: continen- 
ae (European Payments union countries ) 43%; U.S. and Canada 
15/0; Latin America 11%; U.K. 4%; other sterling area 11%. Main desti- 
nations of exports: continental E.P.U. 57%: Latin America 8%: U.S. and 
Canada 7%; U.K. 4%; other sterling area 9%. Chief exports (1954): 
motor vehicles 8.3%; electrical machinery 7.6%. Chief imports: raw cotton 
and cotton products 5.6%; wheat 5.4%. 

; German Democratic Republic—(UN Economic Commission for Europe’s 
estimates, in US. dollars, 1954.) Trade turnover with all countries: $2,- 
es ge including $1,960,000,000 with the countries of the Communist 

Transport and Communications—German Federal Republic.—Railways 
{r954) 35,247 km.; passenger-km. (1954) 33,207,000,000; freight, ton- 
km. (1955) 58,068,000,000, Roads (March 1955): classified 129,238 km., 
including 2,148 km. of Autobahnen; local (unclassified) approximately 
120,000 km. Motor vehicles in use (Jan. 1956): cars 1,620,000; commer- 
cial vehicles 967,400. Shipping (July 1954); merchant vessels of 100 gross 
tons and over 1,895; total tonnage 2,652,738. Cargo in western German 
ports in external trade (metric tons, 1955): loaded 15,360,000; unloaded 
35,280,000. Navigable inland waterways (1953) 4,259 km. Telephones 
(including west Berlin, Jan. 1955) 3,685,950. Radio receivers (Jan. 1955) 
12,284,434. 

German Democratic Republic—Railways (1951): 14,400 km. Roads 
(1950): 54,900 km. Telephones (1951): 332,200. Radio receiving sets 
(1952): 3,400,000. 

Agriculture.—German Federal Republic—Production (metric tons, 1955; 
1954 in parentheses): wheat 3,378,000 (2,893,000); rye 3,498,000 (4,100,- 
000); barley 2,079,000 (1,920,000); oats 2,478,000 (2,473,000): potatoes 
22,874,000 (26,769,000); milk 16,908,000; butter (from factories) 290,- 
400; cheese (from factories) 154,800; beef and veal 734,000; mutton and 
lamb 24,000; pork 1,326,000; beet sugar (raw value) 1,300,000; wine 
2,210,000 hl. Livestock (Dec. 1955): cattle 11,552,500; pigs 14,593,300; 
sheep 1,188,000; horses 1,098,500; chickens 52,301,900. Fish landings 
(1955) 751,300 metric tons. 

German Democratic Republic—Main crops (metric tons, 1934-38; 
latest estimates in parentheses): wheat 1,553,000 (1955, 1,300,000); rye 
2,070,000 (1955, 2,500,000); barley 1,028,000 (1955, 1,200,000): oats 
,587,000 (1955, 1,600,000); potatoes 13,649,000 (1954, 16,753,000); 
ugar beets 5,467,000 (1954, 5.195,000). Livestock (1938; 1954 in paren- 
heses); cattle 3,647,000 (3,793,000); pigs 5,707,000 (8,367,000); sheep 
:771,000 (1,712,000); horses 811,000 (695,000). 

Industry— German Fedcral Republic—Fuel and power (metric tons, 
1955): coal 130,728,000; lignite 90,360,000; crude oil 3,144,000; coke 
43.584,000; electricity 75,780,000,000 kw.hr.; manufactured gas 20,868,- 
000,000 cu.m. Production (metric tons, 1955): iron ore (metal content 
30%) 11,376,000; pig iron 16,488,000; crude steel 21,336,000; zinc 195,- 
720; copper 253,560; lead 107,640; aluminum 230,280; cement 18,768,- 
ooo; cetton yarn 372,720; woven cotton fabrics 259,200; wool yarn 
114.600; rayon filament yarn 68,640; rayon staple fibre 148,800; potash 
(K.O content) 2,019,719; passenger cars (units, 1955) 705,480; commer- 
cial vehicles (units, 1955) 203,160. New dwelling units completed (1954) 
542,400. Merchant vessels launched (100 gross tons and over, 1955) 926,- 
800 gross tons. Index of production (Feb. 1956; 1953=100) 130. Index 
of employment (Sept. 1955; 1953—=100) 117. 

German Democratic Republic—Production (metric tons, 1936; 1955 in 
parentheses): coal 3,525,000 (3,500,000); lignite 101,100,000 (200,000,- 
000); liquid fuel, synthetic 500,000 (1,575,000); electricity 13,.900,000,- 
ooo kw.hr. (28,750,000,000 kw.hr.); iron ore 300,000 (1,700,000); pig 
iron 200,000 (1,520,000); steel 1,200,000 (2,500,000); potash salt 1,000,- 
000 (1,571,000); cement 1,700,000 (2,950,000); sulphuric acid 302,000 
(483,000); synthetic rubber (1955) 70,000; natural yarns, excluding syn- 
thetic fibres 213,000 (250,000); textiles, excluding cloth for sacks and 
rough-yarn cloths (1955) 505,000,000 sq.m.; leather shoes 15,000,000 
(18,000,000) pairs; sugar 618,000 (1954; 733,000). 

ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA Firms,—Germany (1955). 
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Perhaps most interesting to all gerontologists 
Gerontology. during 1956 were the investigations to find out 
if an increase in the fatlike substance cholesterol in the blood 
produces disease of the arteries, with a plugging up of these 
vessels and the production of heart attacks or little strokes. 

If blood cholesterol is the offender, how does it work? Why 
does it pile up in the blood of some persons? Why does it rarely 
pile up in the blood of others, as for example the Chinese? By 
measuring some fraction of the fat in the blood of a person, 
can it be determined what chance he has of getting a heart at- 
tack? What can be done to protect those who now have a high 
blood cholesterol titre? 

The answers were being sought by men such as John Gofman, 
who was studying certain fractions of the blood fats, and Ancel 
Keys, who was travelling about the world studying the blood 
cholesterol titres of people such as the Italians, who live mainly 
on starches, and the Japanese, who eat little fat. 

Next in importance might be the work of a number of men who 
were studying the retirement plans of many companies, the satis- 
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JAVIER PEREIRA, reported to be 167 years old, arriving at Miami, Fla., in 
Aug. 1956. The 4 ft. 4 in. Colombian Indian was brought to the U.S. to be 
studied by longevity investigators 


factions and dissatisfactions of retirement, the possibilities of 
finding work for many retired persons and the problem of finding 
a good place for retirement. 

Howard Rusk and his coworkers had done excellent work in 
showing that experts can go into a hospital for forgotten old per- 
sons and get 97 out of 100 of them out of bed. Some can be taught 
to walk, some to use crutches and some to get into a wheel chair. 
They can be taught to get up and take care of themselves and 
go to meals at table. Some can even be taught to do work that 
will bring in money. 

Surgeons were doing hopeful work in transplanting short seg- 
ments of artery to replace segments in which the vessel has 
almost plugged up because of disease. As a result, a man who 
has been in a wheel chair with weakened and painful legs and 
the threat of gangrene may get up and take a job as a postman. 
Artery banks were being established for the helping of such 
persons. (W. C. Az.) 


BisLioGRAPHY.—J. W. Gofman, B. Strisower, O. deLalla, A. Tamplin, 
H. B. Jones and F. Lindgren, “Index of Coronary Artery Atherogenesis,” 
Mod. Med., 21:119-140 (June 15, 1953); J. W. Gofman, F. Glazier, A. 
Tamplin, B. Strisower, and O. deLalla, “Lipoproteins, Coronary Heart 
Disease and Atherosclerosis,” Physiol. Rev., 34:589-607 (July 1954); A. 
Keys, “The Relation in Man Between Cholesterol Levels in the Diet and the 
Blood,” Science, r12:79—-81 (July 21, 1950). 


Ghana: see Gotp Coast. 
G.1. Bill: see Veterans ApministRATIONn (U.S.). 
A Bnitish fortress colony, city and port, Gibraltar 


Gibraltar. lies on a peninsula from the southwest coast of 
Spain at the western entrance to the Mediterranean. Area: 
2 sq.mi. Pop., excluding armed forces (1951 census) 21,314; 
(1954 est.) 25,000, mainly of Italian origin. Language: English 
and Spanish. Religion: mainly Roman Catholic. Governor in 
1956: Lieut. Gen. Sir Harold Redman. 

History.—Although the restrictions imposed by the Spanish 
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government in 1954 on the free flow of goods, visitor 
labour across the Spanish frontier continued, trade and 
nances of the colony improved in 1956. A government s 
to build 300 flats over a period of five years at a cost of 
ooo was started. Plans for port development and a new a 
terminal building were prepared. New hotel accommod/p' 
were being built to cope with the rapid increase in the num 
tourists. io 
The political situation was quiet. The constitution 
amended to provide for a majority of elected members in tk@ 
islative council and for an equal number of official and une! 
members on the executive council. At the elections held in 
tember, four members of a Labour party, the Association f 
Advancement of Civil Rights, and three centre and right 


candidates were returned to office. (J. D. By 


Education.—Schools (1954): primary 18, pupils 2,949; secondar 
cluding technical) 6, pupils 1,188. 
Finance and Trade.—Currency: sterling, with local notes. Budget 9 
actual): revenue £1,054,345; expenditure £1,001,115. Foreign trad 
cluding bunkers, 1955): imports £5,370,000; exports £1,420,000. 


Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony: see Pactric Ist 
BRITISH. 

Girl Scouts: see SocieTIEs AND AssocraTIons, U.S. 
Glands: see ENDOCRINOLOGY. 


Glass Production and sales of the United States glass ir 
* try continued high during 1956. More than 10,000, 
ooo glass containers were made during the first six montk: 
the year, an increase of 4% over the same period in 195: 
the flat glass field, slackening of demand for windshields 
sulting from the drop in automobile production was offse; 
increased requirements for building construction and home! 
nishing. Employment was about 30,000 in the flat glass in 
try. More than 700,000,000 tumblers and 400,000,000 piece} 
table kitchen and household glassware were manufactured - 
sold during the year. 


Glass Container Industry Statistics, U.S. 
Year 1956* 1955 1954 1953 1 


Shipments . . . 138,51 8+ 137,228 124,649 127,516 a 
Prodittion . . . . « 141,3677 138,470 126,898 128,892 TT 


*Total for the 12 months ending July 1, 1956. 
{Thousands of gross, figures released by Bureau of the Census, U.S. Departme 
Commerce. 


New products made of glass and glass fibres appeared on 
market. A heat protective suit of glass fibre fabric, coated y 
a thin layer of aluminum, enables a man to stay up to twe 
three minutes in a furnace at 1,200° F. Fiberfrax, a refraet 
aluminum silicate glass fibre, may be used for insulating — 
naces up to 2,300° F. Fibre glass reinforced plastic panels 
pipe, padded automotive instrument panels and new sot 
absorbing insulation appeared along with fibre glass bows, { 
ing rods, boats and golf club shafts. Solderglass, a super 
lead, aluminum, zinc borosilicate, was developed for sealing p 
of ordinary glass together to make such things as double f 
windows and colour television tubes. Silicone treatment 
bottles prevents abrasion of the surface and maintains strer 
for a greatly extended service life. Precision bore tubing, sha 
by a vacuum process on a stainless steel mandrel, was ano 
new development in the glass field. 

In the field of artistic glass, a series of 36 crystal shi 
engraved from drawings by leading contemporary artists of 
near east and far east was produced by Steuben Glass, Ince 
entitled “Asian Artists in Crystal.” The collection was the re 
of an unusual form of co-operation between artists of the 
and craftsmen of the west. : 

The fourth International Congress on Glass met in Paris, 
during the first week of July. Nearly 400 delegates from n 
than 20 nations were in attendance. A total of 53 papers \ 
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| | GLIDING—GOLD 
jpresented, which discussed new types of glasses, the ti 363 
by which glass is made from its raw materi cae G | Hors beld monttary tess ces continusd’te gro ‘ 
; aterials, the behaviour of 0 d. grow LatouRe 
Wglass during manufacture, physical properties and control of aed ceca EIR EDU Ose vihevastoo aeabe 
jglassmaking, the structure of glass and the effect of radiati ; ee Pree eee as against $37,870,000,000 a year earlier (ex- 
pon glass. (uc vd a es so Of the 1956 total, the United States held 
NCYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA FitMs.— : keen 22,032,000,000 ($287,000,000 ab ; 
Mh vésearch) (2054) LMSs.—Glass (from the old to the new ae together with the Bank 3 Lee 
‘Gliding Fifty-eight Picrarcomeccerouniies ateeier ths ee ee union, held about $14,750,000,000 
* world gliding championship contest at St. Yan, Fr ay find G Ggemeetn fess )and See eae 
June 30 to July 7, 1956. Paul B. MacCready, Jr., of the Waited ae : 1,71 1,000,000 ($40,000,000 below Sept. 1955). In 
States won the title of world champion, flying a Breguet gor et ek ae be as thus held 57% of the world 
Second place went to S. Juez of Spain, flying a Sky, and third Of “se gol stock, as against 70% in Sept. 1949. 
place was earned by W. Gorzelak of Poland, flying a Jaskolka Se REA he is oc peg oc 
First place in the two-place category went to H. N, Goodhart 1952) athe ‘ oe other countries (the first net purchases since 
and F. Foster of Great Britain, flying a Slingsby Sau Teo eee ee from the International Monetary Fund. 
The international records established in 1956 were: a 300-km. _ stocks chiefl oe ‘ ce eee ae anges loithein moneray 
riangular course record of 47.162 m.p.h. by G. A. Goodhart re put Cerne oe Se ae New gold Me 
Jan. 9 in an LO-150; a goal record of 416 mi. by R. Fonteill i i Sepa ec be 
| tay 33. in a Bee sites ee saat or eilles portion of it not absorbed into official reserves—about one-third 
; oal fligh ious—w j 
. 56 mi. on Aug. 10 ina Jaskolka by Mme. Ree mies heen peta ioe, ice 
Saar ee ve established Be 956. In Belgium, The bulk of the newly mined gold was disposed of through the 
) ew a Spalinger on May 15 for a feminine dis- | London gold market. The dollar equivalent of the London price 
Reace record of 65 mi., and J. d’Otreppe set a goal and return rec- remained within the United States buying and selli ies of 
rd of 149 mi. Four British records were set away from Great $34.9125 and $35.0875 ($35 plus or eae iQ) a ie 5 
Britain Gad Goodhart, flying an LO-150, set a goal and return Federal Reserve Bank of Nee York, acing Rare ms 
_ ae on Jan. 9 in Australia; H. _ Goodhart, brother United States treasury, deals with foreign monetary authorities. 
. A. Goodhart, and F. Foster set a two-place goal and re- Sellers thus received a higher price in London, and foreign mone- 
urn record of 141 mi. in a T-42B on June 27 in France; P. A. _ tary authorities found it cheaper to acquire cal in London than 
ills set a speed record of 33.3 m.p.h. for the 200-km. triangular from the United States treasury. 
i... ae hea a a ae gee = pare aia is maiesiss countries outside ne United States in Sept. 1956 
@co-km. triangular course in a Breed gol; B Casta and W. Official and ae en a aie ee be ee 
Be COs : private account (including primarily deposits in 
Pratt set a 258-mi. goal record for two-place gliders in a Ka-2b United States banks and short-term and certain longer-term 
Rhonschwalbe on May 13; and on Aug. 21 a goal and return United States government securities) or about $1,600,000,000 
rf ght of 175 mi. constituted a two-place record by M. Simeoni more than a year previous (Chart I). This rise was due to the 
mad M. Fontaine. excess of payments made by the United States for imported goods 
| In the United States the following records were established: and services, and on account of government grants, military ex- 
i speed record of 43.94 m.p.h. for the 300-km. triangular course penditures, and government and private capital outflows, over 
py P. Bikle on July 21 in a Schweizer 1-23; a 340.52-mi. goal current and capital payments made by other countries to the 
lilight by L. Maxey on August 1; a 248.07-mi. two-place record United States. 
ion Aug. 4 by H. Hutchinson and B. Denison; 21 7.04-mi. goal Total gold and dollar holdings of countries other than the 
4nd return two-place record on Aug. 8, and a speed record of United States in Sept. 1956 amounted to $29,100,000,000. They 
1.023 m.p.h. for the roo-km. triangular course on Aug. 9, by were $14,000,000,000, or nearly twice as high as in Sept. 1949, 
(4. Hutchinson and E. Hoggard both in an LK-10A. 
The following new sailplanes were designed and built during anpabs ee 
©956: in Canada the BKB-1, a flying wing designed by B. K. 
éodok ; in Germany the LO-150, a high-performance sailplane de- 
signed by A. Vogt; in Italy the Vergiate Sailflying Sports section 
t the SIAI-Marchetti company designed the high-performance 
hailplane the EOLO 3 V-1; in Finland the PIK-3, a high- 
serformance sailplane was designed by L. Norrmen and I. 
couname; in Switzerland A. Markwalder designed the Elfe M, a 
sigh-performance sailplane; in the United States W. G. Briegleb 15 
designed the BG-12, a high-performance sailplane, and D. S. 
Mitchell produced the high-performance sailplane, Nimbus III. 
The 1956 national championship contest in Belgium was won Ny BSA < 
23 XS? 


yy Mme. Debauche, The third Brazilian national gliding cham- 
ibionship was held from Feb. 12 to 20. The winner in category A 5 RXR 
twas A. Oliveira flying a BN-1, and the winner in category B was Rees 
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2. Santos, flying a Grunau. 4) RRP RRR RR 
a s br - noe ie RASOD 0. @ O.: y¢ 
| Forty-four pilots competed in the 2 3rd national soaring con SOD agate oso Vesihtt” 95 MPASSS mag SseeaT See 


est which was held at Grand Prairie, Tex., July 31 to Aug. 9, CHART I.—GOLD AND DOLLAR HOLDINGS OF COUNTRIES OTHER THAN 
am * - A onger than THE U.S., inciuding the Bank for International Settlements and the European 
956. A total of 23200. TALDWaS flown; uS flights were | 8 Payments union; excluding other international institutions and, as regards 
|;oo,mi., and 45 flights were more than 200 mi. long. Lyle Maxey gold, the U.S.S.R. Holdings include official gold reserves (reported or estimated), 
; : . : : . his official and private short-term dollar holdings as reported by banks in the U.S., 
varned the title of national champion, flying cs sailplane of and estimated holdings of U.S. government securities having an original ma- 
yvwn design. (B. SK.) turity of more than one year 
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1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
CHART 11.—GOLD AND DOLLAR HOLDINGS OF SELECTED AREAS, in bil- 
lions of U.S. dollars. Holdings include official gold reserves (reported or esti- 
mated), official and private short-term dollar holdings as reported by banks 
in the U.S., and estimated holdings of U.S. government bonds and notes having 
an original maturity of more than one year. *Includes holdings of Turkey 
and those of the Bank for Internationai Settlements for the European Payments 
union as well as for its own account; gold to be distributed by the Tripartite 
Commission for the Restitution of Monetary Gold is also included. tExcluding 
sterling, French-franc and Dutch-guilder areas 


the date of the general currency devaluations, and $9,500,000,- 
000, or about 50%, higher than in March 1952, before the current 
build-up of gold and dollar holdings had begun. These aggregates 
conceal, of course, important changes in gold and dollar hold- 
ings of particular countries and areas (Chart Il). During the 
twelve months ended Sept. 1956, the holdings of continental 
western Europe increased by $1,300,000,000 (West Germany 
and Switzerland were the principal gainers, and France the main 
loser); those of Latin American and Asian countries, as well as 
of Canada, showed moderate increases. The aggregate gold and 
official and private dollar holdings of sterling-area countries 
showed a small increase, but central gold and official dollar 
holdings held by the United Kingdom as the area’s banker fell by 
$17,000,000; they fell further by $363,000,000 in October and 
November. 

Not only was the rise in gold and dollar holdings unevenly 
distributed, but in some countries it reflected merely receipts 
of dollars under defense support and other aid programs of the 
United States. Another weakness in international payments was 
the renewed payments difficulties in many countries, due to an 
inflationary rise in demand (which led to larger imports and 
smaller exports), price and cost disparities, and other factors, 
some of a speculative character. (M. A. K.) 

World Production.—The gold output of the world by the 
principal countries producing it are shown in the table, based on 
data of the U.S. bureau of mines. Because estimates only were 
available for the U.S.S.R., the grand total is provisional. 

United States —Domestic output of gold in 1955 was 1,876,800 
0z. or 3% greater than in 1954. In 1955 South Dakota, Utah, 
and California produced 65% of the total. In the first half of 
1956, domestic output was about 685,500 oz. The leading gold- 
producing state was South Dakota, with nearly 40% of the six- 
month total; together with Utah and California, the three states 
produced 88%, Some is by-product gold from base metal ores, 
chiefly copper, but most of it is from straight gold mining— 
both lode and placer. 

Canada.—The second largest world producer of gold increased 
its output of gold to 2 911,947 Oz. in the first eight months of 
1956. 

Mexico.—Effective Jan. 1, 1956, a decree of the Mexican con- 
gress raised the production tax on gold. 

Union of South Africa—The world’s largest known producer 


GOLD COAST 


World Production of Gold (Refinery Production) 


(In thousands of fine ounces) 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

a 1;922 9 2)289, 1,895 1,927 1,970 1,859° “WjezZ 

para tahe wel te 4,124 4,441 4,393 4,472 4,056 4,366 4,55¢ 
Mexitor sont «7 8 406 408 394 459 483 387 38% 


Central America. « 289 304 314 316 334 259 244 


rice were 1,075 1,071 1,009 995 1,004 976 1,01 
coeae ve whee s 164 19 26 253 241 2 
Belgian Congo. . - 334 339 352 369 371 365 362 
Gold Coast. . . « 677 689 699 691 731 787 687 
Southern Rhodesia . 528 511 487 497 501 536 oe 
South Africa. . «+ 1,705 11,664 11,516 11,819 11,941 12,237 14,60 ‘ 
Australia . . + + « 890 868 896 9 (075: 1, Ta7ee eee 

Total (est.) . . . 31,000 32,700 33,500 34,300 33,700 35,100 36,406 


of gold had an output of 11,863,812 oz. in the first nine months 
of 1956. 
(See also EXCHANGE CONTROL AND EXCHANGE RATES; MIN | 


ERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES.) 
(POE. BBY Bae 


Comprising British colonies (Gold Coast colony 
Gold Coast. and Ashanti), protectorate (Northern Terri+/ 
tories) and Togoland (under U.K. trusteeship; western part 01) 
former German colony), the Gold Coast is located on the west} 
coast of Africa, bounded west, north and east by French ter-} 
ritories (Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, Togo). The territories are 
administered together. Total area: 91,843 sq.mi. Total pop.) 
(1948 census) 4,118,450; (1955 est.) 4,620,000. Capital, Accra 
Areas and populations are as shown in the table. 1 


Area Population Capital or chief towel 

Territory (sq.mi.) (1948 census) (1948 census) | 

Gold Coast colony ..... 23,937 2,050,235 Accra (135,926 
Ashciitiie sano oe curt. clueciateloame 24.379 818,944 Kumosi (59,420) 
Northern Territories . . . . 30,486 866,503 Tamale (16,164) 
Tegolandprchie: ots: | caverns the 13,041 382, '768* Ho (5,8404 


*This figure is included in the figures for Gold Coast colony and the Northern Territories | 
with which Togoland is administered. bs 


Languages: tribal tongues; Hausa. Religions: pagan; Mosle : 
and Christian minorities. Other chief towns (pop. 1948 census) * 
Sekondi-Takeoradi 44,557; Cape Coast 23,346; Koforidua 17,806) 
Governor in 1956, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke; prime minister! 
Kwame Nkrumah. . 

History.—On Jan. 1, 1956, the prime minister, K. Nkrumah | 
leader of the Convention People’s party (C.P.P.), invited all) 
parties to a conference to study the Bourne report recommend-) 
ing a major transfer of power from central to regional author- 
ities. In May the asanteman council, which had previously, 
boycotted discussion on the constitution, stated that independ; 
ence was no longer an issue in dispute but that the constitution 
must be agreed upon and followed by general elections before. 
and not after, the achievement of independence. The National. 
Liberation movement rejected the government proposals on the! 
constitution but reaffirmed its desire for independence and com- 
monwealth membership. 

On May 11 the secretary of state for the colonies, A. Lennox- 
Boyd, announced that because of the dispute about the constitu- 
tion elections should be held and the U.K. government would 
then accept a resolution by the house of assembly calling for 
independence, if passed by a reasonable majority, and declare a 
firm date for the granting of independence. In July control of 
the Gold Coast forces was transferred from the war office to the 
governor. General elections were held on July 12 and 17. The 
C.P.P. won all seats in the colony and 8 out of 21 in Ashanti. 
In the Northern Territories the Northern People’s party won 15 
out of 26 seats. 

Meanwhile, on May 9, the Togoland trust territory had voted 
by plebiscite in favour of integration with the Gold Coast, after 
the grant of independence, and the UN Trusteeship council 
advised the general assembly that the result of the plebiscite be 
accepted. 


On Aug. 3 the house of assembly passed a resolution requesting 


(OGOLAND RESIDENT amusing fellow tribesmen and officials during registra- 
tion for plebiscite held May 9, 1956, to determine the political future of the 
territory presently administered by Great Britain as part of the Gold Coast 
molony 


the U.K. government for independence (the opposition boy- 
cotted the debate, objecting to the request for independence be- 
ore a constitution had been agreed upon), and on Sept. 18 the 
secretary of state for the colonies announced that, subject to 
oarliamentary approval, the Gold Coast on March 6, 1957, would 
oecome an independent state within the commonwealth under the 
mame of Ghana. If the UN general assembly agreed, the trust 
Eerritory of Togoland would be included. On Oct. 8 government 
mond opposition agreed to discuss all aspects of the constitution. 


(See also TRUST TERRITORIES. ) (W. H. Is.) 


Education.—Schools (1955): primary 3,271, pupils 403,201; middle 864, 
bupils 104,585: secondary 64, pupils 8,602; teacher training colleges 28, 
tudents 3.182. Higher education: University college of the Gold Coast, 
tudents 471; Kumasi college of technology, students 676. 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: West African pound (£W.A.1=£1 
‘ierling =U.S. $2.80). Budget (1954-55): revenue £80,567,534. expendi- 
mre £79,860,268. Foreign trade (1954): imports £71,154,510, exports 


114,673,025. Main exports: cocoa. gold, diamonds, manganese, bauxite. 
% There were several thrilling triumphs recorded in United 
0lf. States major golf championships of 1956. One of these 
naw Cary Middlecoff of Memphis, Tenn., a former dentist, win 
ihe U.S. open title at Rochester, N.Y., in a close finish. Middle- 
-aff, who also won this event in 1949, posted 281 for 72 holes. 
3en Hogan, trying for an unprecedented fifth U.S. open crown 
md the only current competitor who had ever won the champion- 
hip four times, finished in a tie with Julius Boros for second 
it 282. Hogan seemed about to close in on Middlecoff but at the 
rtst hole failed to sink a two-foot putt. Peter Thomson, the 
Australian, who led at the conclusion of the first 36 holes, fin- 
shed in a tie at 285 with Ed Furgol and Ted Kroll. 

Thomson left for England shortly after this tourney and pro- 
-eeded to win the British open for the third straight year. At 
doylake, Thomson’s golf brought him a winning aggregate of 
‘86. Flory Van Donck of Belgium finished second at 289. 

Despite the fact that Kroll had tossed away a golden oppor- 
junity in the U.S. open, he later emerged as the leading money 

Slayer of the year. He met a setback in the Professional Golfers 
ssociation (P.G.A.) championship at Canton, Mass., where he 
»owed in the final to Jack Burke, Jr., of Houston, Tex., by 
- and 2. But Kroll, registered from St. Petersburg, Fla., went 
m fo win the “world’s championship,” annually sponsored by 
George S. May at Chicago’s Tam O’Shanter course. The first 


prize that Kroll won as a result of his score of 273 was $50.000. 
This rich plum helped him boost his winnings for the year to 
more than $70,000. 

Burke, besides winning the P.G.A. title for the first time, en- 
joyed a noteworthy season by crashing through to bag the Mas- 
ters tournament at Augusta, Ga., in the spring. Ken Venturi, a 
22-year-old amateur from San Francisco, Calif., had set a whirl- 
ing pace to lead the brilliant field chiefly composed of the na- 
tion’s top professional players. However, in the fourth and final 
round, Venturi closed with an 80 while Burke finished with a 71 
which brought him the victory at 289. Venturi was next with 290 
while Middlecoff trailed by a stroke at 291. 

The national amateur championship went to Harvie Ward, Jr., 
of San Francisco. Ward, who was born in Tarboro, N.C., repeated 
his 1955 triumph. In the 36-hole final at the Knollwood club, 
Lake Forest, Ill., he turned back Charles Kocsis of Royal Oak, 
Mich., by 5 and 4. Thus Ward became the first golfer to win this 
championship twice in succession since Lawson Little (also of 
San Francisco) accomplished this feat in 1935, prior to entering 
the professional ranks. 

Ben Hogan appeared on the international scene by competing 
in the Canada cup matches at Wentworth, Eng., with Sam Snead 
as his partner. This United States pair won the cup and Hogan 
scored as the individual star. 

The United States, whose amateurs won the Americas cup 
against Canadian and Mexican men’s teams, was not as successful 
in the biennial Curtis cup matches. The women’s amateur team 
bowed to the British women at Sandwich, Eng., by 5 to 4. 

An American girl, 19-year-old Margaret (Wiffi) Smith of St. 
Clair, Mich., succeeded in capturing the British women’s cham- 
pionship in an all-American final. Miss Smith vanquished Mary 
Patton Janssen of Charlottesville, Va., by 8 and 7 and later added 
the women’s French amateur title as well. In the U.S. women’s 
amateur, Miss Smith lost to Ann Carey Johnstone of Mason 
City, Ia., in a 19-hole third-round encounter. The tournament 
was staged at the Meridian Hills Country club, Indianapolis, 
Ind. The eventual winner was Marlene Stewart of Fonthill, Ont., 
who became the first Canadian-born golfer to carry off this 
honour. Miss Stewart defeated 17-year-old JoAnne Gunderson 
of Kirkland, Wash., 2 and 1, in the final. The U.S. women’s open 
went to Katharine Cornelius after a play-off with amateur 
Barbara McIntire, 75 to 82, at the Northland Country club, 
Duluth, Minn. 
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SWINGING FROM THE CLUBHOUSE ROOF after his tee shot on the 9th hole 
landed there, Tom Davies of the University of lowa fired his second shot just 
short of the green during the lowa Open goif tournament at Okoboji, la., in 
Sept. 1956 


An outstanding achievement was the winning of the British 
amateur by an unheralded 18-year-old, John C. Beharrell, who 


defeated Leslie Taylor 5 


and 4. 


(L. A. WN.) 


Government Departments and Bureaus, U. S. 


The principal departments and bureaus of the U.S. government, 
and their chief executive officers as of Oct. 1, 1956, were: 


Department or bureau 
Department of state. . . . 


U.S, mission to the UN... 
International Cooperation 
administration. . 2... 


Department of the treasury . . 


Office of the comptroller of the 
currency . 

Office of the freasurer of the U. S. 
Bureau of customs . F . 
Internal revenue service 

Bureau of narcotics . . 

Bureau of the mint. : 

U.S. savings bonds division 5 
BUS COGSTIGUGEClten «louie cen oy 


*UsS.secret:service.. «15 « « « 


Department of defense .... 
Joint chiefs of staff ...... 


Armed Forces Policy council . 
Department of the army 


Chief of staff. . . 
Women’s army corps 
Department of the navy 


Chief of naval operations. . 
Asst. chief for women, bureau of 
noval personnel, ° 
7U.S. marine corps.» ss 
Women marines . . . 
Department of the air force ° 


Chiefhonstatis ses 6 6 << 
Women in the air force . . 


. 


Department of justice . Aes 
Deputy attorney general . 
"Federal Bureau of Investigation . 
Bureau of prisons . . <s 


Name 


*Dulles, John Foster 
Hoover, Herbert, Jr. 
*Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr. 


Hollister, John B. 


*Humphrey, George M. 
Burgess, W. Randolph 


Gidney, Ray M. 
Priest, lvy Baker 
Kelly, Ralph 
Harrington, Russell C. 
Anslinger, Harry J. 
Brett, William H. 
Buckley, John R. 
Richmond, Alfred C., 
Vice-Adm. 
Baughman, U, E, 


. *Wilson, Charles E. 


*Radford, Arthur W., Adm. 
*Taylor, Maxwell D., Gen. 
*Burke, Arleigh A., iM Fe 
*Twining, Nathan F., Gen. 
Pate, Randolph McC,, 

Gen 

*Wilson, Charles E. 

*Brucker, Wilber M. 
Finucane, Charles C, 


*Taylor, Maxwell D., Gen. 


Galloway, Irene O., Col, 
Thomas, Charles S. 
Gates, Thomas §S., Jr. 
*Burke, Arleigh A., Adm. 


Wilde, Lovise Kathleen, 
Capt. 


Pate, Randolph McC., Gen. 


Hamblet, Julia E., Col. 
*Quarles, Donald A. 
Douglas, James H, 
*Twining, Nathan F., Gen, 
Gray, Phyllis D. Sy Col. 


*Brownell, Herbert, Jr. 
Rogers, William P. 
Hoover, J. Edgar 
Bennett, James V. 


Post 


Secretary 
Undersec’y. 
U.S. Representative 


Director 


Secretary 
Undersec’y. 


Comptroller 
Treasurer 
Commissioner 
Commissioner 
Commissioner 
Director 

Natl. Director 


Commandant 
Chief 


Secretary 
Chairman 


Chairman 
Secretary 
Undersec'y, 
Chief 
Director 
Secretary 
Undersec’y. 
Chief 


Ass't. Chief for Women 
Commandant 

Director 

Secretary 

Undersec'y. 

Chief 

Director 


Att'y. Gen. 
Deputy Att'y. Gen, 
Director 

Director 


Department or bureau 


“Immigration and naturalization 
SQNVICO’ 25> sence) bl ee te Ter ete 


*Post office department. . . « « « 


Department of the interior . « « 
Bureau of land management .« 
Bureau of Indian affairs . 

*Geological survey .. + 
Fish and wildlife service 
Bureau of reclamation . . 

*National park service . 
Bureau of mines. . « « « 
Office of territories 5 
Defense Minerals Exploration 

administration . . . ane 
Bonneville Power administration 

Southwestern Power aduiinistration 

Southeastern Power administration 


Cue copie) er edie’ 
ef a) “ese oy ote 
6) 6. emkon allleimelerel va: 


Department of agriculture. 

Federal-States relations 
Agricultural conservation pro- 

gram service. . ° 
*Agricultural Research : service 
Farmer cooperative service . 
Federal extension service . 
Forest service. . . . 
*Soil conservation service . 

Agricultural Stabilization . . 
Commodity Credit corporation . : 
Commodity Stabilization service 
Federal Crop Insurance corpo- 

ration. . e) el gies exe 

Agricultural Credit Services o 6b 

*Farmers Home administration 
*Rural Electrification administra- 
HON, <. 

Marketing and Forelgn ioriculture 
Agricultural Marketing service . 
Commodity Exchange authority. 
Foreign agricultural service . . 


o- 


. 
o- 
. 


Department of commerce. . «. « « 


*Bureau of the census .. . c 
National bureau of standards . “ 
*Coast and geodetic survey . .. 
*Civil Aeronautics administration . 
*Patentiofhicems msm! reuro ect ve renee 
Weather bureau . .....s 
Bureau of public roads 
Maritime administration 
Business and Defense Services 
administration . . . 1. 6s 


Department of labour... ... 


Bureau of labour statistics. 

Bureau of apprenticeship . 

Women's bureau . 

Bureau of labour standards . . 

Wage and hour and public 
contracts divisions... . ‘ 

Bureau of employment security. 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS, U.S. 


Name 


Swing, Joseph M. 
*Summerfield, Arthur E. 


*Seaton, Fred A. 
Woozley, Edward 
Emmons, Glenn L. 
Nolan, Thomas B. 
Farley, John L. 
Dexheimer, Wilbur A. 
Wirth, Conrad L, 
Ankeny, Marling J. 
Lausi, Anthony T. 


Mittendorf, C. O. 
Pearl, William A. 
Wright, Douglas G. 
Leavy, Charles W. 


*Benson, Ezra Taft 
Peterson, Ervin L. 


Koger, Paul M. 

Shaw, B. T. 

Knapp, Joseph G. 
Ferguson, Clarence M, 
McArdle, Richard E. 
Williams, Donald A. 
McLain, Marvin L. 
Morse, True D. 
Berger, Walter C. 


McCartney, Frank N. 
Scott, K. L. 
Hansen, Kermit H. 


Hamil, David A. 
Butz, Earl L. 

Wells, O. V. 
Kauffman, Rodger R. 
Garnett, Gwynn 


*W eeks, Sinclair 
Williams, Walter 
Rothschild, Louis 3. 


Mueller, Frederick H. 
McClellan, Harold C, 
Moore, George T. 
Burgess, Robert W. 
Astin, A. V. 

Karo, H. Arnold 


Pyle, James T. 
Watson, Robert C. 


Reichelderfer, Francis W. 


Curtiss, C. D 
Morse, Clarence G. 


McCoy, Horace B. 


*Mitchell, James P. 
Larson, Arthur 
Clague, Ewan 
Patterson, William F. 
Leopold, Alice K. 
Gurske, Paul E, 


Brown, Newell 
Goodwin, Robert C. 


Bureau of employees’ compensation McCauley, William 


Department of health, education 
and welfare... «Mm. 6 ss 3 


“Public health service. . . . 6 « 
Office of education... nate 
*Social Security administration oie 
*Food and Drug administration . 
Office of vocational rehabilitation 


“Folsom, Marion B. 


Hunt, Herold C, 
Burney, Leroy E. 
Rackley, John R. 
Schotfland, Charles |. 
Larrick, George P. 
Switzer, Mary E. 


Independent offices and establishments 


*Atomic Energy commission .. . 
Civil Aeronautics board ... . 
*District of Columbia . . . ee 
"Export-Import Bank of Washington 
*Farm Credit administration . . 


*Federal Civil Defense administration 


*Federal Communications commission 


*Federal Deposit Insurance 
corporation . ,. 
Federal Home Loan Bank ‘board. 
Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation service... .. 
*Federal Power commission . . . 
*Federal reserve system, board of 
governors of the ...... 
*Federal Trade commission. . . . 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion of the United States . . . 
General accounting office. . . . 


General Services administration . 
Public buildings service . . . 
National archives and records 

Service: Ey Pereesiect lems 
Federal supply service. . . . 
Defense Materials Service . . 
Transportation and public 

utilities service . . 2. 1 6 e 


Strauss, Lewis L. 
Durfee, James R. 
McLaughlin, Robert E, 
Waugh, Samuel C, 
Tootell, Robert B. 
Peterson, Val 
McConnaughey, 
George C. 


Cook, H. Earl 
Robertson, Albert J. 


Finnegan, Joseph F. 
Kuykendall, Jerome K, 


Martin, William McC., Jr. 


Gwynne, John W,. 


Gillilland, Whitney 
Campbell, Joseph 


Floete, Franklin G. 
McConihe, F. Moran 


Grover, Wayne C. 
Mack, Clifton E, 
Weaver, Elmer H. 


Goodyear, Clarence J, 


Post 


Commissioner 
Postmaster Gen, 


Secretary 
Director 
Commissioner 
Director 
Director 
Commissioner 
Director 
Director 
Director 


Administrator 
Administrator 
Administrator 
Administrator 


Secretary 
Ass’t. Secretary 


Administrator 
Administrator 
Administrator 
Administrator 

Chief 

Administrator 

Ass't. Secretary 
President 

Acting Administrator 


Manager 
Director 
Administrator 


Administrator 
Ass't. Secretary 
Administrator 
Administrator 
Administrator 


Secretary 

Undersec’y. 

Undersec’y. 
(transportation) 

Ass't. Sec’y. 
(domestic affairs) 

Ass't. Sec’y q 
(international affairs 

Ass't. Sec’y, 
(administration) 

Director 

Director 

Director 

Acting Administrator 

Commissioner 

Chief 

Commissioner 

Administrator 


Administrator 


Secretary 
Undersec'y. 
Commissioner 
Director 
Director 
Director 


Administrator 
Director 
Director 


Secretary 
Undersec'y. 

Surgeon Gen. 

Acting Commissioner 
Commissioner 
Commissioner 
Director 


Chairman 

Chairman 

President of the Boar 
President and Chairmay 
Governor 
Administrator 


. 


Chairman 


Chairman 


Director 
Chairman 


Chairman 
Chairman 


Chairman 
Comptroller Gen, of 
the U.S. 
Administrator 
Commissioner 


Chairman 
| 


| 
Archivist of the U.S, 
Commissioner 
Commissioner 


Commissioner 


association . 


Department or bureau 


Government printing office . . . 
Housing and Home Finance agency 
Federal National Mortgage 


Federal Housing administration. 
Public Housing administration 
Community facilities 
administration . Bers 
Urban Renewal administration 


GRAIN—GREAT BRITAIN 


Name 


Blattenberger, Raymond 
Cole, Albert M. 


Baughman, J. Stanley 
Mason, Norman P, 
Slusser, Charles E. 


Hazeltine, John C. 
Steiner, Richard L. 


Post 


Public Printer 
Administrator 


President 
Commissioner 
Commissioner 


Commissioner 
Acting Commissioner 


Indian claims commission , 


- « Witt, Edgar E. 
‘ *Interstate Commerce commission 


Chief Commissioner 


Arpaia, Anthony F. Chairman 
Library of Congress . . . . . . Mumford, L. Quincy Librarian 
National Advisory Committee for 
GTOROUNCS ws, sas ke Hunsaker, Jerome C, Chairman 
National capital planning 
commission + + + « « « « Bartholomew, Harland Chairman 
" *National Labor Relations board . Leedom, Boyd Chairman 
National Mediation board . Edwards, Leverett Chairman 
' tNational Science foundation . Waterman, Alan T. Director 
Railroad Retirement board . Kelly, Raymond J. Chairman 
St. Lawrence Seaway corporation Castle, Lewis G. Administrator 
i] *Securities and Exchange commission Armstrong, J. Sinclair Chairman 
‘ *Selective Service system 5c Hershey, Lewis B., 
Mgj. Gen. Director 
Small Business administration Barnes, Wendell B. Administrator 
*Smithsonian institution aire Carmichael, Leonard Secretary 
| Tax court of the United States . Murdock, J. Edgar Chief Judge 
*Tennessee Valley authority Vogel, Herbert D. Chairman 
*U.S. civil service commission . Young, Philip Chairman 
U.S. Information agency . . . Streibert, Theodore C. Director 
U.S. tariff commission . . . . Brossard, Edgar B. Chairman 
| *Veterans administration . . . Higley, Harvey VY. Administrator of Veterans 
; Affairs 
Executive office of the president 
Bureau of the budget ... Brundage, Percival F, Director 
Council of economic advisers Burns, Arthur F. Chairman 
National Security council . . . . Lay, James S., Jr. Executive Sec'y. 
Central intelligence agency . Dulles, Allen W. Director 
Operations Coordinating board Staats, Elmer B. Executive Officer 
Office of Defense Mobilization . Flemming, Arthur S. Director 
Quasi-official agencies 
*Americon National Red Cross . . Harriman, E. Roland Chairman 
tNational Academy of Sciences — 
National Research council . . Bronk, Detley W. President 


| *See separate article. 
| +See Societies and Associations, U.S. 


ISits as co-equal when marine corps matters are being considered. 


ain; see BARLEY; Corn; Oats; Rice: RYE; WHEAT. 
range, National: see Societies AND AssocrATIONS, U.S. 
rapefruit: see Fruit. 

rapes: see FRvuIr. 

aphic Arts: see PRINTING. 


areat Britain & Northern Ireland, Pine 
. . he United Kingdom, in northwest- 
Jnited Kingdom of. .. : 


ern Europe, comprises the main is- 
and of Great Britain (kingdom of England, principality of Wales 
ind kingdom of Scotland) and the six northeastern counties of 
‘yeland, together with many small islands. It is a constitutional 
monarchy, with a sovereign and a parliament of two houses: 
he house of lords, which on Sept. 5, 1956, consisted of 4 peers 
+f the blood royal, 826 hereditary peers (21 dukes, 27 marquesses, 
b 35 earls, 106 viscounts and 537 barons; 19 peers, including 2 
ayal peers, were minors, not sitting), 26 spiritual peers (2 arch- 
sishops and 24 bishops [1 seat vacant]), 16 Scottish representa- 
ive peers, a number of Irish representative peers (5 in 1956; 
acancies no longer filled) and 8 life peers (high judicial officers; 
was also an hereditary peer); and the house of commons, 630 
nembers (including the speaker) elected by universal suffrage. 
Yable I shows areas and populations of the component parts 
nd home dependencies of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 


nd Northern Ireland. 


Table |.—The United Kingdom 


Area Population 

Division (sq. mi.) (1951 census) (1955 est.) 
ee cp ticks Wor, 50/824 41,584,328 UqOO0 
eee to 7aza CEO naspaieee 
at A nS oe. te 6 o. 29,7 95 5,096,415 5,140,000 
C3} ANG RS I auiiaon a nCEaes eee 221 55,253 pee 

Wemmreliisiands’ 20 cy ers ec 75 102,776 , 100, 
itai Me picks Acts 88,436 49,012,332 49,737,000 
[ediprs Ireland Ce eee a ae 5,459 1,370,921 1/399,000 
iniflld Kingdom er eee eee 935895 50,383,253 51,136,000 


' *Not part of legislative territory of U.K., but included in it for census purposes. 
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Table Il.—Principal Cities of the United Kingdom 


(With population over 200,000) 
1951 


1953 1951 1953 
census est, census est. 
London (greater), Nottingham, Eng. . 306,055 311,500 
Eng. . . . . .8,347,923 8,334,000 Hull (Kingston-upon- 
London (county Hull), Eng. . 299,105 299,400 
_and city), Eng. .3,347,982 3,343,000 Bradford, Eng. . 292,403 286,600 
Birmingham, Eng. .1,112,685 1,118,500 Newcastle upon 
Glasgow, Scot. . .1,089,767 1,085,000 Tyne, Eng.. . 291,724 289,700 
Liverpool, Eng. . . 788,659 789,700 leicester, Eng. . . 285,181 286,500 
Manchester, Eng. . 703,082 701,800 Stoke-on-Trent, 
Sheffield, Eng. . 512,850 507,600 Engi) aie 275,115 273,700 
Leeds, Engines 505,219 505,500 Coventry, Eng. . 258,245 263,000 
Edinburgh, Scot. 466,761 470,500 Cardiff, Wales . 243,632 246,600 
Belfast, N.lre. . 443,671 444,200 Portsmouth, Eng. 233,545 245,800 
Bristol, Eng. 442,994 444,200 Plymouth, Eng. . 208,012 221,400 
Table IIl_—United Kingdom, Membership of Main Religious Groups, 
1955 Estimates 
(In thousands) 
England Wales Scotland Northern Ireland* Total 
Anglicant ai 5,470 250 108 3537 6,181 
Roman Catholic . . . 2,897 114 774 475* 4,260 
Presbyteriant . .. . 69 2078 1,292|| 410* 1,978 
Methodist] 689 4] 14 67* 811 
Congregational** 220 12177 ENS) 2 378 
Baptist** . 202 100 19 5 326 
Jewish . 429 4 15 2 450 


*Figure for four largest denominations in Northern Ireland represent “professions” (1951 
census) rather than full membership or communicant status: they are therefore probably too 
high in comparison with those for corresponding denominations in the other three countries. 
{Established Church of England; disestablished Church in Wales, Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land, Church of Ireland; figures are for “persons definitely attached,” according to parish 
records, in 1953. {Figures are for full membership. §Calvinistic Methodist Church. ||Com- 
municants, established Church of Scotland; other small Scottish Presbyterian bodies are 
excluded. {|Figures are for full membership in 1953, Methodist conference churches only; 
Independent Methodists (U.K., 1953) 9,000, Wesleyan Reform union (G.B., 1952) 6,000. 
**Figures are for full membership, 1955 est. {{Mainly Welsh Independents (latest est.). 

Note: In England, Presbyterians, Methodists (including Independent Methodists and Re- 
form union), Baptists, Congregationalists (including Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion chap- 
els) and Moravians (1955: 3,000 communicants) are linked by the Free Church Federal 
council. Other important Christian bodies were (1954 U.K. figures): the Brethren (Ply- 
mouth Brethren) 80,000; Churches of Christ (164 churches); Salvation Army (132,000); 
Friends (Quakers) 21,000. 


Language: English is almost universally spoken, but in Wales 
(1951 census) 1.7% of the population spoke Welsh only and 
28.9% spoke both languages; in Scotland (1951 census), 2,652 
spoke Gaelic only and 91,630 spoke both languages; in the Isle of 
Man 528 spoke English and Manx. Queen, Elizabeth II (q.v.). 
Prime minister in 1956: Sir Anthony Eden (q.v.). 

The following is a list of cabinet members of Great Britain 
on Deca, 1050: 


Post 

Prime minister and first lord of the treasury . 
Lord president of the council. . . . 
Lord privy seal and leader of the house of 

commons es ieee Ey Stew 
Chancellor of the exchequer . 
ibayge! (Olrevereniere 5 6 So o ave 
Secretary of state for foreign affairs . 


Secretary of state for the home department and 


minister for Welsh affairs . : 
Secretary of state for Scotland. . . . 


Secretary of state for commonwealth relations . 


Secretary of state for the colonies . 
Paymaster-general . 

Minister ofsdetense™ =) 4 "au. eee 
Minister of housing and local government . 


Name 
Sir Anthony Eden 
Marquess of Salisbury 


R. A. Butler 
Harold Macmillan 
Viscount Kilmuir 
Selwyn Lloyd 


Gwilym Lloyd-George 
James Stuart 

Earl of Home 

A. T. Lennox-Boyd 
Sir Walter Monckton 
Antony Head 
Duncan Sandys 


Peter Thorneycroft 

D. Heathcoat Amory 

Sir David Eccles 

Iain Macleod 

Lord Selkirk 

Patrick Buchan-Hepburn 


President of the board of trade . AN sae 
Minister of agriculture, fisheries and food . 
Minister ot educations, =m equa) ence 
Minister of labour and national service . 
Chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster . 
Minister of works . 

History.—The year 1955 ended with a renewal of unfriendly 
exchanges between Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. The Soviet 
government leaders, N. S. Khrushchev and N. A. Bulganin, tour- 
ing India and Burma, angered the British people by many pro- 
vocative statements, in particular when they blamed the western 
powers for World War II. 

Consideration by parliament of the major problem of inflation 
began early in 1956 with a declaration (Jan. 18) by the prime 
minister, Sir Anthony Eden, that price stabilization would be 
encouraged by all possible means. He also promised a drive 
against monopolistic practices in industry. os 

There was at this time much top-level diplomatic activity and 
discussion on the international! situation, with Eden and Selwyn 
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DUKE OF EDINBURGH (right) talking to his children, Prince Charles and 
Princess Anne, before taking part in a polo match at Windsor Great Park, 
Eng., in June 1956 


Lloyd, secretary of state for foreign affairs, arriving in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Jan. 30 for informal talks with Pres. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and the U.S. secretary of state, John Foster Dulles. 
At home, television gained new devotees; considerably more 
than 5,000,000 licences were in circulation, and commercial 
television, which had been inaugurated in Sept. 1955, announced 
plans for expansion to the midlands, which were put into effect 
later in the year. 

February began with the planned revelation that the former 
British diplomats D. Maclean and G. Burgess were in Moscow, 
and continued with further credit restrictions and another in- 
crease in the bank rate. The house of commons decided in favour 
of the abolition of hanging, but a measure to this effect was 
subsequently rejected by the house of lords, and the year ended 
with the publication of a government bill proposing to retain 
the death penalty only in certain exceptional cases. 

After the tour of Nigeria by Queen Elizabeth II and the duke 
of Edinburgh in January and February, March began with sensa- 
tional and ominous international news which was to continue, 
with increasing emphasis, throughout the year. The dismissal of 
Lieut. Gen. J. B. Glubb as commander of the Arab legion on 
March 2 was followed on March 9g by the deportation of Arch- 
bishop Makarios III from Cyprus on the charge that he had 
actively encouraged terrorists. 

The evacuation by British troops of the Suez Canal Zone co- 
incided with visits of Soviet leaders to Britain. First G. M. 
Malenkov, the former chairman of the council of ministers, made 
a three-weeks’ tour, and then N. S. Khrushchev and N. A. Bul- 
ganin paid a visit (April 18-28). The latter was marked by a 
series of talks with British ministers and by a quarrel with the 
Labour party following incidents at a dinner given by the Labour 
party executive at the house of commons. 

On this occasion H. T. N. Gaitskell, leader of the Labour party, 
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had asked the Soviet leaders to use their influence to obtain the 
release of Social Democrats imprisoned in the U.S.S.R. and 
east European countries. Khrushchev retorted angrily to this 
request and attacked the Labour party after his return to 
Moscow. 

On May 1s talks in London on the future of the constitution 
of Singapore broke down, mainly over the question of internal. 
security, and June saw a worsening of the situation in Cyprus 
with a great increase in terrorist activity. 

On July 26 there occurred the event which was to have the! 
gravest repercussions throughout the rest of the year. Egypt 
proclaimed its nationalization of the Suez Canal company, a 
decision which, it was alleged, had been provoked by the U.S. 
and British announcements that they would not finance th 
Aswan dam scheme which was to irrigate much of Egypt’s parche 
land. 

The British and the French denounced the decision as an ac 
of plunder and took precautionary military measures. Britis 
families were evacuated from the Canal Zone and an internationa 
conference was convened in London at which only 2 of the 2 
invited countries—Egypt and Greece—were not present. 

Egypt proposed further discussions through the United } Nations] 

aimed primarily at a revision of the 1888 convention and, on} 
Aug. 27, announced the arrest of two Britons and four Egyptiangs 
and then two more Britons in connection with an alleged spy 
ring. So tension mounted while embassy and oil officials _ 
newspaper correspondents were expelled from Egypt. 

On the farms heavy rains in July, August and much of Septem. 
ber were responsible for a particularly difficult harvest. The 
increased number of combine harvesters and drying plants made 
it possible eventually to rescue almost all the corn crops but 
drying costs were exceptionally high. Harvesting of potatoes ang 
sugar beets later in the year was also difficult and expensive | 
but milk production was increased by the excellent growth. of 
grass. 

In the late summer and autumn there was no cessation of the 
cataract of events surrounding the Suez canal dispute. Parlia- 
ment had been recalled from its summer recess. A second and 
then a third London conference were held and the decision taken) 
to set up a Suez Canal Users’ association, and as the Security 
council was called upon to consider Anglo-French and Egyptian 
points of view, the gravity of the situation was increased by 
news of border friction between Israel and Egypt. 

Drama became nearly continuous. Army reservists who hac 
been called up for the emergency held protest meetings in both! 
Cyprus and Malta, and the Labour party conference—at whick 
Aneurin Bevan was elected party treasurer—and the Conserva+ 
tive party conference were inevitably much concerned with in) 
ternational affairs. The U.S.S.R. took the stage with a threat tdi 
veto the Anglo-French Suez plan. 

On Oct. 17 Queen Elizabeth II opened Britain’s first nuclea 
power station at Calder Hall. This was the first such statior! 
to be completed in the world, and aroused widespread interest® 
On Oct. 15 the duke of Edinburgh started on a world tour, visit : 
ing Kenya, the Seychelles Islands, Ceylon, Malaya and New 
Guinea on his way to open the Olympic games at Melbourne 
Austr., on Nov. 22. Thereafter he visited New Zealand and was to 
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by Egypt and on Oct. 31 British and French bombers cea 
military targets in Egypt. | 


GREAT BRITAIN, 1956 


People made the news. Throughout the summer English cities experienced scenes like 
{that at top, left, in connection with the showing of a U.S. motion picture featuring 
“rock and roll’ music. In April Irish nationalists made a daylight theft of a painting 
rom the Tate gallery, London, after first advising a photographer to be present. Former 
1U.S. president Harry S. Truman was award- 
ded an honorary degree at Oxford (top, right) 
during his visit to England in the spring. 
‘Shown with him in the photograph is Mrs. 
Truman. In August British paratroops were 
esent to the mideast (right) and later par- 
ticipated in the Anglo-French invasion of 
fEagypt. Nina Ponomareva (bottom, left), So- 
viet athlete, was arrested in London on a 
jeharge of stealing five women’s hats. The en- 
wsuing diplomatic difficulties caused a can- 
écellation of the track meet in which she was 
to appear. The mysterious disappearance of 
frogman Lionel Crabb (bottom, centre) was 
the subject of considerable speculation in 
l\April. He was reported to have last been seen 
investigating the waters of Portsmouth har- 
hour where two Soviet warships were an- 
lehored during the visit of Premier Nikolai 
Iganin and Nikita Khrushchev to Eng- 
land. Bulganin is shown at bottom, right, 
Higaving New college, Oxford, after an inspec- 
ition of the university 
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REFINERY FIRE at Essex, Eng., Sept. 24, 1956. Four thousand tons of fuel 
oil were burned before London firemen checked the blaze 


This precipitated an international storm. The Anglo-French 
action was widely condemned and the UN general assembly called 
for an immediate cease-fire. In a number of debates in the house 
of commons the opposition condemned the government’s policy 
in the most vigorous terms; on Nov. 1 there was such uproar 
that the speaker had to suspend the session for half an hour. 
The vote of censure moved by the opposition on this date was 
defeated by a majority of 69. In neither party, however, was 
opinion unanimous, Two junior Conservative ministers, Anthony 
Nutting, minister of state for foreign affairs, and Sir Edward 
Boyle, financial secretary to the treasury, resigned their posts, 
while one Labour member resigned his seat. Other members on 
both sides of the house expressed disagreement with their party’s 
policy. Opinion in the country was also sharply divided though 
Gallup polls showed that a majority supported the action taken 
by the government. 

On Nov. 5-6 Anglo-French air-borne and sea-borne forces 
landed at and captured Port Said and Port Fuad and, after first 
attempts at a local cease-fire had proved abortive, Egypt, Israel, 
Britain and France agreed to a cessation of hostilities and the 
United Nations immediately planned the formation of an interna- 
tional police force. 

As a result of the blocking of the Suez canal it was announced 
on Noy. 20 that motor fuel rationing would come into force on 
Dec. 17. Ration books would, in the first instance, be issued for 
a four-month period and the allowance for motorists would be 
for 200 mi. a month. 

On Nov. 23 the prime minister, who was suffering from the 
effects of severe strain following months of anxiety and over- 
work, left upon medical advice for a three-weeks’ rest in Jamaica. 
During his absence R. A. Butler, lord privy seal and leader of 
the house of commons, presided over cabinet meetings, 

Sympathy for the Hungarians, whose revolt was ruthlessly sup- 
pressed by Soviet troops, was widely expressed throughout 
Britain, There were many resignations from the Communist 
party; dockers refused in some cases to load Soviet ships in Brit- 
ish ports, and the National Union of Mineworkers condemned the 
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U.S.S.R. and wrote to the Soviet miners’ union stating tha’ 
British trade unionists could see little hope for successful co 
operation in these “more than tragic circumstances.” The lor 
mayor of London, Sir Cullum Welch, opened a Hungarian relie 
fund which in ten days received contributions of more thai 
£400,000, and Hungarian refugees were welcomed and cared for 

(See also AtoMic ENERGY; BuDGET, NATIONAL; CoMMON 
WEALTH oF NATIONS; Ecypt; EMPLOYMENT; EUROPEAN UNITY 
ForEIcn INVESTMENTS; INTERNATIONAL ‘TRADE; LABOU) 
Unions; NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION; STRIKES 
Unitep NATIONS.) (Rt. Cu.) 4 


Education.—England and Wales (1955): grant-aided, direct grant an’ 
recognized independent schools: nursery 495, pupils 24,272, teachers 1,052: 
primary (including 390 with secondary departments and 3,528 all-ag) 
schools) 24,763, pupils 4,796,763, teachers 160,909; secondary Cincludin: 
307 technical and 55 with technical departments) 5,562, pupils 2,077,816 
teachers 702,102; special (for physically or mentally handicapped chi) 
dren) 743, pupils 58,034, teachers 4,381. Further education (includin 
art schools, 1955): full-time 504, students 63,149; part-time (day) 688 
students 402,239; evening 9,796 (including 9,138 evening institutes, 
pupils 1,901,463; all teachers 11,555. Scotland (1955): public and grant} 
aided schools: nursery 75, pupils 4,540, teachers 150; primary 2,234 
pupils 598,or1, teachers 17,736; secondary (including 634 with primar 
departments) 809, pupils 227,077, teachers 11,203; special 88, pupils 10 | 
117, teachers 632. Independent schools, pupils 21,069. Approved schools 
pupils 1,330. Further education (1955): pupils 236,024 of which 27,47, 
in central institutions and 208,553 in further education centres. Nort 
ern Ireland (1954-55): grant-aided schools; primary 1,635, pupils 207 
393, teachers 6,340; intermediate (including technical intermediate) 5 
pupils 16,721, teachers (excluding technical intermediate, who are als 
employed in institutions of further education) 429; secondary (grammar 
81, pupils 30,899, teachers 1,765; special 14, pupils 1,072, teachers 70 
centres of further education 154 (of which 95 permanent), student 
32,331, teachers 1,500. Universities (1955-56): England 15, full-timi 
students 62,557; Scotland 4, full-time students 14,058; Wales 1, full 
time students 4,714; Northern Ireland 1, full-time students 2,179. Uni 
versity colleges: England 2, full-time students 1,292; Scotland (tech 
nical) 1,315; Wales 1, full-time students 140; Northern Ireiand 1, full 
time students 83. 

Finance and Banking.—Official exchange rate, £1 = U.S. $2.80. Budget 
(1955-56 actual) revenue £4,893,100,000, expenditure £4,496,000,000 
(1956-57 est.) revenue £5,197,500,000, expenditure £4,757,700,00¢ 
Northern Ireland: (1955-56 actual): revenue: £67,023,027, expenditur) 
£66,950,379; (1956-57 est.) revenue £74,262,000, expenditure £74,207, 
000. Total public debt: (March 1955) £26,933,000,000; (March 1956 
£27,774,000,000. Currency circulation (April 1955): £1,640,000,000; 
(April 1056) £1,740,000,000. Deposit money: (April 1955) £5,440,000, 
000; (April 1956) £3,630,000,000. Gold, U.S. and Canadian dolla 
holdings: (April 1955) U.S. $2,686,000,000; (April 1956) U.S. $2,328) 
000,000. 

Foreign Trade.—Imports (1955) £3,886,000,000; exports £3,024,000,000) 
re-exports £119,000,000. Main sources of imports (1955): sterling vs 


40%; continental E.F.U. (European Payments union countries) 22%; U.S 
and Canada 20%; Latin America 6%. Main destinations of exports (1955) | 
sterling area 48%; continental E.P.U. countries 25%; U.S. and Canadiy 
11%; Latin America 4%. ; 

Transport and Communications.—Railways (1955): Great Britain, rout) 
track length 32,400 km.; Northern Ireland (1954) 749 km. Passed 
journeys originating (British railways, 1955) 967,200,000. Freight traffi 
(excluding Northern Ireland, 1955) 34,932,000,000 ton-km. Roads (Marel] 


1954): Great Britain 187,040 mi. Motor vehicles licensed (Nov. 1955) 
passenger 3,472,000; commercial 1,045,100. Air transport (1955): pas! 
senger-km. 2,875,716,000; freight, ton-km. 100,656,000. Shipping: mer) 
chant vessels on British Commonwealth registers, 500 gross tons and ove: 
(Aug. 1956): nontankers 15,416,000 gross tons; tankers 5,518,000 gros 
tons. Shipping movements at U.K. ports (net tons registered, 1955): ent 
tered with cargo, mail only 648,000, others 78,576,000; entered in ballas 
with passengers only 5,892,000, calling for bunker only 324,000, othe 
11,316,000. Telephones (March 1955): 6,483,040 (76.3% with automatii 
dial). Radio licences (Sept. 1955); sound only 9,271,000, sound anc 
television licences 4,884,000. 
Agriculture and Fisheries.—Production (long tons, 1955): wheat 2,599,1 
000; barley 2,936,000; oats 2,709,000; rye, threshed, 19,000; mixed 
corn 510,000; potatoes 6,278,000; sugar beets 4,556,000. Livestock (Juni 
1956): cattle 10,915,000; sheep 23,607,000; pigs 5,522,000; poultry 
92,731,000. Fisheries (total landings, 1954) 76,200 tons. Meat (metric 
tons, 1955): beef and veal 663,000; mutton and lamb 175,000; pork 
693,000. / 
Industry.— Establishments employing rr or more persons 58,921. Tota 
working population: (April 1956) 23,975,000, of whom 16,128,000 wert 
men; (Dec. 1955) 24,018,000, of whom 16,122,000 were men. Armec 
forces: (April 1956) 770,000, of whom 16,000 were women: (Dec. 1955) 
773,000, of whom 17,000 were women. Registered unemployed (excluding 
temporarily stopped) 235,000 in Dec. 1955, 218,000 in April 1956. Inde» 
of production: total (1948 = 100) 3130 in 1954, 137 in 1955). manufac 
turing (1954) 133, (1955) 142. Industrial production (1955): coa 
211,000,000 long tons; gas (available at gas works) 600,600,000 cu.ft.! 
electricity generated 80,148,000,000 kw.hr.; iron ore (28% metal content) 
16,172,000 long tons; pig iron 12,480,000 long tons; crude steel 19,812,00¢ 
long tons; phosphatic fertilizers (P.O; content) 324,000 long ‘tons: cement 
12,516,000 long tons; motor cars 897,560; tractors (10-belt h.p. and over) 
136,944; trucks 268,716; steam locomotives 469; diesel locomotives 760; 
railway coaches 2,211; freight cars 63,859; aircraft (excluding military 
types except those for export) 555, of which 527 for export; merchant 


essels completed, 100 gross tons and over, 1,282; permanent houses and 
ats completed 324,023; woven cotton cloth 1,783,600,000 yd.; woven 
oollen and worsted fabrics 410,040,000 sq.yd. (excluding 28,080,000 
q.yd. of blankets), rayon filament yarn 232.560,000 Ib.; ‘rayon staple 
bre 239,280,000. 
ENCYCLOP#pDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—British Isles (1 : 

ngland (1952); England (1955): Picture of Britain wey See 
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reece The kingdom of Greece occupies the southern part 
» of the Balkan peninsula. Area: 51,182 sq.mi.; the 
| ainland accounts for 41,328 sq.mi.; the islands, of which the 
argest is Crete (3,235 sq.mi.), for 9,854 sq.mi. Pop.: (1951 
ensus) 7,630,587; (1955 est.) 7,973,000. Language (1940): 
reek 93%; Turkish 3%; Macedonian Slav 1.4%; Albanian 
.9% ; Macedo-Rumanian 0.8%. Religion (t940): Greek Ortho- 
ox 96.5% ; Roman Catholic 0.4% ; Moslem 1.9%; Jewish 0.7%. 
hief towns (1951 census, municipal area only): Athens (cap.) 
65,084 (pop. of greater Athens 1,378,586, including Peiraeeus 
nd suburbs); Peiraeeus 186,014; Salonika (Thessaloniki) 217,- 
49; Patras 79,014. Ruler, King Paul I; prime minister in 1956, 
sonstantinos Karamanlis. 

History.—Parliament was dissolved on Jan. 10, 1956, and gen- 
jral elections were held on Feb. 19 on the basis of a new and 
jomewhat complex electoral system consisting of a combination 
/{ majority voting and proportional representation. The elec- 
ons were contested by two main political groupings: the Na- 
onal Radical union, a new party formed by the prime minister, 
karamanlis, and comprising most of the elements of the defunct 
hreek Rally together with some Liberals; and the Democratic 
nion, a loose electoral coalition of most of the other parties, 
anging from the right-wing Populist party to the near-Commu- 
‘ist E.D.A. (Union of the Democratic Left). The elections were 
yon by the National Radical union, with 165 seats out of 300, 
md the new Karamanlis government took office on Feb. 209. 
he period which followed was marked by an intensification of 
arty strife, the crown itself becoming involved as a result of 
‘tter controversy as to whether the king’s civil list should be 
aereased and whether senior palace officials should be allowed 
» hold business appointments as well. The inability of the anti- 
overnment parties to co-ordinate their activities, however, 
endered their opposition somewhat ineffectual, and the govern- 
gent’s parliamentary majority remained unimpaired, despite a 
ew individual defections. 

The president of the German Federal Republic, Theodor Heuss, 
aid a state visit to Greece on May 14, the visit being returned 
-y King Paul and Queen Frederika on Sept. 17. The king and 
veen also paid a state visit to France on June 5. Diplomatic 
blations with Rumania were re-established for the first time 
4ter World War II on Aug. 25, when an agreement was also 
igned in Athens regulating various economic matters outstand- 
ag between the two countries. 

Relations with Turkey continued to be strained as a result 
f the Cyprus dispute. Inevitably, the tripartite alliance between 
sreece, Turkey and Yugoslavia became virtually dormant be- 
ause of lack of contact and mutual consultation between two 
f its members; in contrast, relations between Greece and Yugo- 
‘avia became more cordial, and President Tito and his wife 
pent several days in Corfu in July as guests of King Paul and 
dueen Frederika. Karamanlis and Evanghelos Averoff, the for- 
ign minister, paid a visit to Belgrade on Dec. 4 for discussions 
‘ith President Tito aimed at reactivating the tripartite treaty. 
The political and diplomatic scene continued to be dominated 

the Cyprus question, relations with Great Britain becoming 
‘rogressively worse during the year to the extent that Greece 
eclined the invitation to the London conference on Suez in 
cugust “in view of the conditions under which the Conference 
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is being convoked and the well-known circumstances prevailing 
in Greece today.” 

The deportation of Makarios III (q.v.), the archbishop of 
Cyprus, to the Seychelles Islands on March 9 led to demonstra- 
tions in Athens, Salonika and other cities, where clashes occurred 
with troops and police; and the Greek ambassador to London, 
Vasilios Mostras, was recalled on March 13. A nation-wide strike 
in protest at the deportation culminated in a half-hour “silent 
protest” during which all streets were deserted, traffic stopped 
and church bells tolled throughout the country. The first exe- 
cution of Cypriots by the British authorities on May 10 and 
the deportation from London to Greece of a Greek priest, the 
Rev. Kallinikos Machairiotis, on June 12 produced further mani- 
festations of popular resentment, and three persons were killed 
and 124 injured (59 of them police) in rioting which broke out 
in Athens. Athens radio broadcasts, the tone and contents of 
which had already drawn representations from the British govern- 
ment, began to be systematically “jammed” by the British au- 
thorities on March s. 

Spyros Theotokis, the foreign minister, was obliged to resign 
on May 27 following violent attacks by the parliamentary oppo- 
sition—echoed to some extent by the Cyprus Ethnarchy council 
—to the effect that he was not pressing the case for Cypriot 
self-determination with sufficient vigour. He was succeeded by 
Averoff, who declared on taking office that the government would 
continue to give the fullest support to the vindication of the 
Cypriot people’s struggle and would spare no effort to secure 
the release of the exiled archbishop of Cyprus. 

Karamanlis led the Greek delegation to the UN general assem- 
bly in November, and while in the United States had talks with 
Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower. Greece’s recourse to the United 
Nations with regard to Cyprus was countered by a British com- 
plaint on the same subject, and on Nov. 14 the general assembly 
decided, by unanimous vote, to include the following item on 
its agenda: “Question of Cyprus. (a) Application, under the 
auspices of the United Nations, of the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples in the case of the population 
of the Island of Cyprus. (b) Complaint by the United Kingdom 
of support from Greece for terrorism in Cyprus.” 

The island of Santorini (Thera) was shaken by an earthquake 
on July 9, when 55% of the houses were destroyed or badly dam- 
aged, 48 people were killed and 64 were injured. The neighbour- 
ing islands of Kalymnos and Amorgos were also affected. 

(See also Cyprus; TURKEY.) ((SpG, 181.) 


Education.—Schools: primary (1953) 9,298, pupils (1955-56) 918,909, 
teachers (1953) 20,164: secondary (1955-56, including technical, 148 
extension and 40 commercial schools) 469, pupils 186,556, teachers (1952— 
53) 6,078. Teachers’ training colleges (1952-53) 14, students (average 
since 1950) 3,000. Institutions of higher education (1953-54) 7, students 
11,711, of which 6,658 at 2 universities. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: drachma (introduced on May 1, 
1954, and equal to 1,000 old drachmas), with an exchange rate of dr. 30 
to the U.S. $1. Budget (1952-53 final): revenue dr. 7,020,900,000, ex- 
penditure dr. 6,632,000,000; (1954-55 est.) revenue dr. 12,069,000,000, 
expenditure dr. 10,361,000,000. Internal debt (June 1954) dr. 6,432,900,- 
000: external debt dr. 2,403,000,000. Currency circulation: (March 1955) 
dr. 3,770,000,000, (March 1956) dr. 3,970,000,000. Deposit money: 
(March 1955) dr. 6,360,000,000, (March 1956) dr. 7,030,000,000. Gold 
holdings, central bank, (Dec. 1954) U.S. $10,800,000, (Dec. 1955) U.S. 
$10,900,000. 

Foreign Trade.—(1955) Imports dr. 11,465,000,000; exports dr. 5,484,- 
000,000. Main sources of imports: Germany 17%; Italy 11%; other con- 
tinental E.P.U. (European Payments Union countries) 23%; U.S. and 
Canada 19%: U.K. 11%. Main destinations of exports: Germany 25%: 
Italy 15%; other continental E.P.U. 20%; U.K. 10%; U.S. and Canada 
13%. Main exports (1955): tobacco 42%; raisins 16%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1953) 22,900 km. Motor ve- 
hicles in use (1954): passenger 16,600; commercial 25,600. Railways 
(1955) 2,700 km.; passenger-km. (1954) 874,000,000; freight, ton-km. 
(1954) 387,600,000. Shipping, merchant vessels of too gross tons and 
over (July 1955) 350; total tonnage, 1,245,388. Telephones (Jan. 1955) 
109,700. Licensed radio receivers (1954) 507,000. 

Agriculture.—-Production (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses): 
wheat 1,336,000 (1,219,000); barley 224,000 (231,000); oats 156,000 
(149,000); maize 288,000 (258,000); potatoes 438,000 (442,000); rice 
61,000 (86,000); olives 496,000 (553,000); tobacco 99,500 (67,400) ; 
oranges etc. 145,000 (153,000); lemons 39,000 (41,000); cotton, lint 


* cottonseed 116,000 (85,000); figs 118,000 (117,000) ; 
ive oil rrs.000 (124,000); Wine 3,750,000 hl. (4,230,000 hl.); raisins 
100,500 ; y: currants (1953) 77,000; sultanas (1953) 38,000, 
Livestock (Sept. 1955): cattle 917,000; sheep 8,738,000; Pigs 003,000; 
1,000; buffaloes goats 


horses 317,000; mules 203,000; asses 50 73,000; 
sept ra) 2.56 

(Sept. 1954) 4,510, f. es. Z $y 
industry —Fuel and power: lignite (1955) 900,000 metric tons; elec 
ici ~> manufactured gas (1954) 17,800,000 


ros4): bauxite 354,000; magnesite 103,- 
ore (metal content) ro,$eo; iron ore (50% 

cotton yarn 23,880. Index of 
Cost-of-living index (March 


,O 
Oo, 
1¢ cement 864,000; 
1956; 1953—100) 125. 


4A BrITannica Frrus—Greece (1955); People of Greece 


A large island (840,000 sq.mi., more than four- 
fifths covered by an ice cap), Greenland is part 


Greenland. 


of the kingdom of Denmark, in the North Atlantic ocean, north- 


west of Iceland. Pop.: (1951 census) 24,159, distributed in set- 
tlements along the west coast except for 1,697 on the east coast; 
1,269 Europeans (mostly Danes), the rest native Greenlanders 
(Eskimoes) ; (1955 est.) 26,000. Languages: Danish and Eskimo. 
Religion: Lutheran. Capital, Godthaab (1945 census) 970 (sec- 
ond governor's seat, Godhavn). Governor general in 1956, Poul 
Hugo Lundsteen. 

History.—Difiiculties in getting the necessary capital for the 
fishing industry and for sheep farming caused Augo Lynge, the 
Greenland member of the felketing, to propose (Oct. 18, 1956) 
that the United States pay an annual rent for its use of the 
Greenland air bases and that these payments be used as capital 
investment in Greenland industry. The proposal was rejected by 
H. C. Hansen, the Danish premier. Lynge also called for repre- 
sentation in the Greenland Jandsraad (local council) of the small, 
distant settlements of Angmagssalik and Scoresbysund on the 
easter coast. 

The exploitation of the lead and zinc deposits at Mestersvig in 
northeast Greenland resulted in 1956 in increased shipments 
valued at about 10,000,000 Kr. 

(See also DENMARK.) 

Education—Infant and primary schools (1953-54): 162, 
teachers 302. Other schools (1951): postprimary 3, pupils 71 
technical 1, pupils 43, teachers 6; schools 15, pupils soo, teachers 
48. Institutions of higher educa lecturers 6. 

Finance—Mfonetary unit: Danish krone, valued in 1956 at 14.477 cents 
U.S. Budget (1953-54; 1954-55 Im parentheses): revenue 4,813,000 Kr. 


(H. Ln.) 


pupils 4,608, 
, teachers 12; 


ats 35, 


(4,733,000 Kr.): expenditure 35,021,000 Kr, (35,421,000 Kr.). 
22 32 
. including 04,064,000 


Foreign Trade—(ro55) Imports 78,256,000 Kr. 
Kr. from Denmark, 4,254,000 Kr. from the U.S. 
including 25,094,000 Kr. to Denmark, 4.157.000 Kr. to the US. 

Agriculture and Fisheries — Livestock (1954): sheep 21,258; poultry 2,- 
449; horses 144; goats 14; cattle 61. Exports (metric tons, 1955 fresh 
Ash 1.36e; salted, dried and smoked fish 7,171; fish preparations 131; 
whale and fish oil 1,240: hide skins 143. 

Mining.— Exports (metri 
33.512 to Denmark and 8, 


cyrolite, crude, 41,792, including 


Grenada: see Winpwarp ISLANDs. 


Gronchi Giovanni (1887- Hs Ttalian statesman, was 

’ born at Pontedera, It., near Pisa, It., 
Sept. ro, the son of a bookkeeper. He was educated at Pisa uni- 
versity and joined the Christian Democratic movement founded 
in 1902 by Romolo Murci. He served in the Italian army in 
World War I and in rorg he helped Luigi Sturzo to found the 
Partito Popolare Italiano. From rgrg he sat in the chamber of 
deputies and was also the secretary-general of the (Christian) 
Confederazione Italiana 


dei Lavoratori. In the first Mussolini 


= ~ Pega neal + tt tans ars =< = _ . 
cabinet, formed in Oct. 1022. Gronchi was undersecretary for in- 
dustry and commerce. He resigned when in Aug. 1923 the PPI. 


went over to the opposition. In rg27 he retired to private life 
and devoted his energies to industry. Returning to politics in 
1943, he represented with Alcide de 
Partito Democratico Cristiano in th 
mittee. From 


Gasperi the underground 
e National Liberation com- 
une 1944 to June 1946 he was m 


, 


Us Ss 


- ~ 4 
ter for indus- 
} 


four successive cabinets. Elected in June 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER greeting President Gronchi of Italy in W 


ashingter| 
D.C., during the latter's visit to the U.S. in 1956. Others shown in the photo! 
graph are Mrs. Eisenhower (second from left), U.S. ambassador to Italy, Clar/ 
Boothe Luce (centre) and U.S. secretary of state, John Foster Dulles (next t) 
Gronchi) 


1946 to the constituent assembly, he became the leader of thé 
P.D.C. group. In April 1948 he was elected to the new chambe | 
of deputies and on May 8 was elected speaker. He was re-elected 
to the chamber in June 1952, and continued to serve as speaker} 
On April 29, 1955, on the fourth ballot, he was elected presiden} 
of the republic, receiving 658 votes out of a possible 843. Fron) 
Feb, 27 to March 2, 1956, he paid an official visit to the United 
States and addressed the joint session of the U.S. congress; dur] 
ing March 3-6 he was the guest of Canada; and during April 
25-27 he paid an official visit to France. | 


Group Insurance: see INsuRANCE. 


G d This French overseas département in the 
ua eloupe. Lesser Antilles consists of two main and fivi 
smaller islands. Total area: 687 sq.mi. Pop. (1946 census) 278, 
464; (1954 census) 229,120, mainly coloured (Negro or mixed) 
Language: French and creole French. Religion: Roman Catholic} 
Chief towns (pop., 1954 census): Basse-Terre (cap.) 11,837) 
Pointe-a-Pitre 26,160. 

Prefect (from May 1956) Guy Malines. 


History.—In the elections to the French national assembly 
held on Jan. 2, 1956, the successful candidates were two Call 
munists and a Radical (Pierre Monnerville). | 

On Aug. rr, Gen. Charles de Gaulle arrived in Guadeloupe or 
& visit. 

On Aug. r2 a violent cyclone hit the island, laying waste the 
plantations and severing communications by road. Casualties 
amounted to 6 killed and 22 injured, with 600 houses destroyed 

(Hv. De.) 


Foreign Trade—(ro55) Monetary unit: metropolitan French frane 
valued at 350 fr. to U.S. $1. Imports 13,000,000.000 fr., including 10,000; 
000,000 fr, from France. Exports 11,800,000,000 fr.; almost all to coum 
tries of the French union. Principal-exports: bananas 4,700,000,000 ff. 
Sugar 5,800,000,000 fr. 


iY Guam is the largest and southernmost island of the 
vam. Marianas, lying in the Pacific ocean at 13° 26’ N. lat 
and 144° 39’ E. long., about 5,100 mi. W. of San Francisco, Calif. 
3.340 mi. W. of Honolulu and 1,500 mi. E. of Manila. Area: 206 
Sq-mi. Pop.: (1950 census) 59,498; (1955 est.) 36,000, excluding 
U.S, military and administrative personnel. Agana is the capita 
with a population in rgso of 1.330. Other important towns ar 


inajana and Inarajan. The Guamanians are Chamorros, and 
eir religion is predominantly Roman Catholic. 

History.—The platform of the U.S. Democratic party adopted 
bt the Chicago, IIl., convention in Aug. 1956 included a plank 
favouring increased self-government for Guam. 

Governor Ford Q. Elvidge, who was appointed in April 1953, 
esigned in June 1956. William T. Corbett, secretary of Guam, 
erved as acting governor until Oct. 2, 1956, when Pres, 
wight D. Eisenhower appointed Richard Barrett Lowe, gover- 
nor of American Samoa since 1953, to the office. 

In 1955 and 1956 the economy of Guam continued to expand 
with increases in agricultural production and the establishment of 
mew commercial and industrial enterprises. To a large extent this 
xpansion was the result of the development of Guam as an 
portant U.S. military base. The government played an impor- 
ant role in the economy through the establishment of the Guam 
inance and Development agency, which makes loans to farmers 
nd businessmen for development purposes. Out of a total of 
fsg00,000 authorized for this purpose as of June 30, 1955, $542,- 
hoo had been loaned. 

| In 1956 Guam served as the headquarters of the government of 
lhe Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands and of the U.S. air 
jorce’s strategic air command in the Pacific. 


Education.—In 10955 there were 22 public elementary and junior high 
chools with 8,707 pupils and 290 teachers; 1 high school with 1,966 
tudents and 72 teachers; and the territorial college at Agana with 282 
tudents. There were also 8 parochial schools, and a missionary junior col- 
hee. Instruction is given in English. About 84% of the population was 
terate according to the 1940 census. About 22% of the island’s expendi- 


' res went for educational purposes during the 1954-55 fiscal year. 

| Finance.—During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, Guam’s expendi- 
res amounted to $9,872,600 and revenues totalled $10,189,700. The Bank 
j America operates a branch on Guam and in 1954 the Guam Savings and 
joan Echciattin. formed by a group of local businessmen, began operations. 
| Production and Trade.—Agricultural production on 2,036 planted acres 
, the year ending June 30, 1954, included (in pounds): corn 665,140; 
itrus fruit 8,350; muskmelon 162,040; bananas 550,661; taro 196,440: 
@eet potatoes 63,030; cassava 142,275: pineapple 24,680; yams 32,895; 
fatermelon 36,275; papaya 258,340; sugar cane 33,040; avocado 37,270: 
Jango 42,335; green beans 56.426; eggplant 47,911; tomatoes 21,770; 
meumber 57,820; squash 13,810; and rice, grown for the first time in 
jauy years, 13,735. The fish catch in the year ending June 30, 1955, totalled 
76,000 lb. In 1954 Guam had 11.895 hogs, 6,136 cattle and 171,840 
@ickens. 

l In 1955 there were 14 industrial establishments which in the 12 months 
ding June 30, 1955, produced 891.437 cases of soft drinks, 5,983 tons of 
le. 3,800,000 cu.ft. of oxygen gas and 48,000 cu.ft. of acetylene gas. In 
te fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. imports totalled $23,131,132 and ex- 
rts $4,507,348. Guam’s imports came in descending order of importance 
wm the United States. Japan, the Philippines and the Trust Territory. 
& exports went in order of importance to the Trust Territory, the U.S. and 
Dan. 

Transportation and Communications——There are about 80 mi. of paved 
hways in Guam, about 60 mi. of improved secondary roads and about 
bo mi. of village streets. There are no railways, but five military airfields, 
be@ of which are major air bases. , ; 

Guam’s first commercial radio station, WKUAM, began operations in 
5 54. Radio facilities also exist through the U.S. armed forces radio net- 
srk and the Andersen field radio station. There are three newspapers. of 
inich one is an English daily and the other two an English and a Chamorro 
bekly. There are 12 motion-picture theatres. (S. Nr.) 


varanteed Annual Wage: see Lazour UNIONS. 


A Central American republic, Guatemala is 
atemala. bounded by Mexico, British Honduras, Honduras 
hd El Salvador. Area: 42.042 sq.mi.; pop.: (1950 census) 2.- 
»8,122; (1955 est.) 3.325.000. Capital: Guatemala city (1950 
Mnsus) 284,276; (1953 est.): 319,379. Other urban centres 
950 census, with 1953 est. in parentheses) are Antigua Guate- 
ala 10,996 (12.545), Chiquimula 8,840 (1 2,146), Coban 7,911 
1,765), Escuintla 9,760 (12,380), Mazatenango 11,067 (13- 
5), Puerto Barrios 15,155 (18,193), Quezaltenango 27 O72 
1,352), Retalhuleu 9.304 (11,436) and Zacapa 8,260 (11,652). 
Tinguage: Spanish. Religion: predominantly Roman Catholic. 
resident in 1956, Col. Carlos Castillo Armas. 
) History.—Guatemala in 1956 was faced with continuing social 
d economic problems and political unrest. New Year’s day 
vwned with the police pursuing plotters who had attempted to 
’ ‘erthrow Pres. Carlos Castillo Armas. About 4,000 leftist-led 
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students criticized Castillo Armas for deporting various plotters. 
He soon readmitted them. The year was marked by constant ac- 
cusations that communists were conspiring inside the government 
and the armed forces. All year liberals and anti-clericals, dis- 
gruntled with the results of the complete victory the regime 
handed itself in the Dec. 1955 congressional and municipal elec- 
tions, expressed fears that the president would become a dictator. 

A new constitution and government-dominated congress began 
functioning on March 1, which was declared a national holiday. 

The president made democratic concessions during the troubled 
year. Foreign and domestic criticism led congress to pass a new 
and more liberal press law. Castillo Armas signed the long- 
awaited agrarian reform law, although the distribution of pub- 
lic lands to peasants was slow and small-scale as in 1955. Castillo 
Armas also approved a new anti-communist labour code contain- 
ing various grounds for firing unsatisfactory workers. 

Labour remained weak and dissaffected after two years of 
“liberation” government. The Inter-American Regional Organi- 
zation of Workers accused the regime of misusing restrictive 
laws drafted to curb communists, encouraged by companies hos- 
tile to free, strong unions. In two years, only six collective bar- 
gaining agreements had been signed, five with U.S. companies. 
Nevertheless, despite the anti-labour climate and a two-month 
state of siege in mid-1956, the utility union in Guatemala City 
and the port workers in Puerto Barrios won pay increases from 
the foreign-owned companies. 

Student rioting flared up in June with four killed, followed by 
a state of siege. Urban labour, peasants and liberals attacked 
upper-class clericalism and arbitrariness and government favours 
to the few. Guatemala continued to claim British Honduras, as- 
sailing ‘“‘colonialism.” 

Castillo Armas inaugurated the first meeting of the Central 
American Committee of Industrial Organizations of the United 
Nations to promote regiona! economic development and low 
tariff walls. Cotton exports rose and sugar again balanced na- 
tional consumption. Extraordinary activity began in oil explora- 
tion, as Guatemala approved 22 of 29 applications for oil leases 
in the northern wilderness. U.S. oil companies and banks showed 
great interest in Guatemala’s petroleum prospects. In the same 
jungle area, the government signed contracis to sell to two U.S. 
companies mahogany and cedar stands on 2,800,000 ac. of rain 
forest; according to the contracts, five seedlings had to be planted 
for every log sawed. The mills were to furnish their workers with 
schools, housing and hospitals. 

A missing link in the Inter-American highway was completed 
late in the year with U.S. help. The U.S. granted additional de- 
fense funds and another $5,000,000 of economic aid. The govern- 
ment and the U.S. utility serving the capital jointly planned 
to add 50,000 kw. of hydroelectric power. 

(See also HONDURAS. ) (R. Hn.) 


Education.—In 1953 there were 3,537 primary schools with 7,809 teach- 
ers and 191,330 pupils and 125 postprimary schools with 2,234 teachers 
and 17,251 pupils. University education was available at the University 
of Guatemala, which had 8 faculties and matriculation of 4,005 in 1954. 
The 1950 census showed that 72.2% of those 7 yr. and over were illiterate. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the quetzal, at par with the U.S. dollar. 
The 1956-57 budget (July 1—June 30) balanced revenue and expenditure 
at $77,875,723. In 1954-55 revenue totalled $76,157,900 and expenditure 
$74,274,900. The national debt was said to total $41,000,000 on 
June 30, 1954. Currency in circulation (Jan. 35; 1956) totalled $51,800,- 
000: demand deposits, $36,100,000. National jicome (gross national prod- 
uct at market prices) was estimated at $569,100,000 in 1954. The cost-of- 
living index (Guatemala city) stood at 112 in May 1956 (1953 =100). 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1955 (unadjusted for banana 
undervaluation) totalled $98,699,900; imports, $104,316,000, Leading ex- 
ports were coffee (76%), bananas (10%), chicle (1%), essential oils (1%) 
and lumber. Leading customers were the U.S. (74%), the Netherlands 
(7%), Belgium (5%) and Germany (3%); leading suppliers, the US. 
(64%), Germany (7%), the Netherlands Antilles (6%) and Mexico (5 To). 

In 1953 there were 725 mi. of main line railway; freight carried totalled 
980,000 metric tons in 1955. Surfaced highways totalled about 3.470 mi. 
in 1951. On Jan. 1, 1955, there were 9,658 automobiles, 7,696 trucks and 
1,712 buses. Telephones (Jan. 1, 1955) numbered 9,043, of which 80.5% 
were automatic. 
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Agriculture —Exports in 1955 included coffee 970,000 bags of 132 Ib. 
each, bananas 5,298,335 stems, chicle 2,231,000 Ib., essential oils 709,800 
lb., lumber 7,330,000 sq.ft. Preliminary production estimates for 1955-56 
included coffee 1,080,000 bags, cotton 42,000 bales of 500 lb. gross weight, 


centrifugal sugar 36,000 short tons, noncentrifugal sugar 60,000 tons, maize 
510,000 tons. In 1954 there were 1,218,000 cattle, 435,000 pigs, 865,000 


sheep and 189,000 horses. _ ; -— : 
Manufactures—The 1953 industrial census (preliminary figures) showed 


943 industrial establishments with five or more employees; they had a 
total of 17,637 employees. Most important were beverages, textiles, food- 
stuffs and clothing. Cement production totalled 79,0co metric tons In 1955, 
beer 11,056,100 |., plywood 6,282,716 sq.ft. Installed electric energy ca- 
pacity in 1954 was 40,200 kw., about 60% hydroelectric; production 
(public use only) was 101,000,000 kw.hr. in 1955. j (J. W. Mw.) 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA Firms.—Central America (1944). 


Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, John Simon: see 
SocIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

Guiana, British: see British GUIANA. 

Guiana, Dutch: see SuRINAM. 

Guiana, French: see FrReNcH GUIANA. 

Guided Missiles: sce AvIATION, Mrtirary; MUNITIONS. 
Guinea: sce FRENCH UNION; PoRTUGUESE OVERSEAS TERRI- 
TORIES; SPANISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

Guinea, French: see FrReNcH WEST AFRICA. 


‘ The national Amateur Athletic union cham- 
Gymnastics. pionships for men and women were combined 
with final Olympic tryouts in 1956 and provided one of the most 
colourful gymnastic meets ever seen in the United States. The 
15-event program held at Penn State university at University 
Park, Pa., April 27-28 attracted 465 entries. Competition in the 
men’s division was so keen that only two of the 1955 champions 
were able to repeat. They were Abe Grossfeld, unattached of 
Champaign, IIl., on the horizontal bar and James Sebbo of the 
Jersey City (N.J.) department of recreation in tumbling. John G. 
Beckner of the Los Angeles (Calif.) Turners captured the men’s 
all-around laurels, scoring 105.90 points; Karl K. Schwenzfeier 


SOVIET GYMNAST Albert Azaryan posing with his medals and cups in 1956 
Azaryan was proclaimed by the U.S.S.R. as the “world’s gymnastic champion’? 


GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION—HAITI 


of the U.S. air force was second with 102.40 points. All-aroun¢ 
honours in the women’s contests were won by Sandra Ruddick 
representing the Athenaeum Turners of Indianapolis, Ind. Shr 
scored 71.85 points, while Joyce Racek of the Lincoln Turner 
of Chicago, Ill., was runner-up with 68.10 points. 

Men selected for the United States Olympic squad were Johr 
Beckner and his brother Richard Beckner; Karl Schwenzfeier 
Abe Grossfeld; Joseph Kotys, Cleveland (O.) Swiss Turners 
Armando Vega, Penn State university; Gene Wettstone, Peni 
State, manager-coach. Selected as alternates were William Tom 
Los Angeles Turners; John M. Miles, Florida State gymkhana 
and Charles Simms, Los Angeles Turners. Women chosen wer 
Sandra Ruddick; Joyce Racek, Judy Hult Howe, Rocheste 
(Pa.) Turners; Doris Fuchs, Rochester (N.Y.) C.Y.0.; Jacque 
lyn Klein, Lincoln Turners, Chicago; Muriel Davis, Indianapoli 
Athenaeum Turners; Erna Wachtel, Chicago, manager. Alter 
nates chosen were Ingeborg Fuchs, Cleveland Swiss Turners 
Louise W. Wright, Roxborough (Pa.) Turners; and Marie Hoesly 
Madison (Wis.) Turners. The A.A.U. championship winner} 
were as follows: 


Men’s Events 


All-around—John G. Beckner; calisthenics—Chick Cicio, Florida Stat! 
gymkhana; long horse—Charles Simms; side horse—Joseph Kotys; paralle{ 
bars—John G. Beckner; horizontal bar—Abe Grossfeld; still rings—Rich} 
ard A. Beckner; flying rings—Frederick Hoerner, U.S. Naval academy} 
tumbling—James Sebbo: rope climb—Robert Manning, unattached; tram) 
poline—Ronald Munn, Nards Trampoline Club, Tex. I 


Women’s Events 


All-around—Sandra Ruddick; calisthenics—Joyce Racek and Murie 
Davis; balance beam—Sandra Ruddick; side horse vaulting—Sandra Rud 
dick; uneven parallel bars—Sandra Ruddick; tumbling—Barbara Galleher! 
Dallas (Texas) A.C. 


In college gymnastics, the University of Illinois (Urbana) 
won the Western conference team-championship, and the Big Ter, 
rulers went on to triumph in the National Collegiate Athleti! 
association tournament at Chapel Hill, N.C., March 23-24, 1956) 
The Illini scored 1235 points, and Penn State, runner-up, finished 
with 674 points. Army gained honours in the Eastern intercol! 
legiate league by winning all eight of its dual meets during th’ 
season. In the Eastern individual championships, Armando Veg: 
of Penn State won gold medals on the parallel bars and as toj 
scorer in the all-around competition. 


(See also OLympic GAMES.) (Ty Vie 


ENCYCLOP2£ZDIA BRITANNICA FitmMs.—Headsprings in the Gym (1950)4 
Jumps and Pole Vault (1938); Posture and Exercise (1941); Weigh 
Events (1938). 


H aiti The western third of the island of Hispaniola is occu 

« pied by the republic of Haiti; the rest of the island com 
prises the Dominican Republic. Haiti’s area of 10,748 sq.mi 
consists chiefly of mountains, some rising above 8,000 ft., wit] 
large stands of mahogany and other hard woods, and pine at th 
higher altitudes. Arid plateaus and slopes are sparsely settled, bu’ 


i 


hi 


the fertile valleys have the densest population anywhere to b: 
found in the western hemisphere. The population was estimate! 
to be 3,305,000 in 1955. The census of 1950 gave the pepe 
of the larger communities as follows: Port-au-Prince, the capital) 
142,840; Cap-Haitien 24,957; Gonaives 13,534; Térémie 11,138 
Les Cayes 11,835; and St. Mare 10,485. The population is pre 
dominantly of African stock, and only about one-twentieth ar 
chiefly of European origin. French is the official language, an 
the majority speak it; but dialects of the various African tongue. 
mixed with French are used in the villages. | 

President in 1956 to Dec. 6, Paul E. Magloire. 

History.—President Magloire attended the meeting of Ameri. 
can presidents at Panama in July, and visited the United State: 
and other countries during the year. By the winter of 195 5-56 
the setback caused by the great hurricane of Oct. 1954 had beer 


overcome. For ro years before the hurricane the average produc 


(tion of coffee had been about 334,000 bags of 176 lb. each. In 
/1954-55, production fell to 245,000 bags: but for 1955-56, it 
yrose to 350,000 bags. The great Artibonite irrigation project, 
which by 1956 had cost more than $30,000,000, was nearing com- 
pletion, calculated to be achieved early in 1957. The Frederick 
{Snare company expected to export large quantities of bauxite 


jin 1957. A flour mill was established with the help of the Inter- 
‘national Cooperation administration of the United States. The 
|International Bank for Reconstruction and Development loaned 
{ Haiti $2,600,000 to build or improve highways; the Royal Bank 


of Canada participated to the extent of one-sixth of the loan. 
| : ; ; 
_ Paul E. Magloire was president until Dec. 6. 1956, completing 


the six-year term he began in 1950. Relinquishing the presi- 
jdency on that day, although a specific provision of the consti- 
tution authorized his tenure of the presidency until May ts, 
11957, Magloire turned over the office to the chief justice of the 
supreme court, Joseph Nemours Pierre-Louis. Acting under legis- 
lation which designated him commander of the armed forces. 
/General Magloire attempted to quell the disorder incident to a 
ygeneral strike, but on Dec. 12 he left Haiti in voluntary exile, 
\proceeding to Jamaica. The new provisional regime prepared 
\the ground for elections in 1957 and for the termination of 
martial law, which in some parts of the republic had been in 
effect since May 1956. (CEs Mc) 


Education.—In 1953 urban primary schools were reported to have 2,001 
(teachers and 79,859 pupils and rural schools 1,514 teachers and 92,833 
jpupils. In addition, there were 14 national /ycées, 19 private secondary 
schools and 15 professional schools with a total of 8,869 pupils. In the 
1950 population census only 7.9% claimed to have more than two years 
jof schooling, and estimates of illiteracy ranged from 85% to 95%. In the 
1954-55 fiscal year 10.4% of government expenditures was for education. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the gourde, valued in 1956 at 20 cents 
W.S. currency, official rate. Actual government revenue in the fiscal year 
lending Sept. 30, 1955, was $38,194,600 (including nonrecurring credits) ; 
wexpenditure was $34,718,700. The public debt totalled $43,360,732 on 
et. 31, 1955; the deficit in treasury general funds was $5,548,835. The 
W.S. department of commerce estimated U.S. direct private investments in 
4955 at $18,000,000. The cost-of-living index (Port-au-Prince) stood at 
@o8 in March 1956 (1953=100). 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in the trade year 1955 (Oct. 1, 
#954—Sept. 30, 1955) were $34,864,000; imports were $39,196,000. The 
lchief exports were coffee (66%), sisal (16%), sugar (4%), cacao (3%) 
and essential oils (3%): leading imports, cotton textiles (15%), wheat 
four (13%), iron and steel and manufactures (8%), machinery and ap- 
@aratus (7%) and vehicles (6%). Leading customers were the U.S. (49%), 
Belgium (14%), France (14%), Italy (10%) and the Netherlands (3%): 
leading suppliers, the U.S. (66%), Canada (6%), Germany (4%), the U.K. 
14%) and the Netherlands Antilles (4%). 

At the end of 1952 there were upward of 2,000 mi. of roads, more than 
aalf of which were unimproved earth and unsuriaced roads. There were 
8% mi. of public railway and about 75 mi. of industrial trackage. On 
an. 1, 1955, there were 4,970 automobiles, 2,921 trucks and 233 buses. 
Peiephones (Jan. r, 1955) numbered 4,293, 91% of which were automatic 
mnd 84% of which were located in Port-au-Prince. 

Agriculture—Coffee production totalled about 735,000 bags of 132 lb. 
ach in the 1955-56 season. Exports in the trade year 1955 included 
moffee 327,400 bags; sisal 31,189 metric tons; cacao 1,474 tons; raw 
“stton 1,351 tons; bananas 49,288 stems. Exports of essential oils in- 
“Inded vetiver 117,530 lb.; lemon grass 52,350 Ib.; and oil of lemon 
32.350 lb. In 1950 there were an estimated 582,000 cattle, 1,139,000 pigs 
nd 892,000 goats. 

Manufactures.—Sugar production totalled about 65,000 short tons in 
2956. In 1955, 2,890,000 yd. of cotton fabrics were produced. Installed 
electric energy capacity (Dec. 31, 1955) was 25,000 kw. (J. W. Mw.) 
EncycLop@pIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Caribbean Sky Cruise (1955). 
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(1900- ), U.S. attorney and po- 
fail, Leonard Wood litical leader who as chairman of the 
Republican national committee directed the Republican cam- 
oaign in the national election of 1956, was born Oct. 2 at Oyster 
Bay, N.Y. He took a law degree at Georgetown university in 
Nashington, D.C., in 1920, beginning practice the next year in 
New York city. Hall first entered politics in 1926 as a Republican 
vorker and was a member of the New York state assembly from 
927 to 1928, and again from 1934 to 1938. Between these terms 
The was sheriff of Nassau county, N.Y., for two years. From 1939 
ho 1952 he was a member of the U.S. house of representatives for 
he second New York district. As congressman he voted with his 
ellow Republicans on most domestic issues but frequently sup- 
sorted the Truman administration in its requests for additional 
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NATIONAL POLITICAL CHAIRMEN Paul Butler (left), Democrat, and Leonard 
Hall, Republican, meeting in Washington, D.C., Sept. 10, 1956, after being 
summoned to appear before the senate elections subcommittee to give reports 
of campaign contributions and spending 


foreign military and economic assistance. With Sen. William F. 
Knowland of California he advocated stepped-up assistance for 
Chiang Kai-shek and his Chinese Nationalist regime. Hall re- 
signed his congressional post in 1952 to campaign for surrogate 
(probate judicial officer) of Nassau county and was elected. On 
April 10, 1953, he was elected chairman of the Republican na- 
tional committee by unanimous vote. 

As Republican chairman, Hall strove to avert disunity in the 
party ranks and supported Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy as an “‘as- 
set” to the Republicans, though deploring his tactics and his at- 
tack on Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower after the senator’s censure 
by the senate in 1954. Issuing frequent verbal blasts against the 
Democrats, Hall particularly scored their attacks on Vice-Pres. 
Richard M. Nixon and Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson 
during the 1956 election campaign. 


ifs (1905- ), Swedish economist and 
Hammarskjold, Dag statesman and United Nations offi- 
cial, was born at Jonkoping, Swed., July 29, the son of a former 
Swedish prime minister. He graduated from Uppsala university 
in 1925, receiving a law degree in 1930. During 1930-34 he was 
secretary to the Swedish government committee on unemploy- 
ment, and in 1933 became associate professor of political eco- 
nomics at Stockholm university. From 1936 to 1945 he was 
undersecretary of the Swedish department of finance, from 1941 
to 1948 chairman of board of governors of the Bank of Sweden, 
and during 1940-48 he was a member of the Board of Foreign 
Exchange. He became chief Swedish delegate to the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation in 1948 and was vice-chair- 
man of its executive committee, 1948-49. Becoming assistant 
foreign minister in 1949, he entered the cabinet as deputy for- 
eign minister in 1951. On April 7, 1953, he was elected secretary- 
general of the United Nations. 

In Jan. 1956, he visited the middle eastern capitals and an- 
nounced (Jan. 24) that Gamal Abdel Nasser had accepted 
proposals put forward by him for reducing tension in the demili- 
tarized zone at El-Auja, on the Egyptian-Israeli border. From 
June 28 to July ro Hammarskjéld visited Warsaw, Stockholm, 
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Helsinki, Moscow, Minsk, Kiev, Prague, Vienna and Belgrade. 
On his second mission to the middle east (July 19-23) he visited 
Jerusalem, Amman and Cairo. 

The Anglo-French ultimatum to Egypt over the problem of the 
Suez canal began a period of intense activity and responsibility 
for Hammarskjéld. He had at short notice to make arrangements 
for the formation of a UN police force and for its transport to 
Egypt. On Nov. 16 he again visited Cairo and had talks with 
President Nasser in connection with the arrival of the force in the 
Suez canal area. 


Hammer Throw: see TRACK AND FIELD SpPoRTS. 

For the first time since the schism of 1951, the 
Handball. singles champion and other leading players of the 
U.S. Amateur Handball union participated in a National Amateur 
Athletic union tournament. The U.S. Amateur Handball union 
tournament was held in St. Louis, Mo., April 6-14, 1956, and the 
National Amateur Athletic union tournament at the New York 


Athletic club May 14-19. Winners of the two tournaments were 


as follows: 
National Amateur Athletic Union 


Singles 
Parstaboeralien elie. s. .« Ve Jim Jacobs, Los Angeles, Calif. 
SECON cs sic = les, John Sloan, Chicago, Ill. 
IMIKCln tes) cs! | sae is) co. -o Victor Hershkowitz, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Doubles 
Firstimee wlursy eis | smten 6 John Sloan and Phil Collins, Chicago, Ill. 
SGCOnGH els) «. ete) s,-< J. Abate and J. Ingrassia, New York, N.Y. 
Thicke wartse ss cs te 6 Harry Heide and Harry Beattie, New York, N.Y. 
U.S. Amateur Handbail Union 
Singles 
EIPSteapiiaurel ce ene Jim Jacobs, Los Angeles, Calif. 
ECONG Estee) sitcl 6) 51 <e Victor Hershkowiiz, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Thirditemes ‘ellen vences « Phil Collins, Chicago, Ill. 
Doubles 
FUStEta ais s 0-0. 6s Sam Haber and Ken Schneider, Chicago, ill. 
SECON isis le), a!) isp é vic H. Dreyfus and J. Gordon, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mnitdwcutse ti on 6 fs. o\!e M. Singer, Los Angeles, Calif., and A. Stickle, St. Louis, Mo. 


(FR. Ro.) 


Harbours: sce Rivers AND HArgours. 
Harness Racing: see Horse Racine. 


Harriman Averell (1891- ), U.S. political leader, was 

’ born on Nov. 15 at New York city and 
was graduated from Yale university in 1913. Two years later he 
was a vice-president of the Union Pacific railroad, becoming 
chairman of the board of directors in 1932. During World War I 
he organized a shipbuilding and operating company, and in 1920 
he helped found a firm of investment bankers. During the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt administration he was an officer of the Na- 
tional Recovery administration and during 1940-41 served with 
the National Defense Advisory commission and its successor 
agency, the Office of Production Management. In 1941 President 
Roosevelt named him lend-lease expediter to Great Britain and 
later to the U.S.S.R. He was U.S. ambassador to the U.S.S.R. 
from Oct. 1943 to Feb. 1946, and ambassador to Great Britain 
from April to October 1946, when Pres. Harry S. Truman named 
him secretary of commerce. From 1948 to 1950 he was special 
U.S. representative in Europe to supervise administration of the 
European Recovery program; in the latter year he was named 
special assistant to the president and in 1951 director of the 
Mutual Security agency. 

He was an early leading contender for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination at Chicago, IIL, in July 1952, following Presi- 
dent Truman’s decision not to run again for the presidency. On 
the first ballot of the convention he received 1234 votes, and on 
the second 121; he then withdrew and transferred his support 
to Adiai E. Stevenson. 

Harriman was elected governor of New York on the Demo- 
cratic ticket Nov. 2, 1954. He was again considered a major can- 
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didate for the Democratic presidential nomination of 1956 and 
was in fact the principal contender with Stevenson at the Demo- 
cratic convention at Chicago in August. Despite the support of 
former President Truman, however, his bid for the nomination 
failed, and he received only 210 votes to Stevenson’s 9054 on the 
first and only ballot of the convention, Aug. 16. | 
«» Hawaii is an incorporated, organized territory of the 
Hawail. United States. The territory of Hawaii consists of ¢ 
group of eight large islands and numerous islets in the Pacific 
ocean between latitudes 18° 55’ and 22° 15’ N. and between 154° 
so’ and 160° 30’ W. long. The total area of the group is 6,423 
sq.mi. From southeast to northwest, the islands are Hawaii| 
Kahoolawe, Maui, Lanai, Molokai, Oahu, Kauai and Niihau. Ir) 
addition, stretching northward beyond Niihau more than 1,10¢ 
mi., is an archipelago of rocks, reefs and shoals. Also 960 mi 
south of Honolulu and included as part of the city and county 
of Honolulu lies Palmyra, a coral atoll consisting of 55 islets) 
5 mi. long and 24 mi. wide. The largest island in the territory is 
Hawaii, with an area of 4,021 sq.mi. The capital of the territor ' 
is Honolulu, situated on the island of Oahu. Honolulu is a mod} 
ern city with a population of 275,393 as of July 1, 1956. 
The population of the entire territory was approximately 523,% 
359, as of July 1, 1956, exclusive of military and naval persons 
nel. The Japanese and Caucasian groups are the largest. Othe’ 
groups include native Hawaiians and part-Hawaiians, Chinese) 
Filipinos, Koreans, Puerto Ricans and Samoans. 
History.—As a result of a citizen suit seeking to force the 
legislature to reapportion itself as mandated by the Hawaiiar| 
Organic act, federal Judge J. Frank McLaughlin ruled on July 20) 
1956, that Hawaii would hold territory-wide elections in 1956 
This decision was rendered moot when the U.S. congress enactec! 
a law, to take effect with the 1958 elections, reapportioning 
Hawaii’s legislature as provided by the proposed state constitu} 
tion. Statehood legislation again failed to pass the U.S. con} 
gress. } 
A special session of the legislature, called in Sept. 1956 by 
Gov. Samuel Wilder King, passed a bill giving salary increase: 
to government employees and teachers. 1 
Employment in the territory reached its highest level in ter 
years with more than 200,000 persons working in the month o7 
July. Mainland dollar earnings again showed a favourable bal 
ance of income ($745,000,000) over expenditures ($707,000,° 
ooo). The construction industry displaced the tourist trade as! 
third-ranking industry with a value of $94,000,000 in 1955. In 
creased construction of homes, public works and hotel facilitie: 
accounted for the sharp rise in the industry. In the fiscal yea‘) 
1955, 109,798 tourists spent $55,009,000. N 
A new weather observatory, above the 11,000 ft. level on the 
slopes of Mauna Loa on the island of Hawaii, was used to study, 
Mars in its September transit. It was expected that the observa 
tory would be utilized for scientific observations during the In 
ternational Geophysical year in 1957-58. ' 
As a result of the Nov. 6, 1956, election, John A. Burns, Demo: 
crat, was elected delegate to the U.S. congress. In the 1957 Ses: 
sion of the legislature there would be rz Democrats and - 
Republicans in the senate and 18 Democrats and 12 Republicans 
in the lower house. 


_Education.—As of Sept. 1956 there were 205 public schools including 
kindergartens and schools through the 12th grade. These public school: 
had an enrolment of 124,873. The number of teachers and principals in the 
public schools was 4,495. Expenditures for public instruction for the 1955- 
56 fiscal year amounted to $28,979,897. | 

The territory operated one prison system with three units, two of whidl! 
were minimum security projects. In addition, there were two training! 
schools. In 1955-56, the average number of inmates of the prisons was Pe 
training schools, 151. Expenditures for the same period were $984,950 for 
the former and $406,759 for the latter. i 

Public Assistance.—Tahble, I shows the average number of cases assistec 
monthly and expenditures, exclusive of administrative costs, during the 
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Table |.—Public Assistance in Hawaii 


Average number of Average 
cases assisted monthl 
Type of monthly during serene 
assistance 1955-56 1955-56 
a hae erate! Vetta are, tebe: jetta ar eo sltel-% “eo ge | S372) 
RUNUEICDESE ca) Bodie) cells) 0, wi ei. * 0 6 @ si. 6 108 
pendent children and eed 
WEPUIREICEMIS Tce iehiel (ee) lel e «ills. *. « « 3,211 
hildren under foster care Roc iamire et ee 782 rien 
Bbab ied persons. 1,309 49.59 
mpmoral assistance: . ss «01 sic fe Klint « te 3,488 54.20 
| Total expenditures for assistance. . . . we $6,676,161 


scal year 1955-56 by the territorial department of public welfare. 

| During the same period, the territorial department of health allocated 
956,434 to the counties for hospital and medical aid to the indigent and 
ruedically indigent. . 

| Gross unemployment benefit payments, including those to veterans and 
ederal employees, totalled $3,586,962. Claims allowed numbered 183,815. 
| Transportation and Communications.—There were 151,707 taxable passen- 
er cars in the territory on Dec. 31, 1955. The federal aid highway system 
overed 1,139 mi. in 1956. During the year ended June 30, 1956, 1,045 
Werseas vessels arrived and departed from Honolulu harbour. Overseas 
frcoming freight at this port was 2,753,591 tons; outgoing freight, 1,075,- 
lo3 tons. There were 13 airports in operation in the r955—56 fiscal year. 
Dec. 1955, 143,063 telephones were in use in the territory. There were 
commercial radio stations in the territory and 3 television stations in 
honolulu with 3 satellite stations on neighbouring islands. 

Banking and Finance.—In the calendar year 1955, bank clearings amounted 
» $2,838,904,247. Five banks, operating 50 branches, had deposits to- 
\ling $395,392,311 and their assets were $428,471,221. Territorial gov- 
mment general fund expenditures for the fiscal year 1955-56 amounted 
» $60,189,667; the bonded indebtedness of the territory was $59,911,000. 
' The net assessed valuation of real property was $1,017,598,990 for the 
alendar year 1956; the average, unweighted rate of real property tax was 
42.88 per $1,000. For the fiscal year 1955-56, territorial general fund 
"venues were $62,129,506 including transfers and repayments. 

| Production.—Sugar is Hawaii’s principal industry and the value of 1,140,- 
a2 tons of sugar produced in 1955 was approximately $145,500,000 
\cluding the value of by-products. About 218,819 ac. were utilized for 
mgar-cane production. In 1954-55 pineapples were grown on 77,000 ac. of 
nd to produce a pack of 29,413,000 cases of canned fruit and juices 
lalued at more than $110,000,000. The 1954-55 coffee crop was 9,940,000 
|. valued at $6,411,000. The value of fruits, vegetables and other com- 
jercial crops produced in 1955 was about $7,153.000, while the value of 
westock and poultry products was $26,065,co0. During the fiscal year 
955-56, the commercial fish catch totalled 14,807,076 lb. valued at 
129595425. (S. W. K.) 
Mineral Production.—The accompanying table shows tonnages and value 
/ those mineral commodities produced in Hawaii in 1953 and 1954 whose 
blues exceeded $100,000. 


Table Il._—Mineral Production of Hawaii 
1983 1954* 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Gs oon ee $3,332,000 $3,596,000F 
> oto SAS sie 7,431 223,575 8,000 252,0 
ind and gravel 111,000 157,000 119,000 319,000 
So ee 1,300,000 2,654,000 1,485,000 2,993,000 
ther nonmetallics. . . « ja6 190,002 ain 58,000 


“Preliminary. 
+Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clay and stone. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


Encycioppia BRITANNICA Fitms.—Hawaii (1955); Hawaiian Native 
“fe (1940). 


The 1956 U.S. hay crop of 110,383,- 
ay and Pastures. ooo tons was the second largest on 
cord, exceeded only by the 112,782,000 tons of 1955, but 6% 
oove the 103,648,000-ton average for 1945-54. Yields averaged 
46 tons per acre as compared with 1.49 tons in 1955 and 1.39 
ns for the previous decade. 

Total acreage, somewhat reduced by diversion to the acreage 
serve of the soil bank, was 107,707,000 ac. as compared with 
2,782,000 ac. in 1955 and an average for 1945-54 of 103,648,- 
bo ac. A record 61,031,000 tons of alfalfa were harvested as 
Mmpared with 59,195,000 tons in 1955 and 41,315,000 tons aver- 
+e for 1945-54. Lespedeza provided 4,670,000 tons as compared 
ith 4,708,000 tons in 1955 and an average crop of 6,354,000 
}ins. The crop of clover, timothy and mixed hays was 20,624,- 
»0 tons as compared with 24,174,000 tons in 1955 and an aver- 
=e of 29,509,000 for 1945-54. Wild hay, primarily a product 
* the Dakotas and Nebraska, was 8,537,000 tons, down from 
$097,000 tons in 1955 and 11,849,000 tons for 1945-54. 
Wisconsin was the leading producer (8,036,000 tons), fol- 
‘wed by Minnesota and California. Prices strengthened as the 
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season advanced, but in September averaged $20.70 per ton, only 
slightly more than in 1955. Substantial amounts were utilized in 
the government-subsidized hay program for nearly 500 drought- 
stricken counties. 

Pasture.—Forage crops made a slow and disappointing start 
in most sections under restraint of cold and dry weather; in May 
the average condition was 68%, as compared with 79% a year 
earlier and 82% for 1945-54. Grazing was delayed, but ample 
midsummer rainfall provided lush pasturage for a prolonged 
season in portions of the midwest and mountain area. West of 
the Mississippi, the season was unfavourable in many areas from 
the beginning and deteriorated into stark and extreme drought 
over wide areas late in the summer and autumn. In October pas- 
ture condition averaged 61% of normal, as compared with 66% 
at the same time in 1955 and an average 74%. Emergency graz- 
ing of soil bank acres contracted to the government was per- 
mitted in about 700 counties in 12 states. 

Hay and Pasture Seeds.—Production of 26 legume and 
grass seeds in 1956 was estimated at 675,000,000 lb., 22% less 
than in 1955 and 19% below average. Carry-over stocks of 38 
legume and grass seeds in off-the-farm positions produced prior 
to 1956 amounted to 244,566,000 Ib. on June 30, 20% more than 
in 1955 and 18% above the 1947-51 average. Alfalfa approxi- 
mated the 1955 level, which was 3+ times the average level. 
Clovers and grasses as groups were about one-third larger than 
in 1955 and twice the average. 

The 1956 harvest of several fescues was smaller than in 1955, 
but the bent grass seed crop was a record large one. The alsike- 
clover seed crop of 9,260,000 lb. was the smallest on record; 
about 3,475,000 lb. were imported from Canada in 1955-56. The 
red-clover seed crop of 78,917,000 lb. was 4% less than in 1955 
and 16% below average; 6,063,000 lb. were imported in 1955-56. 

European grass seeds were in surplus supply in 1955-56, the 
result of 52% larger production in 1955 over 1954. Prices de- 
clined sharply. (REGS) 


(1904- ), U.S. educator, re- 
Heald, Henry Townley sine as chancellor of New York 
university in 1956 to accept the presidency of the Ford founda- 
tion. Born at Lincoln, Neb., on Nov. 8, Heald graduated from 
the State College of Washington in 1923 and took a master’s 
degree in engineering at the University of Illinois two years later. 
From 1923 to 1927 he was a practising engineer, and in 1927 
joined the staff of Armour Institute of Technology in Chicago 
as an assistant professor of civil engineering, advancing to dean 
of the college and then to president in 1938. When Armour was 
merged with Lewis institute in Chicago to form the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology in 1940, Heald became president of the 
consolidated institution. 

His administration was noted for a great increase in enrol- 
ment and physical assets, and for his personal leadership of slum 
clearance projects on Chicago’s south side. 

In 1951 Heald was elected the ninth chancellor of New York 
university, taking office the following February. Under his four- 
year administration, the university’s endowment funds increased 
by approximately $5,000,000; Heald also continued his activities 
for better housing in New York city and on a national basis. 
On July 10, 1956, trustees of the Ford foundation elected him 
president of that organization to succeed H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., 


effective Oct. 1, 1956. 


Health, Education and Welfare, U.S. Department of: 
see DruG ADMINISTRATION, U.S.; EDUCATION; GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS AND Bureaus, U.S.; PuBLic HEALTH SERVICE, 
U.S.; SocIAL SECURITY. 

Health, Industrial: see INpusTRIAL HEALTH. 
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. Progress in the field of hearing is considered under 
Hearing. three headings: research, therapy and rehabilitation. 
In basic research the studies on neurophysiology of hearing 
were of particular interest during 1956. The bundle of nerve 
fibres which had been traced from the brain stem of the opposite 
side out to the region of the sense organ was studied further 
and appeared to terminate in the region of the sensory cells. 
Evidence indicated that this bundle carries impulses to the 
cochlea, probably to the sensory or hair cells. 

The sensory cells are stimulated by the sound waves entering 
the inner ear and in turn initiate the nerve impulses which pass 
along the afferent nerves to the brain. The presence of nerves 
which carry impulses to these sensory cells poses the question 
as to their function. 

There was improvement in the surgical treatment of conduc- 
tion deafness resulting from otosclerosis and in the surgical re- 
pair of defects of the conduction mechanism in the middle ear 
caused by inflammatory disease. 

The fenestration operation continued to be a reliable and pre- 
dictable means by which the hearing in cases of stapes ankylosis 
caused by otosclerosis could be brought up to a practical level. 
In less than 5% undesirable results, such as annoying dizziness 
or failure to obtain hearing gain or possibly a depression of hear- 
ing, occurred. In 15% to 20% the improvement following op- 
eration receded to an unsatisfactory level within a two-year 
period. 

Progress was made in improvement of the operation for mo- 
bilizing the stapes in cases of ankylosis resulting from otosclero- 
sis. The simplicity of this procedure from the patient’s point 
of view had been mainly responsible for its popularity despite the 
lower percentage of satisfactory results than obtainable by fenes- 
tration. This operation, which was performed before the year 
19co and was given up for indefinite reasons but probably be- 
cause of the danger of infection, was further improved. In care- 
fully selected cases the mobilization operation now gave a 
satisfactory improvement in hearing in more than 50% in the 
hands of some operators. The duration of this improvement was 
still uncertain, but the usefulness of the procedure seemed to be 
further established. The increasing percentage of good results 
was attributed partly to new techniques but also partly to skill 
developed by the operators. More time was required to evaluate 
this operation. 

The surgical procedures under the name “tympanoplasty,” by 
which defects of the conducting mechanism in the middle ear 
can be partly restored to function and at the same time inflam- 
matory disease eradicated, were further developed. This type 
of therapy resulted mainly from the impetus given to exact sur- 
gery on the ear by the work of J. Lempert. Further developments 
demonstrated possibilities for improving by surgical means many 
cases in which hearing had been damaged by inflammation and 
which formerly were considered as beyond any possibility of im- 
provement. 

The methods which were developed for this work entailed 
time-consuming and painstaking care on the part of the surgeon, 
but possibilities for improvement in hearing were well demon- 
strated. These advances in the surgical treatment of deafness 
made it possible for hearing to be restored in large numbers of 
persons who in the past would have been forced to depend upon 
the electrical hearing aid. 

In the field of rehabilitation, advances were made in the design 
of hearing aids and in facilities for educating those with perma- 
nent severe hearing loss. With the increase in these facilities it 
seemed possible that in the near future all children with incurable 
hearing defects could receive adequate education and rehabilita- 
tion. (See also Ear, Nose AND THROAT, DISEASES oF.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Robert Galambos, “Some Recent Experiments on the 
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Neurophysiology of Hearing,’ in press for Trans, Am. Otological Sa 
Crone. Philo EE Meltzer, John R. Lindsay, Victor Goodhill, George f 
Shambaugh, Jr., Clair M. Kos and Edmund P. Fowler, Aber “Symposium 
The Operation for the Mobilization of the Stapes in Otosclerotic Deafness, 
Laryngoscope, 66:729-784 (July 1956); H. Wullstein, “Functional Re 
pair of the Middle Ear in Chronic Otitis Media,” in press for Trans. Aw 
Otological Soc. (1956). J. Ra oe 
Encyciop-2p1A BritANNicA Firms.—Ears and Hearing (1950). 
Congenital hear 


Heart and Circulatory Diseases. cisease continue 


to receive intensive study during 1956, and techniques of diag} 
nosis were further refined and perfected so that a precise ap} 
praisal of varied complicated structural congenital abnormalitie 
of the heart and great vessels could be attained. Only a few year; 
before such precision in diagnosis would have been impossible} 
Surgery for congenital heart conditions continued likewise t} 
forge ahead. No longer did surgeons have to rely only upon blini} 
methods of repair and correction of defects within the heart, at} 
tempted while the heart was still beating and full of blood. In 
stead, there was increasing resort to the use of mechanical pumpj 
of varying design to take over the work of the heart so that} 
empty of blood, it could be opened, inspected directly and suit | 
able repair of defects accomplished. This technique was oftei} 
accompanied by cooling of the body to reduce the demand fo} 
circulating blood while the heart itself was being by-passed. Ii} 
some instances, the heart had been stopped briefly as the resul} 
of the injection of solutions containing potassium (alone or i} 
combination with other substances) or of the drug acetylcholine} 
Not all patients with congenital heart disease could be helped 
despite this perfection of diagnostic methods and operative tech# 
niques, but it was clear that more and more cases previously con} 
sidered hopeless were within the reach of help or cure. J 
Rheumatic Fever.—The prevention of rheumatic fever als«) 
received great emphasis. The American Heart association sup) 
ported a vigorous national program in the United States to pre} 
vent patients known to have had one attack of rheumatic feve)! 
from having recurrences by preventing streptococcal infections} 
particularly sore throats and tonsillitis caused by the haemolytic 
streptococcus bacteria. It had long been known that the daily, 
long-term use of sulfa drugs would etfectively keep most of these; 
patients free from such infection, and it appeared that penicillir) 
was even superior to the sulfa drugs as a prophylactic agent’ 
Clinics and private physicians were urged to co-operate in this 
program. The prevention of even a first attack of rheumatic fever 
by prompt and adequate treatment with penicillin of all haemo: 
lytic streptococcal infections was under study. A difficulty here 
was the fact that not all such infections could be clinically recog: 
nized, some being relatively mild and difficult to detect. It ap 
peared that much had been done to minimize the threat of 
rheumatic fever, but it was much too early to say that the disease 
was on the verge of extinction. 
The treatment of cases of acute rheumatic fever with hor 
mones was reported by May G. Wilson and Wan Ngo Lim to de: 
crease the incidence of residual heart damage significantly as 
compared with that encountered in patients treated with conven- 
tional methods. In this regard, the importance of prompt use of 
such agents early in the course of the disease was stressed, 
Surgeons were increasingly active in searching for new ways 
to improve the function of hearts already damaged by rheumatic 
fever. There was no operation suggested or available to make 
the weakened heart muscle itself stronger, but by opening up 
heart valves which were partially fused closed, the muscle could 
be relieved of the burdens of mechanical blocks. The operation 
for relieving the block of one valve, the mitral valve, had been 
shown to be of established value, and this could be done by thi 
surgeon’s inserting his finger into the beating heart to open th 
valve and allow more normal function. A similar partial closurt 
of another valve, the aortic valve. had usually resisted the va 


us techniques proposed, but during the year C. W. Lillehei and 
js associates proposed correcting the difficulty by opening the 
alve under direct vision, much as was being done for congenital 
eart conditions. This method was found promising and received 
rther trial during the year. 
High Blood Pressure.—The treatment of high blood pressure 
the subject of many clinical and laboratory investigations, 
t there was no radical change from the previous few years. 
urgery continued to be reserved for a relatively small group 
| patients, and those who needed treatment in most instances 
ere advised to try one or more of the drugs known to have 
me favourable moderating influence. The most powerful drugs 
_ had their drawbacks and their hazards, and no easy or invari- 
rly satisfactory means of controlling elevated blood pressure 
wels and the basic process which produced them was yet at 
nd. 
| J. Genest and his associates measured the amount of one hor- 
pone from the adrenal gland, aldosterone, appearing in the 
line of patients with high blood pressure and concluded that 
fe adrenal glands of such persons seemed to secrete relatively 
¢ge amounts of aldosterone as compared with normal subjects. 
hldosterone seemed to be one of the most important factors 
volved in the handling of salt in the body.) This finding by 
nest, which must be confirmed, served as another useful clue 

the eventual understanding of the nature of the common 
bessential’’) type of high blood pressure, the cause or causes of 
hich still remained a mystery. 

oronary Heart Disease.—Coronary heart disease, one type 

_ arterial blood vessel disease of atherosclerosis, was also ap- 
boached from many angles. Subjects under study were numer- 
’s, among them heredity, body build, body fatness, diet, 
irmones and particularly the importance of sex-linked differ- 
ces, high blood pressure, physical activity, the psyche, local 
ttors in blood vessel walls and the role of blood clotting. In the 
st 30 years, much investigative work had been done using vari- 
s species of animals to reproduce a counterpart of human 
aerosclerosis. The year 1956 saw increasing attention paid to 
» study of this problem, especially coronary artery disease, 
large population groups all over the world. It was hoped to 
hablish a better understanding of the differing incidence of 
onary disease in various countries and economic groups. The 
liminary data collected hinted strongly that one key element 
's the amount of fat taken in the diet over a period of years. 
wever, there was as yet no convincing evidence that coronary 
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disease could be prevented by a low fat diet or its course modi- 
fied by adopting such a routine. The possibility of altering blood 
fats, notably cholesterol, by adding to the diet a particular vege- 
table fat, sitosterol, was investigated and offered some promise 
of effectiveness in this regard. 

The diagnosis of coronary heart disease could not be estab- 
lished in human beings without the appearance of symptoms or 
typical changes in the electrocardiogram. The diagnosis in ac- 
tual cases of coronary thrombosis with death of heart muscle 
cells was made easier, though, by the development of a blood 
test for an enzyme, transaminase, released from the damaged 
heart, and numerous reports confirmed the usefulness of such 
a method. 

Methods of caring for patients with attacks of coronary 
thrombosis did not change greatly, although there was a tendency 
to allow such persons to spend a shorter time in bed than hitherto. 
The over-all duration of convalescence was not significantly 
altered, however. Attempts by surgeons to improve the blood 
supply to the hearts of such patients by operation continued to 
be controversial. Harold Feil and his associates reported an evalu- 
ation of 63 patients operated upon by techniques devised by 
Claude Beck and concluded that more control studies and long- 
term follow-up would be necessary before such procedures could 
be accepted for general use. 

(See also EPIDEMIOLOGY; RHEUMATIC DISEASES; SURGERY.) 


BIBpLioGRAPHY.—M. G, Wilson and Wan Ngo Lim, “Natural Course of 
Active Rheumatic Carditis and Evaluation of Hormone Therapy,” J.4.M.A., 
160:1457 (April 28, 1956); C. W. Lillehei, R. A. DeWall, V. L. Gott and 
R. L. Varco, “The Direct Vision Correction of Calcific Aortic Stenosis by 
Means of a Pump-Oxygenator and Retrograde Coronary Sinus Perfusion,” 
Dis. Chest, 30:123-132 (Aug. 1956); J. Genest, G. Lemieux, A. Davignon, 
E. Koiw, W. Nowaczynski and P. Steyermark, “Human Arterial Hyper- 
tension: A State of Mild Chronic Hyperaldosteronism?”, Science, 123:503 
(March 23, 1956); H. Feil, W. H. Pritchard, H. K. Hellerstein, R. W. 
Watts, J. C. Hornberger and H. M. Helfrich, ‘The Beck Operations for 
Coronary Heart Disease: An Evaluation of 63 Patients Selected for Opera- 
tion,’ Ann. Int. Med., 44:271-282 (Feb. 1956). (OPP) 

ENcCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Heart Disease—Its Major Causes 
(1955). 


Hebrew Literature: see JEwtsu LITERATURE. 
Helicopter: see Aviation, Mrtitary; Crvi~ AERONAUTICS 
ADMINISTRATION. 
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H . 1897— . Btit- 
Hinshelwood, Sir Cyril Norman jy °"chemice, was 
born at London, June 19. He was awarded the 1956 Nobel prize 
for chemistry, jointly with Nikolai Semenov (q.v.), for his work 
on the kinetics of chemical reactions. 

He was educated at Westminster City school and at Oxford, 
where he held in succession fellowships at Balliol, Trinity and 
Exeter colleges. From 1937 he was Dr. Lee’s Professor of Chemis- 
try in the University of Oxford, and his other appointments in- 
cluded those of chairman of the Fuel Research board, membership 
of the Scientific Advisory council of the ministry of fuel and 
power and of the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy. Elected a 
fellow of the Royal society in 1929 at the age of 31, he was 
awarded its Davy (1942) and Royal (1947) medals and was 
elected president of the society in 1956. During 1946-48 he was 
president of the Chemical society. 

Hinshelwood’s early studies dealt with the kinetics of mole- 
cules, but from about 1946 onward he investigated the chemical 
changes of the bacterial cell and sought to explain in physico- 
chemical terms the biological responses of bacteria to changes 
in their environment. He claimed to show that more or less per- 
manent changes in resistance to a drug could be induced in bac- 
terial cells by prolonged exposure to a drug, as a result of a change 
in the enzyme patterns of the cell impressed upon them by the 
drug. These researches were of great practical as well as theo 
cal importance, especially in regard to the development of “re- 
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sistance” in bacteria which are subjected to the action of 
chemotherapeutic agents and antibiotics. His publications include 
The Kinetics of Chemical Change (4th ed., 1940) and The Chem- 
ical Kinetics of the Bacterial Cell (1946). Hinshelwood was 
knighted in 1948 and honoured by many universities and scien- 
tific societies. 


Hispaniola: see Dominican Repustic; Hartt. 


. Men’s interest in the sport gained consider- 

Hockey, Field. ably in the United States during the Olympic 
year of 1956. The Field Hockey Association of America enjoyed 
its busiest campaign in many seasons and the title was shared 
by Westchester, N.Y., and New York, N.Y., after the teams bat- 
tled to a 3-3 draw in the championship play-off at Greenwich, 
Conn., June to. The second annual two-day invitation tourna- 
ment was held at Greenwich May 19-20. The Toronto gymkhana 
representatives won the event by beating the Westchester club, 
3-1. The American Olympic squad of 16 members was chosen on 
Sept. 17. The roster included four players from the 1948 team, 
Kurt Orban of the North Jersey team, Harry Marcopolos and 
Bill Stude of Baltimore, Md., and Felix Ucko of New York city. 
A highlight of the women’s season was the tour made by a 
United States squad through Australia and New Zealand. The 
group made a creditable showing in the international tourney held 
at Sydney (Austr.) university. The U.S. Women’s Field Hockey 
association, at the conclusion of its tournament held Nov. 24-26 
in 1955, picked its All-America teams. The first 11 was made 
up of Betty Shellenberger, Anne Votp, Beth Ralph, Joan Eden- 
boron, Rosemary Denniken, Alice Willetts, Ruth Heller, Mary 
Fetter and Jennifer Price, all from the Philadelphia, Pa., area, 


CLUTCHING THE SCREEN, referee Frank Udvari attempts to stay out of the 
way as players converge on the puck during action in the semifinal game of the 
Stanley cup play-offs between the Detroit Red Wings and the Toronto Maple 
Leafs, March 20, 1956. In the final play-offs, the Montreal Canadiens beat 
Detroit to win the cup 
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Angela Geraci, Southeast, and Helen Gibson, New Atlantic. 
(FV. Ea 


The long reign of the Detroit Red Wings 
Hockey, Ice. professional hockey rulers came to an end 
1956. The Wings, who had won the National league title for sev 
consecutive seasons, finished second to the Montreal Canadie 
in the regular season, and then were routed by Montreal, 4 gam 
to 1, in the final play-offs for the Stanley cup. The Canadie 
rallied for four goals in the last period to capture the seri 
opener, 6-4, on their home ice on March 31. A crowd of 13,9! 
saw Jean Beliveau pace the winners’ attack with a pair of goal 
Montreal won the second contest, 5-1, at the Forum on April 
as Jacques Plante, goalie, starred. When the play-offs shifte 
to Detroit on April 5 the Red Wings triumphed 3-1, with d 
ciding third-period goals by Ted Lindsay and Gordie How 
With Beliveau scoring two goals and Plante again shining ¢ 
defense, the Montreal six shut out their rivals, 3-0, on April 
to move within one victory of hockey’s biggest prize. The pla 
offs shifted back to Montreal on April 10 and the Canadiens we 
the cup that Detroit had held for two straight seasons by beatir 
the Wings, 3-1. Beliveau, Maurice Richard and Bernie Geo 
frion scored goals for the victors. Plante again starred defe1 
sively, blocking 25 of 26 shots fired at him. 

Montreal, coached by Hector (Toe) Blake, advanced to tk 
cup finals by eliminating the New York Rangers, 4 games to 
in the semifinal round. The scores were 7-1,#2-4, 3-1, 5-3, 7-1 
Detroit reached the ultimate round by taking its series wit 
the Toronto Maple Leafs, 3-2, 3-1, 5-4 in overtime, o-2 an 
3-1. 

The National league’s tenth annual All-Star game, played < 
Montreal on Oct. 9, 1956, resulted in.a 1-1 tie. The conte 
brought together the Canadiens and an all-star group chose 
from the other five teams in the league. A crowd of 13,097 pai 


pe: 201, a record sum for the All-Star game, to see the exhibition. 
aurice Richard scored for the league champions at 14 min. 
}8 sec. of the second period, and Ted Lindsay of Detroit evened 
the count for the All-Stars at 18 min. 48 sec. of the same ses- 
on. 

Beliveau, the Canadiens’ outstanding centre, won the Art Ross 
rophy as leading scorer during the regular league campaign. 
fseliveau set two records—most goals for a centre, 47, and most 
oints for a centre, 88. Bert Olmstead of Montreal established 
new record for assists with 56. The Canadiens’ goalie Jacques 
‘lante was awarded the Vezina trophy, given annually to the 
pgular goalie least scored on. Glenn Hall, young goal tender 
if the Detroit Red Wings who recorded 12 shutouts during the 
ason, was named as the outstanding rookie for the rgs5s—s6 
ampaign and received the Calder Memorial trophy. Doug Har- 
ey of Montreal won the James Norris trophy for the second 
raight year. The prize was presented to the regular defense man 
ho throughout the season demonstrated the greatest all-around 
pility at his position. Earl (Dutch) Reibel, Detroit centre, re- 
rived the Lady Byng award given each year to the player who 
est combined sportsmanship and playing ability. 

| The National Hockey league made one rule change in 1956, 
opting a regulation providing for the immediate return to the 
he of a man serving a minor penalty if the opposing team scored 
goal. Under the former rule the penalized man sat out his minor 
pnalty for the full two minutes. 

‘The New Haven (Conn.) Blades defeated the Clinton (N.Y.) 
yomets, 4 games to 1, in the Eastern leagues cup play-offs. It 
harked the first time in the hockey history of the Connecticut 
ity that a New Haven team won the league title and the play- 
ffs. The postseason series in the American league was annexed 
y Providence (R.I.), champion in the regular campaign, which 
ut out Cleveland (O.), 4 contests to o. 

) National Collegiate Athletic association laurels were retained 
y the University of Michigan sextet when it conquered Michi- 
sn Tech, 7-5, at Colorado Springs, Colo., on March 17. The vic- 
ry marked the fifth time in the last eight tournaments that the 
“olverines took the title final. Harvard captured Ivy league 
mnours for the third season in a row, winning seven of its eight 
‘mes. Bill Harrison of Clarkson (Potsdam, N.Y.) received 
be Spencer Penrose trophy as 1956 College Coach of the Year. 
“is team went through a 21-game schedule undefeated. The De- 
pit Arrowsmiths won the national junior championship of the 
ited States by defeating Sault Ste. Marie (Mich.), 3-1. 
(TINS HY) 


18gI- , US. industrialist, 
oifman, Paul Gray den x April 26 at Chicago, 
|, and studied at The University of Chicago. In 1911 he became 
salesman for a Studebaker automobile dealer in Los Angeles, 
nlif., and later was sales manager and then district branch man- 
ber for the Studebaker corporation in that city. After serving 
World War I as an artillery officer, he bought the Studebaker 
tail branch in Los Angeles and in 1925 became vice-president 
the Studebaker corporation at South Bend, Ind. In 1933 he 
‘d another vice-president successfully reorganized the corpora- 
tn as receivers, and he was president from 1935 to 1948. One 
the founders of the Committee for Economic Development, 
offman was chairman of that organization’s board of trustees 
fom 1942 to 1948. On April 5, 1948, Pres. Harry S. Truman 
| bpointed him administrator of the Economic Cooperation ad- 
‘nistration, and he supervised the European Recovery program 
til his resignation on Sept. 30, 1950. Shortly thereafter he 
ths named president of the Ford foundation. 
Hoffman was one of the earliest supporters of Dwight D. 
\senhower for the Republican presidential nomination in 1952. 
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On Feb. 4, 1953, he resigned as president of the Ford foundation 
to return to the Studebaker corporation as chairman of its board 
of directors. When Studebaker merged with the Packard Motor 
Car company in 1954, Hoffman was named board chairman of 
the new company. On July 13, 1956, Pres. Eisenhower named him 


a delegate to the United Nations general assembly, convening in 
Nov. 1956. 


Hogs: see Livestock. 
Holland: see NeTHERLANDs. 
Home Building, Federal: sce Houstnc. 


H Membership in the Ameri H 
Home Economics. Ip in the American Home 


Economics association in 1956 included 
23,520 professional memberships, 435 college clubs, 114 home- 
maker groups and 4 affiliated foreign associations. The associa- 
tion granted 2 fellowships for graduate study and 12 fellowships 
and scholarships to assist students from abroad to study home 
economics at U.S. colleges and universities. 

During the year the association conducted its annual meeting 
and exposition and, in co-operation with the Canadian Home 
Economics association, began to make plans for the ninth Inter- 
national Congress on Home Economics which was to be held on 
the campus of the University of Maryland in the summer of 
1958. 

The members of the association kitchen-tested and edited 
recipes for Favorite Recipes From the United Nations, published 
by the United States Committee for the United Nations. 

Home Economics Research.—Space requirements for effi- 
cient home canning and for storage of household textiles were 
determined at the Beltsville laboratories as part of a co-ordinated 
housing research program with the state agricultural experiment 
stations. Experiments to determine the most energy-saving 
heights for ovens were completed. Results from this research on 
energy and space requirements were incorporated in an energy- 
saving kitchen-workroom designed and built at the Agricultural 
Research centre. 

Research was completed on the ability of detergents to remove 
soil from various kinds of fabrics under different laundering con- 
ditions and the effect of the detergent on certain fabric proper- 
ties. A guide to homemakers in selecting detergents was issued. 

Findings were brought together from surveys of family cloth- 
ing practices made in three types of communities—a northern 
and a southern city and a northern farming area. The report 
gave information on clothing practices such as number of gar- 
ments owned, bought ready-to-wear in a year, acquired as gifts, 
hand-me-downs, made over or made at home, and amounts spent 
for clothing. Estimates were included of the extent to which in- 
come, age of person and size of family affect clothing practices. 

Nutritionists developed a reference publication for nutrition 
teachers. The daily food plan contained in this publication ac- 
counted for most recent research findings on human nutritional 
needs, nutritive value of foods and food consumption habits. 

Preliminary findings from a nation-wide food consumption 
survey made in 1955 were issued and additional reports were 
planned for 1957. 

Agricultural Experiment Stations.—The research program 
at the agricultural experiment stations in the 48 states, Alaska, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico in 1956 served many interests of the 
home and family. 

Foods of better quality resulted from research to improve 
production and marketing practices. New and improved food 
products were developed, as well as guides for preservation and 
utilization of foods in the home. Nutrition investigations pro- 
vided basic information on human nutritional requirements, on 
the role of nutrients in serving the body’s needs and on the value 
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and interrelationship of different foods in supplying essential 
nutrients. Studies of farm family spending provided a back- 
ground toward improving family diets and levels of living at 
various incomes. 

Guides for the improvement of rural housing were developed 
through researches on space standards and functional designs 
and arrangements for home storage and activities; construction 
methods and utilization of materials; farm home utilities and 
safety; influence of geography and environment on housing de- 
sign: and housing needs in relation to family composition and 
economic means. 

Research on home equipment design and performance and on 
work simplification in household tasks provided help in problems 
of home management. Co-operative regional researches dealt with 
homemakers’ problems in the selection, use and care of clothing. 

Home Economics Extension Service.—A major emphasis in 
home economics extension work throughout the country in 1956 
was the field of family economics. Extension teaching empha- 
sized managing time, energy, money and the skills of family 
members to encourage growth of each family member and aim 
toward a happy and healthful home life. 

Approximately 3,586 white and 421 Negro home demonstra- 
tion agents estimated that their work reached more than 6,133,- 
846 families in 1956. Of these, more than 2,285,000 were farm 
families, about 1,438,400 were nonfarm and 2,410,400 were 
urban. The number of volunteer leaders actively engaged in for- 
warding the home demonstration program was 720,000. There 
were 66,459 home demonstration groups with a membership of 
1,443,000. 

Nearly 4,362,000 families were helped to improve their family 
food and nutrition and more than 7,954,000 were assisted with 
consumer information on agricultural products. The program 
helped 1,649,000 families to adopt better health and sanitation 
practices. Families assisted with housing totalled 1,625,000, and 
those assisted with home furnishings and equipment numbered 
more than 2,351,000. 

Land-Grant Colleges.—Those persons in charge of resident 
instruction, research and extension home economics in the land- 
grant colleges comprise the membership of the home economics 
division of the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities. During 1956 the division concentrated on 
the home economics curriculums in land-grant colleges. It dis- 
cussed home economics implications of the program of the Com- 
mission on the Education of Women of the American Council on 
Education, and of research studies on college curriculums under 
way in several institutions. The extension section of the home 
economics division studied the training of personnel for exten- 
sion work. 

Since many of the land-grant colleges have co-operative pro- 
grams with institutions in other countries, the division studied 
the problem of international co-operation as it relates to home 
economics, 

Public Schools and Colleges.—Enrolment in home eco- 
nomics classes in junior and senior high schools during 1955-56 
remained about the same as in 1954-55. Part-time and evening 
classes for adults continued to be in demand as a part of the 
public school homemaking program. A wide variety of courses 
was offered in the secondary schools both for adult groups and for 
boys and girls in the day school program. In many localities 
Where special adult classes could not be conducted, informal 
help was provided through homemaking problems clinics or 
workshops, open house days at school and educational programs 
for homemakers on radio and television. 

Membership in the Future Homemakers of America and New 
Homemakers of America, national organizations of high school 
home economics pupils, increased about 5%. In 1955-56 there 
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SOLAR STOVE used in Japan in 1956 utilizes the sun’s rays by concentratin| 
them in the manner of a magnifying glass onto a central point. As long as th) 
sun shines, the stove, built of 36 mirror plates and weighing 250 Ib., produce} 
enough heat to cook a meal 
were 482,987 F.H.A. and N.H.A. members in 10,750 local chap) 
ters. Throughout 1956 the F.H.A.-N.H.A. chapters sponsoret 
activities to promote individual development, better family liv 
ing, school and community improvement and international 2006 
will. 

There were approximately 500 colleges granting degrees i 
home economics. Approximately 81,000 major and nonmajor stu: 
dents were enrolled in home economics courses in colleges, uni. 
versities and junior colleges. The number of degrees granted ti 
home economics majors were: bachelor’s, 7,426; master’s, 809. 
and doctor’s, 54. Special attention was given during the year ti 
improvement of college teaching in textiles and clothing and i 
foods and nutrition, and to planning for space and equipment fo 
colleges. 

Teacher supply in secondary schools and colleges continuet 
to be below the demand. ; 

Home economics graduates found employment and profes 
sional careers in such fields as nursery school work, school lunel 
management, fashion and merchandising, dietetics and hom 
service work with the utility companies as well as in teaching 
extension service and research. 


(See also AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE.) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Publications of the American Home Economics Asso 
ciation (Jan—Oct. 1956): Journal of Home Economics; Home Economic 
Offers You a Career in Social Welfare or Public Health; Wanted: Homi 
Economists With Advanced Degrees; Proceedings of the Conference o 
College Teachers of Textiles and Clothing in the Central Region; Proceed 
ings of the Conference of College Teachers of Textiles and Clothing in th 
Eastern Region. ' 


Publications of home economics research in the U.S. Department of Agri 


Iture: “Space Requirements for Home Food P i j 

ulture : t reservation,” Technical 
Bulletin 1143; “Storage Units for Household Linens—Design Data nor 
varmbouse Planning,” Agriculture Information Bulletin No. 150; “Prop- 
rties and Serviceability of Selected Household and Clothing Fabrics of, 


. . Thei i 
Hse,” Home and Garden Bulletin No. 48 ; “Household nee tne 


f Foods, Three Cities, 1953,” Agriculture In ormation Bulleti : 
Family Clothing Inventories and Purchases ti . With an pee sion 
actors Affecting Consumption,” Agriculture Information Bulletin No. 
435 Detergents for Home Laundering,” Home and Garden Bulletin No. 
N95 Essentials of an Adequate Diet . . . Facts for Nutrition Programs,” 
» griculture Information Bulletin No. 160. d 
Publication of the Federal Extension Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
alture: “Home Demonstration Work in the United States.” Miscellaneous 
5 ae No. 723. : 

ublications of the Home Economics Branch, U.S. Departmen 
Tealth, Education and Welfare, Office of Education: “Planning ar ee 
quipment for Home Economics in Colleges and Universities,” Misc. No. 
5; “Home Economics in Degree-Granting Institutions,” Misc. 2557, re- 
sised 1956; “Nondegree Home Economics Offerings in Higher Institu- 
ons,” Misc. 3380, revised 1956. (K. Gr.) 
ENCYCLOPDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Arranging the Buffet Supper 
955); Dinner Party (1955); Foods and Nutrition (1939); Fundamen- 
ls of Diet (1943); Home Cookery of Fish (1946); How to Improve 
our House (1945); Principles of Baking (1943); Principles of Cooking 
1943); Principles of Home Canning (1944); Sewing (1953). 
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Home Furnishings: see Furniture Inpustry; INTERIOR 
DECORATION. 
londuras A republic of Central America, Honduras is 
* bounded by Guatemala, El Salvador and Nicara- 
a. Area: 43,277 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 1,368,605, includ- 
ag approximately 35,000 tribal Indians; (1955 est.) 1,660,000. 
Fapital: Tegucigalpa, pop. (1950 census) 72,385. Other princi- 
al cities (1950 census) are San Pedro Sula, 21,139; La Ceiba, 
6,645; Tela, 12,614; and Puerto Cortés, 12,228. Language: 
panish. Religion: predominantly Roman Catholic. President in 
956: Julio Lozano Diaz (until Oct. 21). 
_History.—On Oct. 21, 1956, Honduras experienced its 135th 
evolution, fortunately without bloodshed. A junta composed of 
hree officers, Gen. Roque J. Rodriguez, Col. Héctor Caraccioli, 
hd Maj. Robert Galvez Barnes, quietly took control of the gov- 
mument after inducing de facto Pres. Julio Lozano Diaz to re- 


Lozano Diaz had assumed power when a formula was con- 
‘ived to govern the country following the indecisive elections of 
954 in which no candidate received the required majority. He 
ad assumed the title of chief of state and ruled with dictatorial 
athority. He met with an advisory council, but congress had 
een dissolved. 

‘hozano Diaz had encountered little opposition during 1955. 
dans were made to elect a constituent assembly which was to 
Goose a president, rewrite the constitution and serve as an in- 
‘rim congress. Early in 1956, however, it became apparent that 
zano Diaz intended to succeed himself. At first, he seemed to 
ave the support of all parties, but the Liberal party headed by 
hamon Villeda Morales soon took an independent course. By 
day, the Nacionalistas had also shown opposition. The two 
arties finally induced Lozano Diaz to set the date for the elec- 
bon of the constituent assembly for Oct. 7. In June, the Liberals 
ad the Nacionalistas protested that representatives of their 
arties had been excluded from the all-important electoral boards 
hich would count the votes. They demanded that Lozano Diaz 
\sign. As protests continued during July, Lozano Diaz sum- 
harily exiled Villeda Morales, Oscar Flores, editor of the Liberal 
aily El Pueblo, and Francisco Milla Bermudez, another Liberal 
jhader. The reaction to this was student strikes and general un- 
st throughout the country, increasing to such volume that they 
“evented Lozano Diaz from attending the conference of Ameri- 
iin presidents held in Panama on July 21 and 22. On Aug. 2 a 
ate of emergency with all the attendant repressions Was 
amped on Tegucigalpa, following an unsuccessful uprising. 

| In the growing excitement, Lozano Diaz’s health failed and he 
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went to Miami for treatment. However, he came back by the 
end of September to assume personal charge of the elections. 
These took place on Oct. 7 as scheduled, and the Lozano Diaz 
forces promptly announced that they had won all 56 seats in the 
constituent assembly. This would have assured his being named 
president, and probably the naming of Abraham Williams Cal- 
derén, who had supported him, as vice president. It was widely 
believed that, once in power, ailing 70-year-old Lozano Diaz 
would turn over the presidency to Williams Calderén. This was 
not to be, however, as the whole country considered the elections 
to be a gigantic fraud. In addition to wholesale threats and in- 
timidations, there had been violence and 11 deaths. The military 
feared open rebellion if Lozano Diaz attempted to stay in power, 
and when the three-man junta took over on Oct. 21, there was 
popular feeling that serious trouble had been averted. Villeda 
Morales returned from exile on Nov. 12, requesting full support 
for the junta. 

The economic development of Honduras suffered serious set- 
backs during the political insecurity of 1956. The government 
curtailed the public works program and one $12,500,000 project 
of the United Fruit Co. was postponed. The International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development did, however, conclude a 
$4,200,000 loan to improve highways. Preliminary studies were 
begun on the 230-mi. Tegucigalpa—Puerto Cortés highway and 
also on the ro6-mi. San Pedro Sula-El Salvador route. Banana 
production increased because the industry was recovering from 
the effects of the winds, floods and strikes of the last few years. 
Labour disputes of the banana workers were settled in part by 
arbitration; in some cases, however, the government arrested 
labour leaders who were advocating strikes. 

A survey was under way to study final aspects of the Rio Lindo 
hydroelectric project near Lake Yojoa, and oil concessions were 
being sought in the departments of Santa Barbara and Olancho. 

(R. HN.) 


Education——In the 1953-54 school year there were 2,214 public and 
private primary schools with 4,007 teachers and 117,292 pupils. Sec- 
ondary, normal and commercial schools had 884 teachers and 6,847 stu- 
dents. The National university at Tegucigalpa had 843 students. According 
to the 1950 census, 64.8% of those ro years of age and over were il- 
literate. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the lempira, officially valued at 49.5 
cents U.S. currency in 1956. Government expenditure (cash transactions) 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, totalled 52,900,000 lempiras; 
revenue, 47,700,000 lempiras. The 1955-56 budget balanced revenue 
and expenditure at 76,327,358 lempiras; about one-third of the proposed 
expenditure was allocated to public works under the five-year plan. The 
internal debt was 11,480,000 lempiras on Oct. 31, 1955; there was no 
external debt. Currency in circulation (June 30, 1956) totalled 40,580,000 
lempiras; demand deposits, 30,380,000 lempiras. The U.S. department of 
commerce estimated U.S. direct private investments in 1955 at $101,000,- 
ooo. The cost-of-living index (Tegucigalpa) stood at 112 in Sept. 1956 
(1953=100). National income (gross national product at market prices) 
was estimated at 588,000,000 lempiras in 1955. 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1955 totalled 100,700,000 lem- 
piras (adjusted for banana undervaluation); imports were 108,600,000 
lempiras. Chief exports were bananas (57%), coffee (12%) and silver 
(3%). Leading customers were the U.S. (68%), El Salvador (8%), Ger- 
many (5%), the Netherlands (4%) and Cuba (3%); leading suppliers, 
the U.S. (66%), Germany (6%), Netherlands Antilles (5%), Japan (5%) 
and El Salvador (3%). 

Railway mileage totalled 816, confined to the northern banana area. 
Highway mileage (1952) was 1,124. On Oct. 1, 1954, there were 2,260 
automobiles and 3,376 trucks. According to Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 
1t7 vessels (roo tons and over) aggregating 431,995 gross tons were 
registered under the Honduran flag on June 30, 1955. Telephones (Janis, 
1955) numbered 7,200, 59.7% of which were automatic. 

Production.—Banana exports in 1955 totalled 10,929,000 count bunches 
(so Ib. each). Coffee production in the 1955—56 crop year was estimated at 
287,000 bags of 132 lb. each. Production in the crop year 1954-55 1n- 
cluded tobacco 4,200 metric tons; sugar cane 668,900 tons; cotton 1,900 
tons. Cattle (Dec. 1954) numbered 1,192,000; pigs (1952) 521,000. In- 
stalled electric energy capacity (Dec. 31, 1955) totalled 20,000 kw.; 
production (public use only) was 62,000,000 kw.hr. in 1955. Gold exports 
in 1955 were only 855 troy oz. (J. W. Mw.) 

ENCYCLOP4ZDIA BRITANNICA FitmMs.—Caribbean (1955); Ceitral Amer- 
ica (1944). 


Honduras, British: see Britiss Honpuras. 
Honey: see Sucar. 
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This British colony on the southeast coast of 
Hong Kong. China consists of Hong Kong Island, the ceded 
territory of Kowloon, etc., and the New Territories (the rest of 
Kowloon peninsula and numerous islands, leased from China 
in 1898 for 99 years). Area: colony 36 sq.mi. (Hong Kong Island 
32 sq.mi.); New Territories 355 sq.mi. (incl. Lantau Island 58 
sq.mi.). Total pop. (1955 est.) 2,340,000 (including about 13,000 
permanently resident British subjects from the United Kingdom 
and Commonwealth). Language: Chinese (Cantonese); about 
% speak English. Chief towns: Victoria (cap.), pop. (1955), 
about 1,000,000; Kowloon (1955), about 1,000,000, Governor in 
1956, Sir Alexander Grantham. 

History.—Relations with mainland China continued friendly 
during the greater part of 1956, but controversy developed again 
after the outbreak of riots which began on the Kuomintang na- 
tional day (Oct. 10), when Nationalist paper flags were removed 
from walls in Kowloon. In rioting which lasted for two days in 
Kowloon Nationalists attacked Communist sympathizers and 
their establishments and foreigners. Military forces had to be 
called in to assist the police and casualties were estimated at 56 
killed and 477 injured. The Peking government lodged a strong 
protest blaming the authorities for failing to check the disturb- 
ances, but their protest was rejected. 

In Feb. 1956, quota restrictions on the entry of Chinese into 
Hong Kong were removed but were reimposed when it was found 
that about 73,000 or 81% of those who had entered the colony 
had remained despite the expiration of their permits. The gov- 
ernor, Sir Alexander Grantham, stated that more than 200,000 
refugees would have been resettled in fireproof buildings by 
Sept. 1956, but that 300,000 more had to be rehoused. 

Other notable events during 1956 were a report on broadcast- 
ing which recommended the creation of a public corporation, 
stronger transmitters and commercially sponsored programs in 
both English and Chinese, and the rejection by the government of 
proposals for building a tunnel under the harbour and a bridge 
over it in favour of the expansion of the existing ferry services. 

Revenue for 1954-55, according to final official figures, was 
$434,400,000 and expenditure $373,300,000 (in Hong Kong dol- 
lars). The 1956-57 budget forecast revenue at $449,800,000 and 
expenditure $493,300,000. The colony’s total trade in 1955 
amounted to $6,253,000,000, 7% higher than in 1954. Exports 
to China fell to $181,500,000. (Wav Pre) 


Education.—Schools (1955): 1,150, pupils 262,050, teachers 9,445. 
Teachers’ training colleges 3, students 233. University of Hong Kong: 
students 900, academic staff 130. 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit, Hong Kong dollar: HK$s5.7 — U.S. 
$1. Budget (1955 est.): revenue £25,855,000; expenditure £28,065,000. 
Foreign trade in Hong Kong dollars (1955): imports $3,718,917,585; 
exports and re-exports (excluding bunkers) $2,.534,423,.746. Main sources 
of imports 1955: China $897,646,396; Japan $525,994,315; U.K. $441,- 
036,467; U.S. $324,855,713; Malaya $151,429,690. Main destinations of 
exports (1955): Malaya $375,365,533; U.K. $251,539,596; Indonesia 
$193,388,155; China $181,560,144; Japan $146,255,000; U.S. $87,869,- 
362. Main exports: entrepdt trade, chiefly textiles; also enamelware, plants 
and seeds for medicines and perfumery; sulphate of ammonia. 

ENcYcLop®pIA BRITANNICA Firms.—Hong Kong (1955). 


Honours and Awards: see American Liprary Associa- 
TION; ANTHROPOLOGY; GEOGRAPHY; LivERARY Prizes; MIN- 
ERALOGY; Motion Picrures; Nope Prizes; PULITZER PRIZES; 
Rapio AND TELEVISION; RoMAN CaTHoLic CHURCH; SocIETIES 
AND Associations, U.S.; etc. 

Hormones: see ENDocrINoLocy. 
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Chino, Calif., and John W. Galbreath of 
Columbus, O., was chosen handicap champion of 1956 by the 
Thoroughbred Racing association. The selections board of the 
association gave the Pacific coast racer 25 votes, his rivals being 
Nashua, Summer Tan, Bardstown and Needles. Breaking four 
world records and tying another, the California-bred colt brought 


his earnings to $848,900 and gained fourth place on the list 0 
the world’s all-time money winners. A fractured left hind leg 
injured in a workout on Oct. 9, forced him out of competitior: 
and, although his life was spared, the accident was believed te 
have ended his racing career. Other champions chosen wert 
Marion du Pont Scott’s Shipboard, steeplechase; Calumet farm’s 
Barbizon, two-year-old colts; Freeman Keyes’s Romanita, two: 
year-old fillies; Arthur B. Hancock’s Doubledogdare, three-year 
old fillies; and the D. and H. stable’s Needles, three-year-old colts| 

Nashua was retired to stud in October after running his earn} 
ings to a new all-time high of $1,288,565 to surpass the recorc) 
of $1,085,760 set by Citation. 

Johnny Longden broke the world jockey’s mark set by Si 
Gordon Richards of England when he won three races at Del Mar} 
Calif., Sept. 3, bringing his total to 4,871. Richards’ lifetime 
mark was 4,870. Willie Shoemaker became the first jockey in U.S 
history to earn $2,000,000 in purse money in one year. Victory ir} 
the sixth race at Garden State on Oct. 18 brought his 1956 win} 
nings to $2,001,165. t 

Betting and attendance were both up in most states where} 
racing is legal. New York led the way with an unofficial total ol} 
$381,706,245 bet as against $355,717,545 waged in 1955. Attend: 
ance increased about 2%. : 

High lights of some of the major races of 1956 follow: 


Broward Handicap.—Swaps ran 1 mi. 70 yd. in world record time of 1 min# 
39%5 sec. at Gulfstream. 
Californian.—Porterhouse achieved an unexpected victory by a nose over 
Swaps in $109,800 event at Hollywood Park. Triumph was worth $63,700} 
Argonaut Handicap.—Swaps won in world record time of x min, 33% 
sec. for mile handicap at Hollywood. 
Inglewood Handicap.—Crowd of 50,000 at California track saw Swaps) 
race 114¢ mi. to universal record of 1 min. 39 sec. ¥ 
American Handicap.—Swaps flashed to easy victory over Mr. Gus at) 
Hollywood Park to add $57,000 to earnings. 5 | 
Hollywood Gold Cup.—Swaps set track mark of 1 min. 5834 sec. for 
14% mi. in winning $162,100 test. : : | 
Sunset Handicap.—Swaps set world mark of 2 min. 3814 sec. for 1 mi) 
5 furlongs in winning $110,500 handicap. i 

Arch Ward Memorial.—Hasty House farm’s Mahan took handicap over) 
grass course as Swaps ran seventh in field of eight. y 

Washington Park Handicap.—Swaps established track mile mark at 1 min.) 
33% sec. in defeating Summer Tan in $142,700 run. i 

Widener Handicap.—Nashua, making first start in four months, defeated) 
Social Outcast by head in $129,800 handicap; $92,600 first money brought! 
his earnings to $1,038,015. i 

Gulfstream Park Handicap.—Nashua, carrying 129 lb., met stunning set- 
back, running fifth in field of seven in $112,900 contest. Brookmeade’s) 
Sailor triumphed. 4 

Grey Lag.—Nashua won $37,100 in handicap at Jamaica, N.Y., with 
Find second. ' 

Camden (N.J.) Handicap.—Nashua became top money winner of all time on- 
May 19. He took $22,750 prize to lift total to $1,100,365. Eddie Arcaro: 
rode victor, who passed Citation’s world high of $1,085,760. | 

Metropolitan.—Nashua ran fourth as Midafternoon, 9-1, captured 63rd. 
running of handicap at Belmont. 

Carter.—Nashua turned in poorest race of career, running seventh in) 
$58,500 handicap at Belmont. Red Hannigan of Woodley Lane farm, 14 
was victor. : 

Suburban.—Belmont’s $55,900 handicap went to Nashua carrying 128 Ib. 
Dedicate (111 Ib.) was second. ( 

Monmouth.—Nashua added $78,200 to earnings at Oceanport (N.J.) 
track. Runner-up in handicap was Castle Rock farm’s Mr. First. 

Woodward.—_Mr. Gus beat Nashua in $80,300 stakes at Belmont. 

_ Jockey Club Gold Cup.—Nashua closed racing career on Oct. 13 by set- 
ting American record of 3 min. 2024 sec. for two miles at Belmont. 
Winner’s purse of $36,600 brought Nashua’s life-time earnings to $1,288,-. 
565. Bold Ruler captured the Futurity, on same program, for purse of 
$91,145. Eddie Arcaro rode both victors. : 

Kentucky Derby.—Needles, owned by Jackson Dudley and Bonnie Heath, 
finished with rush to beat 16 rivals in 82nd running of the classic at 
Churchill Downs, Louisville, on May 5. Ridden by Dave Erb, the D. and H. 
stable colt defeated Calumet farm’s Fabius by 34 length. Helen Kellogg's 
Come on Red was third and Dino Lozzi’s Count Chic was fourth. Needles. 
paid $5.20 for $2 to win and earned $123,450 of the gross purse of $167,- 
550. More than 100,000 persons saw the race at 1% mi. 7 

Preakness.—Fabius won the 8oth running of Preakness at Pimlico, Balti- 
more, Md., May 19, beating Needles by 134 lengths. Willie Hartack rode 
the Calumet star in the run of 134g mi. Calumet won $84,250 of the 
$132,800 purse. W. E. Britt’s No Regrets finished third. 

Belmont. Stakes.—Needles earned $83,600 for owners on June 16 with a 
stirring victory at Belmont Park. Ridden by Dave Erb, the victor came 
from last to win from C. V. Whitney’s Career Boy by a neck, with Fabius 
we roe back. The 88th running of the stakes, at 1%4 mi. grossed 

119,650. 

Pimlico Special—Mrs. J. W. Galbreath’s Summer Tan, o-ro favourite 
annexed $50,000 event. Midafternoon was second. 9 

Arlington Handicap.—The Langollen farm’s Mr. Gus defeated Summer Tan 


a length, setting U.S. record of 1 min. 541 34e-mi. gr 
ee in Saks Race grossed $154,850. Shes a Bere 
merican Derby.—Swoon’s Son, owned by E. k ri 
ddie Arcaro, beat Needles and six others a Ree aes, by 
hicago. The Warrior was second, Toby B. third, while Needles fifth. 
oon’s Son collected $102,600. : a ia : 
| Alabama Stakes.—Tournure from Foxland Hall won one of nation’s top 
ces for three-year-old fillies at Saratoga, beating Dotted Line and Levee 
ric Guerin rode 13-1 victor. " 
Washington Park Futurity.—Willie Hartack rode Greek Game to victory in 
43,510 race. Favoured California Kid, Willie Shoemaker up, finished 
st but was disqualified for rough riding and given second. The penalty 
st California Kid $87,070 prize. : 
| Altantic City Handicap.—With an ailing Nashua sidelined, the $100,000 
sontest was won by Blue Sparkler, Woodland farm filly. : 
| Wood Memorial.—Crowd of 39,673 at Jamaica, N.Y., saw new racing foul 
Ve applied as Golf Ace, after finishing first, was moved down to second 
id victory given to Head Man and Eddie Arcaro. The interference cost 
jolf Ace $42,400 purse. 
| Leonard Richards Stakes.—Christiana’s Ricci Tavi, 22-1, surprised with 
rx-length triumph over favoured Fabius at Delaware. 
\ Coaching Club American Oaks.—Longest race in America for three-year-old 
jlies, test of mile and three furlongs was taken by Levee. Princess Turia 
fas second, Lady Swords third in photo finish at Belmont. 
| Delaware Handicap.—World’s richest race for fillies and mares, carry- 
1 gross value of $156,500, was won by Flower Bowl, 16 to x shot from the 
wookmeade stable. 
/ Arlington Classic.—Swoon’s Son drove to 114-length triumph over Ben A. 
mnes in $158,825 mile test to earn $102,000. 
(Garden State Stakes.—Calumet’s Barbizon, with Willie Hartack up, won 
prid’s richest race at Camden, N.J., on Oct. 27. Beating Federal Hill by 
mnose, Barbizon gained $168,565 from purse of $319,210. Amarullah 
inished third in field of ro. 
; Santa Anita Derby.—Terrang, stablemate of Swaps, 1955 victor, defeated 
% Climber, with More Glory third in $158,800 race at Arcadia (Calif.) 
ack. 
San Juan Capistrano Handicap.—Bobby Brocato took $115,000 handicap. 
ia Castle.—Calumet’s Miz Clementine won from rz rivals at Delaware 
nrk. 
Campbell.— Bowie (Md.) handicap, grossing $110,750, was won by Sailor 
th Joe Jones second. Sailor injured ankle in muddy going and was forced 
it of racing for more than six months. 
|Gardenia Stakes —$136,275 race at Garden State Park, world’s richest 
ft two-year-old fillies, went to Magic Forest, who won $93,550 for C. V. 
hitney. Romanita finished first but was disqualified and moved down te 
tird. Light’n’ Lovely was given second. 
Florida Derby.—Needles, with Dave Erb up, led 13 rivals at Gulfstream 
« earn $95,200 of $145,400 purse. Count Chic was second. 
Flamingo Stakes.—Needles and jockey Dave Erb won $111,600 of $148,- 
© purse at Hialeah. Golf Ace ran second. 
Santa Anita Handicap.—Bobby Brocato won $135,000 race by six lengths. 
Santa Anita Maturity—Trackmaster defeated Traffic Judge by head in 
5 35,960 event for four-year-olds. 
‘Washington (D.C.) International——Master Boing, French colt owned by 
adré Lombard, beat Mr. Gus by five lengths in 14-mi. turf course test 
| Laurel, Md. Victor earned $70,000 of $100,000 purse. 
United Nations Handicap.—Career Boy won the $100,000 handicap at 
i‘iantic City, N.J. Find was second, Mr. Gus third. 
DDelaware Oaks.—Dotted Line, ro—1, captured winner’s share ($40,325) 
~ neck from Levee. 
‘Kent—Happy Hill farm’s Kingmaker beat favoured Head Man at 
lstaware. 
Westerner.—$87,250 test at Hollywood Park taken by Count of Honor. 
Arlington Futurity—Greek Game defeated Colonel Jet by five lengths in 
40,850 contest in mud at Chicago. 
Hawthorne Gold Cup Handicap.—Dedicate, owned by Jan Burke and ridden 
Bill Boland, won $80,750, beating Summer Tan in photo finish. Find 
5S next in $129,850 run. 
tinternational Steeplechase.—Lawrence Troiano’s King Commander, 1-to-2 
véurite, won s9th running of jumping classic at Belmont by seven 
«eths. 
Harbor Hill Steeplechase—Frank D. Adams set modern record when he 
ered his 300th triumph over the jumps at Belmont on Sept. 13. Adams 
n aboard Ancestor. 
ichigan Mile——Nonnie Jo set track mark of 1 min. 36% sec. in win- 
g $58,450 test at Detroit. James Paddock, owner, sold half share of his 
«se to P. L. Grissom as field of 11 was going postward. 
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Harness Racing.—Adios Harry, property of J. Howard Lyons 
Greenwood, Del., was top money winner of 1956 with $129,912. 
ae United States Trotting association champion of 1956 won 18 
_ 30 starts, including the $75,000 Eastern title pace at Yonkers 
i.Y.) raceway. Dottie’s Pick, owned by C. E. and J. E. Arm- 
-ong of Brampton, Ont., was runner-up with $ro1,142 in purses. 
ae Intruder scored one of the year’s major surprises by winning 
2 $100,604 Hambletonian trotting stake at Good Time Park, 
oshen, N.Y., on Aug. 8. The winner, owned by L. J. Buck of 
r Hills, N.J., and driven by his trainer, Ned Bower, earned 
9,155. The Intruder finished 11th in the first heat, won by 
Jiant Rodney, and then took two straight. Valiant Rodney was 
cond and Nimble Colby third in the final standing. 

‘Add Hanover won the Yonkers Futurity and a purse of $38,199, 
lid Noble Adios took the William H. Cane Futurity Pace and a 


, 


seas 
KENTUCKY DERBY field of 17 horses breaking from the starting gate at the 
May 5, 1956, running at Churchill Downs, Ky. 


$35,427 prize at Yonkers. Belle Acton, champion filly of 1955, 
added $34,320 to her earnings by winning the Messenger Stake 
at Westbury, L.I. Another major race, that for the $52,666 Little 
Brown Jug at Delaware, O., was won by Noble Adios. Nimble 
Colby took the $53,731 Kentucky Futurity. 

Devotees of harness racing were more numerous and bet more 
in 1956 than in any previous year. With major tracks at Yonkers 
and Westbury, New York state headed the list with unofficial 
figures of $325,420,967 bet by 10,069,959 customers. Wagering 
rose more than $42,000,000 over 1955, while attendance broke 
the old record of 9,852,991 set in 1953. (G@SVa Hs) 

Canada.—At the second session of the 22nd parliament in 
1955, legislation was enacted to provide for the person or asso- 
ciation conducting a race meeting to deduct from the total 
amount wagered a levy of 0.5%. This levy is payable to the re- 
ceiver general of Canada for the purpose of financing by the 
federal government an adequate and uniform system of supervi- 
sion at all race tracks. As a consequence, in addition to pro- 
viding supervision staff to each racing association, as was done 
in the past, the federal department of agriculture (the depart- 
ment charged with race track supervision) further arranged to 
provide a photo finish camera service as a greater protection for 
the betting public. 

Before the start of the 1956 racing season, the Ontario pro- 
vincial government announced a reduction of 1% in the Ontario 
race track tax. This reduced the total percentage deducted from 
the total monies wagered in that province to 154%, made up of 
9% to the racing association (which percentage is governed by 
section 178 (4) of the criminal code), 6% io the provincial 
government, and the 0.5% supervision levy. The pari-mutuel tax 
collected by each provincial government is a set percentage 
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fixed by act and varies from 5% to 10% depending on the prov- 
ince concerned. (J. D. Ha) 

Great Britain.—In the 1955-56 National Hunt season Limber 
Hill won the King George VI steeplechase at Kempton park be- 
fore going on to win the Gold cup at Cheltenham. Doorknocker 
became the new champion hurdler. The Grand National steeple- 
chase would go down in racing history not for its winner, the not 
undeserving E.S.B., but for the cruel stroke of luck that deprived 
Queen Elizabeth the queen mother’s Devon Loch of certain vic- 
tory: ten lengths clear and only so yd. from the winning post, the 
horse unaccountably slipped and came down spreadeagled. 

The 1956 flat racing season was disastrous for the nuinber of 
important races lost to French (£96,000 in stakes) and Italian 
(nearly £24,000) owners. For England, Gilles de Retz won the 
Two Thousand Guineas and Honeylight the One Thousand 
Guineas. But Lavandin of France won an undistinguished Derby 
from his compatriot Montaval and from Roistar of Ireland; three 
French fillies (Sicarelle, Janiari, Yasmin) filled the places in the 
Oaks. The Ascot Gold cup went to the French horse Macip. 
Later the St. Leger went to the Frenchman Cambremer. 

The richest prize of English racing, the King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth stakes at Ascot, was won by the unbeaten Italian 
four-year-old Ribot. In October Ribot won Europe’s richest race, 
the Prix de l’Arc de Triomphe at Longchamp, Paris. The greatest 
horse in Europe since World War II and among the greatest of 
the century, Ribot had won all his 16 races. Sired by Tenerani 
out of Romanella and bred at the Dormello stud near Lake Como, 
Italy, Ribot was reckoned to be worth upward of £500,000 to 
his owners, Donna Lydia Tesio and the Marchese Incisa della 
Rochetta. 

Zarathustra, French Beige and Donald were top-class stayers. 
Hugh Lupus. somewhat luckless as a three-year-old, had a fine 
season, taking the March stakes, Hardwicke stakes, Scarborough 
stakes and Champion stakes. Matador was a brilliant sprinter. 
Talgo improved steadily through the season and won the Irish 
Derby and finished second in the Prix de l’Arc de Triomphe. 

(R. M. Gn.) 


Horses: see Livestock. 
Horse Shows: see Suows. 


Horticulture Storms of almost unprecedented violence 
* swept over much of Europe early in 1956, 
causing damage which was reported as catastrophic. Six inches of 
snow fell overnight in Rome, It., the temperature fell well below 
zero in France and the government lifted all import restrictions 
on potatoes and other vegetables, and Germany had the worst 
winter since 1879. The loss in trees, shrubs, flowering plants and 
especially vineyards in these and neighbouring countries was 
too great to be estimated. The perfume flower trade, which 
usually shipped hundreds of thousands of blooms each year, was 
at a standstill. Bulb growers in the Netherlands sent 1,000,000 
gladiolus corms (bulbs) to nurserymen and florists of southern 
France, following the disastrous storms, to help them resume 
business. Later the Netherlands itself suffered loss estimated at 
about $52,000,000 because of spring and early summer floods. 
The National Rose society in England, with 43,000 members, 
observed its 80th anniversary and celebrated the occasion by 
presenting 300 rose trees to Queen Elizabeth IT. George Taylor 
of the British Museum was appointed director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Kew, succeeding Sir Edward Salisbury. The 
Netherlands government sent 10,000 trees and shrubs to the 
states of Massachusetts, Connecticut. Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island to replace those lost in the great flood of 1955. Twenty- 
five countries were represented at the convention of the Inter- 
national Seed Testing association in Paris in June. We A: 


HORSES—HORTICULTURE 
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SHOTGUN POLLINATION of a hybrid apple which cannot fertilize itself was 
tried by Washington state apple growers in the spring of 1956 to overcome the } 
time-consuming process of hand pollination 


Davidson of the U.S. was elected president, and Norway was 
selected for the next convention, to be held in 19509. 

The first large flower show in Moscow, U.S.S.R., since World | 
War II was held in April and May 1956. There were reliable re- 
ports that the Soviet Union was developing a very large area 
in Siberia for horticultural purposes, particularly for the culti- | 
vation of fruits and vegetables. The Russians began a ten-year 
experiment with copper wires stretched across fields to direct cos- | 
mic rays into the soil. The purpose was to determine if the 
growth and ripening of fruits and vegetables could be hastened | 
in this way. . 

The fruit companies in Nova Scotia announced that the Brit- | 
ish government had allocated £1,250,000 for the purchase of | 
North American apples. This was of great assistance to Canadian | 
growers. Great flocks of starlings, originally imported into the 
U.S. to eat caterpillars, continued to push their way into western © 
Canada, causing heavy losses to fruit growers as well as to gen-_ 
eral farmers. It was announced at the National Shade Tree con- : 
ference in Toronto, Ont., Aug. 20, 1956, that a system of fungi- ) 
cide injections through holes bored in trees having the Dutch | 
elm disease would be available commercially by 1958. Until this | 
fungicide, no means of checking this fast-spreading disease had | 
been found. Thousands of infected trees had been destroyed in - 
eastern parts of the U.S. 

The gladiolus industry in Florida was found to be the largest 
flower-producing group in the U.S., with reported $8,000,000 
annual gross receipts and 10,000 ac. under cultivation. The Or-_ 
chid Growers association of America was formed in Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., in April with Arthur F. Freed of Malibu, Calif., as 
president. The second world orchid conference was held in Hono- ~ 
lulu, T.H., Sept. 19-23, 1956. A $1,000,000 wholesale flower 
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| market was opened in San Francisco, Calif., in July. Announce- 
}/ment was made that the International Flower show in New York 
\ would be resumed March 31-April 6, 1957, on a large scale in 
ie huge new Coliseum. Emphasis would be laid on exhibits from 
{\foreign countries. 

“Florists throughout the U.S. were forced to recognize a grow- 

ing trend toward omitting flowers at funerals. If continued, it 
\would cause a serious financial blow to florists. Supermarkets 
pete appearing as a new medium for the sale of garden supplies. 
‘Approximately 2,500 buyers were reported as attending a four- 
iday garden supply show at the Coliseum in New York. 
_ John H. Walker of the staff of the National Geographic society 
tin Washington, D.C., was appointed to the office of secretary 
jof the Society of American Florists at the 72nd annual meeting 
jin St. Paul, Minn., in July 1956. The George Robert White medal 
f honour was awarded by the Massachusetts Horticulture so- 
‘ciety to Harold L. Lyon of Honolulu, who was given credit for 
| nuch of the horticultural development of that island. Two new 
‘roses, White Bouquet, a floribunda, and a climber, Golden 
NShowers, were announced as the All-America rose selections for 
1957. The rapid introduction of climbing roses capable of pro- 
ducing flowers throughout the season created a new appeal to 
‘amateur gardeners. 

The cranberry crop in the U.S. was smaller in 1956 than in 
wecent years, but the use of mechanical pickers was much more 
ygeneral. Birds and Japanese beetles threatened the rapidly grow- 
«ng cultivated blueberry industry in New England. 

Although wet weather late in the summer of 1956 delayed the 
Wiigging and curing of bulbs in the Netherlands, it improved the 
jyuality of the bulbs and there was a satisfactory yield. How- 
ver, bad weather caused shipments of paper white narcissi from 
France and Italy to be very short. European-grown tuberous be- 
iconias were losing out in some degree to the superior stock 
irrown in California. The Netherlands, however, was sending 
gome particularly good regal lilies to the U.S. 

(See also BACTERIOLOGY; FRuIT; VEGETABLES.) (E. I. F.) 
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lio H | Hospitals in the United States during 1955 and 
) spita S. 1956 followed the general pattern of recent years 
Soward constant expansion of services, with the goal of improved 
atient care. These expanding services included the trend for 
the general hospital to care for patients in such specialized areas 
s psychiatry and tuberculosis which were formerly treated only 

t special hospitals; development of home care programs and 
wut-patient services; advances in physical therapy and rehabili- 
vation services; and increased use of new medical diagnostic 
ind therapeutic aids such as radioactive isotopes. 

More and more patients were being admitted to hospitals, the 
umber of hospitals and hospital beds was rising, more babies 
vere being born in hospitals, and the total number of hospital 
eersonnel had risen sharply. In 1955 there were more than 21,- 
¢00,000 hospital admissions in the United States, and, in addi- 
gon, more than 73,000,000 out-patient visits were reported. 
There were 9.8 hospital beds per 1,000 population. 

Utilization and Finances.—In 1956 the American Hospital 
\ssociation completed its first decade of reporting basic data 
in the hospitals of the United States. These statistics for the 
‘sears from 1946 to 1955 offered further evidence of the tremen- 
‘ous expansion in hospital services which was still under way. 

} By 1955 the total assets of the nation’s hospitals amounted 

bo nearly $12,000,000,000. With the growth in hospital services 
‘ind,the increased use of hospitals by the public, there was a 
orresponding increase in the nation’s expenditure for hospital 


\are. 
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Table |.—Hospital Plant and Utilization, 1946-55 


Item 1946 1955 Per cent increase 
Hospitals reporting . 2... 2 0 6,125 6,956 14 
Hospital beds Peete eiRislers, ven iehte val Ne 1,435,778 1,604,408 12 
Admissions during year. . . . . . 15,674,602 21,072,521 34 
Average number of patients 

_in hospitals each day ......, 1,141,864 1,363,024 19 
Birthsven pooner bee 2,135,327 3,476,753 63 
Total hospital personnel . . 2... 829,571 1,300,733 57 

verage number of personnel ; ; 
for each 100 patients . . .. . 73 95 22 


Table Il_—Hospital Expenditures, 1946-55 


r Per cent 
. em 1946 1955 increase 
Total hospital expenses during year... . $1,963,355,000 $5,594,304,000 185 
Total payroll expenses during year. . . . . 1,102,772,000 3,581,784,000 225 
Average total expense per patient per day 5.21 11.24 116 
Average payroll expense per patient per day 2.73 7.20 146 


The averages shown in the tables conceal great variation 
among hospitals of different types. Seventy-five per cent of all 
hospitals in 1955 were short-term nonfederal hospitals provid- 
ing general and special services, and these hospitals accounted 
for nearly 91% of all admissions. The average length of stay 
in these hospitals was 7.8 days. On the other hand, while only 
8% of all hospitals were devoted exclusively to psychiatric serv- 
ice, more than half of all patients being cared for in hospitals 
each day were in psychiatric institutions, which offered pre- 
dominantly long-term care. 

Of the nearly $6,000,000,000 expended by the nation’s hos- 
pitals in 1955, 61% was expended by the short-term nonfederal 
hospitals, 17% by nonfederal psychiatric hospitals, 15% by 
federal hospitals and the remainder by nonfederal long-term hos- 
pitals. 

Personnel.—The average number of personnel per patient was 
highest in the group of short-term hospitals operated by non- 
profit organizations, with 210 employees for every 100 patients, 
and was lowest in the nonfederal psychiatric hospitals, which 
averaged 28 employees for every 100 patients. These two groups 
of hospitals also were at the extremes in cost per patient day. 
In the short-term nonprofit hospitals the average cost of each 
day of patient care was $24.15, of which $14.76 was for payroll; 
while the average daily cost per patient in the nonfederal psy- 
chiatric hospitals was $3.73, of which $2.17 was for payroll. 

Although the total number of personnel employed in hospitals 
rose 57% from 1946 to 1955 (see Table J), the increase failed 
to keep pace with the expansion of hospital facilities and the 
increasing number of patients. In short-term general hospitals 
in 1955 there were approximately 50 more hospital employees 
per 100 patients than there were ten years before, yet more were 
still needed in every area. There had been a marked trend toward 
reduction of working hours and an increase in salary rates in the 
hospital field to levels more nearly comparable with those in other 
fields. Training programs for highly skilled technical personnel 
had also grown, but not in proportion to the demand. 

Hill-Burton Program.—The year 1956 marked the tenth an- 
niversary of the Hospital Survey and Construction act of 1946 
(the Hill-Burton program). This act and its subsequent amend- 
ments authorized federal grants to states to pay part of the cost 
of constructing public and other nonprofit hospitals and related 
health facilities. By June 30, 1956, more than 3,000 medical and 
hospital construction projects had been approved under the Hill- 
Burton act, and two-thirds had been completed and were in op- 
eration. Total estimated cost of all the projects was $2,467,333, 
207, of which the federal share was $781,421,267. These included 
more than 550 new general hospitals built in communities where 
a hospital never before had been located, and more than 600 
new public health centres. 

Another important objective of the Hill-Burton program was 
the development of more adequate training programs for medi- 
cal and hospital personnel. Funds were granted for the construc- 
tion of teaching hospitals in university medical centres in 20 
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states and for aid to more than 200 hospitals approved for train- 
ing interns and residents in various medical specialties. 

Accreditation.—During 1955 the Joint Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Hospitals surveyed, at the request of the hospitals 
themselves, 1,204 hospitals in the United States, bringing the 
total of accredited hospitals in the United States to 3,259. 

Hospital Insurance.—During 1955 the number of persons in 
the United States with some type of hospital expense protection 
reached 108,000,000, an increase of 7,000,000 over 1954. The 
86 hospital-sponsored nonprofit Blue Cross plans in 1955 ob- 
served the 25th anniversary of the inauguration of prepaid hos- 
pital care in the U.S., and in 1956 passed their 50,000,000 point 
in membership. (See also INSURANCE.) 

The American Hospital association, as part of its program of 
services to hospitals, sponsors National Hospital week, which 
in 1956 was on the theme of the hospital’s role as a community 
centre in disaster planning and the provision of emergency serv- 
ices. (3), Jb. (Cx) 

Great Britain.—The cost of the hospital service in Great Brit- 
ain for 1955-56 was originally estimated at £345,500,000, but a 
supplementary estimate submitted in Feb. 1956 provided for a 
total net expenditure of £354,600,000. The cost for 1956-57 was 
estimated at £373,200,000. The minister of health announced a 
further expansion of the hospital building program. New build- 
ing projects would cost £18,000,000 in 1957 and £20,000,000 in 
1958-59, as compared with £13,000,000 in 1956. 

The report of the committee of inquiry into the cost of the 
national health service was published in Feb. 1956. Evidence 
which had been submitted did not support allegations of wide- 
spread extravagance in the national health service, including the 
hospital service, whether in respect of the spending of money or 
the use of manpower. 

The ministry of health instituted during the year a national 
scheme for the postentry training and further education of hos- 
pital administrative and clerical staffs. for improved standards 
of recruitment for junior staffs and for special selective training. 
The Hospital Administrative Staff college of King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund for London and the University of Manchester 
agreed to participate in the scheme. Sixteen trainees were selected 
and began their training in the autumn. 


(See also Nursinc; RED Cross.) 

Hotels J Gross sales of hotels in the United States for 

y “eVs 1955 were approximately $2,653,000,000, an 
increase of nearly 3% over 1954, according to the American 
Hotel association, which represents 6,000 of the leading hotels 
in the U.S. Gross income for 1954 was $2,575,802,000. Sales 
were divided as follows: room sales, 47.6%; meals, 33.7%; 
beverages, 12.6%; telephone, 3.5%; and other income, 2.6%. 

Hotel room occupancy for 1955 held at 73%, which was the 
same as 1954. The gain in dollar volume was accounted for by 
a 3% rise in hotel and dining room and restaurant receipts, and 
by some increases in room rates. 

Construction of new hotels was at a higher rate during 1955 
than in the previous year, with 83 built or under construction. 
representing 17,500 additional guest rooms valued at an esti- 
mated $186,000,000. Approximately 20,000 more guest rooms 
were added to existing buildings. In 1954, 54 new hotels, valued 
at $146,000,000 and representing approximately 10,097 new guest 
rooms, were built or started in the U.S. 

In 1955, nearly $210,000,000 worth of business was accounted 
for by Universal Travelcards, the hotel credit card approved by 
the American Hotel association and recognized by hotels through- 
out North America for charging of rooms. food and other sery- 
ices, as well as for cashing checks. This was a substantial increase 
over 1954, when approximately $165,000,000 worth of credit 


(ANGere) 
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was extended to holders of Universal Travelcards. 

Universal Travelcards are issued by the American Hotel Credit 
corporation, Greenwich, Conn., which guarantees American Hotel 
association member hotels against losses arising from nonpay-| 
ment of bills or bad checks. Altogether, hotels reported and 
recovered $206,115 in 1955 on delinquent accounts and for bad 
checks, of which $24,000 was paid to hotels by the American | 
Hotel Credit corporation on hard-to-collect accounts. Of this ; 
amount, approximately $11,000 was written off as uncollectable, ; 
leaving $13,000 as claims receivable. 

To provide the hotel industry with more factual information. 
and data on an endless variety of new products and materials 
used by hotels in the normal course of operation, an expanded. 
program of scientific research and product testing was under-| 
taken by the American Hotel association in 1955. At the same 
time, minimum product performance requirements and standards 
were developed by the association to aid member hotels in the 
purchase of equipment and materials. | 

A survey by the American Hotel association indicated that 
U.S. hotels had spent nearly $3,000,000,000 in the last five years | 
on modernization and renovation. New hotel facilities for motor- | 
ists included adjoining parking lots, lighted, paved and fenced; | 
adjoining or underground garages, including many with direct | 
entrances to the hotel; and special motor entrances, provided in | 
some cases with separate registration desks and direct elevator | 
service to guest-rooms floors. Among the special arrangements | 
for family groups were “family units” designed to accommodate | 
as many as four members of a family in beds, cots or cribs; | 
baby-sitting services; special dining facilities for family groups | 
with children; and nurseries equipped with toys and cribs. i 

According to the 1955-56 edition of the Hotel Red Book there | 
were more than 15,582 hotels in the U.S., with a value in excess |) 
of $6,000,000,000 (land, buildings, furniture, fixtures). Their 
1,440,000 rooms could accommodate more than 2,000,000 guests 
each night. During the calendar year 1955. the nation’s hotels ! 
were host to more than 260,000,000 room guests. 

Founded in 1910, and official spokesman for the hotel industry, | 
the American Hotel association is a federation of 8o state and | 
regional associations in the United States, Canada, Mexico, | 
Bermuda, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. | 
Its membership in 1956 was comprised of approximately 6,000 | 
leading hotels representing about 75% of the nation’s hotel | 
rooms. (C. A. Hu.) 


Housing In 1954-55, there was much concern in the United 
* States about the excess of new housing units over 
net household formation and the inflationary implications of a 
high volume of new construction. In 1955-56, residential builders. 
and others were greatly disturbed by the decline in home build- 
ing. In 1954-55, the rate of new construction was 1,300,000 units 
a year, and in 1955-56 it was 1,100,000 units. Although this 
was a shift of only 15%, the fluctuations in the volume of | 
residential construction had been so violent in the past that a 
consistent movement in either direction that persisted for any 
length of time was considered to have the real possibility of 
soaring out of sight or plummeting to zero. Because of its great | 
potential volatility, every attempt was made to keep the volume _ 
of residential construction from dropping below 1,100,000 units 
or rising much over 1,400,000 units per year. 
In 1956, the government was faced with the necessity for sup-— 
porting a sagging market. In a period of 18 months, the annual _ 
rate of private nonfarm dwelling units placed under construction | 
dropped from 1,458,000 to 1,070,000 and gave every “indicatio . 
of continuing downward. The contraction in the volume of new 
construction was largely attributed to the growing shortage of 
mortgage money and to rising interest rates. But the softening 


bf consumer demands, although of lesser importance, was a sig- 
ificant contributing factor, and one that was largely overlooked 
pr minimized in the analysis of the housing market, 

The Mortgage Money Crisis.—As early as the fall of 1955, 
mortgage money problems had attracted governmental attention 
o such an extent that the senate banking and currency committee 
organized and conducted a round-table discussion on the impor- 
ance of federal credit policies on residential construction and 
nortgage financing, in which leading government officials and 
jpecialists in the field participated. Although the problems were 
tlearly stated at that time and the trends identified. no govern- 
nental action was taken until the summer of 1956, and funds 
ivailable for home financing continued to become more scarce. 

The dearth of mortgage money was not due to conspiracy on 
ihe part of lending institutions, but rather to the hard objective 
Flevelopments in the general money market. Although residential 
jonstruction had slowed down, other types of building activity 


pontinued at an unprecedented rate, and the demand for money 
p finance new plants and equipment rose to an all-time high. 
otal expenditures for new private domestic investment of all 
i pes during the first quarter of 1955 was at an annual rate of 
54,700,000,000. By the second quarter of 1956, it had reached 
164,200,000,000, an increase of 17%. During the same period, 
Renditures rr new plants and equipment rose by 43%. This 
ormous additional pressure on the money supply occurred in a 
heriod in which savings remained virtually constant, and the 
yemand for money rapidly outstripped the available supply. 
Inder such circumstances the cost of money, i.e., the interest 
ate, inevitably rose. In an attempt to curtail an inflationary ex- 
ansion of credit, the Federal Reserve board repeatedly increased 
ae rediscount rate, which served to drive the interest rate even 
figher, a development consistent with the tight money policy 
f the administration. As the rate rose, the Federal Housing 
dministration (FHA) and the Veterans administration (VA) 
@ortgages with interest rates fixed at 44% became less and less 
tttractive to financial institutions which could obtain a minimum 
f 5% on alternative types of investments. 
‘The government-insured or government-guaranteed home 
ans with their low down payment requirement and long terms 
ad been a highly significant means of broadening the market 
ad placing homes within the reach of most U.S. families. During 
ee first six months of 1956, as a result of developments in the 
vortgage market, the number of new dwelling units financed by 
HA and VA mortgages declined 31% and 28% respectively 
om the levels of a comparable period of the previous year. 
“tn addition to the contraction in demand for housing result- 
bz from higher interest rates, the shortage of mortgage funds 
sso reduced the supply of new dwellings by fostering a more 
utious and restrained attitude on the part of builders. 
_ Administrative Action.—In late Sept. 1956, the government 
»ok several steps to ease the mortgage market. The Federal 
hational Mortgage association, an agency that purchases home 
hans from private lending institutes which then use the money 
» make new loans, reduced the amount of stock that lenders 
here required to purchase in the agency from 2% to 1%. “Fannie 
Jae,” as the association is known, was authorized to issue com- 
litments in advance to buy mortgages on housing projects not 
et begun at a price of six points under par instead of the previous 
‘scount of eight points. The advance commitment guaranteed 
-e mortgage holder a market for his loan after the home was 
Juilt, and the smaller the discount the more valuable the com- 
titment. In another action, the Home Loan Bank board, through 
thich savings and loan associations can expand their credit 
Ihcilfties, increased the amount that member associations could 
prrew from 10% to 12% of their assets. 
To help the home buyer and the builder of small homes, the 
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MODEL RELAXING in the living room of an entirely plastic house exhibited 
at the Paris, Fr., domestic fair of 1956. All furnishings and construction are 
plastic. Bookshelves (as shown), beds, sinks and closets are moulded from the 
same plastic sheets used for walls and floors 


FHA reduced its down payment requirement on insured mort- 
gages from 7% to 5% on homes selling for $9,000 or less. For 
higher-priced homes, the required down payment was unchanged. 

Many observers maintained that the government’s actions 
would have only a minimal effect on the market. They pointed out 
that few savings and loan associations had borrowed up to the 
previous 10% limit of the Home Loan Bank board. In addition, 
they found that only 16% of the new homes financed with FHA 
mortgages sold for $9,000 or less, and in some high-cost areas 
like New York and Chicago virtually no new homes were avail- 
able in that price range. Government officials, however, were 
reluctant to administer stronger measures because of general 
inflationary tendencies in the economy, and the desire to reserve 
such actions for periods when it would become necessary to 
stimulate investment and employment. 

The Housing Act of 1956.—The Housing act of 1956 was an 
omnibus bill whose many provisions amended existing legislation 
to facilitate its operation, and with one major exception—housing 
for older persons—contained little that was new. It was in line 
with the administration’s policy of conservatism in this field 
and satisfied neither the militant advocates of extended govern- 
mental construction activity nor those who sought greater aid 
to private industry. 

Public housing, as usual, caused the greatest difficulty. In the 
previous year, congress had authorized 45,000 units and virtually 
all of these were put into some stage of construction. In each 
of the next two years the new law provided for only 35,000 units, 
a reduction in public housing at the same time that it appeared 
that the number of new private units would also decline. The 
senate had passed its own bill calling for 135,000 units in one 
year, but the house of representatives forced a compromise at 
70,000 units for two years, which was accepted in order to obtain 


any housing legislation at all. 
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The act also liberalized the loans eligible for FHA insurance 
for financing home improvement and repair, construction of 
rental housing and the purchase of single-family homes. The 
maximum amount of improvement loans eligibie for insurance 
was raised from $2,500 to $3,500 in single-family homes and 
$10,000 to $15,000 on apartment buildings. In addition, the re- 
payment period was extended from three years to five years. 

Multifamily rental housing, which had deciined to negligible 
levels in the FHA program in recent years, was given a boost in 
the new act. Permissible loan-to-value ratio for section 207 units 
was raised from 80% to 90% and the loan limits were also in- 
creased. For co-operative housing, loan commitments could be 
issued for developments to be sold to a co-operative group after 
completion of construction, which meant that actual construction 
could get under way before all the future co-operators had be- 
come members. The loan-to-value ratio was increased and the 
$8,900 limit per dwelling unit on mortgages could be raised by 
$1,000 per room in areas where building costs were high, The 
act also equalized the mortgage terms of old and new housing. 
Thus, loans on existing structures could cover 95% of the $9,000 
of value and 75% of the balance. 

Existing urban renewal legislation was strengthened in many 
ways including authorization for the payment of moving expenses 
of families displaced by renewal projects. Families would be com- 
pensated up to $roo and business establishments up to $2,000, 
entirely out of federal funds. 

The only innovational feature of the act of 1956 was the pro- 
vision made for housing of elderly persons. It was the first time 
that legislation had considered the needs of a specific age group. 
Persons who had passed their 60th birthday could secure an 
FHA-insured mortgage for the purchase of a home with a third 
person or corporation making the down payment. Nonprofit 
groups such as churches, labour unions or fraternal organizations 
were eligible to secure insured mortgages to build rental housing 
for older families. These loans might provide up to 90% of cost 
and as much as $8,100 per dwelling unit. The projects might 
include special construction features such as central dining halls, 
reading rooms and safety equipment in the bathroom and else- 
where. The development might be elevator apartments, garden- 
type structures, row houses or separate dwellings if they were 
grouped in a contiguous project. 

The Ladies Had Their Day.—Early in the spring, Albert M. 
Cole, administrator of the Housing and Home Finance agency, 
called a conference to which too housewives from all over the 
country were invited to Washington, D.C., to express their views 
on the features that they desired in a home. The women felt that 
space was the most important single item and insisted that 1,200 
sq.ft. should be the minimum size of a dwelling. They also 
wanted at least one-and-a-half, but preferably two bathrooms; 
three bedrooms so that the children would not have to double 
up; and a family room for television, games and childrens’ ac- 
tivities. Sufficient space in the kitchen was desired for breakfast 
and between-meal snacks, but a full-scale dining room large 
enough to accommodate the family and guests was needed for 
more formal meals. The women also wanted a separate utility 
and laundry room on the ground floor next to the kitchen. And 
of course they expressed the need for more closets and other 
storage space. 

There was considerable objection to some of the postwar archi- 
tectural clichés, including picture windows that had no view, 
excessive emphasis on gadgets and the lack of variety in tract 
houses. The women also felt strongly about the unnecessary re- 
moval of large shade trees and about unrelieved rectangular 
street patterns. 

Governmental studies of the characteristics of new construc- 
tion indicated that the house-building industry had been provid- 
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ing only a portion of what the consumer desired. In part, on 
account of current levels of building costs, it was economically 
impossible to include all of the desired features and still keep 
the selling price in lower ranges. In part it was due to the’ 
builders’ propensity to include “selling features” that might at~ 
tract customers, but that had little enduring functional value! 
More than two-thirds of the homes in the $10,000-$15,000 
price range had less than 1,200 sq.ft. of space, and the majority 
had less than three bedrooms. Only one-third had utility rooms} 
and these were usually designed to accommodate little more than} 
the furnace and water heater. | 

The Average G.I. Home Purchaser.—Since the end of} 
World War II, millions of veterans had been aided in the purchase} 
of homes by the G.I. Bill of Rights. The bill provided for guaran-} 
tee of mortgage loans, offered low interest rates, long periods of) 
repayment and required little or no down payment on the pur-/ 
chase price. In 1954 and 1955 alone, 1,050,000 purchasers availed] 
themselves of the benefits offered under this program. ! 

There had been much speculation on the characteristics of the 
G.I. home buyer. Should he prove to be more susceptible to eco-} 
nomic reverses, or more likely to overextend his credit positions 
the government might find itself responsible for all or a major) 
portion of his mortgage debt. 

In order to obtain the facts of the case, the Veterans adj 
ministration, the federal agency in charge of the program, studied# 
both the purchaser and the purchase. As in the case of mosti 
studies of this sort, they found that the typical purchaser was aj 
statistical fiction. The ages of purchasers ranged from 20 to 72)) 
and their incomes fell anywhere between $1,800 and $90,000 4} 
year. The average, but by no means typical, purchaser of eithe : 
a new or existing house was 32 years of age, earned $494 per 
month and purchased a home that cost $11,800. His monthly} 
housing expenses, which included mortgage payments, taxes, in-) 
surance, maintenance and repairs, totalled $97 or about 20% ofl 
his income. The average veteran purchaser was quite solvent: 
considering his age, possessing close to $1,900 in liquid assets) 
such as cash, savings accounts, stocks and bonds. 

Regarding the terms of purchase, the VA found that 40% ol) 
the acquisitions in 1955 were made without down payment, anc! 
nearly one-half had mortgages with maturities of 26 to 30 years | 
Veterans who borrowed 100% of the purchase price tended tc 
have incomes that were 8% lower than those who made dowr 
payments. Those who made down payments, however, did noi 
strip themselves, retaining liquid reserves equivalent to abou) 
10% of the price paid for the hoine. (Cu. Ra.) | 

Canada.—Expenditures on new residential housing during’ 
the first half of 1956 amounted to $712,000,000, an increase 07 
12% over the corresponding period of 1955. Of this increase) 
about one-third resulted from higher prices; the rest repre! 
sented a greater volume of work in process. Expenditures or! 
privately initiated housing accounted for almost all of the in: 
crease. 

The volume of house-building activity was higher during the 
first seven months of 1956, despite a decline in mortgage lend. 
ing for this purpose. Although starts of new dwelling units wer 
virtually at the same level as in 1955, the number of dwelling: 
completed was greater and there were also more units undei 
construction. While the annual rate of housing starts had beer 
declining moderately since the third quarter of 1955, the decline 
in National Housing act lending in 1956 had not yet made its ful 
effect on housing starts by mid-1956., 

Lending under the N.H.A. continued to decline in the secon¢ 
quarter of 1956, and the number of units for which-loans were 
approved during the first six months was 19% lower than during 
the same period in 1955. 


Throughout the period, Canada’s economy continued to expan¢ 
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at a high rate, and the banks Were under heavy pressure to in- 
rease their loans to business and other clients. In the spring 
of 1956 they faced additional seasonal demands for business 
: redit and some of the banks began to cut back on their mortgage 
oans to builders, In the second quarter of the year, bank 
: ortgage lending was down much more than that of life insurance 
ompanies, whereas the reverse had been true in the first quarter. 
The volume of bank mortgage lending under the act during the 
second quarter was 37% below the same 1955 period. Also con- 
ributing to the decline in mortgage lending under the act was the 
pact that builders in some localities faced difficulties in pro- 
iding land for residential housing. These developments resulted 
jn a drop of 6,000 units in the total number of dwellings for 
which loans were approved under N.H.A. during the first half 
fof 1956. 
_ The combined index of residential building materials and wage 
rates of construction workers in 1956 stood at 136.6 in July 
mis compared with 135.8 on April 1. The increase was reflected 
in the higher cost of dwellings financed under the act. Average 
ystimated construction costs for all single-family dwellings 
went up from $9.72 per square foot in the second quarter of 
955 to $10.08 per square foot in the second quarter of 1956. 
Over the same period, the average floor area for this type of 
welling increased from 1,106 sq.ft. to 1,132 sq.ft. The cost of 
‘ots also continued to rise. The average price of lots for all 
lingle-family dwellings under the act increased from $1,197 in 
whe second quarter of 1955 to $2,004 in the corresponding period 
f 1956. (CPCY.) 
Great Britain.—During 1956 the single factor which most in- 
uenced housing in Great Britain was the economic situation 
if the country as a whole. In spite of this, in the 12 months 
inded June 30, 1956, 273,519 houses were built, 146,539 of these 
being erected by local authorities, 117,284 by private builders 
nd the remainder by housing associations and government de- 
artments. During the first two full quarters of 1956, private 
yuilders slightly increased the number of completions compared 
with 1955, and had more houses under construction at the end 
£ the period than at any time since World War II. The number 
f completions by local authorities tended to fall slightly. 
rivate builders, who were beginning to get into their stride 
iter being freed from licensing, did not appear to be notice- 
‘biy affected by the high interest rates or credit restrictions. 
dany local authorities made efforts to get approvals for new 
wuilding through before Nov. 1955, when the subsidies were re- 
suced, so that no very marked decrease in their output was yet 
pparent. Slum clearance work was the only field in which there 
as a decided increase in activity. More than half as many houses 
‘5 were dealt with in the whole of 1955 were covered by figures 
bor the second quarter of 1956, which showed 11,641 houses in 
Jearance areas submitted, 1,802 in clearance orders confirmed 
ind 6,273 in compulsory purchase orders confirmed. The num- 
ber of persons moved from houses demolished or closed was 
0,892 during the first quarter of 1956 as against 75,918 during 
ne whole of 1955. 
The Housing Subsidies act, 1956, became law in March 1956. 
y this act rates of subsidy were reduced from £22 Is. for nor- 
aal housing to £10 for 60 years. Moreover, the minister of 
ousing, Duncan Sandys, was given power to reduce or cease pay- 
ag this subsidy, although he was expected to continue it only 
Nor a term of two years. The act fixed a subsidy of £22 15. a 
hear for 60 years for dwellings provided by a local authority 
or the purposes of slum clearance and redevelopment, or for 
ae rehousing of persons coming from camps or other unsatis- 
actory temporary accommodation. A subsidy of £24 a year for 
bo years was fixed for houses provided in the course of a scheme 
If town development under the Town Development act, 1952, or 


) 
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for persons coming from outside an area to meet the urgent needs 
of industry. It also applied to houses provided by the local au- 
thority of a congested or overpopulated area as part of a com- 
prehensive development in some other area and houses provided 
by a development corporation. 

Europe.—Throughout most European countries, house pro- 
duction was maintained at a comparativly high level. The mu- 
nicipality of Vienna was able to invite delegates to the 23rd 
International Congress on Housing and Town Planning to witness 
the handing over to the tenants of the 100,000th dwelling built by 
the municipality. A survey of the European housing situation, 
prepared by the Economic Commission for Europe and published 
by the United Nations in Jan. 1956 showed that broadly, taking 
dwellings per 1,000 inhabitants as a measure of quantity, western 
and central Europe were the best provided, with 270 dwellings 
per 1,000 persons. Southern Europe followed with 224 per 1,000, 
and eastern Europe, including the whole of the UESTS Read 
219 per 1,000. The U.K. at the latest census available, compared 
favourably with most other European countries in the percentage 
of dwellings possessing electricity, inside running water and 
baths. The percentage of obsolescent dwellings in the older in- 
dustrial countries, however, was high, and after® France with 
about 40% of all dwellings around 100 years old, the U.K. with 
more than 20%, together with Austria, Portugal and Spain, had 
the oldest housing stock. (See also ARCHITECTURE; BANKING; 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY; BUSINESS REVIEW; 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION; MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT; 
TOWN AND REGIONAL PLANNING.) (M. C. Sn.) 


ENCYCLOP£DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—The Baltimore Plan (1953); 
Building America’s Houses (1947); How to Improve Your House (1945); 
The Living City (1953). 


Human Rights, Covenant of: see INTERNATIONAL Law. 


Television performances of the situa- 


Humour of 1956. tion comedy or rapid-fire gag varieties 


continued in 1956 to provide history’s biggest forum for the dis- 
play of that brand of humour thought of as typically United 
States. The following are some examples: 


GARRY MOORE (CBS-TYV) 
(Participating: Garry Moore, Denise Lor and Durward Kirby) 
Moore: For some time now, we’ve been interested in a campaign to liven 

up our daily conversation by substituting new words for the old common- 

place ones we’ve got tired of. 

After all, things get pretty dull after you say them a couple thousand 
times ... as regular watchers of this show can testify. However, new words 
would change all this. Take the old nursery rhyme, “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb.” You know it, don’t you, Durward? 

Kirpy: Sure. (Recites coyly) 

Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow; 

And everywhere that Mary went, 
The lamb was sure to go. 

Moore: Isn’t he a doll? There’s something of the Liberace in him. Any- 
way, with new words, “Mary Had a Little Lamb” becomes new and interest- 
ing all over again, like this: 

Mary had a blicken oof, 
It’s prooze was white as werf; 
And glutendot that Mary gleat, 
The oof was sure to gerf. 

Isn’t that fascinating? ; , 

We were going to have entertainment today, but we decided to do this 
instead. Anyway, we got to wondering what some of our television shows 
would sound like if they were done with new 
words. For instance, we might have Warren 
Hull in “Strike It Rozbort” ... or Ralph 
Edwards in “This Is Your Grammenfloof” 
_.. then on Saturday nights you could hear 
“Your Snork Parade,” starring Giselle Mc- 
Glozbar and Snooky Goofnik. And when vou 
want to find out what kind of a day it’s been, 
you tune in on John K. M. McSnidlit and the 
rr o’clock swen. 

Yuh know, you're sitting there looking at 
me as if I were a darn fool ... but you're 
understanding every word I’m saying .. . 
and to prove it, suppose we do a television 
show with new words and show you how they 
improve things. The one we’ve selected to do 


is an old favourite of ours... . “Dragnet.” 
Bann: (“Dragnet” theme) : ; ; 
Moors: This is the fanagan .. . A teeming bortisneed of 10,000,000 
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snidlits. My job is to keep law and grifits. I’m a Floop. 

Banp: (“Dragnet” theme) : : 

ia ease NES name is Sergeant Fozmerlude... I’m a Floop. The orken 
you are about to hear is plut. It was taken from the files of the Berken- 
daddle. Only the girfs have been changed to protect the zahgan. It all began 
on Friday, April the zneep .. . zup P.M. I was in the grammenfloog oiling 
my dootenforzer. A report came in from headquarters that a woman with 
two mozniks had been jidnicked and glagened by a man carrying a .38- 
calibre dootenforzer . . . model M-r. It was the fourth jidnicking in three 
days ... My job, to find this glagener .. . I’m a Floop! 

BANb: (Theme and suspense) : , 

Moore: My name is Sergeant Fozmerlude, ma'am . . a ma Floop, 
ma’am ... I’d like you to tell me all you can about the jidnicking. ‘ 

DENISE: There’s not much to tell. I was jidnicked and glagened, that’s 
all. Happened last night. Man walked in carrying a .38-calibre dooten- 
forzer... 

Moore: Did he say anything? as 

DENISE: Not much. Just said, “Okay, lady, stick ’em up... this is a 
jidnick.’” He wore a mask so I knew he was a glagener. Do you think you 
can find him, Sergeant ... Sergeant... 

Moore: Sergeant Fozmerlude, ma’am. 

DENISE: Fozmerlude? 

Moore: That’s right, ma’am . . 
Tell us exactly what happened. ; 

DeENIsE: I was upstairs with my two little mozniks. It was their bed 
time. I was reading them a story about Little Red Stootniggin and the 
Three Snorks .. . 

Moore: Go on, 

Denise: Suddenly the doorbell rang. 

Moore: The doorbell? 

DENISE: Yeah, you know . 
.38-calibre dootenforzer. 

Moore: After he told you it was a jidnick, did he glagen anything? 

Denise: A bittle Mama-Shlumple that belonged to my oldest moznik. 

Moore: Her Mama-Shlumple? 

Denise: Yeah. Gave it to her for Christmas. Pretty little Mama- 
Shlumple. Nice one, too . . . looked just like her, too. 

Moore: Looked just like who, ma’am? 

Denise: You know, that movie actress, Pozbo. Her picture’s playing 
downtown now. 

Moore: The Mama-Shlumple looked like Ava Pozbo? 

Denise: That’s right. Just like Ava Pozbo. Funny a big man should 
lagen a Mama-Shlumple from my little moznik. Why should he do a thing 
like that, Sergeant ... Sergeant... 

Moore: Friday, ma’am. Is that all you can tell us? 

Denise: That’s all. Except for one thing. 

Moore: One thing? 

DeENIsE: I pushed him down the stairs. 

Moore: Ma’am? 

DENISE: I pushed him down the stairs. 

Moore: Was he hurt? 

DeENISsE: Fractured his yokniddle. 

BANb: (‘‘Dragnet” theme) 

Moore: We were looking for a man with a fractured yokniddle and a 
Mama-Shlumple. A man answering this description was seen on Sixth ave- 
nue, lingering near the subway blinken. A further check showed that he had 
gone into a movie theatre... the feature picture ... Ava Pozbo in Bhowani 
Masbortle. ... We found him in the balcony with his fractured yokniddle 
in a sling and the Mama-Shlumple in the seat beside him. 

Banpb: (‘“Dragnet’’ opening) 

Moore: As a result of tonight’s orken, the prisoner was found mentally 
gemixed. He was sent to the State Home for Chronic Poopniddles. 

Banb: (Theme and playoff) 


. Sergeant Fozmerlude ... ?m a Floop. 


. . the naffenshpiel. It was this man with the 


OZZIE AND HARRIET (ABC-TV) 

: (The scene is in the Nelson bedroom. Harriet is at her dressing table. 
She is just putting on the finishing touches and looks beautiful. David 
comes in. He is all dressed except for his coat, which is on his arm.) 


_ Davip: Gee you look beautiful, Mom. Everybody’ll think yowre my 
sister for sure. J ‘ 


; Harriet: Thank you, dear. Do you really mean that or 
tising up for Cathy’s mother? : 

DaAvip: Oh, are you kidding, Mom? I don’t think I’d have the nerve 
say anything like that to a girl’s mother. 

Harriet: Oh, and don’t worry about tonight. 

Davip: Oh, I’m not. I’m sure everybody’ll have a good time 

Harriet: No, I mean about your father and Ricky and me ; 
we meet all your friends we’ll get right out of ; 
your own party just as you want it. 


are you prac- 


to 


As soon as 
the way and let you have 


OF 1956 


Davip: Well, gee, you don’t have to rush right off. After all it 7s you 
house. 

Harrier: It’s our house and it’s your party—say, I hate to rush you 
dear, but hadn’t you better get going pretty soon? ; 

Davip: Yeah, I was just looking for my plaid vest. Have you seen 1) 
around any place? : 

Harriet: It was in your closet this afternoon. I saw it. P 

Davip: So did I, but it isn’t there now. I wonder what happened to it 

(Ozzie comes in wearing David’s plaid vest) 

Ozzir: Has anybody seen my brown cashmere coat? F 

Davip: Oh, yeah, I have it right here. I was wondering if I could borrow) 
it for tonight. 

Ozzir: Oh, yeah, sure... 

Davin: (Hesitates) Gee... 

Ozzie: Is something the matter? 

Davin: I was kinda figuring on wearing my plaid vest with it. 

Ozzte: Oh, sure. Here you are, Dave. (Takes vest off and hands it t¢ 
him) 

Davip: Gee, I hate to do this. 

OzztE: Oh, don’t be silly, ’ll wear my gray suit. It’s a little more con) 
servative anyway. fe 

Davip: Well, I’ve gotta go and pick up my date. I hope her mother likey) 
me. 

OzztE: Well, remember what I said, Dave. Just tell her how young shi 
looks and you’re all set. i 

Davip: (Laughs) I’m afraid I haven’t got the nerve, Pop. I'll see you 
later. 

Ozztr: Goodnight. 

Harriet: Goodnight, Dave. 

(David exits) 

OzziE: I hope my gray suit is pressed. 

Harriet: Now remember, dear. 

BotH ToGETHER: This is David’s party. ; 

Harriet: And I want you to promise me you won’t try to organize i 
bunch of games and start tackling practice in the living room. 

Ozzie: Hey, that’s right. There’ll be quite a few football players hery 
tonight, won’t there? 4 

Harriet: Yes, and they get all the practice they need on the field. 

Ozzie: For goodness sakes, Harriet, I’m not gonna play football in thi 
living room. f 

Harriet: And no card tricks. 

Ozzie: Please, I may be corny, but I’m not that corny. 

(David comes to doorway) 

Davin: Hey, Pop. Did you want these for something? 

Ozzie: What’s that? 

Davin: This deck of cards. They were in my vest pocket. 


(Scene: Nelson living room. Ozzie looks out bay window) 

Ozzie: (Calls upstairs) Harriet! 

Harriet: What do you want? 

Ozzie: Come down, will you, the crowd is starting to arrive. 

(A little later, Ricky is halfway down the stairs, struggling with hi) 
drums. They are stuck) 

Ricky: Hey, Pop. Help me with these drums, will you? 

Ozzie: Ricky, you know what David said. Now take those drums bach 
upstairs. 

Ricky: That’s what I’m trying to do. I’m stuck. 

(Ozzie starts up to help him. The doorbell rings) 

Ozzie: (Calls) Just a second. (To Ricky as he frees it) Careful now: 
Don’t scratch up the banister. 

(He rushes downstairs and opens the door. It is Don and a girl and twe 
other couples) 

Ozzie: Oh hello, Don, come on in. 

Don: H’ya, Mr. Nelson. I don’t know if you know everybody or not} 

Ozzie: Well, they all look familiar. (They exchange greetings) How’) 
your kid brother with the measles? > 

Don: Oh, he’s coming along fine, thanks. 

(Some more couples arrive) 

Ozzie: Come on in, fellahs and girls. ’m Daye’s father. (They exchangi 
greetings) Don’t give me the grip by mistake, fellahs, I’m not a Kappa Sig 

(Don sees Ricky struggling with the drums) 

Don: H’ya, Rick. Are we gonna have some music tonight? 

Ricky: I don’t know. I was just gonna take the drums upstairs. 

hi Are you kidding? Come on, let’s get ’em down here. I’ll give you 
a hand. 

Nancy: Do you have a record player? 

Ricky: Yeah, it’s right in the den. 

Nancy: Oh, good, maybe we can have some dancing. 

(More couples have come in the front door, including Dave and Cathy’ 

Davip: Pop, I want you to meet Cathy Williams. This is my father 
(They exchange greetings) Where’s Mom? 

Ozzie: Here she is. (As Harriet comes down the stairs.) 

(Harriet and Cathy exchange greetings. More couples come in the fron 
door. Shortly afterward, three couples come in through dining room. Om 
of the guys is Chuck) 

Cuuck: We came in the back way. I hope it’s okay. | 

(Harriet moves toward them) 

Harriet: Sure it is. 

Cuuck: How have you been, Mrs. Nelson? 

HARRIET: Fine, thanks, Chuck. 

Cuuck: Do you know everybody? 

Harriet: I think so. But don’t ask me to call off their names. 

(She takes their coats) 

Cuuck: I hope you don’t mind. I couldn’t help but notice a lot of foo¢ 
are came through the kitchen. Does that mean we’re going to eat tonight 

ope? 

Harriet: It sure does. . 

(David steps up) 

Davip: I thought you guys said you just wanted Cokes and potato chips 

CHusBBy: Not me. ’m on a diet. I can’t eat potato chips. Do you have 
any hamburgers? 


. 


Davip: About 50 pounds of them. 


Girt: T’ll help you cook them, Mrs. Nel , 
Cuussy: Stop bragging. elson. I'm really a good cook. 


(Scene: In the Nelson den. Ricky has hi 0 e 
over the records) y has his drums set up and is looking 


Seat 8 ee kind of a tempo do you like? 
ANcy: Anything smooth and dreamy. (She pick 4 i 
one? “Cuban Fantasy.” ea Fe aia yoke 
one ke That’s real good. 
The music starts. It is a Latin tempo. Ricky picks up the b 
and plays with the record) mae ah ies 


(Scene: Living room. In this and following scene some of cast have 
Cokes. Ozzie is standing there with several football players. They all have 
their coats off) 

Ozzir: In my opinion, the basic principles of defensive end play are 
the same now as they were 25 years ago. You get across that line of 
scrimmage, get those hands in front of you. Then you've gotta determine 
/ whether you’re gonna turn the play in or float out with it. - 

Don: Tell Bob about the point of weakness, Mr. Nelson. (Bob is a big 
) strong guy) 

_ Ozzie: Well... no matter how strong a position you take you can be 
|pushed off balance with two fingers at your point of weakness. 

Don: Take a strong position, Bob. 

Bos: (Does) How’s this? 

Ozztr: That’s good. (Demonstrates) Now look, your two feet are your 
positives. If I draw a line perpendicular to that line, that is your point 
of weakness and I can push you off balance with my two fingers. (He does) 

(Meanwhile, we hear music from the den) 

Bos: How about that? I knew my geometry would come in handy one of 
|these days. 

(Nancy enters) 
| Nancy: Hey, come on in the den, everybody. Ricky and Betty are doing 
a terrific dance. 


| 


(Scene: Den. A crowd is standing around encouraging Ricky and his 
partner, who are doing a fast-tempo dance. They finish to much applause) 


(Scene: Nelson bedroom. Several girls are standing with Harriet admir- 
jing the curtains) 

Girt: I think these curtains are just beautiful. 

Harriet: Thank you. 

Giri: They match the curtains on your dressing table, don’t they? 

Harriet: Yes, they do. 

(David comes to the door) 

Davin: Hey, Mom, I hate to interrupt this, but some of the guys were 
wondering when we were gonna eat. 

Harriet: Okay. Put on the coffee, Dave, and Ill be right down. 


(Scene: Den. Couples are dancing. It is a medium-tempo fox trot. 
Qzzie is dancing with Cathy) 

Ozzir: It was very thoughtful of you to ask me to dance with you, Cathy. 

Catuy: Oh, I’m enjoying it. You know, it’s so hard for me to think of 
you as being David’s father. You look young enough to be his brother. 

Ozzte: (Laughs) Oh, thank you very much. It’s probably this bow tie 
ifm wearing. 


(Scene: Backyard. A group of boys and girls are playing basketball. 
Others playing badminton. Others are watching. All are having fun) 


(Scene: Nelson kitchen. Harriet is cooking hamburgers. Eager boys are 
urrounding her, lending helping hands) 


(Scene: Nelson living room. Some kids are playing pin the tail on the 
donkey. One boy is blindfolded but when a pretty girl sashays by, he 
follows her. Harriet appears in dining room and rings a dinner bell) 

HarriET: Come and get it. 

(They do) : 


(Scene: Nelson hall. The party is breaking up) 
Girt: It was a wonderful party. ; 
Davip: Gee, Mom, Pop, I don’t know how to thank you. Everybody said 
his was the best party the Kappa Sigs ever had. 
Harriet: I’m glad they had a good time, dear. . 
Davip: Gee, you and Pop sure made a big hit with everybody, Even Ricky 
mwas less obnoxious than usual. 
Riexy: I thought I was quite charming, myself. 
Harriet: (To Ricky) You were wonderful, dear. ine 
Qzz1e: They’re a nice bunch of kids and that Cathy is just about the 
cutest girl you’ve ever been out with, Dave. 
Harriet: She sure is. 
Davin: I’m glad you like her. 
Ozzie: Don’t keep her out too late now. 
Davin: Oh. I don’t have to worry about that. Her mother seemed to take 
a liking to me right away. 
Harriet: Oh, that’s nice. . 
Ozzir: Goodnight, son. (They shake hands and David goes out the front 


oor) 


‘(Scene: Boys’ bedroom. Ricky is dressing for a date. David is sitting 


on the bed) P : eee 
Ricky: Now let me get this straight. As I meet her mother, I say, This 


can’t be your mother. It must be your sister.” ? 
Davip: That’s right, and believe me, it works like a charm. 


(Scene: Ricky is on Betty’s front porch practising) : 
Ricky: (To himself) You can’t be Betty’s mother, you don’t look a day 
Ver, 30. 
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(He is satisfied so he confidently rings the bell. Betty answers the door) 

Betry: Come on in, Ricky. I'll get my coat. 

eas Thanks. 

s Betty goes to get her coat, Rick ing 

Sete g . y sees a young woman reading a 

Ricky: I’m Ricky Nelson. 

Woman: Hello, Ricky. 

Ricky: This is impossible. 

Woman: Is something the matter? 

RICKY: You look so young. You look more like Betty’s sister than her 
mother. You can’t possibly be more than 30 or 31. 

Woman: I am Betty’s sister. ’m 23 years old, and if you don’t bring 
her home by 11 o’clock I’ll phone the police. 

(Fade) 


SID CAESAR (“People to People” from 
“Caesar’s Hour,’ NBC-TV, written by Sid 
Caesar, Mel Tolkin, Larry Gelbart, Mel 
Brooks, Sheldon Keller; © 1956 by Shellric 
Corp.) 5 

Cari: Ladies and gentlemen, we have just 
visited Dr. John Wilkins . . . the noted 
scientist and author . . . and now “People 
to People” takes you to the apartment of the 
noted jazz musician and recording artist .. . 
Mr. Cool Cees. Mr. Cees is considered the 
world’s greatest exponent of rock and roll 
jazz. He lives in this modest apartment in 
midtown Manhattan. 

(Sid in chair; he turns around, and we see 
his glasses for the first time) 

Car: Good evening, Mr. Cool Cees. 

Sip: Good evening, Daddy. 

Cari: Do you mind if I call you Cool? 

Sip: Is that my name? 

Cart: Yes. 

Sip: Then go ahead, man, call me that name. 

Cari: That’s certainly a nice apartment you have there, Cool. 

Sip: Yeah, man, like it’s home . . . or somewhere. 

CarL: Would you care to show us around the room? 

Stp: Yeah, man .. . like that would be solid. (He gets up) This is a 
wall: (Other side) And this is the other wall. And these other two match. 

t’s a set. 

Cart: [ notice there’s a hole in the middle of the floor. What is that for? 

Sip: Oh, man, that’s the latest. You see I had this hole put in the room 
. . . SO now the whole room can be played as a record. It’s in a new 
album, called “‘Rooms to Spin By.” 

Car: I notice you’ve got quite an art collection... 

Stp: Yeah, man, I dig painting. 

Car: But all the pictures seem to be upside down. 

Stp: No, man, them pictures ain’t upside down. I’m just standing this 
way for the show. When you leave ...I revert! Say, man, maybe you’d 
like to pick up on this? 

CARL: What’s that, Cool? 

Sip: My baby pictures. 

Car: By the way, when were you born? 

Stp: I was born 1927 ...on Feb. 38. 

CarL: And where were you born? 

Sip: In Birdland. My mother was playing bongos with Herbie Hi Fi. 

Cart: May we get a closeup of that baby picture, Cool? 

Srp: Yeah, sure, Pops. (Shot of Sid as baby with hair and glasses, lying 
on rug) ... This was when I was a little baby making the Pablum scene. 
You notice the bearskin rug... . I had it made into this jacket. 

Cart: Would you play any of your records for us, Cool? 

Sip: Like I’d admire to, Pop. Let’s segue to the joy box and we'll lay 


some sound on you. (And he holds up a record) ... Here it is, my latest 
release on the Prescription label. Now dig this, man. ... This is a wild 
sound ... (Spins record. No sound. Sid snaps fingers to music) .. . Do 
you like it? 


Car: I can’t hear it. 

Srp: Nobody can hear it. But do you like it? 

Car: Is that some special sort of hi-fi? 

Sip: Oh, this is the highest they’ve ever fied. If they fi any higher than 
this, they’ll foo. 

Cart: Cool ... The world is becoming increasingly jazz conscious. I 
understand you yourself have just come back from a world-wide tour of 
jazz concerts. 

Sip: Well, I didn’t actually go around the world. I just stood a foot off 
the ground for a while, and watched it roll under me. (Carl laughs) 

Car: Well, tell me, Cool, what was your impression of Europe? 

Sip: Well, man .. . Europe’s okay ... but Asia swings! 

Cart: Cool ... what advice do you have to young musicians? 

Sm: Well, I would advise them to eat a solid breakfast, then klezmirize 
... then eat a healthy lunch, then klezmirize, then you eat a great dinner, 
then klezmirize. 

CarL: Excuse me, Mr. Cees. .. . What does the word klezmirize mean? 

Stp: What do you care? You’re eating, ain’t you? 

Cart: Cool, I hope we won’t be imposing on you too much if we ask you 
to play something for us. I’m sure our audience is very anxious to hear you 

lay. 

: Sine Well, I’d be progressively honoured to wail for the cats watching 
in. . . . Please, step into the music room. (They go into the music room, 
where a band is set up) 

Cart: Is that your orchestra, Cool? 

Sip: Yes, I got tired of changing the records so I just brought the boys 
down here. 

Cart: How many in your orchestra? 

Sip: How many is 16? 

Cart: Sixteen. 


Sip: That’s it. Okay, one, two... . (Into music) 
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ERNIE KOVACS (‘Welcome Transients,” NBC-T\ ) ; 

(Setting: Simple living room; two chairs set at 45 to each other; 
small table in between. Pete Hanley should have plain, dark clothing, hair 
wet down flat, parted in middle, rimless glasses) : ; 

Britt: The television programs that have interviews with out-of-town 
guests are particularly interesting when the guest has a sincere and per- 
sonal experience to talk about... . And here is Ewing Kovacs as the MC. 
in television’s moving daytime interview show, “Welcome Transients. 

Kovacs: We knew that the listeners of “Welcome Transients would be 
interested in the fascinating and exciting story that Mr. Albert Gridley 
has to tell... . Mr. Gridley’s story is one he will never forget... . 

Pere: Yes, it is etched into my mind forever. . . . It 1s as if it happened 
yesterday. ... : 

Kovacs: Tell us your story, Mr. Gridley. 


Prete; Well, I was one of ... (Pause) 

Kovacs: One of five children. 

Pere: Yes, one of five children who went out... (Pause) 

Kovacs: West. .. . With your father and mother. , 

Prete: With my father and mother. We were out in the middle of the 
desert. V’ll never forget what happened that day. .. . It was on themeun. 
(Pause) 

Kovacs: Fifth day. 

Pete: Fifth day after we left ... (Pause) 


Kovacs: And wasn’t the sun beating down? 
Petre: Yes, the sun was beating down and it was hot. 
Kovacs: And did your 1918 Ford have motor trouble? 


Prete: Yes, our 1918 Ford had motor trouble. It was . . . (Pause) 
Kovacs: Terrible. : : 
Pete: Terrible. I’ll never forget what Dad said. Dad said . . . (Pause) 


Kovacs: Did he tell you to go to the near- 
est town to get a new fan belt? 

Pere: Yes, he told me to go to the nearest 
town to get a new fan belt. My four sisters 
fee Gbatise). 

Kovacs: They were: Alice, Mabel, Myrtle 
and Bessie? 

Pete: Yes, Alice, Mabel, Myrtle and 
Bossie. 

Kovacs: Bessie. 

PETE: Yes, Bessie. 

Kovacs: What did your sisters do? 

Pere:) heya.) 

Kovacs: Did they stay behind in the car 
while you went in for the fan belt? 

Pete: They stayed behind in the car while 
I went in for the fan belt. 

Kovacs: And what happened while you were in town getting the fan 


belt? ... What happened to Myrtle? 

Prete: Myrtle? 

Kovacs: Your sister. 

PeTE: Oh yes, Myrtle my sister... . I’ll never forget it....A wolf... 
(Pause) 

Kovacs: Did a rattlesnake bite your sister Myrtle? 

Prete: Yes, a rattlesnake bit my sister Myrtle ... on the arm? 

Kovacs: Leg. 

Pete: Yes, on the leg. I’ll never forget it. . . . It was terrible 


Kovacs: And then your father killed the snake and when you came back 
from town with the fan belt you fixed the car,and you drove off to settle 
in California and everything went well after that. ... 


Prete: Yes... . Like you said. 

Kovacs: Thank you for coming on “Welcome Transients,” Mr. Gridley. 
. . . You had a wonderful and exciting story to tell . . . one that lived 
with you every moment. 

Prete: Yes, I'll never forget it... . It is etched in my memory. 


GEORGE GOBEL (NBC-TV) 

There’s been a rash of elopements breaking 
out lately. I read of one family where the 
butler eloped with the maid, the gardener 
eloped with the cook and the dish ran away 
with the spoon. That’s how Alice and I got 
married; we eloped. It was a carefully 
planned elopement. She planned it. I didn’t 
even know about it. See, what happened was 
we were out on a date one night, and we were 
sitting around a dark little soda fountain and 
the soda jerk said, “Do you like chocolate 
malteds?” And Alice said, “I do.” Then he 
said to me, “Do you like chocolate malteds?”’ 
nd esas de And-the soda jerk said, 
“You may now kiss the bride.’ Now a 
I look back on it, I shoulda figured there was something ore ce 
walked into that drugstore and the pharmacist’ was singing “Q Promise 
Me.” But I’m not sorry it happened, because Alice and I have been happily 
married for 14 years now. Well, Alice has been happily married for 14 
years. I figure if I get six or seven happy years out of it, I’m ahead of the 
game. See, I go along with the great philosopher Plato, who said—and I 
quote: “Martiage is like a hanging. It leaves you blue in the face and 
you break your glasses.” j 


SAM LEVENSON (CBS-TY: © 

Papa’s second cousin owed hi 
his car. Mama threw a fit: 
question,” said Pop. 

The old gent got a learner’s permit, and his son 
have a licence, took him out for instruction. oe 

Pop came back from his first lesson white as a ghost. Mom said: “Don’t 
tell me! I know. You killed somebody.” Mom began to Patni Pop ee t 
tight into his address to the jury: “That blind horse! I am going like th is 
he is coming like that... . So I make like'this. ... He makes like that re 
so what are you looking at me for? All right. The car’s in the gavage, A 


1957, by Sam Levenson) 
_him $50. He couldn’t pay, so he gave Pop 
“What are we going to do with a car2” “Foolish 


Harry, who didn’t 


couple of scratches.” Pop secretly borrowed $50 from the cousin who | 
owed him money and had the car repaired. 

The night before his road test, Pop was 
delirious. He drove Mom out of bed four times 
and kept braking the bed post till it actually 
broke. etd 

The inspector gave Pop his licence out of 
deference for his age and determination. This 
is what happened. 

When Papa saw the inspector who was 
going to give him his road test his mind went 
blank. “Well,” said the inspector. “‘Let’s get 
going.’ And Papa said, “I forgot how to open 
the door.” 

When Papa got into the car he had more 
knee action than the car. 

“Okay, first back up,” said the inspector. 

That was one thing Papa could do perfectly. 
He backed up slowly, quietly, right onto the 
sidewalk, flush against the side of a building. 


The inspector told Papa to keep calm and go forward. Papa calmly 
shifted into reverse again and stepped on the gas. The motor raced like 
mad, but the building wouldn’t budge. ; d { 

By this time there were at least 100 people watching him. Two guys } 
were selling balloons, and four kids got lost. : : 

Papa put the car into reverse, stepped on the gas, but the car still wouldnt ty 
move. Papa finally wiped his brow meekly and apologized to the inspector: ) 
“T’m sorry. I must be out of gas!” F 


. 1890- ), U.S. gov-§ 
Humphrey, George Magoffin freon. onciat, was 
born on March 8 at Cheboygan, Mich., and received his law de-| 
gree from the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, in 1912. Until’ 
1918 he practised law in Saginaw, Mich., and in that year he was’ 
appointed general counsel of the M. A. Hanna company, steel and | 
coal manufacturers, at Cleveland, O. In 1925 he was named vice-. 
president and in 1929 president of the company, which he ex-’ 
panded into a large and profitable industrial enterprise. He 
became chairman of the board in May 1952. During the adminis- 
tration of Pres. Harry S. Truman, Humphrey accepted two quasi-' 
federal posts—chairman of the U.S. department of commerce’s 
business advisory council in 1946,.and head of a survey of Ger- 
man industrial plants conducted by the Economic Cooperation 
administration in 1948-49. 

Humphrey was selected by Dwight D. Eisenhower to be U.S. 
secretary of the treasury in the administration that took office in 
Jan. 1953. He shortly thereafter let it be known that the admin-} 
istration’s fiscal policy would be to balance the national budget | 
before cutting taxes; he blamed the mounting federal debt on) 
the preceding Democratic administrations. On Aug. 27, 1953,. 
however, he declared that the “turning point” had been reached | 
on the road toward balanced budgets. 

In 1955 Humphrey successfully opposed a Democratic move to 
grant flat tax reductions of $20 to each U.S. income taxpayer and" 
dependent. His name was meutioned sporadically in 1956 as a. 
possible running mate for President Eisenhower, but he dis- | 
claimed any intention of seeking the Republican vice-presidential 
nomination. 


Hu " 9 ar A people's republic of southeastern Europe, Hun-_ 

y. gary is bounded west by Austria, north by Czecho-' 
slovakia, east-by Rumania and south by Yugoslavia. Area: 35,905 | 
sq.mi. Pop.: (1949 census) 9,204,799; (1955 est.) 9,861,000. | 


Languages (1949 census): Hungarian 98.7%; German 0.2% 54 


Slovak 0.3%; others 0.6%. Religion (1949 est.) : Roman Catho-. 
lic 70.6%; Calvinist 22.8%; Lutheran 3.3%; Orthodox 0.4% 3 | 
Jewish 1.9%. Chief towns (pop., 1949 census; 1954 est. in paren-’ 
theses): Budapest (cap.) 1,612,287 (1,781,085); Szeged 87,878> 
(88,590); Debrecen 112,955 (113,248); Miskolc 109,301 (135) 

780). First secretaries of the Hungarian Workers’ (Communist) 

party (renamed on Nov. 1 Hungarian Socialist Workers’ party) in 
1956: Matyas Rakosi, Erno Gero (from July 18), Janos Kadar’ 
(from Oct. 25). Chairman of the presidential council vf the na- 
tional assembly, Istvan Dobi. Chairman of the council of min- 
isters in 1956: Andras Hegedus, Imre Nagy (from Oct. 24) and 

Janos Kadar (from Nov. 4). , 


History.—At the end of 1955 two tendencies had characterized 
phe situation in Hungary. On the one hand, a policy of liberaliza- 
i0n was pursued within the Communist party, or through its 
, gency, despite resolutions adopted denouncing Imre Nagy and 
he cont: on the other, the Warsaw treaty was strengthened. 
he controlled press made it obvious that a very relative lib- 
jralization was contemplated as the price of Hungary’s closer 
it with the Warsaw collective security system. The 
peal character of the system became clearer by references in 
the press and over the radio to “British colonialism,” and by 
bhe support given to the pan-Arabic tendencies of Gamal Abdel 
Nasser in an extreme version unknown perhaps even in Egypt. On 
Oct. 24, 1955, Hungary had established “closer relations” with 
(gypt, and this step was hailed in the controlled press as a 
tign of the firmer siding of the people’s democracies against 
jimperialism.” The political consultative committee of the 
fignatories of the Warsaw treaty met in Prague on Jan. 27-28, 
1956, and sent out instructions on this policy to the Communist 
jarties of each country concerned. 

On Feb. 21 the rehabilitation of Bela Kun was announced. For 
pears his name had been suppressed in the school textbooks, 
hich otherwise praised the “proletarian dictatorship” of 1919 
s a glorious event. For the first time it was said that Matyas 
RRoth) Rakosi, Gyorgy Lukacs and other representatives of Mos- 
ow who had played a part in Hungary since 1945 had been in 
heir youth collaborators of Bela Kun, now presented as a victim 
lf Stalinism. 

Further denunciation of Stalinism came in March, when Laszlo 
-ajk, hanged in 1949, was solemnly rehabilitated; he was sub- 
quently reburied in the presence of the government. Hungarians 
eemed, however, hostile to all forms of communism. This was 
most openly stated by many who had the opportunity to ap- 
(roach foreign observers on this occasion. On May 18 Rakosi 
ade a speech admitting “mistakes” committed in the recent past 
nd announcing the imminent release of several “left” Socialists, 
baborators of his party in the early phase of the regime. A 
miversal refusal to comply with party instructions and the 
nilure of the regime to carry out its aims any longer became 
earer from week to week. In June the party press published 
@any apologies to Marshal Tito, during his visit to Moscow, and 
sso published denunciations of the past. Although the leading 
nte in all this was the contrast between the good Marxist- 
eninist communism and the Stalinist ‘“‘cult of personality,” 
tle remained of anything that people had ever associated with 
pmmunism. The ¢ollectivization of agriculture was condemned 
» theory as well as in practice; the low quality of industrial 
«uduction was denounced; and the absence of any artistic value 
: Soviet propaganda plays, shows and books was admitted. The 
<ument that communism was nevertheless a great forward step 
i history sounded less and less convincing. 

‘Such was the position in the middle of the year when the 
soznan events occurred in Poland. The Hungarian workers’ 
olidarity with the Poznan rising took the form of spontaneous 
nanifestations, while the police, the party organizations and 
vade-union officials who tried to prevent them were ignored in 
ne factories. On July 1 the party central committee once more 
nounced and this time expelled Imre Nagy “for openly taking 
‘stand against the party,” but on July 18, Rakosi resigned and 
xis time, going beyond the generalities of May 18, accused him- 
‘If personally, while enumerating “‘past faults.” On July 22 
Mihaly (Wolf) Farkas, former minister of defense and for some 
me Rakosi’s close associate, was expelled from the party, but 
ino (Singer) Gero, more hated even than Rakosi by most 
ungarians, took over the general secretariat of the party and 
ecléred: “A Hungarian Poznan must and will be avoided.” 
The crisis was prolonged throughout August, with increasing, 
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although minor anticommunist manifestations. These included 
open discussions at the Petofi circle, the writers’ and journalists’ 
association, which refused to elect the communist list of candi- 
dates, electing instead notable anticommunists, such as the writer 
Lajos Kassak, recently released from prison, to its presidium. 
Gero stayed in Belgrade in September and met Tito again during 
the latter’s trip to the U.S.S.R. at the end of that month. No 
disclosure of undoubted authenticity had been made by the end 
of 1956 concerning the aim of this trip. 

On Oct. 23, the students of Budapest university demonstrated 
in the gardens of the National museum. They demanded the re- 
turn of full national independence. The movement spread spon- 
taneously and rapidly. The Soviet command was at first 
completely disconcerted and reacted only on Oct. 25, the day on 
which Gero’s resignation was announced. Soviet emblems 
throughout Budapest were removed, Stalin’s statue was de- 
stroyed, the army joined the popular movement and the civilian 
police opened the Austrian frontier and shot members of the 
previously dreaded secret police, the A.V.O. (Allam Vedelmi 
Osztaly, or state security department). 

By Oct. 28 the country was almost completely liberated. Imre 
Nagy, who had been restored to membership in the party on 
Oct. 13, became prime minister on Oct. 24; he promised the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops, first for Jan. 1, 1957, but, by the next 
day, “immediately,” Anna Kethly, former Socialist deputy re- 
leased from prison, and Zoltan Tildy, head of the state in 1946- 
48, were said to have joined the government. In reality no gov- 
ernment functioned fully and the membership of the government 
was changed three times within a week. The name of Bela Kovacs, 
former Smallholder deputy, was published in each of the lists 
of ministers but in fact reliable reports state that he did not join 
any government, refusing to collaborate with the communists. 
The attempt to return to the coalition basis of 1945 (Peasants, 
Socialists and Communists) did not succeed despite the fact 
that the names of members of these parties appeared in the lists 
of ministers. The total rejection of communism by the insurgents 
became increasingly obvious. By Oct. 31 Gen. Pal Maleter and 
Gen. Bela Kiraly seemed to be in control of Budapest and the 
western half of the country. The situation was less clear in 
the east, where Soviet troops were more numerous. Fighting, 
intense between Oct. 25 and Oct. 30 and costing about 10,000 
lives, died down between Oct. 30 and Nov. 4. Joseph Cardinal 
Mindszenty, liberated from prison, made a triumphal entry into 
Budapest on Oct. 31. Hungarian delegations were sent to Vienna 
to explain events and ask for immediate food relief. On Nov. 1 
Imre Nagy declared Hungary to be neutral and urged immediate 
recognition of this status by the United Nations. 

Although fighting had ceased, new Soviet units were moved 
into Hungary. Negotiations began, on the Soviet request, con- 
cerning “modalities of withdrawal.” On Nov. 4 the negotiators 
were arrested. Imre Nagy withdrew to the Yugoslav embassy, 
from where, in circumstances not yet explained, he was recap- 
tured on Nov. 23 and deported to Rumania. Janos Kadar, Nagy’s 
minister of the interior, was nominated acting prime minister by 
the Soviet command on Nov. 4. He promised withdrawal of Soviet 
troops as soon as “normal life and production” were restored. 
Cardinal Mindszenty took refuge in the US. legation, foreign 
correspondents and delegates in other diplomatic premises. 

The food situation became alarming in November. Relief 
reached the western*towns Sopron, Szombathely and Gyor but 
seldom went farther east. This fact partly explained the move- 
ment westward of a great number of persons from all over the 
country; in many cases they crossed the Austrian frontier. By 
Nov. 30 about 100,000 refugees had reached Austria. 

Severe fighting occurred after the Soviet counterattack of 
Nov. 4 at Dunapentele, Tata, Dorog and Gyor, costing thousands 
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Above: Rebel fighter, age 10 
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ore lives. From Nov. 12 fighting was sporadic, but a general 
trike continued in factories and mining districts. Incomplete but 
ynot unfounded reports told of numerous deportations to the 
/Soviet Union. The clear fact emerged that Hungary had developed 
national movement which unanimously rejected any co- 
peration with the U.S.S.R. Reliable witnesses said that serious 
issension began within the Soviet ranks, and the duration of the 
nequal struggle was widely attributed to this circumstance. (See 
ie CoMMUNISM; UNITED NATIONS.) (B. Mr.) 


Education.— Schools (1954): nursery, pupils 144,000, teachers 4,300; 
brimary 6,185, pupils 1,208,000, teachers 46,100; secondary 405, pupils 
including those enrolled for evening courses) 162,500, teachers 7,500; 
wocational, pupils 57,000; institutions of higher education 21 (including 
5 universities), students 47,500, teaching staff 7,200. 

| Finance.—Budget (1955 est.; 1956 est. in parentheses): revenue 46,961,- 

00,000 (43,300,000,000) forints; expenditure 45,458,000,000 (42,100,- 
(000,000) forints, including 25,200,000,000 (22,439,000,000) forints in- 
wested in the national economy. Monetary unit: forint with official exchange 
ate, high and fictitious, of 11.74 forints to the U.S. $1. 

Foreign Trade.—(UN Economic Commission for Europe’s estimates, in 
U.S. dollars, 1954.) Trade turnover with all countries $950,000,000, in- 
bluding $660,000,000 with the countries of the Communist group. 
| Transport and Communications.—Highways (1955): 39,569 mi. Licensed 

otor vehicles (Dec. 1955): cars 15,000, commercial 27,300. Railways 
(1951): 7,100 mi. Air transport (1948): flights 4,447; mileage flown 6265,- 

00; passengers carried 36,111. Danube shipping (Dec. 1947): merchant 
vessels 514, gross tonnage 118,700. Telephones (1954 est.): 122,000. Radio 
eceiving sets (1953): 887,000. 

Agriculture.—Main crops (metric tons, 1934-38 average; 1955 in paren- 
heses): wheat 2,220,000 (2,130,990); maize 2,306,000 (2,911,710); rye 
697,000 (544,270); barley 608,000 (794,380); oats 270,000 (1948-50 
verage) 265,000; potatoes 2,133,000 (2,467,030); sugar beets 960,000 
2 2,240,760); rice (1948-51 average) 44,000. Wine production (1938; 
«948—50 average in parentheses): 3,259,000 hl. (3,120,000 hl.). Livestock 
11939; 1955 in parentheses): cattle 1,882,000 (2,128,000); pigs 5,224,000 
16,000,000); sheep 1,868,000 (1,857,000); horses 939,000 (550,000). 

Industry.—Production (metric tons if not otherwise stated, 1938; 1955 
In parentheses): coal 1,042,000 (1,920,000); lignite 8,306,000 (20,800,- 
00); crude petroleum 43,000 (1,600,000); electricity 1,280,000,000 
f 5.442,000,000) kw.hr.; pig iron 335,000 (854,000); steel 648,000 (1,- 
223,000); bauxite 540,000 (1,290,000); aluminum 1,300 (37,000); ce- 
ment 343,000 (1,175,000); sulphuric acid (1955) 124,000; cotton fabrics 
12955) 278,000,000 sq.yd.; leather shoes (1955) 13,900,000 pairs; sugar 
27,000 (248,000). 
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unting: see WILDLIFE CONSERVATION. 
Murdling: see TRACK AND FIELD Sports. 


. 1899- ), U.S. educa- 
thins, Robert Maynard 2. °\.as torn om Jon. 15 
n Brooklyn, N.Y. He left Oberlin college, Oberlin, O., in 1917 
.0 serve in the U.S. ambulance corps during World War I. Enter- 
ag Yale university, New Haven, Conn., in 1919, he received his 
4B. in 1921 and his LL.B. (magna cum laude) in 1925. In 1923 
2 was appointed secretary of Yale university and in 1927 dean 
f its law school. In 1920, at the age of 30, he became the fifth 
sresident (and, in 1945, the first chancellor) of The University 
t Chicago. 

Hutchins resigned in 1950 (effective June 30, 1951) as chan- 
-ellor of the university and as a member of its board of trustees 
© join the Ford foundation as an associate director. He con- 
ninued as chairman of the board of editors of Encyclopedia 
Sritannica, Inc. 

On May 24, 1954, the Fund for the Republic, an independent 
rganization established in 1953 with a grant of $15,000,000 
outright from the Ford foundation, announced the election of 
dutchins as its president. The purpose of the fund was to help 
‘emove restrictions on freedom of expression and thought in 
he United States. On Jan. 13, 1955, the fund announced a $250,- 
00 survey of the influence of communism on all phases of U.S. 
fe. Seaborn P. Collins, national commander of the American 
egion, attacked this survey as an attempt to show that com- 
nunism was no particular menace to democracy. Other members 
if the Legion, however, defended the fund’s objectives. 

Replying to a request from Chairman Francis E. Walter of the 
ouse committee on un-American activities that directors and 
facers of the Fund for the Republic declare whether they were 
friend or foe” of U.S. anticommunist campaigns, Hutchins wrote 
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Walter on July 11, 1956, that the congressman had unjustly ques- 
tioned their patriotism. 


Hydroelectric Power: see FeprraL Power Commission, 
Hydrogen Bomb: sce Atomic ENERcy. 
ICC: see Interstate CommERcE CoMMISSION. 


Ice Hockey: see Hocxey, Ice. 
Iceland An island republic of the North Atlantic, Iceland 
* has an area of 39,768 sq.mi. and a population of 
(1950 census) 144,263; (1956 est.) 160,000. The capital, 
Reykjavik, is the only large town (pop. 1953 estimate 60,024). 
Religion: Lutheran Christian. President in 1956: Asgeir Asgeirs- 
son. Prime minister, Olafur Thors until July 1956, thereafter 
Hermann Jonasson. 

History.—The long simmering problem of U.S. troops at 
Keflavik air base boiled over in 1956. The restlessness of the Ice- 
landers was rooted deeply in national sensitivity, and economic 
difficulties also played a powerful role. Inflation accompanied 
prosperity, and even the funds brought in for construction at 
the air base seemed to some persons merely to raise prices and 
enhance troubles. The fishing fleet, mainstay of the country’s 
economy, refused to go out for the winter season until promised 
a government subsidy. By June the wage-price spiral had risen 
22 points in a year. Furthermore, neither the United States nor 
Great Britain would buy Iceland’s fish, the country’s only im- 
portant export. The U.S.S.R. took the fish and provided petro- 
leum and other products in return. 

Political ambitions and rivalries exacerbated problems and 
controversies. The government had been a coalition of the Inde- 
pendence (conservative) and Progressive (centre-to-left) parties. 
Foreign Minister Kristinn Gudmundsson and his Progressive col- 
leagues came increasingly to feel their affinity with the Social 
Democrats and to join the left parties in opposition to the 
presence in the country of foreign troops. The authorizing treaty, 
signed in 1951 during the Korean conflict, was part of Iceland’s 
co-operation in the North Atlantic Treaty organization (NATO), 
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“SPLOSH!’’ a 1956 cartoon by Dobbins of the Boston Post (Mass.) 
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but provided for United States troops at Keflavik only in time 
of war. Four thousand soldiers just outside a city of 60,000 
population inevitably created tensions. Were these troops neces- 
sary? Most Icelanders thought not, and the Communists were 
bitterly antagonistic. In March 1956 the Progressives joined with 
the parties of the left, including the isolationist National Preser- 
vation party, to vote 38-18 in the althing to demand withdrawal 
of the U.S. forces. This decision split the coalition and led to an 
election on June 24, one year earlier than normal. 

In the hotly debated contest 90% of the voters went to the 
polls. The representation of the National Preservation party 
was wiped out, but the Progressive-Social Democrat alliance won 
25 of the 52 seats in the althing; the Independence party won 
only 19 seats, although polling 43% of the popular vote. Eight 
Communists were elected, and in the post-election manoeuvring 
they joined with the Progressives and Social Democrats to form 
a new coalition (July 21), each party having two posts in the 
six-member cabinet. Hermann Jonasson, Progressive, became 
premier, and Gudmundur I. Gudmundsson, a right-wing Social 
Democrat, became foreign minister, 

Despite the recommendation of the NATO council, Iceland 
made formal request on Aug. 1 for the withdrawal of the United 
States forces. The government professed continuing solidarity 
with NATO, but no one outside Iceland seemed to think Iceland 
was capable of defending itself. (i, DES.) 


Education. In 1954 there were 224 elementary schools with 15,566 
pupils and 708 teachers, 56 secondary schools with 4,586 pupils and 367 
teachers, 3 grammar schools with 841 pupils and 55 teachers and 49 
other schools with 3,507 pupils and 339 teachers. The University of Iceland 
had 692 students and 61 professors and lecturers. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the krona, valued at 6.14 cents, U.S. cur- 
rency, Official rate, in 1956. The 1956 budget balanced revenue and ex- 
penditure, current and capital, at 661,696,000 kr. The national debt 
(Dec. 31, 1954) was 473,108,000 kr., including external debt of 214,006,- 
ooo kr. Currency in circulations (June 30, 1956) was 335,590,000 kr. 
National income (gross national product at factor cost) was estimated 
at 2,460,000,000 kr. in 1954. The cost-of-living index (Reykjavik) stood 
at 115 in June 1956: (1953 —100). 

_ Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1955 totalled 847,853,000 kr.; 
imports, 1,264,294,000 kr. Leading exports were fish and fish products 
(93%), hides and skins (3%) and wool (2%); leading imports, petroleum 
products (12%), wood (4%), iron and steel (4%) and cement (2%). Lead- 
ing customers were the U.S.S.R. (18%), the U.S. (12%), the U.K. (8%) 
and Italy (8%); leading suppliers, the U.S. (23%), the U.S.S.R. (14%) 
the U.K. (11%) and western Germany (10%). 

_ Motorable roads (1956) totalled about 5,500 mi. Registered motor ve- 
hicles (Jan. 1, 1956) included 7,812 automobiles, 5,471 trucks and 328 
buses. In Oct. 1955 the merchant marine had 686 vessels aggregating 
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97,975 gross tons, including the fishing fleet of 44 trawlers and 597 othe 
vessels aggregating 54,531 tons. Telephones (1955) numbered 25,457)) 
radios (1956), 50,000. ; 
Fisheries and Livestock.—In 1955 the sea fisheries yielded 408,952 metric 
tons, including 170,254 tons of frozen fish and 141,193 tons of salted fish 
Livestock (Jan. 1, 1956) included 635,080 sheep, 47,328 cattle and 37,18) 


horses. Wool production (1955) was 600 metric tons. (J. W. Mw.) 4 
| Sk s Hayes Alan Jenkins of Colorado Springs, Coio. 
ce ating. scored a grand slam in international competi: 
tion in 1956 when he won the Olympic, world and United States, 
championships. Jenkins captured his fourth straight world title 
at Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Ger., in February. Ronald (Ronnie); 
Robertson of Long Beach, Calif., was-a close second and Jenkins} 
younger brother David was third. The same trio finished first, 
second and third at Cortina d’Ampezzo, It., in January for the 
best United States showing in the 1956 Winter Olympic games| 
(See also OLympic GAMES.) Carol Heiss, 16-year-old skater from 
Ozone Park, N.Y., who was second to Tenley Albright of New) 


town Center, Mass., in the Olympics, dethroned her Americar) 
rival in the world competition. Miss Albright was second anc} 


Can., a close second. 
Misses Albright and Heiss met in competition for the ninth 
time in three years in the national championships at Philadelphia, 
Pa., March 14-17. Miss Albright won her fifth consecutaal 
United States crown after a close contest with Miss Heiss, 
Hayes Alan Jenkins carried home the men’s senior national prize: 
for the fourth straight time, with Ronnie Robertson again his 
closest adversary and David Jenkins third. Other winners in: 
cluded Carole Ann Ormaca and Robin Greiner of the St. Morit 
Skating club of Berkeley, Calif., senior pairs; Bob Hubbard oi 
Sacramento, Calif., men’s novice singles; Barbara Roles of 
Pasadena, Calif., women’s novice; Robert Lee Brewer of Pasa: 
dena, men’s junior; Joan Schenke of Tacoma, Wash., women’s 


junior; Aileen Kahre and Charles Phillip, Jr., of Berkeley, silver 
dance prize; Joan Zamboni and Roland Junso of Paramount 
Calif., gold dance title; and Nancy Rouillard and Ronald Luding. 


| 
. 
ICE HURDLER Leo LeBel attempting unsuccessfully to clear 15 barrels at Lake| 


Placid, N.Y., Jan. 7, 1956. On a later try he jumped over 16 barrels to set z) 
world’s record and retain the title he had won in 1955 


ton of Boston, Mass., junior pairs. 
At the close of the national meet, Ronnie Robertson joined 
the professional ranks; Hayes Jenkins turned professional in 
ay. 
Speed Skating.—Ken Bartholomew of Minneapolis, Minn., 
nd Pat Gibson of Madison, Wis., starred in the national outdoor 
hampionships at St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 28-29. By defeating 
Jick Wellbank of Chicago, Ill., by 2 yd. in the final event of 
5 mi., Bartholomew was able to win his seventh consecutive 
men’s senior title. In addition to taking the 5-mi. test, Barthol- 
pmew led home the fields in the 2 mi. and 880-yd. races. Miss 
Gibson gained her fourth national title with a sweep of the 
Henior women’s five contests. Kathleen Harrington of Syracuse, 
J.Y., was juvenile girls’ champion and Paul Nelson of Minne- 
polis led the juvenile boys. Bartholomew and Miss Gibson 
aad previously retained honours in the Great Lakes champion- 
Whips at Milwaukee, Ken winning six events while Miss Gibson 
jwept five races for feminine competitors. The same winners 
ed their respective divisions in the North American title meet 
\t West Allis, Wis., Feb. 4-5. Kenneth LeBel of Lake Placid, 
N.Y., triumphed in the men’s senior group at the United States 
door meet at Flushing Meadow Park rink in New York, the 
omen’s title going to Mickey Finch of Ozone Park, N.Y. LeBel 
lso took North American honours indoors, the senior women’s 
title being won by Pat Underhill of Dawson Creek, B.C. 

The U.S.S.R. dominated the men’s world speed-skating cham- 
(ionships at Oslo, Nor., and the women’s international title tests 


Held in Sweden. 
| 

One of the far northwestern states of the United States, 
daho. belonging to the group regionally designated as the 
Pacific northwest and part of the original Oregon territory, 
aho was admitted as a state on July 3, 1890; it is popularly 
own as the “Gem state.” Area: 83,557 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 
, of whom 57.1% were rural, 42.9% urban; 
52,988 native white, 19,407 foreign born white; 1,050 Negro, 
192 other races. The provisional population estimate of the 
ensus bureau as of July 1, 1956, was 625,000. 

The largest cities with their populations (1950 census) are: 
wise (cap.) 34,393; Pocatello 26,131; Idaho Falls 19,218; Twin 
halls 17,600; Nampa 16,185; Lewiston 12,985; Coeur d’Alene 
2,198; Moscow 10,593; and Caldwell 10,487. 

History.—Hydroelectric power and natural gas probably drew 
acre headlines in Idaho during 1956 than any other items. 
The hydroelectric power problem centred around the efforts 
f a privately owned, taxpaying electric utility to go forward 
ith its efforts to build three dams in Snake river canyon be- 
ween Idaho and Oregon, in the face of persistent efforts by 
4Ayocates of federal dam construction to thwart these efforts. 
ppeals from the award of the Federal Power commission of a 
ence for construction of one of the dams were carried to the 
purts, while the company, after posting a bond, proceeded with 
ae building of power-generating facilities needed to meet the 
“owing demands of the area. A bill in congress for authorization 
i the federal Hells Canyon dam was defeated in the senate. 
| Idaho, along with other northwestern states, received its first 
Hatural gas during 1956. A unique attempt was made by a dozen 
Wiaho cities to set up co-operative associations to supply the 
 peline gas to consumers. This procedure was resorted to because 
4}: statutory restrictions against issuing revenue bonds for financ- 
hg such municipal enterprises and because the cities could not 
therwise finance the operations. The highest state court was 
led upon to pass judgment on the proposal. 

The 1955 Idaho legislature created three interim study com- 
J\ittees, with instructions to bring to the 1957 session recom- 
Feendations on revision of: the state tax structure, the teacher 


i 
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training facilities of the state and the status of the minimum 
education program in Idaho. In each instance the committee was 
made up of both nonmembers and members of the legislature, and 
small appropriations were provided. 

In the Nov. 6, 1956, election in Idaho, Pres. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower polled a majority of about 60,000 votes over Adlai E. 
Stevenson. Frank Church:(Dem.) was elected to the U.S. senate 
and Mrs. Gracie Pfost (Dem.) and Hamer H. Budge (Rep.) were 
re-elected to the house of representatives. 

Incumbent state officials, whose terms were to expire Jan. 1, 
1959, Were: governoi, Robert E. Smylie (Rep.); lieutenant gov- 
ernor, J. Berkeley Larsen (Rep.); attorney general, Craydon 
Smith (Rep.) ; secretary of state, Ira Masters (Dem.); treasurer, 
Mrs. Ruth Moon (Dem.); auditor, N. P. Nielson (Rep.); mine 
inspector, George McDowell (Rep.); superintendent of public 
instruction, Alton P. Jones (Rep.). 


Education.— Enrolment in Idaho schools of approximately 150,000 stu- 
dents in the 1956-57 school year in 486 elementary and 158 secondary 
schools represented an increase of approximately 26% over the number en- 
Seek in 1940. There were approximately 5,000 teachers employed in the 
state. 

In addition to the Lewis and Clark Normal school at Lewiston, the state 
maintains the University of Idaho at Moscow (it is also the state agricul- 
tural college) and the Idaho State college at Pocatello. Junior colleges 
in Idaho are operated under statutes creating districts and receive some 
state as well as local support. There are such colleges at Boise, and at 
Coeur d’Alene. Private colleges are Ricks college at Rexburg, College of 
Idaho at Caldwell and Northwest Nazarene college at Nampa. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
At the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1956, the number of old-age as- 
sistance recipients totalled 8,367 compared with 8,729 in July 1955, while 
average payments in June 1956 were $55.53 compared with $54.92 in July 
1955. It was estimated that 16.7% of the population of Idaho aged 65 and 
over was receiving old-age assistance. 

Average weekly benefit payments under unemployment compensation dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1956, were $26.30 compared with $22.85 
during the preceding year, for a total of $4,027,201 compared with $4,549,- 
844 in the preceding fiscal year. Total receipts to the fund during the year 
amounted to $5,322,421, of which $815,123 represented interest. The fund 
balance stood at $35,757,620 at the end of the fiscal year compared with 
$34,454,222 at the previous year end, or an increase of $1,303,398. The 
number of covered employers remained practically stationary during the 
year at slightly more than 13,100. 

Communications.—The state highway system, administered by the Idaho 
Highway board, covers approximately 5,000 mi. of roads and has a normal 
annual program of about $28,000,000. Four transcontinental railroads, 
with a combined milage within Idaho of 2,738 mi., serve the state. Air 
transportation is furnished by United, Western and West Coast air lines. 
Telephones in service exceed 161,000, a gain of more than 85% since 1945. 

Banking and Finance.—Ten national banks with 56 branches reported 
total deposits of $393,353,855.85, and 25 state banks with 9 branches 
reported deposits of $121,414,083.70 at the beginning of 1956. 

The Idaho state budget for the fiscal biennium ending June 30, 1957, 
totalled $134,094,107, including $49,552,169 from the state general fund 
and $84,541,938 from other funds and sources. This was an increase of 
$15,584,756, or 13% over the $118,509,351 appropriated for the biennium 
which ended June 30, 1955. Major expenditures authorized were highways 
$51,850,000, education $33,300,000 and public welfare $24,425,000. 

Agriculture.—Final figures for the 1955 Idaho farm income were: live- 
stock and livestock products marketed $141,003,000, crops $192,829,000, 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Idaho 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 

Wheat, bu.. . « - « « « « « » « 38,980,000 38,165,000 38,985,000 
Gorn; buss of a) ails: le tel te) «Te eer 122761000 3,410,000 1,633,000 
OCA iegee c-a os G oa ooo Zu) 9,700,000 7,934,000 
Barley, DU: wies se 6 w ove «6 16,315,000 19,584,000 12,345,000 
Sugar beets, short tons « . + + «© + 1,540,000 1,433,000 1,296,000 
Beans,100-lb. bags. - - «+ + + « + 2,052,000 2,370,000 2,194,000 
All hay, tons. . . « « papa eteatel Or 87,000 2,971,000 2,460,000 
Potatoes, cwf.. « » « «= © « « » . 33,115,000 31,200,000 24,684,000 
Applessbusna 2.00 te fee!) se nike 9156501000 1,630,000 1,583,000 

Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Table Il_—Mineral Production of Idaho 
(Short tons, except as noted) 
1953 1954* 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Tovey < we sy soil ps baiubei, ue Seg Can Ae $69,693,000 

i ; te 2,000 if 
cee ate at: 3,000 1,800,000 5,000 2,849,000 
Goldi(oz)i2- be 18,000 617,000 13,000 464,000 
Feadieveri apace fee 75,000 19,548,000 69,000 18,989,000 
Mercury (flasks, 76 Ib.). « 2 t 609 161,000 
Phosphate rock. . «= = 4,150,000 5,687,000 
Pumice and pumicite . 85,000 160,000 94,000 184,000 
Sand and gravel . 3,776,000 2,841,000 6,718,000 4,569,000 
Silveralozelin a Wcwees toute 14,640,000 13,250,000 15,867,000 14,361,000 
Stone. . Bar ve 1,142,000 2,261,000 2,309,000 3,013,000 
Tungsten concentrate. . - 44] 1,666,000 471 1,774,000 
YA ian A A sk Ss Re 72,000 16,595,000 62,000 Jaa 
Other minerals . . . _— 4,112,000 : 4,352,00' 


*Preliminary +Value included with other minerals. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
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government payments ea home ponsyep ton. Srnnane ae total 
3 3 é wit 350,931,000 Inco 54. : 
ECHL ia added . manufacturing in the forest products in- 
dustry in the amount of $79,200,000 in 1954 led all types of pean acu ne: 
out of a total of approximately $188,000,000 added in that year. Mine 
production totalled about $70,000,000 In 1954, and there ar Cfo 
freight cars loaded in 1954. Out of a total of 23,658 nonagricu eel em- 
ployment in 1954, lumbering accounted for 12,133, food RE AS 
and other manufacturing 4,992. (E. W. M. E 
Mineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value of Idaho’s 
minerals in 1953 and 1954 whose value exceeded $100,000. pee eo i 
antimony produced in the U.S. in 1954 came from Idaho. The state as 
been first among the states in silver output since 1943 and was also first in 
zinc output in 1954, second in ilmenite and in lead mined, third in 1 co 
phate rock, fifth in pumice, oe enka 29th in the value of its minera 
with 0.50% of the U.S. total. 
Bea vc bp Mord BRITANNICA Fitms.—WNorthwestern and ed. 


(1956). 


States, 


-__» A north central state of the United States, admitted 
illinois. to the union in 1818 as the 21st state, Illinois is 
nicknamed the “Sucker state” and is sometimes called the 
“Prairie state.” The official state slogan is “Land of Lincoln.” 
Total area: 56,400 sq.mi., of which 55,935 sq.mi. are land. Popu- 
lation (1950 census): 8,712,176, an increase of 10.3% or 814,- 
935 over 1940. The 1950 census showed 4,319,251 males and 
4,392,925 females; 8,046,058 white, 666,118 nonwhite. Popula- 
tion classed as urban in 1950 was 6,759,271 or 77.6%; as rural, 
1,952,905 Or 22.4%. 

The July 1, 1955, population estimate was 9,361,000. The pro- 
visional estimate by the U.S. census bureau for July 1, 1956, 
was 9,432,000. Chicago (1950 population, 3,620,962) is the 
largest city, followed by Peoria (111,856), Rockford (92,927), 
East St. Louis (82,295) and Springfield, the capital (81,628). 

History.—Orville E. Hodge, state auditor (elected for a four- 
year term expiring Jan. 1957), was ousted from office when in- 
vestigation proved that he had misappropriated more than 
$1,000,000 in state funds. He was sentenced in Aug. 1956 to serve 
12 to 15 years at the Menard state prison. Lloyd Morey, former 
president of the University of Illinois, was appointed by Gover- 
nor Stratton to fill Hodge’s unexpired term as auditor. 

A special census conducted by the Population Research and 
Training centre of The University of Chicago for the Iilinois 
department of public health showed that the state population 
was 9,361,000 as of July 1, 1955. This was an increase of 648,- 
000 or 7% over the 1950 census. The census also showed that the 
median age of the population advanced from 32.7 years in 1950, 
to 33.2 years in 1955; that the nonwhite population increased 
from 7.7% of the state’s population in 1950, to 9% in 1055; 
that the number of cities of 10,000 or over increased from 72 
in 1950, to 86 in 1955; and that 91% of the state’s 1950-55 
population increase occurred within 13 metropolitan counties. 

The Nov. 6, 1956, general election in Illinois was a landslide 
when Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower led the state Republican ticket 
to complete victory. 

President Eisenhower won Illinois’ 27 electoral votes when 
he ran up more than a 800,000 vote plurality over the Democratic 
candidate Adlai Stevenson. Illinois voters elected Everett M. 
Dirksen (R.) over Richard Stengel (D.) for the U.S. senate 
and gave the Republicans 14 out of 25 seats in the U.S. con- 
gress. Republican candidates won all state offices, a 38 to 19 
majority in the state senate and a 94 to 83 majority in the 
state house of representatives. State officers elected (all Re- 
publican) were: William G. Stratton, governor; John W. Chap- 
man, lieutenant governor; Charles F. Carpentier, secretary of 
state; Elbert S. Smith, auditor of public accounts; Elmer J. 
Hoffman, treasurer; Latham Castle, attorney general; Mrs. Earle 
B. Searcy, clerk of the supreme court; Wayne A. Johnston, 
Timothy W. Swain and Earl M. Hughes, trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


Education.—Estimated enrolment in the state’s 2,242 public school dis- 


tricts for the 1956 fall term was 1,506,221 as compared with 1,502,727 
in 1955. Enrolment was divided between 1,604 elementary school districts, 
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1956 to begin a 12-15 yr. sentence for the theft of state funds 


306 secondary school districts and 332 unit school districts. There wer: 
38,042 teachers for 1,136,865 pupils in the first eight grades, and 16,444 
teachers for 369,356 students in the secondary grades. In addition to th 
public school districts, there were 973 private elementary schools with al 
enrolment of 355,789; 178 private secondary schools with an enrol: 
ment of 71,428; and 69 institutions of higher education in TIllinoi 
in 1956. The legislative appropriation for state aid to schools in the 1955- 
57 biennium was $224,300,000. This increase of $56,915,374 over the pre 
vious biennium increased the aid per pupil from $173 to $200 per schoo 
year. Vernon L. Nickell was the superintendent of public instruction @ 


Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs. 
Gross expenditures under the state’s public assistance programs totallei 
$157,710,000 in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, an increase of $3, 
745,000 over the preceding year. The number of persons dependent upoy 
public aid decreased from 282,220 to 274,821 in the same period. In th 
fiscal year closing June 30, 1956, the Illinois public aid commission re 
ported the following average monthly number of recipients of public as 
sistance and the average payments to each (preceding year’s figures i 
parentheses ): old-age pensions, 92,758, $60.80 (97,801, $58.66); aid to de 
pendent children, 88,619, $34.24 (80,017, $33.43); blind assistance, 3,491 
$67.40 (3,600, $63.92); disability assistance, 6,908, $81.55 (5,872 
$79.04); general assistance, 83,816, $37.34 (94,952, $34.40). In addition 
the state expended $6,486,000 in the 1955-56 fiscal year for burials 
public assistance recipients and medical aid to the indigent. 

The average weekly number of unemployment compensation claimant 
during 1956 through the week ended Aug. 31, 1956, was 63,325 as compare: 
with 107,200 during the corresponding period of the preceding year. 

In the state’s five penal institutions the average daily population durin: 
Aug. 1956 was 9,389, an increase of 321 over the same month of 1955 
On Sept. 1, 1956, 21 state welfare institutions showed an average dail: 
population of 49,472, a decrease of 505 from the Sept. 1, 1955, figure 
These institutions, and their populations were (Sept. 1, 1955, figures iv 
parentheses): 13 mental hospitals, 47,415 (47,808), 8 educational in 
stitutions and homes, 2,057 (2,169). Three correctional institutions anv 
four forestry camps under the supervision of the Illinois youth commissio 
had an average daily population of 1,259 during Aug. 1956, as compare: 
with 1,210 during Aug. 1955, when there were three correctional institu 
tions and only two forestry camps. 

Communications.—Contracts for highway construction work in the firs 
nine months of 1956 totalled $68,932,206. Illinois, with a 12,000 mi. pri. 
mary highway system, contains 125,000 mi. of roads, 104,000 mi. rural! 
Construction of the state’s 193 mi. toll road network began in Sept. 1956) 

There were 65 railroads (58 steam and 7 electric) operating in Illinoi) 
during 1956. These trains ran on 11,542 mi. of track through 80% of th. 
state’s communities. In 1956 there were 17 scheduled airlines and 97 bit 
companies serving the various communities in the state. On Sept. 1, 1956: 
there were 3,447,572 motor vehicles (all types) revistered in Illinois. Noi 
gable waterways, internal and bordering, totalled 1,147 mi. 

Banking and Finance.—There were 924 banks operating in the state or 
June 30, 1956, ro more than on the same date of the preceding year. Of thi 
number, 532 were state banks and 302 national banks. State banks on 
June 30, 1956, showed total deposits of $4,428,739,317 and total resource 
of $4,753,818,762. National banks on the same date had total deposits 9 
$10,792,745,000 and total resources of $11,732,409,000. 

For the biennium ending June 30, 1957, Gov. William G. Stratton ap 
proved legislation appropriating $1,736,250,557 to operate the stati 
government. As of June 30, 1956, $838,670,272 was expended, leaving ¢ 
balance of $897.580,285. 

In the first eight months of 1956, major sources of state income pro 
duced the following amounts (1955 comparative figures in parentheses) 
sales tax, $184,730,887 ($146,737,909); motor fuel tax, $97,982,384 
($94,372,292); motor vehicle registrations, $78,969,975 ($69,160,994) 


cigarette tax, $22,134,296 ($20,679,154); public utility tax 
'|($20,923,407); liquor gallonage tax, $17,324,740 Coe 
; Agriculture.—Almost 86% of the total land area of Illinois is in farms; 
its 179,341 farms were valued in 1955 at more than $7,121,000,000, The 
verage farm size was 172.6 ac. ae eS 
Illinois grows 43 different field crops on 30,963,309 ac. Corn is the 
largest crop; hog production provides the greatest income to the farmer. 
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Table 1.—Principal Crops of Illinois 


Indicated Average 
Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 

Corn, bu. ci - 586,674,000 523,992,000 467,584,000 
‘Soybeans, bu 7 135,632,000 98,325,000 83,096,000 
Ddis;bu.. . . . 139,886,000 177,408,000 141,595,000 

heat, bu. (all) . ts 58,108,000 52,008,000 36,561,000 
“5 N° AUD gg a 3,924,000 4,760,000 1,022,000 
RYanDU. « . . ss 1,365,000 1,700,000 759,000 
Hay, tons (all). . 4,699,000 4,690,000 4,254,000 
(Apples, bu. . : a Oe aes 2,550,000 1,430,000 | 3,002,000 
HIPMERRSEDUs Le t\tk ras 8, 1,100,000 130,000 1,597,000 
ears, bu.. RMSE cot fa) sare 200,000 90,000 199,000 

MEBESTONS) «se ele c's « 1,400 1,300 2,060 
| Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table Il.—Principal Livestock in Illinois 

Value Average, 
livestock 1956 1955 1945-54 

‘ attle (all). . . 2. 1... . « « © $386,688,000 $371,545,000 $443,294,000 
hbheep RUMAUEST cM ices) «| 8 oe 0 « 9,881,000 10,249,000 12,059,000 
MEMMRMMGnEcl | s 6c\ © 6 ol oe « 117,642,000 181,943,000 204,331,000 
Horses PMUMOLOS SEs Teil cius, cs) < 4,118,000 3,995,000 12,762,000 

1 CLONS 36) hoe Deeg 20,006,000 16,698,000 29,118,000 
ONS 9 oS Seem 336,000 306,000 591,000 


| Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Manufacturing.—The value added by manufacturing to Illinois products 
m 1954 was $9,641,592,000 as compared with $10,111,624,000 in 1953. 
(Manufacturing industries employed an average 1,183,381 workers during 
£954 as compared with 1,316,089 during 1953. Salaries and wages of 
inanufacturing workers totalled $5,155,044,000 in 1954 as compared with 
B5,668,441,000 in 1953. 

Total nonagricultural employment in Illinois stood at 3,412,200 in Aug. 
)956, as compared with 3,314,200 in Aug. 1955. DAES HS) 


Table Ill._—Principal Industries of Illinois 
| Value added by manufacturing 
| Industry 1954 1953 
d\cchinery (except electrical) . . . . . . ~~ « + $1,659,111,000 $1,726,156,000 
od and kindred products . . . ... =... =. + %1,307,841,000 1,276,711,000 
blectrical machinery . . . . . . » + + + «+--+ %1,017,756,000 1,146,879,000 


tabricated metal products . .... +. +s ees 927,676,000 964,487,000 
rimary metal industries . . . 2. 2 ee eee ate 816,449,000 945,776,000 
irinting and publishing industries. . . . . Seales 752,288,000 713,386,000 
(hemicals and allied products. . . 1. +. 46. sss 656,886,000 654,975,000 
bansportation equipment. . . « ae —aateluy) Sey aeine 503,372,000 528,636,000 
iaiscellaneous manufactures . . « Te é 348,713,000 389,248,000 
brone, clay and glass products. . . .. - 5 258,351,000 289,988,000 
struments and related products. . . . + «+ s+ « « 240,327,000 256,704,000 
per and allied products . . . . - e+ ees 4 224,133,000 251,034,000 
voarel and related products. . . . + s+ + eee 232,017,000 249,247,000 


215,244,000 225,605,000 


troleum and coal products. . . - - + + + ees 
urniture and fixtures. . . «2 + « = 178,572,000 184,621,000 


m-ather and leather products . . . +--+ ++ «+s 117,344,000 122,464,000 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1954. 


Table 1V.—Mineral Production of Illinois 
(Short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1954 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
unl a ee $462,443,000 $47 3,077,000? 
ment (bbl.) |. 8,651,000 = 21,962,000 9,109,000 = 23,148,000 
PE . oun. 22,305,000 4,573,000 2,027,000 3,482,000 
loci . . . . . . . . . 46,010,000 181,598,000 41,971,000 160,213,000 
i? ee 3,513,000 59,550,000 2,248,000 38,970,000 
uorspar . . ; 163,000 8,567,000 108,000 5,989,000 
mn, pigt . . 6,532,000 325,583,000 4,535,000 227,160,000 
hed (tons)... 1 ee 3,000 888,000 3,000 886,000 
oe 520,000 6,987,000 pen pages 
tatural 000 cu.ft.) . 9,282,000 1,559,000 475, (345, 
een tbe) ae 59,026,000 170,590 000 66,798,000 199,060,000 
trol bbl 2 2 
and end aa 21,522,000 20,541,000 24,443,000 26,164,000 
dst d 276,000 2,462,000 
one % - ingen 22,939,000 29,737,000 26,407,000 $1,134,000 
‘Iphuric acid 120,000 2,148,000 
oe a Bae tec 15,000 3,348,000 14,000 3,116,000 
Uther minerals . 2... V8 9,631,000 ee 13,063,000 


*Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays and stone. 
alues for processed materials are not included in the totals. tValue included in other 


(nerals. §Included with sand and gravel. 
>| Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


‘Mineral Production.—Table IV shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
»mmodities in Illinois in 1953 and 1954 whose value was $100,000 or 
jore. In 1954 Illinois was first among the states in fluorspar output, sec- 
Kid in asphalt, fourth in pig iron and stone and fifth in fire clay and pumice. 
1: substantial quantity of coke was produced, as well as an important 
“nantity of zinc. Illinois was seventh in value of its mineral output, with 
139% of the U.S. total in 1954. 49 ; 

. 1 eget BRITANNICA Fitms.—lllinois The Middle 
: ates, 2nd ed. (1955). 


(1955); 
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Immigration, Emigration and Naturalization. 


Total arrivals in the United States reached an all-time high of 
63,024,943 U.S. citizens and 71,115,577 aliens during the year 
ended June 30, 1956. As in past years, 97% of all arrivals were 
alien and citizen border crossings over the Canadian and Mexican 
borders. The remainder included immigrants, crewmen and other 
nonimmigrants admitted for temporary visits, as well as citizens 
arriving from countries other than Mexico and Canada. 

United States Immigrants.—During the year ended June 30, 
1956, there were admitted to the United States 321,625 immi- 
grants for permanent residence, the highest number admitted 
since 1927 and an increase of 35% over the 237,790 admitted dur- 
ing the preceding year. 

Factors that in part accounted for the rise in immigration in- 
clude the refugees admitted under the Refugee Relief act of 1953 
and a 32% increase in the admissions of natives of western hemi- 
sphere countries. 

Table I shows the major countries of birth of the immigrants 
admitted. 


Table !.—Immigrant Aliens Admitted to the United States 
by Classes and Principal Countries of Birth, 
Year Ended June 30, 1956 


Natives of 
western 

Spouses hemisphere Other 

and countries, non- 

Quota children their quota 

Country or region Total immi- of U.S. spouses Refu- —immi- 

of birth admitted grants citizens andchildren gees grants 
All countries . . . . . . « . 321,625 89,310 31,742 124,032 75,473 1,068 
Evropeisc ses) <1 es se) o 170,095) 83;055) 20/281 1,489 69,797 433 
France)  sfrsias ys <olee ate 4,308 2,663 1,296 29 312 8 
Getmanyine emcee eerie 38,390 24,873 7,460 76 = 5,931 50 
ireland (S03) 3a. % i 04 6,483 6,418 30 16 16 9 
lfalysraioms mente ei cers 39,789 5,769 4,484 359 29,108 69 
Netherlands . . 2 2. 0 6 « Di lo4 8 2336 342 29 ~=-1,606 21 
United Kingdom. . . . . . 21,582 20,521 254 364 396 47 
Other Europe. . . . . ~~. 59,869 20,175 6,415 616 32,434 229 
NorthiAmerica's) @ <0) 0 ee) LDA AD 709) 115,835: 219 505 
Canadas. cmrnic Weyrsue 29,533 2 111 29,113 4 303 
MVGXICO Pat eis 9-5 ste e” ce 65,047 1 47 64,906 Z2 91 
Wrestilndies sven casemate Ny;O22 902 1,442 16,592 ile 69 
Central America 2... we 4,981 90 60 4,824 oer. 7 
Other North America 5 834 154 49 400 196 5) 
South America . 29. 5 « « © 6,846 159 114 6,562 5 6 
LPT ip Oni Ome: O Ook) ae G 17,938 93,001 9,044 84 5,194 105 
AtticaT rr attck: Meike te tiie 1,441 835 340 27 234 5 
Australia and New Zealand . 602 357 197 33. 6 9 
Othericountries*qm= ies sii 226 144 57 2 18 “) 


Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, United States Department of Justice. 


A total of 89,310 quota immigrants, chiefly from Europe, were 
admitted and charged to the established quota of 154,657. While 
quota immigration was 9% higher than during the preceding year, 
it was still only 58% of authorized quotas, partly because only 
26,939 quota immigrants admitted in fiscal year 1956 were 
charged to the quotas of the United Kingdom and Ireland, which 
had a combined quota of 83,117. 

Thus, 83% of the unused quotas for fiscal 1956 were those 
available to these two countries. Unused quotas for all other 
countries totalled 11,160. 

Quota immigration continued to be low from countries of 
southern and eastern Europe, such as Czechoslovakia and Poland, 
which had mortgaged their quotas heavily under the Displaced 
Persons act of 1948, as amended. 

Of the 89,310 quota immigrants admitted during 1956, 15,296, 
or 17%, were admitted under preference as established under the 
Immigration and Nationality act. During the year, 3,366 selected 
immigrants of special skill or ability were admitted as first pref- 
erence quota. 

Nonquota immigration in 1956 (232,315) was the highest since 
the passage of the Immigration act of 1924. The largest class 
of nonquota immigrants were natives of western hemisphere 
countries, their spouses and children (124,032). For the third 
consecutive year Mexico was the chief source of immigration, 
with 65,047 immigrants admitted during 1956. 
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Table Il.—Maximum Visas Authorized and Immigrant Aliens Admitted 
to the United States Under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
Through June 30, 1956 


Maximum Visas Number 

Sas? authorized admitted 

Totalinumbere) 0.6. .«ce) wells fe eusl 6. 6 6le 209,000 104,803 

German expellees . +++ +e eee eee eee 55,000 16,758 

Escapees np KOTO CH CE OM OPO vO 45,000 14,013 

Italian refugees and relatives . - + + + + ee #© © » 60,000 SUES 

Greek refugees and relatives « » + + + ee ee 2 & 17,000 13; 4 
Dutch refugees and relatives ». . +++ +e eee 17,000 2,3 

Orphans: fo etreits 1. o)kethet este wave elistie, attepelte 4,000 2,290 

SUTES pb ae Ge Decree Be RPE SRO ICSC 11,000 5,413 


Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, United States Department of Justice. 


Table III.—Nonimmigrant Aliens Admitted to the United States, 
Years Ended June 30, 1955 and 56 


Class 1956 1955 
Total nonimmigrants admitted. . . + «+ «+ e+e ee eee 686,259 620,946 
Foreign government officials . . - + + + + ee ee oe 27,109 26,288 
Representatives to international organizations . . » + + + 5,190 6,003 
Temporary visitors for business . » «+ + + 2 + © ee 72,265 68,696 
Temporary visitors for pleasure. . »« « + <.  ale ne 399,704 332,394 
NVQNISHIGUGNS Pees Cees iene ete see) ee wee ave e 65,214 71,301 
Treaty traders and investors . «2 s+ © © © © © ee ee 1,619 1,203 
SUdenistnestta semen sts) lye ce cen ie! = Ri teelcet te eats 28,013 27,192 
Temporary workers and industrial trainees* . . . sss 17,077 9,750 
Representatives of foreign information media sucrairs . 697 575 
Exchange ciienscimen cue: s. tebe) scien oo ol celuieluct icy ote 17,204 16,077 
Returning resident aliens . 2. 2. 6. 2 2 + ee ee eee paige Mies: 


Other nonimmigrants . . . 


re Cy Oe a OP cheats 


*New classes under the provisions of the Immigration and Nationality act. , 
Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, United States Department of Justice. 


The second largest class of nonquota immigrants admitted 
were 75,473 refugees admitted under the Refugee Relief act of 
1953. Since passage of the act and through June 30, 1956, a 
total of 104,803 refugees had been admitted. 

Nonimmigrants.—Nonimmigrants are aliens who enter the 
United States for temporary periods or resident aliens returning 
from temporary visits abroad. The figures in Table III do not 
include such groups as agricultural labourers, border crossers 
and crewmen. 

An all-time high of 686,259 nonimmigrants were admitted to 
the United States during the year ended June 30, 1956, an in- 
crease of 11% over the preceding year. Temporary visitors for 
pleasure, who numbered 399,704 during 1956, accounted for most 
of this increase. 

The principal countries or regions of birth of the nonimmi- 
grants admitted during 1956 were the West Indies (108,419), 
Mexico (96,866), England, Scotland and Wales (69,205), South 
America (50,502), Germany (45,307), Asia (44,111) and Italy 
(34,038). 

Emigrants and Nonemigrants.—Emigrants are, by defini- 
tion, aliens who depart from the United States after a residence 
of a year or more in the United States, with the intention of re- 
maining abroad. During the year ended June 30, 1956, a total 
of 22,824 emigrants departed, including 2,784 to England, 2,599 
to Canada, 2,995 to Asia, 1,930 to South America, 1,639 to 
Germany and 1,231 to the West Indies. 

Nonemigrants are either resident aliens who depart for tempo- 
rary visits abroad, or temporary visitors in the United States 
who return home after a stay abroad of less than one year. Of 
the 692,376 nonemigrants who left the U.S. during the year ended 
June 30, 1956, 69,189 were resident aliens leaving for tempo- 
rary visits abroad, and 623,187 were aliens who entered as 
tourists, students, transit aliens, foreign government officials 
and others who had been in the United States for less than one 
year. 

Apprehensions and Expulsions of Aliens.—In 1954 a con- 
centrated drive was begun to apprehend and expel the increasing 
number of Mexicans illegally living in the United States, Con- 
trol of the Mexican border was maintained from that time, and 
was a major factor in the relatively low number of apprehen- 
sions and expulsions during 1956. The number of apprehensions 
dropped from more than 1,000,000 in 1954 to 90,122 in fiscal 
year 1956. 


IMMIGRATION, EMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


Deportations during the year ended June 30, 1956, numbered 
7,297, less than half of the 15,028 deportations in the preceding 
year, and included 16 aliens deported on subversive grounds, 
818 deported on criminal, immoral or narcotic charges and 6,463) 
others. In addition, 80,891 aliens, principally Mexican illegal 


entrants, were granted voluntary departure. 

Aliens in the United States.—Section 265 of the Immigration 
and Nationality act requires that in January of each year all 
aliens must notify the immigration and naturalization service 
of their current addresses. 

A total of 2,622,462 aliens reported their addresses in Jan 
1956, a gain of more than 100,000 over the preceding five years 
Included in this total were 424,325 nationals of Mexico, 505, 
729 Canadians and British, 187,888 nationals of Poland and 76, 
089g nationals of the U.S.S.R. 

Naturalizations.—In 1956 naturalizations numbered 145,885 
which was 24% higher than the figure for 1954. Eighty per cent 
(117,161) of the naturalizations in 1956 were under the genera 
provisions of the naturalization laws, 7,204 were milita 
naturalizations, 18,224 were spouses of United States citizens 
and 3,296 were naturalized under other special provisions. 

Included in the military naturalizations were 6,554 persons) 
naturalized under public law 86, which provided for the naturali+) 
zation of persons serving in the armed forces of the United States, 
between June 24, 1950, and July 2, 1955. This act expired on} 
Deca st Loss. | 

During 1956, 798 persons who had lost their United States 
citizenship reacquired citizenship by repatriation. The majority) 
were native-born women who lost citizenship through marriage) 
to aliens. In addition, 20,264 certificates of citizenship were) 
granted to persons who derived citizenship, usually through the! 
naturalization of their parents. Certificates of citizenship were) 
also issued to 7,748 persons who were born abroad to United} 
States citizen parents and thereby acquired citizenship att 
birth. 

Petitions of naturalization were denied in 3,935 cases dur-| 
ing the year. The chief grounds were, as in the past, with-| 
drawal of the petition by the petitioner and lack of prosecu-) 
tion. 

The citizenship of 288 persons was revoked during 1956. In 
276 cases the persons became residents of foreign states with- 


Table I1V.—Aliens Deported From the United States by Cause 
Years Ended June 30, 1951-56 


Cause 1956 1955 1954 1953 1952 

All causes . . 6 os 6 « » 7,297 15,028 26,951 19,845 20,181 
Subversive or anarchistic . . . 16 47 61 37 31 
Criminals oie acme 628 666 783 689 778 
Immoral classes. . . 2. 2 «© « 103 162 239 100 50 
Violators of narcotic laws. . . 87 96 105 53 40 
Mental or physical defectives . 80 69 43 48 56 


Previously excluded or deported 316 366 336 276 539 


Remained longer than authorized 133 225 401 1,561 4,469 
Entered without proper 
documents ......-. 41,102 1,964 5,344 9,724 9,636 


Failed to maintain status . . . 462 346 644 387 475 
Failed to comply with condi- 
Flonsjof status mm hicmeta: 674 895 


1,491 404 — 
Entered without inspection or by 


false statements. . . . . . 3,545 10,061 17,337 6,387 3,706 a4 
Likely to become public charges 48 -31 35 24 14 
Miscellaneous.) sjreme iets) 103 94 136 144 377 160 


Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, United States Department of Justice, | 


Table V.—Principal Countries of Former Allegiance of Persons Naturalized 
in the United States, Years 


Ended June 30, 1952-56 | 


Country of former allegiance 1956 1955 1954 1953 1952 @ 

All countries... ... 145,885 209,526 117,831 91,075 88,655) 
Britlshyinislenougsils, s.c07ss) AM 1 OU 22,974 16,565 13,215 14,993) 
Conadidnvertc menses fine eS So. 18,151 13,062 10,073 10,004) 
German t. 25) eosts a ee IO 17,842 11,679 12,923 13,538 
eather. Gite AR RIE E o1, 9,549 16,128 10,926 9,675 9,720. 
Polish) om chuclenet uous: Sane oun /O5G 27,777 8,542 6,912 5,858 
Japaneses > Lemurs tone 4,231 7,593 6,750 674 40) 
{rishi Sho agen nee Ce 4,832 9,116 5,324. \ 2,817 2,180) 
USS Reg sie leben 7,771 8,627 3,832 2,644 2,851 
Mexican’xcone cacti ae 6,958 10,166 3,710 2,713 2,496: 
Other a3 hice eae 53,919 71,152 37,441 29,429 26,975) 


Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, United States Department of Justice. ‘4 
; 
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IMPORTS—INCOME AND PRODUCT, U.S. 


VIET SEAMEN leaving U.S. Immigration building, Washington, D.C., 
ririi 27, 1956, after seeking asylum in the U.S. following the interception of 
ieir ship by Chinese Nationalist forces 


i five years after naturalization. A total of 4,987 persons lost 
.izenship through expatriation. 
\New Legislation.—During the fiscal year 1956, six bills af- 
tting laws administered by the immigration and naturalization 
rvice were enacted into law, including the following: 
‘Public law 149, approved July 12, 1955, extended for two years 
1 until June 30, 1957, the authority for enlistment of aliens in 
2 regular army authorized by the act of June 30, 1950, as 
«ended by title ii of the act of June 19, 1951, and section 402(e) 
tthe Immigration and Nationality act. These statutes authorize 
2 enlistment of not to exceed 12,500 aliens in the regular army. 
ren enlisted aliens are entitled to certain benefits if they apply 
+ naturalization after completion of five or more years in 
itary service. 
‘Public law 165, the Atomic Weapons Rewards act of 1955, 
proved July 15, 1955, authorized awards to persons furnishing 
Hginal information to the United States concerning atomic 
hapons and nuclear material which has been introduced, manu- 
tured or acquired in the United States contrary to law. Sec- 
n 4 of the act provides that if such information leading to an 
nard is furnished by an alien, the secretary of state, the attorney 
Naeral and the director of central intelligence, acting jointly, 
y determine that the entry of such alien into the United States 
in the public interest and, in that event, such alien and the 
mbers of his immediate family may receive immigrant visas 
ld be admitted for permanent residence, notwithstanding the 
juirements of the Immigration and Nationality act. 
Public law 319, approved Aug. 9, 1955, amended title v of the 
‘tricultural act of 1949, as amended. The new statute extends 
- three and a half years, or until June 30, 1959, the authority 
the recruitment and importation of Mexican agricultural 
,ourers. The act also provides for the relief of employers from 
dility to the United States for workers’ transportation and 
Nosistence costs when such costs have once been paid or pro- 
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vided to the workers by the employers. The amended act also 
requires consultation by the secretary of labour with agricultural 
employers and workers for the purpose of obtaining facts rele- 
vant to the supply of domestic farm workers and the wages paid 
such workers engaged in similar employment. 

Public law 430, approved March 16, 1956, granted the benefits 
of section 301(a)(7) of the Immigration and Nationality act 
to certain children of United States citizens. It extends the 
provisions of that section to all cases involving children born 
to one alien parent and to one parent who is a citizen of the 
U.S. who served in the armed forces of the United States after 
Dec. 31, 1946, and before Dec. 24, 1952, if the child was born 
outside of the United States and its outlying possessions after 
Jan. 12, 1941, and before Dec. 24, 1952, and if the child’s case 
does not come within the provisions of section 201(g) or (i) of 
the Nationality act of 1940. 

(See also Law.) Clo Miesc.) 


ENCYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA FILMs.—Immigration (1947). 


Imports: see INTERNATIONAL TRADE; Tarirrs. See also under 
various countries. 

Income, Distribution of: see WraLtH AND INcomE, Dis- 
TRIBUTION OF. 


Income and Product UJ c For the first three quarters 

y YVaV. of 1956, the U.S. national 
income was at an annual rate (seasonally adjusted) of $338,500,- 
000,000 and the gross national product amounted to an annual 
rate of $408,500,000,000. Both of these comprehensive measures 
of the value of the nation’s output were at record highs. They 
were 44% above the totals for calendar year 1955. Following 
small declines from 1953 to 1954, national income and gross 
national product had registered increases of about 8% from 1954 
to 1955. 

(The annual rate data represent the average of estimates for 
the first three quarters which have been adjusted for seasonal 
influences and multiplied by four to facilitate comparison with 
previous annual totals.) 

As measured by the gross national product adjusted to elimi- 
nate the effects of price changes, the physical volume of goods 
and services produced in the United States in the first nine 
months of 1956 was at a rate larger than in any other year. It 
was two-fifths higher than in 1946, the first full postwar year, 
and more than twice as large as in 1929. On a per capita basis 
(that is, after allowance for population increase over the period), 
real national output in 1956 was three-fifths greater than in 
1929. 

The flow of personal income, which had increased slightly in 
1954 despite the dip in nationai output and then risen 65% in 
1955, showed a further expansion. In the Jan.—Sept. 1956 period, 
personal income aggregated $322,500,000,000 on an annual rate 
basis, 5% above the 1955 calendar-year total of $306,100,000,000., 

Meaning of Income and Product Measures.—National in- 
come, as defined by the U.S. department of commerce, measures 
the nation’s output of goods and services in terms of its factor 
cost—the aggregate earnings of labour and property which arise 
from current production. Earnings are measured in the forms in 
which they accrue to residents of the nation, before deduction 
of taxes on those earnings. As such, they consist of the compensa- 
tion of employees, the profits of corporate and unincorporated 
business enterprises, net interest and rental income of per- 
sons. 

Personal income is the current income received by persons 
from all sources, including transfers from government and busi- 
ness but excluding transfers among persons. It differs from 
national income by the inclusion of transfers (such as relief, 
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veterans’ pensions and government interest disbursements) which 
are not in return for current productive services, and by the 
exclusion of earnings (social insurance contributions and un- 
distributed corporate income) which are not actually received 
by persons in the current period. 

Gross national product or expenditure measures the nation’s 
output of goods and services in terms of market value. It is 
“gross” in the sense that no deduction is made for deprecia- 
tion charges and other allowances for durable capital goods used 
up in the productive process. Other business products used up 
by business in the accounting period are excluded. Gross na- 
tional product comprises the purchases of goods and services 
by consumers and government, gross private domestic investment 
(including the change in business inventories) and net foreign 
investment. 

Broad Patterns of Change.—As measured by the gross na- 
tional product, over-all economic activity rose to $367,000,- 
000,000 (annual rate) in the second quarter of 1953 and then 
declined to a level of about $359,000,000,000 in the spring and 
summer of 1954. There followed an upturn and vigorous expan- 
sion which by the last quarter of 1955 had carried the national 
economy beyond the $400,000,000,000 mark. The recorded an- 
nual rate of gross national product in that period amounted to 
$402 ,000,000,000. 

In 1956 the value of national output registered further in- 
creases, though generally smaller than those in the previous 
upsurge. The gross national product attained the annual rate 
of $414,000,000,000 by the third quarter of the year, and early 
in the last quarter it was evident that the momentum of economic 
forces was still upward. 

Rising prices were mainly responsible for the advance in gross 
national product from the fourth quarter of 1955 to the third 
quarter of 1956. In contrast, the substantial growth in the value 
of gross national product from the fall of 1954 through 1955 
had reflected very largely an expansion in the real volume of 
goods and services. The over-all price level in that period had 
been relatively stable. 

' Apart from the automobile and housing components, the quar- 
terly advances in gross national product during 1956 matched 
those which had occurred in the upsurge that followed the 
1953-54 business recession. The broad areas of continuing rise 
in 1956 encompassed, in the main, business investment, con- 
sumer expenditures other than for automobiles, foreign trade and 
state and local government purchases. 

Gross National Product.—Personal consumption expendi- 
tures, which account for about two-thirds of the gross national 
product, were of record dollar volume in 1956. Their annual rate 
for the first three quarters of the year, $264,000,000,000, ex- 
ceeded the 1955 total by $10,000,000,000 or 4%. (See Table I.) 

Because of reduced outlays for automobiles, consumer expendi- 
tures for durable goods in the first nine months of 1956 were at 
a rate $2,000,000,000 below the 1955 total of $35,700,000,000. 
On the other hand, expenditures for nondurable goods and for 
services advanced appreciably. Consumer spending for the great 
bulk of individual items comprising these broad and diversified 
categories was larger in the 1956 period. 

Gross private domestic investment—comprising the change in 
business inventories and “fixed” investment in construction and 
producers’ durable equipment—was at the record annual rate of 
$64,300,000,000 in the first three quarters of 1956. This cate- 
gory of gross national product had declined moderately in 1954 
and then expanded by one-fourth in 1955 to a total of $60,600,- 
000,000. 

Outlays for producers’ durable equipment and nonresidential 
construction mounted steeply in 1956. For the first nine months 
of the year they were at a combined annual rate of close to 


INCOME AND PRODUCT, U.S. 


Table |.—Gross National Product or Expenditure 
(In 000,000,000s of dollars)* 


Item 1956t 1955 1954 1952 
Gross national product. . » « «© » + + « & 408.5 390.9 360.7 363, 
Personal consumption expenditures . . » « 264.0 254.0 236.5 230. 
Durable goods... s+ AO od te On 33.7 35.7 29.4 29. 
Nondurable goods . . + + + se « ° 132.3 126.2 120.9 119. 
Sarvices: GiatacoteaeuehisureMoure te) Vemtsuie 98.0 92.1 86.3 81 
Gross private domestic investment . . . « 64.3 60.6 48.0 50 
New construction . . . +. « se «© « 33.3 32.7 27.9 25. 
Producers’ durable equipment. . + « « 27.8 PENI 22.4 24 
Change in business inventories. . . » + Bre 4.2 —2.3 
Net foreign investment. . . + + « « « ° 1.0 —.5 —4 —2,4 
Government purchases of goods and service: 79.1 76.8 76.5 84; 
ixcincita sd 5 ooo oo SoS 46.6 46.7 48.9 59. 
State and local. . . « © © © 2 « @ ° 32.6 30.1 27.6 24, 


*Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
{Data cover first three quarters and represent averages of seasonally adjusted qua} 
terly totals expressed at annual rates. 1 
Source: U.S. Departinent of Commerce. 


$46,000,000,000, about $6,000,000,000 above the 1955 tota | 
These increased outlays for business plant and equipment con) 
tributed one of the largest expansions in the nation’s produc) 
tive capacity for a peacetime year. Both residential buildin} 
and business inventory accumulation, on the other hand, wer! 
somewhat lower in the first three quarters of 1956 as compare} 
with the full year 1955. 4 

Government expenditures for goods and services in the firs] 
three quarters of 1956 were at an annual rate of $79,100,000,00¢} 
almost $2,500,000,000 above the total for 1955. With purchase} 
by the federal government stable at approximately $46,600) 
000,000, this increase was concentrated in the state and loce) 
segment. Continuing a steady postwar uptrend, purchases b. 
state and local governments advanced from $30,100,000,000 i} 
1955 to $32,600,000,000 (annual rate) in the first three quar} 
ters of 1956. 

Expenditures for purposes of national security comprised ni 


the second quarter of 1953, dropped by one-fourth over the nex) 
year and a half and changed relatively little throughout 19s) 
and the first three quarters of 1956. At an annual rate of abou) 
$42,000,000,000, national security outlays in the third quarte) 
of 1956 absorbed 10% of the total gross national product, a 
compared with 144% in the second quarter of 1953 and 6% in th’ 
second quarter of 1950, just prior to the attack on South Koreé! 
National Income.—Nearly all industrial divisions of the econ 
omy contributed to the expansion of national income from 195) 
to the first three quarters of 1956. (See Table II.) The onl) 
exception was agriculture, where income in the 1956 period, a 
a rate of about $16,000,000,000, was virtually unchanged fron 
the previous year. This stability, however, checked a four-ye 
decline from the 1951 farm income total of $20,000,000,000. 
After having paced the sharp economic expansion during 195% 
income originating in manufacturing levelled off in 1956. In 
come in this industry, which comprises almost a third of nationa 
income, was at an annual rate of $105,000,000,000 in the firs 


Table I!.—National Income by Industrial Origin 
(In 000,000,000s of dollars) * 


1953 


Industry 1956+ 1955 1954 

Alliindustries totals octet ek ote melted Colon cnnomone ace? 324.0 298.3 302. 
Agriculture, forestry and fisheries ....... I59 16.0 16.7 17. 
Mining Walon, ates Sra A cole Sees oo 5.6 5.0 5 
Contract construction Porte oO col & eee VER 16.6 15.5 15. 
Manufacturing . 2... ieee unre itteccpe, MOLES) 101.8 89.6 96. 
Wholesale and retail trade. . «2 2 2 2 2 se 657.0 55.0 50.8 50., 
Finance, insurance and real estate . ...... 30.8 29.5 28.1 26. 
Transportation: s au. wes ee Ge enon ie 17.0 15.9 14.6 15) 
Communications and public utilities... .... 12.2 tileo 10.7 10. 
Servicescih5) Sued leo are aie SOMOS HEC. et is 34.6 32.5 29.8 28. 
Government and government enterprises. . . . 39.5 37.4: 35.8 35. 
Resf of: the world (Si cawee <b A Rae eee 22 2.0% Tatts Vs 

*Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


{Data cover first three quarters and represent averages of seasonally adjusted quaf 
terly totals expressed at annual rates. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce (except 1956). be 
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ihree quarters of 1956—about the same as that which prevailed 
P the second half of 1955, although $6,500,000,000 above the 
i for Jan—June 1955. In wholesale and retail trade and 
farming, too, income in the first three quarters of 1956 was 
t a level differing little from that for the latter half of 1955. 
With the stabilization of activity in these three sectors— 
hanufacturing, trade and farming—the further uptrend of na- 
onal income within the year 1956 was derived from a wide array 
if other industrial divisions. Principal among these were the 
ervices, government, finance, transportation and contract con- 
truction. 
_ Most distributive shares of national income showed improve- 
fent in 1956. The main exception was corporate profits, which 
n the first three quarters of 1956 were at a level moderately 
pelow 1955. (See Table III.) Total corporate sales were higher 
n 1956, but costs rose somewhat more; in many industries, the 


| Table IIl_—National Income by Distributive Shares 
(In 000,000,000s of dollars) * 
Item 1956F 1955 1954 1953 


MaGONGL INCOME ~© . s «0 2 0 6 © « «6 « 308.7 324.0 298.3 302.1 
( Compensation of employees. . . . . . . 236.9 223.2 206.9 208.1 
Wages and salaries. . . 2... es 223.0 210.4 IS=S) 197.3 
POIVGIO eb Ure tis tekw heuerue Ae yo. x, LOSS 174.5 161.2 163.5 
Government . .... he SS Val ch 34.3 33.8 
Supplements to wages and salaries. . . 13.8 12.8 11.4 10.8 

li Income of unincorporated enterprises and 
inventory valuation adjustment. . . 40.3 39.0 38.4 392 
Business and professional. . . .... 289 27.3 25.9 25.9 
eC er Sete as ess 11.5 WALZ, i 13.3 
Rental income of persons. ...... V7 10.1 10.5 10.2 

| Corporate profits and inventory valuation 
adjustment... ... See oar. ee 40.9 B2eo 36.0 
Corporate profits before tax .... . 42.2 42.7 33.2 37.0 
Corporate profits tax liability . . . . 21.3 21.5 16.8 20.3 
Corporate profits after tax... .. 20.9 24.1 16.4 16.7 
Inventory valuation adjustment. . . —2.3 —1.7 —.3 —1.0 
SEBTIOALOTOS! vcs 5 = ss 6) 0K ey we ieee 10.8 9.7 8.7 


| Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 

Data cover first three quarters and represent averages of seasonally adjusted quar- 
rly totals expressed at annual rates. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce (except 1956). 


tio of profits to sales in 1956 was lower than in the previous 
ear. This situation contrasted with that of 1955, when cor- 
prate profits rebounded strongly from the 1953-54 business 
secession. 

’ Wages and salaries, the largest component of national income, 
ad shown a less volatile movement than corporate profits from 
353 to 1955 and continued to advance during 1956. The total 
r the first three quarters of the year was at an annual rate 
= $223,000,000,000 as compared with $210,400,000,000 for the 
lendar year 1955. This rise, 6%, stemmed about equally from 
creased employment and higher wage rates, with the average 
rk week in 1956 little changed from the previous year. 
‘With reference to the other types of earnings comprising the 
tional income, the net income of noncorporate business and 
ofessional enterprises rose 6% from 1955 through the first 
ne months of 1956; the net income of farm operators held about 
en; the net rental income received by persons declined slightly ; 


Table IV.—Personal Income and Disposition of Income 
(In 000,000,000s of dollars) * 


{tem 1956T 1955 1954 1953 
Mpalincome smear sieidkeneme: solar uewen O22: 306.1 287.3 286.0 
age and salary disbursements. - - + + 223.0 210.4 195.5 197.4 
ther labour income. . - + ++ +++ fees 7.0 6.3 ion 

‘Proprietors’ and rental income. . + + + + 50.1 49.1 48.9 ; 

aidendssemewtas eye os eee Val 12 10.0 9.3 

Personal interest income .- + + amit i752 16.1 14.9 ee 

WWransfer payments .. ++ ++ +++ 18.6 17.6 16.4 ae 

s: Personal contributions for social insurance. 5.8 5:2 4.6 : 

‘hss: Personal tax and nontax payments. ~- - 38.0 35:0 32.9 35.8 
Federalicmeres. ce atis: «vel ) 6 33.5 31.3 29.1 32.4 

State and local. . . - +++ > . 4.5 4.2 3.8 arias 
Ywals: Disposable personal income. . . - + 284.4 270.6 254.4 nee 
ss: Personal consumption expenditures. . - 264.0 254.0 Sees a ae 
Ywals: Personal saving. . - + + + + + # & 20.4 16.6 17. 4 


("Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. . 

{Data cover first three quarters and represent averages of seasonally adjusted quar- 
ly totals expressed at annval rates. 

\Sourte: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


INCOME TAX—INDIA 
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and net interest showed a further sizable advance. 

Disposition of Personal Income.—Continuing the 1955 up- 
trend, personal income in the United States climbed to an annual 
rate of $328,500,000,000 by Sept. 1956. 

For the first nine months of 1956 the annual rate of personal 
income, as already noted, was $322,500,000,000. Disposable 
income—personal income. less personal taxes—was at a rate 
of $284,400,000,000 as compared with $270,600,000,000 in 1955. 
(See Table IV.) 

Personal saving in the 1956 period amounted to an annual rate 
of $20,400,000,000, considerably above the 1955 total of $16,- 
600,000,000. The rate of saving out of disposable income in 
1956 was 7%. 

(See also Bupcet, NATIONAL; Business REVIEW; CONSUMER 
CrepiT; Dest, NATIONAL; Prices; WEALTH AND INComE, Dis- 
TRIBUTION OF.) (GC. Fu8z)) 


Income Tax: see TAXATION. 


India This republican member of the Commonwealth of Na- 
* tions in southern Asia consists of a union of 14 states, 
with 6 centrally administered territories. Areas and populations 
(based mainly on the 1951 census) as of Nov. 1, 1956, are as 
shown in the table. 

Language in India falls into two main groups: (1) Indo-Aryan 
or northern, including Western Hindi (spoken by 47% of the 
population), Bengali (8%), Marathi (7%) and Gujarati (5%); 
Western Hindi occurs as (a) literary Hindi, with Sanskritized 
vocabulary and the Devanagari script, used by educated Hindus, 
(6) Urdu, with Persianized vocabulary and the Perso-Arabic 
script, used by educated Moslems, and (c) the widely under- 
stood colloquial lingua franca (before partition generally called 
Hindustani), much used in commerce, the military services, etc., 
written in Perso-Arabic, Devanagari or Roman characters, and 
with many technical words of English origin. (2) Dravidian or 
southern, including Telugu (9%), Tamil (7.5%), Kannada 
(Kanarese) (4.4%) and Malayalam. English is used for all offi- 
cial purposes, but is to be replaced by 1965 by Hindi in the 
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Constituent States of India 


Capital 
Area 
(sq.mi.) Population* (with pop., 1951) 
Andhra padeg. Tha eetes 110,250 32.200,000 Hyderabad 1, 06S 1722) 
SSA ache! Gata: ©) Bivens 84,924 9,000,000 Shillong (53,7 
Bihark sacri cs ces termer, otros « 67,830* 38,930,000 Patna (283,4 79} 
BombGy ss sa 6-0, ed #) © 188,240 47,800,000 Bombay (2,839, »27 OT) 
Jammu and Kashmir f 92,780 4,400,000 Srinagar (207,787 §) 
Karaldion. fagcccs 0 14,980 eee Gee Trivandem (186,931 ) 
ote 171,200 ' i opa 3 
Moots Haak : yon A 50,170 30,000,000 Madras (1,416,056) 
Mysore. wis << 6 = « 72,730 19,000,000 Bangalore (778,977) 
Ovissd) wreuts, oot ours ete 60,140 14,600,000 Cuttack (102,505) 
Punjab «=<. « « « « « « 46,616 16,000,000 Chandigarh 
Rajasthan . . . 6 2 « « 132,300 16,000,000 Jaipur (291,130) 
Uttar Pradesh . . ss « 113,410 63,200,000 Lucknow (496,861) 
West Bengal. . . + « « 33,279* 26,160,000 Calcutta (4,578,071||) 
Rot chests oe re coy (oo co < 1,238,849 356,990,000 
Centrally administered 
territories 
man and Nicobar 
eich FG Di 3,215 30,971 Port Blair (17,671) 
Delhitiemas ce <tr "«, 00s ‘0 578 1,744,072 New Delhi (276,314) 
Himachal Pradesh 10,451 983,367 Simla (46,150) 
Laccadive and , ra piss 
Amindive Islands . . « ; — 
Manipur 6 « « « © os 8,628 577,635 Imphal (133,601) 
TrAUrChmcies) en's! (61 <8» @) o 4,032 639,029 Agartala (42,595) 
OVGM cia am 8) en to. “0: ce 26,914 3,996,109 
Grand total . . . 1,265,763 360,986,109° 


*Approximate figure. {Greater Bombay. {The inclusion of Jammu and Kashmir in 
India is disputed by Pakistan. §1941 census. ||Greater Calcutta, including Howrah, 
Tollyganj and other suburbs. {Union capital; total pop. of New Delhi and Old Delhi 
(1951) 1,191,104. 91955 est., 381,690,000. 


Devanagari script. Religion: Hindu (about 85%), Moslem 
(10%), Christian (2%), Sikh (2%), Jain, Buddhist, Parsee, 
Jewish, etc. 

Chief towns other than the union capital and provincial capitals 
(pop., 1951 census): Ahmedabad 788,333; Cawnpore 705,383; 
Poona 480,982; Nagpur 499,099; Howrah 433,630; Amritsar 
325,747; Agra 375,665; Madura 361,781; Benares 355,777; 
Allahabad 332,295; Indore 310,859. President in 1956, Rajendra 
Prasad; prime minister, Jawakarial Nehru. 

History.—Foreign Affairs —There was no improvement in 
relations with Portugal and Pakistan during 1956. The Portu- 
guese government had complained in Dec. 1955 to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice that India had denied to Portugal 
rights of passage through Indian territory to the Portuguese 
enclaves of Daman, Dadra and Nagar Haveli. Acknowledging the 
notice received from the court, the government of India an- 
nounced that it proposed to challenge the court’s jurisdiction. 
On the frontier with Pakistan there were frequent incidents. 
Agreements in August regarding flood control in East Pakistan 
and in September regarding the allocation of the Indus waters on 
an ad hoc transitional basis were hopeful signs; but there was 
no change in the impasse over Kashmir. On Nov. 2 the Kashmiri 
constituent assembly passed the clause in the draft constitution 
incorporating the whole of Kashmir into India. The validity of 
this legislation was not recognized by Pakistan. 

In January the United States agreed to supply 100,000 tons of 
steel for railroads and 6,000 tons of insecticide; in February a 
civil aviation agreement was concluded; and in March five agree- 
ments providing for technical co-operation to the value of $26,- 
000,000 were signed. In August the United States agreed to 
deliver agricultural surplus commodities, mainly wheat, worth 
$305,900,000 and to pay $54,200,000 toward shipping hares 
Of this total outlay, $54,000,000 would be a gift to India, $72,- 
000,000 would be spent by the U.S. government inside India 
for its own purposes and $234,000,000 would be a loan to aid 
Indian economic development, the duration and rate of interest 
being settled later, 

India played an active part in the negotiations following the 
nationalization of the Suez canal by Egypt. At the London con- 
ference (Aug. 16-23), convened to discuss the desirability of 
international control of the canal, V. K. Krishna Menon, India’s 
delegate, opposed the majority view that control should be in 
the hands of an international body and led a small group of 

nations that favoured control of the canal by Egypt, aided by 
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an international body with advisory powers only. Throughout 
the crisis Nehru repeatedly stated that a peaceful settlement 
must be reached on the basis of the sovereignty and dignity of 
Egypt. 

When Israel, France and Great Britain invaded the Sinai pen. 
insula and the canal zone of Egypt the Indian government con- 
demned their action as a flagrant violation of the UN charter. 
In the meeting of the UN general assembly on Nov. 2 India 
voted with the majority of nations urging an immediate cease- 
fire, and after the cease-fire accepted an invitation to send a 
contingent to join the UN police force. On Nov. 7 India voted 
with the Afro-Asian group which had sponsored a resolution in 
the general assembly calling for the immediate withdrawal from 
Egypt of all Israeli, French and British forces. This demand was 
renewed on Nov. 14 by the prime ministers of India, Indonesia. 
Burma and Ceylon at a meeting in Delhi. On Nov. 23 India with! 
other nations of the Afro-Asian group sponsored a further reso-| 
lution in the general assembly urging the assembly to note with 
grave concern that Britain, France and Israel had not yet with-| 
drawn their forces and that they should be called upon to do so! 
forthwith. Subsequently, India contributed a contingent to the| 
UN police force in Egypt. | 

Home Affairs —The major problem was the implementation a 1 
the report of the states reorganization commission. In January| 
the government of India decided to accept all the recommenda-| 
tions except those regarding Bombay and Hyderabad. Instead of) 
one bilingual Bombay state the government proposed to create} 
Maharashtra and Gujarat, with Bombay city under central ad-} 
ministration. This decision to separate Bombay city, where there: 
was a Maratha majority, from Maharashtra state caused con-} 
siderable dissatisfaction, and Sir Chintaman Deshmukh, the un-| 


state. 
As regards Hyderabad, it was decided to merge the Telugu dis- 
tricts, which the commission had wished to retain as a separate 
entity, in Andhra. On Nov. 1 India became a union of 14 state 
and 6 centrally administered areas. The office of rajpromalt 
was abolished, all the states being under governors. 
Apart from the above-mentioned territorial changes the main’ 
effects of the reorganization were: Mysore state absorbed th 
whole Kannada-speaking area including the former state of, 
Coorg, the greater part of four districts from Bombay state, three 
districts from Hyderabad and one district from Madras. Madhya 
Pradesh, having ceded eight predominantly Marathi-speaking dis- 
tricts to Bombay, absorbed the former states of Bhopal, vin 
Pradesh and Madhya Bharat (excepting part of one district). 
The new state of Kerala (comprising the majority of Malayalam-) 
speaking peoples) was formed from the former state of Travan | 
core-Cochin with a small area taken from Madras. Patiala and. 
the East Punjab States union were included in the Pun jal 
Kutch and Saurashtra in Bombay, and Ajmer in Rajasthan) 
Hyderabad state ceased to exist. 
Planning and Production —The first five-year plan was com-) 
pleted. It increased food grain production by 20%, and the index’ 
of industrial production (base 1951) was 130. The national in-. 
come increased by 18%. In June power in the second powerhouse. 
on the Nangal Hydel canal in Kotla was switched on; this marl 
the completion of the first stage of the Bhakra-Nangal project 
In August a 1,000-kw. atomic reactor of the “swimming- pool” 
type, the first in Asia, began to function at Trombay. 
The second five-year plan for the years 1956-61 was published! 
and eepponee by parliament. It provided for a total expenditure 
of Rs. 72,000,000,000, of which Rs. 18,000,000,000 would be 
spent - the public sector of engineering and industry and’ 
; 

4 


{$. 9,000,000,000 in the private sector. Of the total outlay, 19% 
ia be on mining and industry. Three steel plants were to be 
) mpleted, lignite mining was to be developed and work was to 


egin on three fertilizer factories, an insecticide plant, a heavy 


ectrical equipment project, heavy foundries and structural 
aops. The index of industrial production was expected to rise 
» 194 by 1961. 


(See also PAKISTAN; TIBET.) (S. Gt.) 


Education. Schools (1952-53): 
lachers 586,712; secondary 24,059, 


{ts, oriental studies and physical training) 741. Total number of students 
6954-55) 505,400. 
ils Sin and Banking.—Monetary unit: rupee, with an exchange rate of 
5. 4.7 to the U.S. dollar. Budget (1955-56 est.): revenue Rs. 4,690,- 
0,000, expenditure Rs. 4,990,000,000. Internal debt (March 1956) Rs. 
|,003,300,000, external debt Rs. 1,294,400,000. Currency circulation 
ec. 1954) Rs. 12,190,000,000, (Dec. 1955) Rs. 13,850,000,000. Deposit 
pney (Dec. 1954) Rs. 6,240,000,000, (Dec. 1955) Rs. 6,740,000,000. 
bld and foreign exchange (Dec. 1954) $1,885,000,000 U.S., (Dec. 1955) 
\,901,000,000 U.S. : 
Foreign Trade.—(r955) Imports Rs. 6,483,000,000; exports Rs. 6,055,- 
0,000. Main sources of imports: U.K. 25%; other sterling area 22%: 
mtinental E.P.U. (European Payments union countries) 21%; U:S. and 
nada 15%. Main destinations of exports: U.K. 27%; other sterling area 
2%: U.S. and Canada 18%; continental E.P.U. 11%. Main exports: jute 
d bagging (1954) 22%; tea 20%. 
|Transport and Communications.—Roads (1953) 432,800 km. Motor ve- 
tles (1954): passenger 168,200, commercial 136,300. Railways (1955) 
i300 km.; traffic (April 1953-54): passenger-km. 60,429,000,000, 
sight (1954-55) 50,016,000,000 ton-km. Shipping (July 1955): mer- 
fant vessels of 100 gross tons and over 221; total tonnage 569,718. Air 
insport (1954): passenger-km. 440,400,000; cargo 28,284,000 ton-km. 
(lephones (March 1955) 245,799. Radio receiving sets (1953) 680,000. 
griculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses): 
heat 8,676,000 (8,017,000); rice 39,446,000 (37,387,000); barley 2,- 
lr.000 (2,951,000); maize 2,559,000 (2,986,000); tea 300,400 (291,- 
jo}; peanuts 3,865,000 (3,884,000); linseed 382,000 (388,000); cotton- 
td 1,326,000 (1,528,000); cotton, lint 659,000 (764,000); jute 751,000 
i3¥,000); dry beans 1,189,000 (1,197,000); chick-peas 5,207,000 (4,- 
2,000); sugar (raw value) 1,960,000 (1,814,000); rubber 22,800 (21,- 
i); millet 5,327,000 (5,148,000); sorghum 7,051,000 (9,239,000); 
acco 254,700 (260,000); rapeseed 845,000 (1,035,000); sesame 465,- 
is (598,000). Other production (metric tons, 1954; 1953 in parentheses) : 
atoes 1,790,000 (1,997,000); sweet potatoes and yams 1,272,000 (919,- 
5); cassava 1,278,000 (1,255,000). Livestock (1951): cattle 155,099,- 
=; sheep 38,829,000; pigs 4,420,000; buffaloes 43,351,000; goats 47,- 
y,o0o; horses 1,514,000; asses 1,239,000. 
adustry.—Fuel and power (1955): coal 38,832,00 metric tons; elec- 
tity 8,472,000,000 kw.hr. Production (metric tons, 1955): iron ore 
5% metal content) 4,320,000; pig iron 1,920,000; crude steel 1,728,000; 
mper (refined) 7,440; lead (refined) 2,280; aluminum 7,320; cement 
776,000; cotton yarn 745,200; woven cotton fabrics 4,680,000,000 m.; 
Me Manufactures (1954) 946,500 metric tons. Miscellaneous production 
etric tons, 1954): sulphuric acid 153,300; caustic soda 29,800; gold 
88 kg.; manganese ore (metal content, 1953) 897,000 metric tons; 
-veles (units, 1954) 372,360. 
MENCYCLOPAZDIA BRITANNICA FitmMs.—Hindu Family (1952); India 
955); India (Pakistan and the Union of India) (1952); Mahatma 


mahi (1955). 


ia, Portuguese: see PorTUGUESE OVERSEAS TERRITORIES. 


4 An east north central state of the United States, 
laid. popular name “Hoosier state,” Indiana was admitted 
the union Dec. 11, 1816, as the 19th state. Total area of the 
te is 36,291 sq.mi., including 86 sq.mi. of inland lakes and 
ers. Pop.: (1950 census) 3,934,244, (July 1, 1956, provisional 
.). 4,413,000; 59.9% of the 1950 population was defined as 
oan. Capital and largest city: Indianapolis (pop. 1950) 427,173. 
her large cities: Gary 133,911; Ft. Wayne 133,607; Evansville 
13,636; South Bend 115,911; Hammond 87,594; Terre Haute 
14; Muncie 58,479; East Chicago 54,263; Anderson 46,820. 
istory.—Construction of a new toll road across northern 
diana, dedicated at South Bend, Sept. 17, 1956, marked the 
mpletion of a chain of connected toll highways extending from 
»w York to the outskirts of Chicago. There was no session of 
1): state legislature in 1956. 

In the Nov. 6, 1956, election in Indiana, Pres. Dwight D. 
}senhower polled almost 400,000 more votes than his opponent, 
Jai E. Stevenson. Homer Capehart, Republican, was re-elected 
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INDIANA VISITOR, Harold Macmillan, British chancellor of the exchequer, 
peering into a window of the home in which his mother was born at Spencer, 
Ind. Macmillan was in the U.S. in 1956 to attend a meeting of the World bank 
and visited Spencer at the invitation of the townspeople 


to the U.S. senate. As the result of the election, state officials 
for the term beginning in 1957 were: Harold W. Handley, gov- 
ernor; Crawford W. Parker, lieutenant governor; Frank A. 
Lenning, secretary of state; Edwin K. Steers, attorney general; 
Roy T. Combs, auditor; Adolph L. Fossler, treasurer; Wilbur 


Young, superintendent of public instruction. 


Education.—The number of public schools in the state in 1956 was 
2,368. Enrolment in the elementary schools was 633,140 with an estimated 
25,355 teachers. Enrolment in the high schools (grades 9-12) was 202,603 
with an estimated 6,982 teachers. Parochial schools had an enrolment of 
about 81,000. For the year 1955-56 the state appropriated $76,818,200 
for the support of schools, in addition to the sums provided by local units of 
government, which brought total school expenditures to an estimated $255,- 
000,000. About 77,500 students were enrolled in 35 Indiana colleges and 
universities in Sept. 1956. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
In 1955-56 the state’s welfare program cost $39,966,341, of which $19,- 
433,588 was furnished by federal funds, $9,562,785 by state funds and 
$10,969,968 by county funds. Old-age assistance cost $21,246,299, blind 
assistance $1,313,964 and aid to dependent children $9,353,297. In addi- 
tion, child welfare cost $2,866,581 from state and county funds, while hos- 
pital commitments cost $1,122,699 from county iunds. Receipts of the state 
for unemployment insurance for the year ending June 30, 1956, were $36,- 
779,191. Benefits paid out were $28,158.567. 2 

In 1956 the state maintained ten institutions for mental patients, in- 
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cluding an epileptic village; € 
penal and correctional institutions. As of June 30, 
institutions totalled 17,666 and of penal and 

: wg . . 
Bee. vunteationa the total mileage of state highways in 1956 was 
10,717, With county roads totalling an additional 76,371 ml. The seis 
highway expenditure for roads amounted to $63,235,795 during the sca 
year 1955—56. Steam railroad first-line trackage measured approximately 
6.682 mi. There were 90 mi. of electric railways. The estimated number of 
telephones in the state on Jan. 1, 1955, was 1,450,000. There were 73 com- 
mercial airports, 34 municipal airports, 4 military airports, 77 personal 
landing fields, 2 seaplane bases and 1 helicopter landing area in the state 


as of Oct. 1, 1956. 
Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1956, there were 354 state banks and 


trust companies with 91 branches. On the same date the total resources 
of these banks were $1,830,404,761. Deposits totalled $1,688,996,074. 
Three were 123 national banks and 85 branches on Dec. 31, 1955. Their 
resources amounted to $2,562,579,000 and deposits totalled $2,368,508,006 
as of April 10, 1956. State savings and loan companies numbered 154 and 
their assets were $429,026,568 as of Dec. 31, 1955. The state’s 74 federal 
savings and loan associations listed assets amounting to $663,912,000 as 
of Dec. 31, 1955. 

State eines for the fiscal year 1955-56 were $179,456,649 general 
fund, $165,369,542 dedicated funds, total $344,826,191. Receipts were 
$160,620,484 general fund, $170,547,102 dedicated funds, $331,167,586 
total. At July 1, 1956, there was a balance in the state treasury of $54,- 
000,000. The state constitution prohibits any long-term borrowing and 
Indiana therefore has no state debt. 


eight homes, hospitals and_ schools; and six 
1956, inmates of mental 
correctional institutions 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Indiana 


Indicated Average, 

1956 1955 1945-54 
Gompbunciemecncitelis <ile sis « 6204,920,000 mur 27Onl30,000 234,929,000 
Wrihiedtiibusrs ts 0 vene! 5 6 0 «6 35,220,000 34,394,000 35,555,000 
GatsibUnce omc s, «0 op sv 6 6: 6 52,038,000 63,852,000 48,645,000 
Soybeans, bu.. . . 2 2 2 ew ee 54,300,000 43,838,000 34,809,000 
Potatoes CWine%s = 6 2 + %) « 1,478,000 1,391,000 2,026,000 
Batley; BU: 0) er ci w) = ols On 2,484,000 2,665,000 762,000 
Hay, all, tons . . . - A . 2,605,000 2,772,000 2,573,000 
Tonacto, Ibs) + <n s . a6 12,410,000 11,388,000 13,529,000 
AD DLOS OD Usienusi sh islet ths. ve le mets 1,650,000 850,000 1,372,000 
PeachesabUse cr ois ue) one uss 360,000 90,000 478,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Agriculture-—Cash receipts from farm marketing in 1955 totalled $991,- 
350,000 or about 3.4% of the national total. 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of Indiana 


Value Value 
added by added by 
All Salaries manu- manu- 
employees and wages facture facture 
1954 1954 (in 000) 1954 (in 000) 1953 (in 000) 
Food and kindred products .... 48,652 $187,181 $396,553 $361,483 
Textile mill products . . 2... 2 « 2,629 2,190 13,200 14,064 
Apparel and related products . . . 15,102 35,970 59,520 4 
Lumber and wood products .... 10,814 35,879 60,848 74,551 
Furniture and fixtures... .. OO RS? 77,305 118,702 a 
Pulp, paper and products . ... - 9,456 37,703 67,250 70,907 
Printing and publishing . . . . «+ 18,040 76,107 125,844 ‘s 
Chemicals and allied products . . . 26,719 133,290 338,286 335,662 
Petroleum and coal products. . . . 15,325 79,537 169,805 208,400 
Rubber products. . ... oe ots 14,957 63,987 106,245 104,218 
Leather and leather products ... 2,156 5,718 10,762 11,878 
Stone, clay and glass products . . . 23,119 89,798 174,679 165,252 
Primary metal industries. . ... - 86,028 403,505 766,505 881,924 
Fabricated metal products. . . .. 42,337 182,190 305,081 338,127 
Machinery (except electrical). . . . 61,461 276,999 476,177 522,726 
Electrical machinery .... 2... 68,350 283,940 543,979 612,480 
Transporiation equipment . . .. . 91,775 431,617 729,821 960,930 
Instruments and related products 2,879 10,693 20,529 * 
Miscellaneous manufactures 20,089 83,899 127,511 191,318 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufactures, preliminary report. 


Manvfacturing.—Data on manufacturing and industry for 1954 (latest 


available in 1955) are shown in Table II. (GAIN CG) 
Table Iil.—Mineral Production of Indiana 
(Short tons, except as noted) 
1953 1954* 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

MGIGM ies ents at he $169,781,000 $165,369,000} 
Claysin sot «is 1,654,000 2,514,000 1,946,000 2,991,000 
Codi cis conlecte ta) 6.9 1.61 2,000 62,354,000 13,400,000 48,913,000 
Coke yatien su 6 : 8,887,000 159,967,000 8,200,000 144,962,000 
FON, PIG tects) ie)". <> 8,372,000 412,683,000 7,486,000 375,497,000 
Petroleum (bbl.). + 12,823,000 37,570,000 11,204,000 33,160,000 
Sand and gravel . . 11,203,000 9,501,000 14,405,000 11,879,000 
SONG Sele eles: 9,213,000 22,297,000 11,182,000 27,460,000 
Other minerals . we 35,545,000 4 42,511,000 


*Preliminary. {Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays 
and stone. {Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Indiana in 1953 and 1954, whose value 
was $100,000 or more. The state was third among the states in output of 
phosphate rock; it produced large quantities of coke and consumed one- 
third of the national total of coke for its iron and steel works; it stood 
third in output of steel, fourth in production of fire clay, and ranked roth 
in value of its minerals, with 1.18% of the U.S. total. 


INDIANS, AMERICAN | "1 


ENcycLoppIa BRITANNICA Fitms.—Indiana (1955); Middle States 


and ed. (1955). | 
2 . The election year of 1956 saw a de 
Indians, American. cided slackening of federal govern 


ment efforts to shift to other jurisdictions its 167-year-ol¢ 
responsibility to American Indians. The earlier pell-mell rust 
toward termination of federal responsibility came almost to i 
dead halt in congress. 

Many of the bills opposed by Indians which had been giver 
serious consideration in previous congresses did not appea' 
again, Missing were the so-called Competency bill, the bill te 
sell fractional heirship lands, the joint resolution to strike thy 
Indian commerce clause from the constitution (the clause tha 
originated federal responsibility for Indians) and the California’ 
Flathead, Seminole and Turtle Mountain termination bills. 

The congress did pass termination laws for three Indian tribe 
—the Wyandottes, Peorias and Ottawas, all located in north 
eastern Oklahoma—but each of these tribes had asked for thi 
action. They had no trust or allotted lands and had long cease¢ 
to have bureau of Indian affairs supervision. 

Congress passed two bills of major importance to Indians gen 
erally. One, public law 959, authorized the appropriation of uj 
to $3,500,000 annually for a program of vocational training fo 
adult Indians. Another, public law 767, extended the life of thy 
Indian Claims commission for another five years without chang 
ing any of the basic provisions of the act. 


Other bills affecting Indians generally were: 


Public law 702, directing the secretary of the interior to conduct a stud 
of Indian education in the United States. 

Public law 450, authorizing Indians to obtain mortgage loans on thei 
land, subject to the approval of the secretary of the interior. This lay 
could result in improved credit opportunities for Indians. } 

Public law 857, authorizing the subsurface storage of oil or gas on r¢ 
stricted Indian land. This law would, permit Indians in certain areas t 
obtain revenue by leasing land for subsurface storage, a purpose not pre 
viously authorized. 

Public law 871, making it a federal offense to embezzle or steal fror 
an Indian tribe. Hitherto the Indian bureau had justified its refusal t 
turn tribal funds over to tribal officials on the ground that they woul! 
go unpunished if they stole from the tribe. Embezzlement from an India’ 
tribe is a crime for Indians as well as non-Indians. 

Public law 188, setting up a procedure which would enable the Yakima 
to solve the problem of fractional heirship tracts on their reservation. Man 
Indians favoured bills which would extend to all Indian reservations th 
principle of this Yakima bill. 

Public law 348, extending the trust status of land owned by members ¢ 
the Five Civilized tribes beyond the expiration date of April 26, 1956. 

Public law 485, authorizing the construction of the upper Colorad 
river storage and power projects, including the Navajo dam. 

Public law 592, authorizing the partition or sale of heirship interest 
in alloted land on the Tulalip reservation in Washington. It was expecte 
that this law might result in the liquidation of this reservation. It wa! 
enacted with tribal consent. 

Public Law 717, settling certain claims of the Uintah and White Rive! 
Utes by restoring to them subsurface rights in certain lands formerly 
part of the Uintah reservation. 

Public law 718, amending the Menominee Termination act by providin 
for the drawing up of a plan for the future control of tribal property 
which plan must contain provisions for the protection of the Menoimine! 
forest on a sustained yield basis. 

Public law 736, conveying an interest in about 27,000 ac. of land t 
the Seminole tribe of Florida. 

Public law 769, providing for the payment of removal compensation ¢ 
$3,500 to each of 125 Pine Ridge Sioux families who were displaced i 
1942 by the creation of the Pine Ridge aerial gunnery range. 

Public law 772, restoring undisposed ceded land on the Colville India, 
reservation to the tribe. : i 

Public law 926, placing about 77,500 ac. of public land in New Mexic} 
in trust for the Pueblos of Zia and Jemez. 

Public law 830, providing hospitalization for the mentally ill of Alask 
(including Indians, Eskimos and Aleuts). 


All the bills that were passed by the congress were intende: 
to benefit the Indians where they live, on their reservations. I 
one way or another, the reservation problem had been at th 
centre of the controversy over Indian affairs for many years 
It was at the centre of the attempt to integrate the Indian inti 
the larger non-Indian way of life. While the drive to “emanci 
pate” the Indians came largely to a standstill on the congressiona, 
front, the year’s developments may be said to have revolve 
around policies shaped on the executive front. These concernet 
four main areas: education, land, relocation policies and publi 


nealth. 


The most striking progress in the educational field was achieved 
on the Navajo reservation, where enrolment of children in school 
ncreased nearly 7% over the preceding year and reached a record 
of 25,287 students. This total included not only children enrolled 
n schools on the reservation but those in mission schools, public 
schools of the peripheral communities and federal boarding 
schools located throughout the western states. 

Another significant step in education was the initiation of a 
pilot program of adult education in five tribal areas. Under the 
readjustment or “termination” laws enacted in 1954, members 
pf tribes such as the Menominee of Wisconsin and the Klamath 
bt Oregon were afforded an opportunity for adult education and 
vocational training to prepare them for the assumption of full 
titizenship responsibilities which would come with the ending 
ff federal trusteeship. The new program, however, went beyond 
this and affected tribes not covered by such legislation. Its 
principal purpose was to provide English language skills for 
indians who had enjoyed little or no formal schooling in their 
outh. 

| The development of reservation resources was pressed forward 
Nhrough continued extension of Indian irrigation projects, fur- 
wher expansion of soil and moisture conservation work and other 
jimilar activities. Sales of Indian timber were sharply stepped 
mp in the calendar year 1955 and produced about a third more 
mcome to the Indian owners than in the preceding year. Com- 
bined Indian income from oil, gas and other minerals reached 
in all-time high of more than $41,000,000. 

_In addition to this heightened activity in the resource field, 
he bureau of Indian affairs also took steps to increase the op- 
mertunities for industrial employment of Indians in the vicinity 
si reservations. A program to foster and encourage the estab- 
sishment of manufacturing or processing plants in these areas 
was set up under the direction of an assistant to the commis- 
(ioner, and numerous contacts were made with industrial firms 
Jhroughout the country. By the end of the fiscal year, plants of 
his type were either established or definitely in process at 
kingman, Ariz., near the Hualapai reservation; at Cherokee, 
W.C., near the Cherokee reservation; and at Gallup, N.M., near 
ne Navajo reservation. 

Meanwhile the bureau continued its voluntary relocation pro- 
‘ram of financial help and community adjustment service for the 
renefit of Indians seeking employment opportunities away from 
he reservations. The number of persons receiving such assist- 
nee increased to 5,316 as compared with 3,461 the preceding 
ear. This included 1,051 family groups, 732 unattached men and 
73 unattached women. For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
956, funds available for relocation assistance were more than 
ripled to a level of approximately $3,500,000, and plans were 
nade for a substantial expansion in the range of community ad- 
yustment services and in the staff both on the reservations and 
n the city offices. 

At the five tribal areas covered by “termination” or readjust- 
nent laws enacted in 1954—Menominee of Wisconsin, Klamath 
»f Oregon, Uintah-Ouray of Utah and western Oregon, and the 
jour Paiute bands of Utah—steady progress was made through- 
ut the year in preparing for the “termination date’? when the 
ndians would take over full responsibility for their own property 
without further federal trusteeship. In the case of the western 
Dregon and Paiute groups, this date was scheduled for the late 
ummer of 1956, and preparations were well advanced at the 
nd of the fiscal year. 

At Klamath a contract was signed for a complete appraisal of 
he tribal property which was scheduled for completion in the 
)pring of 1957. For both the Klamath and Menominee the termi- 
nation was set for 1958. For the “mixed blood” people at Uintah- 
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ENCYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Longhouse People (1951); The 


Modern Chippewa Indians (x ; j j inti i} 
955); Navajo Indians (x ; Painti 
Sand: A Navajo Ceremony (1950). higkeaa omnrenreels 


Indochina: see Camsopra; Laos; VierNam. 


Indonesia Indonesia is an Asian republic consisting of three 
: * groups of islands: (1) Major Sunda Islands (Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes); (2) Lesser Sunda Islands (Bali, 
Lombok, Sumba, Sumbawa, Flores, part of Timor) ; (3) Molucca 
archipelago (Halmaheira, Ceram, Ambon, etc.). Area: 575,893 
sq-mi. Pop. (1955 est.): 81,900,000. Large indigenous groups on 
Java: Javanese 41,250,000, Sundanese 13,260,000, Madurese 
(including the inhabitants of the island of Madura) 6,580,000 and 
Jakartans 3,960,000; on Sumatra: Menangkabaus 3,050,000, 
Bataks 1,820,000; on the Lesser Sunda Islands: Balinese 1,7 20,- 
000; on Celebes: Buginese 2,350,000. Nonindigenous groups: 
Chinese 3,000,000, Europeans (mainly Dutch) 60,000. Language: 
as well as the Indonesia official language (Bahasa Indonesia), an 
adaption of Malay, 25 major languages and about 250 dialects 
were spoken. Religion: Moslem (Shafi’i) about 90%; Christian 
4.3%; Buddhist 3% : Hindu 2.2%. Chief towns (pop., 1951 est.): 
Jakarta or Djakarta (cap.) 2,800,000; Jogjakarta or Djokjakarta 
1,800,000; Surabaya 715,000; Bandung 800,000; Semarang 311,- 
ooo; Surakarta or Solo 266,000; Medan 260,000. President, 
Achmed Sukarno. Premiers in 1956: Burhanuddin Harahap and 
(from March 20) Ali Sastroamidjojo. 

History.—The first general elections for the house of repre- 
sentatives were held on Sept. 29, 1955, and those for a constitu- 
ent assembly on Dec. 15, 1955. Both chambers were elected by 
proportional representation and were composed of no fewer 
than 28 political parties. Out of 43,100,000 constituents about 
35,000,000 recorded their votes, but only four parties received 
more than 6,000,000 votes. The strongest was the Nationalist 
Party of Indonesia which collected 8,434,653 votes. It was fol- 
lowed by the so-called Masjumi or Council of Indonesian Moslem 
organizations with 7,903,886 votes. Another, more conservative 
Moslem party, the Nahdlatul Ulama (Religious Teachers’ party), 
received 6,955,141 votes. The Communist Party of Indonesia, 
led by Dipa Nusantara Aidit, claiming a membership of 500,000, 
secured 6,176,914 votes, 

Two days after the publication of the composition of the house 
of representatives the government presided over by Burhanuddin 
Harahap (Masjumi) resigned and on March 20, 1956, Ali Sas- 
troamidjojo (Nationalist) presented a new coalition cabinet 
based on nine parties, the most important being the Nationalists, 
the Masjumi and the Nahdlatul Ulama. 

President Sukarno paid a state visit to the United States in 
May. He was afterward officially received in Rome, where he had 
an audience with the pope; at Bonn, Hamburg and western 
Berlin, Ger.; and at Ziirich, Berne and Geneva, Switz. He re- 
turned to Jakarta on July 3. In August and September he made 
a two-weeks’ tour of the Soviet Union, where in all his public 
utterances he was lavish in his endorsement of the professed 
Soviet desire of peace. Sukarno next visited Yugoslavia, Austria 
and Czechoslovakia and then spent a fortnight in China. Speak- 
ing in Canton on Oct. 14, he said that the imperialists and cole- 
nialists were trying to create discord among Asians, instigating 
one Asian nation to fight another. 

The Indonesian-Dutch negotiations that had started at Geneva 
on Dec. 10, 1955, broke off on Feb. 11, 1956, because the Nether- 
lands delegation refused to discuss the issue of “Irian Barat” 
(West Irian) and because no agreement could be found as to 
financial and economic settlements linked with the dissolution of 
the Indonesian-Netherlands union desired by the Indonesian gov- 
ernment. On Feb. 15 and 21 the Indonesian government signified 
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to the Netherlands government its withdrawal from the union and 
the fact that it considered itself no longer bound by the union 
statute and the agreements attached to it. On Aug. 4 the Indo- 
nesian government announced its decision no longer to recognize 
or make any further payment of Indonesia’s debt to the Nether- 
lands “‘as imposed by the Round Table conference agreements 


of 1949.” 
According to official Indonesian sources, this debt amounted 


to 4,081,000,000 gulden. 

At the beginning of August Sjafruddin Prawiranegara, governor 
of the Bank of Indonesia, said in his annual report that produc- 
tion was decreasing, that the budgets continued to show deficits 
and that inflation was a real danger. The budget deficit in 1955 
amounted to 2,090,000,000 rupiah but that of 1956 would be 
about 2,800,000,000 rupiah. On Aug. 1 the International Mone- 
tary fund granted Indonesia a $55,000,000 loan to strengthen 
the country’s foreign exchange position. On Sept. 15 it was an- 
nounced at Jakarta that the Soviet Union had granted Indonesia 
a loan of $100,000,000 repayable over a period of ten years in 
deliveries of Indonesian goods, mostly raw materials. 

A draft of a five-year development plan was submitted in 
August to the house of representatives for approval. It would 
cost 30,000,000,000 rupiah; i.¢., about 6% of the national income 
during the planned period. 


(See also NETHERLANDS. ) 

Education.— (1954) Schools: primary 32,223, pupils 6,285,432, teachers 
109,864; secondary 2,737, pupils 404,981, teachers 21,986; vocational 925, 
pupils 101,205. Teacher-training colleges 540, students about 45,000. Uni- 
versities (1955) 5, students 18,534. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: rupiah, with an export exchange 
rate of 11.36 rupiah and principal import rates of 11.48, 17.21 and 22.95 
rupiah to the U.S. dollar. Budget (1954 est.; 1956 est. in parentheses): 
. revenue 8,163,000,000 rupiah (18,653,595,679 rupiah); expenditure ro,- 
754,000,000 rupiah (19,653,595,679 rupiah). Internal debt (Dec. 1954) 
5,027,000,000 rupiah; external debt 5.237,000,000 rupiah. Currency cir- 
culation: (Dec. 1954) 7,542,000,000 rupiah, (Dec. 1955) 8,820,000,000 
rupiah. Deposit money: (Dec. 1954) 3,420,000,000 rupiah, (Dec. 1955) 
3,960,000,000 rupiah. Gold and foreign exchange, central bank only (Dec. 
1954) U.S. $248,000,000, (Dec. 1955) U.S. $307,000,000. 

Foreign Trade.—(1955) Imports 6,888,000,000 rupiah; exports 10,620,- 
000,000 rupiah. Main sources of imports: Japan 14%; Netherlands 12%; 
other continental E.P.U. (European Payments Union) countries 21%; U.K. 
6%; other sterling area 21%; U.S. and Canada 16%. Main destinations of 
exports: Malaya and Singapore 23%; other sterling area 13%; Netherlands 
16%; other continental E.P.U. 7%; U.S. and Canada 18%. Chief exports: 
rubber 46%; petroleum products 23%; tin 6%; coconut products 4%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1954) 75,000 km. Motor vehicles 
in use (Jan. 1954): passenger 58,393, commercial 40,821. Railways 
(1954): 6,681 km.; freight 900,000,000 ton-km. Shipping: merchant ves- 
sels of 100 gross tons and over (July 1955) 142; total tonnage 101,044. 
Air transport (1955): 239,376,000 passenger-km.; freight 7,944,000 ton- 
km. Eepiones (Jan. 1955) 67,054. Radio receiving sets (Dec. 1953) 
377,026. 

Agriculture.-—Main crops (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses): rice 
(Java and Madura) 6,900,000 (7,225,000); rubber 745,500 (750,900); 
sugar, raw value, 840,000 (718,000); tea 43,400 (35,300); copra (exports) 
159,200 (201,600); soybeans 410,000 (400,000); coconut oil (est.) 470,- 
000 (486,000); palm oil (est.) 170,000 (168,600). Other crops (metric 
toms, 1954; 1953 in parentheses): maize 2,738,000 (1,815,000); peanuts 
355,000 (406,000); cassava 9,443,000 (8,953,000); sweet potatoes and 
yams 2,038,000 (2,176,000); coffee (exports) 37,200 (32,000). Livestock: 
(Sept. 1953) cattle 4,624,000; sheep 2,381,000; (Sept. 1954) horses 621,- 
000; buffaloes 2,911,000; (Sept. 1952) pigs 1,100,c00; goats 5,615,000. 
Fisheries (1954): sea and inland landings 628,000 metric tons. 

Industry.— Production (metric tons, 1955): crude petroleum 11,796,000; 
coal 814,800; tin concentrates (metal content) 33,840: bauxite (1954) 
166,000; electricity (1954) 812,000,000 kw.hr. 


Industrial Health The United States public health service 

« contracted, in 1956, with three federal 
agencies for studies in air pollution. The national bureau of 
standards was to study analytical methods for determining com- 
mon pollutants, and was to attempt to develop means of identify- 
ing various pollutant combinations. The bureau of mines was 
to study waste incineration, stack effluents and the exhaust of 
internal combustion engines. The weather bureau was to study 
dilution of atmospheric contaminants, and to investigate methods 
of predicting weather conditions that might aggravate air pollu- 
tion. 


The first Inter-American Conference on Occupational Medi- 
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cine and Toxicology was held in Miami, Fla., in Sept. 1956. Ay 
joint project of the University of Miami school of medicine and 
the University of Havana school of medicine, the conference | 
discussed, among other subjects, “Establishment of a Medical 
Department in Industry,” “Work and Fatigue” and “Occupa- 
tional Heart Disease.” 

In March 1956, 22 members of the Industrial Medical associa- } 
tion participated in the first Menninger Foundation Seminar for } 
Industrial Physicians, held in Topeka, Kan. Entitled “Maintain- | 
ing Emotional Health,” the week-long seminar focused on the | 
practical application of psychiatric knowledge and skills in in- { 
dustrial medicine, and was designed to help the industrial phy- | 
sician further his understanding of psychological motivation; | 
improve his skills in assessing the emotional aspects of medical | 
problems; familiarize himself with techniques of brief psycho- } 
therapy; enlarge his knowledge of psychiatric treatment methods, } 
criteria for referral, and processes of rehabilitation; develop a 
systematic point of view with respect to emotional influences 
on the health of employees. 

The Central Institute of the Deaf and the School of Aviation |) 
Medicine at Pensacola, Fla., started a joint study of the effects 
of high-intensity noise on aircraft carriers. The study focused | 
on the exposure of flight-line maintenance men and carrier deck | 
crews who operate in the immediate neighbourhood of the ex- 
haust of a modern jet engine. 

Possibly the most important industrial health publication of 
1956 was the Encyclopedia of Instrumentation for Industrial } 
Hygiene. The encyclopedia was the result of a three-year co- } 
operative effort between the University of Michigan Institute 
of Industrial Health and the Occupational Health program of the 
United States public health service. 

A meeting was held in Denver, Colo., in April 1956 to review 
preliminary findings and recommendations resulting from a five- 
year research project on radon and its daughter products in the 
uranium mines and mills of that state. The findings had shown } 
no medical effects attributable to working in the uranium in- | 
dustry, but there was insufficient information on enough men | 
exposed in uranium mines for a long enough time to draw any 
conclusions. 

Medical examinations were to be repeated at three- to five- 
year intervals, with an annual census of and consistent follow-up | 
of workers. 

In March 1956 the New York state departments of labour and 
of health put into effect regulations to protect workers most 
likely to be exposed to radiation hazards. Described as the first 
comprehensive safety code in the field, the Industrial Code Rule 
no. 38 covered about 150,000 workers, and the Health Depart- 
ment Sanitary code protected personnel in hospitals, clinics, 
dental offices, etc. The codes were intended to cover most of the 
peacetime uses of radiation. 

A broadscope study of the possible biological dangers of ex- 
posure to atomic radiation on both present and future generations 
was begun by the National Academy of Sciences in Washington, 
D.C. Aided by a $250,000 grant from the Rockefeller foundation, 
the study was designed to clarify some of the biological issues 
and problems created by the use of atomic energy. Six panels 
were to carry out the study, one panel devoted to each of the 
following areas: genetic effects; short- and long-range patho- 
logical effects; disposal and dispersal of radioactive wastes; 
meteorological aspects; oceanographic aspects; and aspects re- 
lated to food and agriculture. (F.-A. Cag 

Canada.—During 1956, the occupational health division of 
the department of national health and welfare, in co-operation 
with provincial counterparts in Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba and 
British Columbia and health departments in the other six prov- 
inces, continued programs designed to assist in the development 
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pf sound health practices in relation to industry and other occupa- 
ions throughout Canada. 

An important development of the year was related to the prob- 
em of atmospheric pollution. The department of national health 
and welfare assumed additional responsibilities in this field and 
appointed a consultant to assist in the development of the depart- 
ental atmospheric pollution program. There was a radical in- 
rease in requests for information and advice, particularly from 
ealth departments of the western provinces. Also, during the 
summer, a hospital study was carried out to determine whether 
fluctuations in air pollution levels exert any direct effect on the 
severity of symptoms of patients suffering from some form of 
hronic respiratory or cardiovascular disease. 

In the field of radiation, the division’s radiation services 
Birected increased attention toward investigation of the impli- 
ation to the general population of an increased radiation back- 
round from the use of diagnostic X-ray equipment and other 
adiation sources. 

In occupational health nursing there was a trend toward in- 
treased use of the services of nursing consultants employed by 
Nhe federal and certain provincial divisions. Recognition of the 
value of services of this type was evidenced in the fact that a 
wumber of larger companies in Canada were now employing 

ursing consultants on their health staffs. In addition, there was 
. concerted move toward national co-operation of occupational 
ealth nurses throughout the country. 

Most large industries in Canada were now operating health 
jervices for their employees within their own organizations, and 
jome smaller industries, through a co-operative scheme or direct 
hpurchase” plan, were also providing similar services. 

(See also ACCIDENTS; PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING.) 

CA. NERD 


ndustrial Production: see Business Review. 
mfantile Paralysis: see Potiomyetitis. 


. Among babies in the United States in 

fant Mortality. their first year of life there were 26.3 

jeaths per 1,000 live births during the first eight months of 

056. This was slightly under the record low rate of 26.4 for the 

erresponding period of 1955. There were altogether 107,000 

mfant deaths during the entire year 1955, with a rate of 26.5 

et 1,000 live births. This rate is almost one-quarter that of 

4.9 recorded for 1915, the earliest year for which such data are 

rvailable. 

White infants in the United States have a much lower mortal- 
-y than the nonwhite. According to the latest available data, 
~hich relate to 1954, deaths under one year of age per 1,000 
“ve births were: white males, 27.0; nonwhite males, 47.1; white 
males, 20.6; and nonwhite females, 38.6. A number of other 
puntries experienced a decline in infant mortality between 1955 
nd 1956, according to provisional data. Rates for the first half 
f each year showed that in England and Wales the reduction 
‘mounted to nearly 7%. For the first quarter, the reduction was 
bout 3% in Australia; in New Zealand and in Sweden it was 
Sout 5%; in Northern Ireland, 8%; and in Scotland, 14%. 

Infant mortality varies widely from one country to another, as 
evident in the accompanying table. In 1954 rates exceeding 
00 per 1,000 live births were recorded in Costa Rica, Columbia, 
hile, Peru, India and Yugoslavia. The rate for Chile, namely 
25 per 1,000 live births, means that one in eight children born 
tail to survive to the first birthday. In contrast, infant mortality 
1 Sweden in 1954 was only 19 per 1,000 live births; in New 
ealand (Europeans), it was 20; the Netherlands rate was 21 
ad for Australia (excluding aborigines), 22. 
' The leading causes of death among infants in the United States 
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during 1955 were: immaturity (unqualified), 5.6 per 1,000 live 
births; postnatal asphyxia and atelectasis, 4.4; congenital mal- 
formations, 3.6; birth injuries, 2.9; influenza and pneumonia, 
including pneumonia of newborn, Oey: 


Infant Mortality per 1,000 Live Births 
in Selected Countries 
Country 1955 1954 1953 


Resi Country 1955 1954 1953 
° merica Ronugals ureter etre 
United States. . . . 27 27 28 Spain, Sp, aaa 36 5a 39 
Canada Ssh a tetas 31 32 35 Sweden® 7 eens 17 19 19 
Costa Rica ao 8 SUCEP OH aie Switzerland... . 26 27 30 
Dominican Republic . — 68 74 United Kingdom . . 26 26 28 
Guatemala . . . . — 88 103 Yugoslavia . . . .113 102 116 
Honduras’. ss.5 ¢ — 60 59 
Jamalcaty curren - $5 64 Asia 
Mexico. << , « — 80 95 Aden'Colony’. 5 . = —! 197, 
Ranamé” Seseeenrs 53 53 54 Brunei... 6s ges ele 
Puerto Rico . 2... 55 58 63 SN WIR NE? AREER 8 
Salvador, El. 2... 74 82 «83 SPIES eRe AL oar lee eee 
Trintdadvand Formosdinesss setae 34 30 34 
Tobago." 2% <. « 68 61 70 Hong Kong... . 66 72 74 
ssald : Utcich weiter Gils ae Nera. 
uv merica Israel (Jewish pop.). 32 35 36 
Argentina. . . . — 62 83 Japanica ren syeuetic 40 45 49 
British Guiana . . . 70 76 79 Malaya, Federa- 
ents ie ie 12355025. 2 tioniofie eas seine — 83 83 
colombia 5°. . 6s « ==. 103 111 Singapore ....— 
Peruieeitsy tae ce aed: —= AI3 98 a a a a 
Venezvela .... 69 68 68 Africa 
Algeria (Europeans). 45 48 53 
Europe iti 
tAustileibe Aiwa 4 45 48 50 panties IT 
wie a a 48 41 42 Southern Rhodesia 
“Acne ee eee 25 27 27 (Europeans) . . . 21 29 25 
Hc CO ty San oH a oes Union of So. Africa 
Cree IWoae ae is 4s (Europeans) . . . 31 34 34 
Hungary. <5 <a 60 61 > fa | Oceania 
lnelan die cies: aciey oo 37 +38 <39: Australia. 5 ss) « 22, pee2 ees 
Halse t ete ee es ao” 353 58 New Zealand 
Luxembourg... . 39 44 42 Europeans. . . . 20 20 20 
Netherlands . . . . 20 21 22 Maorisines cance te 63 61 73 
NOIWGy:. 7, asthe lee — 21 22 Hawalitenuia cane 21 23 aero 


Source: United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (Oct. 1956), Population and Vital 
Statistics Reports (July 1956); World Health Organization, Epidemiological and Vital 
Statistics Reports, vol. IX (1956); Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Preliminary Annual 
Report of Vital Statistics (1955). 

There is a close association between the factors responsible 
for the death of babies soon after birth and during the later 
stages of pregnancy. Because of this, it is becoming common 
practice to group together stillbirths of 20 or more weeks of 
gestation and deaths within the first week of infancy. This is 
known as “perinatal mortality.” In 1954, there were 137,462 
such deaths in the United States, 67,353 of which were live- 
born children who died before they were one week old. (See also 
DEATH STATISTICS.) (M. Sp.) 


Inflation: see Prices. See also under various countries. 
Influenza: see RESPIRATORY DISEASES. 

Inland Waterways: sce CANALS AND INLAND WATERWAYS. 
Insects and Insecticides: sce AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE; PuBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING. 

Instalment Buying and Selling: see Business Review; 
CONSUMER CREDIT. 


Life Insurance.—At the beginning of 1956 ap- 
Insurance. proximately 103,000,000 persons in the United 
States owned $372,000,000,000 of life insurance in legal reserve 
companies, an increase of more than 11% in one year and about 
145% in ten years. This insurance was composed of $216,- 
000,000,000 ordinary, $101,000,000,000 group, $40,000,000,000 
industrial and $15,000,000,000 credit. The amount of credit in- 
surance on the lives of debtors increased 44% over the previous 
year. It assures full payment of loans covered in the event of 
death, leaving survivors free of this indebtedness. About four- 
fifths of credit insurance was provided by group plans and the 
remainder by individual policies. At the beginning of 1956 about 
half of all instalment credit outstanding in the United States was 
covered by this type of life insurance. By the end of 1956 the 
total amount of life insurance in force was well over $400,000,- 
000.000. In Canada at the beginning of 1956 approximately 
6,500,000 policyholders owned about $26,600,000,000 of life 
insurance, made up of $18,400,000,000 ordinary, $6,400,000,000 
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group and $1,800,000,000 industrial. Credit insurance accounted 
for about 10% of the Canadian group insurance. 

Since 1954 the U.S. government had provided for its civilian 
employees group life insurance and group accidental means in- 
surance for death or dismemberment. The amount of group life 
insurance provided by the program approximated $10,000,000,- 
C00. 

During 1955 legal reserve life insurance companies made bene- 
fit payments to United States families of $5,383,000,000, which 
was more than double the total of 1945. Beneficiaries received 
$2,241,000,000 of this in the form of death benefits, while living 
policyholders received $3,142,000,000 as matured endowments, 
annuity payments, surrender values, policy dividends and the 
like. Benefit payments to Canadian families in 1955 amounted 
to $337,000,000, of which $124,000,000 represented payments to 
beneficiaries and $213,000,000 payments to living policyholders. 

United States veterans and servicemen held about $43,000,- 
000,000 of national service and United States government life 
insurance. There was also $13,000,000,000 of life insurance in 
force in fraternal societies, assessment associations and savings 
banks. The survivor benefits provided by the Social Security 
act afforded death benefits to certain members of the families of 
persons covered by the law. 

(See also VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, U.S.) 

Assets of United States and Canadian life insurance companies 
continued to grow rapidly. reaching about $93,500,000,000 for 
United States companies and about $6,500,000,000 for Canadian 
companies as of July 31, 1956. United States companies had 
about 3% of their assets invested in Canada, while Canadian 
companies had about one-quarter of their assets invested in the 
United States. 

Investments by United States life insurance companies in in- 
dustrial and miscellaneous bonds of United States corporations 
rose to $18,250,000,000 on July 31, 1956, and in addition about 
$970,000,000 was held in foreign industrial bonds, chiefly Cana- 
dian. Likewise, investments in public utilities grew to a new 
high of $13,800,000,000 in the United States, plus another $450,- 
000,000 in Canada. United States life companies had only re- 
cently begun to expand mortgage holdings in Canada. Their loans 
outstanding on United States properties amounted to $31,300,- 
000,000 on July 31, 1956, compared with about $300,000,000 on 
Canadian properties. Although ownership of government secu- 
rities had declined since World War II, the United States com- 
panies still held $9,950,000,000 in the United States and nearly 
$1,030,000,000 in Canada. 

The net interest rate earned on total assets of the United 
States companies, after deducting investment expenses but be- 
fore federal income tax, rose from 3.46% in 1954 to 3.51% in 
1955. However, because company income taxes were higher in 
1955, the rate earned by the companies after such taxes resulted 
in little actual change from the 3.24% rate earned in 1954. 

(AC elas) 

Property Insurance.—The year 1955 was a sharply competi- 
tive one in property insurance. Despite rate reductions in several 
important lines, over-all premium volume made a gain of about 
5% in 1955, in contrast to a 2% gain in 1954. An estimated pre- 
mium volume of Ses 500,000,000 for the entire industry was 
produced in 1955 

Higher erence’ coupled with higher loss ratios in a few lines 
of insurance, portended a less favourable year at the start, but 
the last quarter of the year showed some excellent experience, 
The result was a combined loss and expense ratio just slightly 
higher than the 93.6% combined ratio for 1954. 

, There was a small increase in premium volume for the first 
SIX months of 1956, but the underwriting results were disastrous. 
Taking a representative sample of companies writing a sub- 


stantial portion of the total property insurance premiums, their 
loss ratio was 62.2%. This was a 7-point increase over the cor 
responding period in 1955 for the same group of companies 
Even expenses displayed a slight increase, moving up 1 point tc 
36.7%. Thus the combined loss and expense ratio for this group 
of companies amounted to 98.9%. For the same period in 1955 
the combined ratio for this sample of companies was 91.3%! 
Virtually every type of property insurance contributed to the| 
bad showing. 

Fire Insurance.—Straight fire insurance in 1955 reversed the 
declining premium trend of prior years. There was a small in-| 
crease in premium volume of about 3%-5%. This increase, joined 
by a decrease in fire losses, presented the companies with af 
modest underwriting profit in 1955. All of this changed during’ 
the first half of 1956. Few companies showed any underwriting! 
profit. 
Extended coverage premiums continued to climb to new) 
heights in 1955, the increase over 1954 approximating 10%. The 
estimated volume for stock companies alone in 1955 was $470,- 
000,000. As recently as 1945, the volume was less than $100,000, 
ooo. The rapid growth of this form of protection reflected the 
inflation in property values, an increase in the number of} 
properties insured and substantial rate increases. { 

From a loss standpoint, 1955 and the first half of 1956 showed} 
an improvement in the extended coverage area over the hurricane, 
tornado and windstorm-ridden period of 1954. | 

The serious floods of 1955 led to widespread demands for flood 
and disaster insurance. Since this risk is catastrophic in char- 
acter and therefore not susceptible to private underwriting| 
techniques, congress passed a flood insurance bill providing 
indemnification against those hazards. 

Marine Insurance.—The year 1955 produced a 5% increase in ' 
volume in the inland marine field. A total of $344,000,000 in 
premiums was the new peak in this area of,coverage. This increase| 
occurred despite the diversion of considerable personal property| 
insurance premiums to the new homeowners’ policies. Losses} 
increased primarily because of thefts of goods in transit, andj 
wind and flood. Nevertheless, this type of coverage remained) 
profitable. | 

Premium volume in ocean marine reached a new level of $150,- 
000,000. Competition had resulted in a lowering of rates and a’ 
broadening of coverage. The sinking of the ‘““Andrea Doria” was} 
expected to have a marked effect on the 1956 loss ratio. | 

Casualty Insurance-—The scourge of the property insurance. 
business was automobile insurance. Premiums ran in excess of. 
$4,000,000,000 and represented 40% of the entire premium vol- 
ume in property insurance. Premiums continued to increase, but. 
loss ratios mounted at a faster rate. In this field there are three. 
categories of coverage: automobile liability, automobile property. 
damage and automobile physical damage. The first two categories 
protect the automobile owner and operator for personal injury. 
and property damage to the person and property of third persons. 
The last division refers to protection for damage or loss to the 
owner’s car itself. Automobile liability experience went into the 
red in 1955 and sank even deeper in loss in the first half of. 
1956. Automobile property damage was profitable in 1955 and 
somewhat less so in 1956. The physical damage area had been 
the saviour of the automobile insurance line for a number of 
years, but rate reductions had squeezed much of the profit margin 
out of this type of coverage. 

Workmen’s compensation premium volume had remained rela- 
tively static for the past three years, at about $1,200,000,000. 
Rate reductions and benefit increases in 35 states had kept the 
profit margin at a low level. As of Dec. 31, 1955, 23 states had 
approved a program to reduce the cost of handling the small 
workmen’s compensation risk. It provided for a three-year fixed 
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ate policy for risks with an annual premium of $100 or less. 
Whis plan would affect about 60% of all workmen’s compensation 
policies, but only 6% of the total compensation premiums. 

Accident and sickness insurance showed steady growth in 1955 
and 1956. There had been a 12% increase in the premium volume. 
t was estimated that three out of every five Americans, or 
sapproximately 64% of the U.S. population, had some form of 
i” health insurance against the hazards of accident and 


ickness. 
Fidelity premium volume, which rose about 28% in 1954, fell 


pif in 1955 because of the three-year premium cycle. The under- 
writing experience was favourable. 


_ In the surety field, premiums were up nearly 10%, primarily 


ecause of record construction activities in the country. Loss 
yatios were higher because of lower rates and a higher failure 
vate among contractors. (En FAD 

Hospital, Medical and Surgical Insurance.—In the United 

‘States, health insurance was not a campaign issue in the 1956 
presidential election. Essentially, both parties supported fed- 
ral assistance to private insurance organizations, designed to 
(\timulate expansion of the scope of coverage. No legislation 
bbroposing national compulsory insurance received attention in 
mongress during the year. However, the administration’s rein- 
Wurance proposals were again introduced and received mild at- 
yention by congressional committees. The conclusion persisted 
imong private companies that the proposal would be of little 
wractical effect. 
Following the large increase in health insurance in 1955, the 
;rowth in the number of persons in the United States covered by 
coluntary health prepayment slackened off somewhat during 
«956. By the end of the year more than 113,000,000 persons held 
ome form of coverage against hospital expense, more than 
48,000,000 had surgical protection and more than 65,000,000 
aad some regular medical expense protection. Rates of growth 
ndicated that the latter two coverages were becoming more 
)vailable, and it was expected that by 1960 all three forms would 
yover relatively equal numbers. 

Coverages providing high levels of service benefits in any area 
rf health need, termed “major medical” or “extended” pro- 
“rams, continued their popularity. It appeared that by the end 
Ff 1956 such coverage in the United States and Canada would 
gave reached 10,000,000 persons. Usually superimposed on 
“basic” programs, such programs typically provided for $5,000 
-r $10,000 of unallocated expense, with the insured paying a 
portion of all costs. Frequently there was a “corridor” between 
asic and extended coverages, in which all costs were met by 
the insured. Some programs were being written without a “basic” 
overage, without corridor and with relatively low first-dollar 
seductible provisions. 

Legislation providing comprehensive hospital-medical-surgical 
Penefits for dependents of members of the U.S. armed services 
went into effect on Dec. 7, 1956. Care was made available in 
tivilian hospitals and by civilian doctors, at virtually full cost 
bo the federal government, with administration provided by 
-rivate carriers. Blue Cross became the hospital agent in two- 
hirds of the states, and insurance companies in the remaining 
hird. Medical societies, operating almost entirely through Blue 
thield, assumed responsibility for administration of medical- 
urgical benefits. 

Both the nonprofit and commercial industries in the USS. 
}trengthened their national organizations during the year. The 
Jasurance companies formed the Health Insurance Association 
‘f America; Blue Cross reorganized its Blue Cross association to 
xpand interplan operations. 

Canada moved slowly toward a national hospital insurance 
‘rogram, with federal and provincial leaders seeking to work 
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out a program to satisfy diverse demands of the provinces. Pro- 
vincial insurance hospital programs in British Columbia, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta continued to expand coverage. 

(A. G. S.) 

Great Britain.—The 1956 reports of British insurance offices 
showed a substantial increase in business transacted. An im- 
proved level of premiums reflected the financial and economic 
buoyancy of 1955, although the expected benefit in the nonlife 
sections was diminished by enhanced competition. 

Ordinary life sums assured written in 1955 approximated 
£1,150,000,000 against £1,000,000,000 in 1954, an increase of 
15% following an increase of 17% in 1954 over 1953. The aggre- 
gate new industrial sums assured written by eight leading com- 
panies, at £221,307,000, compared with £209,589,000 in 1954, 
the average sum assured per policy being £57.7 against £54 in 
1954, £53.6 in 1953 and £48 in 1952. 

The combined fire and accident premium revenue of 24 repre- 
sentative British offices was £475,714,000 in 1955, compared 
with £447,434,000 in 1954 and £428,943,000 in 1953. The com- 
bined trading surplus of these two departments fell from £22,- 
090,000 in 1954 to £17,524,000 in 1955, the ratio of profit to 
premium income being 3.7% following 4.9% and 6% in the two 
preceding years. 


Table |.—Fire, Accident and General Insurance in Great Britain 


(in £000) 
Profit and loss 


Year - Premiums Claims credit % of Premiums 
Fire 

DV DOF cert emienten et tents 181,346 83,454 15,462 8.5 

TOES ao SR Oa Sos 184,582 89,828 9,635 5.2 

TODO) gas eee eoie eee ee 192,913 90,480 10,259 5.3 
Accident and General 

ABS) dcivcpre tet tauket «Ace 247,597 137,653 10,224 4.1 

EASES PySe Site eas 262,852 146,449 12,455 47 

DPSS cpa we bea ier 282,801 162,252 7,265 2.6 


A slight upturn in both premium income and profit transfer 
was recorded in the marine account. 


Table Il.—Marine Insurance in Great Britain 
(in £000) 
Profit and loss 
Year Premiums credit Fund % of Premiums 
i pele hee ae ote Siar 44,130 3,317 70,167 159.0 
WSAeMs a Ae AAS 40,304 4,416 67,875 168.4 
{EES MSE TSS. Beers GC 41,668 4,671 68,121 163.5 


The Finance act, 1956, considerably affected the year’s activ- 
ities. The relevant sections of the act granted some relief from 
income tax and surtax in respect of premiums paid by self- 
employed persons, controlling directors and nonpensionable em- 
ployees to provide a deferred annuity on retirement, and a more 
favourable basis of tax assessment on ordinary purchased annui- 
ties, with tax levied only on the interest content of each annuity 
payment. Provision was made for payment of annuities to widows 
and for reasonable payment of premiums and interest on pre- 
mature death, but it was enacted that there must be no surrender 
value to the annuity which must also be noncommutable and 
nonassignable. Despite these limitations the life offices devised 
plans giving full effect to the concessions. 

Whole-life, endowment and short-term life assurance business 
was maintained at a high production level. Much business was 
placed under the provisions of the Married Women’s Property 
acts, and the “family income” type of policy assuring income 
for dependents, again in demand. 

India’s biggest nationalization measure, the government-owned 
Insurance corporation, was completed, taking over all life as- 
surance business, 11 of the 17 foreign companies being British. 

Losses on the world-wide fire account continued heavy, and 
a slowing down of economic activity combined with increased 
competition added to the underwriting problems of insurers. In- 
flationary pressure was mostly of the “slow” variety and made 
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little impact on the premium revenue. The deteriorating situa- 
tion in the middle east revived demands for riot coverage, and 
this became increasingly difficult and costly to obtain as the 
year proceeded. 

Motor vehicle insurance presented accident underwriters with 
a major problem both in the United Kingdom and overseas. Al- 
though rating adjustments alleviated the unfavourable trend 
somewhat, the increase in accidents and cost of repairs weighed 
heavily upon an otherwise profitable accident account. 

The sinking of the Italian luxury liner “Andrea Doria” off 
the United States coast, involved British marine underwriters 
in the heaviest total loss ever experienced, and a payment ex- 
ceeding £4,000,000. The insured amount was placed with under- 
writers in Italy, but 65% of the value was reinsured in London 
in approximately equal proportions with Lloyd’s and company 
markets. By the Joint Hull agreement a degree of rating stability 
was maintained in the hull market, where the main problem 
again was delayed hull repairs and rising costs. In the cargo 
market, where capacity greatly exceeded business, competition 
led to a reduction in rates and a tendency to extend coverage at 
no extra premium to embrace trading risks not normally in- 
surable. 

(See also Co-OPERATIVES; FIRES AND FIRE Losses; SocIAL 
SECURITY. ) (P. Ss.) 

ENCYCLOP£DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Casualty Insurance (1954); In- 
surance Against Fire Losses (1952). 

Insurance, Old Age: see Socrat Security. 
Inter-American Conferences: sce ORGANIZATION OF AMER- 
ICAN STATES; PANAMA. 

Interior, U.S. Department of: see GovERNMENT DeEpaRT- 
MENTS AND BuREAUS, U.S. 


Interior Decoration The typical well-decorated Ameri- 

* can living room of 1956 featured 
paie-toned walls, deeper and more intense colours on upholstered 
pieces which were lower than formerly, and a striking area rug 
defining one particular furniture grouping. 

There were no important innovations in interior decorating, 
but rather intensifications or modifications of existing trends. 

Mahogany and walnut were about evenly matched as favourite 
woods, with cherry following; similar warm brown finishes were 
applied to all three. A new process made veneers more resistant 
to damage. The plastic wood-grain reproductions were more skil- 
fully handled and found their way into better grades of furniture. 

Upholstered pieces emphasized extremely slim, tight tailor- 
ing, made possible through the use of foam rubber and, for the 
first time, the less expensive flexible foam plastics. Many types 
of modern furniture and some traditional styles displayed a 
trend toward lower-height tables and seating pieces, exemplified 
by “conversation tables” intermediate in height between coffee 
and dining tables and large enough to accommodate four to six 
chairs. 

Modern furniture had almost entirely departed from its rigid 
angularity. In general, such details as legs, stretchers and chair 
arms were most often gracefully but complexly shaped and 
curved; hardware was frequently an important design element; 
tables and case pieces showed considerable use of parquetry, 
brass insets and, more rarely, fairly elaborate marquetry. There 
was a revival of interest in stainless steel for table tops and as an 
accent material. Mosaic tile tables were popular, and some tables 
were topped with a new material, marble chips embedded in 
plastic, which gives the effect of terrazzo, 

Turquoise, a bit more intense than the favourite aqua of re- 
cent years, was the outstanding colour in all fabric categories. 
The neutral earth tones continued high in favour. Deep, intense 
blues were popular, and there was increased use of various shades 
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of gold in both drapery and upholstery fabrics. 1 

In printed fabrics the most popular patterns were geometrics,] 
simple abstractions and oriental-inspired compositions of grasses) 
and leaves, which could be used with modern or traditional} 
furniture. 

Synthetic fibres continued to be used, particularly in cur-| 
tains and draperies, but the furor over “miracle fabrics” had| 
largely died down, along with many of the claims made for them. 
A new technique for making an infinite variety of textured} 
fabrics involved the use of polyethylene fibres with other yarns ;} 
the fabric is woven flat and later processed to shrink the poly-} 
ethylene, which puckers the rest of the material into a tex-] 
ture pattern determined by the arrangement of the polyethylene} 
fibres. 

Textured wall coverings, grass cloth and simulated brick andj 
stone that had been high in favour for several years, were ap- 
parently dying out. The most favoured patterns of 1956 were 
extremely light, open and airy, spaced wide apart and with in-j 
frequent repeats. Relatively a rare occurrence in the history of] 
wallpaper, white and off-white grounds were at or close to the} 
top in use, along with very light, soft pastels. This trend to pale} 
walls held true in paint also, and represented a sharp reversal} 
from the deep colours of only a few years before. : 

The revival of patterned-to-size rugs was perhaps the out-| 
standing development in floor coverings. Allover figured rugs} 
and carpeting had dominated the field for so many years that 
rugs with borders and central design seemed quite fresh once 
more. In some cases patterns were done in colours, but rather/ 
more frequently a geometric border or central figure was) 
achieved through various heights of pile. Carpeting generally) 
emphasized colourful random tweedy effects with a trend to-| 
ward lighter, brighter colours. There were many representational) 
patterns suggesting such things as cobblestones or mosaics.) 
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sometimes combined leather or other materials with wool. Nylon, | 
a relatively inexpensive material, was widely used. | 

Copper highlighted the kitchen in 1956 with such items as. 
copper-coloured ranges, cannisters, breadboxes and wastebaskets. | 

Lamps and decorative accessories grew in scale while silvery: 
metals increased in importance. Three-dimensional wall orna- 
ments, candelabra, sconces, lavabos, bas-reliefs and planters 
were high in favour. 

(See also FURNITURE INDUSTRY.) 


(G. M. J.) | 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
De V e| 0 D m ent The International Bank for Reconstruction | 

« and Development (World bank) is an inter- 
national co-operative financial institution owned and operated 
by its member nations. It makes loans for productive projects 
in member countries, either to governments or to private enter- 
prises with government guarantee. The bank was established in 
July 1944 at the United Nations Monetary and Financial confer- 
ence at Bretton Woods, N.H., and by 1956 had 60 member coun- 
tries and subscribed capital of $9,263,200,000. It had operated 
at a profit and built up reserves amounting to approximately 
$240,000,000, 

Lending Operations.—During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1956, World bank loans were maintained at a high level. The 
equivalent of $396,000,000 was lent out in 26 loans to 20 differ- 
ent countries or territories. The year’s lending followed the 
pattern of recent years and was mainly for improvement in 
basic services. Loans for electric power generation and distribu- 
tion totalled $175,000,000 and all together were contributing 
to an addition of more than 1,000,000 kw. of capacity in the 
borrowing countries. In the world as a whole, demand for power 
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International Bank, Member Countries, Oct. 1956 
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jad increased since World War II at an average of nearly 10% 
year and this expansion, which reflected a rise in living stand- 
irds as well as continued growth of economic activity, was ex- 
ected to continue. 

The largest loan ever made by the bank for a single project 
gas that of $80,000,000 for the Kariba project to develop the 
jower potential of the Zambesi river in the Federation of Rho- 
esia and Nyasaland. Within the next 16 years, this project 
rould bring about a more than threefold increase in power 
ppacity in the federation. The facilities being built included 
fe construction of a 500,000-kw. power plant at Kariba gorge, 
nd nearly 1,000 mi. of transmission lines to bring the power to 
ne copper belt in Northern Rhodesia and to industrial and other 
pnsumers in the principal cities of Southern Rhodesia. There 
jas also a $10,000,000 loan in Algeria for an expansion program 
nat would add 135,000 kw. to present capacity and complete 
mnportant links in Algeria’s transmission network. 

Two loans were made for power development in Europe. Nor- 
jay received $25,000,000 for the Tokke project, which would 
Kploit the power potential of two of the country’s rivers and 
everal lakes. The 400,000-kw. plant being financed would serve 
ae southeast, an area which consumed more than half the power 
woduced in Norway. The Bank of Finland borrowed $15,000,000 
lnd was relending the funds to five public and private enterprises 
» increase electric generating capacity by 344,000 kw., and to 
mmplete a transmission system to bring power from plants in 
bapland to the more populous and industrialized south of Fin- 
ind. 

’Four power loans were made in Latin America. A loan of 
=,000,000 was expected to nearly triple the supply of power to 
ae area of Quito, the capital of Ecuador; two loans totalling 
7,500,000 would increase supplies of power to Managua and 15 
utlying towns in Nicaragua; and a $5,500,000 loan in Uruguay 
ould finance the expansion of a thermal power station in Monte- 
Kdeo. In Lebanon, $27,000,000 was lent for the Litani river 
bultipurpose project, which would relieve the country’s acute 
ower shortage, particularly in the Beirut area, and provide some 
rigation along the coast. 
’ The $127,000,000 of loans for roads, railroads and ports dur- 
the 12-month period reflected the increasingly important 
hace improvements in transport services had occupied in bank 
wnding in recent years. Roads took the largest share during 
be year, with six loans totalling $52,000,000 in Colombia, Guate- 
wala, Haiti, Honduras, Panama and Peru. 

( Other transport loans included $25,200,000 to the Union of 

vuth Africa to continue an expansion program being carried 

at by the South African Railways and Harbours administration ; 

22,000,000 to rehabilitate and improve the efficiency of Thai- 

ind’s railways; and two loans totalling $19,350,000 in Burma to 

construct transport facilities badly damaged during World 
}ar Il—one to improve railway services and the other to in- 
ease the capacity of the port of Rangoon. Other port loans were 

4,800,000 to reconstruct the East Wharves at Karachi, West 
Whkistan’s only port; and $3,200,000 to improve Corinto, Nica- 

:gu4’s principal port on the Pacific. 
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Four loans totalling $92,600,000 were made during the year, 
all in Asia, to develop industry. A $7 5,000,000 loan to the Tata 
Iron & Steel Company, Ltd., in India was the largest industrial 
loan yet made by the bank. It was assisting an expansion pro- 
gram which would increase the capacity of the company by 60% 
and make possible the production of 1,500,000 tons of finished 
steel annually. Two loans totalling $13,300,000 were made in 
Japan for the construction of a modern steel plate mill and a 
seamless tube mill, and for the modernization of an automotive 
plant and two shipbuilding companies. A loan of $4,200,000 would 
help finance a pulp and paper mill at Chandraghona in East 
Pakistan. One loan was made for agricultural development dur- 
ing 1956 of $1,500,000 to Nicaragua for the purchase of imported 
equipment and breeding cattle. 

During the period July 1, 1956, to Oct. 15, 1956, the bank 
made five further loans, amounting to $112,028,000. Two of 
these, totalling $31,000,000, were for electric power development 
in Austria. The Cassa per il Mezzogiorno received $74,628,000 
for the agricultural and industrial development of southern Italy. 
A $3,000,000 loan in Costa Rica was expected to help agricul- 
tural development, and $3,400,000 was for dredging equipment 
for the port of Bangkok in Thailand. 

By Oct. 15, 1956, the number of loans made since the bank 
started operations had risen to 155 in 44 countries and terri- 
tories. The gross total of loan commitments stood at $2,832,- 
000,000. 

Financial Operations.—Net earnings of the bank reached the 
record level of $29,200,000 during the fiscal year 1956. Be- 
cause of the general tightening of money markets, the bank 
raised its interest rates toward the end of the year. Of the 
capital subscribed to the bank in the domestic currencies of 
its members, the bank was able to lend or set aside for lending 
an additional $129,000,000, or three times as much as in the 
previous year. A total of $72,000,000 was raised by sales of 
parts of bank loans, and private banks participated in two- 
thirds of the loans made during the year. There was a slight 
reduction in the bank’s funded debt which stvod at the equiva- 
lent of $850,000,000 on June 30. Two new issues of bonds 
amounting to the equivalent of $22,000,000 were floated in the 
Netherlands and Switzerland; and $23,000,000 of previous issues 
were retired. Disbursements amounted to $284,000,000, of which 
borrowers spent approximately half in the United States and 40% 
in Europe. Borrowers inet all payments of principal and interest 
during the year and loan repayments and prepayments amounted 
to $48,000,000. 

Advisory Services.—During the year the bank continued its 
advisory services to member countries, chiefly by means of ad- 
visory missions on particular aspects of development. The bank 
also continued to station resident representatives in several 
countries, and helped member countries to obtain specialists 
for economic development work. 

The effectiveness of the bank’s general survey missions, 14 
in all, was becoming more apparent. Although total results could 
not be assessed, a number of specific accomplishments could be 
attributed in whole or in part to the work of the missions, such 
as highway programs in Colombia and Honduras, railway re- 
habilitation in Jamaica, the passage of income tax legislation 
in Nicaragua, changes in the education program in Malaya and 
the preparation of a five-year investment program in Guatemala. 
One of the most important results of the general survey missions 
was the influence they exerted in favour of a co-ordinated long- 
term approach to development problems. 

The Economic Development institute, sponsored by the bank 
with the financial support of the Ford and Rockefeller founda- 
tions, held its first six months’ course during the year. The 
purpose of the institute is to contribute to an improvement in 
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the quality of economic management in government. The first 
course was attended by 14 senior economic officials from 14 
member countries or territories in Latin America, Asia, Africa 
and Europe. (See also BANKING; INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
Funp.) (BE ORPBr) 


International Children’s Emergency Fund: sce CurLp 
WELFARE. 

International College of Surgeons: sce SocIETIES AND 
ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

International Confederation of Free Trade Unions: 
see LABOUR UNIONS. 

International Cooperation Administration: sce For- 
EIGN Arp ProcRAMS, U.S. 

International Court of Justice: sce INTERNATIONAL Law; 
UNITED NATIONS. 

International Finance Corporation: sce Unitep Na- 
TIONS. 


International Geophysical Year, 1957-88. 


During the International Geophysical year, 1957-58, the world’s 
scientists were scheduled to conduct the most comprehensive 
study of the earth ever undertaken. Intensive investigations 
throughout the world were to be carried out in meteorology, 
latitude and longitude determinations, geomagnetism, gravity 
measurements, ionospheric physics, aurora and air glow, solar 
activity, cosmic rays, glaciology, oceanography, seismology and 
through rocket and satellite explorations of the upper atmosphere. 
Fifty-five nations were participating in the program: Argentina, 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Chile, Chinese People’s Republic (Communist China), Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Finland, France, German Democratic Republic, Ger- 
man Federal Republic, Greece, Hungary, Iceland, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Morocco, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Peru, 
Philippines, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Tunisia, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, United 
States, U.S.S.R., Uruguay, Venezuela, Vietnam and Yugoslavia. 
Each country would plan and execute its own program, under a 
general plan developed by the co-operating countries through a 
co-ordinating international committee. 

The United States National Committee for the International 
Geophysical Year, established by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, was in charge of planning, directing and executing the 
U.S. program. Federal sponsorship and support for the program 
was obtained by the committee through the National Science 
foundation, the government agency charged with responsibilities 
for federally supported basic research. Congress appropriated 
$39,000,000 for the U.S. effort. 

Because the sun dominates activities on the earth, continuous 
measurements were to be made of changes in solar radiations 
over the whole range of wave lengths or colours, not only visible 
light, but down to the invisible X-rays and up to the radio 
waves. Solar flares would be studied and correlated with changes 
in cosmic rays, ionospheric and auroral disturbances and meteor- 
ological phenomena. 

Measurements of temperatures, pressures, humidities and 
winds during the period would provide information about weather 
patterns. Emphasis had been placed on high-altitude meteoro- 
logical observations (up to 100,000 ft.) along four lines of sta- 
tions (10° E., 75° W. and 110° and 140° E.) extending from the 
north pole to the south pole. These observations would be useful 
in studies of the movements of air masses around the world. 

Problems having to do with the nature of oceanic currents, 
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ARTIST’S VERSION OF THE LAUNCHING of the space satellite planned as 
part of the contribution of the U.S. to the activities of the 1957—58 Inter- 
national Geophysical year. The satellite, housed within the nose of the rocket, 
is calculated to assume an elliptical orbit around the earth after the propulsion 
stages have driven it beyond the atmosphere of the earth 


temperatures, composition, sea-level fluctuations and total water 
content would be studied by oceanographers. Emphasis would 
also be given to glacier studies, particularly in the arctic and 
antarctic. 

The ionosphere, a region of rarefied ionized gas between 50 
and 250 mi. above the surface of the earth, is a complex region 
of the atmosphere, fluctuating in height and depth and varying 
in ionization. It is affected by solar activity, geomagnetic dis- 
turbances, the aurora and perhaps by meteors. Predicting its 
effect on radio transmission is one of the major problems in 
ionospheric physics. Investigations planned by the U.S. involved 
the arctic, antarctic and equatorial Pacific regions as well as 
the Americas. 

Both aurora and air glow, known to affect radio communica- 
tions, are optical phenomena of the upper atmosphere and appea1 
as light emitted by atoms and molecules of the atmosphere at 
about 37 mi. and higher. The aurora, which is the terminus of 
the path of ionized particles from the sun and the only visible 
portion of this path, enables theoretical geophysicists to learr 
a great deal about this stream of particles, its path through 
space, its capture in the equatorial ring and its subsequent 
bombardment of the atmosphere in the auroral zones about 235 
from the magnetic poles. Spectroscopic, visual and photographi 
observations of the aurora would show its distribution. Rada 
would provide a record of the ionization associated with the 
aurora. 

Geomagnetism has broad and basic implications in the study 
of the ionosphere, radio-wave propagation, aurora and cosmis 
rays, as well as other fields of science. U.S. scientists were t 
explore the physical mechanism causing geomagnetic storms 
which frequently cause strong aurora displays and radio black 
outs and also the ionospheric disturbances. The U.S. was t 
establish stations in Alaska, Antarctica and the equatorial Pacifi 


nd an east-west chain of five stations stretching about 750 mi. 
cross the western states, with a shorter north-south cross chain 
pf three stations. 

There are clear connections between cosmic rays and solar 
ctivity and the earth’s magnetic field and magnetic storms. 
osmic rays represent a powerful tool with which to investigate 
aa phenomena many thousands of miles from the earth. 
studies of cosmic rays require simultaneous measurements widely 
ynade over the earth, and parallel studies of solar activity, 
eomagnetism, aurora and ionospheric physics. 

_ New techniques permit direct measurement of the upper at- 
osphere by means of large, ground-launched rockets with an 
utitude range of about 200 mi. Small rockets, launched from 
alloons and aircraft, were to be used during the International 
xeophysical year for measurements up to approximately 60 mi. 
J.S. rocket studies would be co-ordinated with those of other 
ations, particularly at crucial times of unusual solar activity. 
Rockets would measure atmospheric pressure, temperature and 
lensity; the earth’s magnetic field, especially during auroral 
lisplays; night and day air glow; solar and ultra-violet lights 
nd X-rays; auroral particles; ozone distribution; ionospheric 
iharge densities; and cosmic radiation. More than 200 instru- 
ented rockets were to be fired from stations in the United 
states, Canada, the Pacific and the Antarctic. A multimillion- 
lollar rocket-launching facility had already been constructed at 
Sort Churchill in co-operation with Canada. 

_ Observations over a longer period of time would be possible 
when the U.S. launched satellites which would circle the earth 
n elliptical orbits at a distance of 350 to 1,500 mi., telemetering 
cientific data back to the earth. The satellites were expected to 
emain aloft many weeks, circling the earth approximately once 
fvery go minutes. Design and construction of the three-stage 
jocket which would place the satellite in orbit was well underway 
luring 1956. Programs for optical and radio tracking and meas- 
rements of the satellite were initiated, and several experiments 
er inclusion within satellite vehicles were in design and instru- 
fentation stages. 

Seismic soundings were to be used for measurement of the 
Pepth of ice in Antarctica and mapping of the buried rock sur- 
aces. Geophysicists would study the earth’s deeper structure, 
ecations of earthquake rifts or zones of instability in the ant- 
wctic continent and various types of microseisms and their 
iation to meteorological conditions. This work would be co- 
rdinated with that of an international network for study of the 
arth’s crust and of the deep interior. 

The United States planned activities in the arctic, subarctic, 
niddle latitudes of the northern and southern hemispheres (in- 
ding the United States, Central America, South America and 
ijacent parts of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans), equatorial 
acific and antarctic and subantarctic regions. In 1954-55 a 
veliminary reconnaissance of the Ross sea was made by the 
TSS. “Atka.” In 1955—-56 several icebreakers, cargo ships and 
ankers established the Little America station and an aircraft 
acility at McMurdo sound. Reconnaissance of the Knox Coast 
d of inland sites including the south pole and Marie Byrd Land 
ere conducted by ship and aircraft preparatory to the establish- 
aent of interior stations, and during 1956-57 stations were 
stablished in the Weddell sea and at the Knox Coast by ship, 
it the south pole by aircraft and in Marie Byrd Land by tractor 
rains and aircraft. Scientific observations were begun at all six 
‘tations early in 1957. 

(See also ANTARCTICA.) 
With record 
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sion of the International Labour conference met in Geneva, 
Switz., June 6-28, 1956; 73 member countries and 9 territories 
were represented. Chief interest centred in discussion of the re- 
port of the director-general, David A. Morse (U.S.), on the 
rural-urban employment relationship in which 140 speakers par- 
ticipated, including 27 ministers of labour. 

At the request of the governing body the conference devoted 
two days to an exchange of views on freedom of employers and 
workers from government control, on which the governing body 
was to act in Nov. 1956. The ensuing debate dealt chiefly with 
the advantages and disadvantages of the tripartite principle as 
opposed to universality in the I.L.O. organization. 

The employers at the conference were dissatisfied with the 
decision to put employer delegates from socialistic and com- 
munistic countries on employer committees as deputy members 
without vote, regarding them as not independent of their govern- 
ments. 

The conference adopted two recommendations, one on voca- 
tional training in agriculture, and the other on welfare facilities 
for workers, applicable to manual and nonmanual workers but not 
in agriculture or sea transport. There was a first discussion on 
outlawing forced labour; a series of conclusions on the need 
for action for the protection and integration of indigenous popu- 
lations in independent countries; and preliminary action on 
weekly rest in commerce and offices. 

Other resolutions, some of which confirmed action already 
taken by the conference, urged members to ratify the Forced 
Labor convention of 1930, pending its revision, and to put the 
abolishment of forced labour on the agenda for a second dis- 
cussion and final vote on a convention at the 1957 conference. 
Among the points to be considered in framing the convention 
was the U.S. substitute proposal to ban international commerce 
in goods produced by forced labour, which was to be considered 
as an alternative to the proposal to abolish it. The employers were 
on record in opposition to the convention as a regulation of the 
internal affairs of a state but they hoped that a suitable conven- 
tion could be framed for a treaty with penalties to encourage com- 
pliance. The result of the discussions was inconclusive as to 
the final action. However, the conference voted to adopt con- 
clusions with respect to forced labour in accordance with its 
committee’s report and to reject the proposals of the Soviet 
government. 

Resolutions were made to abolish wage discrimination based 
on sex, and to approve the report of the committee not to con- 
sider the application of international conventions to nonmetro- 
politan territories or other measures with the same intent. A 
resolution to reduce the hours of work was opposed by employers 
but finally adopted with the observation that technical scientific 
progress would justify its consideration, and the governing body 
was directed to consider placing it on the agenda of an early 
conference; also the director was asked to study existing differ- 
entials in wages where the principle of equal remuneration was 
recognized and where it was not. The conference also voted to 
put on the agenda of the 1957 conference a final decision on a 
convention on the protection and integration of indigenous popu- 
lations in independent countries. 

The budget voted for 1957 was $7,617,708, compared with 
$7,400,000 in 1956, but the ceiling imposed by the U.S. senate 
would have to be amended or the U.S. would remain in debt for 
part of its share. 

The total number of ratifications at the close of the confer- 
ence was 1,562, and included 4 ratifications of the Forced 
Labor convention, 1930, and 2 Honduras ratifications (the first 
received) of the important Freedom of Association (1948) and 
Right to Organize (1949) conventions. 

The committee of experts had more than 3,700 documents to 
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examine, and found its task most difficult because of increased 
membership and expansion of its work. The total of 1,200 
reports as compared with 800 the previous year indicated the 
change. 

An over-all study of two conventions was made, and the ex- 
perts concluded from a summary of conditions in 50 member 
states that the Right to Organize convention (1949) had all its 
provisions applied in 12 countries in addition to those that had 
ratified it, and the Equal Remuneration convention (1951) had 
been ratified, or was about to be, by 16 countries, and its flexible 
approach was established. The experts felt strongly that the office 
should give more technical assistance if members were to fulfil 
their constitutional duties. 

(See also Cu1Lp LaBovr.) (S. McC. L.) 


. The year 1956, following ten years 
International Law. experience with the United Nations, 
some relaxation in the “cold war,” and a rising belief in the 
possibility of prolonged co-existence of different types of states, 
witnessed a revival of optimism among the international jurists. 
Avoiding extreme positions, many jurists sought to formulate 
the actual influence of the changed conditions on the traditional 
corpus of international law. Among such efforts especial atten- 
tion may be called to the articles by W. Friedmann on “Some 
Impacts of Social Organization on International Law”; by 
C. Wilfred Jenks on “Craftsmanship in International Law”; and 
by Majid Khadduri on “Islam and the Modern Law of Nations” 
(American Journal of International Law [A.J.], vol. 50, pp. 
32, 358, 510 [Jan., April, July 1956]). These articles respec- 
tively throw light on the actual effect of the socialization of 
the economy in many states on rules of international law; on 
the influence of juristic thought, international practice, treaty 
drafting and judicial activity in accommodating traditional 
rules of international law to new conditions; and on the process 
by which the ideology of early Islam after many centuries ac- 
commodated itself to the need for co-existence with states of 
different ideologies. 

Status.—A long deadlock on admission of new states to the 
United Nations was broken in the Security council meeting in 
Dec. 1955, when 16 states, most of which had been applicants 
for many years, were admitted by the general assembly. The list 
included Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, 
Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Jordan, Laos, Libya, Nepal, Portugal, 
Rumania and Spain. Japan and Outer Mongolia on the original 
list failed of admission because the Nationalist government of 
China cast a veto. In Feb. 1956 the Security council recom- 
mended the admission of Sudan and in July, Morocco and Tu- 
nisia. The admission of these five states would raise the number 
of members of the United Nations to 81. With that achievement, 
the only important states remaining outside the UN would be the 
divided states of Germany, Vietnam and Korea; Switzerland, 
which had not applied for membership because of its traditional 
policy of neutrality; and Communist China, whose large territory 
and vast population was still theoretically represented by the Na- 
tionalist Chinese government occupying the island of Formosa. 

The territory of Southwest Africa remained theoretically under 
the mandate system, but the general assembly’s committee 
declared in its report of 1956 that the South African administra- 
tion after four decades “was still far from meeting in a reason- 
able way the standards implied” by that system. The Interna- 
tional Court of Justice gave a third advisory opinion on this 
territory, maintaining the right of oral petition by the inhabitants 
of the area to the assembly’s committee. 

A Netherlands court held that Lithuania had been incorporated 
in the Soviet Union, that Soviet law applied even during the 
period of German occupation, and that the court was incompetent 
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to pass upon the methods by which this incorporation took place | 
(Lesser v. Rotterdamsche Bank, AJ., vol. 50, P. 441 [April } 


1956]). A Netherlands court also had held in 1954 that the Saar 


was not a part of Germany and a native of that territory could } 
not benefit by provisions in the Netherlands-German treaty } 


(Mrs. W.v. T. S., A.J., vol. 50, p. 440 [April 1956]). 


There was extensive juristic discussion of the status of For- | 
mosa. Opinions differed as to whether it remained juristically | 
part of Japan, had become part of China, was a condominium of 
the states party to the Japanese peace treaty, or was an inde- | 
pendent entity (D. P. O’Connell, “Status of Formosa and the i 
50, p. 405 [April 
1956]). The status of Tibet under Chinese occupation also raised jf 
questions, although juristic opinion leaned to the view that it | 
was part of China (Tieh-Tseng Li, “The Legal Position of Tibet,” | 


Chinese Recognition Problem,” A.J., vol. 


A.J., vol. 50, p. 395 [April 1956]). 


The vigorous claims of Argentina and Chile to portions of } 


the Antarctic continent induced the United Kingdom to attempt 


to bring the issue before the International Court of Justice, ¥ 


and also led to considerable juristic discussion concerning the 
actual status of this area. The Soviet Union, along with many 
other states, had made claims on the basis of prior discovery 


to portions of this continent, and proposals were made for J 
establishing a condominium or placing the area under the » 


sovereignty of the United Nations (Robert D. Hayton, “The 
‘American’ Antarctic”; Peter A. Toma, “Soviet Attitude Toward 
the Acquisition of Territorial Sovereignty in the Antarctic,” A.J/., 


vol. 50, pp. 583, 611 [July 1956]). 


The progress toward launching earth satellites and outer space 


missiles induced the International Civil Aviation organization 
to initiate discussion upon jurisdiction over such missiles and 
responsibility for damages which might result. The annual meet- 


ing of the American Society of International Law in April 1956 


also devoted attention to the matter. 


Rights of States.—The nationalization of the Suez Canal com- | 


pany by Egypt in July 1956 raised issues concerning the right 
of a state to expropriate, on payment of compensation, a cor- 
poration performing on its territory such public services of 
general international interest as were performed by the Universal 
Suez Canal company. The dispute also raised legal issues con- 
cerning the interpretation of the Suez Canal treaty of 1888 and 
the appropriate guarantees to assure free and open passage to 
vessels of all countries in accord with the obligations of Egypt 
under that treaty. 

A number of cases concerning the right of expropriation under 
international law arose in national courts during the year. Thus 
a British court held, in accord with the well-known opinion in 


Luther v. Sagor, that, in general, a foreign law even though — 


confiscatory must be recognized in so far as it affects property 
or contracts in the territory of the foreign state. It thus cast 
doubt on the case of The Rose Mary in which a judge of the 
colony of Aden refused to recognize title to oil which the de- 
fendant had purchased from Iran after that company had na- 
tionalized the Anglo-Iranian Oil company. The Aden court 
asserted that international law forbade expropriation without 
compensation and that it must apply international law, The 
British court, however, after citing that case, held that the Ger- 
man moratorium law of 1933 was a proper foreign exchange con- 
trol act and consequently a German firm which complied with 
it and deposited with the German government its debt to a 
British company was properly discharged from the latter liability 
(In re claim by Helber and Wagg, 2 W.L.R. 183 [1956]). 


Among other cases concerning the extraterritorial effect of 


laws was that of Zwack v. Kraus Brothers & Co. (133 Fed. supp. 


929 [1955]) in which a United States court held that Hungarian — 


confiscation of the partnership of plaintiff could not have ex- 


itraterritorial effect upon property of the plaintiff in the United 
States. Another United States court held that criminal action 
nder the antitrust laws against a United States corporation 
could be sustained, even though the acts creating liability were 
| Sara partly in foreign territory, because they affected the 
oreign commerce of the United States (Sanib Corporation v. 
United Fruit Company, 135 Fed. supp. 764 [1955]). A federal 
court held, however, that it could not order a Canadian corpora- 
tion to stop using a trade-mark in Canada said to infringe the 
rights of a United States corporation to the trade-mark, The 
court stated that only Canadian law applied in Canada and that 
the international convention for protection of industrial prop- 
jerty was not self-executing (Vanity Fair Mills v. Eats Company, 
| 33 Fed. supp. 522 [1955]. 
In U.S. v. Baker (136 Fed. supp. 546 [1955]) a United States 
court held that international law in general does not permit a 
Hitate to exercise criminal jurisdiction over aliens for offenses 
ommitted abroad although it recognized some exceptions as when 
the crime was against the prosecuting state itself. Similarly, 
i: British court held that it had no jurisdiction over acts of 
juliens committed abroad unless there were express statutory 
‘provisions to the contrary. In the case before it, prosecution 
mwas for violation of the dangerous drugs regulations by pos- 
pessing opium in a British aircraft over foreign territory. A 
‘Itatute gave jurisdiction over offenses in British aircraft, but the 
<ourt held that this would apply only to acts which were crim- 
mal per se because in violation of moral law, and would not 
tpply to violations of regulations intended to be applicable 
mnly in British territory (Rex v. Martin, 2 All Eng., L.R. 86 
11956]). 
_ A number of cases dealt with immunities of states and their 
agencies in foreign territory. A United States federal court held 
hhat property of the Republic of Korea in a New York bank 
ivas immune from attachment in an action arising out of damages 
sy a Korean ship to the libellants’ vessel. A note from the de- 
sartment of state was interpreted as supporting the immunity of 
Ii property of a recognized state, thus qualifying the depart- 
inent’s memorandum in 1952 supporting the restrictive theory of 
amunity (New York & Cuba Mail S.S. v. Republic of Korea, 
332 Fed. supp. 684 [1955]). 
| The high court of Calcutta held that Indonesia as a sovereign 
‘cate was immune from jurisdiction and so was its property. But 
‘nce that state’s title to certain property in India was uncer- 
ain and it had submitted to the court to determine title, it 
iad waived its immunity (/ndian National Steamship Company 
. Maux Faulbaum, A.J., vol. 50, p. 435 [April 1956]). United 
‘tates courts have held that the initiation of a suit by the 
cepublic of China did not have the effect of waiving the im- 
munity of the Chinese ambassador from subpoena (Pang Tsu 
Vow v. Republic of China, 225 Fed. 2nd [1955]); that an attaché 
if the Belgium embassy was liable to taxation on his salary as 
ice-president of a United States corporation (Van der Ekt v. 
-ommissioner of Internal Revenue, 223 Fed. 2nd 771 [19551)3 
ind that a British consul had no immunity from subpoena except 
so far as provided in the British-United States treaty. This 
eaty extended immunity only to consular archives and official 
lsts so did not prevent subpoena of the consul to determine 
jhether the information wanted came within these exemptions 
Samad v. The Etivebank, 134 Fed. supp. 529 [1955]). An Indian 
curt held that rules of international law concerning sovereign 
‘munities could not be applied if in conflict with the definite 
trms of an Indian statute (Indiajitsinghji v. Rajendrasanghji, 
J., vol. 50, p. 694 [July 1956]). 
‘Treaties—Denmark followed the Netherlands and other 
Juropean countries in amending its constitution so as to increase 
Ike capacity of the government to make treaties, immediately 
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effective in national law and subordinating national sovereignty 
to international organs. This action accords with the resolu- 
tion of the congress of the Inter-Parliamentary union in 1952 
(A.J., vol. 50, p. 654 [July 1956]). A Philippine court held 
that the Romulo-Snyder executive agreement in 1948 for repay- 
ment of United States loans made during the war was valid. The 
authority to make executive agreements could be presumed from 
the Philippine constitution, and the court bad to assume that 
the executive of the United States had similar powers. It could 
not properly inquire into the United States constitution (U.S.A. 
F.F.E. Veterans Association, Inc. v. Treasurer of the Philippines, 
A.J., vol. 50, p. 686 | July 1956]). 

A California court held that the United States-Chinese treaty 
of 1946 was applicable to Manchuria even when that country was 
occupied by Communist forces, and that the provision concerning 
reciprocal inheritance rights was valid even though at the time 
a United States citizen could not have enjoyed this right under 
the circumstances. The court held that a treaty was with the 
state and applied to its entire territory irrespective of civil 
war and governmental changes. Consequently, a resident of 
Manchuria in 1949 was entitled to claim an inheritance in 
California, since the existence of the treaty established the reci- 
procity necessary for applicant to benefit by the California law 
(In re Nepogodin’s Estate, 285 Pac. 2nd 672 [1955]). A federal 
court denied the claim of an Italian against extradition under 
the treaty of 1868. The court refused to admit that the treaty 
was terminated by the war of 1941 or that its revival in 1948 
by executive action, in accordance with the peace treaty of 1947 
without senate concurrence, was ultra vires (Argento v. North, 
131 Fed. supp. 538 [1955 ]). 

The problem of the rights which states may enjoy under trea- 
ties to which they are not parties arose in connection with trea- 
ties such as that between the United States and Great Britain 
concerning the Panama canal and that among eight European 
powers concerning the Suez canal, in each case extending the 
right of free navigation to all states. This issue was discussed 
at length by Jimenez De Arechaga (‘“Treaty Stipulations in 
Favor of Third States,” A.J., vol. 50, p. 338 [April 1956]) with 
the conclusion that a liberal interpretation should be given to 
such treaties assuming that the right of the third party arises 
from the treaty itself and not from formal acceptance of it by 
that party. 

Rights and Duties of Individuals—The Human Rights com- 
mission of the United Nations in the spring of 1956 studied 
United States proposals concerning the advancement of respect 
for human rights and decided to request annual reports from 
members on progress in protecting human rights. A proposal was 
also made for a special study of the right to be free from arbitrary 
arrest, detention or exile. A proposal for extending advisory 
services of the secretariat to states in this field through technical 
assistance was also discussed but no action was taken. 

The right of individual petition to the European Commission 
on Human Rights for redress of alleged violations of human 
rights was accepted by six states—the German Federal Republic, 
Denmark, Iceland, Ireland, Sweden and Norway. Belgium, Den- 
mark. the German Federal Republic, Ireland and the Netherlands 
had accepted the jurisdiction of the European Court of Human 
Rights. This court, however, had not yet been established and 
could not be until eight states had accepted the jurisdiction. 

The supreme court of Montana held the Montana Alien Land 
law barring land ownership by certain resident aliens unconstitu- 
tional as contrary to the equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment (State v. Oakland, 287 Pac. 2nd 39 [1955]). 

Status of International Organizations.—The council of the 
Organization of American States was held in fact and in law the 
successor to the governing board of the Pan American Union 
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(Pan American Union vy. American Security Trust Company, 
A.J., vol. 50, p. 438 [April 1956]). U.S. representatives to the 
United Nations general assembly were considered ‘‘officers of 
the United States” and consequently if the governor of Rhode 
Island accepted an appointment by the president to such office 
he could not remain governor (Opinion to the Governor of Rhode 
Island, 116 Atlantic 2nd 474). 

War and Aggression.—A Pennsylvania court held that the 
term war as used in a statute should be interpreted in the popular 
sense to include the Korean hostilities of 1950 (Morgan Estate, 
2D. & C. 2d 480 [1954]). An Israeli court held that under the 
United Nations charter, members could not be in a state of war 
at least until the Security council had authorized sanctions. 
Furthermore if Israel had been at war with Lebanon, that war 
had been terminated by the armistice of March 1949, and the 
Israel government in protesting the Egyptian blockade in Suez 
had contended that there was no state of war. Consequently the 
contention that transactions of an Israeli with a Lebanese priest 
were invalid and contrary to the trading with the enemy act were 
not sustained (Jiday v. Chief Executive Officer, A.J., vol. 50, p. 
144 [Jan. 1956]). A United States court held that a German 
did not lose his enemy status by nominal naturalization in Liech- 
tenstein, and consequently his property in the United States was 
liable under the trading with the enemy act. This opinion re- 
sembled that of the International Court of Justice in the Notte- 
bohm case, holding that naturalization to be effective in 
international law must indicate a real connection (Ubersee 
Finanz-Korporation v. Brownell, 133 Fed. supp. 615 [1955]). 

The prescription of the use of force by the United Nations 
charter and the threat of hydrogen bomb war led to much juristic 
discussion concerning the present status of the law of war and 
aggression (Josef Kunz, “Laws of War”; Quincy Wright, “The 
Prevention of Aggression”; and Juraj Andrassy, “Uniting for 
Peace,” A.J., vol. 50, pp. 313, 514, 563 [April, July 1956]). 

International Adjudication ——The International Court of 
Justice held itself without jurisdiction in cases brought by the 
United States against Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union on 
account of aircraft incidents, and also in the cases brought by the 
United Kingdom against Argentina and Chile concerning claims 
of those countries in the Antarctic continent. In none of these 
cases had the defendant accepted the jurisdiction. The court had 
before it the claim of France against Norway concerning certain 
Norwegian loans; a request for an advisory opinion from the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural organization 
(UNESCO) involving certain decisions of the administrative 
tribunal of the International Labour organization affecting 
UNESCO employees; and an application by Portugal against 
India concerning its right of passage through Indian territory to 
Goa. The court had given an advisory opinion sustaining the 
right of inhabitants of the mandated territory of Southwest 
Africa to petition the general assembly’s committee orally. 

Great Britain and the Union of South Africa renewed their 
acceptance of the optional clause of the court statute, the latter 
following the United States in reserving the right to determine 
what is a domestic question. Portugal also accepted the optional 
clause. Germany and Italy accepted the jurisdiction of the court 
for controversies with other parties to the Brussels treaty of 1948. 

A United States court held that a decision of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement commission between the United States and 
Yugoslavia was final so an action to reopen a claim was denied 
(De V eguar v. Gillilland, 228 Fed. 2nd 640 [1955]). 
Codification.—At its seventh session in 1955 the Interna- 
tional Law commission had reported its actions since 1949 on the 
regime of the high seas and had published provisional articles on 
freedom of the high seas for navigation, fishing, laying cables and 
flying. The draft dealt with the immunity of ships, collision, 


salvage, slave trade, piracy, pursuit, pollution of waters, th 
limits of the territorial seas and innocent passage. Eighteen state 
submitted comments on this draft. The commission had also pro 
posed a draft on the continental shelf. ) 

Other topics under consideration in 1956 by the commissio) 
included the law of treaties, of consuls and of state responsi) 
bility. On the latter topic the Harvard Law school had renewei 
its research on international law and was preparing a draft o 
the responsibility of states for injury to aliens. | 

International Law Meetings.—The American Society of In 
ternational Law celebrated its soth anniversary at its annua! 
meeting in April 1956. Regional meetings were held in 12 citie 
throughout the country. At the annual meeting appraisals of th’ 
present status of international law in the light of recent change! 
were made by Pres. Quincy Wright and the honorary president 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. Other topics discussed a 
the meeting included international air law, the regime of thi 
seas, nationality and statelessness, and the constitutional any 
legal aspects of international relations. | 

Under the auspices of the American Society of Internationa 
Law, an international investment law conference was held in Feb 
1956 in Washington, D.C. Foreign tax problems, the effects o 
antitrust laws on international investments and legal incentive 
to investments were considered. 

The Institute of International Law held its 47th meeting a 
Granada, Sp., in April 1956. Drafts were adopted on the inter) 
pretation of treaties, the exhaustion of local remedies, mode 
clauses on obligatory jurisdiction of the International Court o 
Justice and the consequences of differences of nationality on mar 
riage. 

The Hague Academy of International Law held its 27th ses 
sion in July and August 1956. Lectures were given on genera} 
principles, on the individual and international law, on protectior 
of private property under international law, on recognition, or 
neutrality and on the protection of indigenous populations. Othe: 
lectures dealt with the history and the sociology of internationa, 
law, and with the problem of the United Nations charter review! 

The Inter-American Academy of International Law met ir 
Havana, Cuba, in February and March 1956 and lectures were! 
presented on international law and the United Nations charter} 
and on various aspects of private international law. 

(See also UNITED NATIONS.) (Q. W.) 


International Monetary Fund. \ionctacy ford com 
y * Monetary fund came 
into existence on Dec. 27, 1945, when its articles of agreement 
(formulated by the United Nations Monetary and Financial con: 
ference, Bretton Woods, N.H., in July 1944) were signed by 2¢ 
governments. After an inaugural meeting in March 1946 ir 
Savannah, Ga., the fund officially began operations on May 6 
1946, at its seat in Washington, D.C. On Dec. 18, 1946, the 
fund announced agreement to the initial par values of 32 of ite 
members and on March 1, 1947, announced its readiness to com: 
mence exchange transactions. : 
As of Sept. 30, 1956, there were 60 members with aggregate 
quotas of $8,923,000,000. 


International Monetary Fund, Member Countries, Sept. 30, 1956 


Afghanistan Denmark Indonesia Panamé 
Argentina Dominican Republic lran Paraguay 
Australia Ecuador Iraq Peru 

Austria Egypt Israel Philippines 
Belgium El Salvador Italy Sweden 

Bolivia Ethiopia Japan Syria 

Brazil Finland Jordan Thailand 

Burma France Korea Turkey 

Canada German Federal Republic Lebanon Union of South Africe 
Ceylon Greece Luxembourg United Kingdom 
Chile Guatemala Mexico United’ States 
China é Haiti Netherlands Uruguay 
Colombia Honduras Nicaragua Venezuela 
Costa Rica Iceland Norway Vietnam 

Cuba y India Pakistan Yugoslavia 


i 


The board of governors approved the application of the re- 
public of the Sudan which had until March 31, 1957, to complete 
embership formalities. An application was received from the 
old Coast. The executive board completed its quinquennial 
eview of quotas required by the articles of agreement in Jan. 
956, and did not propose any general revision, However, in- 
reases 1n quotas were granted to the Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor and Nicaragua. 

Assets of the fund as of Sept. 30, 1956, were $8,909,436,772.92 
jncluding $1,885,498,936.28 in gold, $6,077,580,431.21 in na- 
(ional currencies (including $1,697,720,493.42 in U.S. dollars) 
and $941,421,140.50 in subscriptions receivable from member 
yovernments. 

During the r2 months ended Sept. 30, 1956, six members pur- 
phased currency from the fund amounting to $117,750,000 as fol- 
jows: Burma purchased $15,000,000; Egypt purchased the 
equivalent of U.S. $15,000,000 in Canadian currency; Indonesia 
purchased $55,000,000; Iran purchased $26,250,000; Paraguay 
purchased $1,500,000; and the Philippine republic purchased 
95,000,000. Since the beginning of operations in March 1047, 
otal sales of currency by the fund, including Belgian francs, 
anadian dollars, deutschemarks, pounds sterling and U.S. dol- 
ars, amounted to $1,325,448,380.91. 

| During the same 12 months Burma, Ceylon, Finland, France, 
india, Indonesia, Iran, Japan and Turkey purchased amounts of 
heir currencies with gold and dollars totalling $253,069,936.91, 
ringing the total repurchases since the beginning of fund op- 
rations to $984,880,970.71, of which $199,613,472.08 was paid 
n gold and $785,267,498.63 in U.S. dollars. 

| Stand-by arrangements with Belgium for $50,000,000 and with 
Peru for $12,500,000 continued in effect during the year. Mexico 
liliowed its stand-by arrangement, which permitted drawings up 
fp $50,000,000, to expire on Oct. 15, 1955. A stand-by arrange- 
@ent was agreed to by the fund to permit drawings by Chile up 
j2 $35,000,000 over a period of one year from April 1, 1956. 

| There were 11 fund members (including the two newest mem- 
yers, Argentina and Vietnam) which had not established par 
falues for their currencies in agreement with the fund. In addi- 
bion, some members did not effectively maintain the par values 
igreed upon. The fund concurred in a proposal by the government 
f Paraguay for a change in the par value of the guarani from 
4 to 60 guaranies per U.S. dollar in March 1956, at which time 
Naraguay carried out a simplification of its complex multiple rate 
system. 

During the year three fund members, Thailand, Chile and Iran, 

flected substantial unifications of their exchange rates. Unifica- 
bon of the exchange system of Thailand was practically complete 
ry the end of 1955. By Sept. 1956 all of Thailand’s foreign ex- 
ange transactions were effected at the fluctuating free market 
ate. In April 1956 Chile carried out a considerable simplification 
ff its multiple rate structure and abolished its import licensing 
stem. 
' This was part of a general program intended to re-establish 
ae stability of the Chilean economy. In Iran a uniform rate for 
uying and selling was established for all commercial and most 
oncommercial transactions. 

Members availing themselves of the transitional arrangements 
nder article xiv of the fund agreement, which provides for the 
ossibility of applying payments restrictions without prior ap- 
roval of the fund, are required to consult with the fund annually 
Noncerning the further retention of those restrictions. As of 
ept. 30, 1956, 49 of the 60 members of the fund resorted to this 
‘ansitional arrangement. Consultation with these countries en- 
‘bled the fund to maintain direct and close contacts with mem- 
| srs,and provided an opportunity for discussion of the economic 
‘od financial problems which give rise to restrictive and discrim- 


| 
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inatory practices and of the possibilities of further relaxation. 

The Seventh Annual Report on Exchange Restrictions pub- 
lished in June 1956 reviewed the 1955 consultations, surveyed 
recent developments in the field of restrictions and outlined the 
restrictive systems of individual countries. In 1955, the move- 
ment toward greater freedom of trade and payments continued. 
This movement took place in a world payments situation which, 
in general, continued to show improvement. Very few countries 
intensified their restrictions and a large number found it possible 
to reduce them, the measures varying according to the system 
in force in the member country and its own particular situation. 

The fund gave considerable attention to the so-called “Hague 
club” arrangement, by which Brazilian earnings from transactions 
with Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, France, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, Italy, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom 
were pooled and the currencies of these countries made inter- 
changeable, thus eliminating strict bilateralism. The participat- 
ing countries hoped that certain other countries would make 
similar arrangements with Brazil. The fund welcomed the con- 
tribution made by these arrangements as a transitional step 
toward a fully multilateral and nondiscriminatory system of trade 
and payments. A somewhat similar arrangement, known as the 
“Paris club” and involving a slightly different group of countries, 
was also brought into operation for transactions with Argentina. 

The fund continued to encourage the forward movement to- 
ward a fully multilateral system and to urge its members to 
diminish their use of restrictive and discriminatory practices, 
wherever their balance of payments, positions and prospects war- 
ranted such action. Moreover, the fund stood ready to make its 
resources available to members who needed help in establishing 
or maintaining the convertibility of their currencies or in over- 
coming temporary balance of payments difficulties. Barring un- 
foreseen developments, the immediate future was expected to 
prove propitious for further progress in many countries in re- 
ducing, or eliminating, exchange restrictions. 

The fund’s general policies regarding the use of its resources 
remained unchanged during 1956. The revised schedule of charges 
which had been in effect from Jan. 1, 1954, and which expired on 
Dec. 31, 1955, was extended by the executive board until Dec. 31, 
1956, and was being kept under review. 

During the year, members of the fund staff visited 4g member 
countries for purposes of consultation, technical assistance or 
the exchange of views and information. The fund’s training pro- 
gram had 17 participants in 1956 from 17 countries. The pro- 
gram, intended primarily to provide nationals of member 
countries with technical training related to activities with which 
the fund is especially concerned, also proved useful in dissemi- 
nating a clearer understanding of the fund’s purposes and pro- 
cedures and made a valuable contribution to the general relations 
of the fund with its members. 

On Oct. 3, 1956, Ivar Rooth (Sweden) retired after five years 
as chairman of the executive board and managing director. He 
was succeeded by Per Jacobsson, also of Sweden, who took office 


in Nov. 1956. 
(See also INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 


DEVELOPMENT.) (F. A. Sp.) 


internaticna! Red Cross: see Rep Cross. 


. For the third successive year world 
International Trade. trade in 1956 moved toward a new 
record level, as evidenced by data available through the first half 
of the year. From $77,500,000,000 in 1954 and $84,000,000,000 
in 1955, exports for 1956 (at an annual rate based on January- 
June) were more than $92,000,000,000. The previous high point 
had been $76,500,000,000 in 1951. Generally booming economic 
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Table —World Trade, 1952-1956* 


(In billions of dollars) ee 


First Second 


1953 19.54 1955 varter quartert 
he i i (annual rates) 
World exports, f.o.b., total . . «+ TTA Tee Ce 84.0 86.8 97.0 
United States and Canada . « - ao gor ie oe8 213 25.0 
Latin American republics . . + + 5 fs d ‘ i 
Continental western Europet .. 19.1 19.5 21.5 24.4 24.5 eae 
Related areas of western Europe. 2.8 2.9 3.1 <i74 3.4 on 
United Kingdom . . « «+ ee & 7.6 72) 7.8 8.5 9.1 Aes 
British dependencies. . - + «+ + 3.6 32 3.4 3.8 4.2 a 
Independent sterling countries . « 7.4 7a TAI 8.2 8.2 c 
Restiofiworlds 6 «s5e 2 » 6 6.2 5.9 6.6 7.6 7.5 § 
World imports, c.i.f., total . . + + 80.1 76.5 79.4 88.1 92.4 100.0 
United States and Canada... 16.1 16.7 15.6 17.5 19.5 20.5 
Latin American republics . . « « 7.6 6.6 7s) 73 72 2 
Continental western Europe . . . 21.8 21.3 23.7 27.1 28.2 ails 
Related areas of western Europe. 4.3 4.0 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.4 
United Kingdom ... ++ es 97 9.4 9.4 10.9 11.0 11.2 
British dependencies. . . . - o 3.8 3.6 3.6 4.2 4.6 4.6 
Independent sterling countries . . 8.5 7.0 7.6 8.3 8.6 8.6 
Rest of world . . + © «i @ Z 8.3 78) 8.0 8.5 9.1 § 


*Excluding U.S.S.R., European Soviet satellites and mainland (Communist) China. 
{Partially estimated. {Excluding Finland, Spain and Yugoslavia. §Not available. 


conditions in most of the major trading countries of the world 
were responsible for this continued growth in trade. Industrialized 
countries were requiring more and more imports to meet the ex- 
panding needs of consumers and industry. Payments by these 
countries tended in turn to stimulate their exports, as raw ma- 
terial producing countries were enabled to buy new goods which 
made possible increased living standards and expanded programs 
for capital development. 

An analysis of the increased trade by areas showed that the 
industrialized countries over the last several years had been mak- 
ing a much greater contribution to the expansion of trade than 
the countries mainly producing foodstuffs and raw materials. 
This growth took place in spite of a movement of the terms of 
trade throughout the postwar period in the direction of the latter. 
As can be seen from Table I, 1956 appeared to be no exception 
te this trend. 

Publication of indexes tends to lag behind that of trade data; 
indications were that the volume of trade (omitting changes in 
prices) was 5% greater in the first quarter of 1956 than in the 
comparable period of 1955. Prices of commodities moving in 
world trade had increased on the average by about 2% in the first 
quarter as compared with the like quarter of 1955. Data by re- 
gions showed more specifically that export prices of the United 
States, Canada, the United Kingdom and continental Europe in 
this period had risen by nearly 4%, while those of the rest of 
the world had declined somewhat. 

In Jan. 1956 the fourth in a series of multilateral tariff ne- 
gotiations under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) was held in Geneva, Switz. This conference took place 
primarily as a result of legislation passed by the United States 
congress in 1955 which enabled the United States to negotiate 
with other countries concerning the further reduction (within 
specified limits) of United States tariffs. Twenty-two nations 
participated in these negotiations, which ended in May with a 
schedule of tariff concessions agreed on by the participants. These 
were to go into effect in the various countries on dates to be an- 
nounced by each government. Those of the United States were 
required by U.S. legislation to be implemented in stages over a 
three-year period; the first stage became effective on June 30, 
1956. (See also TaRIFFs.) 

United States.—During the first half of 1956 United States 
trade also registered record totals. Commercial exports, which 
were valued at $8,343,000,000, surpassed all previous semian- 
nual periods in quantity, except the first six months of 1947 
when postwar requirements were at a peak. Imports, at $6,330,- 
000,000 in January-June, were greater than those in any earlier 
period, both in value and in volume. These record levels were 
brought about by the continued high levels of economic activity, 
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both in the United States and abroad. 

The predominance of industrial goods in the growth of United 
States exports continued in 1956, as advances in producers’ equip- 
ment and other capital goods became particularly marked in 
contrast to previous heavier gains in crude materials. Industrial 
goods accounted for more than half, or $700,000,000, of the net 
over-all addition to commercial exports between the first six 
months of 1955 and the corresponding period of 1956. The re-| 
mainder of the increase was divided between foodstuffs, which| 
were up about one-third in value, and a miscellany of manufac-| 
tured products. Among industrial goods of which export sales 
increased, construction, mining and other industrial machinery) 
and trucks were prominent. Construction and mining machinery) 
deliveries were more than 50% greater in value than those in the) 
like period of 1955; other industrial machinery and trucks were} 
26% more. Sales of raw materials, mainly metals, fuels and) 
chemicals, also continued to expand, but at a slower pace than/ 
in previous years. January-June shipments of coal showed a mod-| 
erate rise beyond the extraordinarily high volume exported in’ 
the latter half of 1955. Metal exports, which slackened towar¢) 
the end of 1955, renewed their upward movement as Canadian 
requirements for iron and steel and Japanese purchases of scrap! 
and refined copper grew. 

Agricultural exports increased markedly. In the first half of 
1956 sales of wheat and flour were 46% higher in quantity anc) 
$100,000,000 higher in total value than in the like period of 1955) 
A gain of about $300,000,000 occurred in other foodstuffs. Coan 
grains, oranges, dairy products, fats, oilseeds and tobacco were! 
all exported in larger values than in the first half of 1955. Cotton) 
sales, although recovering a part of the loss incurred in the| 
second half of 1955, persisted at a low level, well under that ol) 
the first half of 1955. | 

Higher commodity prices contributed to the augmented export; 
values. Unit values of manufactures were on the average 5%} 
above the first half of 1955 and those of coal and semimanufac-} 
tured materials were about 14% more. Prices of foodstuffs, or 
the other hand, were reduced by 3% or 4%. } 

Raw materials accounted for half of the net addition since 
the first six months of 1955 to the total value of imports foi 
consumption, rising by $380,000,000 or 13%, mainly because oj| 
higher prices. The volume of these imports advanced only about 
5%. Prices of rubber, nonferrous metals, newsprint, iron ore anc 
fuel oil averaged higher than in the first half of 1955. Those oj 


Table I!l._—United States Trade by Principal Areas and Countries 
(In millions of dollars) 


General imports General exports* 


1955 1955 1956 1955 1955 1956 
Country Jan.—June July-Dec. Jan.—June Jan.—June July—Dec.Jan.—Jun 
otal oy cmisk oat cmemne Ey cers 5,875 6,339 7,657 7,884 9114 
Total, excluding military . ° 
exports . 2 2 6 6 2 1 oe vas ans aie 7,032 Wieos. 8,34) 
Canad@s 2°. . ss Seuss RO 1,395 1,385 1,553 1,657 1,99 
Latin American Republics . . .1,645 1,682 1,906 7525 1,630 1,788 
tebe Gc te. Bo 6 Bo ey 374 370 121 120 13? 
Colombia’ + 6.55. ts: shar te 190 252 222 165 167 181 
Cuba So oFomotD oO 8k oH I 201 261 226 225 249 
IWWEXiCOlvea sale” lon hefe tonnte te 228 168 224 328 374 41) 
Venezvelaiy: 158 ure: tne . 288 288 333 262 293 311 
Western Europe ...... 1,107 1,282 1,403 2,036 2S 2,385 
Belgium, Luxembourg . . . 115 127 152 157 162 201 
ete o Doo Oo 8 94 108 115 174 184 261 
German Federal Republic . 161 205 229 289 306 351 
ih SG co. O80 Oo. 8 Cc 86 94 95 181 175 235 
Netnerlands Palo. Geo ord 68 80 21 231 248 262 
United Kingdom .... . 287 329 349 420 506 395. 
Africastss) ous satiate See 20 299 317 12 | 
British West Africa . . . . 54 34 66 ie 9 a | 
Union of South Africa . . . = 53 43 54 145 115 14é 
Fariegstsc-sasct nerwine, ogi 889 898 983 1,001 999 1,135 
i to WCE ERED yee Omer as. 84 We 40) 101 107 95 93 116 
Vapanweers << Polen) acc oS 244 263 311 335 374 
Malaya . in a Mehe wate ote bth 122 116 18 18 25 
Philippines. s.. \-waesiy) Sas 119 144 181 160 157 
Otherareasi. aes nie cis OD 281 305 229 173 243 


*Country and area export totals exclude items in the “special category”, i.e., com: 
modities to which security restrictions apply regarding publication of detailed expor! 
statistics. Area totals exclude most countries to whom the United States shipped less thar 
$35,000,000 annually and those from whom U.S. received less than $25,000,000 annually. 


jopper were up by 35% and of 
jubber, 20%. Much larger 
(mounts of iron ore and crude 
etroleum were obtained from 
anada and Latin America than 
n January-June 1955. Wool, 
ewsprint, wood pulp and lead 
rived in appreciably increased 
heme. Purchases of rubber, 
pntrasting sharply with the 
ustained high level of demand 
1 the United States for other 
w materials, fell below those 
if 1955. There was a continued 
ixpansion in U.S. purchases of 
reign manufactured goods, 
ptably in machinery, aircraft, 
utomobiles and structural steel 
roducts. 
( Compared with raw materials 
ad manufactured goods, the 
alue of foods imported rose 
hly moderately, largely because of a fall in prices of coffee and 
ocoa. The quantities of foodstuffs imported were nevertheless at 
cord peacetime levels. Purchases of coffee averaged 25% more 
quantity but 10% less in unit value than in the first half of 
55, while 30% more cocoa was obtained for a smaller expendi- 
ire. 
The distribution of United States exports between the various 
jarkets changed relatively little in January-June 1956 from 
at in the comparable period of 1955, as can be noted from 
able II. The percentage of U.S. exports going to western Europe 
c Latin America, two of the largest markets of the United 
‘ates, did not change, although the value of exports was much 
igher. Canada’s share, however, rose from 234% to 25% of the 
ital. Nearly three-fifths of the increase in the export surplus 
| the United States in this period was concentrated in trade with 
nada. 
‘In the case of western Europe, foodstuffs, influenced by the 
S. surplus disposal programs, advanced by about one-third as 
impared with each half of 1955. Exports of industrial machin- 
vy also showed an important rise as did many industrial raw 
faterials. Shipments to Canada of capital equipment rose un- 
cedentedly, and significant gains also occurred in exports of 
dustrial equipment to Latin America. About 75% of the ad- 
nee over the first half of 1955 was in that item. 
U.S. imports from western Europe were valued at one-fourth 
pre in the first half of 1956 than in the corresponding period of 
35. Nearly every European country contributed to this in- 
sase, which occurred especially in finished durable goods and 
justrial materials. Imports into the United States from all 
mer areas except Africa rose in the first six months of 1956. 
ere was also a 40% rise in imports from Japan between the 
0 periods, concentrated primarily in cotton manufactures, 
ssware, cutlery, sewing machines and other manufactured 
ods. 
uring the year the second of the three major items in the 
wernment’s trade program was enacted into law by the Con- 
vss. On Aug. 2, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower signed the Cus- 
ms Simplification act (H.R. 6040). In June 1955 the Trade 
‘reements Extension act had been passed, and it was under this 
that the United States was enabled to negotiate tariff reduc- 
ns at the GATT meetings previously mentioned. Action on the 
ad major trade proposal, U.S. participation in an Organization 
Tzade Cooperation, was delayed until 1957. 
Sanada.—Canadian foreign trade in the first half of 1956 
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CONTROVERSIAL SHIPMENT of U.S. tanks destined for Saudi Arabia being 
loaded aboard a freighter at Brooklyn, N.Y., in Feb. 1956 


reached record peacetime levels for any six-months’ period. Im- 
ports increased by 29% over the first half of 1955 to a value of 
Canadian $2,845,000,000, while total export values at C$2,304,- 
000,000 rose 12% above the previous record of January-June 
1955. These changes brought about the largest import balance 
in Canadian history, 60% above the previous half-year record 
in Ig5I. 

As in. the past, the United States continued to be Canada’s 
leading supplier and primary market. Of Canada’s exports, 60% 
went to the United States in January-June 1956 and 75% of its 
imports derived from there. Table III shows that forest products 
remained the largest group of goods exported to the United 
States; others of rising importance were nonferrous metals, iron 
ore and petroleum. Canadian imports from the United States 
rose sharply. While there were substantial advances throughout 
most commodity groups, by far the largest gain was in iron and 
steel imports (notably nonfarm machinery), rolling mill prod- 
ucts, cars and trucks, tractors and pipe. 

Canadian trade with the United Kingdom, second in impor- 
tance to the U.S. as a trading partner, reversed itself completely 
in the first half of 1956 from the like period of 1955. In the 1955 
period, strong British demands for grains, forest products and 
metals brought a 35% gain in Canadian exports, while imports 


Table Ill—Canadian Trade by Commodity Groups 


(In millions of Canadian dollars) 


All countries United States United Kingdom 
Jan—June Jan.—June Jan.—June Jan—June  Jan—June Jan.—June 
Commodity groups 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 
Exports of Canadian 
produce, ROG an cde ede 2,270 1,203 1,345 385 369 
Agricultural products. 369 461 67 87 145 142 
Animals and animal 
products... « 126 124 89 87 8 7f 
Wood, wood products 
andpaper .. .- 730 736 582 612 78 65 
lron and products. . 166 199 96 107 11 11 
Nonferrous metals 
Riad piedocts Sox 396 431 212 238 122 122 
Nonmetallic minerals 
and products 90 135 65 105 9 10 
Chemicals and allied 
reduce ap Ohoee 106 116 oF 69 11 10 
Other products. . . 49 68 33 40 1 2 
oes consump- 
peri: Soon ma 2,209 2,845 1,649 Pes \\Gh 183 239 
Agricultural products 27 295 131 152 12 13 
Fibres and textiles. 191 217 105 Z 90 46 52 
lron and products 774 1,168 695 1,030 54 82 
Nonferrous metals 
and products . . 177 237; 134 173 23 34 
Nonmetallic minerals 
and products 286 344 148 179 13 17 
Chemicals and prod. 121 148 106 130 10 Ly 
Other products. . - 389 436 330 363 25 
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into Canada, delayed by strikes and reduced by lowered demand, 
dropped by 10%. In the first six months of 1956, Canadian ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom, influenced by large inventories of 
Canadian goods accumulated in Britain during 1955, were cur- 
tailed by 4%. Imports from Britain, on the other hand, increased 
by more than 30% and were at their highest postwar level. 

Canada’s trade with Europe rose by 50% over the level of 
January-June 1955, with wheat accounting for almost 90% of 
the increased exports and manufactured goods of many types 
providing most of the increased imports. Exports to the other 
countries in the Commonwealth were at their highest level since 
the first half of 1952. Much of this increase was attributed to 
shipments of locomotives to India; there was also a substantial 
rise in the share taken by the Union of South Africa. Increases 
in imports from Latin America, especially cotton from Mexico, 
were much larger than increases in exports. 

Latin America.—Available data on the trade of the first 
quarter of 1956 indicate a general rise in exports of the Latin 
American republics as a group when compared with 1955, and a 
maintenance of imports at approximately the levels of 1954 and 
1955. Grouping the republics into “dollar” and “nondollar” coun- 
tries, some divergent trends may be noted. The trade of the 
dollar countries, whose currencies and foreign economic positions 
were closely tied to the economy of the United States, appeared 
to be climbing, led by buoyant trends in Mexico, Venezuela and 
Cuba. The trade of the nondollar countries was being maintained 
at, or slightly below, the level of 1955. 

The Central American countries, whose economies were aided 
by good markets for coffee, bananas, fibres and minerals, were 
showing an expansion in their exports in the early months of 
1956. A plan for economic integration of this area was proceed- 
ing, as bilateral “free trade” treaties were put into effect between 
several of the five republics. In Jan. 1956, at the third meeting 
of the committee on Central American Economic Cooperation 
composed of the ministers of economy of the five republics, it 
was decided to draft a multilateral treaty for the purpose of 
establishing a free trade zone for certain commodities. A com- 
mittee was authorized to study the problem of uniformity of 
tariffs for the republics as a necessary prerequisite to establishing 
a customs union. 

In the strong Mexican economy imports were running at record 
levels in the first six months of 1956. Exports, also, for this 
period were at levels nearly 15% above the corresponding period 
of 1955, having been swelled by the early unloading of the re- 
mainder of the 1955-56 cotton crop. The ministry of economy 
announced at the end of July 1956 that imports of selected items 
(automobiles, trucks, pipe, machinery installations and a few 
others) would be permitted only in compensation for Mexican 
cotton exports. This was considered to be a temporary expedient 
in force until the new cotton crop was sold. Venezuelan exports 
continued to climb, as crude petroleum production reached an- 
other record high of 2,472,000 bbl. a day for the week ended 
July 2. The favourable economic position of Venezuela, based 
on large world demand for petroleum, enabled that country to 
remain one of the few nations without import controls, Cuban 
Prosperity was attaining new heights in the first half of 1956, as 
sugar exports were 16% ahead of those in the corresponding 
period of 1955, and prices were relatively satisfactory. Outside 
of the United States market, which took 58% of the 1956 sugar 
shipments, the U.S.S.R. was Cuba’s leading customer, with Japan 
a close second, Larger exports made possible increasing imports 
into Cuba in the first six months, and still allowed a rise in Cuba’s 
official international reserves as of June 30, 1956, at 10% above 
the level of the year before. 

Among the major nondollar countries, Brazil and Argentina 
were both undergoing continued economic difficulties, although 
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these were less severe than in previous years. The Brazilian bal- 
ance of payments showed some improvement in the first half of 
1956, largely as a result of high coffee exports at good, and slightly 
rising, prices. But imports were still limited by restrictions, first 
imposed early in 1954 in an effort to strengthen the country’s in- 
ternational financial position. Total exports reached a value 0: 
$719,000,000 in January-June 1956 compared with $613,000,00¢ 
in January-June 1955, while imports declined to $548,000,00¢ 
from $662,000,000 in the first six months of 1955. There was’ 
therefore, a normal export balance on trade account for the firsi 
six months, unlike the first six months of 1955 when there was @ 
sizable import balance. 

Exporters in Argentina appeared in a much stronger positior, 
at the end of the first half of 1956 than for many years. An out: 
standing trade development in Argentina, a revision of the pres 
vious administration’s policy, was the negotiation of a multi 
lateral trade agreement with several countries of western Europ 
to replace the former separate bilateral agreements. The arrange! 
ment spread Argentina’s commercial debt over a 10-year period! 
and made it possible for Argentina to buy on the best price terms 
from any member of the western Europe trading group. 

Western Europe.—Member countries of the Organization for) 
European Economic Cooperation include Austria, Belgium-Lux4 
embourg, Denmark, France, the German Federal Republic} 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Portu:) 
gal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and the United Kingdom. The 
trade of the O.E.E.C. countries combined continued to rise in the! 
first two quarters of 1956, but at a slower rate than during the 
exceptional year of 1955 (See Table IV). The value of O.E.E.Ch 
exports and imports in the first quarter was at the highest leves 
ever achieved, except in the last quarter of 1955. Trade betweer} 
the O.E.E.C. countries, which had risen greatly during 1954 anc 
the first six months of 1955, continued to decline slightly, while! 
that with the dollar and other areas increased. The dollar trade} 
gap lessened as exports from western Europe to the dollar are! 
rose faster than imports from the area. { 

Several countries, including Germany, Norway and Sweden) 
further liberalized imports from the dollar area during the early: 
and middle parts of the year. The new dollar-free list publishec! 
by the government of the German Federal Republic in June 195€ 
brought the total of private imports which could be purchase ; 
without license from the dollar area to more than go%. As of 
July 1 imports into Norway from the dollar area were liberal- 
ized to about 80% of the total. Likewise, Sweden’s liberalization: 
of imports from the dollar area was further extended on July 1) 

Multilateral payments systcins were developed between major 
western European nations and two Latin American countries dur-’ 


Table IV.—Trade of O.E.E.C. Countries, by Value and Volume 


Exports Imports Trade Volume index 
f.0.b. cif. balance Exports Imports 
Country and Period (In monthly averages in millions of dollars) 1953=100  § 
O.E.E.C. countries combined 
CCT eed i 0 2,776 3,228 —452 122 12 
First quarter 1955... 2,659 SoZ. —498 119 12 
First quarter 1956... 2,833 3,324 —A491 21 12 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
YOan NSS ve ireis: coutet cs, 231 236 — 5 fa 
First quarter 1955... 225 230 — § 134 17 
First quarter 1956... 255 253 + 2 126 124) 
France ; 
NEGrANG SOM ces mete 404 394 + 1 
First quarter 1955... 390 377 fe 1S) 3 TL 
First quarter 1956... 364 426 —=*6 110 120 
German Federal Republic 
Nie Giali9 Soom sa cths i icike 512 485 27 142 53 
First quarter 1955... 469 437 a 32 132 at 
First quarter 1956... 520 486 + 34 141 150 
Italy 
Year IQ lose ameeteer sas 155 226 —7 
First quarter 1955... 133 214 _ 4 107 108 
First quarter 1956... 167 245 — 78 137 118 
Netherlands 4 
NEC EE BG Go 46 224 267 — 
First quarter 1955... 211 261 — 50 116 137 
First quarter 1956... 223 284 — 61 124 147 


@late 1953 and 1956. The “Hague club” arrangement provided 
or the settling of trade accounts with Brazil by multilateral 
res agreements. Members of this group included Austria, 
selgium-Luxembourg, France, the German Federal Republic, 
italy, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom. The arrange- 
nent provided that exchange proceeds from Brazilian exports to 
y one of the members of the club were to be pooled, and could 
e used to pay for imports from any other member of the group. 
similar group called the “Paris club” came into force on July 2 
etween Argentina and a group of European countries, including 
,ustria, Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, France, Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and the United Kingdom, and Italy 
bined later in the year. 

_ The steady rise in the value of trade of the German Federal 
fepublic was a key factor in western Europe’s continuing pros- 
rity. The value of German imports in the first half of 1956 
keached 13,070,000,000 deutschemarks (DM) and exports were 
iM 14,480,000,000. These figures compared with imports of 
; M11,400,000,000 and exports of DM12,100,000,000 in the first 
alf of 1955, resulting in a rise in the export surplus to DMr ,410,- 
0,000 in January-June 1956 from DM700,000,000 in January- 
une 1955. Nearly three-quarters of the increase in imports be- 
ween these two periods was in goods for industry, especially 
ww materials including coal, whose value rose by 19%. There 
as also a noticeable expansion in imports of certain manufac- 
mired goods such as machinery, rolling mill products, chemicals 
ad ships. Exports of manufactured goods accounted for the 
major share of the increase in exports. All of Germany’s princi- 
hl exports expanded; especially large increases were registered 
; machinery, motor vehicles, electro-technical products, ships, 
aemicals and iron products. 

) With the O.E.E.C. area as a whole, German sales rose by 18% 
ad purchases by about 6%. German exports to the Netherlands, 
ne United Kingdom, Belgium-Luxembourg, France and Switzer- 
und showed the most significant increases. The export surplus 
tith this area, which takes more than 70% of German exports 
eG provides 60% of its imports, rose in the first half of 1956 to 
ymost double the amount for the corresponding half of 1955. 
wade with the United States expanded in both directions. Pur- 
mases rose from DMr1,600,000,000 to DM2,400,000,000 and 
dies from DM730,000,000 to DM965,000,000. During the lat- 
¥ part of June, the German government published a list of 600 
ditional items which could be imported from dollar countries 
ee of all restrictions. This was the fourth such list issued since 
954 and, as noted earlier, brought the liberalization of private 
ports from the dollar area to more than go% of the total. 
erman importers could then buy about as freely from dollar 
suntries as from those in western Europe. New tariff cuts be- 
“me effective on July 1 for an 18-month period. These were 
-signed to encourage imports, and thereby to help keep down 
pmestic prices and to relieve inflationary pressures building 
2 in the booming German economy. 

1T the first half of 1956 French imports rose by more than 
6% over those of the first half of 1955, even though, for cer- 
tin statistical reasons, the 1956 period of calculation was shorter 
7 several days. The decline of nearly 5% in exports (to $2,284,- 
»0,000) was exaggerated slightly by this change in the period 
‘calculation. The trade deficit, which amounted to $488,000,000 
| the first half of 1956 compared with a small surplus of $20,- 
40,000 in the comparable period of 1955, was largely responsible 
ithe decline in French gold and foreign exchange reserves by 
sout $200,000,000 between the two periods. The French gov- 
mment had permitted a record value of imports in the first 
mmester of 1956 in an effort to counteract the inflationary pres- 
res of rapidly rising internal demand on domestic production of 
idustrial supplies and consumer goods. Forces inflating the de- 
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mand for imports also caused some of the normal export sup- 
Plies to be drained off to supply the domestic market, thus 
widening the trade deficit still. further. 

Demand remained strong in 1956 for Belgian exports, the value 
of which rose during the second quarter by 10% over the first 
quarter, and by 25% over the first quarter of 1955. Imports in- 
creased by approximately the same percentage as exports, so that 
the trade of Belgium-Luxembourg continued to remain in balance 
in the first six months of 1956 as it had been in the corresponding 
period of 1955. Some concern was felt over the threat of inflation 
and the effect it might have on Belgium’s competitive position 
in world markets, but the rise in the price index was still mod- 
erate, relative to that of many other western European countries. 

The Netheriand’s economy in 1956 was likewise expanding, but 
nevertheless exports were expected to be limited more by capacity 
to produce than by demand for goods. Between the first halves 
of 1955 and 1956, they had risen by 10%. Imports more than 
kept pace, rising in the first half of 1956 by 15% over the pre- 
vious year and causing the trade gap to widen by about $90,000,- 
000. 

United Kingdom.—During the first six months of 1956 the 
trade of the United Kingdom showed a steady rise in value and 
a smaller, but nevertheless substantial, rise in volume. Exports 
which totalled £1,674,000,000 in January-June 1956 were 14% 
above the level of the same period of 1955. Dock strikes were 
considered to have distorted the 1955 data to some extent. Of- 
ficial estimates of the “underlying increase” in the value of ex- 
ports, after allowing for strikes and for the United Kingdom’s 
repayment of silver bullion to the United States from April 1956, 
were only 10%. It was calculated that imports, which rose in 
terms of recorded value by 4% above the first six months of 
1955 (to £1,980,000,000), were only 2% greater in value when 
the effect of the 1955 strikes was discounted. The index of terms 
of trade for January-June 1956 showed little change from 1955, 
indicating that the rise in prices of goods exported was almost 
exactly compensated by the increase in prices of goods imported. 

As can be seen from Table V, the most striking change in the 
direction of British trade in January-June 1956—as compared 
with that of a year earlier—was the increased level of goods mov- 
ing to the nonsterling countries. These exports, totalling £154,- 
000,000 a month in the first half of 1956, were 23% above the 


Table Y.—United Kingdom's Trade, by Areas 


(In monthly averages in millions of pounds sterling) 


OEEC: 
countries 
Dollar Sterling and Rest of 
Period Total area area related areas world 
General imports, c.i.f. 
1955. Hirstibalf scr. % 317 66 136 76 39 
Second half . . . = « 331 74 126 84 47 
1956: First halt ss vsnan 330 68 134 82 46 
Exports and re-exports, f.o.b. 
1955: Firstihalf 0 15.) ss) 16 242 31 117 67 27 
Second half . . =... 262 38 125 69 30 
CRY acautite ono oul > 279 45 125 75 34 
Excess of imports over exports 
1955: Firsthalf . 2. . 2 «i 75 35 19 9 1 
Second half . . .« « 69 36 1 15 17 
1956: Firsthalf %) 2) 3 701 51 23 9 7 1 


level of a year earlier. Exports to the dollar area in particular 
showed a significant jump. ‘Greater amounts of machinery, cars, 
aircraft, ships, whisky and woollens figured in the increase. Ex- 
ports to the United States, which had moved steadily upward 
since the latter part of 1954, rose 37% above the level of Janu- 
ary-June 1955, while those to Canada were 47% greater. Larger 
deliveries of ships to other dollar countries—Liberia, Panama 
and Venezuela—were key dollar earners. Exports to O.E.E.C. 
countries were 10% greater in the first six months of 1956 than 
in the comparable period of 1955. Substantial increases occurred 
in shipments to Belgium, France, the German F ederal Republic, 
Norway and Sweden. 
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“IS OFFERING USUAL EASY TERMS to friendly nations, comrade trade dele- 
gate! 10% off for cash or 10% infiltration of Communists in their government!” 
another 1956 cartoon by Lichty of the Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 


Rises in imports from nonsterling area countries more than 
accounted for the over-all increase in British imports during the 
first six months of 1956. There were heavier imports of cereals, 
fruits and vegetables, sugar, paper and machinery from the dol- 
lar area. Larger iron and steel imports contributed heavily to an 
8% rise in total imports from O.E.E.C. countries. 

Trade with the whole sterling area showed relatively little 
change from 1955. Exports rose in value by 7% as imports de- 
clined by 1%. A dock strike in Australia early in 1956 delayed 
arrivals from that area, reducing imports by 14% in the first 
six months compared with a year earlier. There were larger im- 
ports of meat and dairy products from New Zealand. Exports to 
Oceania, where sterling imports were restricted for balance-of- 
payments reasons, declined, as did those to Pakistan. Sales to 
India and to the colonies rose considerably. These shifts in trade 
with sterling countries brought about a decline in the trade deficit 
with the area from £114,000,000 in the first half of 1955 to £57,- 
000,000 in the first half of 1956. 

The expansion in British trade between the first halves of 
1955 and 1956 occurred most noticeably in capital goods from 
the metals and engineering fields, as indicated in Table VI. Manu- 
factured consumer goods rose more moderately. Exports of en- 
gineering products were at their highest level, a full 21% above 
the value of January—June 
1955. Chief among these ex- 
ports were several large ship de- 
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Table VI.—United Kingdom’s Trade in Selected Commodities . 


cles, motorcycles, and commercial vehicles were all greater, | 
but those of motor cars, especially influenced by reductions in : 
Australian and New Zealand sterling imports, fell by 15% in’ 
quantity. Metal exports rose by 18% compared with those of a- 
year earlier. Most important were copper and aluminum where { 
increases in price as well as quantity contributed to the substan- . 
tial rise. 

Imports of food, beverages and tobacco, which constitute | 
nearly 40% of British imports, were valued at about the same } 
total level in January-June 1956 as in the like period of 1955. } 
Compared with a year earlier, the principal changes were reduc- 4 
tions in imports of cocoa beans, tea, cereals and feed balanced by t 
increases in meat, dairy products, fruits and vegetables. Price } 
declines were a significant factor in the reduction of tea and f 
cocoa values. The rise in the value of meat imports was accounted | 
for by increases in imports of chilled beef, mutton and lamb, | 
More butter and more and higher-priced cheese caused a 14% 
increase in the value of dairy imports. Among the basic raw § 
materials necessary for the operation of the British economy, § 
imports of timber, pulp and textile fibres declined in value, but # 
were almost counterbalanced by increases in the value of im- 4 
ported fats and oils, steel-making materials and rubber. 

Union of South Africa.—The foreign trade of the Union of 
South Africa showed further rises in the first half of 1956, despite 
the fact that this period was marked by a continuation of the ) 
slowdown in internal economic development which began in | 
1955. There were minor relaxations in import controls made t 
toward the end of 1955, but these had relatively little impact on 
the volume of imports through the first six months of 1956. Ex- | 
ports rose by $40,000,000 in January-June 1956, as compared t 
with the same months of 1955, fruits and minerals being the 4 
principal commodities with larger sales. Prices of wool, South ! 
Africa’s largest earner of foreign exchange after gold, declined t 
in 1956 to such a point that, although the clip was the largest 4 
in 20 years, it was valued at more than South African £5,000,000 4 
less than the 1955 crop. 

Gold exports, which are not included in South Africa’s trade 
totals, but are used as a commodity to balance its trade deficit, 4 
continued to rise. Output for the first six months of 1956 again © 
set a record and was valued at SA£96,500,000. Despite this gain, 4 
the first week in July saw South Africa’s reserves of gold and | 
foreign exchange at their lowest level since May 1954. / 

Middle East.—Although trade data for many middle eastern | 
countries are inadequate and slow to be published, available in- — 
formation for early 1956 pointed to the year as a likely period of 
rising trade. Development plans in many countries were begin- 
ning to bear fruit, as export earnings rose sufficiently to enable= 
increased imports of capital goods and equipment as well as in- 
centive consumer goods. 

Egypt’s exports in the first half of 1956 showed a rise for 
the first time since 1952. At Egyptian £90,000,000, they were : 
36% above export earnings in the corresponding period of 1955. 
Improved shipments at better prices of long-staple cotton, 
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(In millions of pounds sterling) 
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|Egypt’s major commodity export, were primarily responsible for 
the increase. Prices of cotton were nearly 50% higher in May 
than at the beginning of the crop year in Sept. 1955. About 28% 
of Egypt’s total exports represented cotton for the Soviet Union, 
compared with 14% in January-June 1955. 

Egypt’s total imports in the first six months, excluding wheat 
imported from the United States under Public Law 480, 
amounted to E£105,000,000. This was a 23% increase over the 
value of imports in the like period of 1955. It represented a 
slower rate of increase than that of exports, thereby narrowing 
the unfavourable trade balance for the peried in comparison with 
anuary-June 1955. 

Two of the middle eastern countries for which data were avail- 
ble—Iraq and Iran—are heavily dependent on petroleum for 
their export earnings. In both countries, the average daily crude 
il production continued to rise, bringing with it the opportunity 
(for larger imports. In Iran, payments by members of the oil 
consortium (foreign oil companies) to the government of Iran 
(rose substantially. Imports of all kinds of goods were larger 
than in 1955, especially of iron and steel products. Iranian trade 
ith the U.S.S.R., normally one of Iran’s major trading partners, 
declined by almost 50% because rice was not available for ex- 
port. Imports of cars, trucks, tires, pharmaceuticals and luxury 
goods from the United States were more important than for- 
merly, as were cars, photographic materials, iron and steel and 
household goods from Germany. In Iraq, where 70% of the oil 
eevenues were set aside for development purposes, trade was 
booming for such goods as automobiles, trucks and heavy con- 
truction and road-building machinery. 

Israel, which regularly runs a substantial trade deficit fi- 
nanced by earnings from other sources and by foreign loans and 
investments, increased its deficit by 15% over the first half of 
¢955. Exports of January—June-1956 totalled Israeli £111,000,- 
600, while imports were I£330,000,000, leaving a deficit of 
£219,000,000 as compared with I£194,000,000 for January—June 
£955. 

Far East.—The generally expansive economic situation in the 
dustrially developed countries of the western world was re- 
ected in the favourable trading patterns of the countries of 
the far east, as demand in the first half of 1956 continued high 
‘or raw materials. Not every country was sharing in the upward 
ovement of trade, but that it was quite widespread can be seen 
rom Table VII. 

Indian exports during the first half of 1956 were running at 
bout the same level as in the corresponding period of 1955. 
‘mports, on the other hand, rose by more than 20% between 
ese periods. A number of internal factors were responsible for 
2 sharp rise. Among them were the initiation of India’s second 
ve-year development plan, which became effective April 1, 1956, 

d under which a new import policy was announced further 
beralizing the entry of “essential” commodities into India in 
rder to increase the tempo of industrial development. A second 


Table Vil.—Trade of Principal Far Eastern Countries 
(In millions of dollars) 


Exports, f.0.b. Imports, c.i.f. 
19. 1956 


56 


Country 1955 Jan.—March April-June 1955 Jon.—March April-June 
(annual rates) (annual rates) 
lia 1,750 1,380 2,172 2,160 2,054 2,054 
iba 227 259 % 180 179 20 
eylon 407 343 363 307 320 313 
mong Kong 444 546 610 651 Hao 862 
, oe 1,279 1,333) 1,106 1,361 1,694 1,616 
donesia 932 768 865 604 845 913 
pan . 2,011 2,230 2,404 2,471 2,769 3,228 
ialaya and 
ae ance 1,358 1,437 1,286 1,249 1,367 1,353 
ew Zealand 724 925 794 804 715 
kiston 401 516 288 290 266 271 
lilippines. . 389 433 467 613 494 592 
ailatd 335 333 313f 334 382 356t 


*Not available. {Partially estimated. 
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major reason for the rise in the value of imports was the gov- 
ernment’s attempt to use larger imports as a means of combating 
inflation. The rubber-dependent Malayan economy showed signs 
of weakening, as rubber prices dropped during the second quarter 
of 1956, but when they turned upward again in June, continued 
prosperity was in prospect. Export and import totals for January— 
June 1956 were well above those for comparable periods of the 
last several years. Exports of rubber, tin, iron ore and bauxite 
were all at high levels during the period. Imports, primarily food 
and manufactured goods as usual, rose to such a level that Ma- 
laya’s normal export surplus shifted to an import surplus in the 
first half of 1956. 

The Philippine economy showed a general expansion during the 
first half of 1956 which was reflected in rising values for ex- 
ports. Since export prices remained stable, this increase was 
explained almost entirely by greater volume of goods. Contrari- 
wise, imports in the first half of 1956 declined from levels of 
a year earlier. In the case of imports, prices had risen by about 
10%; the import volume, therefore, had dropped substantially. 
The trade situation of Thailand, despite certain problems, was 
considered generally good through the first half of 1956. There 
were difficulties in obtaining rice for export (Thailand’s principal 
export commodity) because of shortages induced by lowered 
stocks, transportation delays and some speculative withholding. 
Prices of rubber fell in the second quarter, as in Malaya. Never- 
theless, rubber export earnings increased in value with greater 
quantities being shipped. Tin, Thailand’s third most important 
exchange earner, continued to bring a good income. Imports in 
the first semester of 1956 equalled the record level of the last half 
of 1955, and were far above any other previous half-year 
period. 

The foreign trade of Taiwan (Formosa) in the first half of 
1956 showed a surplus of $8,600,000 despite the fact that ex- 
ports rose by 10% above 1955 levels and imports, excluding 
United States aid, were higher by nearly 40%. Exports of a 
wide variety of goods expanded, including sugar (63% of total 
exports), citronella oil, coal, cotton yarns and various other 
agricultural products. 

During January—June 1956 Indonesia’s trade balance was an 
unfavourable one for the first time since 1952. Up to 1956, 
the volume of exports had remained about the same for several 
years, though values had increased, while imports (subject to 
strict licensing) declined both in value and in volume. A freer 
trade program introduced in Sept. 1955 resulted in a great jump 
in imports, accompanied by little change in export values. In 
Aug. 1956 the Indonesian government put into effect a new plan 
designed to stimulate lagging exports. Bonuses ranging from 3% 
to 20% of the f.o.b. proceeds were to be paid on about 30 export 
commodities, including rubber, copra, coffee, tea and sugar. The 
issuance of import licenses was suspended until further notice ex- 
cept on wheat flour, rice and goods for certain industrial and de- 
velopmental projects. 

Japan’s industrial production during the early months of 1956 
reached an all-time high, with a consequent jump in exports 
(through June 1956) of 30% as compared with the first half of 
1955. Rises in exports of ships, iron and steel and cotton fabrics 
were among the most important. In the first six months of 1956 
imports increased by about 23%; imports of iron ore and scrap 
rose sharply, as did those of petroleum and raw wool. Despite 
a trade imbalance, however, Japan’s foreign exchange receipts 
continued to exceed payments. The increase in merchandise im- 
ports was not completely reflected in this situation, as Japan 
financed substantial amounts of imports under deferred pay- 
ments arrangements. 

Oceania.—The Australian economy in 1956 was in a period 
of transition. As the phenomenal economic growth of the years 
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since the war continued, the government found it necessary to 
take further steps to restrain inflationary demand by attempt- 
ing to cut imports and to raise exports. Trade returns through 
Australia’s fiscal year ending June 1956 showed imports of Aus- 
tralian £821,000,000, about A£23,000,000 less than in the preced- 
ing fiscal year. Exports for the same period totalled A£784,000,- 
000, leaving a trade deficit for the 12 months of A£37,000,000, 
well below that for the fiscal year 1955 of A£70,000,000. In an 
effort to correct the unbalanced payments situation, new import 
restrictions were put into effect in Oct. 1955. When these ap- 
peared not to be stringent enough, further cuts designed to reduce 
imports by another A£40,000,000 a year were announced effec- 
tive July 1, 1956. 

Normally more than half of Australia’s overseas earnings come 
from exports of wool and another 7% to 10% from wheat and 
flour. The 1955-56 fiscal year brought successful attempts to 
broaden this base in many fields where new Australian industries 
were being developed, notably chemicals, electrical equipment, 
tobacco, timber and engines. 

New Zealand’s overseas deficit during the year ended June 30, 
1956, was only New Zealand £5,000,000 compared with NZ£42,- 
000,000 in the previous fiscal year. Heavy restrictions on imports 
helped to achieve a near balance on current account. With the 
aim of giving the country’s many new industries protection 
against imported goods, the New Zealand board of trade was 
working on a revision of the 1938 customs tariff during the course 
of 1956, but this new tariff was not expected to come into force 
until 1958. 

(See also Business REview; EXCHANGE CONTROL AND Ex- 
CHANGE RATES; FOREIGN AID ProcraMs, U.S.; FoREIGN INVEST- 
MENTS; INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT; INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND.) 

(E72 H,) 

ENcyCLoP&pIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Distribution of Foods (1946); 
Food and People (1956); Planning Our Foreign Policy (Problems of the 
Middle East) (1955); Round Trip: The U.S.A. in World Trade (1952); 


World Affairs Are Your Affairs (1952); World Trade for Better Living 
(1951). 


International Wheat Agreement: sce AcricULTURE; 
WHEAT. 


Interstate Commerce Commission. jcc. cr ae 

* powers of the 
U.S. Interstate Commerce commission are set forth in the Inter- 
state Commerce act, passed in 1887 and later amended in many 
important particulars, and in related acts. The act, divided into 
four parts, deals with the regulation of (1) railroads and related 
agencies and oil pipelines; (2) motor carriers; (3) water car- 
riers; and (4) freight forwarders. The commission’s regulatory 
powers extend to, among other things, carrier charges; ques- 
tions involving the valuation and financial reorganization of rail- 
roads; the issuance of securities; acquisition of control of car- 
riers by other carriers or persons; accounting practices and the 
filing of reports; matters involving proposed institutions of new 
services by motor and water carriers or freight forwarders or 
the construction, abandonment and operation of lines of rail- 
way; and safety of facilities and operations in rail and motor 
transportation. Much interstate motor and water transportation 
is carried on under exemptions from regulation and by private 
carriers. 


The commission is composed of 11 membets appointed by the 
president. 

There were several amendments to the act during 1956, the 
most important of which defined exemptions for motor vehicles 
of farmers, co-operative associations or federations thereof, and 
also of private carriers, under certain circumstances, from Fern: 


INTOXICATION, ALCOHOLIC 


lation by the commission as to the duration of the lease, or the 
amount of compensation to be paid for the lease of such ve- 
hicles. Another amendment requires the commission, under cer- 
tain circumstances, to establish for motor carriers of migrant 
workers reasonable requirements with respect to comfort of 
passengers, qualifications and maximum hours of service of op- 
erators, and safety of operation and equipment. 

The date of Dec. 31, 1955, fixed for expiration of a general 
increase of 15% in rail rates, authorized in stages in 1951 and 
1952, was removed, and the increase became permanent on 
Oct. 17, 1955. A further general increase of approximately 6% 
became effective on March 7, 1956. Water carriers and freight 
forwarders were permitted the same general increases, and au- 
thority was also granted during the year for motor carries of 
general freight, in various areas, to advance the levels of their 
rates. 

The railroads’ share of intercity ton-miles was slightly less 
than 50% in 1955. Railroad revenue, $10,900,000,000 in fiscal 
1956, was 58% of the revenues of all carriers subject to the 
commission’s jurisdiction. In the first seven months of 1956, 
rail ton-miles and revenues increased approximately 6% above 
the level of that period of 1955, but net income, after taxes, 
decreased 9%. : 

Expenditures for capital improvements for the first six months 
of 1956 were at a higher level than for the same period in 1955. 
Technological and operational advances were continued. Diesel 
locomotives, during the first six months of 1956, accounted for 
88% of railroad freight and 91% of passenger service. This com- 
pares with 86% and 88%, respectively, for the same period in 
1955, and 10% and 13%, respectively, for that period of 1946. 

Beginning in Feb. 1956 freight car shortages again reached 
serious proportions. The building of freight cars remained be- 
low the level of retirements, which continued at a substantial 
pace. Six service orders were issued by the commission to allevi- 
ate the car supply. Motor carrier facilities continued in ample 
supply, and there were substantial additions to the equipment 
of inland water carriers. Highway improvements, including ex- 
tensions of toll roads, were continued at a high level, and a pro- 
gram calling for even more extensive modernization of highway 
systems was enacted by congress. In recognition of a need for 
additional funds to enable the commission to strengthen its regu- 
lation of carrier safety activities, the independent offices appro- 
priation bill for 1957, which was passed by congress, carried a 
record appropriation of $14,879,696 for the commission. 

(See also RAILROADS.) (R. F. ML.) 


Intestinal Disorders: see Stomacu AND INTESTINES, D1s- 
EASES OF THE. 


During 1956 increased interest 


Intoxication, Alcoholic. was evidenced in medical cir- 


cles in the problem of alcoholism. There was a lively contention 
about the nature of the problem. Some claimed that it is a dis- 
ease, others maintained that it is a symptom, and still others 
described it as a pattern of behaviour. It is obviously a pattern 
of behaviour, psychologically understandable in terms of an es- 
cape mechanism. Sometimes problem drinking is merely a symp- 
tom of an underlying and basic depression, and some problem 
drinking merely develops in certain susceptible persons as an 
exaggeration of social drinking. 

Most interesting were the speculations and investigations into 
the nature of alcoholism as if it were a disease. If it is a disease, 
it is characterized by several prominent features: (1),a craving 
for alcohol; (2) usually a waning of the ability of the body to 
burn the alcohol, which increases in the years between 20 and 
50; (3) pathological side effects with peculiar forms of intoxica- 


7 


id 


INVENTIONS—IOWA 


ion. Some authorities believe that alcoholism can be compared 


with diabetes to some extent, in that the body appears to be 


nable to burn alcohol ingested at a rapid rate. Alcohol taken 


into the body of an alcoholic produces signs of intoxication and 


ay be said to circulate as does antifreeze in an automobile 
adiator. The molecules of alcohol continue to bombard the brain 


cells with untoward results. In this way alcohol may be con- 


sidered a nerve poison, for the effects are certainly not “stimu- 
ating” as so many persons believe; in fact, alcohol is actually 
arcotic or depressant in its action. Obviously it depresses the 
erebral cortex. 

Alcoholics Anonymous had become a powerful moral force in 
] large communities. It provided alcoholic persons with some- 
hing that was hard to describe but that was valuable to those 
who were willing to seek its help. More state legislatures and 
municipal committees were accepting the problems of alcoholic 
ersons in their thinking and action, thereby making alcoholism 
ore than ever before a public health problem. The use of 


BAntabuse was widespread, and although it had natural hazards it 


| 


was definitely useful in some cases. 
_ If one goes on the theory that alcoholism is a deficiency disease 


s such as diabetes), then it is logical to suppose that the site of 


: 


wypothetical lesion may be the liver, because the body treats 
\Icohol as if it were sugar. However, no such specific substitute 
4S insulin had been found. Nevertheless, a large number of drugs 
ire helpful in the treatment of alcoholism; for example, Dexamyl 
nd other forms of the amphetamine compounds, which relieve 

e depression in which the drinking occurs. In some cases it is 
s if the person who is depressed were trying to treat himself by 
‘inking. This self-medication, using alcohol as a drug, never 
vorks because alcohol produces a momentary lift, then appears 


D increase the depression. If alcohol actually relieved depression, 


. would be one of the most useful drugs in the world. Certain 


‘ Nersons who drink when they are tense, for “Dutch courage,” 


rere finding relief in the ataractic drugs. The essential treat- 
jent of alcoholism is to stop drinking or to learn not to drink 
» excess. If alcoholism is merely a craving, then will power is the 
est remedy, but the situation is not so simple as that. 

Most important during the year 1956 was the increase of pub- 
information about alcoholism and of possibilities of its treat- 
aent as a medical disorder and the publication of several 


Je«cellent books on the subject, including Alcoholism, edited by 


orge N. Thompson, which contains much valuable information 
pr physicians, and Understanding and Counseling the Alcoholic, 
ihrough Religion and Psychology by Howard J. Clinebell. This 
nok is written largely for the layman and for families that have 


Ys deal with the alcoholic person. 


(See also Liquors, ALCOHOLIC. ) (M. Mo.) 
ENcYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA Firms.—Alcohol and the Human Body 
¢o49); Alcoholism (1952). 


mventions: sce ELectTroNics; MUNITIONS; PATENTS AND 


NRADE- MARKS; PRINTING; TELEPHONE. 


>\avestment Banking: sce BANKING. 
vestments, Foreign, in the U.S.: see Fore1cn INvest- 


be 


NTS. 


Towa, nicknamed the “Hawkeye state,” was admitted to 
Wa. the union in 1846 as the 29th state. The name of the 


‘ate is derived from the Indian name meaning “This is the 


hace” or “The beautiful land.” Located in the north central 


tygion, Iowa comprises 56,290 sq.mi., of which 245 sq.mi. are 


‘land water surface. The census figures for 1950 showed a popu- 
ition of 2,621,073, an increase of 2.9% over the 1940 figures, 
ith 52,3% rural, a decrease of 4% since 1940. The population 
as 99.2% white, 96% native-born. The federal estimation of 


“}pulation for July 1, 1956, was 2,692,000, an increase of 2.6% 
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since 1950. The capital and largest city is Des Moines, with a 
1950 population of 177,965. Other chief cities are Sioux City, 
83,991; Davenport, 74,549; Cedar Rapids, 72,296; Waterloo, 
65,198; Dubuque, 49,671; and Council Bluffs, 45,429. 

History.—The general assembly, meeting in the odd-numbered 
years, did not meet in 1956. A tax study committee, appointed 
to prepare recommendations for revising the tax structure of the 
state, worked on the problem during the year but made no report 
before the November election. A proposed special session of the 
legislature, to deal with taxes, was not called. 

The state officers during 1956 were: Leo A. Hoegh, governor; 
Leo Elthon, lieutenant governor; Melvin D. Synhorst, secretary 
of state; Chet B. Akers, auditor; M. L. Abrahamson, treasurer 
of state; Clyde Spry, secretary of agriculture; Dayton Country- 
man, attorney general; J. C. Wright, superintendent of public 
instruction. All state officers, the eight representatives in con- 
gress and Senators Bourke B. Hickenlooper and Thomas E. 
Martin were Republicans. 

In the November election Iowa’s majority for Pres. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower was about 228,000, a reduction from the 357,000 
majority in 1952. All the state officers were re-elected, with the 
exception of Governor Hoegh, who was defeated by a Democrat, 
Herschel C. Loveless, and the attorney general, Dayton Country- 
man, who was not a candidate. Republican Norman Erbe was 
elected attorney general. Senator Hickenlooper and seven of the 
eight representatives in congress were re-elected, incumbent 
James I. Dolliver in the 6th district being defeated by his Demo- 
cratic opponent, Merwin Coad. In the Iowa general assembly, 
the Democrats increased their membership from 4 to io in the 
senate (total of 50 members) and from 14 to 33 in the house 
(total of too members). The voters passed by a three-to-one 
margin a $26,000,000 bond issue for bonuses for Korean war 
veterans. 


Education.— During 1955-56 Iowa had 2,901 public elementary schools, 
with 412,584 students; 790 high school districts with 126,160 students; 
and 1£6 public junior colleges with 1,837 students. The number of teachers 
and superintendents in the public schools on June 30, 1956, was 25,750. 
Teacher salaries in 1956 averaged $3,536 as compared with the 1955 
average of $3,270. 

There are 23 private colleges and universities in the state and three 
state-supported institutions: the state university at Iowa City; the agri- 
cultural collegé at Ames; and the teachers college at Cedar Falls. Enrolment 
in the three state institutions for the fall semester of 1956 was 22,644, an 
increase of 1,192 over 1955. Total enrolment in all public and private 
institutions of higher learning in 1956 was 46,106, an increase of 8.1% 
over 1955. The appropriation for the three state schools voted by the 1955 
legislature was $39,297,062 for the 1955-57 biennium, as compared with 
$36,517,416 for the 1953-55 biennium. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
The allocation for social welfare totalled $33,070,000 for the 1955-57 
biennium, as compared with $34,640,000 for 1953-55. Contributions to the 
state unemployment fund as of June 30, 1956, were $5,152,403, compared 
with $4,034,830 for 1955; benefit payments were $6,685,415, compared 
with $7,222,934 for 1955; the reserve fund, as of June 30, 1956, totalled 
$107,754,045. ; aoe : 

Iowa’s three penal and two correctional institutions had 3,102 Inmates 
as of Aug. 1956. The six mental hospitals had 8,202 patients. 

Communications.—Jowa had a total of 7,657 mi. of paved highways as of 
June 30, 1956. Expenditures for construction in the fiscal year 1955— 
56 were $43,272,929; maintenance costs for the same period were $10,151,- 
384. The state is served by 12 major railroads with a total track mileage of 
8,584 mi. In 1955 there were 1,194,003 registered motor vehicles, private 
and commercial. : is 

Iowa has about 850,000 telephones, 50 radio stations, and 12 television 
stations. There are about 70,000 mi. of electric transmission lines in the 
state, and 97% of all farms are electrified. 

Banking and Finance.—There were, as of June 30, 1956, 564 state banks 
in Iowa, 161 bank offices, 258 small loan licensees, and 290 credit unions 
under the supervision of the state banking department. Total assets of the 
564 state banks as of June 30, 1956, were $1,936,222,800 (an increase 
of $24,392,176 over the 1955 figures); total depsits were $1,766,744,835 
(an increase of $14,248,996 over the 1955 figures). As of. April ro, 1956, 
there were 95 national banks in the state with total deposits of $884,507,- 
ooo and total resources of $958,087,000. ; 

The revenue received from all special taxes and liquor profits im Iowa 
for the fiscal year 1955-56 waS $237,150,374, an increase of $33,948,995 
for the 1954—55 figure. Total allocations from this fund amounted to $210,- 
473,738. The largest single item was the 214% sales tax, which brought 
in $68,813,390; second was the gasoline tax, totalling $54,472,049; motor 
vehicles brought in $39,196,537; while the state income tax totalled $25,- 
548,812 for individuals and $3,190,239 for corporations. 

Agriculture-—Iowa has 25% of all grade A land in the country and pro- 
duces more than 10% of the nation’s food. The state usually Jeads the 
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Table |.—Principal Crops of lowa 


i d Average, 
Crop Se ees 1955 1945-54 
> 53222 500,973,000 522,200,000 539,996,000 
Bree) 1 44 685.000 258,011,000 214,156,000 
WURRARID OEE tse 2'222,000 3,364,000 4,041,000 
RUUD GEN fereecsLichis 260,000 374,000 168,000 
COPA CESOUT 360,000 450,000 670,000 
Cacmionemil sia tetiee sce 5,568,000 6,958,000 5,925, 
Sar aciis [buble lene, 904,140,000 43,582,000 37,202,000 
Timothy seed, tons . . « 1,170,000 3,041,000 3,167,000 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table II.—Livestock of lowa, Jan. 1 
1956 1955 
Hogs By DSR eS ee 11,602,000 12,048,000 
Ee Mae Ee Seog tay MUAY SEE 6,223,000 6,279,000 
ioe 5 area eee eS Re 1,247,000 1,307,000 
Horses and mules. . + + + he em erie ats are te 88,000 ene 
Chick ans nic bers utesa0h 3p.) iw LEbieg 6 oie Seo ST 27,717,000 30,37 8,00 
IRC Lae OF Gecko SLL ee 154,000 141,000 


nation in value and production of corn, oats, pigs, poultry, eggs, and the 
marketing of grain-fed cattle and is second in production of soybeans and 
butter. There were 192,028 farms in Iowa in 1955, compared with 194,623 
in 1954. These farms had a total of 34,746,569 ac.; the average size was 
180.9 ac. In 1955, 50% of Iowa farms were owner-operated; 50% tenant- 
operated. 

The total cash income of Iowa farmers for 1955 was $2,145,039,000; of 
this total, $1,671,503,000 was from the sale of livestock; $466,100,000 
from crops, and $7,436,000 from government payments. The total cash 
income was $211,720,000 less than in 1954. On Jan. 1, 1956, there were 
66,738 trucks on Iowa farms, 284,316 tractors, 85,455 grain combines, 
and 107,338 mechanical cornpickers; all figures showing an increase over 
the 1955 figures. 

In 1955 lowa produced 4,855,000,000 eggs, 181,100,000 lb. of butter, 
and 22,099,000 lb. of cheese. 


Manufacturing and Industry—Iowa’s principal industries are based on 
farm needs and farm production: agricultural machinery, meat packing 
plants, food processing plants. There were 3,736 manufacturing plants in 
Iowa, employing 165,256 persons, in 1955. The average weekly wage was 
$75.67, as compared with $76.39 in 1954. The estimated value of all manu- 
factured products was $3,900,000,c00, an increase of $100,000,000 over 
the 1954 figure. Iowa’s per capita income for 1955 was $1,577, a decrease 
of $90 from the 1954 figure. The cost-of-living index for 1955 was I14.7 


as compared with ro1.8 in 1950. (QO Mo) 
Table Ill.—Principal Industries of lowa 
Value Value 
added by added by 
All Salaries manu- manu- 
employees and wages facture facture 
1954 1954 (in 000s) 1954 lin 000s) 1953 (in 00s) 
Food and kindred products. . . . 51,227 $202,376 $361,297 $353,913 
Apparel and related products . . 3,975 9,449 12,541 - 
Printing and publishing industries . . 11,393 44,610 85,735 * 
Chemicals and allied products . 6,028 24,928 76,678 
Rubber products a tede . 3,534 14,238 38,305 33,204 
Stone, clay and glass products . : 5,381 20,651 54,229 51,569 
Primary metal industries... .. 5,570 23,789 53,272 40,060 
Fabricated metal products 6,258 25,979 49,234 51,701 
Machinery (except electrical) 2G 32,765 140,509 231,732 281,424 
Electrical machinery . . . «2s - 8,999 31,659 57,294 49,413 
Transportation equipment 4,623 20,674 29,431 25,882 
Instruments and related products . . 2,073 8,674 17,016 = 
Miscellaneous manufactures 8,997 36,150 84,884 57,528 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis of 
the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1954. 


Table IV.—Mineral Production of lowa 


(Short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1954 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
ROtGl! # wimctes Peo ke $51,994,000* 58,798,000* 

Cement (bbl.). . . . . 9,111,000 23,330,000 9,859,000 se aaaiGoe 
ClOySie tere ey so. ns 913,000 975,000 883,000 921,000 
Gaelic tare a. ae 1,388,000 5,262,000 1,197,000 4,503,000 
GypsOmin vereme ete ne 1,152,000 2,940,000 1,107,000 3,036,000 
Sand and gravel . . . 10,385,000 6,401,000 12,200,000 9,277,000 
Stoneisivs us %) sits + » 10,715,000 13,215,000 13,240,000 16,388,000 
Other minerals . . . S820) ons teks : y 


; 251,000 
*Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays and stone. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


Mineral Production.—Table IV shows the tonnage and value of those min- 


erals produced in Iowa in 1953 and 1954 whose value exceeded $100,000. 


Towa ranked 30th among the states in the value of its mineral output, with 
0.42% of the US. total in 1954. 


ENCYCLOP2ZpDI4 BRITANNICA Fitms.—Middle States, 2nd ed. (i955). 


Iran (PERSIA). An independent kingdom of western Asia, Iran 

is bounded east by Pakistan and Afghanistan, north by 
the U.S.S.R., west by Turkey and Iraq and south by the Persian 
gulf and Arabian sea. Area: 636,293 sq-mi. Pop. (1955 est., no 
census ever taken): 21,146,000, Language-.mainly Persian, but 


IRAN 


OIL GUSHING from a newly discovered oif field in Iran in Aug. 1956. The weil 
was spouting about 80,000 bbl. a day until it was capped 


Turkic and Armenian in the northwest, Kurd in the west, Arabic 
in the south and Pushtu in the east. Religion: Moslem, mainly 
Shia, but the Kurds (850,000) are Sunni; Christian (there are 
about 50,000 Gregorian Armenians, a few thousand Catholic 
Armenians and 40,000 Nestorians); Jewish 40,000; and about 
10,000 Zoroastrian. Chief towns (1950 est.): Tehran (cap.) 
618,976; Tabriz 279,168; Isfahan 196,134; Meshed 191,794; 
Hamadan 123,931; Shiraz 116,274; Resht 111,978; Kermanshah 
108,484. Ruler, Shahanshah Mohammed Riza Shah Pahlavi; 
prime minister in 1956, Hussein Ala. 

History.—Iran’s major problem in 1956 was economic recon- 
struction. The renewal of oil revenues contributed to an improve- 
ment, but the budget approved in April still showed a substan- 
tial deficit. The seven-year plan (originally drafted in 1948) was 
revised and contracts for the development of the country were 
carefully shared out on an international basis to British, U.S., 
French, Danish, Belgian and other firms. A new aid agreement 
was signed with the United Nations in February, and the possi- 
bility of a loan from the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development was discussed with its president, Eugene Black, 
when he visited Tehran in June. An offer of Soviet technical aid 
without political or military strings was received in June; but 
Iran preferred to remain economically linked with the west 
and gave a country-wide air-survey contract to a British firm 
and the Khuzistan development contract to a U.S. firm, although 
willing to sign a barter agreement to the value of £9,400,000 
for 12 months with the U.S.S.R. in September. The major eco- 
nomic event of the year was the striking of what was called 
the biggest oil well in Iran near Qum, 75 mi. S. of Tehran, in 
August. 


In foreign relations Iran continued to oscillate between east 


| 
fand west. Iran’s adherence to the Baghdad pact in 1955 had 
led to many Soviet protests, the third of which was rejected 
jin April. But friendly relations with the U.S.S.R. were pursued 
through visits to Moscow by a parliamentary delegation at the 
{beginning of the year and by the shah and his Empress Soraya 
fin June. The royal couple also visited India in February and 
[Turkey in May. The balance of international interest was kept 
veven by again claiming Bahrein from Great Britain in April; 
by seizing the Soviet oil concession at Khuryan in June (which 
the U.S.S.R. agreed to surrender a month later) ; by a final set- 
tlement of border disputes with the U.S.S.R.; by expelling a 
Soviet military attaché for espionage; by supporting the U.S. 
plan for solving the Suez canal dispute at the London confer- 
fence in August (the Iranian foreign minister being one of the 
committee of five who put the plan before Pres. Gamal Abdel 
Nasser); by entertaining a British parliamentary delegation in 
}Ictober; and by joining the neighbouring Baghdad pact powers 
(Turkey, Iraq and Pakistan) in calling on Great Britain and 
France to withdraw their troops from Egypt in November. The 
second annual council meeting of the Baghdad pact powers took 
lace in April in Tehran, with the attendance of U.S. observers 


as well as the five member states. 
The main domestic political events of the year were the 
Hppening of the new majlis (parliament) on June 14, when the 
prime minister, Hussein Ala, formally resigned and was re- 
@pppointed by the shah; and the release from jail on Aug. 4 of 
Whe former prime minister, Mohammed Mossadegh, at the end 
et a three-year sentence for unconstitutionally opposing the 
Hhah in 1953. (C. M. We.) 
} | Education.—Schools (1953-54): primary 5,959, pupils 790,200, teach- 
Bits 26,965; secondary (1951) 308, pupils (1953-54) 119,300, teachers 
M1951) 3,304; vocational (1950) 186, pupils 7,776, teachers 494. Uni- 
jersities 2, students (1954-55) 9,197 (including 348 at secondary teacher 
xaining college). 
Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: rial, with a principal buying rate 
Wii 75 and a principal selling rate of 76.50 to the U.S. dollar. Budget 
3954-55 actual; 1956-57 est. in parentheses): revenue 11,300,000,000 
Waals (15,800,000,000 rials); expenditure 14,800,000,000 rials (19,800,- 
‘Hico,o0o rials). Currency circulation (Dec. 1954) 9,570,000,000 rials, 
‘Dec. 1955) 9,720,000,000 rials. Deposit money (Dec. 1954) 8,940,000,000 
Wials, (Dec. 1955) 10,500,000,000 rials. Gold and foreign exchange (Feb. 
“thiess) U.S. $220,000,000, (Feb. 1956) U.S. $197,000,000. Foreign ex- 
“Wange receipts from oil operations (March 1955-56): U.S. $135,000,000. 
Foreign Trade.—(1955—56) Imports (excluding duty free imports) 9,098,- 
00,000 rials at official rate; 23,972,941,000 rials at commercial rate. Ex- 
rts (excluding oil) 3,315,000,000 rials at official rate; 8,019,726,000 
hals at declared value; oil exports at official rate 3,792,000,000 rials; at 
alue declared 9,405,000,000 rials. Main sources of imports (1955): U.S. 
ad Canada 24%; Germany 18%; continental E.P.U. (European Payments 
nion countries) 32%; U.K 10%; Japan 10% (1953-54); USS.R. 
4@53-54) 5.7%; India (1953-54) 7.6%. Main destinations of exports: 
bermany 8%; other continental E.P.U 27%; U.S. and Canada 11%; U.K. 
Wy%: US.S.R. 12.8% (in 1953-54); Japan 12% (1953-54). Main exports 
Waos3): rugs 16%; cotton 17%; petroleum 2%. 
’ Transport and Communications.—Roads (1953) 26,000 km. Motor vehicles 
use (March 1955): passenger 29,245, commercial 25,054 Railways 
€954) 2,600 km.; passenger-km. (March 1953-54) 412,000,000; freight 
n-km. (March 1955-56) 1,251,600,000. Telephones (Jan. 1955) 51,300. 
adio receiving sets (1950) 184,000. 
) Agriculture—Production (metric tons, 1955: 1954 In parentheses) : 
heat 2,313,000 (2,100,000); barley 880,000 (820,000); cottonseed 
0,000 (120,000); cotton, lint 60,000 (60,000); jute 4,000 (4,000); 
ce 322,000 (526,000); wool 10,000 (10,000); beet sugar, raw (1955-56) 
3,000, (1954-55) 69,000; raisins (1954) 50,000, (1953) 48,800; dates 
954) 140,000, (1953) 125,000; tobacco (1954) 14,600, (1953). ESS. 
.vestock (March 1955): cattle 3,349,000; sheep 21,650,000; orses 
0,000; mules 93,000; asses 1,300,000; goats 9,728,000; camels 100,000; 
sffaloes (Sept. 1952) 120,000. 
| Industry——Production (metric tons): crude oil (1955) 15,780,000, 
' %k954) 3,504,000; coal (March 1954-55) 155,000; cement {r954) 
4 ooo: electricity, installed capacity (1954 est.) 125,000 kw. (excluding 
| 000 kw. in southern oil fields); cotton fabrics (1953 est.) 110,- 


| ENCYCLOPEDIA Britannica Firms.—lran—Between Two Worlds 
954); The Middle East (1955). 


An Arab kingdom, Iraq is bounded northwest by Syria, 
aq. north by Turkey, east by Iran, southeast by Kuwait and 
be Persian gulf, south by Saudi Arabia and west by Jordan. 
‘Weea: 171,599 sq.mi. Pop.: (1947 census) 4,816,185; (1955 est.) 
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5,200,000. Language: Arabic 77%; Kurdish 15%; others 8%. 
Religion: Moslem 94%; Christian 3%. Chief towns (pop., city 
proper, 1947 census): Baghdad (cap.) 352,137; Mosul TLD 
Basra 219,167. King, Faisal (Feisal) II; prime minister in 1956, 
Nuri es-Said. 

History.—Nuri Pasha es-Said’s government continued to 
govern the country without any serious challenge during 1956, 
although an attempt was made to form an opposition outside 
parliament, restore party life to Iraq (after the dissolution of 
all parties in 1954) and proclaim a rival policy to that of Nuri 
Pasha. Mohammed Mehdi Kubba, former leader of the dissolved 
Independence party (extreme nationalist), and Kamel el- 
Chadirchi, former leader of the dissolved National Democratic 
party (allegedly communistic in outlook), formed a coalition 
in August to which they gave the name of “National Congress.” 
The main features of the new party’s program were the restora- 
tion of parliamentary democracy based on the party system, 
and the combating of foreign influences and all entanglements 
in military groupings or alliances. The minister of the in- 
terior, however, refused the application of the founders to 
form the party and denied the implication that there was no 
democracy or parliamentary government under the present 
regime. 

In April the evacuation of the royal air force units stationed 
at the Habbaniya and Shaiba bases was completed in accordance 
with the special agreement concluded between Iraq and Great 
Britain in 1955. Arrangements were also made for the purchase 
by Iraq from Great Britain of arms valued at £2,000,000 during 
1956-57 in return for Great Britain’s waiving its claim to the 
value of British military installations left in Iraq, estimated at 
£2,755,000. 

Relations between Iraq and Egypt eased somewhat during the 
year, in spite of continued tension between the two countries 
over the future of Jordan. On the Suez canal issue Iraq gave at 
least formal support to Egypt and joined in the Arab league meet- 
ing in Cairo during September which condemned the attitude of 
Great Britain and France. On the other hand, Iraq strengthened 
its relations with Pakistan and Iran (two of its partners in the 
Baghdad pact) by concluding with them an agreement to launch 
a joint shipping company with a capital of £15,000,000 to oper- 
ate between Pakistan and the Persian gulf. 

A new development in Iraq’s inter-Arab policy was the 
rapprochement that took place with Saudi Arabia during the 
Suez crisis. King Faisal II visited King Saud at Riyadh, and 
the general interpretation indicated that the two oil-producing 
countries were finding a common interest in their anxiety 
lest their royalties should suffer as a result of the dispute 
between Egyptian President Gamal Nasser and the western 
powers. 

Iraq’s relations with Jordan alternated between improvement 
and deterioration. After the dismissal of Lieut. Gen. J. B. Glubb 
from the command of the Arab legion (see JorDAN) and Jor- 
dan’s rejection of the Baghdad pact, Egyptian influence seemed 
to be gaining ground in Jordan at the expense of Iraq. Then 
came a change when the Jordanians seemed to be turning again 
toward Iraq, particularly for military support after the Israeli 
attack on Husan in September. Iraq, however, was said to have 
laid down certain conditions for the requested military aid, 
notably a unified command of Jordanian and Iraqi troops un- 
der an Iraqi officer, which Jordan was unwilling to accept. 

After the attack on Egypt by Israel, Britain and France, 
Iraqi troops entered Jordan in November at the request of the 
Jordanian government. Meetings were held between representa- 
tives of Iraq, Iran, Turkey and Pakistan (all the signatories 
of the Baghdad pact except Britain) which resulted in joint 
communiqués condemning the Israeli attack and calling on Brit- 
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ain and France to withdraw their forces from Egypt. Iraq’s 
relations with Syria became extremely strained as a result of 
the growth of communist influence in the latter country. The 
blowing up of the oil pipelines in Syrian territory was a heavy 


blow to Iraq, inflicting on it a loss of about £5,000,000 a month. 
(E. S. AH.) 


Education.—Schools (1953-54) (including private and foreign): primary 
1,549, pupils 280,478, teachers 9,521; secondary 197, pupils 46,463, teach- 
ers 2,679; vocational 11, pupils 1,874, teachers 90; teacher training col- 
leges 11, students 1,744, teachers 78. Institutions of higher education 12, 
students 5,255, teaching staff 234. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: Iraqi dinar at par with the pound 
sterling (=2.80 U.S. dollars). Budget (1953-54 final) revenue 47,720,843 
dinars, expenditure 50,157,017 dinars; (1956-57 est.) revenue 61,675,750 
dinars, expenditure 66,032,455 dinars. Currency circulation (Dec. 1954) 
41,200,000 dinars, (Dec. 1955) 43,200,000 dinars. Deposit money (Dec. 
1954) 20,000,000 dinars, (Dec. 1955) 21,900,000 dinars. Gold and foreign 
exchange holdings (Dec. 1954) U.S. $287,500,000, (Dec. Tay) ASL 
$3 35,500,000. , 

Foreign Trade.—(1955) Imports 97,400,000 dinars of which 6,300,000 
dinars by foreign oil companies; exports 185,700,000 dinars. Main sources 
of imports: U.K. 38%; other sterling area 13%; France and other conti- 
nental E.P.U. (European Payments union countries) 25%; U.S. and Can- 
ada 15%. Main destinations of exports: continental E.P.U. and France 
58%; U.K. 12%; U.S. and Canada 2%. Main exports: petroleum 91%; 
barley 3%; dates 1%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1954) 19,300 km. Motor ve- 
hicles in use (1955): passenger 14,052, commercial (including buses, taxis) 
16,716. Railways (1955) 1,700 km.: traffic (April 1953-54): passenger- 
km. 524,990,700; freight, ton-km. 855,014,800. Air transport (1955): 
passenger-km. 21,844,000; freight, ton-km. 248,400. Telephones (March 
1955) 32,824. Radio receiving sets (1954) 66,000. 

Agriculture.—Production (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses): bar- 
ley 768,000 (1,239,000); wheat 483,000 (1,160,000); rice 98,000 (180,- 
000); cotton, lint 8,000 (7,000); cottonseed 15,000 (13,000); wool, raw, 
8,000 (8,000); dates (1954) 350,000, (1953) 350,000; sesame (1954) 
15,800, (1953) 16,200. Livestock (1953-54): sheep 10,000,000; cattle 
1,510,000; buffaloes 718,000; horses 300,000; mules 500,000; (1953 est.): 
asses 1,000,000; camels 300,000; goats 2,000,000. 

Industry.—Crude oil production (1955) 33,240,000 metric tons. Con- 
sumption of electricity in 1954: 390,034,000 kw.hr. including the Kirkuk 
oil fields. 


ENcyCLop&pDIA BRITANNICA Firms.—Tie Middle East (1955). 
The Republic of Ireland has about 


Ireland, Republic of. 85% of the area (south, centre 


and northwest; 26 of the 32 counties) and about 68% of the 
population of the whole of Ireland. Area: 27,136 sq.mi. Pop.: 
(1951 census) 2,960,593; (1956 preliminary census) 2,894,822. 
Languages: English about 76%, Erse (Gaelic) about 24%. Re- 
ligion (1946 census): Roman Catholic 94.3%; Anglican 4.2%; 
Presbyterian 0.8%; Methodist 0.3%; Jewish 0.1%. Chief towns 
(pop., 1951 census): Dublin (cap.) 522,183; Cork 74,567; Lim- 
erick 50,820; Dun Laoghaire 47,920. President in 1956, Sean T. 


KILLARNEY LAKE seen from the ruins of Ross castle, Ireland, a view of part 
of the famous estate sold in 1956 to a U.S. businessman 


IRELAND, REPUBLIC OF 


O’Kelly (Sean T. O. Ceallaigh) ; prime minister, John A. Costello 
(Sean Ua Coisdealbha). 

History.—In 1956 the serious preoccupations of government, 
opposition and thoughtful sections of the public were economic 
and social rather than political. A disturbing feature was that 
as the year 1955 drew to a close there was little evidence of 
any effort on the part of the public to spend less on imported 
consumer goods, and the deficit on the international trade ac- 
count remained. In Jan. 1956 a provisional return of trade 
showed a heavy deficit, and it was recognized that something 
was necessary to bring about a better equilibrium. Fortunately, 
the amount of external assets remained substantial but, as the 
Central bank reports stressed, these reserves could not last in- 
definitely. In March the government imposed a schedule of spe- 
cial levy duties on a wide range of less-essential imports. Some 
of these duties were later found to weigh on industries. A duty 
on newsprint for instance affected not only newspapers but vari- 
ous other interests. 

Despite some pessimism outside the government, revenue came 
in quite satisfactorily and by the end of the first half of 1956 a 
total of £53,592,000 was raised or £2,488,773 more than in the 
corresponding period of 1955. On the other hand expenditure 
was £3,468,324 higher. In the early summer a state loan for 
£20,000,000 was floated but the response of the public fell short 
of that amount and underwriters (the banks) had to supply the 
greater part of the loan. Previously the government-sponsored 
Electricity Supply board floated a stock loan of £10,000,000 
which was oversubscribed. 

Emigration was subject to much discussion. In April a special 
census of population was made to ascertain inter alia the inci- 
dence of emigration since 1951. A provisional return indicated 
that the resident population had declined by 65,771 (44,500 
males, 21,271 females), and by comparing this figure with the 
national increase of population (excess of births over deaths) 
the net emigration was estimated at 200,358 (109,221 males, 
91,137 females) or an average of 40,072 per annum. At least 
g0% of the emigrants went to Great Britain. The rest left chiefly 
for the United States. 

Generally speaking economic development advanced. A large 
hydroelectric development was completed near Cork. The Lee 
river was dammed at two points to form reservoirs or lakes cover- 
ing 3,000 ac. of farm land. Agricultural development continued 


nd improved production would depend on the balancing of the 
xport-import trade. Tourism ranked second to agricultural prod- 
face as a money earner, bringing into Ireland approximately 
}£39,000,000 in 1955. 

Much was expected in connection with the establishment of a 
large oil refinery at Whitegate inside Cork harbour but develop- 
ment of the site required by the company was rather slow. 
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00,000, (Feb. 1956) £92,400,000. Gold and foreign exchange (March 
1955) U.S. $579,000,000, (March 1956) U.S. $489,000,000. 
| Foreign Trade.— (1955) Imports £204,340,000; exports £110,260,000. 
ain sources of imports: U.K. 53%: other sterling area 9%: continental 
.P.U. (European Payments Union) countries 16%; U.S. and Canada 12%. 
}} fain destinations of exports: U.K. 87%; continental E.P.U. 5%; U.S. and 
manada 3%. 
Transport and Communications.—Roads (1953) 80,600 km. Motor vehicles 
Mn use (1954): passenger 122,800, commercial 39,000. Railways (including 
f cross-border systems, 1955): 4,700 km.; freight, ton-km. (1955) 484,800,- 
Woo. Air transport (1955): passenger-km. 138,600,000; freight, ton-km. 
9,178,000. Navigable inland waterways (1953) 800 km. Telephones (Jan. 
W955) 109,734. Licensed radio receivers (1954) 428,000. 
| Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses): 
Biheat 430,000 (497,000); oats 610,000 (483,000); barley 268,000 (170,- 
Wo); rye 3,000 (3,000); potatoes 2,114,000 (2,284,000); flax fibre 
11954) 700, (1953) 2,200. Livestock: (Jan. 1956) cattle 4,069,500; 
meep 2,484,400; pigs (Sept. 1955) 805,000; poultry (1954) 16,062,050; 
jrses (Sept. 1954) 313,000; goats (1953) 46,176. Miscellaneous produc- 
on (metic tons, 1955): milk 2,040,000; beet sugar, raw 92,000; wool 
W000; (1954) pork 89,000; beef and veal 80,000. Fish landings (1954) 
8,700 metric tons. 
i industry.—Production (1955): coal 198,000 metric tons; cement 682,- 
; De metric tons; electricity 1,532,400,000 kw.hr.; manufactured gas 186,- 
Wbo,000 cu.m. Index of industrial production (1955; 1953100) 105. 
dnemployment (1954) 8.1%; (1955) 6.8%; (March 1956) 8.1%. 


Data presented in the three parts of this 
ron and Steel. article are based on statistics available in 
fov. 1956 from the U.S. bureau of mines, except as otherwise 
poted. 

iron Ore.—Table I gives data on world output of iron ore by 
Duntries producing more than 100,000 tons a year. In 1955 
banada more than doubled its 1954 production of iron ore as a 
esult of greatly expanded operations, and Venezuela increased 
s production by more than 3,000,000 tons. These countries sup- 
Biied the bulk of the U.S. imports of iron ore in 1955. In the 
‘Wxst half of 1956 Canada produced 6,353,760 short tons, Vene- 
Waela 5,428,640 and Peru 1,537,760 tons. Iron ore imports for 
snsumption in the U.S. in this period totalled 13,449,726 (Vene- 
Buela 6,353,760, Canada 3,757,133 and Peru 1,156,981 tons, or 
early 76% of total U.S. iron ore imports). 
Table |.— World Production of Iron Ore 


(In thousands of short tons) 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


hited States . . . . 109,810 130,486 109,669 132,1 55 87,465 115,368 
MOG 2 . 2 «e's 3,606 4,680 5,272 6,510 7,361 17,327 
WEP ic els © 0 s 2,190 2,653 3,355 3,987 3,385 4,575 
bile cs oe ew 3,280 3,585 2,435 2,387 Ne 2: 1,887 
enezuela . « «+ + 218 1,400 2,172 Zool 5,976 9,302 
Wtrid. 2 2 © « © 2,049 2,612 2,924 3,039 2,999 3,128 
echoslovakia . . - 2,000 2,200 2,600 2,500 2,500 2,900 
Haret bees sre 33,089 38,802 44,882 46,790 48,308 55,468 
lermany. « « « « « 12,356 14,898 17,919 17,457 16,001 19,052 
eat Britain . . « « 14,519 16,550 18,180 17,715 17,424 18,116 
amembourg. . + « + 4,238 6,200 7,986 7,904 6,489 7,942 
POINs « 6 2 2 6 6 2.202 2,633 3,156 PES) 3,213 4,284 
weden . 2. «+ + 6 « 15,352 16,959 18,683 18,721 16,893 18,873 
Seereetcls i). 23) €49;000? 52,900? 55,1002 66,000? 71,000? 79,000? 
yigoslavia . - + + « 806 642 745 876 i220 1,541 
Pigmaty. 0 0 8 ee 3,321 4,096 4,397 4,307 4,825 5,115 
PGMs « «© « o 6 o 1,003 1,287 1,537 1,699 1,798 1,671 
lilippines . - - s - 660 995 1,290 1,343 1,571 1,580 
Une heTas a isis of 0 2,836 3,112 3,408 3,735 3,226 3,964 
rocco, French . . « 356 588 718 561 369 342 
rocco, Spanish . - 948 1,033 1,030 1,087 1,026 ie? 
Werra leone .. + + 1,306 1,278 1,544 1,532 915 1,491 
Wbuth Africa . 2 © - 1,311 1,566 1,939 2,173 2,087 2,204 
ae 2,649 2,728 3,006 3,695 3,941 4,001 


276,000 324,900 328,400 372,400 337,000 410,200 
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Table !l.—Data on Iron Ore in the United States 
(In thousands of short tons) 


1950 ie 
Case 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955t 
Production . . . . 140,828 170,367 143,796 175,406 122,040 

} 5 i h y i i 159,408 
Cheers + + ee © 108,492 134,581 112,234 139,149 94,911 128,467 
un nderground . . . 32,337 35,786 31,563 36,257 27,128 30,941 
eens + +e + « 141,010 170,330 143,796 175,406 120,831 161,558 
te consumers . . . 78,885 95,196 78,793 91,562 54,167 77,349 
© concentrators . . 62,125 75,134 65,003 83,844 66,665 84,210 

aba vie ble ore i ; 

roduction . . . 4. 9496 130,485 109,668 132,154 87,465 115 
Shipped direct. . . 78,746 95,516 78,802 92,024 54,996 74950 
Concentrated . . . 25,548 28,794 24,682 32'661 25,917 32/623 
a intered| 4. 3 5. 4,872 5,539 5,509 6,778 6,552 7,992 
5 aematite ..... 97,615 113,715 93,537 11 4,860 74,348 104,117 
prom Oy o 0046 2,929 3,377 3,057 2,507 2,557 PIYEN 
ahs Vere. 8,621 12,757 25397. 14,096 9,624 7,336 
ipments. « . . « «. 169,496 130,178 109,729 131,961 86,148 119,030 
mports. . 6 2 2. 9,220 11,356 10,932 12,403 15,792 26,275 
pend seer ahs 545 500 74 24 33 23 
razil ey fel oh Ye wt 775 1,162 1,132 513 667 1,131 
British West Africa . Zio 286 244 259 28) "896 
Canada ar Ss. are 2,082 2,197 2,041 2,062 3,960 11,281 
Chile 5S al or Onc 2,875 3,099 2,085 2,647 1,864 1,186 
liberia Ab Mien - i23 641 796 857 989 
pence vite Cate iO 214 190 162 271 158 197 
Me inte ie these tale - - _ 946 2,163 1,741 
wedeny is. «ici. 2,282 2,825 2,364 2,349 1,544 1,368 
Venezuela . . . . = 711 2,067 2,184 5,210 7,995 
Exports. Econ uohae) Mo ike 2,845 4,848 5,737 4,762 3592 5,959 
Consumption. . . . . 119,404 128,618 11 2,717 136,780 113,258 145,609 


*Revised and completed. Preliminary. 


Output of iron ore in the United States rose from 87,465,000 
short tons in 1954 to 115,368,000 tons in 1955 of which the 
Lake Superior district provided about 79%. In the first half of 
1956 iron ore output totalled 50,184,044 tons, 75% of which 
originated in the Lake Superior area. Of the shipments of iron 
ore, totalling 46,151,599 tons, 73% was from the Lake Superior 
area. 

The $190,000,000 taconite processing plant at Silver Bay, 
Minn., was dedicated in Oct. 1956. When operating at full speed 
it would supply huge tonnages of crude iron. Bulk samples of 
Lake Superior taconite were analyzed and classified by metal- 
lurgical type in 1955 by the U.S. bureau of mines. These studies 
were continued into 1956, since full utilization of this ore would 
require solutions of many complex and difficult processing prob- 
lems. Taconite is an extremely hard iron ore found in both 
magnetic and nonmagnetic types. Facilities at magnetic taconite 
operations were being expanded steadily, eventually to provide 
30,000,000 tons of iron ore agglomerates. Dock facilities at 
Taconite Harbor, Minn., progressed satisfactorily in 1956. 

The U.S. bureau of mines announced in mid-1956 that it would 
speed research on iron. It planned to investigate iron ore de- 
posits in the north-central-western states and conduct laboratory 
studies to develop methods of beneficiating low-grade ferrous 
materials in ten western states. Also, further research in bene- 
ficiating and agglomerating low-grade red ores and iron-bearing 
sandstones of southeastern U.S. was to be intensified. 

Pig lron.—World production of pig iron increased in 1955, as 
shown in Table III. Output in the United States rose to a new 
high in 1955 (see Table IV) and was 33% greater than in 1954. 
Nearly all pig iron produced iocally is consumed in the U.S.— 
more than 75% in steelmaking. The leading states that consume 
most of the iron ore and pig iron for steelmaking are Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. Improved use of fuel at furnaces 


Table IIl.— World Production of Pig Ironand Ferroalloys 
(In thousands of short tons) 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

‘Australiaitte ts «1.6 .° 1,472 1,484 1,739 2,064 2,079 2,010 
Austrial. <6 0 « « e 977 1,159 1,295 1,456 91,493 1,662 
Belgium. . 2. ee ee 4,073 5,366 5,280 4,648 5,092 5,872 
Ganadarst «ie «) -) -) « 2,498 2,819 2,914 3166) 2327. 3,380 
Czechoslovakia. . » « 2,1802 2,290? 2,570?  3,075% 3,100? 3,310? 
Francesicie tte 0. * 1 8,641 9,753 10,894 678 9,855 12,220 
Sadar tec) 1s) ke 1,856 2,612 2,811 2,626 2,752 3,174 
Germany ... © « « 10,811 12,166 14,912 14,023 15,228 19,821 
Great Britain. . . « « 10,822 10,868 12,015 12,516 13,309 13,966 
Indidu c.vemicys sere. ou 1,860 2,043 2,076 1,990 2,197 2,154 
Wapansesi tes) ee 2,534 3,557 3,952 S29 23% 5,990 
Luxembourg . . « « « 2,755 3,480 3,391 3,000 3,086 3,401 
Poland . ss. « « « 1,640? 1,786 2,028 2,601 2,932 3,439 
ESISIRSi ee ee se 21,5002? 24,800? 27,800? 30,200? 33,400? 36,7002 
United States. . « + « 66,371 72,472 63,391 77,201 59,752 79,263 


Total. . . «+ + 148,000 166,000 168,000 186,000 175,500 211,500 
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Table \V.—Data on Pig Iron and Ferroalloys in the U.S. 


(In thousands of short tons) 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955* 
Pig Iron 
i Be 681320) 64,000 70,278 61,308 74,853 57,948 76,849 
Sone. : : be 52,219 64,626 70,250 61,235 64,163 57,783 77,300 
pera? eka TOO! 796." 1,086 380 590 291284 
Exports. . . + « 2 81 7 7 ES roe 
i . . . 53,447 64,943 71,414 61,551 74,708 58,6 5 
Slee ECAC 6,939 8,669 9,664 8,059 8,868 7,004 9,259 
Open-hearth . . 41,783 50,946 56,055 49,374 61,307 48,632 63,750 
Bessemer. + + + 4,612 5,170 5,551 3,999 4,351 2,849 3,933 
Electric. «© « « « 108 154 144 119 182 178 274 
eae 336 1,805 2,415 
i ee ae 1,544 1,871 2,194 2,083 2 i F 
ies SPSS ie 1,425 1,982 2,207 2,038 2,209 1,703 2,542 
Ferromanganese - 560 731 aS et ie 800+ rt: At 
i lei Oc 54 65 7 2 
nag ore 590 795 846 761 773 395§ 913§ 
Oilers: +) steer « 221 391 488 539 536 308 615 


*Preliminary. {Includes also silicomanganese and briquets. {Included in “others.” 
§Includes silvery iron also. 
lowered the ratio of coke to pig iron equivalent, leading to a 
saving of 2,900,000 tons of coke in 1955 (see Coke). An even 
higher output of pig iron was expected in 1956. 

Steel._—Table V shows an increase in world production of steel 
in 1955, to which the United States contributed largely. Details 
of the U.S. situation are given in Table VI. India planned to in- 
crease its 1955 steel capacity of 1,750,000 long tons to 6,000,000 
tons in the next few years. 


Table V.— World Production of Steel 


(In thousands of short tons) 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

Australia. . 2 6 se 1,597 1,606 1,839 2,288 2,476 2,460 
PAU Be A te ae 1,044 1,133 1,166 1,415 1,822 2,010 
Belgium . . - + © « 4,163 5,571 5,585 4,900 5,431 6,403 
Gdanada ss -e. = « 3,384 3,569 3,703 4,115 3,195 4,529 
Czechoslovakia . .. 3,186? 3,8702 4,1 802 4,880? 5,070? 5,400? 
France. « « 6 « « - 9,528 10,828 11,941 10,951 11,714 12,632 

Sadhatcesis fe cis (2,092 2,869 3,112 2,959 3,094 3,483 
Germany. . . . ~ + 14,458 14,888 17,423 16,998 19,218 23,519 
Hinganvenmos! 1 tulbloo 1,422 1,608 1,701 1,644 1,797 
India. . . « oe 1,610 1,680 1,768 1,688 1,887 1,905 
J¥aly's) ites. ese a 2,604 3,376 3,897 3,858 4,637 5,947 
Japan. . 6 « se « 5,333 7,167 7,703 8,446 8,543 10,371 
Luxembourg. . . «+ 2,702 3,392 3,309 2,931 3,117 3,555 
Poland. « « «+ « « PSHE? 3,078 3,509 3,973 4,370 4,905 
Sweden . 2. . 6 6 « 1,584 1,658 1,836 1,939 2,028 2,344 
US.S-Re 1 GT os) sree + 29,8002 34,600? 38,000? 42,000? 45,6002 50,0002 
United Kingdom . . . 18,248 17,515 18,389 19,723 20,742 22,166 
United States . . . . 96,836 105,200 93,168 111,610 88,312 117,036 

Total. . . . . « « 208500 232,600 233,200 259,000 246,900 296,300 


In 1955 the steel industry in the United States reported an 
output that topped all previous high records. It was more than 
34% higher than in 1954 and about 5% over the previous high 
of 1953. 

Capacity for steelmaking in the U.S. increased from 128,360,- 
ooo tons in 1955 to 133,459,000 tons in 1956. The operating 


IRON AND STEEL EXHIBIT opened in 
Smithsonian institution, Washington, 
gift of the Bethlehem Steel company 


the Arts and Industries building of the 
D.C., in Jan. 1956, The exhibit was a 


Table VI.—Steel Industry in the U.S. 


(In thousands of short tons) ‘| 
1950 195] 1952 1953 1954 1955 
acity, Dec. 31*. . 99,393 104,230 108,588 117,547 125,828 128,363 
Panes . ee ee ©6©96,836 105,200 93,168 111,610 88,311 1 17,036 
Basic open-hearth . 85,662 92,387 82,143 99,828 80,019 104,804 
Acid open-hearth. . 601 779 703 645 308 555) 
Bessemer. « mae 4,535 4,891 3,524 3,856 2,548 3,320 
Electricharauet 6) ents 6,039 7,142 6,798 7,280 5,436 8,357 
Shipments. . . . - - 72,232 78,929 68,004 80,152 63,153 84,717 
Domestic . . . . - 69,660 76,165 64,733 77,472 60,619 81,134 
Exports is meaien ons 2,566 2,764 3,271 2,680 2,534 3,58am 


*For 1954 and 1955, included in oxygen converted capacity installed the latter part of 
1954. 


rate was 93% in 1955, compared with 71% of capacity in 1954. 3 
Consumption of ferroalloys also hit a new high record in 1955. 
(See also FoREIGN INVESTMENTS.) (F. E. H.; B. B. M.) @ 


Iron and Steel Institute, American: see SociETIES AND” 
AssociaTIONS, U.S. 
aes United States.—Sufficiency of irrigation water 
Irr gation. supplies in the mountain and Pacific states varied” 
widely during 1956. August inventories showed them ranging 
from normal or better in the Pacific northwest and in California 
north of the San Joaquin valley, to good in coastal and north-— 
ern Rocky mountain areas, subnormal on the plains where sum- 
mer rainfall was inadequate, and very low in the Colorado and 
Rio Grande basins. In the southwest generally, from Texas to 
Arizona, stored supplies were low and irrigators had to depend 
on pumping from wells. In May, ground water levels in key wells _ 
observed by the federal geological survey were at record or near-_ 
record lows in southern California, Arizona and New Mexico. — 
Levels were below average in most of the south, southwest and. 
midcontinent areas but above average in the northeast and well 
above average in the northwest. However, only in the far west” 
and the southwest was a definitely continuing decline observed; 
in most other areas, the survey concluded, nature either had 
brought or was expected to bring the usable levels back to normal 
positions, notwithstanding increasing demands of irrigation and 
other users. i 

Preliminary reports of the 1954 federal census of agriculture, _ 
issued in 1956, disclosed the extent of the recent advances in 
irrigation, not only in the western states but also throughout the 
south and east (see Table). In the 17 mountain and Pacifi¢e 
states, the irrigated land in farms increased from 24,270,566 ac. 
in 1949 to 26,901,747 ac. in 1954, although the number of farms 
reporting irrigation declined from 281,476 to 279,625. In the 
three southern states where irrigation had long been practised 
extensively—Arkansas, Louisiana and Florida—irrigated acreage 
increased substantially, notably because of the expansion of the 
rice industry in the first two states and the orchard and trucking 
industries in Florida. Rice also had much to do with the acreage 
growth in Missouri and Mississippi, but in those states as in 
others, truck orchards and pastures relied increasingly on irri- 
gation, mostly from wells, for moisture in critically dry periods. 
The over-all increase in number of irrigated farms in the 48 
states was from 305,059 to 319,965; irrigated acres increased 
from 25,787,442 to 29,484,059. The leading state was California, 
with 7,048,792 ac. despite a decline in the number of irrigated 
farms; Texas was second, with 4,706,017 ac. and an increased 
number of farms. 

Conditions favouring the expansion shown in the table con- 
tinued in 1956, with the federal bureau of reclamation still the 
principal large-scale construction agency. In its 1956 fiscal year 
the bureau added facilities to serve 203,000 ac. with new or 
supplemental water supplies and provided 120,000 kw, of hydro- 
electric generating capacity in multipurpose dams. With these 
completions the agency increased by about $145,000,000 its 
$2,600,000,000 investment in western reclamation and became 


F 


| ’sponsible for the over-all supervision of facilities capable of 
jelivering water to about 7,500,000 ac., or more than one-fourth 
if the total irrigated area of the western states. Crops harvested 
yin the projects in 1955 were valued at $827,700,000. Plans for 
Jarther expansion in fiscal 1957 were to be financed with $144,- 
25,000 of new funds and a carry-over of $29,000,000. The re 
j¢au started construction of 11 new projects, including the com- 
|rehensive Colorado river storage enterprise, approval of which 
pas granted after long consideration by congress. Completion 
a this, the largest reclamation project in point of dollar authori- 
jition ($760,000,000) was expected to take several decades. 


Construction of four storage units and 11 participating proj- 
jtts in Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming was author- 
red, and feasibility investigations were ordered for 25 associated 
rojects. Largest of the proposed storage units was Glen canyon 
um and reservoir with capacity of 26,000,000 ac.-ft. The con- 
te dam would rise approximately 700 ft. above river bedrock 
joout 13 mi. south of the Utah-Arizona boundary, where a power 
rant with installed capacity of 800,000 kw. would be built. 
framing gorge reservoir, on Green river in Utah, would have a 
borage capacity of almost 4,000,000 ac.-ft., created by a dam 
wo ft. high. The power plant would have an installed capacity of 
},,000 kw. The two other storage units, of smaller capacities, 
}ere to be built on San Juan river in New Mexico and Gunnison 
jer in Colorado. 

‘Acceleration of the irrigation expansion in eastern and south- 


Irrigation in the United States, 1954 and 1949 


Farms reporting Irrigated land in 


State irrigation farms (acres) 
1954 1949 1954 1949 

stern states 
Arizona . 6,679 7,822 1,168,165 963,560 
California . 84,476 90,755 7,048,792 6,438,324 
Colorado 23,354 27,121 2,202,921 2,872,348 
Idaho 28,204 29,413 2,324,120 2,137,237 
Kansas 2,736 1,166 331,551 138,686 
Montana. 13,114 13,457 1,890,722 1,716,792 
Nebraska . 12,503 9,680 1,171,623 876,259 
Nevada 2,509 QING. 567,069 727,498 
New Mexico . a ho ce 11,686 12,691 645,730 655,287 
BorinDakola. «ss « «1 « 413 304 44,540 35,294 
Oklahoma . Be Uti 1,621 466 107,981 34,071 
CENTS A Spoons ame 19,827 17,663 1,490,397 1,306,810 
maenthDakotdensts. «! alle « 923 807 90,471 78,069 
Texas Sa neers 26,318 21,427 4,706,017 3,131,534 
Utoh . 19,406 21,126 1,072,682 1,137,995 
Washington 18,727 16,928 777 834 589,035 
Wyoming tei 7,129 7,831 1,261,132 1,431,767 
Subtotal, 17 states 279,625 281,476 26,901,747 24,270,566 

}ithern states 
| Arkansas 6,213 3,060 857,930 422,107 
Fiorida 5,799 6,075 428,392 365,421 
Louisiana sc 6,898 7,438 706,627 576,775 
Subtotal, 3 states . 18,910 16,573 1,992,949 1,364,303 

ern and southern states 

NGO Gc ei) sige o  6 452 34 16,658 560 
monnecticut. ©. « « « 6 « 405 280 11,975 8,088 
MGI W Cries ieiien sc) lop iste i se 81 10 5,553 404 
BS GOFGIC ey emcee eo al 1,268 139 23,973 3,161 
MOIS tacts outs See eben 266 139 6,789 1,510 
Bdicnam sme te is, sie ercs = 443 164 11,749 5,339 
RESO Ueece steyelioghetcset © Ss, \'° 136 76 2,396 1,386 
i! Kentucky mae etete pers 1,226 67 13,434 485 
PACING site lys athe wala srayin fis 87 123 1,097 2,299 
i\@acryland ~~ < . » « « « 235 30 8,344 697 
| Massachusetts ts 1,366 1,053 22,683 18,507 
BINEAICRIQGM cas us sso oe 1,408 995 23,473 13,901 
i) Minnesota. . . . 2 - ss 347 274 9,207 4,235 
iL BMessissippi’.. «se 8 1,703 44 132,490 5,086 
NGNSSOUlfam ts Ue) 2 se se 752 142 32,998 2,089 
li New Hampshire. . . . ~~ 61 51 942 622 
|| New Jersey a et WE 1,033 58,912 28,117 
|| New York. . . 1,675 888 59,024 19,248 
[North Caroling... 2s 2,704 96 25,423 2,083 
Te One eer ae 847 458 15,679 5'706 
}i Pennsylvania. . . .. +: 883 287 17,950 7,251 
|| Rhode Island . ES oe 43 52 1,009 1,631 
South Carolina... ..- 748 84 22,983 6,408 
| Tennessee . to O me 1,094 35) 22,548 1,012 
\ Vermont 55 22 689 303 
}\ Virginia. . . 763 71 21,805 2,817 
}\ West Virginia .....- 62 9 1,381 40 
Bi Wisconsin . . . 2 6 + © 545 354 18,199 9,781 
Subtotal, 28 states 21,430 7,010 589,363 152,573 
* Total, 48 states 319,965  305,059* 29,484,059 25,7 87,442* 


jotals for 1949 do not include, for District of Columbia, two farms, 13 ac. 


PLASTIC IRRIGATION PIPE easily rolled and carried to various parts of a 
field, a polyviny! chloride hose weighing 58 Ib. per 100 ft. developed by Trinity 
Products, Inc., in 1956. Regularly spaced tubes attached to the main pipe 
make possible irrigation of crops by rows 


ern states continued. In July, a northeastern exploratory confer- 
ence on water rights legislation, irrigation and small watershed 
development was called by the New York joint legislative 
committee on interstate co-operation. The conference was in- 
formed that about 70,000 New York farmers were using supple- 
mental irrigation. In attendance were representatives from nine 
northeastern states. Of concern was the absence of legal safe- 
guards for rights to water without which northeastern farmers 
were declared hesitant about investing further in irrigation sys- 
tems. A more dependable right than that afforded by the common 
law was sought. Many other eastern and southern states were 
seeking similar legislative protection. 

Mexico.—Final control of the lower Rio Grande was expected 
to be brought about by Anzalduas dam, construction of which 
was begun under supervision of the international boundary and 
water commission. Ultimate cost was estimated at $5,000,000, 
to be met equally by Mexico and the United States. The site of 
the dam was 8 mi. south of McAllen, Tex., and downstream from 
the recently completed Falcon dam. Although the structure was 
planned for flood control primarily and United States interest 
was confined to that feature, the Mexican government intended 
to use it to firm up the diversion of water through Anzalduas 
canal, the principal artery of a government-built irrigation sys- 
tem designed to complete the agricultural development of 500,- 
000 ac. around Matamoros. (See also Dams; FLoops AND FLoop 
ConTROL; SOIL CONSERVATION. ) (P; A: E.) 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Irrigation Farming (1951). 


The year 1956 saw the Moslem world starting off well 
Islam. in its efforts to raise its cultural standards but progress 
was considerably hindered by the genera! political unrest. Even 
so it became more and more conscious of the cultural affinities 
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that existed between its various component parts, and the radio 
and press were used extensively to emphasize their importance. 
In all Moslem countries efforts toward the yearly extinction of 
illiteracy by voluntary and official means figured prominently. 
This was particularly true of Jordan and the principality of Ku- 
wait, which spent £7,000,000 on new schools in 1956 and had 
more than 12,000 scholars in its various schools. In Egypt, which 
built more than soo primary schools during the year, it was 
stated by the minister of education that by 1962 there would be 
4,000,000 scholars studying in primary schools. The new Univer- 
sity of Assuit, which could not start its academic career in 1955, 
began to function in 1956. 

The period under review gained in importance as a result of 
the independence of Tunisia and Morocco, where the educational 
institutes hitherto controlled by the French came under the 
control of their own nationals. Cultural activities also were stim- 
ulated by visits between the heads of some of the Moslem states. 
The president of the Islamic republic of Pakistan and the king 
of Iraq visited Turkey; the shah of Iran and the king of Saudi 
Arabia went on state visits to India and the president of Pakistan 
visited Afghanistan. Some Moslem countries sent delegations on 
tours to non-Moslem countries to establish cultural contacts. 
Turkey, for instance, sent a delegation in October to Latin- 
American countries where it had no permanent cultural repre- 
sentation. 

In February Pakistan convened a conference of its envoys to 
the middle east. The conference expressed the view that the 
happy relations existing with the countries of the middle east 
should be further strengthened by increased commercial and 
cultural exchanges. The government of Pakistan offered middle 
eastern countries facilities for the training of their students in 
Pakistan’s educational institutions. The sixth session of the 
Pakistan History conference held in Karachi in January called 
upon the Pakistan Historical society to rewrite the history of 
the period of Moslem supremacy in the subcontinent of India. 

A cultural conference of the Arab league countries held its 
session in February for the first time on the soil of Saudi Arabia 
under the chairmanship of one of the foremost littérateurs of 
the Arab world, Taha Husain. A conference of the Arab Men of 
Letters met in September at Damascus, Syr., to discuss ways and 
means of keeping the Arabs informed of the new cultural move- 
ments in various parts of the Arab world, and the cultural section 
of the Arab league announced that it would offer prizes for the 
best books dealing with the problems of regenerating the Arab 
cultural heritage. The league also decided to open cultural insti- 
tutions in Sao Paulo, Braz., Buenos Aires, Arg., Boston, Mass., 
and Djakarta, Indon., where there were large Arabic-speaking 
colonies, and a conference of Arab states consisting of the rep- 
resentatives of Jordan, Syria, Iraq, Tunis and Kuwait met in 
August to co-ordinate the problems affecting the historical monu- 
ments in those countries. (A. Mp.) 


Isle of Man: see Great Britain & NortHERN IRELAND, 
UNITED KiNcpom oF. 


Israel A republic, proclaimed on May 14, 1948, Israel is 
= bounded north by Lebanon, east by Syria and Jordan, 
south by Egypt and west by the Mediterranean. Area: 7,984 
sq.mi. Pop.: (Nov. 1948 census) 782,000, including 716,678 Jews; 
(1956 est.) 1,827,000, including about 1,592,000 Jews. Religion: 
mainly Jewish but in 1953 there were 127,000 Moslems, 18,000 
Druses and 41,000 Christians. Chief towns (pop., 1953 est.): 
Jerusalem (cap., Israeli part only) 143,500; Jaffa-Tel Aviv 354,- 
500; Haifa 153,500. President of the republic in 1956, Teas 
Ben-Zvi; prime minister, David Ben-Gurion. 

History.—The year 1956 was dominated by the impact of 


world events on Israel. It began with the repercussions to the 
pronouncement made at the supreme soviet in Moscow on 
Dec. 29, 1955, by N. S. Khrushchev, the first secretary of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. “From the first days of its 
existence the state of Israel has taken a hostile and threatening 
position towards its neighbours,” he said. This new Soviet policy 
toward Israel was welcomed on New Year’s day by the spokes- 
man of the Arab league in Cairo. He told a correspondent that 
“the Arabs now know that they can count on Russia’s moral and 
material support in their dispute with Israel. The Arabs need 
no longer forego the opportunity of making use of such support.” 

It was against this background that the knesset met on Jan. 2. 
David Ben-Gurion, the premier, outlined the government’s atti- 
tude. He said: “We shall be answerable to our conscience if we 
do not see with open eyes the danger of attack which is fast 
approaching from Egypt.” The cabinet, he insisted, was strongly 
opposed to a preventive war. “We prefer peace even to victory 
in war,” he concluded. But in the weeks that followed the em- 
phasis remained more on war than on peace. There was a recur- 
rence of incidents on the Egyptian border. On Jan. 15 King 
Hussein of Jordan said in a broadcast to the nation that the Arab 
legion would “soon reconquer Palestine.” 

However, events outside the country impinged on the apparent 
drift to war. On Jan. 19 the United Nations Security council by 
a unanimous vote of its rr members condemned Israel in strong 
terms for the retaliatory raid against Syrian positions in which 
about 50 Syrians were killed and 29 taken prisoner. The Soviet 
delegate, Arkady Sobolev, had made it clear that the Soviet 
Union would support a Syrian move to have Israel expelled from 
the United Nations. But five days later, Dag Hammarskjold, the 
UN secretary-general, paid his first visit to Israel. He stayed 
for 39 hours, had talks with the premier and with Moshe Sharett, 
the foreign minister, before leaving for an equally brief visit to 
Cairo. 

There later came a momentary relaxation in the drift to war 
when Ben-Gurion announced that Israel would not proceed for 
the time being with the project of diverting the Jordan river 
waters in the demilitarized zone between Israel and Syria. But 
the relief was only temporary. On Feb. 28 the Israeli ambassador 
in Washington called on Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
for a definite answer to the request for arms from the United 
States. He did not get it, but the U.S. government did agree to 
France’s selling 12 Mystére jet fighters to Israel. 

There followed a period of uncertainty, heightened by the 
public differences between London and Washington on middle 
east policy and especially on the evaluation of Col. Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. On April 5 an Israeli patrol was attacked near the settle- 
ment of Kissufim and an artillery duel started. That night Israeli 
forces shelled Gaza in retaliation. 

A new factor of uncertainty developed as it became known that 
strong personal differences had arisen between the Israeli pre- 
mier and the foreign minister. On June 4 the Security council 
passed a British-sponsored resolution from which the desirability 
of a “mutually agreed solution” to the Palestine problem had 
been deleted. There was a widespread reaction to this UN step. 
It was felt that the Sharett policy of moderation had produced 
no dividends. Two weeks later, on June 17, Sharett formally 
resigned after having been foreign minister for eight years since 
May 14, 1948. He was succeeded by Mrs. Golda Myerson, who 
subsequently changed her name to Meyer or Meir. 

Domestic preoccupations continued awhile but by the second 
week of July there was renewed tension on the Jordan border 
after a number of incidents. The following week Hammarskjold 
paid a second unexpected visit. He spent seven hours alone with 
Ben-Gurion before going to Cairo. But any hopes of calmer co : 
ditions were cancelled out by the Egyptian nationalization 0 


@e Suez canal on July 26. Israel kept itself aloof from the con- 
ct, except for insisting on its right of passage. 
|) During September the question of border security again be- 
yme acute. Within three days there were three major incidents 
hich resulted in 6 Israeli dead and 20 wounded. Israel now be- 
n a series of retaliatory actions against fortified Jordan police 
psts in the area of the incidents. These culminated on Oct. ro 
‘an attack on the village and police post of Kalkiliya (Qalqilya) ; 
3 Jordanians and 18 Israelis were killed, Thereupon Jordan 
ppealed to Iraq under the 1947 treaty to send troops into Jor- 
an, but Israel warned it would take such a move by the Iraqis 
_a casus belli. Thereupon the British government informed 
f}rael that under these circumstances Great Britain would come 
the aid of its ally, Jordan. The night of Oct. 15 was decisive. 
#)a the following day the Iraqis announced that they would not 
ter Jordan. 
Also on Oct. 16 Ben-Gurion warned members of the kvesset 
, t the principal danger was Egypt, not Jordan or Iraq. But at 
pe same time the principal envoys of Israel met in Jerusalem to 
Hscuss Israel’s position. On Oct. 26 it became evident that Israel 
d started to mobilize its reserves, and Pres. Dwight D. Eisen- 
wer appealed to Ben-Gurion to take no forcible action. 
On Oct. 29 the first Israeli units crossed into the Sinai pen- 
eula at Elath, while three other forces moved on the main 
yptian concentrations at Rafa and Abu Ageila in the north. 
Jnree main engagements were fought at Kusseima, Rafa and Abu 
Weeila, and a fourth of a different kind was fought by an Israel 
rachute battalion which had been dropped on the road to 
mailia. Israeli army headquarters later announced that all 
ptians in the peninsula had laid down their arms by the 
Worning of Nov. 5. The entire peninsula except for a ten-mile 
Yedon along the canal had been occupied, as well as the whole 
Hi the Gaza strip. (See also SuEz CANAL CONFLICT.) 
On Nov. 7 Ben-Gurion told the knesset that Israel would stay 
{Sinai and in Gaza until a satisfactory settlement had been 
ached, but in a dramatic midnight broadcast the following 
ry, he told the nation that all Israeli troops would be with- 
nwn from Sinai. The future of Gaza he left still open. 
#7ome Front.—The domestic situation developed mainly in the 
edow of foreign affairs. Development and new building were 
4}. to essentials, as the demands of the armed forces increased. 
‘Aationary pressure continued despite severe financial measures 
Rinst credit expansion; exports remained low and imports were 
= materially reduced. The adverse balance of payments was 
wered again by income from German reparations and from 
titutional funds. The hopes of extensive oil fields were not 
filled though it was hoped that sufficient oil had been tapped 
vsupply Israel with a quarter of its oil requirements. Between 
y 1955 and May 1956 a total of 42,888 immigrants arrived, 
‘WEle 6,646 Jews left the country. In 1954-55, 23,670 persons 
}nigrated. 
‘WSee also RELicious Epucation ; Unirep Nations.) (J. TK) 
ducation.—Schools (1954-55): primary 929, pupils 232,205, teachers 
00; secondary 79, pupils 22,400, teachers 1,250; vocational and agri- 
ural (1953-54) 69, pupils 8,229, teachers 1,028; teacher training 


Theges 24, students 3,394, teachers 420. Institutions of higher educa- 
| (1955-56) students 6,500. i : 

nance and Banking.—Monetary unit: Israeli pound, divided into 1,000 
itoth with a principal exchange rate of IL.1.80 to the U.S. dollar 
ber rate, IL.1.50=U.S. $1). Budget (1955-56 actual): revenue IL.775,- 
(,000, expenditure IL.778,200,000; (1956-57 est.) balanced at IL.775,- 
(000; additional receipts for defense fund under Defence Tax law (est.) 
hut IL.s54,000,000-§55,000,000. Currency circulation (Jan. 1955) IL.- 
600,000, (Jan. 1956) IL.177,100,000. Deposit money (Jan. 
Yeor,800,000, (Jan. 1956) IL.240,000,000. Gold and foreign exchange 
lm. 1955) U.S. $69,000,000, (Jan. 1956) U.S. $80,500,000. 

horeign Trade.—(1955) Valued at U.S. dollar 0.56=1 Israeli pound. 
orts IL.585,970,000; exports IL.158,690,000. Main sources of im- 
fs: U.S. and Canada 30%; U.K. 10%; continental E.P.U. (European 
ments Union countries) 36% (mainly Turkey, Finland). Main destina- 
s of exports: U.K. 19%; U.S. and Canada 20%; continental E.P.U. 
4%. Main exports: citrus fruits 36%; industrial diamonds 23%. 
\ransport and Communications.— Motor vehicles in use (1954): passenger 
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16,085, commercial (including buses) 20,669. Railways (1 : 400 km.; 
Passenger-km, (1954) 200,000,000; freight Pen a 
Shipping: merchant vessels of 100 gross tons and over (July 1955) 38; 
total tonnage 122,235. Air transport (1955): passenger-km. 141,432,000: 
freight ton-km. 3,528,000. Telephones (Jan. 1955) 57,178. Radio receiving 
sets (1954) 234,274. 

Agriculture.—Cereal production (metric tons, 1953-54): wheat 34,000; 
barley 89,000; oats 13,260. Miscellaneous production (metric tons, 1955; 
1954 in parentheses): olives 4,000 (22,000); bananas 17,000 (11,000); 
(1955): wines 3,843 kl.; figs 6,000; (1954): olive oil 4,000; peanuts 
16,660; oranges and tangerines 395,000; grapefruit 62,000; lemons, limes, 
etc. 13,000. Livestock (1954-55): cattle 79,167; sheep 98,000; goats 
(1954) 47,000; chickens (1954) 3,659,000. Fish landings (1955) 9,002 
metric tons (of which 5,606 metric tons for breeding). 

Industry.—Production (metric tons, 1955): Salt 20,290; superphosphates 
TOI,309; cement 663,000; electricity 1,258,000,000 kw.br. Index of pro- 
duction (Dec. 1955; 1954100) 107. New buildings completed (1955) 
1,786,800 sq.m. ground area; industrial diamonds (exports, value 1954) 
IL.5,607,000. 


ENCYCLOP DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Israel (1955); Jerusalem—The 
Holy City (1951); Major Religions of the World (Development and 
Rituals) (1954); Planning Our Foreign Policy (Problems of the Middle 
East) (1955). 


Italian Literature One of the most striking aspects of 

« post-World War II Italian culture is 
the literature of protest. Mindful of the moral experiences un- 
dergone during the Fascist dictatorship and the war, young 
writers in particular have felt an impelling need to establish a 
concrete relationship between culture and labour, to penetrate 
into and become part of the primitive world of the peasant, to 
be man and brother among men and brothers in order to become 
the voice of the underprivileged multitude who have neither the 
means nor the time to express themselves. And this with the pur- 
pose of correcting the squandering of wealth on the one hand 
and the horrors of poverty on the other, in the firm belief that 
without the democratic progress of the have-nots there can be 
no real democratic progress of the nation as a whole. 

Following the early trends established by Ignazio Silone, Elio 
Vittorini and Carlo Levi, writers turned more and more for sub- 
ject matter to the Italian south with its teeming contemporary 
humanity still living under primordial conditions. 

Ten of the 25 books awarded literary prizes in 1956 dealt with 
the south and of these 9 were written by southerners. The most 
conspicuous contribution, E. Vittorini’s Erica e i suoi fratelli. La 
Garibaldina (Bompiani), consisted of two short novels com- 
posed at a 14-year interval and offering a two-dimensional aspect 
of his art. The first tells of the moral sacrifice of an abandoned 
15-year-old girl for her younger brothers, and the second reports 
the eventful train conversation in Sicily between a belligerent 
old “baroness” and a soldier on leave who both develop into 
symbolic and legendary figures. In Le parole sono pietre (Viareg- 
gio prize, Einaudi) Carlo Levi gave pictorial and poetical sub- 
stance to the plight of the population of a Sicilian district ter- 
rorized by the mafia while government authorities look with 
olympian indifference upon hunger, wretchedness and crime. L. 
Répaci won the newly-instituted Crotone prize for a social novel 
(Un riccone torna alla sua terra, Ceschina) which lays bare 
some of the endemic, unsolved problems that plague the people 
of Calabria. In a humorous and mordant chronicle of a typical 
Sicilian provincial town (Le parrocchie di Regalpetra, Crotone 
prize, Laterza), L. Sciascia reveals what a far cry are its civic 
life and mores from the world of justice, freedom and human 
reason to which all aspire. S. Strati, a former self-educated 
Calabrian mason who, with the financial help of an American 
uncle, became a school teacher, made his literary début with 
La Marchesina (Villa San Giovanni prize, Mondadori), a vigor- 
ous and spontaneous picture of the primitive living conditions 
of his home town stagnating on the margin of national life. 
Two amusing and dramatic tableaux of the precarious existence 
of the white-collar class with its privations, pretensions, ambi- 
tions and office gossip and politics were storied by C. Montella 
(Incendio al catasto, Vallecchi) and N. Palumbo (L’impiegato 
dimposte, Deledda prize, Mondadori). The most striking liter- 
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ary, psycho-sociological monographs on the harsh realities of the 
southern way of life were // cafone all’inferno (Laterza) by the 
humanist T. Fiore, which deals with conditions in Apulia, and 
Banditi a Partinico (Laterza), a well-documented first-hand re- 
port on the inconceivable poverty, squalor and backwardness of 
one of Sicily’s worst sore spots, by D. Dolci. 

The same genuine and deep-seated interest in the lot of those 
living “on the wrong side of the track” prompted another group 
of writers to turn for inspiration to other sections of Italy. 
S, Giannini exposes the trials and tribulations which stalk the 
plain folk of the Po valley in Prati di fieno (Firenze prize, 
Mondadori), and the problems of the Carrara marble quarriers 
in La valle bianca (Hemingway prize, Mondadori); while L. 
Bianciardi and C. Cassola in J minatori della Maremma 
(Laterza) probed into the past and present social conditions of 
the miners in the rapidly developing industrial sections of south- 
ern Tuscany. In five dramatic and facetious stories, all of them 
set in his native Ferrara (Cinque storie ferraresi, Strega prize, 
Einaudi), G. Bassani skilfully linked the individual story of each 
character with national political events of the last half-century. 
E. Pea in Peccati in piazza (Napoli prize, Sansoni), set forth 
the absorbing if harrowing experiences of a young Tuscan 
woman living in an egotistic and narrow-minded milieu who, 
through sin, finds her own redemption. Focusing not on a primi- 
tive southern Italian village but on Rome, capital of Italy and 
centre of the Roman Catholic church, as her field of investiga- 
tion, A. Garofalo, in her thought-provoking Czttadimi si e no 
(Nuova Italia) gives a fair-minded and accurate appraisal of 
the staggering major social problems facing Italy today. 

A considerable number of major and minor writers concerned 
themselves with higher and move restricted aspects of modern 
life. G. Manzini orchestrated on a theme of life and death her 
romantic, ‘“‘crepuscolare’’ love story whose real protagonist is 
the racking cough, “la sparviera” which, hawklike, preys upon 
the existence of a tubercular young artist (La sparviera, Viareg- 
gio prize, Mondadori). A. de Céspedes turned out, if not her 
best, her most significant novel (Prima e dopo, Mondadori) 
which presents a solution to the dilemma of home or career with 
its freedom from family bonds and promise of happiness in the 
world of art, on which were impaled the women characters of 
her earlier novels. The anguish of the humble as they endeavour 
to understand the true reasons behind man’s actions was the 
subject of a profound novel (// testimone, Massimo, Milano) 
by M. Pomilio. 

Ten lively and urban stories by N. Tucci based on his per- 
sonal Italian and American experiences (/I segreto, Garzanti) 
were awarded the Viareggio prize for first works. Minuetto all’ 
Inferno (Einaudi) by E. Zolla, a bizarre satirical and allegorical 
novel which strikes a note against so-called “absolute principles” 
and “eternal values,” also won the first-work Strega prize. A 
witty and wry commentary on prevailing contemporary life and 
customs, particularly those of café society gravitating on Via 
Veneto, was contributed by E. Flaiano in Diario Notturno (Bom- 
piani), a collection of ironic, well-limned essays, reflections, 
anecdotes, tranches-de-vie and profiles. 

The field of poetry yielded a rich harvest. E. Montale took 
the Marzotto prize for La bufera e altro (Neri Pozza), a col- 
lection of austere, grieving poems of consummate metric and 
thythmic skill, allusive and elusive in nature, re-evocations of 
past, present and future swathed in an atmosphere of reality and 
unreality. L. Sinisgalli, scientist and poet of the hermetic school, 
in La vigna vecchia (Mondadori) transforms his family into 
household gods and his native Lucania into a legendary land. 
G. Sbarbaro collected his early poems (Rimanenze, Pesce d’Oro. 
Milano) motivated by an unswerving conviction that life is 
poverty and sorrow comforted only by bits and splinters of hopes 
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past. G. Noventa’s Versi e poesie (Comunita), poems in Venetiat 
dialect in a political and philosophical vein inspired by the con 
temporary scene, were granted the Viareggio prize. The Salent 
award went to the philosopher, A. Capitini, for his unconven 
tional lyrics, Canto corale (Pacini Mariotti, Pisa) animated by ; 
profound universal religious feeling. 

One of the editorial feats of the year was the publication by 
Laterza of the first two volumes of Benedetto Croce’s history 
of Italian literature (La letteratura italiana) edited by Mari 
Sansone, which consists of a careful selection of Croce’s literary 
and historical essays on each literary period and figure of im 
portance. (MjENCe 


| | A republic of southern Europe, Italy is bounded on lane 
ta J. northwest by France, north by Switzerland and Austriz 
and northeast by Yugoslavia. The country includes the whole ot 
the Apennine peninsula, the large Mediterranean islands of Sicily 
and Sardinia and a number of smaller islands. Area: 116,292 
sq.mi. Pop.: (1951 census) 47,218,534; (1956 est.) 48,951,000 
Language: mainly Italian, but in Venezia Tridentina there were 
about 210,000 German-speaking Tyrolese and about 10,00¢ 
speaking Rhaeto-Romance dialects; in the area east of Udine 
there were about 11,200 Slovenes and the population of Val 
d’Aosta (about 6,600) was French-speaking. Religion: mainly 
Roman Catholic (99.6%). Chief towns (pop., 1951 census): 
Rome (cap.) 1,555,773; Milan 1,260,609; Naples 887,327; Turin 
717,245; Genoa 648,078; Palermo 434,502; Florence 342,300; 
Bologna 316,074; Venice 174,632; Catania 294,199; Bari 250, 
189; Messina 168,497; 13 towns with a pop. of from 100,00¢ 
to 200,000. President in 1956, Giovanni Gronchi; prime minis- 
ter, Antonio Segni. 

History.—The political history of Italy during 1956 was domi- 
nated by the problem of Pietro Nenni, the leader of that branch 
of the Italian Socialist party which had remained in alliance 
with the Communists. On May 27 both provincial and communal 
elections were held all over Italy according to a changed elec: 
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: oral law which abolished the system by which groups of parties 
ad gained extra seats on administrative bodies if they were 
upported by more than 50% of the voters. This bonus plan 
(though more practical than strict proportional representation, 
ad outraged the Italian sense of justice. Hence proportional 
presentation was restored for the communes of more than 
0,000 inhabitants, while for the smaller ones the straight ma- 
. rity system was adopted. At the same time, and by agreement 
vith the smaller parties within the government coalition, the 
ame principles were established for the next general election to 
se held in 1958, the senate finally passing the necessary law on 
May 8. 

| The changed system of voting made the local elections on 
May 27 more indeterminate than usual. In the provincial elec- 
‘ons, approximately 9,300,000 votes went to the Christian Dem- 
erats and 8,300,000 to the Communists and the followers of 
Hienni; about 3,000,000 votes went to the moderate secular 
rties and 2,600,000 to the Monarchists and neo-Fascists on 
fe right. The Communists lost ground and Nenni gained it; 
#i the same time the Social Democratic followers of Giuseppe 
ragat, the deputy premier, and even the conservative Liberal 
arty, made gains, while the extreme right did poorly. 

When it came to the setting up of the new municipal admin- 
# trations a stalemate threatened in nearly all the major towns 
«cept Naples where the local shipowner, Achille Lauro, gained 
Hn absolute majority for his dissident Monarchist party. Else- 
Mhere it was not until late in the summer that the mayors and 
ity councils could be finally established. In Milan, for instance, 
tirgilio Ferrari, a Social Democrat, was elected mayor with sup- 
prt from the extreme left; pressure from the right then drove 
m to resign but he was reinstated early in September. Similarly 

Rome the left objected to the new mayor, Umberto Tupini, 
\Christian Democrat, because he depended upon the support of 
e extreme right, but after lengthy disputes he too was ac- 
»pted. In spite of much talk of superimposing administrators 
sminated by the central government recourse was had to this 
‘pedient only in a few smaller communes. 

With the Communists, in the shadow of de-Stalinization, de- 
‘ming and both brands of Socialists gaining, the pressure in 
your of the reunion of the Socialists strengthened. There was 
mch talk about bringing Nenni back into the democratic fold. 
‘Wee Christian Democratic leaders felt very much concerned. 

J: the one hand the party secretary, Amintore Fanfani, who 
pod for ending the coalition and trying to govern with a purely 
nristian Democratic cabinet, disliked the more dangerous com- 
tition promised from a reunited Socialist party. On the other 
itido Gonella, whose views were more conservative, was in 
wour not only of Socialist reunion but also of Christian Demo- 
atic collaboration with Nenni-cum-Saragat because he believed 
at the extreme left might otherwise prove irresistible in the 
ag run. Even so late as October, when the Christian Democratic 
_Wrty congress was held at Trento, at a time when B® Wesel. 
's in retreat in Poland and for the moment in Hungary, Fan- 
ai and Gonella still disputed along these lines. 
fter all kinds of feelers had been tried, Nenni and Saragat 
“t to discuss their problem at Pralognan in Savoy on Aug. 26. 
e chief stumbling block was Nenni’s traditional alliance with 
4» Communist leader, Palmiro Togliatti, which he at one 
yment seemed ready to sacrifice only at the next to announce 
t his links with the Communist party could never be broken. 
Iwas observed that the Communist trade union leader, Giuseppe 
Wittorio, seemed to favour Socialist reunion at his own party’s 
Tense. With the re-emergence of Wladyslaw Gomulka in 
and and with the popular uprising in Hungary in October, 
ni’s reaction of approval was found to be directly opposed 
Togliatti’s pro-Soviet sympathies, but, in condemning the 
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Anglo-French attack on Egypt, Togliatti, Nenni and Saragat 
were all in agreement. In November Togliatti’s approval of the 
Russian occupation of Hungary once again divided his party 
from that of Nenni. 

Economic Position—Economically the discomfiture of the 
Communists became increasingly evident as the year passed. The 
index of industrial production rose from less than 200 (1938 = 
Too) in 1955 to 207 for the first eight months of 1956. This fact, 
together with a modest but perceptible rise in the standard of 
living, combined with the news from the U.S.S.R. to loosen the 
Communist hold. On Jan. 11, after a long period of dispute, all 
state employees (about 1,200,000 persons) were promised an in- 
crease in their pay; in June it was reckoned that the cost of 
living had risen by 4.6% as compared with June 1955, but the 
pay of state employees was up by 6%, that of industrial workers 
by 6.9%, that of transport workers by 7.1% and of agricultural 
workers by 5.2%. 

On Feb. 2 the large typewriter manufacturer Olivetti of Ivrea 
offered to reduce hours of work without reducing pay. By the 
time this promise came into operation in May Fiat had offered 
the same thing to its employees; after negotiations with the 
factory committees an agreement was signed on May 22 ac- 
cording to which, from June 4, all Fiat workers were to work 
two hours less every week for the same pay. In October all the 
E.N.I. (Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi) factories made even bigger 
concessions, reducing their hours of work from 48 to 44 hours 
per week. 

It was not surprising in the circumstances that in the elections 
to the Fiat works committees in March the votes for the Com- 
munist-dominated Confederation of Labour fell from 36.7% 
of the whole to 28.8%; at the same time the vote for the Catho- 
lic trade union representatives increased from 40.5% to 47.2% 
and that for the anti-Communist Socialists from 22.5% to 
23.7%. The relatively prosperous Fiat workers had been de- 
serting the Communist leaders for some time, but the Christian 
and other trade unions increased their support in other factories 
throughout the year; their representatives were in a stronger 
position to negotiate with the employers, and this fact, in con- 
junction with rising production, accounted for the improvement 
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in working conditions. 

In spite of a seasonal improvement in the summer the solid 
body of 2,000,000 unemployed still remained, but there was a 
more serious feeling than before that this need not always be so. 
Although the minister of the budget, Ezio Vanoni, collapsed and 
died on Feb. 16, the Segni government determined to carry out 
his ten-year plan. A ministerial committee was set up for this 
purpose toward the end of July; it consisted of Saragat and the 
ministers of the treasury, of industry and trade, agriculture, 
labour and the minister for the south. Vanoni had allowed for 
an annual increase of 5% in the gross national product, but 
already in 1955 this increase had reached 7.2% and it rose still 
further during 1956. 

Vanoni’s plan was based above all upon the development of 
southern Italy. By the summer of 1956 the progress made in the 
“crusade” for the south was outstanding, for instance, in the 
irrigation and settlement at Metaponto in Lucania, and also in 
Sicily and Sardinia. The government decided to prolong the 
life of the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno, the organization through 
which the south was aided, for a further three years to 1966, 
and an additional 590,000,000,000 lire were voted for the pur- 
pose. The whole position encouraged the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development to agree on Oct. 11 to another 
loan of $7,462,800 for the development of southern Italy, mak- 
ing a total of more than $160,000,000 which had been lent to 
Italy for this purpose. During 1956 the Italian economy was 
appreciably helped by a state Swiss loan to the Italian railways 
on condition that certain improvements should be carried out, 
and by considerable private borrowing on the Swiss money 
market. On July rs it was announced that an Italian group called 
Impresit, which was backed by Fiat, Falk and other big Italian 
firms, had obtained the contract to erect the new dam at Kariba 
in Rhodesia; the value of this contract was estimated at about 
60,000,000,000 lire. It proved possible also to increase the export 
of Italian labour. 

The production of methane gas continued to expand; on the 
other hand the history of Italian oil production during 1956 was 
unsatisfactory. Pending legislation on the distribution of profits 
the oil wells were not exploited, and during the summer those 
discovered in 1955 in the Abruzzi dried up. At last on July 12 
the chamber of deputies agreed to a new bill which, while re- 
ducing the 60% share which had been intended for the state 
and its protégé, the E.N.L., still preserved unusual advantages 
for them both. Until such time as the senate should ratify this 
bill, the minister for industry and trade, Guido Cortese, issued 
provisional permits for those who wished to exploit oil wells 
or prospect for them. Foreign companies remained discontented 
with this state of affairs on the Italian mainland, whereas Sicil- 
ian law provided the Gulf Oil corporation with the facilities 
normally offered to foreigners; indeed the corporation hoped to 
bring its production of oil in Sicily up to a level of 800,000 tons 
a year by the end of 1956. Meanwhile Italian imports of oil and 
coal continued to increase. 

Foreign Policy.—Good relations between Italy and the United 
States were emphasized by the visit paid by the president of the 
republic, Giovanni Gronchi, to North America, from Feb. Dy 
to March 15. From Feb. 6 to 10 the prime minister, Antonio 
Segni, and foreign minister, Gaetano Martino, visited Bonn, Ger., 
and the visit was returned by the leaders of the German Federal 
Republic from July 1 to 6; among the questions discussed was 
that of stimulating the flow of Italian labour to western Ger- 
many. 

When Pres. Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt repudiated inter- 
national control of the Suez canal at the end of July, Italy, 
ranked fourth among the users of the canal in rgss, felt greatly 
concerned; 90% of Italy’s oil imports had come from the middle 
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east. Since the Italians hoped to maintain friendly relations with 
the Arab world they behaved with caution, even contemplating 
some kind of mediation. Toward the end of September their 
policy was bitterly attacked by the French because they had 
paid canal dues to Egypt. Later, and particularly after the Anglo- 
French attack upon Egypt, Italy followed the policy of the 
United States. (E. Wt.) 


Education.—Schools (1953-54): primary 41,119, pupils 4,554,422, teach- 
ers 176,687; secondary (intermediate) 2,293, pupils 456,513, teachers 
38,122; secondary (higher classical and scientific) 982, pupils 172,167, 
teachers 15,684; vocational 1,971, pupils 440,350, teachers 39,229; teacher 
training 503, students 100,362. Institutions of higher education (1954) 
152 (including fine arts and music schools), of which 28 were universities; 
students 211,100. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: lira (pl. lire), with an exchange 
rate of 625 lire to the U.S. dollar. Budget: (1955-56 actual) revenue 
2,751,537,000,000 lire; expenditure 2,900,880,000,000 lire; (1956-57 est.) 
revenue 2,671,000,000,000 lire; expenditure 2,090,900,000,000 lire. Public 
debt (Jan. 1956) 4,499,882,000,000 lire. Currency circulation (Dec. 1954) 
1,507,000,000,000 lire, (Dec. 1955) 1,632,000,000,000 lire. Deposit money 
(Dec. 1954) 2,529,000,000,000 lire, (Dec. 1955) 2,818,000,000,000 lire. 
Gold and foreign exchange (Dec. 1954) U.S. $1,041,000,000, (Dec. 1955) 
U.S. $1,237,000,000. 

Foreign Trade.—(1955) Imports 1,691,164,000,000 lire; exports 1,160,- 
668,000,000 lire. Main sources of imports: continental E.P.U. (European 
Payments union countries) 38%; U.S. and Canada 16%; U.K. 5%; other 
sterling area 19%; Latin America 7%. Main destinations of exports: con- 
tinental E.P.U. 44%; Latin America 10%; U.S. and Canada 9%; U.K. 
7%: other sterling area 8%. ; 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1954) 171,202 km. Motor ve- 
hicles in use (1954): passenger 744,299, commercial 329,588. State rail- 
ways (1954) 16,966 km.; passenger-km. (1955) 22,636,000,000; freight, 
ton-km. (1955) 14,568,000,000. Shipping: merchant vessels, 100 gross tons 
and over (July 1955) 1,149; total tonnage 3,910,658. Air ‘transport 
(1955): 369,132,000 passenger-km.; freight, 8,388,000 ton-km. Telephones 
(Jan. 1955) 2,036,788. Licensed radio sets (1954) 5,536,000. 

Agriculture—Production (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses): 
wheat 9,505,000 (7,251,000); maize 3,194,000 (2,954,000); barley 292,- 
000 (278,000); oats 528,000 (546,000); rye 125,000 (115,000); potatoes 
3,398,000 (3,183,000); rice 859,000 (859,000); broad beans 464,000 
(534,000); dry beans 144,000 (163,000); tomatoes 1,350,000 (1,534, 
000); tobacco 58,000 (66,000); olives 1,170,000 (1,720,000); citrus 
fruit 964,000 (1,005,900); grapes 8,000,000 (8,027,400); hemp 34,100 
(41,800); figs 274,000 (335,600); beef 339,600; pork 200,400; lamb 
(1954) 45,000; cheese 348,000; beet sugar,,raw 1,111,000; olive oil 
(mechanically processed) 180,000; wine (1955 est.) 50,000,000 hl. Live- 
stock (1954): cattle 9,032,600; sheep 9,746,400; pigs 3,744,800; goats 
1,797,500; horses 669,300; mules 401,900; asses 724,100. 

Industry—Fuel and power (metric tons, 1955): coal 1,135,200; lignite 
416,400; crude oil 204,720; gas (natural) 3,624,000 cu.m., (manufac- 
tured) 2,136,000,000 cu.m.; electricity 37,260,000,000 kw.hr. Production 
(metric tons, 1955): iron ore (50% metal content) 1,382,400; pig iron 
1,734,000; crude steel 5,400,000; zinc, smelter 41,760; lead, smelter 41,- 
760; aluminum, smelter 61,440; cement 10,584,000; cotton yarn 147,600; 
rayon filament yarn 64,200; rayon staple fibre 66,960; nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers (1954-55) 311,200; sulphuric acid (1954) 2,936,211; shoes and 
slippers (1954) 33,465,000 pairs; passenger cars (units 1955) 230,880; 
commercial vehicles (units 1955) 38,520. Merchant vessels launched (100 
gross tons and over, 1955) 167,200 gross tons. New dwelling units com- 
pleted (1954) 177,432. Unemployment (1955) 9.8%: (1954) 10.0%. | 

ENCYCLOP€DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Italy (1955); Italy—Peninsula of 
Contrasts (1952); Pompeii and Vesuvius (1951); Rome —- City Eternal 
(1951); Venice — Queen City of the Adriatic (1951). b: 


Ivory Coast: see FRENCH UNIoN; FRENCH WEsT AFRICA. 


Jamaica Jamaica is a British colony in the Caribbean. De- 
* pendencies: Cayman Islands (93 sq.mi., pop. 
1955 est., 8,052) and Turks and Caicos Islands (202 sq.mi., pop. 
1955 est., 6,315); also Pedro and Morant Cays (2 sq.mi.). Area 
(colony): 4,411 sq.mi. Pop.: (1943 census) 1,237,063 (77% 
Negro, 18% mixed, less than 2% white) ;-(mid-r955 est.) 1,550, 
ooo. Language: English. Religion: Christian. Chief towns (pop., 
1943 census): Kingston (cap.) 109,056 (1955 est., 145,418); 
Spanish Town 12,007 (1953 est., 12,300) ; Montego Bay 11,547 
(1953 est., 12,000). Governor in 1956, Sir Hugh Foot; chief 
minister, Norman Manley. Commissioners: A. M. Gerrard (Cay- 
mans), E. G. Lewis (Turks). y 
History.—The most important event of 1956 was the decision 
that Jamaica would join the British Caribbean federation. The 
federal capital site commissioners visited Jamaica Jn August 
and on Sept. 2 N. W. Manley, chief minister, was elected presi- 
dent of a newly formed Caribbean Federal Labour party. By a 
minor change in the constitution the official nominated me 


rs of the legislative council were replaced by unofficial nomi- 
Hes, and a new constitution before the end of the year was 
eshadowed by the governor. A bill to raise a £1 0,000,000 loan 
development was passed in August. 
(Bauxite companies announced plans for extension, running 
o many millions of pounds, while in agriculture the prospect 
r sugar was eased by the selling of accumulated surpluses. 
mana exports for the year were expected to exceed 12,000,000 
i}-ms. Coffee exports for 1955 constituted a record, and £294,750 
s allocated from the Colonial Development and Welfare fund 
r the expansion of the cocoa industry. 

start was made in building a new hotel near St. Ann’s bay 
dd the oldest and best-known hotel, the Casa Blanca in Montego 
-y, was transferred to U.S. ownership. Outward migration to 
2 United Kingdom continued, and bills to control travel and 
ployment agencies were passed. (0 is) 


éducation.— Colony (1955): Schools, public primary 704, pupils 225,000 
ichers 4,400; secondary 28, pupils 8,645, teachers 488; vocational 7, 
iis 1,655, teachers 71; teacher-training colleges 4, pupils 355 teachers 
| University college of the West Indies, students 453, teaching staff rrr 
vendencies (1954): Schools, primary 25, pupils 1,900; private second- 


| 
4. 

: finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: pound sterling (with local notes). 
q lgets: Colony (1954-55): revenue £17,096,245, expenditure £16,866,- 
,. Dependencies (1954-55): Cayman, revenue £92,428, expenditure £64.- 

Tk Turks and Caicos Islands (1954-55 revised), revenue £84,857 
enditure £89,279. Foreign trade (colony, 1955): imports £45,700,000; 
ports £34,300,000. Principal exports: (colony), sugar, bananas, rum 
Fee, copra, cocoa, pimento, citrus fruits, ginger, bauxite, alumina; (de- 
dencies), turtles, rope, salt, conchs, crawfish. Principal imports: food 
Wink, tobacco, cotton. Production: (1955) sugar 396,550 metric tons; 
Phanas 13,550,000 stems; rum 1,507,400 gal. 
PeNcycLopz€pia BRITANNICA Firms.—Caribbean (1955); Caribbean Sky 
ivise (1955). 


A constitutional monarchy in the northwestern Pacific, 
Mall. Japan is made up of four main islands, Hokkaido, Hon- 
4, Kyushu and Shikoku, with minor adjacent islands (total 
2a, 142,801 sq.mi.; pop., 1950 census, 83,199,637). Population 
ached an estimated total of 90,017,000 on July 1, 1956. Six 
ygest cities contain 15.9% of the total population (pop., 1950 
gsus, 1956 est. in parentheses): Tokyo, 5,385,071 (urban 
irds, 6,966,499); Osaka, 1,956,136 (2,547,321); Nagoya, 
30,635 (1,336,779); Kyoto, 1,101,854 (1,204,017); Yoko- 
ma, 951,189 (1,143,287); Kobe, 765,435 (979,290). Principal 
‘izions: Buddhism; Shinto. Emperor: Hirohito. Prime minister 
1956: Ichiro Hatoyama until Dec. 20; thereafter Tanzan 
ibashi. 

History.—Foreign A fairs —The year 1956 saw the Hatoyama 
wernment, spurred by rising strength of opposition parties, 
wving for greater freedom of action within the framework of 
Yoan’s alliance with the U.S. and the free world. The presence 
Peven a decreasing number of U.S. forces continued to cause 
Usatisfaction, to give rise to popular demonstrations, to hamper 
§5-Japanese co-operation and to serve as an obstacle to the 
oanese rearmament prerequisite to the withdrawal of U.S. 
ops. The most serious issue during 1956 concerned continued 
id requisition for U.S. forces in Okinawa, which was under 
3. occupation. The total amount of land already requisitioned 
Okinawa amounted to 42,000 ac., or 12% of the total area. 
| June, when a U.S. house of representatives subcommittee 
der Rep. Melvin Price released a report recommending requisi- 
n of an additional 12,000 ac. (for the marine corps) and the 
vment of blanket rents, the issue was brought to a head. In 
‘Minawa a five-man committee representing the legislative as- 
ably, the administrative government, landowners and towns 
1 villages demanded that the U.S. cease the use of land, that 
~quate compensation be paid for land and for damages result- 
1) from use, and that land no longer needed be promptly turned 
kk to owners. 

During 1956 the U.S. continued various efforts to assist Japan 
becoming economically self-sufficient and in expanding its 
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foreign trade. An agreement was signed in Tokyo on Feb. 10 by 
Foreign Minister Mamoru Shigemitsu and U.S. Ambassador 
John M. Allison, whereby Japan was to pay $65,800,000 in yen 
for surplus agricultural commodities. About 75% of the yen 
fund was promptly lent back to Japan for development of agri- 
culture, electric power and industrial modernization; the re- 
mainder was to be spent in Japan by the U.S. 

With regard to its Asian neighbours, Japan made little progress 
in ameliorating bad relations with South Korea, and only un- 
official contacts continued with Communist China, despite con- 
tinuous pressure by various groups on the government. On May 9 
an agreement was reached with the Philippines on reparations 
and loans, under which Japan agreed to pay the yen equivalent 
of $550,000,000 in capital goods and services; an additional 
agreement provided for the encouragement of private lending 
from Japan. Meanwhile, reparations payments to Burma during 
the fiscal year ended March 31 amounted to the equivalent of 
$15,700,000. 

Following overtures from the Soviet Union and Prime Minis- 
ter Hatoyama’s promise to “normalize” relations with the 
U.S.S.R., conversations were held in London throughout 1955; 
by March 1956 they had completely stalled over questions of 
territory and the repatriation of Japanese prisoners. On July 28, 
1956, Foreign Minister Shigemitsu headed a delegation which 
arrived in Moscow to resume the suspended conversations. He 
cogently presented the Japanese territorial case: Japan, under 
the San Francisco treaty, renounced all title to South Sakhalin 
and the Kuriles (the Russians had refused, however, to sign 
that treaty, and therefore no beneficiary to these territories had 
been named); Etorofu, Kunashiri, as well as Shikotan and the 
Habomais—all off the coast of Hokkaido—were Japan’s in- 
herent territory and were never mentioned as part of the Kuriles; 
finally, these territories should be returned to Japan, following 
principles laid down in the Atlantic charter, in the Cairo declara- 
tion, the Potsdam proclamation and the UN charter, to all of 
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which the U.S.S.R. had adhered. On the issue of Japanese pris- 
oners of war (the Japanese said they numbered 13,000), Shige- 
mitsu pleaded for a “psychological rapprochement” involving 
settlement prior to “normalization” of relations. 

In reply, Soviet officials flatly refused to discuss the southern 
Kuriles and offered to return only the Habomais and Shikotan. 
The Soviet Union applied the “German formula” to the issue of 
the prisoners (the Russians said they numbered 1,100) and of- 
fered to solve the problem only after relations had returned to 
normal. The entire Japanese press reacted strongly to the Russian 
refusal, and for a time the negotiations hung in delicate balance. 
On Sept. 28 Japan and the Soviet Union, sidestepping territorial 
issues, finally agreed on a formula which would end the state 
of war and restore diplomatic relations. On Oct. 12 Premier 
Hatoyama himself arrived in Moscow to arrange the resumption 
of relations. 

Domestic Affairs —In late 1955, after the merger of left-wing 
and right-wing Socialists, the coalition of conservative parties 
into Liberal-Democrats and the installation of the third Hato- 
yama cabinet, the line-up of lower house seats appeared as fol- 
lows: Liberal-Democrat, 300 (64%); Socialist, 154 (33%); 
Farmer-Labour, 4; Communists, 2; minor and vacancies, 7. 
After the new year recess, the 24th ordinary session of the diet 
opened on Jan. 26 and from then until the eve of the upper 
house elections in July handled such important bills as the public 
office election law, Constitution Research council establishment 
bill, National Defense council organization law and the new 
education board bill. All except the constitution bill encountered 
rough sailing. 

Blocked in the previous session of the upper house, the bill 
for a constitutional review passed the lower house on March 29 
and the upper house in the last days before the summer election, 
and provided for a cabinet council “to carry out a complete ex- 
armination of the [so-called MacArthur] Constitution of Japan 
from a national viewpoint.” When the council got down to 
work, these were the changes most often mentioned: conversion 
of the emperor from the “symbol” to the “chief” of state; re- 
drafting of article 9, the constitutional bar to full rearmament; 
clarification of rights and duties of citizens; and re-examination 
of the role of the upper house. 

Both constitutional review and rearmament were dealt severe 
blows in the upper house elections of July 8, Japan’s first na- 
tional ballot since the recasting of party lines. In the election for 
half the upper house seats, the results as announced July to 
showed that: the Liberal-Democrats held their own, taking 
exactly the number of seats previously held, 122; the Socialists 
gained 12 seats for a total of 80 (68 in previous house); the 
Ryokufukai, usually counted on for government support, lost 
12 to total 31 (43); and thus the conservatives did not gain the 
two-thirds necessary to pass a constitutional amendment (re- 
quired, two-thirds in both houses and a majority in a national 
referendum). 

In December the Liberal-Democratic party elected Tanzan 
Ishibashi, minister of international trade and industry, as presi- 
dent of the party to succeed Hatoyama, who was retiring because 
of failing health. On Dec. 20 Hatoyama and his cabinet resigned, 
and Ishibashi was elected prime minister by vote of the house 
ot representatives. 

Economic A fairs —Partly as a result of a tight money policy 
and a trimmed budget, Japan’s export prices fell between 1953 
and 1955 and exports rose $800,000,000 (69%); with an ex- 
panding world trade and a record rice crop, which cut the level of 
imports, Japan at the end of 1955 attained its best postwar 
trade and payments position. Although U.S. special procurement 
fell off to $557,000,000 ($40,000,000 less than 1954), Japan’s 
surplus rose to $494,000,000 and its foreign exchange reserves 
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to a new high of $1,447,000,000 (Dec. 31, 1955). Compared with 
a dollar gap of $514,000,000 in 1951 and $469,000,000 in 1954, 
the 1955 figure was narrowed to $103,000,000. 

Despite these gains, in 1955 Japan was still spending $524, 
000,000 on food, $492,000,000 on textile raw materials, $214, 
000,000 on petroleum and $192,000,000 on minerals, metals and 
coal. The foreign exchange budget for fiscal 1956-57 allocated 
a further increase to about $3,000,000,000 in imports, from 
which $300,000,000 would go for food and $327,000,000 for 


textile raw materials. 

Education.—In 1954 Japan had 22,036 primary schools, 15,906 secondary 
schools and 528 colleges and universities, with a total of 20,525,698 stu- 
dents and 725,845 teachers. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the yen, with an official value in 1956 
of 360 yen to the U.S. dollar. See Tables I, II and III for budgetary, bank- 
ing and other financial data. Japan’s national income during the calendar 
year 1955 totalled 6,574,500,000,000 yen ($18,263,000,000), a rise of 
8.4% over the previous year. 

Foreign Trade.—Traditionally, Japan built its export drives on textiles 
which, even in 1955, accounted for 37% of exports. The U.S. absorbed (by 
value) 22% of the exports, northern Asia (China, Korea, Formosa, Ryu- 


Table |.—Japan: Fiscal Year Budgets 


(In millions of yen) 


Item 1956-57 1955-56 1954-55 
Revenue, general account .....+-+s-s 1,034,922 991,457 999,588 
Expenditure, general account . . .... - 1,034,922 991,457 999,588 
Table Il.—Japan: Selected Financial Indicators 
Indicators Dec. 1955 March 1956 June 1956 
Bank notes (000,000 yen). . .. 2. 2 ee 673,890 568,561 596,909 
Wholesale price index \ 
(1952 average:=100).. 6 is sae « 97.9 99.3* 101.4 
Industrial production index 
(1934-36 average =190) . CRStOMO 198.0 190.9} 216.4* 
Exports (000 U.S. dollars) . . . - 2. ws 249,180 185,703f 21 Oogr 
Imports (000 U.S. dollars) . . . . . 6 © ; 233,345 220,381} 280,403} 
*Tentative. {Revised. {Preliminary customs: excluding special procurement. 
Table !!l._—Japan: Principal Accounts of All Banks 
(In millions of yen) 
May 1955 Feb. 1956 May 1956* 
Assets : ‘ 
‘Cashiietitetes| totscaks acc caret sens canst. 46,800 46,900 51,700 
Deposits (other banks). . . ....- 40,800 47,900 29,800 
Loans) "oss spews! Nel sp eis os in nel rate 2,937,300 3,181,800 3,290,100 
Sécurities zs ts ta ES AN a 442,300 535,800 596,100 
Gollhloatisen su cuiee sinc: rotrcacre i meats 30,500 53,300 58,600 
Liabilities 
Dye ate May ga cadre 2 o Oho o 2,758,900 3,140,000 3,347,800 
Debentures.) vs fee) tee el a) eens 261,300 294,800 306,200 
Borrowings % is oiye-.- 2S eh Say 197,300 70,800 54,100 
Due Bank of Japan: .« .-0 1.6 5 ss 181,000 20,500 22,100 
CallrmtGney: ) isanke pide? & Ger relae: Xe 72,000 106,500 94,800 


*Tentative. {Excluding checks and bills. {Excluding checks, bills and deposits in foreign 
currencies, 


Table IV.—Japan: Foreign Trade 
(In millions of U.S. dollars) 


Item 1934-36 average* 1950 1953 1954 1955 
EXpontscur cnn cnontenrs 906 828 1275: 1,629 2,010 
Imports.0 ts ier ton <1 te 941 974 2,410 2,399 2,471 


*Partly estimated. 


Table V.—Japan: Chief Agricultural Products 


Area Production 
(In thousand acres) (In thousand bushels) 
1955* 1954 1953 1955* 1954 1953 
Ricen(rough)pes tomeipacd te come 7,500 7,507 7,367 640,000} 555,284 502,004 
Wheat? shi. fe sr retin pean 1,639 1,660 1,693 53,976 55,700 50,500 
Che clo Ghauanawo Bos 1,070 1,105 1,000 52,680 57,920 50,480 
Naked/ barley 35.5 sia. 1,390 1,400 1,275 46,300 48,575 36,449 
Odtisige i ntact simone aoa 2051) 2UZ 215 10,500 11,230 10,080 
Milletosr. 30 a Copter 220} 227 245 4,000t 3,650 5,550 


Sweet potatoes. ..... C avons, 876 894 
*Preliminary. {Unofficial 


264,552 213,285 216,091 


Table VI.—Japan: Production of Essential Commodities ; 
(Monthly averages) 


June 
Commodity 1954 1955 1956 
Coal){OO0Imetricitons) mr -uieismre isi cmnin enim oie 3,560 3,535 3,915 
Pig iron’ (000 metric tons)’ © 2 2 te 4 Oe Nk 384 435 477 
Steeli(000,metric.tons)ins bsuce ee ne 466 578 642 
Electrolytic copper (metric tons). . . . 1... ee 8,874 9,443 11,331 
Zinci(metticitons)lomiploie esa arene oedestys 8,489 9,377 11,350 
Aluminum (metric tons). . . 2... 3 PCP sia 4,426 4,792 5,603 
Sulphur (metric tons) . . . . . ries ds in: 15,642 16,868  20,00€ 
Cement (000 metric tons) . . ... 2... aise 890 880 1,06! 
Ammonium sulphate (000 metric tons) . . ... . 173 177 203 
Rawisilks(bole=1.32s1b:)iv-sscmicmesie raaiene mena « 21,493 24,123 20,90. 
Gotfoniyarn]{OOO/OOOM bs). menremnea ey enrennomncenrs 3 85 vA é 
Cotton fabric (000,000 sq. yd.). . 2... 2... A 265 252 30 
Rayon fabric (000,000 sq. yd.). . . 2... ee AO 55 65 7 


. Sources Ministry of International Trade and Industry; raw silk, Ministry of Agriculture a! d 
orestry. 


jyus) 10%, southern Asia and middle east 32%, Euro i 
merica 9%, others 17%. Food and food prodects ih echirited te fepten 
nports, textile fibres 24%, coal and petroleum 12%; the U.S. supplied 

Ke of Japan’s imports, northern Asia 8%, southern Asia and middle east 
%, Europe 7%, Latin America 10%, others 15%. 


Agriculture—After two years of poor crops, unusually good weather in 
me 1955 season produced a bumper rice crop, raising farm income about 


p% ayer the previous year and considerably easing the pressure for food 
nports. 


Manvfacturing.— Manufacturing output (1953=100), which had been 
in 1950, rose to 80 in 1952, to 108 in 1954, to I15 in the second quarter 
1955, to 216 in the fourth quarter of 1955, fell off to rr9 in Jan. 1956 
nd rose to 123 in Feb. 1956. See Table VI for other data. Peak unemploy- 
ent was 840,000 in March 1955; a low point of 570,000 was reached in 
jov.—Dec. 1955. (A. W. Bs.) 

| ENcYCLoP2pIA BRITANNICA FitmMs.—Ja 3 ” 

eet NOR Japan (1955); Japan, 80,000,000 


| 
hava: see INDONESIA. 


pavelin Throw: see TRACK AND FIELD Sports. 


ehovah’s Witnesses. Jehovah’s Witnesses were organ- 


ized internationally as a society 
¢ Christian ministers under the Watch Tower Bible and Tract 
ociety (a U.S. nonprofit corporation) in 1884. Growth of the 
ganization was again the marked feature of 1956 activity. 
weaching was expanded into Madagascar and Iran with a new 
}-anch office opened in west Berlin to total 160 countries under 
) branches where the membership of 642,929 Christian minis- 
irs preached “the kingdom of heaven has come.” 
(Circulation of the Watchtower and Awake! magazines each 
,owed a gain of more than 25% in 1956, reaching 2,800,000 and 
000,000 copies respectively. Peak circulation of the Watch- 


} 


Wier Nikolai A. Bulganin of the U.S.S.R. requesting the release 
the 9,000 ministers of the society known to be imprisoned 
/more than 50 Soviet penal camps. The petition further re- 
gested that a delegation be permitted to proceed to Moscow to 
tesent additional information about Jehovah’s Witnesses and 
Jyquest permission to organize the Witnesses into congregations 
th responsible ministers, and to publish Bible literature. An 
complete report for the year showed that the resolution was 
sanimously-adopted by 290,298 Witnesses assembled in 72 dis- 
ct conventions throughout North America, the British Isles 
ad northern Europe. (N. H. K.) 


’ H Turbojets—The year 1956 marked the 
| at Propulsion. debut of one of the most promising en- 
‘nes in the arsenal of the western democracies, when General 
bectric’s J-79 took to the air in the Lockheed F-104 jet fighter, 
aeroplane capable of speeds in the 1,500-1,600-m.p.h. range. 
‘Wee J-79, turning out about 15,000 |b. thrust and slated for 
ther development to higher ratings, was placed on production 
“Wuttis in 1956. It was also to be the power plant for the Convair 
‘58 Hustler, the U.S. air force’s first supersonic bomber, which 
urted taxi tests late in 1956. 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft continued development of its J-75 
gine, basically rated at 15,000 lb. thrust, and indicated plans 
develop it to 18,000 Ib. in the near future. 

In Great Britain, Bristol Aero-Engines Ltd. announced a new 
tine in the high-thrust category, the Olympus BOx.6, a split- 
mpressor type turning out 16,000 Ib. thrust without aid of 
-erburner. The de Havilland Engine Co., Ltd., successfully 
Isted its Gyron at the 16,000-lb. mark. Also the Gyron Junior, 
ow-weight, small frontal area engine designed for high super- 
nic aircraft, and weighing only 1,500 lb., successfully passed 
-ust-rating tests in the 8,o00-11,000-lb. category. 

Inra different thrust category, two new USS. engines were 
|\irchild Engine division’s J-83 and General Electric’s J-85, both 
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rated at about 2,000 lb. Designed for missile application, the 
major feature of both engines was a very high thrust-to-weight 
ratio (about ro to r). 

Pratt & Whitney’s J-57 (10,000-13,000 lb. thrust) continued 
to rank first in production in the United States. Already in- 
stalled in several aircraft, it seemed to be the most likely engine 
for use in the commercial jet transports which were being de- 
veloped. Pratt & Whitney was working on a commercial version 
of the J-57, rated at 11,000 lb. and known as the JT3C-4. Simi- 
larly, the company was developing a commercial J-75, designated 
JT4A-3 and rated at 15,000 Ib. In production as a replacement 
engine was the old 7,200-lb.-thrust J-48 centrifugal-flow turbo- 
jet. 

General Electric’s production effort, in addition to the J-79, 
was centred on various versions of the 7,000-to-8,000-lb. J-47 
engine, ten years old in 1956 but still in wide service use in the 
Boeing B-47 jet bomber and the North American F-86 series 
of fighters. In addition, the company was producing in quantity 
the 9,000-lb.-thrust J-73 for a late version of the F-86. 

Allison division of General Motors Corp. continued to pro- 
duce the relatively low-powered (4,600 lb. thrust) J-33 turbojet, 
used in missiles and trainers, and the 10,000-lb.-thrust J-71, used 
in a navy fighter and an air force bomber. 

Westinghouse (Aviation Gas Turbine division) turned out a 
limited number of its 4,o00-lb.-thrust J-46 engine, and also re- 
ceived a contract for an experimental power plant designated 
XJ-81, about which no data were released. 

Wright Aeronautical division of Curtiss-Wright corporation 
was in production with its J-65 (7,200-7,700 lb. thrust) and 
continued developing the 15,000-lb. J-67 Olympus. 

In Great Britain Bristol was producing two other versions of 
the Olympus, the Olympus 1o1, rated at 11,000 lb., and the 
Olympus 102, rated at 12,000 lb. Bristol was also developing a 
low-rated engine, the 4,o0o-lb.-thrust Orpheus, for use in light- 
weight fighters. 

Production at Armstrong Siddeley Motors Ltd. consisted of 
several versions of the Sapphire, rated from 8,000 to 11,000 |b. 
thrust, and the low-powered Viper in four versions of from 
1,650 to 2,000 lb. thrust. Rolls-Royce Ltd. continued develop- 
ment of its low-powered low-weight Soar Mark tor (1,800 lb. 
thrust) and its 13,000-lb. bypass engine, the Conway. In produc- 
tion were six versions of the Avon, rated from 7,000 to 10,000 |b. 
(with a 10,500-lb. low specific fuel consumption Mark 29 Avon 
in test status) and the 5,o00-lb. Nene. 

Although developmental effort concentrated on the Gyron and 
Gyron Junior, de Havilland was producing two versions of its 
5,000-lb.-thrust Ghost, the Mark 103 and Mark 104. 

In Canada, Orenda Engines Ltd. was developing an Orenda 
PS-13 engine, reportedly in the 20,000-lb.-thrust category, and 
had in production three lesser Orendas rated from 6,500 to 7,200 
lb. thrust. 

In France, Société Nationale d’Etude et de Construction de 
Moteurs d’Aviation (SNECMA) was producing its Atar axial- 
flow jet, top rated at 9,200 lb. without afterburner, and was work- 
ing on a new lightweight engine, the 3,000-lb.-thrust Vesta. 
Société Rateau continued development of its 8,800-lb.-thrust 
axial, the SRA-101, while in Spain Hispano-Suiza pursued its 
7,700-lb.-thrust Verdon R450. 

Although information about Soviet engines continued to be 
scarce, one Russian engine, credited to P. F. Zubets (no desig- 
nation), powered both the Tupolev 104 twin-jet transport plane 
and the Badger bomber. It revealed a thrust rating of 16,000 lb. 
in the former and more than 17,000 Ib. in the latter, and was in 
line with the Russian plan of designing high-power single units 
rather than lower-powered engines in combination. 

Turboprops.—In Great Britain the newest engine to make its 
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appearance in 1956 in the turbine-propeller category was Bristol’s 
B.E.25, a 5,000-h.p. unit in early development and slated for 
1959 production. Bristol was also turning out a limited number 
of the 4,000-h.p. Proteus. Rolls-Royce disclosed the existence of 
the Tyne, a 4,500-h.p. axial-flow turboprop, and had in produc- 
tion several versions of the Dart, rated from 1,500 to 2,000 
h.p. 

Armstrong Siddeley was in production with the 1,500-h.p. 
Mamba and the 3,000-h.p. Double Mamba. D. Napier & Son 
Ltd., turboprop specialist, developed five versions of its Eland 
axial-flow turboprop, rated from 3,000 to 4,200-h.p., and con- 
tinued development of the low-powered Oryx 750-950-h.p. gas 
generator, and Gazelle, a 1,300-h.p. free turbine for helicopter 
use. 

In the United States Allison division of General Motors placed 
more and more emphasis on its line of turboprop engines, par- 
ticularly the T-56, a 3,750-h.p. engine which powered the Lock- 
heed C-130 transport, and the model 501-D13, commercial 
version of the T-56, planned to be the power plant for Lockheed’s 
turboprop airliner, the Electra. Pratt & Whitney was developing 
two large turboprops, the 6,000-h.p. PT2G-3 and the 16,000-h.p. 
T-57. 

In lower power categories, General Electric announced de- 
velopment and plans for production of the 1,000-h.p. T-58, de- 
signed primarily for helicopter use; and Lycoming division of 
Avco Manufacturing Corp. was working on an 8o0o0-h.p. heli- 
copter engine, the XT-53. Two other helicopter engines under 
development were the small Boeing T-50 and its commercial 
counterpart, the 502-10B, rated at 200-275 h.p., and Continental 
Aviation and Engineering Corp.’s T-51, with several models 
rated from 280 to 425 h.p. 

Miscellaneous.—Although ramjet engines (“flying stove- 
pipes’), which compress air through speed of motion rather than 
by a mechanical compressor, had been under development for 
many years, 1956 saw the first order for a production ramjet—a 
28-in. supersonic engine for missile use designed and built by 
Marquardt Aircraft Co. The thrust rating, in turbojet equiva- 
lent, was about 10,000 |b. 

The 15,000-lb.-thrust Curtiss-Wright XLR-25, first throttl- 
able, double-barrelled rocket engine, demonstrated the capabili- 
ties of small-package, high-thrust, liquid-fuel rockets when it 
powered the Bell X-2 to a new speed record of 1,900 m.p.h. and 
also drove the same plane to a new altitude mark of 126,000 ft. 
Unfortunately, the X-2, including the engine, was lost in a 
crash. In the United States, development of a number of ex- 
tremely high-thrust rocket engines was under way, but details 
were withheld because of the secret guided missile programs in- 
volved. 

The British government announced development of a new 
rocket engine, the Screamer, a liquid oxygen-paraffin burning en- 
gine built by Armstrong Siddeley. Its thrust was 8,000-9,500 lb. 
depending upon operating altitude. Napier was working on a 
rocket, the Scorpion NSC.1, a liquid-propellant engine designed 
for auxiliary thrust for take-off, 

No new information was released on the progress of nuclear 
power plants for aircraft, although both Pratt & Whitney and 
General Electric were engaged in such projects in the United 
States. The air force disclosed that it was testing a low-powered 
reactor of unidentified design in a B-36; the reactor, however, 
was not the power source for the engines and was being used 
only for engineering studies of radiation. 

(See also AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURE; AVIATION, CIvIL; AvIA- 
TION, MILITARY; MunIrTIoNs.) (J. J. Hy.) 
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JEWELS—JEWISH LITERATURE 


5 s Hebrew Literature.—In spite of 
Jewish Literature. hardly favourable economic and po- 
litical conditions, Hebrew literature for the year 1956 again dis- 
played considerable vitality. Numerous works of poetry and 
prose were published. 

A leading Hebrew novelist, Hayim Hazaz, depicted colourfully 
and with insight the life of Jews in a small Ukrainian town, 
following the downfall of the czar, in Daltot Nehoshet (“Brass 
Doors”). There appeared Mivhar Sippurai Dov Kimhi (“Se- 
lected Stories by Dov Kimhi”) whose realism is softened by 
lyricism, while Kol ha-Adam Aino Kozev (“All Men Do Not 
Deceive”), by Yakov Horowitz, exemplified more modern story 
telling. A first novel, Shaul ve-Yohanna, by Naomi Frankel, 
about Jewish life in pre-Hitler Germany, manifested a canny 
perceptiveness. Somehow related to this was Joseph Arikha’s 
Tzeadim ba-Esh (‘Steps in the Fire”) which described force- 
fully the tribulations of a Jewish woman in Nazi-occupied Poland 
and her subsequent life in Israel. 

Shelomo Zemah’s volume of incisive literary evaluations 
Massa u-Vikoret (“Essays and Criticism’) wears its erudition 
gracefully. Zevi Wayslavsky, in his book Yehidim Birshut ha- 
Rabim (“Individuals in the Public Domain”’), discerningly con- 
templated some sociological aspects of the contemporary scene, 
while David Canaani approached modern Hebrew authors in 
Bainam le-Vain Zemanam (“Between Them and Their Time”) 
from a Marxian viewpoint. 

The achievements of the “Father of Spiritual Zionism,” the 
centennial of whose birth was celebrated in 1956, were reviewed 
in a comprehensive biography and study, Ahad ha-Am, Hayav, 
Poalo ve-Torato (“Ahad ha-Am, His Life, Work and Teach- 
ings”) by Aryeh (Leon) Simon and Joseph E. Heller. There 
appeared the weighty, third, concluding volume of N. H. Tur- 
Sinai’s ha-lashon ve-Hasefer (“The Language and the Book”) 
which bears on basic, varied problems of Hebrew philology. In a 
lighter vein were the learned, attractively written disquisitions 
by Dov Sdan, Avnai Safa (‘“Touchstones of Language”’). The 
publication of revealing letters by the national Hebrew poet to 
his wife, entitled /grot H. N. Bialik le-Ishto Manya, confirmed 
his warm-hearted humanity. Named after him, the national 
Hebrew publishing house Mosad Bialik marked its 20th anni- 
versary. 

A work of surpassing significance was Yigael Yadin’s publica- 
tion, with notes, emendations and commentaries, of Megilat 
Milhemet B'nai or Bivnai Hoshekh (“The Scroll of the War of 
the Sons of Light Against the Sons of Darkness’’). Part of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, it is a manual of military operations, patterned 
after Roman tactical planning, which aimed at the final victory 
of God over the forces of Evil. J 

In poetry, another volume by a leading elder Hebrew poet, 
Yaakov Cahan, testified to his continued vigour of expression 
along traditional lines. During the year appeared the selected 
abstract, yet concretely realized, poems of Sh. Shalom, as well 
as the collection be-Ailem Kol (‘With Muted Voice”) by Morde- 
cai Temkin, distinguished by straightforwardness and nobility 
of tone, and Abraham Braudes’ “Roots in the Rock,” Shoroshim 
ba-Sela, intimate, cleanly wrought poems inspired by Israel 
Yitzhak Shalev’s verse in Kol Anot (“Voice in Song”) holds 
new note, while be-Hatzrot Yareah (“In the Courts of 2 
Moon”), by Yitzhak Ogen, is reflective and pictorial. , 

The shadow of tragedy is cast upon Ketavim Aharonim (“Last 
Writings”) of Yitzhak Katzenelson. The poet was murdered by 
the Nazis; yet some of his poems, unearthed at war’s end, po 
sess a characteristically playful touch. As if complementing thi 
book, were “Songs of Radiant Sadness,” Shirai ha-Etzev h 
Koren by Shelomo Shenhud, which deal with the heroism o: 
Israeli youth during the war of liberation, and project fres 


jagery and inherent hope tinged with resignation. 


re standstill. Nevertheless, some volumes deserve attention. 
shvilai ha-Mahashava ve-Hasifrut ha-Ivrit (“On the Path- 
-ys of Hebrew Thought and Letters”), by the prominent lit- 
ary historian Meyer Waxman, is a selection of diverse, learned 
says. Sarah Heller-Wilensky’s Rabbi Vitzhak Arama u-Mish- 
vo (“The Philosophy of Isaac Arama”) is an exhaustive 
alysis, with reference to Philonic doctrine, of the theories of 
e renowned mediaeval exegete. Haye ha-Yehudim be-Italia 
tkufat ha-Renesans (“Life of Italian Jewry During the Renais- 
nce”) by A. M. Shulvass represents a serious study. Finally 
be mentioned is Simon Bernstein’s collation of old Lamenta- 
Was, Al Naharot Sfarad (“Upon the Rivers of Spain’’), pains- 
kingly reconstructed from the only extant manuscript. 
(GPP?) 

iddish Literature—Commemoration of the past, so promi- 
at in recent Jewish literature, was still the dominant trend of 
dish literature in 1956. The “old country,” its characters, 
Meals and values, occupied the most prominent place in Yiddish 
tion. Some novelists portrayed traditional Jewish life roman- 
ally, as Pinkhos Shteynvaks in Yidn tsum gedenken (“Jews 
Remember”), and Borukh Hager in Malkhus Khsides (“The 
‘hngdom of Hasidism”), awarded the S. Stolar prize in Buenos 
Wces, Arg. Other works, treating the subject realistically but 
th a great deal of sentiment, included Khayim Grade’s Der 
ymes Shabosim (“The Mother’s Sabbaths’’), an autobiographi- 
novel, awarded the Louis Lamed prize for Yiddish fiction in 
56. 

WAn approach to the recent past from the point of view of 
sss struggle was attempted in the novels of B. Shlevin, Di 
Wier Khaykin (“The Brothers Khaykin”), and L. Olitski, 
dye Koval, published respectively in Paris and Warsaw, and 
‘tten in the tradition of the communist school of “socialistic 
lism.” The contemporary scene was the subject of two novels, 
rebelia by Itskhok Perlov, describing life in Israel and the 
‘}sh of the old and the new generations, and Di shpete yorshim 
he Late Heirs’) by S. Izban, a novel of American Jewish 


istorical novels about Jewish life included Jn a nayer velt 
in a New World”) by S. Apter, a story about the life of the 
Jewish settlers in America, and Georemt mitn vint (“Arm 
MArm with the Wind’) by M. Shtrigler, a broad panorama of 
h-century Jewish life in Poland. 

\ few lengthy poetical works also appeared in 1956, among 
Amerike (“America”) by Berish Vaynshteyn, awarded the 
‘}eimko prize for poetry. Collections of shorter poems included 
Yeom Zak’s Fun ale navenadn (“From all my Wanderings”), an 
bression of loneliness of a Jewish poet lost in a strange world. 
“ontributions to the history of Jewish settlements were made 
)L. Feldman in his book Vidn in Johannesburg (“Jews in 
aannesburg”), and by M. Kahan in Yidn in der antshteyung 
Brazil (“Jews in the Origins of Brazil”). Fun kheyder un 
oles biz Tsisho (“From the Traditional Heder and Russian 
ools to Tsisho”’) by C. S. Kazdan told of the rise and growth 
the Viddishist movement, while the demographic and socio- 
tural study of Jacob Lestshinsky, Dos natsionale ponim fun 
us yidntum (“The National Characteristics of the Jews in the 
sspora”’), showed the decline of national consciousness among 
temporary Jews outside Israel. 

}among noteworthy books on the Jewish persecutions were M. 
Atwicz’s Oyf arishe papirn (“With Aryan Identification Pa- 
's”), a collection of eye-witness reports of Jews hiding from 
zi persecution, and Eliezer Vizl’s Un di velt hot geshvign 
lind the World Kept Silent”), an account of the destruction 
Jews in the Marmarosh province of Hungary. 
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Continuing the commemorative trend, several biographical 
works were produced: Fun beyde zaytn ployt (“On Both Sides of 
the Fence”) by Max Weinreich; Di lererin Esther (“The Teacher 
Esther”) by Jacob Pat; and a two-volume biographical diction- 
ary, Doyres bundistn @Génefations of Bundists”), edited by 
Sholem Hertz. Viddish literary criticism suffered a heavy loss by 
the death of its most distinguished representative, S. Niger; 
nevertheless a number of books and essays on Yiddish writers 
and letters were produced in 1956. Two publications in the field 
of literary history may be noted: an anonymous 18th-century 
comedy Als der sof iz gut, iz ales gut (“All Is Well What Ends 
Well”), edited by L. Fuchs from a newly discovered manuscript, 
and letters of Morris Rosenfeld, the great Jewish poet of the 
late 19th century, edited by I. Lifshutz. (D. Az.) 


Jewish Religious Life: sce Jupatsm; Reticious Epuca- 
TION. 


Jewish Welfare Board, National: sce Societirs anp 
ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 


Jimenez, Juan Ramon for pacar es 

’ born at Palos de Moguer, on the 
Atlantic coast of Andalusia, Dec. 24. He was awarded the 1956 
Nobel prize for literature, after a life more exclusively devoted 
to poetry than perhaps any other in the annals of literature. He 
was taught by Jesuits and later attended the University of Seville. 
From 1909 to 1916 he lived in the Residencia de Estudiantes in 
Madrid. In 1916 he married Zenobia Cambrubi Aymar, trans- 
lator of Rabindranath Tagore; she died of cancer a few days 
after his prize had been announced. 

Jiménez cultivated an extraordinary sensitivity with an aristo- 
cratic, almost an imperial, disdain of other expressions of the 
human personality. Though he lived in several countries (since 
the Spanish Civil War in the United States and other parts of 
America), and absorbed the best European, English and Ameri- 
can poetry, as much of his writing reveals, the ultimate inspira- 
tion always came from within himself. In a new golden age of 
Spanish poetry the total dedication of Jiménez to creation for 
the enjoyment of the zwmensa minoria was a perpetual inspira- 
tion, however indirectly later generations imitated his work. 
Some representative titles are: Jardines lejanos (1904) ; Olvidan- 
zas (1907); Laberinto (1913); Platero y yo (prose, 1914); 
Diario de un poeta recién casado (1917); Sonetos espirituales 
(1917); Segunda antolojia poética (1922); Unidad (1925); 
Cancion (1936); Espanoles de tres mundos (1942); La estacion 
total (1946); a complete Obra was being published in Madrid. 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation: see 
SocreTiEs AND AssocraTions, U.S. 


. Ig08- ), U.S. senator, 
Johnson, Lyndon Baines a born near Stonewall, 
Tex., on Aug. 27. He took a bachelor’s degree from Southwest 
Texas State Teachers college at San Marcos in 1930 and later 
(1935) studied law at Georgetown university in Washington, 
D.C. From 1930 to 1932 he taught in public schools of Houston, 
Tex., and during the next three years was secretary to Texas 
Congressman R. M. Kleberg in Washington, D.C. He then was 
Texas state director of the National Youth administration (1935- 
37). Johnson was elected as a Democrat to fill a vacancy from 
the roth Texas district in the 75th U.S. congress (1937-39) and 
was re-elected for five successive terms (1939-49), broken only 
by service as a U.S. naval officer during 1941 and 1942 in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Elected senator from Texas on the 
Democratic ticket in 1948 for the term 1949-55, he was named 
chairman of the defense “watchdog” subcommittee of the senate 
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armed services committee in 1950 and devoted most of his time 
during his first term to spurring the U.S. defense program. In 
Jan. 1951 he was elected majority whip of the senate. Re-elected 
senator in 1954 for the term 1955-61, Johnson continued as sen- 
ate Democratic leader in the 84th congress until a heart attack 
suffered July 2, 1955, prevented him from attending the closing 
weeks of the session. After his re-election in 1954 Johnson 
pledged his party’s co-operation with the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration’s program in congress. On June 29, 1955, however, he 
declared that the Democrats would not “carry out instructions 
like a bunch of second lieutenants taking orders.” He was promi- 
nently mentioned for the Democratic presidential nomination in 
1956, but disclaimed any ambition for the office. Nevertheless he 
received 80 votes on the first and only ballot at Chicago, IIl., on 
Aug. 16 that nominated Adlai E. Stevenson. 


Joint Chiefs of Staff: see GovERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND 
BureEAus, U.S. 


Jordan An Arab kingdom, Jordan is bounded west by Israel, 
«north by Syria, east by Iraq and southeast by Saudi 
Arabia. Area (including Arab Palestine): 37,264 sq.mi. Pop.: 
(1952 census), 1,329,174; (1956 est.) 1,471,000, including 
(1953 est.) 745,786 in west Jordan (Arab Palestine). Capital: 
Amman, pop. (1954 est.) 202,213. Language: mainly Arabic. Re- 
ligion: Moslem (chiefly Sunni); Christian, about 8% (mainly 
Arab-speaking Greek Orthodox). King, Hussein I. Prime minis- 
ters in 1956: Ibrahim Hashem (Dec. 21, 1955-Jan. 7, 1956); 
Samir el-Rifai (Jan. 9-May 20); Said el-Mufti (May 22- 
Oct. 29); Suleiman Nabulsi (from Oct. 29). 

History.—The year 1956 was one of disquiet and instability 
in Jordan, whether in regard to the internal regime of the coun- 
try, its orientation between the other Arab countries, its relations 
with Great Britain or the perennial conflict with Israel. The prin- 
cipal crisis had indeed developed in Dec. 1955 with the attempt 
made by Great Britain to bring Jordan into membership of the 


JORDAN TROOPS, members of the Arab legion, on guard in the Jordan section 
of Jerusalem in Jan. 1956 after rioting followed the signing of the Baghdad 
alliance 
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Baghdad pact. The extreme violence of the opposition to the 
pact, which was largely inspired by Egypt, compelled King Hus: 
sein to reject it, and a new government was formed on Jan. ¢ 
under Samir el-Rifai. An acute state of tension, however, re. 
mained, and in March King Hussein summarily dismissed Lieut 
Gen. John Bagot Glubb, commander of the Arab legion. The 
king was persuaded to take this step in deference to nationalist 
opinion and particularly to the wishes of a group of young Arak 
officers in the legion, one of whose leaders was the 33-year-olc 
Lieut. Col. Ali Abu Nawar, who had been educated in England 

For some time the gravest uncertainty prevailed about the 
whole question of Jordan’s treaty relations with Great Britain 
its receipt of British subsidies and the position of the remaining 
British officers in the Arab legion. Gradually, however, the situ- 
ation was clarified and stabilized. Both King Hussein and the 
prime minister affirmed Jordan’s wish to preserve its treaty with 
Great Britain, to continue to receive the British subsidy and to 
retain in the Arab legion a number of British officers for train- 
ing and technical purposes. Great Britain, for its part, declared 
that it would respect the treaty and continue to pay Jordan 
the agreed subsidies. 

It was thought at the time that Colonel Abu Nawar (pro- 
moted major general and appointed commander of the Arab 
legion on May 24) and his colleagues would follow up Jordan’s 
rejection of the Baghdad pact with a policy of definite alignment 
with Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia. This, however, was not the 
case. Indeed, after the events of March, the Jordanian pendulum 
swung back quite markedly toward Iraq, though not toward the 
Baghdad pact. King Hussein and his cousin King Faisal met 
during the spring and, more significant still, General Abu Nawar 
himself paid a cordial visit to Iraq, after which there were re- 
peated staff talks and military exchanges between the two coun- 
tries. This development reached its peak: when a severe Israeli 
attack was launched against a Jordanian frontier post in Septem- 
ber, at the height of the Suez crisis. It was to Iraq that the 
Jordanians turned, rather than to Egypt or Syria, and plans 
were suggested for the stationing of Iraqi troops in Jordan 
to strengthen the country’s defenses. (See Iraq.) 

The Israeli attack was the 
culmination of nearly a year of 
border tension and clashes be- 
tween the Jordanians and the 
Israelis. The United Nations 
armistice commission  pro- 
nounced now Israel and now 
Jordan to be the guilty party 
in these incidents. However, the 
Jordanian attacks were for the 
most part in the nature of snip- 
ing and = small ambushes. 
whereas the Israeli raid in 
September was a full-scale mili- 
tary operation in which heavy 
weapons. were used and about 
50 Jordanians killed. 

In the second half of October 
Iraqi troops were on the fron: 
tier ready to enter Jordan. Pro: 
Egyptian and Communist 
elements in the country stage¢ 
demonstrations against thi 
move. The Israelis also op 
posed it with threats of “re. 
serving their freedom  o 
action.” Finally it was agreec 
between the governments ot 


rlier in the year between Egypt and Syria. 

§| After the Israeli attack on Egypt on Oct. 29 Iraqi and Syrian 
Hoops were called in. On Nov. 20 Jordan decided to abrogate 
ne Anglo-Jordanian treaty and to establish diplomatic relations 
‘ith the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Republic of China. 
Economically, Jordan took a step toward integration with 
yria when the two countries concluded a customs union in 
ugust. They decided to have a common currency, to share cus- 
»ms revenue on the basis of comparative figures in the past, and 
}> abolish passports between the two countries. (E. S. An.) 


. E Education.— Government schools (1953-54) 964, pupils 180,015, teachers 
Hpsr. Vocational (1952) 3, pupils 193, teachers 13. Teacher-training 1, 
dents 46. 
i Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: Jordan dinar at par with the pound 
Werling (SWE. $2.80). Budget: (1955-56 est.) revenue 17,300,000 
! ars, expenditure 17,900,000 dinars; (1956-57 est.) revenue 21,500,000 
Pinars, expenditure 23,400,000 dinars. 
f Foreign Trade.—(1955) Imports 27,058,453 dinars, exports 2,868,175 
ars (re-exports 1953, 200,000 dinars). Main sources of imports (1954): 
K. 15.4%; U.S. 9.6%; German Federal Republic 5.5%; France 5%: 
ria 0.23%; Lebanon 0.1%. Main destinations of exports (1954): Leba- 
Min 42.5%; Syria 24%; Iraq 14%; Saudi Arabia 2.6%. 
WiTransport and Communications.—All-weather roads (1956) 3,520 km., of 
inich 1,520 km. were asphalted. Motor vehicles in use (Dec. 1954): pas- 
Bnger 3,209, commercial 3,710. Railways (1954) 400 km. Air Transport: 
ab Airways and Air Jordan; scheduled routes (1955) 9,222 km. Tele- 
bones (Jan. 1955) 9,300. Licensed radio receivers (1954) 14,000. 
P\Agriculture—Production (metric tons, 1954; 1953 in parentheses): 
meat 233,000 (105,000); barley 104,000 (43,000); sorghum 18,000 (16,- 
Bio); oats (2,000); chick peas 4,000 (3,000); lentils 17,000 (5,000 in 
Biss); figs 18,500 (61,200); olive oil 15,000 (9,000); maize (1952) 
W.coo; kersennah (1950) 8,200; tobacco (1948) 400; dry beans (1948- 
W\) 1,000. Livestock (Sept. 1954): cattle 52,000; sheep 364,000; goats 
5.000; camels 19,000; horses (1953) 2.576; mules (1953) 7,165; asses 
\953) 56,510. Phosphates: exports (1955) 150.621 tons, (1954) 43.495 
ns. 
Wencycrop#p1a BRITANNICA Firms.—The Middle East (1055); Plan- 
Bae Our Foreign Policy (Problems of the Middle East) (1955). 


adaism American Jewry was agitated during 1956 by the 
* growing discrimination by Arab states against Amer- 
mms of Jewish faith. This discrimination was manifest in the 
nial by the Arab states of entry or transit visas to Jews, the 
veott of American Jewish businesses and the refusal to permit 
ws to hold United States government civilian and military 
ests in Arab countries. 
Protests against tampering with the rights of United States 
izens by foreign governments were voiced by the American 
wish congress, American Jewish committee, B’nai B’rith and 
Jewish War Veterans as well as non-Jewish organizations. These 
pressions of protest culminated in a unanimous resolution by 
e United States senate on July 25, which read in part: 


Whereas it is a primary principle of our Nation that there shall be no 
jitinction among United States citizens based on their individual reli- 
ius’ affiliations and since any attempt by foreign nations to create such 
‘Jitinctions among our citizens in the granting of personal or commercial 


“Willy is inconsistent with our principles: Now, therefore, be it 
“WResolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that it regards any such 
itinctions directed against United States citizens as incompatible with 
- relations that should exist among friendly nations, and that in all 
‘}xotiations between the United States and any foreign state every reason- 
'e effort should be made to maintain this principle. 


The 24th World Zionist congress, originally scheduled to meet 
‘WIsrael in the summer, convened in May to focus world atten- 
m on the gravity of the situation created by communist sup- 
irt to Egypt. The congress also reaffirmed the spiritual and 
‘Mitural ties that bind Diaspora Jewry to Israel, and resolved 
i intensify religious and educational activities throughout the 
wish world. Nahum Goldmann was elected president of the 
orld Zionist organization, a post that had been kept vacant 
cethe death in 1952 of its former president, Chaim Weizmann. 
‘During 1956 considerable progress was made in historical and 


| 
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archaeological investigations and explorations in the Holy Land. 
Hebrew university scholars deciphered part of the Book of Le- 
mach, one of seven ancient biblical scrolls discovered by shep- 
herds in a cave near the Dead sea in 1947. It is an Aramaic 
version of several chapters of the Book of Genesis and includes 
a detailed description of Sarah’s beauty, a narrative of Abra- 
ham’s “walk through the land in the length of it and in the 
breadth of it,” the story of the war of the Five Kings, and 
names and places not found in other translations. 

Among the more ambitious archaeological enterprises of re- 
cent years were the excavalions at Hazor in upper Galilee under 
the direction of Yigal Yadin, former chief of staff of the Israel 
army. Hazor was one of the largest and most important cities of 
ancient Palestine. According to the Bible, it played a significant 
role during the period of the Hebrew conquest and served as 
one of Solomon’s royal cities in the north. Hazor is also men- 
tioned several times in Egyptian sources from the 19th to the 
13th centuries B.c. 

Excavations by scholars from the Hebrew university and other 
institutions of higher learning continued in the north at the 
catacombs of Beth Shearim, where the graves of leading rab- 
binic personalities of the Talmud were found; the ancient Jewish 
fortress Masada near the Dead sea; the Negev; and other points 
of historic interest. 

Reports on antiquity studies since the rise of Israel were 
made at the annual conference of the Israel Exploration society 
in Oct. 1955. It was attended by biblical scholars and archaeolo- 
gists, and was addressed by I. ben Zvi, president of Israel and a 
distinguished historian of oriental Jewish communities. 

The Jewish cultural world took note of the 85oth anniversary 
of the death of Rashi (initials of Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac) of 
Troyes, northern France, whose commentaries on the Bible and 
the Talmud are still recognized as valuable aids in the study of 
Judaism. A series of educational programs and publications was 
also undertaken in observance of the rooth anniversaries of the 
birth of Louis D. Brandeis, member of the supreme court of 
the United States and illustrious liberal and Zionist spokesman, 
and of Ahad Haam (Asher Ginsburg), Hebrew essayist and 
philosopher of the Jewish Renaissance. 


(See also IsRAEL; RELIGIOUS EDUCATION.) (S. M. B.) 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Firms.—Israel (1955); Jerusalem—The 
Holy City (1951); Major Religions of the World (Development and 
Rituals) (1954). 


Judo: see WRESTLING. 

Jugoslavia: see YuGosLavIA. 

Jumping: sce TRACK AND FIELD Sports. 

Junior Colleges: see UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
Justice, U.S. Department of: see GoveRNMENT DepartT- 
MENTS AND Bureaus, U.S. 


. . The reporting of crime and juve- 
Juvenile Delinquency. nile delinquency statistics in the 
United States during 1956 was neither uniform nor complete. 
In spite of the efforts of the federal children’s bureau to secure 
reliable reports from juvenile courts, they covered no more 
than 29% of the total child population. The latest reports sup- 
plied data from only 585 courts in 29 states, and the highly 
urban and industrialized states of New York and Massachu- 
setts were not included. Students of delinquency therefore exer- 
cised caution in drawing conclusions about trends and volume. 
In 1952 an estimated 385,000 children, or about 2% of all chil- 
dren in the U.S. aged 10-17, appeared in juvenile courts. By 
1956 the total child population had increased by about 22%, 
yet taking the country as a whole the number of juveniles com- 
mitted to state institutions for reform or correction decreased 
about 10%. This information was based on returns from a ques- 
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tionnaire submitted to every state correctional institution for 
juveniles in the United States. Boy offenders outnumbered girls 
five to one, a trend which appeared to hold for 1956. 

The majority of delinquencies continued to occur in large 
urban centres. Delinquent children in rural areas were frequently 
cared for by relatives or friends, or by a priest or minister, or 
were under quasi-official supervision by the local police. In the 
cities, the focus of delinquency had passed from the native-born 
children of European immigrants to the children of the Mexican, 
Puerto Rican and Negro minorities. Much of the delinquency still 
seemed to be related to rejection of minority groups. 

Conspicuous among the events of the year was the work of 
Anna Kross, commissioner of the department of correction of 
New Vork city, where a program of education and guidance for 
adolescents had been set up in all the city prisons dealing with 
youth. Citizen participation, in the form of friendly visitors, 
“a friend for every prisoner,” was in process of development. 

A remarkable experiment in treatment was that of Chief Jus- 
tice Irving Ben Cooper of New York city. He placed a group of 
young lawbreakers on probation to a group of “graduates’”— 
former probationers who had successfully solved the problems 
of rehabilitation. This use of a major principle of group therapy 
attracted favourable attention from the National Probation and 
Parole association. 

Important trends in the study of motivation and personality 
research were summarized by Herbert A. Bloch and Frank T. 
Flynn in their book Delinquency: The Juvenile Offender in 
America Today (1956). It was noteworthy that more importance 
was now being given, in the study of delinquency, to the inter- 
human relationships than to the environmental factors. 

(See also CH1Lp LABouR; CHILD WELFARE.) (M. V. W.) 


ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Why Vandalism? (1955). 


Kansas Located in the geographical centre of the continental 
* United States, Kansas was admitted to the union as 
the 34th state on Jan. 29, 1861. It is frequently referred to as 
the ‘‘Sunflower state,’ but it is known also as the “Jayhawker 
state,” a name of mysterious source. The total area of the state 
is 82,276 sq.mi., of which 82,113 sq.mi. is land. Kansas is the 
geodetic centre of the North American continent from which 
point all geodetic surveys are made. Population of the state: 
(1950 federal census) 1,905,299; (March 1, 1956, est.) 2,077,- 
711. For the three largest cities (Topeka being the state capital) 
the 1956 population was: Topeka, 85,687; Wichita 240,106; 
Kansas City, 127,437 (1956 state census). According to the 1950 
federal census, Kansas population was 50.3% rural and 49.7% 
urban. 

History.—The principal state officials in 1956 were: Fred 
Hall, governor; John McCuish, lieutenant governor; Paul R. 
Shanahan, secretary of state; George Robb, auditor; Adel F. 
Throckmorton, superintendent of public instruction; Frank Sul- 
livan, commissioner of insurance; John Anderson, Jr., attorney 
general; Ferdinand Voiland, state printer; Richard T. Fadely, 
treasurer. 

In Jan. 1956 the first budget session of the Kansas legislature 
convened for a 30-day session. The budget session, the purpose 
of which is to consider the governor’s budget for the ensuing 
fiscal year, was authorized by a referendum on a constitutional 
amendment submitted to a vote of the people in the general 
election of 1954. The budget session was to convene on even- 
numbered years and the regular session of the legislature would 
meet in odd-numbered years. Prior to the authorization of the 
budget session, the legislature had convened each two years and 
fiscal matters were considered along with other legislation. 

During 1956 the Governor’s Advisory Committee on Penal 
and Correctional Institutions, composed of penal and medical 
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authorities, completed a study of the state’s penal system and 
made recommendations for long-range improvements, including 
establishment of a state correctional authority and an improved 
probationary system. An extensive program of improvement in 
penal facilities already had been under way for many months, 
anticipating many of the needs to be pointed out in the study. 

In 1956 Kansas experienced the worst of four consecutive 
years of drought. In some areas of the state the shortage of 
rainfall was the worst on record. 

In the Nov. 6 election, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower drew 
about 270,000 more votes in Kansas than his Democratic op- 
ponent, Adlai E. Stevenson. Elected to state offices were the 
following: George Docking, governor; Joseph Henkle, lieutenant 
governor; Paul R. Shanahan, secretary of state; George Robb, 
auditor; John Anderson, Jr., attorney general; Richard T. 
Fadely, treasurer; Adel F. Throckmorton, superintendent of 
public instruction. 


Education.—In Sept. 1956 there were about 425,753 primary and second- 
ary pupils enrolled in Kansas schools. There were 21 four-year colleges and 
22 two-year colleges which had a combined enrolment of 42,538 students. 
The combined enrolment of the four state colleges and one university was 
22,731. The populations of the other state institutions were as follows: 
school for the blind, 104; school for the deaf, 227. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
The populations of the state’s institutions in Sept. 1956 were as follows: 
state training schools, 2,008; hospitals for tuberculars, 258; children’s 
homes, 80; industrial school for girls, 72; industrial farm for women, 39; 
mental hospitals, 4,366; state penitentiary, 1,492; reformatory for boys, 
435; industrial school for boys, 126. 

As of Aug. 1956 there were 62,093 persons receiving public assistance: 
old-age assistance, 34,423 persons with an average monthly payment of 
$64.86; aid to dependent children, 17,711 at an average of $29.30; general 
assistance, 4,947, average $25.43; aid to blind, 721, average $64.15; aid 
to disabled, 4,291, average $66.05. 


Communications.—As of June 30, 1956, the total length of primary and 
secondary county, and township roads in the state of Kansas was 137,000 
mi., of which 9,786 mi. were state-maintained. There were 534 mi. of 
urban state highways. The remainder of the highways were controlled by 
the respective municipalities. Highway maintenance and construction con- 
tracts in 1955 totalled $43,989,157. Highway building and maintenance 
contracts let during the first six months of 1956*amounted to $26,182,879. 

Kansas had 8,732 mi. of railroads and there were (according to CAA 
classifications) 70 public airports, 96 limited airports and 7 military 
air bases. Cities owned 94 airports in Kansas. 


Banking and Finance.—Total state expenditures authorized for the 1957 
fiscal year amounted to $258,127,747, a slight increase over estimated 
expenditures of $253,063,113 for fiscal 1956. The amount of sales tax 
(2%) and compensating tax collected for the fiscal year 1956 was $51,- 
592,841. The total income tax for the fiscal year 1956 was $17,207,645. 
There were (1956) 170 national banks, 430 state banks. Total deposits of 
all Kansas banks reached a total of $2,028,543,959 as of Jan. 1, 1956. 

Agriculture—The effect of the most severe year of drought on record 
was reflected in the state’s farm economy. The cumulative 12-month total 
of cash income from farm marketings for the period ending in July dropped 
to $798,275,000, largely because cash farm income each month except July 
decreased from the level of the preceding year for the 12th consecutive 
month. The aggregate figure was 13% below the total for the like 12-month 
period a year earlier. 

The number of cattle and calves oi Kansas farms decreased 1% to total 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Kansas 


Indicated Average 
Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
Wihedt busch os heer scetnulcl cle mrsmnouns + 144,600,000 128,385,000 202,873,060 
Com buiksiie! role) «stuns ie Akos - 35,024,000 34,104,000 61,628,000 
Sorghum: grain; bu-rcal-om memtclecancuts + 23,341,000 33,246,000 30,323,000 
OOo a 6 Sb ooo oe BO 4 8 24,990,000 30,882,000 24,623,000 
Barley, bus omer bon oucureure is es) (oniomne 5 9,350,000 12,728,000 4,769,000 
Soybeans, bUsr.n.itsn recites DO 608 3,480,000 3,350,000 3,859,000 
Hay FORS Los. elie) eaeettem at doles liane es 2,680,000 3,435,000 3,053,000 
Potatoes bus 7. iwi “oe. Bietl ce a eas é 130,000 216,000 287,000 
pple sh uke ae maa pS ae 50,000 230,000 352,000 
Grapes tonsarencice) acimcue cate wouter s 150 500 1,300 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table !I_—Principal Manufacturing Industries in Kansas 
Value Value 
addedby added by 
Salaries manu- manu- — 
All and wages facture facture — 
employees 1954 1954 1953 
1954 (in 000s) (in 000s) (in 000s) 
Transportation equipment . . . . . . . 49,465 $226,570 $365,876 $335,4 
Food and kindred products. . .... PTO) 89,675 174,945 ee 
Machinery (except electrical). . , « 8,161 ~ 34,833 62,2360 ae 
Printing and publishing . . . .. 2. 6 Abi 28,437 54) 96 - a 
Chemicals and allied products. . . . . . 91353 41,125. 108,799 —-137,]1 
Fabricated metal products. . .. . . - 5,690 24,394 42,492 36,25 
Stone, clay and glass products . . < idye9? 20,922 56,001 43,1 
Petroleum and coal products ...... 4,311 21,640 50.91 5 63,0 f 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufactures, preliminary re 


298,000 on Jan. 1, 1956. The number of ho igs i 
; gs and pigs increased 
pyeoo peo eee o lambs decreased 2%. The number of ee 
arms decreased 12%. Horses and mules continue i i 
Wee iece jecbar gee ued to decline with a 9% 
(Cash receipts from farm marketin i 
gs during the first seven months of 
Ee were $411,876,000, down 10.1% from the corresponding period of 
355: 
\ Manufacturing and Industry.—Data on manufacturing industries in Kansas 
fr 1954, based on preliminary reports of the 1954 U.S. census of manu- 
tures which were issued in July 1956, are shown in Table II. (F. Hu.) 


Table Ill.—Mineral Production of Kansas 
(Short tons, except as noted) 
: 1953 1954* 
I Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
meal. fas $413,231,000 $449,587,0 
231, 59 87,000 

ment (bbl.) . 8,546,000 21,429,000 9,076,000 23,874 
ays ae any 671,000 750,000 ge ae 
“4 8 ,715,000 7,101,000 1,372,000 5,603,000 
od 5. ae: eae 3,000 877,000 4,000 _1,105,000 
lium (cu. ft.) . . . . . 42,783,000 564,000 37,530,000 593,000 
bitural gas (000 cu.ft.) . 420,607,000 36,172,000 412,369,000 43,711 ‘000 
)(tural gasoline (000 gal.) 2 2 pM 


{ 
335,280,000 


broleum (bbI.) . 114,566,000 
2 


t 
308,180,000 119,317, 
troleum gases (000 gal.) t ; Aa ae 


Fut, 905,000 7,481,000 877,000 

dand gravel... . 8,728,000 5,668,000 10,422,000 794000 
pre. se ee ee ~~ 8,769,000 11,304,000 10,377,000 —-12'942'000 
{0 saree 16,000 3,568,000 19,000 4,128,000 
ther minerals... . A 10,137,000 ne 9,815,000 


Preliminary {Total has been adj imi ication i 
2 justed to eliminate duplication in the value of clays 
H stone. tValve included with other minerals. ih 


Gource: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of the min- 
hls produced in Kansas in 1953 and 1954 whose value exceeded $100,060. 
1954, Kansas was fifth among the states in crude petroleum output and 
tth in natural gas output. It ranked eighth in the value of its minerals 
ith 3.22% of the U'S. total. ; 
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fauver Fstas (1903- Ni US. senator, was born on 
’ July 26 in Madisonville, Tenn. He stud- 
d at the University of Tennessee, Knoxville (B.A., 1924), and 
the Yale university law school (LL.B., 1927), was admitted 
the Tennessee bar and practised at Chattanooga before his 
‘pointment in 1939 as Tennessee state commissioner of finance 
d taxation. A few months later he was elected to fill an un- 
pired term in the U.S. house of representatives. He was re- 
ected several times and served until 1949, when he took office 
‘U.S. senator from Tennessee. In the senate Kefauver gained 
Hional attention during 1951 as chairman of the upper house’s 
ine investigation committee, whose televised hearings drew 
age audiences of viewers. 
Kefauver was a prominent candidate for the Democratic presi- 
ntial nomination at the 1952 convention at Chicago, IIl., where 
ied on the first and second ballots before yielding to Adlai E. 
evenson. Re-elected to the senate in Nov. 1954 for his second 
rm, Kefauver became, on both domestic and foreign issues, one 
‘the most vocal Democratic critics of the Eisenhower admin- 
ration. 
Late in 1955 he again set out on an intensive campaign for 
e Democratic presidential nomination. After winning an upset 
ttory in the Minnesota primary in March 1956 he seemed to 
the front-running candidate. However, Adlai E. Stevenson’s 
ive for the nomination gradually gathered momentum and on 
‘ly 31, 1956, Kefauver (who had exchanged rather bitter ora- 
rical remarks with Stevenson during their respective primary 
mmpaigns) withdrew from the race and endorsed Stevenson. 
‘\When Stevenson, following his own nomination, declared the 
ce-presidential nomination at Chicago open to the free choice 
the Democratic convention’s delegates, Kefauver and Sen. 
thn F. Kennedy of Massachusetts became the principal con- 
aders. Kefauver won on the second ballot in a close contest, 
54 to 589 for Kennedy, but he and Stevenson lost to the Eisen- 
‘wet-Nixon ticket in the national election of Nov. 6, 1956. 
aey.polled 44% of the popular vote, but carried only 7 states. 
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THE OUTSTRETCHED HAND of Estes Kefauver was the symbol of the senator 
from Tennessee as he made a whirlwind tour of the U.S., greeting hundreds of 
persons daily, in an effort to win the Democratic nomination for president in 
1956. 


Kellogg Foundation: sce Societies AND AssociaTIons, U.S. 


An east south-central state of the United States, 
Kentucky. admitted to the union on June 1, 1792, Kentucky 
is popularly called the “Blue Grass state.” Area: 40,395 sq.mi., 
of which 531 sq.mi. are water. The population by the 1950 
official census was 2,944,806. The foreign-born population 
was 16,068, of whom 11,022 were in the cities. The capital, 
Frankfort, had a population of 11,916. The three largest cities 
were Louisville (369,129), Covington (64,452), and Lexington 
(55,534). The school census of April 1, 1956, estimated the state 
population as 3,211,092. As in immediately preceding years, 
population had shifted from coal mining counties in eastern 
Kentucky and marginal farming regions to counties along the 
Ohio river, especially the Louisville and Covington-Newport 
areas. The U.S. bureau of the census provisional estimate of the 
state’s population as of July 1, 1956, was 3,017,000. 
History.—The chief events of the year 1956 related to school 
support, desegregation and social legislation. The assembly 
strengthened the minimum foundation program of education by 
voting at least $80 per pupil in average daily attendance. This 
law took the place of the per capita and equalization fund and 
became effective July 1, 1956. In early August, school districts 
in all but a score of counties were expected to start desegrega- 
tion. In mid-September, 29 of 40 Kentucky colleges were de- 
segregated. They were expected to have about seven-eighths of 
the college students. Of the ten United Mine Workers’ hospitals 
dedicated in June, six are in Kentucky, namely, Harlam, Pike- 
ville, Middlesboro, McDowell, Hazard and Whitesburg. They 
provide free medical service for member miners and their fami- 
lies and are open to others. Assessments levied on coal mined 
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support the system. : 
The repeal of the lien law which gave the state a claim on 


the recipient’s property for the money spent in his support in- 
creased the recipients by about 2,000 in August. The legislation 
of 1956, among other provisions, provided for increased benefits 


effective in October. 
In the Nov. 1956 general election, Kentucky voters gave Pres. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 572,000 votes for re-election, as against 
476,000 votes to Adlai E. Stevenson. Both senatorships went to 
Republicans, Thruston B. Morton winning out over the incum- 
bent Earle C. Clements by a narrow margin, and John Sherman 
Cooper defeating former Gov. Lawrence W. Wetherby in the 
race for the four years remaining of Alben W. Barkley’s term. 
Two Republicans and six Democrats, all incumbents, were re- 
elected to the U.S. house of representatives. The highway im- 
provement bond measure of $100,000,000 won by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

The state officers in 1956 were: governor, A. B. Chandler; 
lieutenant governor, Harry Lee Waterfield; secretary of state, 
Thelma Stovall; auditor, Mary Louise Foust; attorney general, 
Jo M. Ferguson; treasurer, Henry H. Carter; superintendent of 
public instruction, Robert R. Martin; commissioner of agricul- 
ture, Ben J. Butler; and clerk, court of appeals, Charles K. 
O’Connell. 


Education.—According to a report from the office of the superintendent 
of public instruction, public schools in 1955-56 included 3,572 elementary 
schools, 143 high schools and 353 combined elementary and high schools. 
Total public-school pupils, grades 1-12, numbered 605,488, and full-time 
teachers, exclusive of principals, supervisors, helping teachers, etc., num- 
bered 20,189.19. The state per capita fund was $26,212,500 and the 
equalization fund was $8,573,000. Negro high schools (public), grades 8- 
12, had 11,007 pupils enrolled. The per capita pupil cost, 1955-56, was 
$160 for current expenses. In 1955-56 the median annual salary of all 
21,361.51 teachers, principals, supervisors and vocational teachers was 
$2,500. The new education program with an extra $20,000,000 for 1956-57 
was keeping more teachers in the state, 63% of the 1956 graduates in 
comparison with 43% in 1955. The reason, of course, was higher salaries, 
an average of about $2,900 for teachers with degrees, $300 to $800 in ex- 
cess of 1955 salaries, yet still far below the 1954-55 average of Illinois 
teachers at approximately $4,350, Michigan at $4,300, Indiana at $4,100, 
Ohio at $3,975, and Florida at $3,725. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
For the fiscal year 1955—56 the department of economic security provided 
unemployment insurance benefits of $25,504,574 to a weekly average of 
23,312 persons, of whom veterans averaged 1,828 and federal employees 
649. The department of economic security paid out $39,223,125 in the 
public assistance program. Old-age assistance to the amount of $23,539,528 
went to a monthly average of 55,129 persons. Aid to 50,700 children in 
18,744 families amounted to $14,325,570. Aid to the needy blind came 
to $1,358,027 for a monthly average of 3,054 persons. In calendar 1955 
adoption petitions were filed for 997 children as compared with 908 in 
1954. On Aug. 31, 1956, the tuberculosis hospitals contained 846 patients. 
The population of the correctional institutions on June 30, 1956 was: 
reformatory, 2,299; penitentiary, 1,130; women’s prison, 68; houses of 
reform, boys, 255, girls, 93. 

Communication.—As of June 30, 1956, the Kentucky department of high- 
ways had under maintenance 18,700 mi. of road. Two public toll and 3 pri- 
vate toll bridges over the Ohio river then served traffic. Road fund receipts 
for the fiscal year amounted to $95,784,767.35; expenditures amounted 
to $81,249,867.18. On June 30, 1956, the state had registered 768,201 
passenger cars, 112,468 commercial trucks, 78,998 farm trucks, and 4,185 
motorcycles. Thirty-six airports in 1956 were valued at approximately 
$22,886,000. Nineteen railroad companies on Dec. 31, 1955, owned 3,708.6 
mi. of line; 5 switching companies increased the mileage to 3,827.41. 


Banking and Finance.—National banks in Kentucky, on June 30, 1956 
numbered 89 and had total assets of $789,589,000. On the same date state 
banks and trust companies numbered 279 and had resources amounting to 
$1,220,534,082.10. For fiscal 1955—56 the state’s total income, including 
borrowing of $4,849,504.30, amounted to $242,483,021.76 according to 
preliminary returns. Selected sales and gross receipts taxes amounted to 
$87,080,331.13; taxes on motor fuels yielded $51,121,364.44 of that 
amount. Income taxes contributed $42,242,649.98, nearly three-fourths be- 
ing from individual incomes. Licence and privilege taxes yielded $22,038,- 
682.10. Property taxes amounted to $14,388,183.62. Inheritance and 
estate taxes yielded $3,254,015.97. Nontax receipts contributed $67 839,- 
551.59. Federal grants amounted to $52,039,794.28, including $31.931- 
000.96 for welfare and health and $14,634,443.82 for roads. Alcoholic 
beverage taxes contributed one-seventh of the $99,377,813 of general fund 
revenue. Taxes on cigarettes contributed $8,347,939.01, or slightly more 
a ete derived from motor vehicle registration taxes. Of 
we cei for welfare, education and roads took about 85% of 

Agriculture.—The number of milk cows on Kentuck i 
was estimated at 595,000, 2% above the previous cre airs Aven 
the 1945-54 average. An estimated lamb crop of 556,000 was 6,000 in 
excess of the previous year, but 13% below the 1945-54 average. Total 
farm marketings for the first seven months of 1956 yielded $2 10,651,000 a 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Kentucky 


Indicated Average, 

Crop 1956 1955 1945~54 
Gom‘allbulcree tre) oaronkantolnence 83,520,000 79,253,000 76,049,000: 
Wheat, all, bu. . - « © # © « « 5,538,000 4,020,000 4,849,000 
OCigisttho oa 6h 0 680 OGD 3 2,673,000 2,610,000 1,989,000 
Barley, bu. 29% 3 «2 « 0 «© « = Age aE 4. 1 Can 
ns (for beans), bu. . « « + 2,665, , i ; ¥ ? 
eee a0 : em alo oo 2,487,000 2,472,000 2,263,000 
Potatoes) cwhircmens etn ene nel ie 880,000 1,088,000 1,097,000 
Potatoes, sweet, cwt. » + + + « « 275,000 324,000 305,000 
Tobacco, all types, Ib...» - + ~ 363,405,000 351,226,000 445,548,000 
Apples, commercial crop, bu. « - 377,000 60,000 321,000 
Peaches) bus) << o) wilome cements 147,000 20,000 400,000 
STR OG Gin Gnd moo fa) 33,000 10,000 90,000) 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Table !I.—Principal Industries of Kentucky 


Value Value | 

added by added by 

Salaries manu- monu- 

All and wages facture facture | 
employees 1954 1954 1953) 
1954 (in 000s) (in 000s) (in 000s) 


j 
26,884 $101,488 $299,735 $287,552) 
10,409 33,236 164,224 146,776 
2,773 7,268 11,080 bs 
17,128 37,104 56,653 56,436 
8,581 20,378 SS) 37,450) 
5,359 17,688 YEO 2 fe 28,304 
7,100 30,028 46,611 * 
9,798 46,242 148,659 137,7 1g 
+ 6,293 29,732 59,752 $6,858 
Fabricated metal products . . & wo 52,482 92,750 73,563 | 
Machinery (except electrical) . oe USKZALS 59,825 112,768 127,783 
Electrical machinery. . . - + + + + + « 9703 33,420 61,008 55,844. 
*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the 
basis of the associated standard error of estimaie or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufactures, preliminary 
report, 


Food and kindred products. . . « 
Tobacco manufactures. . » « « 
Textile mill products. . . . . + 
Apparel ond related products. . 
Lumber and products (except furnit 
Furniture and fixtures . . 2. « « 
Printing and publishing. . . . 
Chemicals and allied products. . 


ie, e, rebve “ee Kese 


Primary metal industries . . « 


© 79) (6) (o> (or (39) 0: <o 
s 
a. (sire: we. Joie (Oie 6 sete 


aureice’ fod 'e) (en deh ta) 6) tole 


decrease of $33,884,000 from the yield of the corresponding months of the 
previous year. 

Manufactures and Commerce.—Between Jan. 1 and June 30, 1956, 47 new 
industrial plants began operation or announced plans to locate in Ken- 
tucky. In June 1956, nonagricultural employment, exclusive of construc- 
tion, was about 571,400, a decrease of about 5,300 from the previous 
month but about 6,300 above June 1955. Employees in government, chemi- 
cals, metals, retail trade and the service industries accounted for most of 
the increase over 1955. 

In May 1956, about 129,000 people were employed in the wholesale and 
retail trade, but the number was down to about 128,400 the next month. 
That figure was in excess of the previous June. Employment in the whole- 
sale trade in June 1956, was about 27,200 as compared with 28,700 a year 
earlier. In 1954, 2,720 wholesale establishments were credited with a total 
trade of $2,188,582,000. In the retail trade employment had increased 
from 99,500 to 101,200 during the fiscal year 1955—56. In 1954 the state | 
had 26,472 siores with sales of $2,201,101,000; food stores numbered 
7,430 and had sales of $527,409,000. (CW. W. Js.) 


Table Ill.—Mineral Production of Kentucky 
(Short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1954 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Total. = 6 $381,742,000 $327,528,000* 
(IE WEG A. 0) OKO OF D 711,000 3,118,000 571,000 2,995,000 
(Ceci A ob oS oo - + 65,060,000 302,872,000 56,964,000 236,737,000 
Flvorsparineinst terse te anermre 47,000 2,100,000 36,000 1,510,000 
chet! oe co 5 3 790,000 2 592,000 2 
Natural gas (000 cu. ft.) . 71,405,000 15,638,000 72,713,000 16,579,000 
Natural gasoline (000 gal.) 35,000 2,394,000 28,000 1,552,000 
Petroleum (bbi.). . . . . 11,518,000 33,520,000 190,000 5,066,000 
Petroleum gases (000 gal.) 176,000 4,993,000 13,791,000 40,270,000 — 
Sand and gravel . . . . 3,052,000 2,900,000 4,730,000 4,402,000 — 
Stoner Fo) 4 (ee elas.) 7430;000 9,268,000 10,130,000 13,286,000 
7ANS GS oS i G OS 489 112,000 458 99,000 
Other minerals . . . . staie 4,827,000 BOO 5,647,000 


*Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays and stone. 
{Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Kentucky in 1953 and 1954 whose value 
was $100,000 or more. In 1954 Kentucky was second among the states in 
output of ball clay and third in bituminous coal and fluorspar. It ranked 
11th in value of mineral output, with 2.35% of the U-S. total. 

ENCYCLOP£DIA BRITANNICA Firms.—Kentucky (1955); Southeastern 
States, 2nd ed. (1956). : 


Khrushchev, Nikita $. tcsies, was born at Kalnovia, 
’ » leader, was born at Kalinovka, 
Kursk province, April 17, the son of a coal miner. He joined the 
Communist party in 1918. In 1929 he was sent to study at the 
Industrial academy in Moscow, and in 1932 was a secretary of 
the Moscow city committee of the party. In 1934 he was elected 
to the central committee of the All-Union Communist party and 
the following year succeeded L. M. Kaganovich as first secretary 
of the Moscow regional committee. At the beginning of 1938 he 
was sent to Kharkov as secretary-general of the Ukrainian Com- 
munist party with the task of eradicating all Nationalist Ukrain- 
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APCHA—CAPITALISTS! And with us they won’t even share atom secrets!’ ” 
3 1956 cartoon by Scott of the London Daily Sketch (Eng.) 


in tendencies. He was so successful that on March 23, 1939, 
 V. Stalin promoted him full member of the Politburo. During 
e German occupation of the Ukraine he co-ordinated, as lieu- 
want general, the guerrilla movement there. After the return 
the Soviet army in 1943 he also became chairman of the 
krainian council of people’s commissars in Kiev. In 1949 he was 
ade responsible for enlarging the collective farms (kolkhozy) 
r amalgamation. 

Wen days after Stalin’s death (March 5, 1953) Khrushchev 
neceeded ©. M. Malenkov as party first secretary and soon 
ined his attention to the declining agricultural production. In 
tb. 1954 he proposed an entirely new remedy; namely that the 
fin source of additional supplies of grain should be new state 
rms to be set up in Kazakhstan and western Siberia. 
H'On the night of Feb. 24-25, 1956, at a private session of the 
th congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
arushchey made a memorable and startling speech. In this 
ation—not published in the U.S.S.R., but revealed on June 4 
the U.S. state department—he bitterly attacked Stalin’s 
Wuelty, megalomania and self-glorification, deriding his military 
ppacities and his leadership during World War II. On Sept. 19 
Warushchev arrived in Belgrade, Yugos., eight days later he 
rw to Sevastopol, with Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia. On Oct. 19, 
wether with three other Soviet leaders, he flew to Warsaw, 
1, returning to Moscow the following day. 


7” 


I1QI1O- ), chancel- 
mpton, Lawrence Alpheus nee The University of 
‘Waicago, was born on Oct. 7 in Kansas City, Mo. He graduated 
‘Yom Stanford university, Stanford, Calif., in 1931 and took his 
.D. degree at Cornell university, Ithaca, N.Y., in 1935. That 
ar he was appointed a teacher at Deep Springs school and in 
436 was named dean and director. In the autumn of 1942 Kimp- 
1 became dean of the college of liberal arts and professor of 
tthematics and philosophy at the University of Kansas City. 
}: joined the metallurgical laboratory, atomic bomb project, at 

se University of Chicago, as associate chief administrative 
acer in 1943, and shortly thereafter became chief. In 1944 he 
Jeame dean and professor of philosophy and education at The 
Waiversity of Chicago, and on July 1, 1946, was elected vice- 
‘Vesident and dean of faculties. He accepted an appointment as 
an of students at Stanford university in 1947, returning to The 
itiversity of Chicago in 1950 as vice-president in charge of de- 
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velopment, the position he held when elected chancellor on 
April 12, 1951. 

Kimpton’s administrative program advanced notably during 
the year 1956. The campaign for $32,700,000 announced in June 
1955 produced $20,300,000 by the end of the first year. Among 
other objectives, the campaign permitted increases in faculty 
salaries. In addition, $6,300,000 was received for support of 
regular university activities and an estate tentatively estimated 
at $15,000,000 was bequeathed the university in the will of Louis 
Block, of Joliet, Ill. Undergraduate enrolment increased sub- 
stantially for the third consecutive year. The plan to conserve 
the university neighbourhood approached the state of construc- 
tion. Five bids were received by the Chicago Land Clearance 
commission in September for the $20,000,000 rebuilding of the 
47.3-ac. area in which demolition was largely completed. 

(W. V. M.) 
Kiwanis International: see Societies anp AssocraTIons, 
WES! 
Knights of Columbus: see Socteties anp Assocrations, U.S. 


Knowland, William Fife jo cn june se ar Atemeas 
§ born on June 26 at Alameda, 
Calif. After taking his bachelor’s degree at the University of 
California, Berkeley, in 1929, he entered the newspaper business, 
becoming assistant publisher of the Oakland Tribune (Calif.) in 
1933. He was a member of the California state assembly from 
1933 to 1935 and of the state senate from 1935 to 1939; in 1941- 
42 he was chairman of the executive committee of the Republi- 
can national committee. In 1945 Gov. Earl Warren of California 
appointed him to the U.S. senate to fill the unexpired term of 
Hiram W. Johnson. He was elected on the Republican ticket in 
1946 for the full term 1947-53 and was re-elected in 1952 for 
the term 1953-59. On Jan. 2, 1953, Knowland was elected Re- 
publican policy committee chairman of the U.S. senate. On 
Aug. 4, 1953, after the death of Robert A. Taft, he became 
majority leader of the senate. 

Knowland’s strong views on foreign policy led him into dis- 
agreement with the administration and Secretary of State John F. 
Dulles as, for example, on April 14, 1954, when he criticized 
Dulles’ plan for a southeast Asia security alliance as “weak” 
and “unrealistic” without the participation ef both Nationalist 
China and South Korea. On July 1, 1954, he declared flatly that 
if Red China were granted admission to the United Nations he 
would resign his majority leadership and devote full time to 
bringing about U.S. withdrawal from the UN. 

Following the Democratic victory in the congressional elec- 
tions of Nov. 1954, Knowland became senate minority leader in 
the 84th congress when it convened Jan. 5, 1955. He continued 
to criticize the Eisenhower administration’s foreign policy on 
specific issues, but supported the administration’s domestic legis- 
lative program almost without reservation. He announced in late 
1955 that he would run for the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion if Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower delayed his second-term 
decision unduly. On March 1, 1956—the day after President 
Eisenhower agreed to run again—he withdrew his candidacy. On 
July 13 Knowland was appointed a delegate to the UN general 
assembly session convening in Nov. 1956. 


Korea is a peninsula extending southward from Man- 
Korea. churia and the U.S.S.R., 525 mi. long and from 125 to 
200 mi. wide. It is bounded north by the Yalu and Tumen rivers, 
south by the Straits of Korea, west by the Yellow sea and east 
by the Sea of Japan. Area: 85,266 sq.mi. Total pop.: (1944 cen- 
sus) 25,120,174; (1955 est.) 28,600,000. Religions: Buddhism, 
Confucianism, shamanism and a unique eclectic religion, Chon- 
dokyo. In 1939 there were about 500,000 Korean Christians. 
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The country is divided into two parts. In the south is the 
Republic of Korea, area about 36,152 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 est.) 
21,526,000. Chief cities (pop., 1955 est.): Seoul (cap.) 1,520,- 
000; Pusan 840,000; Taegu (1949 est.) 313,705. President of the 
republic in 1956, Syngman Rhee. 

In the north is the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, 
area about 49,114 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 est.) 6,474,000. Chief city, 
Pyongyang, pop. (1952 est.) 500,000. Prime rainister in 1956, 
Marshal Kim II] Sung. 

History.—On May 31, 1956, the United Nations command 
informed the Communist command in Korea and the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory commission that, because of violations of 
the provisions of the armistice agreement of 1953 by the Com- 
munists and because of the obstruction of the tasks of the 
commission by the Communists and by the Polish and Czech 
members, the United Nations command was provisionally sus- 
pending, during the time that the Communist side continued in 
default, performance on its part of those provisions of the 
armistice agreement governing the operations of the commission 
and the inspection teams. The United Nations command made 
it clear that it continued to regard the armistice agreement as 
in force. In June the Neutral Nations Supervisory commission 
teams in the Republic of Korea withdrew to Panmunjom in 
the demilitarized zone, and the teams in North Korea returned 
to Panmunjom. 

The army of the Republic of Korea had 650,000 men in 1956, 
making it the fourth largest in the world. In June 1956 the 
Chinese Communists were reported to have 300,000 soldiers in 
North Korea, and the North Koreans were reported to have a 
somewhat larger number of men under arms. 

At the Republic of Korea’s third presidential election on 
May 15, 1956, Syngman Rhee was re-elected as president. His 
strongest and long-time opponent, P. H. Shinicky, a member of 
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the house of representatives and candidate of the Democratic 
party, died ten days before the election. The vice-presidential 
candidate of the Democratic party, John M. Chang, former 
ambassador to the U.S., was elected over Syngman Rhee’s run- 
ning mate, Lee Ki Poong, speaker of the house of representatives. 
The chief constitutional duty of the vice-president is to preside 
over the upper house of the legislature, the house of councillors. 
The house of councillors, however, had never been created, and 
upon taking office on Aug. 15, 1956, Vice-President Chang an- 
nounced that his first task would be its establishment. 

Marshal Kim II] Sung, chairman of the council of ministers 
of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, was re-elected 
chairman of the central committee of the Korean Labour party 
in April 1956. 

Education.—In 1954 there were in the Republic of Korea 3,954 elemen- 
tary schools with 2,342,065 pupils and 36,353 teachers; 621 middle schools 
with 324,114 pupils and 6,785 teachers; 398 high schools with 160,266 
pupils and 4,401 teachers; 48 colleges with 40,520 pupils and 3,685 teach- 
ers: and 18 normal schools with 12,190 pupils and 305 teachers. In 1052, 
65% of the population of the Republic of Korea was believed to be literate. 

The north Korean regime claimed in 1955 to have 4,800 elementary and 
junior high schools, 72 technical and other vocational schools and 16 
colleges and universities. School enrolment in 1956 was claimed to total 
1,942,000 students. 

Finance.—The budget of the Republic of Korea for the 18 months ending 
Dec. 31, 1956, amounted to estimated revenues of 580,100,000,000 hwan 
and expenditures of 598,500,000,000 hwan. The 1955—56 budget ran for 18 
months because of the change made in June 1956 to have the 1957 fiscal 
year correspond with calendar year 1957. 

The official exchange rate, which had been 180 hwan to U.S. $1 since 
Dec. 1953, was changed to 500 hwan to U.S. $1 in Aug. 1955 and remained 
at that level in 1956. The unofficial free-market rate at the end of June 
1956 was 1,040 hwan to U.S. $1, although it changed to 920 hwan by 
Oct. 1956. By the end of June 1956 the currency in circulation totalled 
58,920,000,000 hwan. The retail price index (1947=100) in the Republic 
of Korea rose to a peak of 21,087 in May 1956, and still was climbing 
moderately thereafter. The balance sheet of the Bank of Korea, the central 
bank of the Republic of Korea, showed assets and liabilities of 243,807,- 
635,000 hwan at the end of May 1956. 

The United States government made available to the Republic of Korea 
during the 1955-56 fiscal year $327,000,000 in economic assistance. | 

Trade.—The Republic of Korea’s trade deficit continued into 1955. In 
calendar year 1955, commodity imports, excluding US.-UN financed im- 
ports, totalled $82,500,000 and exports $17,600,000. In the first seven 
months of 1956 imports totalled $27,000,000 and exports $14,400,000. 
U.S.-UN-financed imports totalled $244,000,000 in 1955 and $50,700,000 
during the first three months of 1956. Japan, the U.S. and Hong Kong 
were the major sources and destinations of South Korea’s imports and ex- 
ports. Chief imports, including aid imports, were raw cotton, fertilizer, coal, 
petroleum and some manufactured goods and foodstuffs, and chief exports 
were minerals and marine products. 

North Korea’s trade continued to be chiefly with Communist China and 
the Soviet Union. Communist China claimed to have undertaken to con- 
tribute about 8,000,000,000,000 yuan and the Soviet Union 1,000,000,000 
roubles in economic assistance for four-year and three-year periods, re- 
spectively, beginning in 1954. 

Transportation.—In March 1956 there were in operation in the Republic 
of Korea 2,904 km. of railroad track and 40 km. of streetcar track. As of 
May 1956, there were 522 locomotives, 11,410 freight cars and 1,097 pas- 
senger cars in the Republic of Korea. The railroads handled 2,060,000,000 
ton-km. of freight and 3,712,000,000 passenger-km. during 1955. There 
were an estimated 1,000 km. of railroad track in North Korea. 

There are about 21,000 mi. of roads, of which 9,500 mi. are in South 
Korea. At the end of 1955, the Republic of Korea had 8,103 trucks, 2,953 
buses and 6,556 automobiles. Korean National Airlines, Northwest Airlines: 
and Civil Air Transport, a Nationalist China air line, provided domestic 
and international air service for the Republic of Korea in 1956. In 1956 
Korea had a merchant fleet of 7,671 vessels with a gross tonnage of 268,- 
358 tons, of which 237 vessels were more than zoo tons each and had a 
gross tonnage of 145,922 tons. 

Agriculture, Fishing and Forestry.—Agricultural production in the Republic 
of Korea in the 1955-56 crop year included, in metric tons: rice, 2,315,690; 
fall grains (millet, corn, oats and buckwheat), 92,180; summer grains 
(barley, naked barley, wheat and rye), 725,580; pulses, 168,310; potatoes 
and sweet potatoes, 212,180; fruit, 116,900; and vegetables, 1,185,000. 
In 1955 the Republic of Korea had 867,000 cattle; 334 milk COWS, 17,000 
horses; 775 Sheep; 38,000 goats; 168,000 rabbits; 1,262,000 pigs; 8,924,- 
000 chickens; and 622,000 ducks. Marine landings in 1955 totalled 2576 
300 metric tons. Lumber production in the Republic of Korea in 1953 
totalled 301,000 cu.m.; firewood productiun 148,215 metric tons; and 
charcoal production 15,337 tons. There were reports of food shortages 
in Communist-held North Korea in 1955 because of cold weather and floods. 
These reports continued into 1956 as fertilizer, seed and farm manpower 
were inadequate. 

_ Manufacturing.—Industrial production in the Republic of Korea in 1955 
included: cotton yarn, 58,576,000 lb.; cotton cloth, 121,523,000 sq.vda 
woollen yarn, 244,032 lb.; woollen and worsted cloth, 4,153,293 yd.; rayon 
cloth, 80,514,000 sq.yd.; silk cloth, 1,800,000 sq.yd.; all-rubber shoes, 
23,422,000 palrs; paper, 33,017 metric tons; cement, 56,257 anetric tons; 
bicycles, 24,048; and soap, 21,798 metric tons. The Republic of Korea 
has a state monopoly on salt, tobacco and ginseng. Production in rg55 i 
cluded, in metric tons: salt, 353,919; Cigarettes, 12,605; and cut tobacco 
5,179. Electric power production in 1955 totalled 880,000,000 kw.hr. 


The North Korean regime announced that it had embarked on a three- 
War economic plan in Jan. 1954. By the end of 1956, North Korea hoped 
be producing 4,000,000 metric tons of coal as compared with 700,000 
ms in 1953 and rehabilitation of a 600,000-kw. hydroelectric plant ‘was 
pected to be completed in 1956. By the end of 1955, 236 factories were 
orted to have been rehabilitated and 71 new factories established. The 
ve-Year People’s Economic plan was reported to be scheduled to begin in 
457 with emphasis to be on the development of heavy industry. Uncon- 
‘med reports indicated that North Korea expected to increase its steel 
soduction by 3 to 3.5 times in 1061 over 1956 levels; increase pig iron 
joduction by 2.8 times; increase coal production by 1.6 times; and increase 
yemical fertilizer output to 400,000 tons. 
‘Mining.—Most of the major mineral resources of Korea are in the north- 
a area held by the Communists, with important iron ore, copper, lead, 
ac, pyrites, coal and magnesite deposits. Mineral production in the Re- 
\blic of Korea in 1955 included (in metric tons): copper ore, 12,704; 
agsten, 3,146; amorphous graphite, 90,018: kaolin, 14,143; fluorspar, 
081; anthracite coal, 1,308,232; gold, 1.5; silver, 2.5; iron ore, 28,616: 
anganese, 3,482; talc, 6,201; lead ore, 1,366; electrolytic copper, SeyTe 
blybdenite, 20,541; monazite, 498; bismuth, 433. (S. Nr.) 
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. . (1902- ), inaugurated presi- 

hitschek, Juscelino dent of Brazil Jan. 31, 1956, was 
rm at Diamantina in the state of Minas Gerais, Braz., on 
pt. 12. He graduated with high honours from the medical 
ool of the University of Minas Gerais at Belo Horizonte in 
27, served two years of internship in Paris, Berlin and Vienna, 
d then returned to Brazil, where he became a successful sur- 
n. In 1933 Kubitschek was appointed to his first political post, 
<a government secretary, and the following year was elected to 
2 federal chamber of deputies. In 1940 he took office as mayor 
1 Belo Horizonte, attracting national attention for an extensive 
y planning project. In 1946 he was returned to the federal 
amber of deputies for a four-year term and in 1950 was elected 
wernor of the state of Minas Gerais. 
The Brazilian Social Democratic party nominated Kubitschek 
+ the presidency in Feb. 1955, and despite considerable opposi- 
n from top army officers he was elected president of Brazil on 
it. 3, and took office on Jan. 31, 1956, for a five-year term. 
frlier he had flown to Key West, Fla., where he met Pres. 
wight D. Eisenhower on Jan. 5, and then to Europe to enlist fi- 
ncial and technical assistance in the development of Brazil’s 
&t natural resources. The day after his inauguration Kubit- 
aek announced a new five-year economic plan for Brazil. 


Jewait: see Persian GULF STATES. 

bor, U.S. Department of: see GoveRNMENT DEPART- 
NTS AND BUREAUS, U.S. 

bour: see AGRICULTURE; CHILD LABOUR; EMPLOYMENT; 
FERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION; LaBour Unions; Na- 
NAL LaBor RELATIONS BOARD; STRIKES; UNITED STATES; 
aGES AND Hours. See also under various states. 


- United States.—Wages kept pace in 1956 
Dour Unions. with general economic growth in the 
ited States. More than half of the collective bargaining agree- 
nts signed during the year called for wage boosts of 10 to 12 
ts an hour, and four out of five of the negotiated contracts 
ce for increases of 7 cents or more. Wage increases were gen- 
lily several cents higher than they had been during the previous 
r. In addition to the wage increases, most of the contracts 
vided for improved fringe benefits. The trend toward 
loyer-financed health and welfare benefits continued. The 
ber of paid holidays tended to increase, more than half of 
contracts signed in 1956 providing for seven paid holidays 
more a year. 
\ significant aspect of the 1956 labour agreements was the 
4nd toward lengthening the duration of contracts to two, three 
| even five years. These contracts normally called for auto- 
tic annual wage boosts during the life of the agreement as 
las “escalator” clauses to provide wage adjustments propor- 
aat& to increases in cost of living. 
\ rise in the number of long-term agreements and increases 
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Table —A.F. of L.-C.I.0. and Independent National and International 
Unions With Reported U.S. Membership in Excess of 100,000 


Union 


Membership Union Membership 
otal) Greens ie) cle aicins 16,824,000 Oil, chemical and atomic. 173,000 
; Packinghouse . ... . 120,000 
American Federation of Painters siieuks. 9 ee 214,000 
Labor-Congress of In- Plumbing assesment tia. 224,000 
dustrial Organizations « 9115;233,000 Post office clerks. . . . 102,000 
Allied industrial ea 120,000 Printing pressmen. . . . 100,000 
Automobile . . 2... é 1,169,000 Pulp and paper... . 120,000 
Bakery Sat Je Ceewe 154,000 Railway carmen... . 152,000 
Boilermakers alates hoisinrs 140,000 Railway and steamship 
Building services... . 202,000 Clerks * 2). eae 272,000 
Bricklayers. as << « 143,000 Retail and wholesale 
Carpenters BAS) fear ots 764,000 (former CON ce cc 126,000 
Clothing, men's. . 2. 370,000 Retail clerks (former 
Communication. . . . . 297,000 ACES Offi) ate tates 262,000 
Electrical (former Rubber eer ire ate 165,000 
Ml cys ee 606,000 State, county and : 
Electrical (former C.1.0.) . 335,000 municipal... snes se 115,000 
Engineers, operating 190,000 Steelworkers ..... 1,119,000 
Garment, ladies’ sure co's 426,000 Street, electric railway . 178,000 
Hod carriers. . . . 3 « 424,000 Teamstetss oo 30 ieee 1,208,000 
Hotel spats ee 401,000 Textile (former C.l.O.) 276,000 
WOR ace es, 6 6 ce 133,000 Other (100 unions) . . . 2,766,000 
letter SOTEOTS vere tey ce) ce 103,000 Unaffiliated unions . . . . 1,591,000 
Machinists Syscree ken eee 808,000 Mines coal became Se 400,000 
Maintenance of way 193,000 Railroad trainmen 182,000 
Meat wile cure Ome ken = 326,000 Telephone union alliance. 110,000 
WUSIEIGNS)s 3 als cows 237,000 Other (54 unions). . . . 899,000 


Source: “Directory of National and International Labor Unions in the United States," 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1185 (Washington, 


D.C., 1955). 

in the consumer price index during the summer months revived 
interest in automatic pay raises to keep pace with increased liv- 
ing costs. The steel, electrical machinery and aluminum workers 
were the largest groups to be covered under the so-called “escala- 
tor” clause. The general practice in these contracts was to por- 
vide for adjustments in wage rates proportionate to fluctuations 
in cost of living, but wages could not drop below the level agreed 
upon when the contract was signed. 

The supplementary unemployment compensation provisions 
which were adopted in the automobile industry in 1955 became 
effective during 1956, when a sufficient number of states allowed 
the payment of supplementary benefits in addition to the pay- 
ments made by state unemployment insurance. Supplementary 
unemployment compensation was extended to the steel, alumi- 
num, rubber and glass industries in 1956. 

There was little change in total union membership during 1956, 
but some significant developments took place within the trade 
union movement. One major independent union, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Enginemen and Firemen, with a membership of 
96,000 railroad workers, joined the A.F. of L.-C.I.0. Large de- 
fections in membership occurred in the United Electrical Work- 
ers, the largest of the unions which were expelled from the C.1.0. 
in 1949 because of Communist domination. Eighteen thousand 
members of the union in the New York metropolitan area left 
the United Electrical Workers and joined the International Elec- 
trical union, an affiliate of the A.F. of L.-C.1.0., and another 
10,000 members in upstate New York deserted the United Elec- 
trical Workers in favour of the Machinists. Attempts by the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s association, previously expelled from 
the A.F. of L. because of alleged racketeer domination, to join the 
A.F. of L.-C.1.0. were rejected. 

About half of the former A.F. of L. and C.I.0. state organiza- 
tions had merged in the first year since the union of the A.F. of L. 
and C.1.0. on Dec. 4, 1955. 

A major development within the A.F. of L.-C.1.O. was the 
formation of the Industrial Union department. Seventy-two 
unions, whose membership was organized wholly or partially on 
an industrial basis, joined together to form this department with 
a membership of about 7,000,000 persons. The function of the In- 
dustrial Union department was to co-ordinate the bargaining of 
unions which dealt with the same companies. Therefore, the de- 
partment was organized along industry groups having common 
economic and collective bargaining problems. 

Two important extensions of federal legislation in the inter- 
ests of labour became effective in 1956. Unemployment insurance 
benefits were extended to 1,400,c00 new workers under a law 
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JAMES C. PETRILLO (right), 
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president of the American Federation of Mu- 


siciany, awaiting his turn to speak as George Meany, president of the A.F. of L.- 
C.1.0. unions, addressed the platform committee of- the Democratic national 
convention at Chicago in 1956 


which brought employers of four or more workers under the 
unemployment insurance program. Only employers of eight or 
more employees had previously been covered by federal law, 
though the majority of states had already passed more liberal 
coverage provisions of their own. On March 1, 1956, the mini- 
mum hourly wage rate under the Fair Labor Standards act was 
raised from 75 cents to $1. Out of about 24,000,000 workers 
covered by the law, about 2,000,000, most of whom were in the 
south, were directly affected by the increase. 

The right of states to pass legislation prohibiting union shops, 
the so-called right to work laws, remained a central point of con- 
tention in a number of states. Louisiana was the first southern 


Table Il_—U.S. Membership in Trade Unions and Per Cent of 
Nonagricultural Employment by State, 1953 


Mem- 
bership 
State (000s) 
United States. . 16,217.3 
Alabama ... 168.3 
Arizona... Sour 
Arkansas . 67.9 
California . . . = 1,392.5 
Colorado . .. 114.2 
Connecticut. . . 232.1 
Delaware . . . 25.8 
District of 
Columbia . . 107.8 
bie) G6 6 S 135.9 
Georgia. . .. 135.8 
Idaho. 29.1 
Hlinoissmycmer ss 1,358.7 
Indiana 569.6 
HOWGreris aie c S9e2. 
Kansas 130.8 
Kentucky 1551 
Louisiana 135.8 
Maine SS 58.9 
Maryland... 203.6 
Massachusetts 546.1 
Michigan 1,062.0 
Minnesota . 327.6 
Mississippi. . . 50.0 
INNSSOURIes 3) lc 510.5 


Sources: National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 36th Annual 
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State 
Montana .. . 
Nebraska... 
Nevada. ... 


New Hampshire. 
New Jersey . . 
New Mexico. . 
New York... 
North Carolina . 
North Dakota 
CONT Ge Ge th ba 
Oklahoma. . 
Oregon. 5 
Pennsyivania. . 
Rhode Island. . 
South Carolina . 
South Dakota. . 
Tennessee . . . 
Texas. S00 9 
Utahiz.tncream cere 
Vermont. d 
Virginia. . . 
Washington . . 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin . 
Wyoming... 
Not distributed . 
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state to repeal its right to work law affecting nonagricultural 
employees. In addition to Louisiana there were 17 other states 
in the United States which had passed legislation prohibiting 
(SZASENS) 
Canada.—The outstanding event in the Canadian labour 
movement in 1956 was the merger convention held at Toronto 
Ont., in April, when the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour joined forces to form the 
Canadian Labour congress. The membership of the Trades and 


union shops. 


Labour congress was estimated at approximately 600,000, and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour at 400,000. 

Nine departments were established by the Canadian Labour 
Congress convention, dealing with organization, legislation, edu- 
cation, research, international affairs, government employees, 
provincial federations of labour and labour councils, political 
education and public relations. The official journal of the new 
congress was known as Canadian Labour. 

Before the convention had concluded, an independent group 
known as the One Big union, with headquarters at Winnipeg, 
Man., and a membership of approximately 5,000, was accepted 
as an affiliate of the new congress; and, in July, the General Pol- 
icy committee of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen authorized an application for affiliation of its Cana- 
dian membership of 12,000. 

A further step toward labour unity was taken in Sept. 1956 
when the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour (mem- 
bership 100,000) authorized a nine-member committee to con- 
tinue discussions with Canadian Labour congress representatives, 
with a view to reaching a basis of affiliation, which would be 
placed before a special convention in June 1957 for ratification. 

In Dec. 1955 the Trades and Labour congress and the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, as well as the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour and the national legislative committee 
of the international railway brotherhoods, made representations 
to the federal government. Considerable unanimity was indicated 
in the requests for legislative and administrative policies. While 
employment in Canada continued at a fairly high level, emphasis 
was laid on the adoption of measures which would lessen the 
effect of seasonal unemployment. Amendments to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance act were requested, particularly the provision of 
benefits to insured workers who became idle because of illness. 
All four organizations stressed the desirability of a national 
health insurance plan and the control of immigration. Other rep- 
resentations dealt with a national labour code, a national mini- 
mum wage, equal pay for equal work for men and women, hous- 
ing, taxation, etc. Strong opposition was expressed to compulsory 
arbitration, which had been threatened in connection with a 
nationwide railway strike. 

The total membership of labour organizations in Canada as of 
Jan. 1, 1956, was reported by the federal department of labour 
to be 1,351,652, or 63% above the corresponding figure for 
1955. (NoS3Da 

International—The International Confederation of Free 
Trade unions reported that on June 1, 1956, it had a membership 
of 54,000,000 in 114 organizalions in 81 countries. The I.C.F.T.U. 
European Regional organization held its biennial conference in 
Frankfurt-on-Main, Ger., May 22-24. The conference con- 
sidered reports on automation, the European common market 
and Euratom. Resolutions were adopted which stressed the im- 
portance of strengthening these European agencies. 

A special conference was convened by the European Regional 
organization of the I.C.F.T.U. in Brussels., Belg., during Aug. 25- 
27, 1956, to consider the “Revival of the European Idea.” The 
conference adopted a policy statement in favour of a progressive 
reduction of tariff barriers and the creation of a European com- 
mon market; it recommended the establishment of a European 
investment fund to assist the underdeveloped regions in Europe. 
It was also suggested that closer integration in the field of 
transport would bring considerable benefits, and the conference 
proposed the immediate setting up of a European Transport au- 
thority. Approval was given to the Euratom proposals, but it was 
strongly emphasized that the production of atomic energy should 
be undertaken by public authorities. Finally the tonferenc 
expressed approval of the recognition, by the conference of min- 
isters of the European Coal and Steel community, of the prin- 


jliple of levelling up social conditions in Europe and it urged 
ractical measures to bring about a progressive upward adjust- 
ent as soon as possible. 

Great Britain.—Little change had occurred in total trade 
inion membership during the past few years. During 1955 the 
ffiliated membership of the Trades Union congress rose by 
156,783 to 8,263,741. The main increases were recorded by the 
jeneral unions and unions in the engineering and printing in- 
‘ustries. 
| Since the end of World War II the Trades Union congress had 
yenerally adopted a cautious, moderate policy on economic, po- 
} tical and industrial matters. In 1956 the congress did not 
Heed the warnings of the chancellor of the exchequer and it 
passed resolutions in favour of a militant wages policy and a 
jo-hr. week. 

@ On the surface the 1956 Trades Union congress was more 
inited than any congress for many years. For the first time since 
| orld War II there was no sharp cleavage between the left and 
ight wings of the trade union movement on either domestic or 
breign policy issues, but the sharp differences of opinion that 
@peparated the Communists and their sympathizers from the rest 
4 ould not be hidden. The unity that prevailed was purely tactical 
ind was likely to be temporary. 

Another important feature of the congress was the markedly 
plitical tone of the debates. The government was assailed far 
@oore vigorously than the employers, and there were many refer- 
aces to the desirability of securing the return of a Labour gov- 
ment at the earliest opportunity. It was, however, doubted 
hether the unions would be prepared to accept the implications 
f the planned economy for which they called, if a Labour gov- 
sment were returned at the next election. 

(See also EMPLOYMENT; NATIONAL LaBor RELATIONS BOARD; 
IRIKES; WAGES AND Hours.) (B.C. R.) 
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The University of Maryland, College Park, swept 
rOSSe. through its second consecutive campaign unbeaten 
ed untied to retain the Wingate cup, symbol of national inter- 
Wilegiate supremacy in the sport. When the Terrapins routed 
Wbins Hopkins, 13-6, at Baltimore, Md., on May 19, 1956, they 
Ju their all-winning streak through 23 games to again clinch 
Wuurels in the Cy Miller division of the United States Intercol- 
Hziate Lacrosse association and carry off national honours at the 
Time time. Rensselaer Polytechnic institute, Troy, N.Y., was 
‘nner-up in the point standing for competition against other 
vads of the Cy Miller division. The University of Baltimore 
d the Laurie Cox group with 35 points while Colgate university, 
Jamilton, N.Y., captured the championship trophy in the Roy 


tried off the McCormick trophy, symbol of Midwest league 
Hurels. 

} Maryland’s star attack man, Charles Wicker, along with team- 
“Hates James Kappler, goalie, John Simmons, defense, and James 
eating, midfield, gained places on the official first team chosen 
- the U.S.L.L.A. Rounding out the first ten were John Pender- 
ist, Yale, and Peter Wagner, Rensselaer Polytechnic institute, 
fense; Robert Kelley, Rutgers, and Arlyn Marshall, Johns 
opkins, midfield; and Stuart Lindsay, Syracuse, and John How- 
Wd, Washington college, attack. 

In the annual battle between the north and south all-stars, 
ayed at Geneva, N.Y., on June 9, the south triumphed by 20- 


r 


\Yale, with five victories and no defeats, won the champion- 
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ship in the first official season of the Ivy league. Following the 
Elis in the final standing were Dartmouth (3-2), Princeton 
(3-2), Cornell (2-3), Harvard (2-3) and Pennsylvania (0-5). 

The Washington and Lee university squad of Lexington, Va., 
made a 26-day exhibition tour of England and compiled the bril- 
liant record of eight victories in nine contests. A high point 
of the Americans’ trip was a triumph over a combined Oxford- 
Cambridge team. The Generals’ only setback was to an All- 
England team, by 5-4. 

Women’s lacrosse continued to gain in interest among college 
and preparatory schools during the year. The United States 
Women’s Lacrosse association season was climaxed by the group’s 
annual tournament at Waltham, Mass., late in May. 

CL? VB) 
Lamb: see Mear. 


Laos A landlocked kingdom, a member of the French union, 
* situated in the Indochinese peninsula, Laos is bounded 
north by China, northeast by the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam, east by the National Republic of Vietnam and south by 
Cambodia. Area: 91,506 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 est.) 1,425,000. The 
Laotians are Thais and speak a Thai dialect. Religion: Buddhist. 
Chief towns (pop., 1953 est.): Luang-Prabang (royal capital) 
15,000; Vientiane (administrative capital) 20,000. Ruler, King 
Sisavang Vong; premier in 1956, Prince Suvanna Phuma. 
History.—In the elections to the French national assembly 
held on Jan. 7, 1956, the Progressive party secured 21 seats, 
Independents (supporters of the government) 8 and other par- 
ties 10. In spite of the instructions issued by the Communist- 
controlled Pathet Lao, 80% of the electorate went to the polls. 
After a long parliamentary crisis, Prince Suvanna Phuma was 
able to form a government. Laotian representation in the as- 
sembly of the French union was increased from three to five 
delegates, but the prime minister nevertheless expressed a wish 
to see modifications in the constitution of the union. On coming 
to power, the Progressives changed their name to Nationalists. 
On Aug. 6 the government reached an agreement with Prince 
Suphanu Vong, the leader of the rebel Pathet Lao movement: 
hostilities were to cease; the two dissident provinces of Sam 
Neua and Phong Saly and the armed forces of Pathet Lao were 
to acknowledge the royal authority; mixed commissions were to 
settle the details of unification; further elections were to be 
held to increase the number of deputies; and a united govern- 
ment was to be formed. (Hv. De.) 


Education.—Schools (1954): primary 677, pupils 35,042 (excluding 100 
primary schools closed in areas affected by war); secondary (including 
1 teachers’ training) 7, pupils 1,126. 

Finance.—-Monetary unit: 1 kip=10 metropolitan French francs. U.S. 
$1=350 metropolitan francs. 


Lard: see VEGETABLE OILS AND ANIMAL Fats. 

Latin America: sce ARGENTINA; BoLiviA; BrAzIL; BRITISH 
GutANnA; BritisH Honpuras; Cute; Cotompra; Costa Rica; 
Ecuapor; FRENCH UNIoN; GUATEMALA; HonpurAs; MEXICco; 
Nicaracua; PANAMA; Paracuay; PERU; SALVADOR, EL; SuRI- 
NAM; URUGUAY; VENEZUELA. 


: . . Literary Events.—A 
Latin-American Literature. sore revealing demon. 
stration of the vitality of Latin-American letters than the prizes, 
celebrations and commemorations of 1956 was the increasing 
number of translations of this corpus of literature into other 
languages. Such a novel as Los pasos perdidos of the Cuban Alejo 
Carpentier provided stimulating reading for the vast English- 
and French-speaking public, being read by the latter group as 
the prize-winning Partage des eaux. Thanks to an agreement be- 
tween UNESCO (the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
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Cultural organization) and the Organization of American States, 
a series of French translations of Latin-American literary works 
was begun. Additional authors translated during the year in 
Paris, Fr., were Picén Salas, Rafael Pineda, Domingo F. Sar- 
miento, Luiz Machado de Arnao and Roberto Ganzo of Caracas, 
whose complete works were put into French. Italians were given 
opportunity to read /I figlio del ladro (Manuel Rojas) and Tutto 
il verde perira (Eduardo Mallea), among other translations. An 
anthology of Latin-American poets appeared in Munich, Ger., 
under the title of Schwann im Schatten. 

New literary journals which appeared were Estaciones, Revista 
literaria (Mexico), Ficcién (Buenos Aires), La Revista Domini- 
cana de Cultura, and Cordillera, announced as a project spon- 
sored by the Bolivian government. In Seville, Sp., the Anuario 
de Estudios Americanos devoted much space to a new section, 
Historiografia y Bibliografia Americanista. The coveted Emecé 
prize for the novel, awarded in Argentina, went to Federico J. 
Peltzer for his Tierra de nadie, the tragedy of a young lover’s 
guilt and suicide. The corresponding Zig-Zag prize of Chile was 
awarded to the novelist and story writer Luis Merino Reyes for 
his novel in manuscript Regazo amargo. Brazil’s Carmen Dolores 
Barbosa prize and the Monteiro Lobato award were granted re- 
spectively to Origenes Lessa for his novel Rua do sol and to Os- 
man Lins for his tales collected under the title of Os gestos. 
Venezuela’s highest literary award went to Miguel Otero Silva for 
his Casas muertas, and to the essayist Augusto Mijares for his 
La luz y el espejo. 

Poetry.—Mexico’s Fondo de Cultura Economica published 
several important collections of verse, including Ali Chumicero’s 
elegiac and amatory Palabras en reposo, Carlos Pellicer’s Prdac- 
tica de vuelo, and Octavio Paz’s El arco y la lira. Brazil produced 
the complete works of Carlos Drummond de Andrade in a volume 
of 600 pages entitled Fazendeiro do ar e poesia até agora. Lédo 
Ivo maintained his position as one of Brazil’s important poets 
with Um Brasileiro em Paris, demonstrating again his technical 
prowess and his gift for selecting poetic themes. A notable mem- 
ber of the so-called Generation of 1945, Joao Cabral de Melo 
Neto, made clear once more in his Duas Aguas that poetry cast 
in prosaic form can be highly lyrical. The Venezuelan César 
Lizardo’s Eternidad del jubilo (Caracas) is informed with his 
humanistic credo: “I place over Poetry and Beauty my faith in 
Man, my unshakable passion for friendship even over Justice.” 
Sensitive impressions and Lorquian metaphor abound in the Pe- 
ruvian César Mird’s Alto suweno. The Chilean-American Arturo 
Torres-Rioseco again showed his diversified talents by publish- 
ing in Mexico his Cautiverio, a collection of poems from 1940 to 
1955; the collection carries a prologue by Gabriela Mistral. 

Prose.—Although some critics see the Latin-American novel 
as evolving from a realistic chronicling of regionalism, emphasiz- 
ing costumbrismo and indigenismo toward a more artistic analysis 
of a broader world, the wealth of national miliews was once again 
exploited to good advantage by the novelists. Such a regionalist 
novel was Chdo bruto of the Brazilian Hernani Donato, which 
treats of plantation life with realism and even sociological po- 
lemic. Another such novel was Casas muertas, by the Venezuelan 
Miguel Otero Silva, published in Buenos Aires, Arg.; this story 
deals with the plain-city of Ortiz, gradually becoming a ghost 
town as its plague-ridden inhabitants flee it for a safer life else- 
where. Acoite, a novel by Armindo Pereira, takes place in the 
northeast of Brazil and exploits the theme of the famous “Essa 
Negra Ful6” of Jorge de Lima’s poem; the beautiful and pure 
mulatto daughter of a plantation owner and a slave girl is perse- 
cuted unto death in a tragic atmosphere of jealousy and hatred. 

Several of the better novels abandon the richness of region- 
alism to emphasize psychological problems in the absolute. En- 
rique Lafourcade’s Pena de morte deals with a disturbed per- 
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sonality, a painter who has abandoned his art in the quest for 
an absorbing and perfect love; happiness is denied him by the 
very unattainability of his standards and his desires, and he 
proves the familiar theory that man creates his own hell. Chde 
de espinhos, by the Brazilian Ondina Ferreira, treats of the in- 
soluble problem of a woman unable to obtain a divorce and who 
traverses a “field of thorns” by entering into a forbidden love. 
Psychological and emotional problems are incessant in José de 
Barros Pinto’s Jangada, which brings two former lovers back to- 
gether into a lifeboat when their ship has been torpedoed off 
the coast of Brazil. This unusual treatment of a novel theme 
won this new author fame and a literary prize. The Fondo de Cul- 
tura Economica brought out an unpublished novel of Mariano 
Azuela; Esa sangre treats of the tragedy of a man who is unable 
to reclaim the position and fortune he held before the agrarian 
revolution. Second prize of Emecé’s competition for novelists 
went to Eliseo Montaine’s El viaje, a study of evolving emotions 
and fortunes of a group of travellers thrown together in a coach 
travelling toward Tandil, Arg. V. Botella Pastor set his psycho- 
logical novel Por qué callaron las campanas in the turmoil of the 
Spanish civil war, although there is no connection between this 
story of a triangle and Ernest Hemingway’s novel of kindred 
title. Last but by far from least was Silvina Bullrich’s Teléfono 
ocupado, the vivid portrayal of the intimate character of a 
woman in Buenos Aires through the medium of the telephone, 
an unusual device of composition which succeeds in maintaining 
suspense until the end. 

In Mexico Julio Jiménez Rueda edited for university students 
a collection of short stories and prose of José Maria Roa Barcena, 
a neglected cuentista of the rgth century. The Brazilian diplomat 
Joao Guimaraes, whose Sagarana met with success a decade 
earlier, published the tales Corpo de baile, again recording the 
dramas, superstitions, joys and passions of the cowboys of his 
native Minas Gerais. The well-known Brazilian journalist and 
essayist, Rubem Braga, published a collection of mood-pieces 
A Barbeleta amarela (“The Yellow Butterfly”). One final col- 
lection of stories worthy of note was the Historias de Tata Mundo 
of the Costa Rican Fabian Dobles. 

Anthologies, Literary History.—An important vehicle for 
the diffusion of Latin-American letters was the Anthologie de la 
poésie Ibéro-américaine, issued in Paris under the editorship of 
Federico de Onis. The year marked the publication of volume 
ii of Alfonso Reyes’s complete works, constituting three pieces 
composed by the gray eminence of Mexico in Spain between 1914 
and 1924. Also from Mexico came a two-volume anthology of 
Poesia gauchesca, compiled and edited by Argentinians Jorge 
Luis Borges and Adolfo Bioy Casares. In Havana appeared the 
Obra poética of Emilio Ballagas, arranged by the poet’s friends 
and including verses written from 1925 to the year of his death 
(1954). 

The year was rich in literary scholarship, history and criti- 
cism. At least three histories of Chilean literature became avail- 
able. Raul Silva Castro’s Panorama de la literatura chilena 
(Mexico City) is a scrupulous chronological register of Chilean 
novelists from José Victorino Lastarria down to the present. 
From the same city came Arturo Torres-Rioseco’s Breve his- 
toria de la literatura chilena, which justifies the author’s claim 
of objectivity and completeness. These volumes followed in the 
wake of Montes and Orlandi’s Historia de la literatura chilena, 
criticized as being insufficiently complete. From La Paz came 
the six Estudios de literatura boliviana by Gabriel René Moreno. 
Pinto de Carmo’s study of new directions in Brazilian letters 
was translated and published by the American House of Monte- 
video. Luis Leal’s Breve historia del cuento mexicano was hailed 
as a model of thoroughness and scholarship; its ten chapters trace 
the genre’s evolution from the pre-Hispanic tale to the expres- 
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nistic pieces of recent date. A companion publication was 
ib Adalberto Vasquez’s brief Perfil y Esencia de la poesia 
sxicana. Important as the first broad study of the essay genre 
ss Robert Mead’s Breve historia del ensayo hispanoamericano. 
Studies on individual authors varied from familiar to unfa- 
@iliar figures. Nobel prize winner Gabriela Mistral was the ob- 
et of a study probing the motifs of her lyrics, published in 
@unich by Hans Rheinfelder. Alfredo Cardona Pena’s collection 
§ Pablo Neruda y otros ensayos consists of appreciations of 
| ht contemporary poets, including four Spanish exiles: Guil- 
#,, Garfias, Moreno Villa and Leon Felipe. The stature of Bra- 
s Machado de Assis continued to grow. Not only did the 
tional Ministry of Education sponsor a complete bibliography 
i his works edited by Galante de Sousa, but a new study on him 
ps published by R. Magalhaes Junior and a fifth edition ap- 
@ared of the basic Machado de Assis by Lucia Miguel Pereira. 
) Mexico Manuel Pedro Gonzalez published a long essay view- 
» José Maria Heredia as the “primogénito del romanticismo 
REBnO.” Jorge Luis Borges devoted a volume to Leopoldo 
@gones, describing this Cordoban writer as “a man who uncon- 
. ously denied himself all passion and laboriously erected lofty 
id illustrious verbal edifices until coldness and loneliness over- 
pk him.” Another serious study of Lugones Escritor was pub- 
hed in Buenos Aires by Juan Carlos Ghiano. From Caracas 
me a keen and lively biography of Pedro Maria Morantes (Pio 
!) by José Carrillo Moreno, including an ineditum of that 
titer, El Capitan Tricéfero. (OPBEERATNES) 
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} tvia A Soviet Socialist republic, Latvia is bounded north 
* by Estonia, east by the Russian S.F.S.R., southeast 
4 Byelorussia, south by Lithuania and west by the Baltic sea. 
Brea: 24,600 sq.mi. Pop.: (1935 census) 1,950,502; (1956 est.) 
Wp00,000. Nationalities (1935): Latvian 75.5%; Russian 
35%; Jewish 4.8%; German 3.2%; Polish 2.5%. Religions 
Ya35): Lutheran 56.1%; Roman Catholic 24.5%; Greek Or- 
Hodox 8.9%; Old Believers (Russians) 5.5%; Jewish 4.8%. 
Weéef towns (pop., 1935 census; 1956 est. in parentheses): Riga 
RD.) 385,100 (565,000); Liepaja 57,100 (80,000) ; Daugavpils 
b 200 (55,000). First secretary of the Latvian Communist party 
11956, Janis Kalnberzins; chairman of the presidium of the 
preme soviet, Karlis Ozolins; chairman of the council of minis- 
Ys, Vilis Lacis. 
WHistory.—The 14th congress of the Latvian Communist party 
s held in Riga from Jan. 17 to 19, 1956. Kalnberzins was re- 
Wied first secretary; a Russian, Filip Ivanovich Kashnikov, 
-zme second secretary. Colonel-General Aleksandr Gorbatov, 
nmander in chief of the Baltic military district, was also 
“reted a member of the new Politburo. 
‘WUnder the five-year plan 1951-55, 73 new industrial enter- 
‘ses had been established in Latvia. The 1956-60 plan provided, 
‘Jong others, for the building of a new hydroelectric power sta- 
}n at Plavinas, on the Daugava river. 
‘Dn Aug. 3-7, a squadron of the Swedish navy paid a visit to 
‘za. Officers, ratings and journalists making the visit had 
ple opportunity to observe life in Riga, now, with suburbs, 
icity of about 800,000 inhabitants with a Russian majority. 
‘using conditions were bad and the average monthly wage of 
industrial worker was 800 roubles, barely the price of a suit. 
Hairly large number of deportees had returned lately, but nearly 
were broken in health. 
‘See also Estonia; LitHuANIA.) (K. Sm.) 


Hiducation.—Schools (1939; 1950 in parentheses): primary 1,895, (1,- 
), pupils’ 229,825 (232,000); secondary 114 (96), pupils 25,225 
‘:,000). In 1953 Latvia had ro institutions of higher education with a 
ul of 15,000 students. 
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Finance.— Budget: (195 
: 5 est.) balanced at 1,656,421,000 roubles: 
(1956) balanced at 1,881,212,000 roubles. ‘ ie 


Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1937-39 average): rye 409,700; 
wheat 186,900; barley 215,900; oats 433,800; potatoes 1,729,700; flax 
22,300. Livestock (1938): cattle 1,224,400; pigs 813,500; sheep 1,360,- 


500; horses 414,000; poultry 5,140,900. 
Law Since 1954 when the school segregation cases were de- 
« cided, the United States supreme court has found itself 
the centre of controversy over the extent of its powers. During 
the election year 1956, many citizens who normally paid scant 
attention to the activities of the court were mindfully and 
watchfully following its work. In this climate, decisions of mi- 
nor legal points that would ordinarily pass without special notice 
were suddenly seen by some to possess deep and enduring sig- 
nificance. 

While the people argued and squabbled about the court, the 
court itself went about its business and in the process handed 
down some important decisions. The purpose of this article is 
to review the important legal developments of general interest 
enunciated by the supreme court in 1956. (For names of the jus- 
tices, see the article SuPREME CoURT OF THE UNITED STATES.) 

Aliens.—The United States supreme court again demonstrated 
its solicitude for the rights of citizens in denaturalization pro- 
ceedings in the cases of United States v. Minker, 350 U.S. 179, 
and United States v. Zucca, 351 U.S. gt. 

The Minker case dealt with the power of an immigration offi- 
cer to subpoena a naturalized citizen in an investigation aimed 
at determining whether or not denaturalization proceedings 
should be instituted against that citizen. Section 235 (a) of the 
Naturalization act of 1952 grants power to immigration officers 
to “require by subpoena the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses.” Minker, the subject of the immigration investigation, 
refused to respond to a subpoena, and the government contended 
that his refusal was unlawful in that he was a “witness” within 
the meaning of the statute because he could give testimony at 
the hearing. The court rejected this contention and ruled that 
the immigration department had no authority to subpoena a 
putative defendant who was, himself, the subject of the investi- 
gation. 

United States v. Zucca involved a denaturalization proceeding 
brought because Zucca allegedly had concealed his membership 
in the Communist party and had wilfully misrepresented his in- 
tentions and beliefs at the time he was naturalized. The denat- 
uralization complaint was verified by the assistant United States 
attorney, but no affidavit showing good cause was submitted. 
Section 340 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality act of 1952 
makes the filing of an “affidavit showing good cause” a pre- 
requisite to maintenance of denaturalization suits. The court held 
that this requirement is a statutory safeguard which “must not 
be lightly regarded,” and it ordered the complaint dismissed. A 
strong dissenting opinion by three judges criticized the ma- 
jority position for placing an extreme burden on the government 
and for promulgating a rule tending to submerge the denat- 
uralization procedure in a “morass of unintended procedural 
difficulties.” 

The thrust toward extreme protection of defendants in denat- 
uralization proceedings, however, was checked in Jay v. Boyd, 
351 U.S. 345. In this case an alien had been ordered to be de- 
ported because he had been a member of the Communist party. 
Section 244 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality act of 1952 
provides for discretionary suspension of deportation. Although 
the deportable alien met the prerequisites to the relief out- 
lined in section 244 (a) of the act, his application was denied 
on the basis of confidential information never disclosed to him. 
The court held that there was nothing in the statute or the fed- 
eral constitution which required a hearing “with all the evidence 
spread upon an open record” to determine how discretion should 
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be exercised with respect to suspension of deportation, because 
the grant of the suspension is a matter of grace only. Four jus- 
tices dissented on the ground that the statute required a “hear- 
ing” and that any hearing under U.S. law means a full and open 
disclosure of all the information considered. 

Business Regulation—In an important commercial case, 
United States v. McKesson and Robbins, 351 U.S. 305, the court 
again showed its animosity toward what it considers price fixing. 
Price fixing is contrary to the policy of competition under the 
Sherman act. But the Miller-Tydings act exempts fair trade re- 
tail price maintenance contracts from the prohibitions of the 
Sherman act if such contracts are authorized by state law and 
if the commodity affected is in free and open competition with 
commodities of the same general class produced or distributed 
by others. Thus, while the owner of trade-marked products can 
sometimes establish “vertical” minimum resale prices binding 
on those who distribute these products, it is illegal for them 
to make “horizontal” price-fixing agreements with other pro- 
ducers or distributors who are direct competitors at the same 
functional level. McKesson and Robbins, the largest drug whole- 
saler in the United States and also a large manufacturer of drug 
products, distributes its own brand products directly to retailers 
through its own wholesale divisions, and also through independ- 
ent wholesalers. It entered into fair trade agreements with these 
independent wholesalers respecting its own brand products. The 
court held that these fair trade agreements violated the Sher- 
man act because they were made with independent wholesalers 
with whom McKesson and Robbins competed at the same func- 
tional level. McKesson and Robbins argued to no avail that the 
Sherman act, as amended by the Miller-Tydings act, only pro- 
hibits price-fixing contracts between two competing independent 
wholesalers regarding brand products produced by neither of 
them. A dissent by three judges made it clear that they regarded 
the majority opinion to be predicated on “lack of sympathy” 
with the Miller-Tydings act. ; 

Civil Rights.—The question of bringing white and Negro stu- 
dents together in public schools occupied the attention of the 
court in two cases. Both decisions were consistent with the strong 
integration position which the court had assumed. In Florida ex 
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rel. Hawkins v. Board of Control, 350 U.S. 413, an action w 
brought to compel a state university to admit to. graduate pr 
fessional school an applicant who had been refused admissi 
solely because he was a Negro. The state university took’ tl 
position that the matter should be governed by the broad rulit 
of Brown v. Board of Education which, while holding segregati« 
unconstitutional, gave the school boards time to work out sob 
tions to the problem. The supreme court held that the admissi 
of a Negro applicant to professional school could not be delaye 
by considerations applicable to desegregation of public eleme 
tary and secondary schools. The university was ordered to app 
to applicant the same admission standards applicable to oth 
candidates. 

In Lucy v. Adams, 350 U.S. 1, the court refused to suspend ¢ 
injunction in which the dean of the University of Alabama he 
been enjoined from denying admission to persons “solely on a 
count of their race and color.” Undaunted, the university co 
tinued its long fight to keep Miss Lucy from matriculating. 
finally appeared to succeed by indefinitely expelling her for di 
ciplinary reasons. The supreme court was not called on to revie 
the propriety or legality of the expulsion. 

Three other important civil rights cases involved the right | 
employers, governmental and private, to discharge employe 
because of subversive activities. In these cases the court seem 
to adopt the position that employers have broad powers to sele 
and discharge their employees so long as they exercise the 
powers fairly and consistently with due process of law. In Slow 
hower v. Board of Higher Education of the City of New Yor 
350 U.S. 551, the court held unconstitutional, as a denial of di 
process, a clause in the charter of the city of New York whi 
requires the discharge of any employee who pleads the prote 
tion of the privilege against self-incrimination to avoid answe 
ing a question about his official conduct. Slowchower, a profess 
at municipally supported Brooklyn college, had refused to te 
tify before a senate subcommittee about his alleged membe 
ship in the Communist party. Becatse of this he was summari 
dismissed. The court said, “It is one thing for the city autho 
ties themselves to inquire into Slowchower’s fitness, but qu: 
another for his discharge to be based entirely on events occt 
ring before a federal committee whose inquiry was announce 
as not directéd at the property, affairs, or government of t 


ity. ” In any event, the court concluded, the statute under which 
blowchower was discharged is unconstitutionally arbitrary: “As 
nterpreted and applied by the state courts, it operates to dis- 
harge every city employee who invokes the Fifth Amendment. 
practical effect the questions asked are taken as confessed and 
‘| ade the basis of the discharge. No consideration is given to such 
nos the subject matter of the questions, remoteness of 
the period to which they are directed, or justification for exer- 
ise of the privilege. It matters not whether the plea resulted 
rom mistake, inadvertence or legal advice conscientiously given, 
hether wisely or unwisely. The heavy hand of the statute falls 
like on all who exercise their constitutional privilege, the full 
enjoyment of which every person is entitled to receive. Such 
ction falls squarely within the prohibition of [the due process 
tlause of the fourteenth amendment].” 
| In Cole v. Young, 76 S. Ct. 861, the court held that it was 
improper to discharge a federal governmental employee for al- 
edly being friendly with and helpful to known communists, 
ll first establishing that the employee held a position which 
ould adversely affect the national security. 

But in Black v. Cutter Laboratories, 76 S. Ct. 824, the court 
mpheld a state court decision that Communist party membership 
ronstituted “just cause” for discharge of an employee in private 
| dustry under a collective bargaining agreement which author- 
Bed the employer to discharge employees for just cause only. 
Whe court pointed out that the judgment of the lower court 
ested on adequate state grounds and that no substantial federal 
yuestion had been presented. 

3 Criminal Law.—For many years the United States supreme 
rourt had insisted that the federal constitution was designed to 
Wkive maximum protection to persons accused of crime. The de- 
tisions handed down in 1956 showed no retreat from this po- 
‘ition. 

Several cases involved questions of the procedural fairness 
ff grand juries. In Reece v. Georgia, 350 U.S. 85, the court re- 
wersed a conviction based on a Georgia rule of law which pro- 
rides that when “‘an accused has been arrested for the commis- 
(ion of a penal offense and is committed to jail, he is apprised 
ff the fact that his case or the charge against him will undergo 
<vand jury investigation, and it is incumbent upon him to raise 
»bjections to the competency of the grand jurors before they 
ale an indictment against him.” Reece, a semiliterate Negro, 
ras arrested for rape and he was indicted by a grand jury from 
which Negroes allegedly had been systematically excluded. One 
Wiay after the indictment, counsel was provided for Reece for 
Whe first time. Counsel objected to the make-up of the grand jury, 
Hout the state court refused the objection because it had not 
seen made prior to the indictment. Subsequently, Reece was 
Tonvicted. In reversing the conviction, the supreme court held 
What “it is utterly unrealistic to say that he had such opportunity 
‘to make timely objection to the composition of the grand jury) 
when counsel was not provided for him until the day after he 
; was indicted.” 

) But the case of Michael v. Louisiana, 350 U.S. 91, makes it 
Vclear that an accused can waive his rights to challenge the com- 
position of a grand jury. The court simply requires that the 
Wefendant have a fair opportunity to enter his objection. In 
lhe Michael case three defendants, all Negroes, after being con- 
Yricted of rape, challenged the make-up of the grand juries which 
ndicted them, on the ground that Negroes had been system- 
tically excluded from the panels. None of them made the ob- 
ection within the three-day limit set by statute. In the case 
»f two of the defendants counsel had been appointed in time 
)0 challenge the grand jury but failed to do so. The third de- 
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being returned to the state, he was represented by counsel of 
his own choosing. At arraignment counsel entered a plea of not 
guilty and made a motion for severance. Not until several days 
later did he for the first time object to the composition of 
the grand jury. The court held that all three defendants had 
waived their right to object to the composition of the grand 
juries. 

Costello v. United States, 350 US. 3 59, involved another at- 
tack on the grand jury system. Frank Costello was indicted by 
a grand jury and subsequently convicted by a federal district 
court of the crime of income tax evasion. The grand jury was 
permitted to consider hearsay evidence, and Costello challenged 
the indictment on this ground. The court held that the indict- 
ment was proper. “The Fifth Amendment provides that federal 
prosecutions for capital or otherwise infamous crimes must be 
instituted by presentments or indictments of grand juries. But 
neither the Fifth Amendment nor any other constitutional pro- 
vision prescribes the kind of evidence upon which grand juries 
must act.” 

Ullmann v. United States, 350 U.S. 422, upheld the constitu- 

tionality of the federally-enacted Immunity act of 1954 which 
requires a witness to give testimony that may be incriminatory 
in exchange for immunity from prosecution. By the terms of the 
statute, the Immunity act is applicable only to testimony in 
cases or investigations involving national security, and the re- 
quest for immunity must originate from a United States attor- 
ney and have the approval of the attorney general. A grand jury, 
investigating espionage and national security in New York city, 
put certain germane questions to Ullmann. Ullmann invoked the 
protection of the self-incrimination clause of the fifth amend- 
ment. Upon application of the United States attorney, approved 
by the attorney general, the court directed Ullmann to answer 
the questions and it guaranteed him immunity from prosecution. 
Ullmann still refused to answer the questions, and he was con- 
victed of contempt. On appeal Ullmann contended that the fed- 
eral statute did not give him immunity from a possible prosecu- 
tion in the state courts and therefore it was unconstitutional. 
The Supreme Court replied that the statutory language applied 
“in any court,” which included state courts. The court pointed 
out that congressional power to provide for the national defense 
enables it to restrict the exercise of state jurisdiction in this 
area. : 
Other less dramatic, but equally important, criminal cases in- 
volved situations in which the supreme court, following its best 
traditions, vigorously asserted or implemented the rights of crim- 
inal defendants. Remmer v. United States, 350 U.S. 377, for ex- 
ample, showed the supreme court “bending over backwards” to 
see to it that the defendant got a fair trial. The defendant, con- 
victed for income tax evasion, was here awarded a new trial 
because of the uncertainty of the effect on his case of an alleged 
attempt made on his behalf to bribe one of the jurors. 

Griffin v. Illinois, 351 U.S. 12, involved the rights of indigents 
accused of crime. After being convicted of armed robbery, the 
defendants filed a motion in the trial court asking that a certified 
copy of the entire record, including a transcript of the proceed- 
ings, be furnished to them free of charge. They stated that they 
were “poor people with no means of paying the necessary fees” 
for the records. Under Illinois law, the defendant is required 
to furnish much of the lower court record in order to obtain 
a full direct appellate review and only indigent defendants sen- 
tenced to death are provided with free records. The trial court 
denied the motion. But the supreme court of the United States 
vacated the judgment and remanded the case. Said the court, 
“In criminal trials a state can no more discriminate on account 
of poverty than on account of religion, race, or colour. Plainly 
the ability to pay costs in advance bears no rational relationship 
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to a defendant’s guilt or innocence and could not be used as an 
excuse to deprive a defendant of a fair trial.” 

Domestic Relations.—Ever since the famous decision of Wil- 
liams v. North Carolina, 325 U.S. 226, was handed down in 1945 
the supreme court had been plagued by a series of cases involv- 
ing the effect of the “full faith and credit” clause of the con- 
stitution of the United States on divorce decrees granted by a 
state in which only one of the spouses is domiciled. Another 
such case, Armstrong v. Armstrong, 350 U.S. 568, came before 
the court in 1956. In this divorce case, Armstrong, a resident 
of Florida, obtained a divorce there. Mrs. Armstrong had sepa- 
rated from him and established her residence in Ohio. Service 
on her was constructive only. In handing down its decision, the 
Florida court observed that Mrs. Armstrong had made no show- 
ing of any need on her part for alimony and decreed that no 
alimony award be made. Subsequently, Mrs. Armstrong brought 
suit in Ohio for divorce and alimony. The husband asserted that 
Ohio was required to give faith and credit to the Florida deci- 
sion. Partially accepting this contention, the Ohio court denied 
the divorce on the ground that the Florida decree had already 
dissolved the marriage. But it awarded alimony. The supreme 
court of the United States held that the Ohio decree of alimony 
was not violative of the full faith and credit clause because the 
Florida decree did not purport to adjudicate the absent wife’s 
right to alimony. A concurring opinion by four judges adopted 
perhaps a more orthodox approach. This opinion took the posi- 
tion that Florida had denied alimony but Ohio was not com- 
pelled to give full faith and credit to this judgment because the 
wife was not personally served in Florida and could not be bound 
by an in personam judgment there. 

A change of heart by natural parents after they have per- 
mitted their child to be put out for adoption has caused much 
sorrow and legal trouble, and it has deterred many potential 
adopters from taking custody of unwanted children. Adopters 
can take heart from the decision of Sklaroff v. Skeadas, 76 S. Ct. 
736, handed down in 1956. Three days after the birth of a child, 
the mother, then unwed and living in Massachusetts, consented 
to the child’s adoption by a couple from Rhode Island. The 
couple subsequently initiated appropriate adoption proceedings 
in Rhode Island. In the meantime, the father and mother of 
the child had married and had the child’s name changed on 
the Massachusetts records from that of the mother to that of 
the father. The father opposed the adoption proceedings on 
the ground that he had never consented to adoption. The law 
of Rhode Island requires the consent of both parents to legal 
adoption, and the Rhode Island court, accordingly, ordered the 
child returned to its natural parents. The adopting parents filed 
an application to the United States supreme court for a stay of 
the order. They claimed in the application that “a change of 
custody . .. would run counter to the decencies of civilized con- 
duct, and thereby would be violative of .. . the due process clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment.” Justice Felix Frankfurter said 
that this contention was not frivolous, and he ordered that the 
Rhode Isiand judgment be stayed pending a further considera- 
tion of the matter. 

Labour.—Several important labour decisions were handed 
down in 1956 concerning alleged unfair labour practices, con- 
struction of collective bargaining agreements, the conduct of 
union officials, the right of the states to regulate labour, and the 
scope of social legislation enacted to further the health and wel- 
fare of the workingman. 

Three cases involved alleged unfair labour practices. V.L.R.B. 
v. The Warren Co., 350 U.S. 107, held that an employer must 
bargain with a union for a reasonable length of time after the 
National Labor Relations board has certified the union as the 
exclusive bargaining representative, notwithstanding the em- 
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ployer’s contention that the union had lost its former majority 
status by reason of a turnover in personnel. Failure to so bargain 
is an unfair labour practice. 

In N.L.R.B. v. Truitt Manufacturing Co., 351 U.S. 149, the 
court found'an employer guilty of an unfair labour practice in 
that it refused to furnish employees with information regarding 
its ability to pay increased wages. The union had asked for a 
wage increase of ten cents an hour. The company replied that it 
could not afford an increase of more than two and a half cents 
an hour, but it denied the union’s request to look at its books, 
arguing that the union had no legal right to such information. 
The company made no effort whatsoever to substantiate its claim. 
The court held that the company had not bargained in good 
faith, but it added that no definitive decision was being made as 
to the right of the union to company records, since each case 
must turn upon its own particular facts as to whether the obli- 
gation to bargain in good faith has been met. 

In N.L.R.B. v. Babcock & Wilcox Co., 351 U.S. 105, the issue 
was whether or not an employer could refuse the use of company- 
owned parking lots for the distribution of union literature by 
nonemployee union organizers. The court held that the em- 
ployer’s refusal constituted an unfair labour practice. 

One case decided in 1956 pertained to an important judicial 
construction of a collective bargaining agreement. In Mastro 
Plastics Corporation v. N.L.R.B., 350 U.S. 270, the court was 
asked for an answer to this question: Does a no-strike clause 
in a collective bargaining agreement bar the employees’ right 
to strike against their employers’ unfair labour practices? The 
court answered the question in the negative, thus seriously limit- 
ing the efficacy to employers of a clause in the collective bargain- 
ing agreement obliging the union “to refrain from engaging in 
any strike or work stoppage during the term of this agreement.” 

Two cases decided in 1956 involved the conduct of union of- 
ficials. In United States v. Ryan, 350 U.S. 299, Joseph Ryan, 
president cf the International Longshoremen’s association, was 
found guilty of violating the Labor Management Relations act 
by accepting $1,500 from the president of a shipping firm whose 
employees were members of the association. Section 302 (b) of 
the act makes it unlawful “for the representative of any em- 
ployees” to receive money from an employer. Ryan was president 
of the association and a member of the wage scale committee of 
the union. But he claimed he was not a “representative” of any 
employee within the technical meaning of the act. The court re- 
jected his contention, saying that congress intended the word 
“representative” to include any person authorized by the em- 
ployees to act for them in dealings with their employers. 

In N.L.R.B. v. Coca-Cola Co., 350 U.S. 264, an employer com- 
plained that a certain officer of the union authorized to bargain 
with the employer had not complied with section 9 (h) of the 
National Labor Relations act which requires each officer of a 
labour organization to file an affadavit that he is not a member 
of the Communist party or affiliated with any organization that 
seeks to overthrow the government by illegal means. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations board rejected thé employer’s complaint 
because “the compliance status of a union... is a matter for 
administrative determination and not one to he litigated in com- 
plaint.” The supreme court reversed this ruling and held that 
the employer had standing to raise the question of compliance 
with section 9 (h) of the act. 

Two cases decided in 1956 pertained to the right of the states 
to regulate labour matters. In Railway Employes’ Department v. 
Hanson, 351 U.S. 225, the court held that states had the consti- 
tutional right to enact “right to work laws” outlawing union 
shop agreements only where congress had not pre-empted the 
field. The case arose when nonunion railroad employees suc- 
ceeded in getting a Nebraska court to enjoin under its right-to- 
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vork law the application of a union shop agreement. The supreme 
ourt of the United States reversed the decision because it said 
he Railroad Labor act of congress pre-empted this field and 
ermitted union shop agreements to stand. 

In U.A.W.-C.I.0. v. Wisconsin Employment Relations Board, 
6 S. Ct. 794, the court re-affirmed the principle set out in Rail- 
bay Employes’ Department v. Hanson, that, as a general rule, 
state may not interfere in labour matters pre-empted by con- 
Wires. But it held that no federal statute takes away from the 
cates the right to prevent mass picketing, violence and overt 
Poreats of violence. (W. D. Hp.) 

| (See also AcricuLTURE; BANKING: CIVIL RiIcHTS; CrviIL 
JERVICE, U.S.; CoNSUMER CREDIT; EDUCATION: INTERNATIONAL 
AW; NATIONAL Lapor RELATIONS Boarp; Pustic UTILITIES ; 
ELECTIVE SERVICE, U.S.; TaxaTIoN; UniTep States.) 
United Kingdom Legislation—The most important piece 
f legislation passed through the United Kingdom parliament 
uring the year was the Restrictive Trade Practices act. This 
pt up a Restrictive Practices court, the basic qualification for 
ach member being that he should be “a person appearing—to 
He qualified by reason of his knowledge of or experience in in- 
ustry, commerce or public affairs” to hold office for such pe- 
Hod not less than three years as might be determined at the 
Hime of his appointment. Part 1 of the act provided for the regis- 
Hration with the Registrar of Restrictive Trading Agreements of 
ny agreement between two or more persons carrying on busi- 
ess within the United Kingdom in the production or supply of 
pods, or in the application to goods of any process of manu- 
acture. Section 8 specified a number of exceptions and section 9 
rovided for registration which would come into force at such 
fate as the board of trade might determine. Section 13 em- 
pwered the court to order the rectification of the register by 
Wariation or removal of particulars included thereon; and to 
eclare whether or not an agreement was one to which that part 
' the act applied, while section 20, probably the most contro- 
prsial of all the clauses, gave the court jurisdiction to declare 
Jhether or not any restrictions were contrary to the public in- 
“rest, such an order having the effect of making such restric- 
ons void. Section 21 specified circumstances in the absence 
“any of which a restriction should be deemed to be contrary 
» the public interest. Sections 14-16 provided for the enforce- 
‘ent of the sections relating to registration. 

Part 2 of this act prohibited agreements for the collective 
forcement of conditions as to resale prices, but enabled a 
“wpplier to enforce such conditions against any person not a 
“Jrty to the sale who subsequently acquired the goods sold with 
“Wotice of the conditions, unless the agreement had been declared 
“‘entrary to the public interest. 

‘ ] Part 3 amended the Monopolies and Restrictive Practices acts, 
348 and 1952, and in effect limited the functions of the Monopo- 
‘2s commission to fact-finding inquiries. 

\ Other measures worthy of note were the Food and Drugs act, 
Yo55, the principal effect of which was to provide a stricter 
»de relating to catering premises; the Diplomatic Immunities 
striction act, 1955, empowering the executive to withdraw 
plomatic immunities where they exceeded those accorded to a 
Yiritish envoy or to those connected with him; the Magistrates’ 
purts (Appeals from Binding Over Orders) act, authorizing 
‘ch appeals from magistrates’ courts; the Hotel Proprietors 
iy ts the Small Lotteries and Gaming act, legalizing small lot- 
ries as therein defined for charitable and similar purposes 
ad exempting small gaming parties held to raise money (other 
van for private gain) from the laws as to gaming and gaming 
Touses. 

More important than these were the British Carribbean Fed- 
ation act, which gave authority for the setting up of such a 
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federation and of the appropriate political and judicial organs; 
and the Clean Air act, which prohibited the emission of dark 
smoke from chimneys (to be modified in its application for a 
period of seven years). The Copyright bill, which proposed im- 
portant changes in the law of copyright and had passed through 
the house of lords, awaited its final stages in the house of com- 
mons. 

Commonwealth Legislation.—Pakistan—The outstanding 
measure of the year was the bill to provide Pakistan with a con- 
stitution. This declared that Pakistan was to be a democratic 
state based on the principles of social justice, and formed a fed- 
eration consisting of the territories included in or which might 
hereafter accede to Pakistan. It enshrined equality before the 
law, freedom from arrest, freedom of speech, the right of as- 
sembly, the maintenance of freedom to practise and propagate 
any religion, the prohibition of slavery, and the right to pre- 
serve any distinct language, culture or script. It proclaimed the 
strengthening of the bonds of unity among Moslem countries, 
and that Moslems were to order their lives according to the 
Koran and Sunnah, the teaching of the former being compulsory. 
It contained measures designed to prevent prostitution, gambling 
and the consumption of alcohol, to protect the legitimate rights 
and interests of non-Moslem communities, to promote social 
security and to reduce disparities in earnings. 

The main constitutional provisions were that there should be 
a national assembly, with 150 members each from East and West 
Pakistan and with five women members from each. The president 
would appoint the prime minister. The demarcation of powers 
between federation and province was fixed by a schedule of sub- 
jects, containing a federal list, a provincial list and a concur- 
rent list. Where provincial legislation affecting a subject in the 
concurrent list was repugnant to federal legislation, the latter 
was to prevail, but residuary power was to rest in the provin- 
cial assemblies. There was to be a supreme court having original 
jurisdiction both in disputes between the federal government 
and a province and in disputes between provinces. Both Urdu 
and Bengali were to be the official languages but English could 
be used for official purposes for 20 years from Constitution 
day. 

Pakistan decided to remain within the commonwealth. 

Canada.—The continuance of the Defence Production act for 
three years from the date when it was due to expire, namely 
July 21, 1956, evoked an important debate. The opposition criti- 
cized this measure and after debate amendments were agreed 
which placed orders made under this act subject to parliamentary 
control and fixed a definite date for the expiry of the “powers” 
sections. 

United Kingdom Case Law.—Criminal Law.—In view of 
widespread public concern over the extent of commercial vice in 
London, there was much interest in the decision of Judge 
Maude at the Central Criminal court in R. v. Silver and Others 
(1956 1 W.L.R.281). Four men were alleged to have let flats to 
individual prostitutes, knowing that they were to be used for 
prostitution, and to have received rents as high as £25 a week 
on that account, whereas normal rents would be from £3 to £5 a 
week. Four other men were alleged to have conducted an estate 
agency, the main business of which was to let flats to individual 
prostitutes for the purposes of their trade. On this basis they 
were charged with living wholly or in part on the earnings of 
prostitution, contrary to the Vagrancy act, 1898. The learned 
judge, after speaking of such persons in comparison with shop- 
keepers, who may supply goods to prostitutes, and doctors, who 
may render their professional services, said that they were all 
living on their own earnings. He therefore directed the jury to 
return a verdict of ‘““Not Guilty.” 

In R. v. Owen and Seth-Smith (The Times, Oct. 3, 1956) the 
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court of criminal appeal held that a conspiracy to defraud a 
government department in western Germany was not an indict- 
able offense in the United Kingdom. 

On the other hand, posting a forged letter in the United King- 
dom was sufficient to bring the accused within section 6 (2) of 
the Forgery act, 1913. 

Civil Cases—In A. V. Pound and Co. Ltd. v. M. W. Hardy 
and Co. Inc. (1956 2 W.L.R. 683) which arose out of a contract 
made in England whereby purchasers agreed to buy a quantity 
of Portuguese turpentine f.a.s. buyers’ ship at Lisbon, Port., the 
destination being to the sellers’ knowledge in eastern Germany, 
the house of lords held that there was no general rule that where 
there was a prohibition on export without licence, then, on an 
f.o.b. or f.a.s. contract the buyer must supply a ship into or 
alongside which the goods could legally be placed, the impor- 
tance of this decision to a large extent resting on the distinction 
drawn between this case and the decision of the court of appeal 
in H. O. Brandt & Co. v. H. N. Morris & Co. Ltd. (1917 2 
K.B.784). Another interesting decision in the same broad field 
was that of Justice Sellers in Luigi Monta of Genoa v. Cecho- 
fracht Co. Ltd. (1956 3 W.L.R. 480). In this case a Czechoslova- 
kian company chartered an Italian shipowner’s steamship to 
load a cargo at ports in north China and proceed to ports in 
Europe. The charter party, which was governed by English law, 
gave the ship liberty to comply with any orders or direction by 
any government. The vessel was intercepted by Chinese na- 
tionalists. 

The court held that the foreign office statement that the British 
government did not recognize the government in Formosa was 
not conclusive, that the latter government was a government 
within the meaning of the charter party, and that the shipowning 
company was accordingly entitled to freight. 

Inland Revenue Commissioners v. Hambrook (1956 3 W.L.R. 
643) was one of a series of recent cases in which employers 
brought actions against parties who had inflicted injuries on, and 
so deprived them of the services of, an employee. In this case 
the employee was an officiai in the service of the commissioners 
of inland revenue, and the court of appeal, affirming the lord 
chief justice’s decision in the court below, held that an employer 
in such a case only had a right of action where the employee 
was a domestic servant. (W. T. We.) 


ENCYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA FitmMs.—The Bill of Rights of the United 
States (1956); The Congress (1954); The Constitution of the United 
States (1956); The Supreme Court (1954); Understanding the Law— 
Equal Justice for All (1953). 


Lawn Bowling At Hartford, Conn., Aug. 6-10, 1956, was 

* held the annual national tournament of 
the American Lawn Bowling association, as well as the annual 
meeting of the A.L.B.A. council. In the various contests, the 
winners were as follows: 

Rinks (Four-Man Teams).—The Rettie Memorial trophy was 
won by Robert Dickson (skip), David Ferguson, Robert Barclay 
and Charles Quinn of Thistle Lawn Bowling club, Hartford. Win- 
ners of the Chicago cup were Robert Gray (skip), Gabriel Strath- 
die, Earle Hutt and Raymond Lees of New Haven (Conn.) Mu- 
nicipal Lawn Bowling club. 

The Wisconsin cup went to Frank Murray (skip), George 
Plestid, William G. (Bill) Hay and Howard Ik Swallow represent- 
ing combined clubs of California. . 

Doubles.—The California trophy was awarded to John Mc- 
Arthur and John Milne of Quincy (Mass.) Bowling Green club 
The Lakeside trophy was won by Earle Hutt and Raymond oe 
of New Haven (Conn.) Municipal Lawn Bowling club. The 
Western New York trophy was taken by John Forbes and Forbes 
Duff of Essex County Lawn Bowling club, Bloomfield, N.J 

Singles.—The National Open Singles trophy went to Batet 
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Campbell of Smithfield Avenue Lawn Bowling club, Pawtucke 
R.L. The Metropolitan trophy was won by Bill Hay of Beverl 
Hills Lawn Bowling club, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

The next annual A.L.B.A. tournament and meeting of the Nz 
tional council was to be held at Seattle, Wash., Aug. 28-Sept. « 
1957. 

Following the national tournament of the A.L.B.A., there wa 
also held at Hartford, Aug. 11, 1956, the annual internation: 
match between six rinks teams representing the eastern divisio 
of the A.L.B.A. and six teams from the Provincial Lawn Bowlin 
association of Toronto, Can. The U.S. players won 150-91. 

In Canada, in addition to territorial and sectional tournament 
in the various provinces, the principal lawn bowling event wa 
the Lawn Bowling Championships tournament, held at Var 
couver, B.C., Aug. 27-29, 1956. Following play-downs in th 
several provinces, the territorial champions met in a rounc¢ 
robin competition. The singles winner was J. A. Linford o 
Lachine, Que.; doubles, George W. Davis and Walter L. Bue 
(skip), of Burnaby, B.C.; rinks, Sterling Shields (skip), H. € 
Robertson, H. Gardler and James A. E. Gallagher of Edmontor 
Alta. The 1957 Canadian championships were to be played a 
Montreal, Que. 

A group of 19 lawn bowlers from Great Britain, under sanctio 
of the International Bowling board, visited the United State 
Aug. 14-Oct. 24, 1956. Stops were made at selected points i 
the eastern, central, northwest and southwest divisions of th 
A.L.B.A., where games were played with the host lawn bowler: 
A special feature of this visit was the playing of three contest 
for the Fox International trophy by teams of four rinks of Britis 
and four rinks of U.S. bowlers, each in the eastern, central an 
southwest divisions, the total combined three scores determinin 
the winners. The outcome was plus 97 points net for the US 
players, who retained the trophy until another such contest woul 
be held at a later date. (L. Pr} 


Lawn Tennis: see TENNIS. 
Lead World smelter production of lead rose in 1955 as re 
* vealed in detail in Table I, based on data in reports o 
the U.S. bureau of mines, which also supplied data for Table I 
United States.—Despite prolonged strikes in July and Augus 
the mine output of the domestic industry increased in 1955 ove 
1954. Although larger in 1955, the mined lead output was we 
below the 1946-55 average of 372,000 tons. Of the 1955 tota 


Table |.— World Smelter Production of Lead 


(Thousands of short tons) 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1958 

Argentina . . 19.9 20.9 26.2 21.8 14.3 25.32 19. 
Australia 168.1 179.8 185.6 175.4 193.2 224.5 210. 
Belgium. . 87.4 68.4 80.3 87.6 84.2 79.2 89 
Canada... 146.2 170.4 162.7 183.4 166.4 166.4 150 
France .. . 60.0 70.7 54.0 56.8 60.4 67.7 7a 
Germany FAAP? 86.6 102.3 122.0 143.0 154.5 151. 
Italy 29.0 41.3 40.2 37.8 41.9 41.2 458 
Japan 8.5 11.0 11.8 16.7 19.5 28.9 31 
Mexico 2337; 254.4 241.5 261.7 237.0 230.6 224 
Peru . 39.7 34.9 48.8 536 65.0 63.6 66 
Spain. 36.4 44,7 49.3 51.3 56.5 64.6 67 
U.S.S.R. 992 1232 141.52 1702 202.2 228.52 255 
US onli 475.9 505.0 414.6 472.5 467.7 486.6 479 
Yugoslavia. . 2.6 63.1 66.2 74.1 78.9 73.6 83 
TORI eo seuts 1,648 1,810 1,780 1,950 2,020 2,150 2,18 


Table Il.—Data of Lead Industry in the U.S. 


(Thousands of short tons) 


“ 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 195 
ine output. . 409.9 430.8 388.2 390.2 341.9 2 

Refinery output. 477.3 508.3. 417.7 472.8 472.1 1807 iss 

Domestic ores. 404.4 418.8 342.6 383.4 3280 3223 321 

; Foreign ores . 72.9 89.5 75.1 89.5 139.9 164.4 158 

mports . ... 400.5 441.8 257.9 6281 552.3 4434 462 

Exports: eacmeie 1.0 2.7 1.3 1.8 0.8 0.6 0 

Seeders con 412.2 1482-3 518.1 47). 486.7 480.9 502 

ion (eae 5 i $ 

cpeepelion a 8.0 1,184.8 1,130.8 1,201.6 1,094.9 1,209 

Producers . . 201.5 137.7 82.0 87.8 65.0 
= ¢ i x 2 78.9 . 2a 
Consumers . . 97.3 139.9" 102.8 1122.5 411316 / 124.6000 
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77,409 tons were from 11 western states; 145,640 tons from 
hree west central states—Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma: and 
0,379 tons from six states east of the Mississippi river. . 

Consumption, which had turned upward in May 1954 for the 
arst time since Oct. 1953, continued at the higher rate through 
955 and 1956. 

In the first eight months of 1956 mine output of recoverable 
ead was 231,415 tons; refinery lead output was 358,202 tons: 
nd shipments were 140,335 tons. 
_ Bolivia.—In Nov. 1955 a third furnace of the privately owned 
ead smelter at Tupiza was opened. Lead-bearing ores from Sud 
!Chichas province in Potosi department supplied the chief raw 
aterial. Mines in the area produce about 2,000 tons of crude 
yre a month. 

_ Mexico.—Resumption of the lead-silver-zinc mine in Michoa- 
\an state resulted in an increased total output of lead in 1956. 
| (Fe EoH.geBY BoM:) 


‘ebanon This Arab republic is bounded west by the Medi- 
» terranean, north and east by Syria and south and 
putheast by Israel. Area: 4,015 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 est.): 1,425.- 
oo (Lebanese nationals only). Language: Arabic 90%; French, 
.rmenian, Greek, etc., also spoken. Religion: Christian 52.8% 
jmore than half are Maronites, in communion with Rome); 
Hoslem 45.3%. Chief towns (pop., 1953 est.): Beirut (cap.) 
00,000; Tripoli 140,000; Zahlé 30,000; Saida 60,000. President 
ff the republic, Camille Shamun. Prime ministers in 1956: 
jashid Karameh, Abdullah el-Yafi (March 20-Nov. 16) and, 
rom Nov. 18, Sami es-Solh. 
| History.—In March 1956 Rashid Karameh resigned as prime 
tinister and a new government was formed by Abdullah el- 
Wiafi, a former prime minister. The new government declared 
is opposition to regional pacts and to the Johnston (U.S.) plan 
r utilizing the waters of the Jordan. Its Arab policy was neutral 
= between Syria, Egypt and Iraq. 
_ in the dispute with the Iraq Petroleum company—one of the 
incipal issues facing the country from the previous year—the 
fw government held rigidly to the initial demand put forward 
y Lebanon, namely that the annual pipeline royalties should be 
creased to £L. 28,000,000, whereas the company was offering 
cut £L. 6,400,000 to be increased to about £L. 13,000,000 on 
Whe construction of a new pipeline to Tripoli. In January nego- 
ations were broken off, and the stalemate continued under el- 
}.aa’s government, which included Saeb Salam, minister of state 
‘pecially responsible for oil affairs. In June the government 
kissed a law, backdated to 1952, imposing various taxes on for- 
Yen: companies from which they had previously been exempt, 
Yad the company subsequently announced that it would divert 
3 new pipeline from Homs to Banias in Syria, instead of bring- 
ig it to Tripoli. 
On Nov. 16 el-Yafi resigned and was succeeded on Nov. 18 by 
Yami es-Solh, who stated that negotiations with the Iraq Petro- 
um company and the U.S.-owned Trans-Arabian Pipeline 
| talled Tapline) company would be reopened. 

In March Lebanon suffered a severe earthquake which de- 
“woyed a large number of villages in the southern part of the 
if wuntry. Relief for the refugees and the rebuilding of demolished 
ruses was one of the government’s major internal tasks for the 
“ymainder of the year. (E. S. AH.) 
\Education.—Schools (1954-55): primary 1,775; pupils 155,297; higher 


j 1 : § i 572: vocational 33, 
imary 264, pupils 21,442; secondary 92, pupils 4,572; vocational 
pils 1,396. Institutions of higher education (including 3 umiversities, 


54-55) 11, students 4,246. ‘ F ea 
Finance and Banking.—-Monetary unit: Lebanese pound, with an official 


‘ehange rate of £L. 2.191 and a free rate of £L. 3.23 to the US. dollar. 
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Co (1954 est.; 1956 est. in parentheses): balanced at £L. 123,400,000 

an T51,500,000). Currency circulation (Oct. 1954) £L. 246,000,000 
(Oct. 1955) £L. 271,000,000, Deposit money (Oct. 1954) £L. 345,000,- 
000, (Oct. 1955) £L. 442,000,000. Gold and foreign exchange, official: 
(Feb. 1955) $77,700,000 U.S., (Feb. 1956) $85,600,000 U.S. 


Foreign Trade.—( 1955) Imports £L. 476,800.000; exports £L. 108,000,- 
ooo. Main sources of imports: Syria 16%; U.K. 15%; other continental 
Bees. (European Payments union countries) 21%; U.S. and Canada 14%; 
France 10%. Main destinations of exports: Syria 11%; U.S. and Canada 
10%; U.K. 5%; France 5%: other continental E.P.U. 11%; Saudi Arabia 
(7953) 11%; Egypt (1953) 7%. Main exports (1954): citrus fruit 
apres and bananas 15.8%; pulses 9.7%; onions 1.3%; textiles (1953) 9%. 

ransport and Communications.— Roads (1 Me) i 
km. arterial). Motor vehicles in use (Dec. ae ee 
mercial (including buses) 5,272. Railways (1954): Syria-Lebanon routes 
774 km., of which 191 km. owned by Lebanese government; passenger-km 
(1955) 6,905,000; freight, ton-km. (1955) 43,850,000. Air transport 
(1954): passenger-km. 52,320,000; cargo, ton-km. 1,744,000. Telephones 
(Jan. 1955) 33,192. Radio receivers (1954) 52,021. 

Agriculture.—Production (metric tons, 1954; 1953 in parentheses) : 
wheat 60,000 (63,000 in 1955); barley 27,000 (26,000); maize 13,000; 
lentils 2,000 (2,000); olive oil 12,000 (10,000); grapes 70,000 (80,000) : 
figs 20,000 (12,500); bananas (exports) 6,275 (production, 1952) 17, 
000, oranges, etc., 75,000 (77,000 in 1955); lemons, etc., 40,000 (25,000 
in 1955); broad beans 6,000 (7,000); chickpeas 2,000 (1,000 in 1955); 
dry beans (1952 and 1953) 5,000; apples 30,000 (30,000); onions 28,000 
(38,000); raisins (1951) 1,000. Livestock (1954): cattle 25,000; horses 
(September) 7,000; asses (September) 24,000; goats 500,000; camels 
(September) 2,000; sheep (Sept. 1955) 60,000. j 

Industry.—Production (metric tons): iron ore (57% metal content: 
1954 est.) 100,000; cotton yarn (1955) 3,800; cement (1955) 453,600: 
cotton fabrics (1954) 5,220; woollen fabrics (1954) 290,000 m.; rayon 
fabrics (1954) 2,200,000 m.; electricity (1954) 181,000,000 kw.hr. 


ENCYCLOP4&DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—The Middle East (1955). 
This term includes the British colonies 


Leeward Islands. ,; Antigua, St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla, 


Montserrat and British Virgin Islands, forming the northern 
part of the Lesser Antilles and (Virgin Islands) the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Greater Antilles in the Caribbean. The colonies 
have in common governor and (with the Windwards) supreme 
court, but separate legislatures. Population, mainly Negro. Lan- 


Area Population Capital 
Colony (sq.mi.) (1946 census) (1955 est.) (pop., 1955 est.) 
Antigua 3: @) sre « 1170* 417 57 51,681 St Johnst 11,000 
St. Kittst-Nevis-Anguilla . 153§ 46,243 54,327 Basseterre 13,500 
Montserrat 327. s 32 14,333 14,436 Plymouth 2,500 
British Virgin Islands .. « 67 6,505 7,760 Road Town 1,100 


422 108,838 128,204 


*Including Barbuda (62 sq.mi.), Redonda (0.5 sq.mi.), dependencies. {Seat of gov- 
ernor. {Properly St. Christopher. §Including for administrative purposes Sombrero, 
dependency of Virgin Islands. 


guage: English. Religion: Christian. Governor in 1956, A. T. 
Williams; administrators, Lieut. Col. A. Lovelace (Antigua), 
Lieut. Col. Hon. H. A. C. Howard (St. Kitts), A. F. Dawkins 
(Montserrat), G. P. Allsebrook (Virgin Islands). 

History.—Weather conditions in 1956 were much more fa- 
vourable to primary production than in 1955. In Antigua sugar 
output rose to 28,713 tons and in St. Kitts and Nevis to 50,371 
tons. In Antigua the sea-island cotton crop amounted to 1,134,- 
277 lb., little less than the record crop of 1955, while cotton 
production in Nevis increased to 574,624 lb. For technical rea- 
sons, no cotton crop was planted in Montserrat for reaping in 
1956, in consequence of which production of fruits and vege- 
tables greatly increased. Export of livestock from the Virgin 
Islands decreased. 

There were two constitutional changes of major importance 
during the year. In January the ministerial system of govern- 
ment was introduced in Antigua and St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla, 
and on June 30 the Leeward Islands colony, a federation estab- 
lished in 1871 and comprising four presidencies, was abolished, 
the four presidencies becoming colonies. (P. D. Mp.) 


Education.—(1955) Avtigua: primary schools 39, pupils 11,562, teachers 
265; secondary 8, pupils 1,661, teachers 72. St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla: 
primary 38, pupils 10,928; secondary 4, pupils 8ro, teachers 17. Mont- 
serrat: primary 13, pupils 3,200, teachers 91; secondary 1, pupils 182, 
teachers 12. Virgin Islands (1954): primary 12, pupils 1,886; secondary 
1, pupils 113. A teachers’ training college for women at Antigua and the 
University College of the West Indies, Jamaica, serve all the Leeward 
Islands. 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: British West Indian dollar; B.W.I. 


$1.70= USS. $1. 


Budgets (1955 est.) 
Leeward Islands Revenue Expenditure 
ATURE «ce v08.8) nent aeige| @ hel ie felieh le Gairaceiys £1,116,006 i) o2.008 
[issNeviseAnguilla: < 2.0 « » © © 0 ‘e:pailence! £961,000 957, 
Meter. ny eau es AIRS ace £228,000 £213,000 
£115,000 £113,000 


Virgin Islands « «6 es + ee ee ee ee ew 


Foreign Trade.—(1955) Imports £3,940,000; exports £2,640,000. Prin- 
cipal exports (1955): sugar, sea-island cotton, molasses, tomatoes, salt, 
limes, fruits; main destination of exports, U.K. Principal imports: food, 
drink, tobacco, timber; main source of imports, U.K. and other common- 
wealth countries. 


Legislation: sce Law; Taxation; Unitep Srates. See also 
articles on individual nations and U‘S. states. 


Lemons: see FRvIT. 
Leukemia: see BLoop, DISEASES OF THE. 


. » Liberia lies on the southwest coast of Africa and 
Liberia. is bounded by Sierra Leone (British) and the French 
overseas territories of the Ivory Coast and Guinea. Having es- 
tablished itself as a Negro republic in 1847, Liberia is one of 
the oldest independent countries in Africa. It has an area of 
approximately 43,000 sq.mi. and a population estimated at about 
1,250,000 in 1955. The capita! and largest city, Monrovia (popu- 
lation of city and environs estimated at 45,000), has a modern 
port and an international airport about 50 mi. away. 

English is the official language, but most of the tribes con- 
tinue to speak their own languages and dialects of which there 
are about 25. The central government, in an effort to imple- 
ment the administration’s unification program, has been pursu- 
ing actively a literacy campaign. Although paganism still exists, 
many of the tribesmen are Christians as a result of the exten- 
sive missionary efforts. Islam has been making inroads, par- 
ticularly in the north. 

President in 1956: William Vacanarat Shadrach Tubman. 

History.—In Jan. 1956 President Tubman, who won the May 
1955 elections by a majority of 99.5% of the vote, was inaugu- 
rated for a third term; the elaborate ceremonies lasted a fort- 
night and 30 nations had delegations in attendance. Although 


LIBERIAN CHIEF OF PROTOCOL James Morgan checking a point of eti 

at the 1956 inauguration of Pres. William V. S. Tubman. Fans warerdlateiutiet 
to all guests attending the ceremonies held in temperatures of more than 
100° F. 
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some individuals expected President Tubman to effect changes 
in his cabinet, he reappointed the same cabinet which served him 
during the previous term. President Tubman devoted consider- 
able time and energy during the early part of the year to making 
visits into the hinterland where he held executive councils to 
settle tribal differences. He was invited to visit various European 
capitals, including Rome, The Hague and Bonn. 

Indications were that the year 1956 would produce the highest 
governmental revenues ever; estimates ran between $18,000,000 
and $20,000,000. 

The government continued to push its road construction pro- 
gram, and sizable commitments were made against the 
$15,000,000 credit the government obtained in 1955 from the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. In addition, the govern- 
ment explored the possibility of improving other forms of com- 
munications (radio, telephone, air, etc.) between Liberia and 
other areas as well as within the country. 

Foreign investors continued to show interest in Liberia and 
several significant concessionaires started or expanded their ac- 
tivities in 1956. Private investment by United States firms re- 
mained paramount, but private Swedish and German investments 
continued to be made. (A. J._Das) 


Education.—Jn 1955 there were 456 schools with (1954) 1,358 teachers 
and enrolment of 40,353, about 9.5% of the population of school age. 
The five coastal counties accounted for 72% of the enrolment. There was 
one university. Illiteracy was estimated at 95%. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the U.S. dollar supplemented by Liberian 
fractional coins. Actual government expenditure in 1955 was $15,297,805; 
revenue (Jan.—Nov.), $14,354,967. The 1956 budget estimated revenue 
at $14,850,000 and expenditure at $14,858,320. The public debt, external 
and internal, totalled $7,860,554 on Nov. 30, 1955. The U.S. department 
of commerce estimated U.S. direct private investments in 1955 at $261,- 
000,000, over 75% of which represented investments in oil tankers regis- 
tered under the Liberian flag. 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1955 totalled $42,839,300; im- 
ports, $25,964,900. Leading exports were rubber (79%), iron ore (16%), 
palm kernels (2%) and diamonds (1%). Leading customers were the U.S. 
(87%), the Netherlands (5%), western Germany (4%) and the U.K. 
(2%); leading suppliers, the U.S. (62%), western Germany (11%), the 
U.K. (11%) and the Netherlands (7%). 

There are 39 mi. of private railway and about 720 mi. of roads. On 
Jan. 1, 1955, there were 1,418 automobiles and 1,349 trucks. Telephones 
(Jan. 1, 1955) numbered 621, all in Monrovia. According to Lloyd’s Reg- 
ister of Shipping, 436 vessels (100 tons and over) aggregating 3,996,904 
gross tons were registered under the Liberian flag on June 30, 1955. In 
1955, 1,067 vessels entered the port of Monrovia. 

Production.—Agricultural exports in 1955 included rubber 86,780,800 
Ib.; palm kernels 21,222,900 lb.; cacao 1,048,500 lb.; coffee 735,500 lb.; 
piassava 5,749,600 Ib. Mineral exports included iron ore 1,716,900 long 
tons and diamonds 203,500 carats. (J. W. Mw.) 


Libraries Years of unremitting effort on the part of organ- 
» ized librarians were rewarded on June 19, 1956, 
when Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower signed a bill, introduced in 
congress by Sen. Lister Hill of Alabama, to promote library 
services in rural areas. As President Eisenhower pointed out in 
his message accompanying the signed bill, which became the 
Library Services act, public law 597, the purpose of the law was 
to “stimulate states and local communities to increase library 
services available to rural Americans.” It authorized the federal 
government for five years to make an annual appropriation of 
$7,500,000 to state library extension agencies in basic and 
matched grants. Any state library extension agency (including 
those in Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii and the Virgin Islands) 
was eligible to receive federal funds provided it had not reduced 
its current budget and provided it submitted a plan of admin- 
istration acceptable to the U.S. commissioner of education. The 
basic allotment for each agency was $40,000, except for the 
Virgin Islands where it was $10,000. The balance of the appro- 
priation would be distributed as matched grants, with the fed- 
eral government contributing from 33% to 66% of the additional 
budget, with the federal share determined by the percentage of 
rural population and per capita income in the states. To qualify 
for assistance, extension programs had to be undertaken in in- 
corporated or unincorporated places with populations of less than 


< 


4,000. Most of the 26,000,000 persons in the United States who 
ye without library service live in such rural areas. 
New Public Library Standards.—The Coordinating Com- 
ttee on the Revision of Public Library Standards, headed by 
pwell Martin, presented its report, Public Library Service to 
erica, to the American Library association council. The re- 
if was the result of a two-year study financed by the Public 
braries division of the association and the Carnegie corporation 
d was a complete revision of the Post-War Standards for 
\blic Libraries of 1943. 
/The major portion of the report presented 70 general princi- 
Hes of public library service and 200 implementing objective 
andards. A supplement analyzed 1956 costs of library service 
|’ presenting model budgets for four public libraries ranging in 
ie from a county library serving 50,000 persons to a library 
frving a metropolitan population of 200,000. Throughout the 
port there was emphasis on the quality of library service of- 
«ed and the necessity of combining into larger units of service. 
ge committee, by its variable budgets for libraries of different 
ees, suggested that in 1956 the annual per capita costs for 
equate library service would range inversely from $3.41 for the 
prary serving only 50,000 to $2.60 for the metropolitan library 
rving 200,000. However, the report extended beyond the 
judy of costs and considered the purposes and function of the 
tblic library, the structure of service, materials, personnel, 
sysical facilities and the organization and control of materials. 
ouncil on Library Resources, Inc.—U.S. research libraries 
ceived important aid with the establishment of the Council on 
brary Resources in Sept. 1956. A nonprofit corporation estab- 
hed with a grant of $5,000,000 from the Ford foundation to 
er initial expenses for a period of five years, the purpose of 
e council was to seek solutions to the problems of research 
raries. It aimed to develop the application of scientific tech- 
ques and mechanisms to library procedures, to extend inter- 
‘rary co-operation, to promote developments that would enable 
ademic libraries to serve both undergraduates and research 
solars better and to promote liaison with foreign research li- 
aries and collections. 
Library Statistics.—Public library circulation in the United 
ates continued to rise. The index of public library circulation 
mpiled by the University of Illinois library school stood at 
55 for the early part of 1956 as compared with 98 in the pre- 
lding year. Using 1939 as a base, the index had shown a steady 
-€ following a wartime slump in 1945 to 75. 
Statistics of the U.S. office of education reported in 1956 for 
‘lic libraries in 108 cities of more than 100,000 population 
sowed book holdings of 56,916,000 and a total annual circula- 
n of 171,449,000. Total annual library expenditures in the 
jes was $82,134,000. The annual per capita expense was $1.76. 
1The university library with the largest book collection in 1956 
as that of Harvard, with more than 6,000,000 items. Harvard 
sO spent most for books and binding, but the University of 
‘inois had the largest number of acquisitions reported, with 
31294. 
Intellectual Freedom.—Columbia Pictures released a film, 
horm Center, with Bette Davis in the role of a small-town li- 
larian who refused to remove a controversial book from the 
helves of the library. The film was made after consultation with 
cers of the American Library association, and John D. Hen- 
‘rson, chairman of the Intellectual Freedom committee, acted 
technical consultant. The reaction of librarians to the film 
as favourable, and it was a shock to some of them when the 
gion of Decency put it in a special classification, disapproving 
on_political rather than moral grounds. 
The University of Kansas (Lawrence) received the Letter li- 
vary award at Miami Beach for its exhibition of books from 


—— 
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Plato to Hemingway that had been banned. The purpose of the 
exhibit was to illustrate the great cultural contribution of some 
books that had been suppressed by censors. 

In July libraries were still having difficulty with the US. 
attorney general's interpretation of the 1938 Foreign Agents 
Registration act. By this interpretation the post office refused 
to deliver some things published abroad, such as Russian news- 
papers and some pacifist books published in Great Britain. 

Most pressures were directed against the circulation of books 
accused of obscenity. Librarians were presumably subject to 
some of these pressures, but there was no reason to believe that 
in large and well-supported libraries great freedom of book selec- 
tion did not exist in 1956. An encouraging trend was the con- 
tinued increase in full library services offered to Negroes in the 
south. 

Notable Additions to Collections.—Described as the great- 
est gift of its kind ever made, the J. K. Lilly library, gathered 
over a period of 30 years, was presented to Indiana university. 
The collection is strong in books about the discovery and ex- 
ploration of America, American history, American and English 
literature, manuscripts of Indiana authors and early science and 
technology. 

The University of California, Berkeley, marked the acquisition 
of its 2,000,000th volume with a Shakespeare first folio. The 
University of Illinois acquired the private library of Carl Sand- 
burg. Florida State university acquired the Olin Downes music 
library of 1,500 books, 1,200 scores and 1,200 long-playing re- 
cordings. Columbia university announced notable acquisitions 
in Chinese and Tibetan literature and the manuscripts of George 
Santayana. Washington university, St. Louis, Mo., acquired a 
35,000-volume patent library gathered by Roy Eliers, a St. Louis 
patent attorney. The University of Kansas acquired the William 
Butler Yeats books collected by P. S. O’Hegarty. The University 
of Rochester added the Thomas E. Dewey papers to its collec- 
tion. 

Library Buildings.—The Denver Public library building, con- 
structed at a cost of $3,300,000, was opened in 1956. Public li- 
braries throughout the country were constructing both main and 
branch buildings. The $2,500,000 Donnell branch of the New 
York public library was a notable example of the latter. 

Among the colleges and universities dedicating new library 
buildings in 1956 were Western Reserve university, DePauw uni- 
versity and Carleton college. Louisiana State university, Wash- 
ington university of St. Louis, and City College of New York 
each secured an appropriation of $3,500,000 for the construction 
of new library buildings. Ground was broken on a $1,650,000 
building at Colgate university. 

National and State Libraries.—Congress acted to create 
a national library of medicine, combining in one library system 
the world-famous Army Medical library and the medical libraries 
of the navy, air force and public health service. After surveying 
various locations, congress decided to construct a new library 
building in Washington, D.C., for the institution. 

Appointments.—Some large university libraries acquired new 
directors during the year. Wayne Yenawine became director of - 
libraries and dean of the library school at Syracuse university. 
William B. Locke was appointed at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Arthur Hamlin at the University of Cincinnati, Wil- 
liam B. Ready at Marquette university and James V. Jones at 
St. Louis university. Other university library appointments were 
Russell S. Dozer at DePauw, Joseph Komidar at Tufts, Wyman 
Parker at Wesleyan and James Ranz at Wyoming. Important col- 
lege library headships went to Eileen Thornton at Oberlin, 
Flora E. Reynolds at Mills college and Donald Thompson at 


Wabash college. . 
Louis D. Sass became dean of the library school at Pratt in- 
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stitute, and Janice Kee was appointed secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Library commission. Important public library directorships 
went to Morton Coburn at Edmonton, Alta., and to Marjorie 
Donaldson at Pasadena, Calif. Henry Cummings Campbell, 
formerly head of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural organization Clearing House for Libraries, became di- 
rector of the Toronto Public library. 

Grants and Aids.—A Rockefeller foundation grant of $116,- 
ooo provided for the establishment of an American Library as- 
sociation office for overseas development. The Carnegie corpora- 
tion granted $50,000 to the Western Reserve university school 
of librarianship to evaluate the curriculum of library schools 
The U.S. Steel corporation granted the Association of College 
and Research Libraries $30,000 to strengthen college and uni- 
versity libraries through the improvement of equipment, collec- 
tions and programs supplementary to teaching. Remington Rand 
donated $5,000 to make a small number of grants to four-year 
nontax-supported liberal arts colleges. The New York Times 
gave $5,000 for supplying microfilm copies of back files of the 
Times to college libraries. 

(See also AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ; SOCIETIES AND AS- 
SOCIATIONS, U.S.) (H. W. Wr.) 

International.—Mechanization and cataloguing, which sprang 
into prominence in library research in 1955, continued to at- 
tract many writers in 1956. Special attention was paid to me- 
chanical methods of storing and sorting recorded knowledge and 
to mechanical translation. The issue for October of Library 
Trends and that for April of American Documentation surveyed 
recent work in this field. 

The organ of the International Federation of Translators, 
Babel, devoted its number for October to machine translation; 
the Cambridge Language Research group initiated a scientific 
study of language and the potentialities of translating by ma- 
chine. Interest centred on dividing the “store” or ‘““memory” of 
the machine into words of common usage (about 90% ) and words 
peculiar to the intellectual or scientific content of the job in 
hand (about 10%). A striking example of the use of computers 
for semantic research was the production by a U.S. computer in 
2,000 hours of a 1,000-page concordance to a new edition of the 
Bible. A service known as DMS (Documentation of Molecular 
Spectroscopy), established in London and Weinheim, Ger., for 
an annual subscription of £65, proposed to issue about 2,000 cards 
a year, four-fifths of them carrying spectral diagrams and one- 
fifth literature references. The better use of libraries and 
the improvement of means of communicating information were 
the subjects of many studies; the Ford foundation established 
the Council on Library Resources in Washington, D.C.; and 
Bibliotekar, no. 10 (Moscow, 1956), was virtually a special issue 
on this topic. 

The improvement of cataloguing rules also figured largely in 
1956. The UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries continued its series 
of articles on the trend of revision in various countries with 
essays on cataloguing in Spain and France. With the assistance 
of UNESCO (the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
“Cultural organization), the International Federation of Library 
Associations (I.F.L.A.) had already begun a study of the prin- 
ciples for establishing main entries for anonymous works and 
works of corporate authorship; its report was published in 
Libri, vol. 6, no. 3, pp. 271-298. The Library Quarterly, vol. 
26, no. 4 (October) contained a number of articles on the revision 
of cataloguing codes. 

UNESCO, at a meeting of experts in Paris, Fr., on Feb. 5-10, 
examined the Brussels convention of 1886 on the international 
exchange of publications with a view to drafting a new conven- 
tion. This meeting was followed on Oct. 1-5 by one in Havana, 
Cuba, on the international exchange of publications in Latin 
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America, at which it was proposed to establish a pilot nationé 
centre for exchanges, perhaps in Brazil or Chile. The Organiza 
tion of American States was asked to consider drawing up a 
inter-American convention on exchanges. The second edition o 
UNESCO’s Handbook on the International Exchange of Publi 
cations was published in Paris. Among other UNESCO publics 
tions were L. Brummel’s Union Catalogues, Their Problems an 
Organization, and Frank M. Gardner’s The Delhi Public Library 
an Evaluation Report, scheduled for issue at the end of the yea 

In Calcutta the UNESCO Research Centre on the Social Imph 
cations of Industrialization in South Asia began work, equippe 
with library and documentation services. The work of UNESC( 
in developing bibliography, libraries and documentation durin 
the first ten years of its existence was summarized by Verner W 
Clapp in American Documentation, vol. 7, no. 2, pp. 127-13 
(April), and fully described in the UNESCO Bulletin for Li 
braries, vol. 10, no. 11/12 (December), which was a special an 
niversary issue. 

The I.F.L.A. held its 22nd council meeting at Munich, Ger., 0 
Sept. 2-4. One of the new bodies set up at the Brussels confer 
ence in 1955, the International Association of Agricultural Li 
brarians, issued the first number of its Quarterly Bulletin i 
January. The International Federation for Documentatio 
(F.I.D.) council met at Stuttgart, Ger., on Aug. 27-29 unde 
the chairmanship of Alexander King (United Kingdom). Polan 
was admitted as the 24th national member of F.I.D. A specia 
study was made of the development of new methods and tech 
niques for communicating knowledge, based on King’s earlie 
paper presented to the International Advisory Committee 0: 
Bibliography during its meeting at UNESCO house on Ma 
24-26, when a five-year plan of work was drawn up. 

The third International Congress on Archives was held i 
Florence and Siena, It., at the end of September. 

Great Britain—An event of unusual liturgical and type 
graphical importance was the discovery in October of a boo 
published by William Caxton. During the recataloguing of th 
library of the Collegiate Church of St. Mary, Warwick, ther 
came to light a copy of the Legenda secundum usum Sarum, hith 
erto known only from 29 odd leaves at Cambridge and a few else 
where. The newly found volume, of 342 leaves, was printed b 
Maynyal in Paris in 1488 and bore Caxton’s device, showing tha 
it must have passed through his Westminster office. 


CONVEYOR BELT arching over 14th street, Denver, Colo, as books and doc! 
ments were transferred from the old library into a new building, across tt 
street, which was opened Oct. 18, 1956 
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olumes and a full-time staff of 12,700. Book expenditure was 
3,410,000 and the total cost of the service was £1 3,870,000, 
r5s. 53d. per head of population. 

Pesce ci library issues were 398,700,000, or 7.8 per head, an 
crease of 12,400,000. 

Other Countries.—The French Library association celebrated 
s oth anniversary on Noy. 20-21. The Direction de la Docu- 
nentation in Paris announced plans to produce, in collaboration 
with the Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, an ab- 
\tracting service on cards covering the political, economic and 
cial sciences. The Direction des Bibliothéques replaced its 
wn Bulletin d’informations and the Bibliothéque Nationale’s 
ulletin de documentation bibliographique by a new periodical 
jalled Bulletin des bibliothéques de France. 

_ The Leipzig edition of the, Borsenblatt fiir den Deutschen Buch- 
jandel reported on May 12 that the library of Gotha, containing 
300,000 volumes, including productions of Gutenberg’s press, 
rst editions of Cicero and Luther and many other rarities, would 
ortly be returned to Gotha by the Academy of Sciences at 
veningrad, where it had been preserved since World War II. 

| Olomouc University library, Czechoslovakia, came to the fore 
js a producer of important bibliographies, including a catalogue 
f the 1,900 incunabula in the library (Soupis Prvotisku Uni- 
ersitni Knihovny v Olomouci) and a number of scientific and 
echnical indexes. Statistics in Bibliotekar, no. 7 (Moscow, 1956), 
if Yugoslav libraries gave the total holdings of the six national 
ibraries (Belgrade, Zagreb, Ljubljana, Skoplje, Sarajevo and 
etinje) as about 2,000,000 volumes. Complete figures for public 
d other libraries were not given. The Bulgarian National li- 
\rary, Sofia, celebrated its centenary. Budapest City library 
lad in preparation a dictionary of library terms in English, 
french, German, Hungarian, Italian, Rumanian, Russian, Span- 
“4 and Swedish. (HG val 5ny Kea) 
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ib A federal kingdom in North Africa, Libya is bounded 
, ya. north by the Mediterranean, west by Tunisia and Al- 
‘eria, south by French West Africa and French Equatorial Africa 
nd east by Egypt and Sudan. Area: 679,358 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 
mnsus): 1,091,830; Berbers, with Arab admixture; Italians; 
nall Greek, Maltese and Jewish communities. Language: Arabic. 
‘eligion: mainly Moslem. Capitals (pop., 1954): Tripoli 130,- 
38; Benghazi 70,533. King, Idris I; prime minister in 1956, 
‘ustafa Ahmed ben Halim. 
History.—The new house of representatives of 55 members, 
ected on Jan. 7, 1956, was opened by King Idris at a special 
aeeting at Derna. Because of his health, the king was unable to 
avel the long distance from his Tobruk residence to Tripoli, 
ae government’s seat. On March 25 ben Halim reshuffled his 
ibinet, retaining the portfolio of foreign affairs. 
King Idris paid a state visit to Turkey (Aug. 6-11), stayed 
ere ten days in a private capacity and on Aug. 23 arrived on 
three-day official visit to Beirut, Lebanon. 
On Jan. 6 N. I. Generalov, former Soviet ambassador to Aus- 
alia, arrived at Tripoli as the first Soviet ambassador to Libya. 
n March the Libyan government rejected an offer of Soviet 
redit and arms. 
On April 8 it was announced that the United States had of- 
red Libya $12,000,000 in additional aid, 30,000 tons of wheat 
5 a gift for famine relief, and the equipment for 1,000 men 
for the expansion of the Libyan army. 
| On June 18 ben Halim arrived in London for talks. Returning 
9 Tripoli on July 2 he said that the British government had 
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agreed to create a nucleus of the Libyan air force and navy and 
provide free arms and equipment for 10,000 troops. 

On Aug. 16, in connection with the Suez crisis, antiwestern 
and pro-Egyptian demonstrations took place in Tripoli, Benghazi 
and other towns. To disperse mobs the Libyan police had to 
use tear-gas bombs. 


Education.— Schools (1954-55). Tripolitania: primary 196, pupils 34,- 

142, teachers 1,172; secondary 4, pupils 1,756, teachers 135; vocational 
2, pupils 348, teachers 38; teachers’ training colleges 2, students 798, 
teachers 35. Cyrenaica: primary 94, pupils 20,232, teachers 573; second- 
ary 3, pupils 427, teachers 49; vocational 3, pupils 134, teachers 26; 
teachers’ training colleges 2, students 71, teachers 14. Fezzan: primary 
27, pupils 2,008, teachers 57. 
‘ Finance.—Monetary unit: Libyan pound, at par with sterling, divided 
into roo plastres. Budget (1953-54 actual; 1955-56 est. in parentheses): 
revenue £6,191.709 (£9,816,405), expenditure £5,149,291 (£9,816,405). 
Currency circulation (Jan. 1954) £3,849,000, (March 1955) £4,566,000. 
Bank deposits (1954 est.) £7,000,000. 

Foreign Trade.— (1955) Imports €14,340,000; exports £4,620,000. Chief 
sources of imports (1954): Italy 32.9%; U.K. 21.9%; Ceylon 6.5%. 
Chief destinations of exports (1954): U.K. 30.8%; Italy 29.8%; Greece 
17.3%. Main imports: foodstuffs, textiles, petroleum products, agricultural 
machinery, motor vehicles. Main exports: esparto, peanuts, livestock, wool, 
sponges, tunny. 

ENCYCLOP&pDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Mediterranean Africa (1952). 


Li e chten stein Liechtenstein is an independent principality 

* lying between Switzerland and Austria, 
united with Switzerland by monetary and customs union. Area: 
61 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 census): 14,861. Language: German. Re- 
ligion: Roman Catholic. Capital: Vaduz, pop. (1955) 3,031. 
Sovereign prince, Franz Josef II; minister-president (appointed 
Sept. 3, 1945), Alexander Frick. 

History.—The event of the year 1956 was the celebration, on 
Sept. 8-9, of the 150th anniversary of the country’s independ- 
ence. Frick, the head of the government, and Alois Richter, the 
president of the /Jandtag, made speeches emphasizing the pro- 
found attachment of the Liechtenstein people to the idea of 
independence and sovereignty of their principality. 

On June 20 Prince Franz-Josef and his Princess Georgine re- 
turned to Vaduz from a month’s visit to the United States. 

Education.—Schools (1955-56): primary 14, pupils 2,130, teachers 58; 
secondary 4, pupils 461, teachers 32. 

Finance.—Included since Jan. 1924 in the Swiss customs union, Liechten- 
stein uses Swiss currency. In 1956 the franc was valued at 23.3 cents U.S. 
Budget (1955 actual; 1956 est. in parentheses): revenue 5,965,442 Fr. 
(7,736,750 Fr.); expenditure 5,967,250 Fr. (8,100,557 Fr.). Public debt 
(Dec Su Toss)! 1o.c5a,0LE2oo rr 

Agriculture—Chief products: grain, potatoes, fruit, wine, vegetables. 
Livestock (1955): cattle 5,548; sheep 804; horses 295; pigs 3,635; goats 
770; chickens 33,002. no 

Industry.—Cotton weaving and spinning, ceramics, artificial teeth, pot- 
tery, hardware, machinery, sausage cases. 


Life Insurance: see INSURANCE. 
Life Statistics: sce Brera Statistics; Census DATA, U.S.; 
Deatu Statistics; INFANT MorTALITY; SUICIDE STATISTICS. 


Limes: see FRuIr. 


. Flax continued in 1956 to represent only 
Linen and Flax. about 5% of the world’s fibre production, 
with most of it being produced in the U.S.S.R. and eastern Euro- 
pean countries. 

The United States, which produces practically no flax of its 
own for textile purposes and only a limited supply for linseed 
oil, continued to be the leading consumer of linen products. Irish 
linen (from Northern Ireland) continued to be the major source 
of linen imported into the U.S., the total value of Northern Ire- 
land linen exports to the U.S. in 1955 being £6,562,000. 

The Belgian linen industry, which in 1955 started an intensive 
promotional campaign in the United States, ranked second in the 
U.S. market. Competition was increasing, however, from Italy, 
France, Peru and especially Japan. 

The 22-nation conference held in Geneva, Switz., under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (G.A.T.T.) reduced 
rates of duty on a variety of linen items imported from any coun- 
try except those behind the “iron curtain.” These reductions, 
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which ranged in size from 84% to 76% of the pre-existing duty 
rates. were scheduled to go into effect in three successive stages, 
beginning June 30, 1956, June 30, 1957, and June 30, 1958. 

The third event of major significance occurred only a few 
weeks later when on June 25, 1956, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
ordered a drastic increase (from 10% to 40% ad valorem) in 
the tariff on linen towelling imported into the U.S. This was the 
first time the tariff “escape clause” had been used in a textile 
case. 

Other developments of interest were a continued trend toward 
bright colours and gay prints and toward further experimentation 
with blends of linen with other fibres. Potentially most important 
of all was the announcement by a British company in 1956 of the 
development of a new process for making linen crease-resistant 
in a manner which would require a minimum of ironing, after 
washing. 

On the whole, the linen trade for the year 1956 was expected 
to be slightly better than in 1955. (Je Ri) 


Lions Clubs, International Association of: see Soct- 
ETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 


. » The three principal problems which 
Liquors, Alcoholic. occupied and disturbed the distilled 
beverage industry in the United States during 1955 did not find 
an appreciable approach toward solution in 1956. 

Sales and distribution of illegal whisky not only continued 
but actually increased at an accelerated pace. A total of 14,499 
illegal stills were seized by authorities in 1956, and it was be- 
lieved that at least 25,000 illicit stills continued in operation. 

The remedy believed to be mést effective for this situation, a 
reduction in the excise tax which had been written into the law 
enacted April 1955 to be effective in April 1956, was cancelled 
in congress in the latter month. 

The third and perhaps most troublesome problem for the in- 
dustry was the so-called bonding law, which prescribes that the 
tax on U.S. whisky reaching the age of 8 years must be paid ir- 
respective of whether or not any of it has been sold. Many 
smaller distillers who found themselves unable to raise the large 
sums required for such payments were forced to sell at great 
losses or go out of business. 

By 1956 all but two states, Mississippi and Oklahoma, had 
legalized liquor sales. In addition, a number of states in pro- 
viding for the legal sale of liquor had left to the electorate 
of localities within the state the final determination concerning 
the legalization or prohibition of the sale of liquor within their 
communities. Thus about 16.3% of the population of the United 
States lives in “dry” areas. 

In 1956 the 197 distilleries, 141 rectifying plants, 52 bottling 
plants, 1,500 wholesalers and approximately 200,000 retail out- 
lets provided employment for an estimated 800,000 persons with 
annual payrolls estimated at more than $2,000,000,000. During 
fiscal 1956, the federal government realized $2,100,000,000 in 
spirits revenues. In addition, state and iocal governments col- 
lected almost $620,000,000 from the manufacture and sale of 
distilled spirits during calendar 
1955. 

During fiscal 1956, 234,932,- 
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Table I.—U.S. Production of Distilled Spirits 


(in proof gallons) 


Fiscal Other 
Dendiegt Neutral (gin, rum, — 
June 30 Whisky spirits brandy, ete.) Total 
/ 5 239,634,964 
Average 1948-50 . 132,650,931 86,271,768  20,712,26 ,634, 
[ hedel haeders Gens Oieg 205,702,460 173,025,280 22,725,056 401,452,796 
9S Die stealer = = 103,543,953 98,370,161 19,951,667 221,865,781 
19 SS one suleme 5 66,765,449 47,358,809 20,341,494 134,465,752 
NQSAM Es others 102,541,246 60,366,997 22,088,784 184,997,027 
1955 eis 103,927,044 53,277,317 24,985,920 182,190,281 
AMS ate © 5 130,661,609 68,374,715 © 35,896,598 234,932,922 
Source: Federal Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division, U.S. Treasury Department. 
Table II_—Inventories of Distilled Spirits in Internal Revenue 
Bonded Warehouses 
(in proof gallons, before allowance for evaporation and leakage losses) 
Other 
As of Neutral (gin, rum, 
June 30 Whisky spirits brandy, etc.) Total _ 
Three-year average 
1948-50 .... 589,488,709 53,947,786 16,776,470 660,212,965 
WO Siliceut sb eiatey oes 751,233,178 134,816,711 15,056,299 901,106,188 
1952) = mle ho 6 TET, 597,977. 2 NOV, 999,204 17,639,152 937,156,333 
TOSSkcm wee eerie 730,919,161 133,504,123 17,390,180 881,813,464 
T9ISA estas site 720,698,733 126,546,591 17,082,843 864,328,167 
1955 Oa 715,860,858 110,160,340 15,474,805 841,496,003 
CEN Ge Ab Goole 737,708,859 99,442,917 17,603,507 854,755,283 


Source: Data of the Federal Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division, U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, 
in whisky production and an increase of 28.3% in neutral spirits 
output from 1955. 

Total domestic bottled output in fiscal 1956 amounted to 185,- 
389,480 gal. of which whiskies accounted for 141,991,554 gal. 
This was an increase in total spirits bottlings of 7.4% over 1955, 
and an increase in whisky bottlings of 2.2%. 

Whiskies continued to dominate the total of domestic spirits 
entering consumption channels, constituting about 77% of the 
over-all total. Of the total increase in spirits bottled domestically 
of more than 12,000,000 gal., about two-thirds could be accounted 
for by increases in vodka and gin. Bottled output of brandy, 
cordials, liqueurs and rum showed relatively slight changes in 
fiscal 1956 over fiscal 1955. The output of vodka, however, rose 
sharply, increasing by 123%. Gin bottlings also showed a rela- 
tively sharp increase over fiscal 1955, rising by 14.4%. Bonded 
and straight whiskies constitute 40% of whisky bottlings in 1956, 
while the blends represented 60%. 

During fiscal 1956, total bottled imports amounted to 25,999,- 


Table IIl.—- Bottled Imports 


(In gallons) 
Fiscal year 

ending Grand Whisky Other Other 

June 30 total Total Scotch Canadian — whisky spirits* 
Three-year average 
1948-50. . . 13,602,792 11,675,026 7,205,830 4,445,002 24,194 1,927,766 
1951... « 19,877,646 16,769,635 10,376,713 6,355,674 37,248 3,108,011 
1952 . . . . 19,307,744 16,587,064 9,384,580 7,189,851 12,633 2,720,680 
1953... . 20,140,693 17,269,117 9,380,281 7,884,133 4,703 2,871,576 
1954 . . . « 22,995,534 20,109,045 11,187,691 8,918,295 3,059 2,886,489 
1955... . 23,102,060 20,378,741 11,642,128 8,729,356 7,257 2,723,319 
19356 - 25,999,493 22,363,849 12,674,550 9,659,000 30,299 3,635,644 


*Includes rum, gin, brandy, cordials and liqueurs. 
Source: Data of the Distilled Spirits Institute. 


493 gal., marking an increase of 12.6% over fiscal 1955. Scotch 
and Canadian whiskies accounted for 85.9% of total imports. 
Although rum imports accounted for only 7.1% of total bottled 
imports, they constituted the bulk of United States rum con- 


Table I1V.—Domestic Bottlings of Spirits—by Type 


(in wine gallons) 


922 gal. of distilled spirits were Fiscal year 
4 . wire ending Grand Cordial iscel- 
produced in beverage distiller- June 30 total Whisky Brandy Gin and iaueure Vodka Rum veal 
les, an increase of 28.9% over Three-year average, 
Bete. | ae 1948-5008 ue 162,926,823 
Pie. cou 926, 143,839,779 1,778,807 12,093,482 4,062,053 * 
a spirits output in fiscal 1951 sheers Ag - + 195,364,357 167,508,763 2,832,056 17,494,804 5,411,974 995,696 eee rie 
1955. Included were 130,700, east * + 160,026,326 136,087,197 2,671,782 13,320,158 5,353,603 1,541,008 620,259 432,315 
eee : 1953s * + + + 175,190,496 144,150,785 3,035,514 18,061,708 6,058,278 2.722.843 725003 436365 
000 gal. of whisky and 68,400,- 1984... 5 "11 155:2)0r822 141,256,240 3,028,149 18,782,326 5,799,810 3,173,545 692'828 477,624 
Repo 1955. eae ‘639, 1299,660 3,409,392 18,794,731 5,752,229 4,563,704 666.448 453,445 
000 gal. of neutral spirits, Bo Jalen) hee + 185,389,480 141,991,554 3,890,122 21,483,961 6,429,034 10,164,653 657.973 772,18% 
marking an increase of 25.8% 3 revious to 1951, vodka was included with miscellaneous 


ource: Data of the Federal Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division, 


U.S. Treasury Department, 


ormation from YOU the taxpayer on the locations of 


SOOTLEG STILLS 


yonshine stills in your locality like that pictured above, are robbing you o! 


ay thousands of dollars in Federal and State liquor taxes. Help your Govern: 

it by reporting them, by mail or phone, to 

LOHOL AND TOBACCO TAX DIVISION, INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 
ae AL communkations held 

strictly confidential 

NCULAR distributed by the U.S. alcohol and tobacco tax division of the 


trnal revenue service as authorities attempted to locate illegal stills in 
{€ Virginia in 1956 
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mption. During fiscal 1956, 1,855,046 gal. were imported, of 
ch 1,635,781 gal. came from Puerto Rico. Brandy, liqueurs 
i gins accounted for an additional 1,780,598 gal. of the fiscal 
;6 import total. In addition to the bottled imports, there were 
‘52,669 gal. of bulk distilled spirits, including 413,011 gal. of 
Nsky, 469,974 gal. of rum and 425,092 gal. of brandy imported 
yottling in the United States. 
Per capita consumption of spirits in the United States during 
| calendar year 1955 was 1.22 wine gallons. 
(Fhe federal tax rate in 1956 amounted to about 43% of the 
ling price of a typical fifth bottle of whisky; with state and 
lal levies added, 56% of the selling price went for taxes. 
See also BREWING AND BEER; INTOXICATION, ALCOHOLIC; 
NES. ) CA. J. Lr) 


. The following is a selected list of literary 
erary Prizes. prizes awarded during the year 1956 and 


_ latter months of 1955. 

jinited States. ACADEMY oF AMERICAN Ports AWARD.—To Rolfe Hum- 
hes.—Lamont Poetry selection, to Philip Booth for Letter From a 
want Land, 

\MERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS AND NATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
\ward of merit to Enid Bagnold for The Chalk Garden. Russell Loines 
\ird to John Betjeman. Prix de Rome fellowship to John Ciardi. Renewal 
trix de Rome fellowship to Ralph Ellison. a 

\MERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION.—Woodrow Wilson Foun- 
jon award of $1,000 for the best book on government and democracy to 
is Hartz for The Liberal Tradition in America. ; 
“NISFIELD-WOLF AWARDS.—Two awards oi $2,000 each for books in the 
| of race relations, administered by the Saturday Review, to John P. 
\n and Alex Rosen for A Manual of Intergroup Relations, and to George 
Shepherd for They Wait in Darkness. ; 
ANCROFT PRIzES.—$2,000 each annually for the two best books in 
srican history, American diplomacy or American international relations, 
‘lizabeth Stevenson for Henry Adams, and to Richard N. Current and 
r. Randall for Last Full Measure: Lincoln the President. 

SOLLINGTON PRIzE IN PoEtRY.—$1,000 to Conrad Aiken for A Letter 


v Li Po, and Other Poems. 


! 
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Joun Burroucus Mepat.—To Guy Murchie, Jr.. for 

CaTHoric Boox CLus.—Campion award to eee ee co 
lee ee De cause of Catholic letters, to Helen C, White . 

fOPHER AWARDS.—Bronze medallions, awarded semiannuall} 
ibe Avery for The Five Fathers of Pepi; Ruth Cranston for The Miracle Wf 
kane Rumer Godden for An Episode of Sparrows; Budd Schulberg for 
ii 5 ae Agnes Turnbull for The Golden Journey, Sen. John F, Kennedy 
DOA ne COULERE, Adele Comandini for Doctor Kate; Thomas 
pp hionis eliver Us From Evil; and to George Mardikian for Song of 

COMMONWEALTH CLUB oF CALIFORNIA —Gold med k 
for N otre-Dame of Paris (nonfiction) and to C. S. Toren eee 
Shepherd (fiction). Silver medals to Carl Bridenbaugh for Cities in Revolt; 
Aldous Huxley for Genius and the Goddess; and Samuel Dickens for Se 
of San Francisco. Silver medals (special) to Delina Margot-Parle for 
Symphony (poetry); Irene D. Paden and Margaret E. Schlichtman for The 
Big Oak Flat Road (California history). Honourable mention to Leon J. 
eae for Singing in Sunshine (poetry). 

DELL-WESTERN AWARD.—$1,000 for the best western novel, reprint or 
Original, published by Dell Publishing i aoe 
Bovis Jr.) for The Border Jumpers. © ORADORD 72a eae ce 

FRIENDS OF AMERICAN WRITERS.—$1 i 
ree, to Carol Brink for The leeds PHBL ANAS 10.6 eee 

ROBERT FRost FELLOWSHIP IN PortrRY.—Tuition, board and roo 
Middlebury College Breadloaf Writers’ conference, sponsored by Hay 
Holt and Company, to Herbert A. Kenny. 

GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS.—Among those awarded fellowships were 
Edward Charles O Gorman, Margaret Kirkland Avison, David Russell 
W agoner, Donald Earl Wetzel, David Karp, Frank Rooney, Harry Miles 
Muheim, Thomas Hal Phillips and Barbara Francesca Gibbs Golffing for 
creative writing. 

HARPER’S EUGENE F. Saxton FELLowsuips.—To Nick Joaquin y 
Marques, for completion of a novel, an account of three generations of 
Philippine history. 

HUNTINGTON HARTFORD FouNDATION AWArpDS.—$500 and an invitation 
to live six months at the foundation estate, to Edward Hopper, painter, and 
Ernst Toch, composer. ¢ 

SIWNEY HitrMAN FOUNDATION Priz—E AwArpD.—To John Lord O’Brian 
for National Security and Individual Freedom. 

INSTITUTE oF EarLy AMERICAN History AND CULTURE AWARD.—$500 
to Alan Simpson for Puritanism in Old and New England. 

_JEWISH Book Councit AwArps.—Harry and Ethel Daroff Memorial 
Fiction award of $250 to Jo Sinclair for The Changelings. Harry Koyner 
Memorial awards of $ro0o each to Hillel Bavli for a book of Hebrew poetry, 
a ee the eee poet Naphtali Gross for cumulative contribution to 

iddish poetry. 

MeEpIEvAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA.—Haskins medal to Ernest A. Moody 
for Truth and Consequence in Medieval Logic. 

Mystery WRITERS OF AMERICA AWARD.—Honorary “Edgars,” busts of 
Edgar Allan Poe, awarded for mystery writing: for best mystery novel, 
to Margaret Millar for Beast in View; best first mystery novel, to Lane 
Kauffmann for The Perfectionist; best short story to Philip MacDonald 
for Dream No More; best fact-crime to Manly Wade Wellman for Dead 
and Gone; annual “Raven” to Charles Scribner’s Sons for consistently ex- 
cellent book jackets in the mystery-suspense field. 

NATIONAL Book Awarps.—Gold medals awarded by the entire book in- 
dustry: for distinguished fiction, to John O’Hara for Ten North Frederick; 
for nonfiction, to Herbert Kubly for Americans in Italy; for poetry, to 
W. H. Auden for The Shield of Achilles. 

NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD AWARD.—To John Lord O’Brian, for National 
Security and Individual Freedom. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS.—$i,ooo grants to seven 
nonmember authors, to James Baldwin, John Cheever, Henry-Russell Hitch- 
cock, Joseph Kerman, Josephine Miles, Priscilla Robertson and Frank 
Rooney. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE OF AMERICAN PEN WOMEN AwaArp.—For best book 
of poetry by a member of the league, to Jane Merchant for The Greatest of 
These. 

New York Drama Critics CircLE AWARD.—For best play, to Frances 
Goodrich and Albert Hackett for adaptation of Diary of a Young Girl by 
Anne Frank: best foreign play, to Christopher Fry for Tiger at the Gates; 
best musical, to Alan Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe, for My Fair Lady. 

Poetry MacazinE AWARpDSs.—Levinson prize to Stanley Kunitz; Oscar 
Blumenthal prize to Sydney Goodsir Smith; Eunice Tietjens prize to Mona 
Van Duyn; Harriet Monroe Memoriai prize to David Jones; Bess Hokin 
prize to Charles Tomlinson; Union League Civic and Arts Foundation prize 
to Jean Garrigue; Vachel Lindsay prize to Hayden Carruth. 

Poetry Society oF AMERICA Awarps.—Alexander Droutzkoy Memorial 
award of gold medal and $100 to Louis Untermeyer; Walt Whitman award 
of $200 to Gay Wilson Allen; Reynolds Lyric award of $200 to William D. 
Barney; Edna St. Vincent Millay Memorial award of $200 to Donald Hall; 
William Rose Benet Memorial award of $100 to Norman Nicholson; 
Ridgely Torrence Memorial award of $roo to Adrienne Cecile Rich; Poetry 
Chap-Book award of $100 to Thomas H. Johnson; Emily S. Hamblen 
Memorial award of $100 to Stanley Gardner. Annual award of $100 to 
Virginia Earle; second prize of $50 to Gustav Davidson. Also Borestone 
Mountain Poetry awards: $1,250 to Rolfe Humphries; $250 each to Phyllis 
McGinley and Robert Hillyer; $100 to Alastair Reid. 

TAMIMENT INSTITUTE Book AwarD.—$500 for best American biog- 
raphy, to James MacGregor Burns for Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox. 

Texas INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND Lerrers Awarps.—Carr P. Rollins 
award of $1,000 for best Texas book of the year, to John S. Spratt for The 
Road to Spindletop; Economic Change in Texas, 1875-1901; Summerfield 
G. Roberts award of $1,000 for the best book about the Republic of Texas, 
to Bessie Lee Fitzhugh for Bells Over Texas; Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 
award of $25 for book design, to Carl Hertzog, publisher; McMurray Book- 
shop award of $250 for the best first novel to Fred Gipson for Recollection 
Creek, A. Harris Poetry award of $100 to William D, Barney. 

WESTERN WRITERS OF AMERICA AWARDS.—Silver Spurs for best western 
novel, to L. P. Holmes for Somewhere They Die; best nonfiction award to 
Paul F. Sharp for Whoop-Up Country; best western short story to S. Omar 
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Barker for Bad Company. 
Tap WESTERNERS, New York Posse, AwArp.—For best western book, 


to Mark H. Brown and W. R. Felton for The Frontier Years. 

VALE SERIES OF YOUNGER Ports AWARD.—To James Wright for The 
sreen Wall, A . 
; ea CHRISTIAN TEXTBOOK AWARD.—$1,500 to R. Laird Harris 
for The Inspiration and Canonicity of the Bible. 

Nose. PRIzE FOR LITERATURE.—(See article NOBEL PRIZES. ) 

Puxirzer Prizes —(See article PULITZER PRIZES.) 

U.S. Children’s Books.—JANrE ADDAMS CHILDREN’s Book AwarD.—For a 
book which embodies the spirit of world understanding and friendship, to 
Arna Bontemps for Story of the Negro. 

HANs CuRISTIAN ANDERSEN MEpAL.—International award on books for 
young people, to Eleanor Farjeon for The Little Bookroom., 

Boys’ CLuss or AMERICA JUNIOR Buok AWARpDs.—Carolyn Haywood 
for Eddie and His Big Deals; Patrick Pringle for Great Discoverers in 
Modern Science; Ray Bradbury for Switch on the Night; Edwin Tunis for 
Wheels; Natalie Savage Carlson for Wings Against the Wind. 

Catpecotr MrepaLt.—For the year’s most distinguished American picture 
book for children, to Feodor Rojankovsky for Frog Went A-Courtin. — 

Cuicaco CHILDREN’s READING RouND TaBLE Awarp.—For distin- 
guished service in the field of children’s reading, to Dilla MacBean. 
~ Cuitp Stupy AssocIATION OF AMERICA CHILDREN’S BooK AWARDS.— 
To Taro Yashima (Jun Iwamatsu) for Crow Boy and Virginia Sorensen for 
Plain Gil. 

CoMMONWEALTH CLUB OF CALIFORNIA.—Silver medal for best juvenile, 
to Frederick A. Lane for Westward the Eagle; honorable mention to Marion 
Garthwaite for You Just Never Know. 

Dopp Meap-Boys’ LirE Awarp.—$2,000 plus royalty, to Marian Tal- 
madge and Iris Gilmore for Pony Express Boy. 

Dopp Meap-Compact AWARD.—To Alexander L. Johnson for Oasis for 
Lucy. 

Tuomas Atva Epison FounpDATION NATIONAL Mass MeEpia AwaArps.— 
$250 and a scroll each to Hazel Wilson for His Indian Brother (best chil- 
dren’s book for character portrayal); John Lewellen for The Boy Sctentist 
(best children’s science book); and Virginia S. Eifert for The Buffalo Trace 
(youth book best portraying America’s past). 

HELEN Dran FisH AwaArp.—$500 for best first book, to Aylesa Forsee 
for The Whirly Bird. 

Jewisu Book Councit.—Award of $250 for cumulative contribution to 
Jewish juvenile literature to Sadie Rose Weilerstein. 

NeEwBERRY Mepat.—For the year’s most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children, to Jean Lee Latham for Carry On, Mr. 
Bowd?tch. 

New York HERALD-TRIBUNE CHILDREN’S SPRING Book FexSTIVAL 
Awarps.—Three prizes of $200 each: for a picture book, to William Pene 
du Bois for Lion; for middle-age group, to Rutherford G. Montgomery for 
Beaver Water; for older children, to Richard Armstrong for Cold Hazard. 

OHIOANA AWARD.—For best juvenile, to James Flora for The Fabulous 
Firework Family. 

SECONDARY EpuUCATION BoArD Awarps.—For ten best adult titles suit- 
able for pre-college readers: MacKinley Kantor for Andersonville; James 
‘Bishop for The Day Lincoln Was Shot; Rumer Godden for Episode of 
Sparrows; Edward Steichen for The Family of Man; Richard Aldrich for 
Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs. A.; Anne Morrow Lindbergh for Gift From the 
Sea; C. S. Forester for The Geod Shepherd; John Gunther for Inside 
Africa; Gerald M. Durrell for Three Tickets to Adventure; and Virginia 
Pasley for Twenty-One Stayed. 

Texas INsTITUTE OF ARTS AND LetTTERS.—Cokesbury Book Store award 
for best Texas juvenile, to Fred Gipson for The Trail-Driving Rooster. 

WitiiaM ALLEN WHITE AwArD.—To Marguerite Henry for Brighty of 
the Grand Canyon. i; 

Canada.—GoveRNor GENERAL’s AWARpDS.—Fiction, to Lionel Shapiro 
for The Sixth of June; creative nonfiction, to N. J. Berrill for Man’s 
Emerging Mind, academic nonfiction, to D. G. Creighton for John A. Mac- 
donald, the Old Chieftain; poetry, to Wilfred Watson for Friday’s Child; 
juvenile, to Kerry Wood for The Map-Maker: The Story of David Thomp- 
son. 

A ee MepAL For Humour.—To Eric Nichol for Shall We Join the 
dies: 

Lorne Pierce MEDAL OF THE Roya Society or CANADA.—For a con- 
tribution to the development of Canadian literature, to Thomas H. Raddall. 

_ PIERRE CHAUVEAU MepaL.—For Canadian literary production of a 
high order, to Victor Morin. 

: PRESIDENT’S MepaLs.—Short story, to Eva Lis Wuorio for Call Off Your 
Cats; single poem, to Louis Dudek for Keewaydin Poems; general article 
to Ralph Allen for The Land of Eternal Change; scholarly article, to D. M. 
Stanley for Kingdom to Church. 

Eth bere OF he Boe Society OF Canapa.—For outstanding 
on o the study of Canadian history, to Monseigneur Olivier 
Maurault. 

UNIVERSITY OF BritIsH CotumBtia MepaLt.—For popu i 
D.G., Creighton for John A. Macdonald, the Oid Chelios Ae Be ‘ 
Soke Britain.—Among awards made in 1956 were: James Tair BLAck 
; Sa ad Prizes for 1955 (about £250 each) to Ivy Compton-Burnett 
ee Cae ee ition) and Robert Wyndham Ketton-Cremer for 
RS - y» (biography) ; ARTS Councit Awarps for original verse to 
Sot oe for Song at the Year’s Turning (1955), to J. P. Fletcher 
a tu! for a first book of original verse and to W. Watson 
een cok ee the Arts Councit ScoTTisH PRIZE for poetry 
Gist ont “icLellan for his poem Sweet Largie Bay; CAFE ROYAL PrRIzE 

tst prize £300) to Laurence Henry Forster Irving for a book hi 
grandfather, Henry Irving: The Actor and His World ( ); th mee as 

Gotp Mepan for poetry to Edmund Blunden: the S haar ae 

5 A Aes ak : C den ; OMERSET MAuGHAM 

TRUST Prize to Elizabeth Jennings for A Way of Looking ( Ch 
Whiting, author of The Frat Wagon (1954) and Lest a iia anes 
the first winner of the Dowty Awarp “to enable a writer aa ee 
travel in Canada.” Other prizes included the HANS CuristiaNn AGRE 
PRIZE and the LrBRARY ASSOCIATION CaRNEGIE MEDAL both to Bleanor 
Farjeon for the Little Bookroom (1955): the Fovte Prize to Laurie Lee 


for My Many Coated Man (1955): the W. H. HEINEMANN FouNDATION 


q 


LITERATURE—LITHUANIA d 


Prizes for literature to R. S. Thomas for Song at the Year’s Turn 
(1955), V. Cronin for The Wise Man From the West (1955) and to R, 
Ketton-Cremer for Thomas Gray; the Joun LLUEWELYN Ruys Memort 
Prize to John Hearne for Voices Under the Window (1955); the SUND 
Times LITERARY PRIzE (£1,000) and Gorp Mepat to Alan Moorehe 


for Gallipoli (1956). (X.) 


France.—The principal literary prizes awarded during 1956 were: { 
Granp Prix LIttéRAIRE DE LA VILLE DE Paris to Louis Madelin for | 
historical work as a whole; the Prix Lirreérarre PRINCE RAINIER 
Monaco to Marcel Brion for his work as a whole; the GRAND Prix N 
TIONAL DES Lettres to Alexandre Arnoux of the Académie Goncourt for | 
work as a whole; the Prix pE LA FonpaATIon DEL Duca to Alain Robl 
Grillet for Les gommes et le voyeur and to Maurice Guy for L’ Enseign, 
the Prix ALBERT LoNDRES (reporting) to René Mauriés; the Prix & 
Critrours to Michel Leiris for La régle du jeu; the Prix pE L’ HUMOUR 
Paul Guimard for his Faux fréres; the Granp Prix LiTTERAIRE 
L’ACADEMIE FRANCAISE to Henri Clouard for his Histoire de ta littéra 


. + rt 
francaise du symbolisme a nos jours; the Prix DU ROMAN DE L’ACADEM 
FRANGAISE to Paul Guth for his work as a whole; the Prix pes AMBASS 


prEuRS to Jacques Chastenet for Winston Churchill. _ 

According to tradition, the year’s four outstanding prizes were announc 
in December: the Prix FemMINna was awarded to Frangois-Régis Basti 
for his novel Les Adieux; the Prix Goncourt to Romain Gary for / 
racines du ciel; the Prrx RENAvupoT to André Perrin for Le Pére,; the Pr 
INTERALLI® to Armand Lanoux for Le Commandant Watrin. (A. PR.) 


Literature: see AMERICAN LITERATURE; Book PUBLISHED 
AND Book SALES; CANADIAN LITERATURE; ENGLISH LITER 
TURE; FRENCH LITERATURE; GERMAN LITERATURE; ITALI 
LITERATURE; JEWISH LITERATURE; LATIN-AMERICAN LITER 
TURE; LITERARY Prizes; NOBEL PRIZES; PULITZER PRIZE 
RussIAn LITERATURE; SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Lithuania A Soviet Socialist republic, Lithuania is bound 
» north by Latvia, east and southeast by Byeloru 
sia, south by Poland and the Russian Kalinin oblast (provines 
and west by the Baltic sea. Area: 31,200 sq.mi. Pop. (1956 est. 
2,700,000. Languages (1954 est.) : Lithuanian 73%; Russian at 
other Soviet 17%; Polish 10%. Religions (1954 est.): Rom 
Catholic 81%; Protestant 2.5%; Orthodox 2.5%; other a1 
no religion 14%. Chief towns (pop., 1956 est.): Vilnius | 
Wilno (cap.) 200,000; Kaunas 195,000; Klaipeda or Mem 
(1939 est.) 47,200. First secretary of the Lithuanian Communi 
party in 1956, Antanas Snieckus; chairman of the presidium | 
the supreme soviet, Justas Paleckis; chairman of the council 
ministers, Moteius Juozovic Sumauskas. 

History—Capital investments in Lithuanian  indust 
amounted to 1,500,000,000 roubles under the five-year plan 195: 
55. Among the important enterprises built during that peri 
were a turbine works, a machine-tool factory, three electric 
engineering industry factories, a large brick works and a ceme 
plant. In 1956 Lithuania generated about 350,000,000 kw-hr. 
electricity, eight times more than in 1940; that figure would | 
doubled when the Petrasunai hydroelectric power station, n¢ 
under construction, was completed. The number of workers. 
industry almost doubled between 1950 and 1955. | 

Mecislovas Gedvilas, premier since 1943, was relieved fre 
his post on Jan. 15, 1956, and replaced by Moteius Juozoy 
Sumaukas. Complaints about the political situation. in Lithuar 
voiced in the Soviet press insisted that there was still mu 
“bourgeois nationalism.” : 

In 1956 there were in Lithuania 30 secondary and 326 prima 
Polish schools; there was also a Polish teachers’ training colle 
and a higher pedagogical institute. It was estimated that in 19 
the population of Vilnius comprised 90,000 Russians, 60,0 
Lithuanians, 40,000 Jews and 10,000 Poles. 

(See also ESTontA; Latvia.) (K. Sm.) 


Education.—Schools (1955): primary 3,200, pupils 430.000; second 
Ito, pupils 35,000; vocational 230, pupils 215,000; institutions of hig! 
education 14, students, about 15,000. 

Finance.—Budget: (1955 est.) balanced at 
(1956) balanced at 1,908,122,000 roubles. 

Agriculture.—Main crops (metric tons, 1938): rye 623,700; wheat 25 
300; barley 274,000; oats 420,000; potatoes 2,118,200: flax fibre 25,8 
Livestock (1939): cattle 1,103,600; pigs 1,117,100; sheep 1,223,6 
horses 520,700; poultry 1,996,800. - a 


1,644,514,000 roubl 


“i 
{ 
} 


ivestock Livestock and poultry on United States farms and 

* ranches at the beginning of 1956 showed a net in- 
mease of about 2% over the previous year. Meat animals in- 
eased, while milk cattle, poultry and work stock decreased. 
geregate value for all seven livestock species on Jan. 1 was 
10,757,01 2,000. 

The U.S. imported 314,377 head of cattle in 1955, including 
47,751 from Mexico and 66,603 from Canada. Exports, largely 
meeding stock, amounted to 24,505 head of cattle, 26,113 of 
heep and 4,378 hogs. 


| Table |.—Livestock on U.S. Farms 

(In 000 head) 

| 

4 Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Average, 

Animals 1956 1955 1945-54 

‘prses and MUS a el scar tee oe 3,962 4,309 8,212 
ttle (including calves) . . 2... 97,465 96,592 84,040 
SE age te ee 23,318 23,462 24,654 
SSIES T olde) 6 Pradvauks sorte) <iie)/0 31,109 31,582 34,736 
|» Oo GSC Arse Seater 55,088 50,474 56,853 
MRPOOS Tavis Vets. oie Fixes, fs) 382,218 390,708 449,640 
BUVAMOMiser es) tele se 6S 8 4,892 4,917 5,533 


| 
| The 97,465,000 head of cattle on farms early in 1956 were 
nlued at $8,581,370,000 or $88 per head, approximately the 
me as in 1955. Although the average price to producers for 
l cattle had declined to $15.30 per hundredweight in October, 
1e best fat cattle, which had brought less than $25 per hundred- 
eight early in the year, had risen to as much as $34 per hundred- 
eight. The calf crop of 1956 was indicated at 43,272,000 head, 
@ larger than in 1955. 
|The lowest hog prices since 1941 in the late autumn of 1955, 
gether with a related unfavourable corn-hog price ratio, re- 
Ited in a reduction of about 8% in the pig crop of 1956. The 
ring pig crop was 53,085,000 head, as compared with 57,690,- 
»6 head a year earlier; the fall crop was estimated at about 
000,000 head. From a low of $10.60 per hundredweight re- 
jived by producers in Dec. 1955, the price climbed seasonally 
! $16.20 per hundredweight in August, then again declined be- 
$15 per hundredweight. Meanwhile, a price support program 
olving a purchase of pork and lard, which had been suspended 
_ April after purchases of nearly 200,000,000 lb. at a cost of 
satly $100,000,000, was reopened late in October. Because of a 
vesttime decline in corn prices, the corn-hog price ratio in 
t. 1956 was 13 to o, not far below the long-time average; there 
re some forecasts of moderate expansion in 1957 pig crops. 
The 27,009,000 head of stock sheep on farms at the beginning 
£956 resulted from a slightly smaller 1955 lamb crop plus 
2% larger slaughter in 1955. Values also declined in total to 
85,375,000, as compared with $403,524,000 a year earlier; on a 
* head basis the decline was from $14.90 to $14.30. The 1956 
ab crop included 20,428,000 head, 1% more than in 1955. 
Pullets on U.S. farms at the beginning of 1956 were down 7% 
t breeder turkey hens were increased 7% over a year earlier. 
mmercial hatcheries produced 1,743,416,000 chicks during 
2 first nine months of 1956, an increase of 15% as compared 
ith 1,511,808,000 during the same months of 1955. Chickens 
sed on farms in 1956 were estimated at 471,917,000 or 2% 
pre than the record low 461,868,000 produced in 1955 but 28% 
ow the decade average. Heavy breed turkey poults hatched 
ring the first nine months of 1956 totalled 65,108,000, an in- 
ase of 28% as compared with 1955. Light breeds for the same 
itiod were reduced to 12,525,000 from 14,137,000 in 1955. 
World cattle numbers totalled 917,600,000 head at the be- 
ning of 1956, a new record high, 1% larger than a year earlier, 
'% above the early postwar (1946-50) average and 22% more 
n prewar. World sheep numbers increased for the ninth con- 
cutive year to 909,600,000 head at the beginning of 1956, 2% 
‘pre'than a year earlier and 22% above prewar. All major re- 
sns except North America participated in the expansion. 
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LIVESTOCK—LONDON 


Table Il.—Number of Livestock in Specified Areas 
(In 000 head at beginning of year) 
Cattle Hogs Shee: 

Areas 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 955 
North America . . . 135,100 133,800 74,400 69,100 39,000 39,400 
tee aang iw cer he 106,700 105,900 95,800 95,000 122,500 121,200 
re Ra. Sh siete rear 64,900 Ont 23,200 500 124,900 

SIGs +o 6 « « » 342,500 341,800 102,800 102,700 184,600 182,400 
South America . . . 148,300 145,700 43,200 45,600 130,000 129,400 
ates o Melis, e7 felitelis 97,400 97,400 3,900 3,900 128,500 126,300 

ceania. . « « « « 22,600 22,100 2,200 2,200 177,000 170,000 
Estimated world total. 917,600 911,600 373,300 369,500 909,600 893,600 


World hog numbers increased to an all-time record high of 
373,300,000 at the beginuing of 1956, about 1% more than a 
year earlier, 27% above prewar and 52% more than average for 
the early postwar period (1946-50). 

World work stock numbers generally declined in competition 
with the tractor: horses to fewer than 59,000,000 as compared 
with 74,700,000 prewar, mules to about 15,000,000 against 18,- 
400,000 before the war. Camels increased in Africa and Asia to 
10,000,000, as compared with 7,800,000 head prewar. 

(See also AcricuLTURE; Meat; Woot.) (ikea he) 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS.—Improving Strains of Livestock 
(application of genetic principles) (1954); Cattleman (1939). 


Livestock Shows: see Snows. 
Local Government: see MunicipaL GovERNMENT. 


(1902- ), US. delegate to 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr. the United Nations, was born 
on July 5 at Nahant, Mass., the grandson of Sen. Henry Cabot 
Lodge who led the opposition to U.S. entry into the League of 
Nations. He was graduated from Harvard university in 1924 and 
worked first with the Boston Evening Transcript and later with 
the New York Herald Tribune until 1932. He was a representa- 
tive to the Massachusetts general court from 1933 to 1936 and 
in the latter year was elected U.S. senator from Massachusetts 
on the Republican ticket. Re-elected in 1942, he resigned in Feb. 
1944 to go on active duty with the U.S. army, and saw combat 
in North Africa and Italy. He was again elected to the senate in 
1946. 

Lodge directed the strategy that resulted in Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s nomination at the Republican national convention in 
July 1952, but he himself was defeated in the election for the 
senate. President Eisenhower named him as U.S. representative 
to the United Nations, to succeed Warren R. Austin, and he took 
office on Jan. 23, 1953. 

Lodge’s principal tasks in the UN during 1953 and 1954 were 
to counter soviet propaganda and attempts to split the western 
powers, and to combat the continued efforts of the soviet bloc 
to secure admission of Red China to the UN. Much of his time 
during 1955 was spent on efforts to secure release of 11 U.S. air- 
men imprisoned by China as “spies,” to persuade the U.S.S.R. 
to participate in a world atomic energy pool for peaceful pur- 
poses, and to present the U.S. view on disarmament before the 
UN subcommittee on disarmament, meeting at New York city. 
His proposal, advanced in April 1956, that at least part of the 
United States’ foreign aid funds be distributed through the 
United Nations to forestall competition between the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R., was opposed by President Eisenhower. 


London is the capital of the United Kingdom of 
London. Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the centre of 
the Commonwealth of Nations. The term “London” is used here 
to describe three areas: (1) the City, the ancient heart of Lon- 
don, which for some purposes functions as a county; (2) the ad- 
ministrative county, comprising the City and the county proper 
(which consists of 28 metropolitan boroughs) ; and (3) Greater 
London, embracing the City, the county proper and the suburbs 
as far as the borders of the Metropolitan police area; i.e., includ- 
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FORMER PREMIER GEORGI “MALENKOV of the U.S.S.R. signing autographs 
during his visit to London and other British cities in 1956. Officially Malenkov 
was sent on an inspection tour of British power plants 


ing Middlesex and parts of Essex, Kent, Surrey and Hertford- 
shire. City. Area 1.05 sq.mi.; night pop. (1951 census) 5,268. 
Lord mayors in 1956: Sir Cuthbert Ackroyd and (from Nov.) 
Sir Cullum Welch. County. Area (including City) 116.95 sq.mi.; 
pop. (1951) 3,348,336. Lord lieutenant, Field Marshal Viscount 
Alanbrooke; chairman of London County council, N. Prichard. 
Greater London. Area about 722 sq.mi.; pop. (1951) 8,348,023. 

There were several important developments during 1956 in 
the architectural battle for the future of London. These included 
plans for providing St. Paul’s cathedral with a more fitting back- 
ground and the proposal to attempt a large-scale fundamental re- 
planning of the area known as the Barbican. The St. Paul’s plan 
was drawn up by Sir William Holford and consisted chiefly of a 
series of open spaces around the cathedral including a ‘‘semi- 
formal paved forecourt” and a “large stretch of sheer lawn.” 

The plan for rebuilding between Aldersgate street and Moor- 
fields, known as the New Barbican scheme, had elements of 
science fiction about it since it suggested not only a system of 
linked skyscrapers but the provision of working, administrative 
and residential areas on three different levels and a form of town 
planning much more radical than in any scheme hitherto accepted 
in London. It was rejected by the minister of housing and local 
government, with the concurrence of both the City and the Lon- 
don County council. 

There was much interest in the proposal to demolish the Im- 
perial institute in South Kensington and replace it by a huge 
new group of buildings needed for the expansion of the Imperial 
college of science. The main objection to the proposal was that 
the Imperial institute buildings (designed by Collcutt) included 
a particularly fine tower, one of the landmarks of Kensington, 
and this objection proved fatal to the scheme. 

First moves were made toward clearing a large site on the 
south bank of the Thames, near Waterloo railway station, for 
a group of buildings, including a 25-story office block, which 
would transform the appearance of this part of London. 

The first moves were also made toward carrying out a big 
scheme for widening the Strand at its western end. When com- 
pleted this would involve partly cutting off the forecourt of Char- 
ing Cross railway station and perhaps demolishing the Charing 
Cross itself, which is a replica of an older monument to Queen 
Eleanor, consort of Edward I. (G. Fy.) 


LOS ANGELES 


Encyciopp1a BritaNNicA Firms.—The British Isles (1948); Can 
of England (1952); England (1955); London (1955); Picture of Brite 


(1955). 


The city of Los Angeles officially ranked thi 
Los Angeles. in population among the cities of the Unit 
States in 1956. A special federal census taken in the spring € 
tablished its population at 2,243,901, exceeded only by Ne 
York and Chicago. This was an increase of 273,543 over t 
1,970,358 persons recorded in the regular census of 1950. L 
Angeles covers an area of 454.7 sq.mi. It functions under a may 
and council form of government. The mayor in 1956 was Nor 
Poulson. 

The city’s budget for the 1956-57 fiscal year totalled $37 
027,907. The city property tax rate stood at $1.9007 on ea 
$100 of assessed valuation. General obligation bonds outstandi 
at June 30, 1956, totalled $183,990,000. All bonds were issu 
and retired as serial bonds, eliminating the need for sinki 
funds. Bonds authorized but unsold amounted to $72,200,000. 

Enrolment in the public schools of the Los Angeles city scho 
district, which extends beyond: the city limits, was 473,000 as. 
Sept. 1956. Enrolment in private schools at the beginning of tl 
year was 74,437. Adult education classes had an enrolment — 
approximately 47,000. 

The annual value of manufactures for the Los Angeles metr 
politan area, consisting of Los Angeles and Orange counti€ 
was approximately $6,000,000,000, placing it third for nation 
metropolitan areas. At midyear there were 2,361,200 employs 
and 68,500 unemployed in manufacturing and industry in # 
metropolitan area. 

Foreign commerce for the year ended June 30, 1956, amounte 
to 5,002,974 tons, of which 2,422,890 tons were exports and 
580,084 tons were imports. 

New industrial investment for 1956 for the metropolitan ar 
was expected to exceed $300,000,000. Retail sales were expect 
to reach an estimated $8,300,000,000, an increase of about 4' 
over 1955. The valuation of building permits issued in the ci 
alone during 1956 was expected to be approximately $483,00« 
000, which would be about $50,000,000 more than the 1955 toté 

At a special election in June, the voters overwhelmingly a 
proved a $59,700,000 bond issue for the expansion of Los Angel 
International airport. Bonds amounting to $50,000,000 for e 
pansion of the city’s sewer system, including construction of 
new ocean outfall line, were sold during the 1955-56 fiscal yee 
Also sold were $2,000,000 worth of bonds for new fire statior 

Increasing public demand for stricter controls on air polluti 
was apparent during the year. Enforcement of the anti-sm 
laws is the responsibility of the Los Angeles county air poll 
tion control district, which is under the supervision of the cou 
try board of supervisors. The primary sources of air polluti 
in the Los Angeles area are threefold—industry, incinerate 
and motor vehicles. Although active research had been und 
way for three years, no satisfactory device at a reasonable pri 
to control motor vehicle exhaust fumes had been developed. T 
board of supervisors placed a deadline’ of Oct. 1, 1957, on t 
use of backyard and domestic incinerators. Controls on the co 
tribution by industry to air pollution were stiffened during t 
year. 

On Sept. 4 the city of Los Angeles observed the 175th ant 
versary of its founding by a small group of settlers from Mexic 
In midyear the Civic Auditorium and Music Center associatic 
a nonprofit organization of community leaders, announced pla 
for construction on a downtown site of a $50,000,000 civic aut 
torium and music centre. Construction was started on an $8,201 
ooo auditorium with a seating capacity of 21,000 for spo) 
events and 35,000 for conventions. 

Among the well-established cultural activities which we 


ontinued in 1956 were Symphonies Under the Stars at Holly- 
wood Bowl, the programs of the Los Angeles Philharmonic or- 


(N. P.) 
ENCYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Californi ae 7 
States, 2nd ed. (1956). Jornia (1955); Far Western 


‘ouisiana or of the west south central states of the United 
» States, admitted to the union in 1812 as the 18th 
tate, Louisiana is popularly known as the “Pelican state,” “Cre- 
le state” or “Bayou state.” Area 48,523 sq.mi., of which 45,162 
bq.mi. is land. Pop. (1950 census) : 2,683,516, of which 1,796,548 
pr 67% were white and 886,968 or 33% nonwhite; 1,471,696 or 
4.8% urban and 1,211,820 or 45.2% rural. The provisionally 
estimated population on July 1, 1956, was 3,004,000. Capital 
‘pop. 1950), Baton Rouge, 125,629. Other important cities (with 
«950 pop.): New Orleans 570,445, Shreveport 127,206, Lake 
Charles 41,272, Monroe 38,572, Alexandria 34,913, Lafayette 
33.541. 

_ History.—The Democratic state primary election was held on 
Jan. 17, 1956, and was a contest between “Long” and “anti- 
Long” factions. Former Goy. Earl K. Long sought the governor- 
hip on a platform of economy, no new taxes, increased aid to 
he aged, the needy and public education, and criticism of the 
policies of the incumbent administration of Robert F. Kennon. 
Anti-Long forces were unable to unite in support of a guber- 
atorial candidate, but Mayor deLesseps S. Morrison of New 
Drleans was that faction’s strongest candidate. None of the 
ive gubernatorial candidates openly supported aspirants for all 
»ther state offices, several of whom ran as independents. To the 
urprise of many, Earl K. Long received a majority of the total 
etes. Veteran state treasurer A. P. Tugwell was unopposed for 
jenomination; the secretary of state, Wade O. Martin, Jr., easily 
won renomination, as did the superintendent of education, 
helby M. Jackson; and Lucille May Grace, former register of 
nnd office, also was nominated. Lether E. Frazar and William J. 
Dodd, Long candidates for lieutenant governor and auditor, re- 
pectively, were declared the nominees when their leading op- 
onents declined to enter a second primary. This left only Jack P. 
* Gremillion and Sidney J. McCrory, Long candidates for at- 
jerney general and commissioner of agriculture and immigration, 
spectively, confronted with a second primary against Fred S. 
eBlanc and Dave L. Pearce, incumbents and runners-up for 
hose offices. The Long faction insisted that no second primary 
as required when a gubernatorial candidate received a majority, 
ut that candidates receiving the largest vote for all the lesser 
wate offices automatically became the party nominees, while the 
‘ati-Long faction maintained that a second primary was manda- 
pry for all offices when no candidate received a majority, unless 
fie-runners-up withdrew from the contest. The primary election 
aws were ambiguous on that point, and LeBlanc and Pearce car- 
ied the matter to the state supreme court, which agreed with 
ne Long interpretation of the law and declared Gremillion and 
AcCrory the party nominees. The April general election was a 
ere formality in the predominantly Democratic state. 

The legislature met in regular 60-day biennial session on 
May 14, and the new state officers were inaugurated the next 
ay. Despite campaign promises to the contrary, Governor Long 
(roposed some new taxes and increased rates on some existing 
nes, with the explanation that the outgoing administration had 
pleted the treasury of the anticipated large surplus, making 
dditional revenue necessary to finance his program. The gover- 
lor’s tax-raising program was blocked by a constitutional amend- 
ent adopted under the preceding administration, requiring a 
wo-thirds vote in both houses of the legislature to pass any bill 
»vying a new tax or increasing the rate of an existing one. The 
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governor was unable to obtain the required two-thirds vote for 
any of his tax bills. While the legislature rejected all tax in- 
creases, it passed a bill fixing a higher salary schedule for teach- 
ers and many other bills calling for large appropriations, as well 
as one increasing the legislators’ own compensation from $30 to 
$50 per day. Being denied new sources of revenue, the governor 
was forced to veto many bills carrying appropriations for worthy 
projects, in order to balance the budget. However, substantial 
increases for public education, highways and welfare were in- 
corporated in the general appropriation bill. 

The legislature passed 48 proposed constitutional amendments 
for submission to the voters, and also a proposal for a convention 
to frame a new constitution. The most controversial of the pro- 
posed amendments was that repealing the requirement of a two- 
thirds vote in the legislature to pass tax bills, which had stymied 
Governor Long’s program for tax increases. Opposition to its re- 
peal mounted so rapidly that the governor convened the legis- 
lature on Aug. 30, in a 12-day special session, primarily for the 
purpose of withdrawing that amendment. The legislature with- 
drew the controversial amendment and passed a bill slightly 
increasing the tax on pari-mutuel betting at race tracks. 

In the general election of Nov. 6, Louisiana’s electoral votes 
went to the Republicans—for the first time since 1876—with a 
plurality of 85,000. All eight Democratic congressmen were re- 
elected, only two having Republican opposition; and Sen. Rus- 
sell B. Long was re-elected. The proposal for a constitutional 
convention, sponsored by Governor Long, was rejected by a 
six-to-one vote; and only one of the ten proposed constitutional 
amendments which he specially favoured was approved. Of the 
48 proposed constitutional amendments, 23 were approved and 
25 rejected; those approved were mostly of local rather than 
state-wide interest. 

State officers in 1956 (after May 15) were: Earl K. Long, gov- 
ernor; Lether E. Frazar, lieutenant governor; Wade O. Martin, 
Jr., secretary of state; A. P. Tugwell, treasurer; William J. Dodd, 
auditor; Jack P. F. Gremillion, attorney general; Shelby M. 
Jackson, superintendent of education; Lucille May Grace, regis- 
ter of land office; Sidney J. McCrory, commissioner of agricul- 


ture and immigration. 


Education.—In the 1955-56 session the 816 public schools for whites en- 
rolled 254,385 elementary and 101,330 high scheci pupils and employed 
13,932 teachers; the 768 pubiic schools for Negroes enrolled 174,159 ele- 
mentary and 46,003 high school pupils and employed 6,950 teachers. The 
210 private and parochial schools for whites enrolled 71,292 elementary and 
14,811 high school pupils and employed 2,703 teachers; the 81 private 
and parochial schools for Negroes enrolled 20,055 elementary and 2,720 
high school pupils and employed 547 teachers. The seven state-approved 
nursery schools and kindergartens enrolled 144 pupils and employed 14 
teachers and assistants. The state operated 25 public trade schools, in 1955— 
56. There were 7 state-supported colleges and universities for whites and 
2 for Negroes, 11 privately endowed colleges and universities for whites 
and 3 for Negroes. F 

The total state budget for public education at all levels was about 
$155,000,000 for the fiscal year 1955-56, compared with about $177,000,- 
ooo budgeted for the fiscal year 1956-57. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Total benefit payments under the Louisiana unemployment compensation 
law were only $11,756,330 for the fiscal year 1955-56, compared with 
$18,626,016 for the fiscal year 1954-55. Louisiana expended more than 
$116,000,000, in grants and operating costs, on public welfare in the fiscal 
year 1955-56, compared with $108,000,000 in the fiscal year 1954-55. 

In 1956 the state maintained eight charity hospitals; three hospitals 
for mental patients; three tuberculosis sanitariums; a school for white 
blind. a school for white deaf and a school for Negro blind and deaf; a 
training school for spastic children; and a training school for the feeble- 


minded. 


Table !.—Lovisiana Public Welfare Programs, 1955-56 


Average Cost for the 
Type of assistance number on rolls _ fiscal year 
Old-age pensions. «+ + + © + ee eee OAC 120,685 $76,714,879 
Meaty Gia Gek aay ast old acer ovat eras 2,579 1,241,741 
Dependent children » - + + + + + ee ee ee ees Hee 1370 Te 
Disability assistance » - + + + © © © © © ee ee aaoh Lae oe 
General assistance. »- + + 2 es ee ee ee ete ee one BE ae 4 
Focter children cc ie. oc ele ce) ide 0) comets eve: Tels x 726, 
Totals? lee es usr telwer te 6 leuuesreys) 6) 6 e Q 226,985 bE ica Ae 
Administrative expenses . + 6 + e+ + + © © te ee 9,814,1 
Total cost of program 2. 6 ++ ee eee ees $116,354,932 


Source: Louisiana Department of Public Welfare Reports. 
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The state maintained a prison farm for about 3,000 adult offenders, 
separate training schools for about 240 delinquent white boys and girls 
and a training institute for about 225 delinquent Negro boys. A new re- 
formatory for first offenders, to separate them from the more hardened 
criminals, was completed in 1956. | ; F 

Total state expenditures for maintenance, expansion and improvement 
of charitable and correctional institutions were about $36,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1955-56, compared with $40,000,000 for the fiscal year 1954- 


>° Communications.—Louisiana had 47,472 mi. of rural highways and urban 
streets in 1956, of which 15,100 mi. were state-maintained, 5,000 mi. 
being paved with concrete or blacktop and the remainder gravelled. Total 
state expenditures for public highways, exclusive of federal grants-in-aid, 
were about $75,000,000 for the fiscal year 1955-56, compared with 
$70,000,000 for the fiscal year 1954—-SS5. There were about 4,400 mi. of 
railways and 4,800 mi. of navigable waterways. More than roo airports and 
10 seaplane bases were in operation in 1956. There were 751,919 telephones 
in service on Sept. 1, 1956. Total tonnage handled by Louisiana’s three 
ports for ocean-going vessels increased from 69,417,303 in 1954 to 78,968,- 
879 in 1955; that on the Gulf Intracoastal waterway from 36,928,214 in 
I to 41,378,856 in 1 . 

Giankine ze Franc 2 Ge jane 1, 1956, Louisiana had 41 national banks, 
with total deposits of $1,763,903,000 and resources of $1,902,130,000; and 
134 state banks, with total deposits of $813,932,974 and resources of $871,- 
703,216. There were 62 savings and loan associations, with total assets of 
$398,818,748; 314 small loan companies, with total assets of $42,474,3153 
and 105 credit unions, with total assets of $8,523,243. Total state income 
for the fiscal year 1955-56 was more than $500,000,000, exclusive of fed- 
eral grants-in-aid, compared with $467,709,249 for the fiscal year 1954- 
55. State bonded debt on July 1, 1956, was about $230,000,000. f 

Agriculture—The total value of agricultural and truck crops was esti- 
mated at $265,000,000 in 1956, compared with $270,000,000 in 1955; total 
acreage harvested was 2,725,000, compared with 2,800,000 in 1955. Total 
income from crops, livestock and poultry and their products was estimated 
at $390,000,000 in 1956, compared with $400,000,000 in 1955; from gov- 
ernment payments $11,000,000, compared with $12,000,000 in 1955. 


Table II.—Principal Crops of Louisiana 


Indicated Average, 

Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
Gotton\(bales). < . ss 6 6 6 « © 590,000 582,000 589,000 
Cottonseed (tons) einaereis tenis 246,000 233,000 238,700 
Gomi(bG:)|Meeueaciteine fs 01.0! te, (0.6 15,325,000 531,000 14,348,000 
Rice (100-lb. bags). . «s+ ee e 11,344,000 13,150,000 11,639,000 
Sugar cane (short tons) . . . + © « 5,194,000 6,054,000 5,480,000 
Sweet potatoes (cwt.). . 2. 6 + 6 « 3,975,000 5,858,000 4,836,000 
Irish potatoes (cwt.). . 2 6 se oe 374,000 288,000 497,000 
Hayaltonslscome scr cre: ba ueits, («fo 478,000 598,000 415,000 
Oatsi(Guiicma tele) oe) el erro ts. @ 3,680,000 4,092,000 2,192,000 
Pecans (Ib.}. . «+ « 5 -Aeduon Gs 12,000,000 25,000,000 13,335,000 
Reachesi(6U:) ican « ake 2 sl) (6 100,000 ‘6 115,000 
Bears bu: itech gurculeu else welve! «) .« 35,000 15,000 114,000 
Oranges (boxes). 6 . 3 se sw 115,000 195,000 238,000 

*Less than 500 bu. 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table IIl_—Principal Industries of Louisiana 

Value Value 
added by added by 

Salaries manu- manu- 

All and wages, facture, facture, 

employees, 1954 1954 1953 

Product 1954 (in 000s) (in 000s) (in 000s) 
Food and kindred products... . 31,210 $94,377 $211,453 $193,112 
Textile mill products. . 2... 2 ee 2,389 6,444 12,350 8,713 
Lumber and products (except furniture). 19,500 43,425 68,307 84,627 
Paper and allied products ..... 17,099 70,213 163,346 165,020 
Chemicals and allied products. . . . 17,535 83,893 251,351 270,210 
Petroleum and coal products. . . . . 14,044 76,838 187,498 200,161 
Stone, clay and glass products. . . . 4,828 18,133 40,873 35,954 
Fabricated metal products Ogos 4,998 20,228 35,819 26,253 
Machinery (except electrical) . aace 2,743 10,837 15,754 ] 8.1 44 
Transportation equipment. . . . . . 9,338 38,975 50,864 44,670 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufactures, preliminary report 


Manvufacturing.— More than 3,000 industrial establishments, employing 
175,000 workers and paying about $560,000,000 in wages and salaries, 
produced finished products worth $1,760,000,000 in 1956, compared with 
$1,750,000,000 in 1955. Under the state law exempting new industrial 
installations from taxation for ten years, capital investments in new in- 
dustrial plants and expansions of existing ones amounted to more than 
$100,000,000 in 1956, compared with $150,000,000 in 1955; these pro- 
vided 3,000 new jobs in 1956, compared with 4,500 in 1954. 

Forest Products, Furs, Fisheries.—Louisiana forests produced 810,628,653 
bd.ft. of lumber and 1,552,694 cords of pulpwood in the fiscal year 1954— 
55, compared with 818,678,014 bd.ft. and 1,486,871 cords in the fiscal 
year 1953-54. 

The Louisiana fur harvest for the 1 


: 954-55 season was valu : 
730, compared with $1,835,983 for t 35 ued at $3,418, 


n i he 1953-54 season, nearl 4 : 
of the increase being from nutria, a fu Wee animal aes 
the state a decade earlier. The Louisiana fur industry was valued at $15,- 
553,185 for the 1945-46 season, and employed 20,000 persons ‘ 
The total catch of Louisiana commercial fisheries—fish oysters shrim 
crabs, frogs and menhaden—was valued at more than $61,000 000 in none. 
compared with $41,000,000 in 1953. Shrimp headed the list ‘with a eaite 
of $28,000,000 In 1955. The finished product had a retail value of $266,- 
000,000 in 1955, and the industry, directly or indirectly, furnished a liveli 
hood for more than 300,000 persons. ; (W. Pr.) ia 
Mineral Production.— Table IV shows the tonnage and value of those mi 
eral commodities produced in Louisiana in 1953 and 1954 whose aie 
exceeded $100,000. In 1954 the state was second among the States in ao 
duction of natural gas and sulphur and third in the output of crude Ratio! 


Table 1V.—Mineral Production of Louisiana 
(Short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1954* 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
iste ts Od B36 $965,237,000 $997,107,000 
clave: Gun. ogo © 624,000 952,000 ? t 


Natural gas (000 
Cutt.) so meen ans |,293,04.4,000 


Natural gasoline 


106,079,000 1,399,222,000 124,531,00¢ 


000 gol.) . ~~ 665,532 55,421,000 665,000 54,330,006 
Faecal » « 256,632,000 721,150,000 246,558,000 722,370,006 
Petroleum gases 

0 gal. 287,280 12,654,000 292,000 11,620,006 
Sete te 7 Oa 6 3,061,000 9,190,000 3,089,000 11,101,004 
Sand and gravel. - 4,538,000 5,162,000 7,910,000 9,687,006 
Sulphur one) creme 1,802,000 43,453,000 2,076,000 49,222,006 
Other minerals. . - eats 11,176,000 Pe 14,497,006 


*Preliminary. , : 
Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays and stone. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


leum and of salt; and ranked third in the value of its minerals, with 7.149 


of the U.S. total. | 
ENCYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Southeastern States, 2nd e 


(1956). 


(1900- ), Canadian political leader 
Low, Solon Earl was born Jan. 8 at Cardston, Alta. H 
was educated at Calgary Normal college and at the universitie 
of Alberta and Southern California. He entered provincial poli 
tics in Alberta as a Social Credit party candidate in 1935 and wa 
a member of the provincial legislature until 1945; provincia 
treasurer for Alberta, 1937-44; minister of education, 1943-44 
and minister without portfolio, Alberta government, Oct. 194. 
to May 1945. Elected president and national leader of the So 
cial Credit Association of Canada at the national conventions 
Toronto, 1944, and Regina, 1946, he resigned his provincial sea 
in 1945 and on June 11 of that year was elected to the house © 
commons for Peace River, Alta. In June 1955 he conducted | 
campaign in Alberta on behalf of the Social Credit party, whicl 
was returned to power. 

After extensive tours of Ontario, the east coast, British Colum 
bia and Alberta, Low suffered a coronary attack on his arrival ii 
Calgary at the end of Nov. 1955 to attend the annual Albert 
Social Credit League convention. Following a considerable pe 
riod of convalescence, he returned to work, on a limited basis 
in the early spring of 1956. From the beginning of June his re 
covery was excellent, and he therefore indicated in Septembe 
that he would continue to lead the Social Credit movement ani 
that there was no call for a national convention in 1956. 


(M. L. S.) 


[ h A preliminary estimate by the National Lumbe 
um i fe Manufacturers association placed the total pro 
duction of lumber in the United States in 1955 at 39,107,000,00 
bd.ft. The total included 31,601,000,000 bd.ft. of softwoo 
(coniferous) lumber and 7,506,000,000 bd.ft. of hardwood lum 
ber (broad-leaved species). Production for 1954 and for selecte 
earlier years, as reported by the bureau of the census, U.S. de 
partment of commerce, is given in Table I. 


Table |.—Lumber Production in the U.S., Selected Years 
(in 000,000 bd.ft.) 


Year Softwoods Hardwoods Tota 
VON Ores eerie bar jenes bartoayremay eatee teas mane 34,000 10,500 44,50 
LEP 69S ta a bas Piao. pcm 26,810 6,989 33,79 
1930) © :cs eke ele teedign cep care 21,323 4,729 26,05 
TOA OMS igs Sie stromeaeres Stas mo 24,903 4,031 28,93 
TSO Aor. ela dn. st hekiokes oteens 30,433 7,374 38,00 
DISTR cic asad ie) os oe a of oxelare 29,493 TRA 37,20 
VOD 2 ee ct altet eet en eee gloves 30,234 7,228 37,46 
UREXI ONT SO OLE eG 6 oame 5 ao 29,562 7,180 36,74 
LEY a amma nied ich. ents nts Beet 29,294 7 ANZ 36,71 


Production figures by species, according to reports of th 
bureau of the census, are shown for 1953 (latest year available 
in Tables IT and III. 

Of the principal softwood lumber producing regions of th 
United States, the Douglas fir region of the Pacific northwe: 
led in 1955 production with 9,474,000,000 bd.ft. The souther 
pine region ranked second with 8,696,000,000 bd.ft., the wes' 


Table Il.—Softwood Lumber Production in the U.S. by Species* 
(in 000,000 bd. ft.) 


id of wood oS 
. production 

pugla PROM CMs Bie etre eel oie Henle Yer 4 is orbs Se. 

MEE OOWEDINOS UMM ret tise es) co) Sas s% ce eat 

4nderosa STD 0 G.0'1 GD. 62 GARG ane aON Reap ets aie a 76 

RRR ae te mm nseT 2) I 686 1S Ve) ea 6 8 sie wi'cho le @ da 3,783 

IIe he 1,577 

ME ee tet 1,441 
ite pine (including western [Idaho] and eastern white ines) . Gee : 

| Pines)i<; Mewents, che ive 1,354 

| SEs 0: 3. Sh Ia eam a 969 


Lumber in smaller quantities also was produced from su i 
gar pine, Englemann and of! 
ruces, cedars, larch, cypress and other softwoods. a ee 


Table Il!.—Hardwood Lumber Production in the U.S. by Species* 
(in 000,000 bd. ft.) 
1953 


1953 

d of wood production Kind of wood production 

BEGMs se ote ol leds se 3,339 Black and tupelo gum. . .. . 331 

MEPODICE «6 ss et tt 709 Beechimm murs. 0 ce autos oy 236 

os NS 551 Eltipmetcgee tee ts cates ees 210 

eet gum (red and sap) 530 Birch arous Lc) ts sity scat se he 132 
nwood and aspen 406 


Other hardwood species included ash, sycamore, alder, basswood, hickory and walnut. 


n pine region third with 8,658,000,000 bd.ft. and the Cali- 
mia redwood region fourth with 2,527,000,000 bd.ft. The 
uthern hardwood region, with 3,984,000,000 bd.ft., accounted 
r more than half the total 1955 hardwood lumber output. 
Exports of lumber from the United States in 1955 amounted to 
4,200,000 bd.ft., according to department of commerce re- 
rts, an increase over 1954 exports of 723,300,000 bd.ft. The 
55 total included 621,000,000 bd.ft. of softwood lumber, 139,- 
ooo bd.ft. of hardwood lumber, 3,300,000 bd.ft. of box 
ooks and 80,300,000 bd.ft. of sawed railroad ties. 

Imports of lumber in 1955 amounted to 3,596,800,000 bd.ft., 
impared with 3,066,200,000 bd.ft. in 1954. The 1955 total in- 
ded 3,326,400,000 bd.ft. of softwood lumber, 266,400,000 
i.ft. of hardwood lumber and 4,000,000 bd.ft. of sawed railroad 
BPS. 

| The wholesale lumber price index in 1955 rose to a new peak, 
\ssing the previous high point reached in 1951. Table IV shows 
ferage wholesale price indexes for lumber for selected years, 
em statistics published by the bureau of labour statistics, U.S 
)partment of labour. 


i 


DO 


Table 1V.— Wholesale Lumber Price Index in the U.S. 
(1947-49 = 100) 


Index Year Index 

MEME sitietes) ele) Sy er rete 33.2 150 Sawa. ctl hehe eis 114.5 
. | Sere 23.1 S253 cm ce esa cll oe a ERS 
PEA ae) sibel le els leh rs 28.9 LOS ererd et eee (ol ease FOES: 
Es oceans <e 40.7 KS! abe cee A pond 19.4 
ee D923 TTA em ei tel Monee ella head 
ee 107.3 LOSS ae ice bcpcolias ceaiewin cele) OAc: 


‘Softwood plywood manufacture in the United States consumed 
sotal of 1,861,435,000 ft., log scale, of logs in 1953. The hard- 
bed veneer and plywood industry used 953,504,000 ft., log 
lle, of logs. Softwood plywood production for the year was 
848,062,000 sq.ft. (2 in. equivalent), and hardwood veneer 
oduction amounted to 10,105,508,000 sq.ft., surface measure. 
ardwood plywood production was 1,304,769,000 sq.ft., surface 
easure. The softwood plywood figures, as compiled by the de- 
wrtment of commerce, represented the west coast softwood 
vwood industry, principally Douglas fir but including some 
rdwood. Hardwood veneer and plywood figures covered the 
aeer and plywood industry other than west coast companies 
d included some softwood. 

An estimate of world production of sawed wood for 1954 by 
: forestry division of the United Nations Food and Agricul- 
je organization placed the total at 268,900,000 cu.m., a slight 
‘rease over the revised 1953 estimate of 265,420,000 Cu.m. 
cum. = 424 bd.ft.). Approximately four-fifths of the total 
54 production was softwood. 

in a regional breakdown of the estimated total world produc- 
1D. in 1954, North America (the U.S. and Canada) accounted 
" 106,400,000 cu.m., the Soviet Union for 68,900,000 cUu.m., 
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Europe for 52,240,000 cu.m., Asia for 24,680,000 cu.m., Latin 
America for 9,500,000 cu.m., the Pacific area for 4,570,000 cu.m. 
and Africa for 2,640,000 cu.m. 

The United States ranked first in production of both softwood 
and hardwood lumber. Its total output of approximately 88,000,- 
000 cu.m. was about one-third of the world production of sawed 
wood. The U.S.S.R.’s 68,900,000 cu.m. ranked second. Canada 
reported 18,363,000 cu.m., Japan 14,090,000 cu.m., Sweden 7,- 
553,000 cu.m., western Germany 7,103,000 cu.m., France 4,890,- 
ooo cu.m., Finland 4,801,000 cu.m., Brazil 4,386,000 cu.m., 
Austria, 3,881,000 cu.m. and Australia 3,099,000 cu.m. Other 
countries producing more than 1,000,000 cu.m. in 1954 were 
Yugoslavia, Italy, Norway, New Zealand, the United Kingdom 
and Switzerland. 

The Forest Products laboratory, maintained by the U\S. forest 
service at Madison, Wis., developed and made available to in- 
dustry a fast kiln drying schedule for oak panelling. A simpli- 
fied kiln schedule for seasoning soft maple also was developed. 

Information on the use of wood and wood products, developed 
through studies by the Forest Products laboratory, was made 
available in a Wood Handbook (U.S. department of agriculture 
handbook no. 72). The handbook contains data on properties, 
uses, protection, fabrication, processing and modification of wood, 
as an aid to use of timber products as materials for construction. 

(See also ForESTS.) (Ca BERS) 


ENcycLop@piA BRITANNICA Firms.—Lumber for Houses (1952). 


l h In 1956, merger talks and exploration of union 
ut erans. were prominent among the 16 church bodies 
representing the 7,373,000 Lutherans in the United States and 
Canada. 

Definite commitments for merger in 1960 were made by three 
church bodies—the 1,000,000-member Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, the goo,ooo-member American Lutheran Church and 
the 60,000-member United Evangelical Lutheran Church. Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was selected as headquarters location for the 
merged body, to be known as “The American Lutheran Church.” 
However, the 72,000-member Lutheran Free Church, initially a 
partner in the merger talks, withdrew because a referendum 
among local congregations failed to obtain the necessary three- 
fourths majority for union. 

The invitation to all Lutherans to talks “looking toward or- 
ganic unity” issued by the largest U.S. Lutheran body, the 2,270,- 
ooo-member United Lutheran Church in America, and the 
537,000-member Augustana Lutheran Church, was accepted by 
the 22,000-member American Evangelical Lutheran Church. The 
60,000-member Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church (Suomi 
Synod) voted to explore this proposal, as well as possibilities to 
join the group merging into the American Lutheran Church. 

On the other hand, the 2,000,c00o-member Missouri Synod, 
second largest U.S. Lutheran body, declined the United Lutheran- 
Augustana invitation, as well as proposed membership in the 
Lutheran World federation, and so did the other church bodies 
co-operating in the Synodical conference—the Wisconsin Synod, 
the Norwegian Synod and the Slovak Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. Four other minor church bodies did not respond. 

Meanwhile, the eight bodies belonging to the Lutheran World 
federation were active throughout the year preparing for their 
third assembly, to be held Aug. 15-27, 1957, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., the first world conclave of Lutherans on American soil. 
About 8,000 persons were expected to attend sessions for dis- 
cussion of theology and practical questions under the theme 
“Christ Frees and Unites.” Invited were goo delegates and official 
visitors from 57 member churches in 29 countries. 

In August, the National Lutheran council, co-operative agency 
for eight church bodies, announced that U.S. Lutheran giving 
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for spiritual and material relief activities abroad and in America 
had passed $100,000,000. Receipts for Lutheran World Action, 
the council’s annual fund appeal since 1940, totalled $44,500,000. 
The value of relief materials shipped abroad by Lutheran World 
Relief, the council’s material aid arm since 1946, exceeded $56,- 
000,000. 

Included in the total food, clothing and medical shipments 
were $22,000,000 worth of US. government-donated surplus 
foods. The rest was donated by church bodies of the Na- 
tional Lutheran council and the Missouri Synod, which had 
co-operated in the relief activities since 1953. The $44,500,000 
Lutheran World Action funds were used for projects in 75 coun- 
tries including the United States. The largest amounts were spent 
on interchurch aid, support of orphaned missions and services to 
refugees. 


in Canada were organized in 17,398 congregations served by 16,- 
493 ordained ministers, according to 1956 statistics. During 1955 
the number of ministers had increased by 612, a record high. 
Lutheran church property reached the unprecedented value 
of $1,357,942,000. (See also CurisTIAN Unity; CHURCH MEM- 
BERSHIP. ) (A. La.) 


An independent grand duchy in western Eu- 
Luxembourg. rope, Luxembourg is bounded south by 
France, northwest by Belgium and northeast by Germany. Area: 
999 sq.mi. Pop.: (1947 census) 290,992; (1955 est.) 309,000. 
Languages: Letzeburgesch, a German dialect, and French (offi- 
cial). Religion: Roman Catholic, 98%. Capital: Luxembourg; 
pop. (1953 est.) 66,382. 

Sovereign, Grand Duchess Charlotte. Prime minister in 1956, 
Joseph Bech. 

History.—On July 13, 1956, the chamber of deputies adopted 
a constitutional amendment bill providing for a reduction of the 
term of office of deputies from six to five years and for the hold- 
ing of general elections for the whole chamber every five years 
(instead of the previous system under which one-half of its 
membership had been renewed every three years). The cham- 
ber also decided to extend its lifetime by another two years, 
thus postponing the next general election from May 1957 to May 
1959. 

The country’s economic position continued to be satisfactory, 
Luxembourg having the highest national income per head (46,- 
450 fr. in 1955) on the European continent. The output of iron 
ore continued to increase, reaching 719,000 metric tons in May, 
while steel production was 304,000 tons in June—both being 
record figures. 

In June a delegation of eight members of the supreme soviet 
headed by Justas Paleckis, chairman of the presidium of the 
supreme soviet of Lithuania, visited Luxembourg. 

(See also EUROPEAN UNITY.) 


Education.—Schools (1953-54): primary 1,045, pupils 28,597, teachers 
1,063; secondary 7, pupils 3,253, teachers 280; vocational 7, pupils 3,313, 
teachers 170. Institutions of higher education 2, students 68. 

Finance.—Monetary unit: Luxembourg franc, at par with the Belgian 
franc. Budget (1954 est.: 1955 est. in parentheses): revenue 3,867,000,000 
fr. (4,039,000,000 fr.); expenditure 4,379,000,000 fr. (4,790,000,000 fine) 

Transport and Communications.— Roads (1955) 4,300 km. Railways 
(31955) 475.8 km. Licensed motor vehicles (Dec. 1955): passenger (in- 
cluding taxis) 21,230, commercial 6,307. Telephones (Jan. 1955) 29 861. 

Agriculture.—Main crops (metric tons, 1954): wheat 34,000 (41,000 in 
1953); rye 11,000 (8,000 in 1955). Livestock (Sept. 1955): cattle 130,- 


000; sheep 3,000; poultry (1954) 443,000: horses ene 
(1954) 86,161. 48 : Ses (1954) 11,544; pigs 


Industry.—Fuel and power (1955): 
manufactured gas 20,940,000 cu.m. Pro 
ore (30% metal content) 7,205,000; 
3,225,000. 


electricity 1,104,410,000 kw.hr.; 
duction (metric tons, 1955): iron 
Plg iron 3,085,000; crude steel 


Macao: see PorTuGuESE OVERSEAS TERRITORIES. 
Macedonia: see Yucostavia. 
Machinery, Farm: see Acricu.ture. 


LUXEMBOURG—MACHINERY AND MACHINE TOOLS 


° Makers of metal- 
Machinery and Machine TO0ls. cutting and of 
metal-forming machine tools in the United States attained a new 
peak of peacetime prosperity in 1956. For the second successive 
year, net new orders for metal-cutting machines ran ahead of 
shipments. They fell only a little below $1,000,000,000. Ship- 
ments totalled almost $900,000,000, compared with ele 
the previous year. The prosperity enjoyed by the U.S. machin 
tool industry was world-wide in its sweep, taking in the machine- 
tool industries of Great Britain, western Europe and the U.S.S.R. 
as well. 

Even more significant than the huge demand for machine tools 
was the technical progress made during the year. Higher labour 
costs and higher prices for materials and components spurred 
metalworking manufacturers to automate their production proc 
esses wherever they could. Ford Motor company, champion o 
automation, emerged during 1956 as the advocate of so-called 
“building-block” machine tools as a factor in extending th 
automatic production line into new areas of industrial production. 
The building-block idea calls for sectionalized units with stand- 
ardized dimensions insofar as they affect rearrangement of the 
sections. If certain physical dimensions like spindle heights and 
mountings on machine tools are standardized, for instance, Ford 
pointed out that true interchangeability of units (base sections, 
wing sections, columns, heads, power units) can be realized, re- 
gardless of the make of the machine. 

Such unitized machine tools built up of standard components 
would be easy to set up. Each station would be a machine in 
itself, complete with its own electrical and hydraulic circuits. 
Hence any given station could be cycled for set-up purposes. A 
number of stations could be set up simultaneously on an in-line 
machine, thus reducing the time to get into full production. If 
an operation is to be added on a part, after the line is tooled up, 
the in-line machine could be pulled apart, the proper machine 
units inserted and production resumed. Early in 1956, Ford or- 
dered an in-line machine using the building-block concept, for 
manufacture of manifolds. The Ford idea met with a mixed re- 
ception among machine-tool builders, who stressed that its suc- 
cess on a wide scale would depend upon standardization of 
machine components in the industry far beyond prevalent usage. 

Automation in assembly operations had lagged far behind ma- 
chining operations up to 1956, when a number of companies be- 
gan to build automatic assembly machines. These machines, 
perhaps more than any other kind of equipment, must be rigid, 
relatively maintenance-free and capable of long, continuous op- 
eration. They are of several types: dial indexing; indexing ree- 
tilinear; in-line transfer; or single-station. Assembly heads or 
mechanisms are mounted on the basic machine and interlocked 
mechanically or electrically to form a composite whole that 
operates automatically in a predetermined sequence. Operations 
must be held at least as close in tolerance as those used in pro- 
ducing the part. The assembly machines accept and assemble 
machined parts correctly sized. Inspection and selection make 
up the backbone of an assembly machine. In-process gauging 
(automatic sorting and rejection) eliminates scrap problems that 
might otherwise take all the advantages out of automatic as- 
sembly. The saving in labour costs in automatic assembly com- 
pared with manual assembly was shown to be tremendous. 

Machine-tool builders, when confronted by the problem of 
developing a machine to handle a production operation, founé 
that they had to design a production system rather than a ma: 
chine tool. Feedback, for one thing, became an increasingly com: 
mon concept. Experience with automatic machines brought oul 
these points: (1) Three-fourths of metalworking jobs are con: 
cerned with lots of fewer than 25 pieces, so any machines de. 
signed for broad application must have great flexibility and be 


ot 


‘ANT FORGING PRESS said to be the largest machine in the world, stands 
» stories high (6 underground) and is capable of precision forming of intri- 
fe metal parts under 50,000-tons pressure. The entire operation of the press 
ander the control of one man, and of its total weight of 10,750 tons, 7,500 
|S are moving .parts. Developed for the U.S. air force, it went into full opera- 
m on aeroplane components at North Grafton, Mass., in 1956 


ist and easy to change over; (2) “float” is essential between 
tits in a line, that is, storage of enough work between machines 
sallow one unit to be shut down for a tooling change without 
epping an entire line; (3) easy maintenance is paramount, with 
nvenience and accessibility stressed; and (4) too many units 
buld not be tied together in a line, because coupled units may 
we to be idled unexpectedly for repairs. The trend was toward 
iaaximum of three units linked together, with “float” between. 
Ceramic tools began to emerge during 1956 into the production 
ge from the purely experimental period. They are brittle, 
sess high abrasion and erosion resistance, have high hardness 
d high-temperature strength (but inferior low-temperature 
-ength). They do not absorb heat as metals do, the tip remain- 
: cool to the touch after a heavy cut. They are nonabsorbent, 
i-resistant and unaffected by corrosion. They can be operated, 
avever, with feed-and-speed combinations well beyond the 
Sacities of most machine tools, and have the great merit of 
ing relatively inexpensive. On two automotive finishing opera- 
ns, parts per tool grind were doubled by use of ceramic tools, 
d the finish was improved. Large work is cut more easily with 
amics than other materials. In one case, a number of ceramic 
iol bits averaged 20,000 ft. of chip on a 3}-in. diameter work- 
ce, two bits got up to 70,000 ft., and the speeds were much 
ther than with carbide tools. 

Ultrasonic equipment for cutting hard metals came into its 
in during 1956. Units were developed for inspection, testing, 
iding, brazing, soldering, machining and cleaning. Cutting 
lion of an ultrasonic machine depends upon vibration in the 
ic range or higher and is independent of hardness or brittle- 
ss of the material or its electrical conductivity. Cutting, drill- 
, tapping and other operations can be performed to close 
erances with no burning, checking or discoloration. 
Zlectronic erosion as a metal-cutting process also made prog- 
s during the year. No cutting material is necessary with elec- 
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tronic erosion. Instead a powerful cutting force is used, being 
directed to the point of release by a conductor shaped to the 
desired contour of cut and resembling a cutting tool. The con- 
ductor is usually a soft, easily-worked material like brass. Elec- 
tronic erosion, popularly called “spark machining,” cuts the 
hardest electrically conductive materials without heat, altera- 
tion of physical properties, chemical changes or decomposition 
in the area surrounding the cut. It permits precise machining of 
the most intricate shapes. It is particularly desirable as a means 
for cutting the harder and tougher metal alloys. 

For the first time, the U.S.S.R. revealed during 1956 that its 
output of machine tools had reached proportions that threatened 
the leadership of the United States. Soviet production in 1956 
was estimated at 250,000 tons, or substantially greater than the 
British production and considerably more than that of West 
Germany. No exact comparisons could be made between machine 
tool production in the Soviet Union and in the United States be- 
cause of the use of tonnage figures by the former and dollar 
figures by the latter. Nevertheless, the industry in the U.S.S.R., 
in physical capacity, was believed to be very close to that of the 
United States. (B. Fy.) 


ENCYCLOP@pDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Machine Maker, 2nd ed. (1953). 


Madagascar An island (fourth largest in the world) off the 
* southeast coast of Africa, Madagascar is an 
overseas territory of the French union. Comoro archipelago is 
administered as a separate territory. Areas and populations are: 


Area Population 

(sq.mi.) 1951 census 1955 est. 
Madagascar (with dependencies) . . . . 230,165 4,369,500 4,740,000 
Comoro archipelago ..... Mert one 832 164,838* 170,000 


*1950 estimate. 


Population: many indigenous racial and tribal groups, the 
Merina being the most numerous (about 900,000) ; 57,071 Euro- 
peans (1953) including 52,727 French; 17,376 Asians. Language: 
Malagasy, related to the Malayo-Polynesian group. Religion: 
Madagascar, Christian and pagan; Comoro archipelago, Moslem. 
Chief towns (pop., 1951 census): Antananarivo or Tananarive 
(cap.) 182,982; Tamatave 36,133; Majunga 38,042. High com- 
missioner in 1956, André Soucadaux. Comoros: administrator, 
Pierre Coudert. 

History.—Elections to the French national assembly were 
held on Jan. 2. Roger Duveau (a former secretary of state), 
Rakotovelo and Tsirana, representing the U.D.S.R. (Union Dém- 
ocratique et Socialiste de la Résistance), the M.R.P. (Mouve- 
ment Républicain Populaire) and the Socialist party respectively, 
were elected by the Malagasy college, two supporters of the 
Entente Franco-Malgache by the European. In the Comoro Is- 
lands Said Mohammed (U.D.S.R.) was re-elected. 

A law of March 27 offered an amnesty to all persons sentenced 
to terms of imprisonment of 15 years or less in connection with 
the rebellion of 1947 and conditional liberty to all persons serv- 
ing heavier sentences. 

The Mandraka and Tsiazopaniry hydroelectric dams, near 
Tananarive, were inaugurated. 

Several cyclones hit Madagascar: one, in January, destroyed 
the meteorological station on Tromelin Island; another, in Febru- 
ary, did grave damage in the Tamatave area; and others, in 
March and in April, devastated the north and the southeast, 
while a disastrous drought struck the southern extremities. 

(Hv. De.) 

Education.— (1954) Madagascar: primary schools 1,861, pupils 236,041; 
secondary (including teacher training) (1953) 146, pupils 11,385; voca- 
tional 135, pupils 6,194. Higher institutions 4, students 378. ; 

Foreign Trede.—(1955) Monetary unit: franc C. F. A. (Colonies Fran- 
caises d’Afrique) =2 metropolitan French francs. U.S. $1=350 metro- 


politan francs. Madagascar: imports 21,000,000,000 fr. C. F. A., including 
15,000,000,000 fr. C. F. A. from France; exports 14,000,000,000 fr. C. F. 
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A., including 9,000,000,000 fr. C.F. A. to France, 2,000,000,000 fr. C. F. A. 
to the U.S. Comoro Islands: imports 500,000,000 fr, C. F. A.; exports 
500,000,000 fr. C. F. A. Principal exports: Madagascar: coffee 6,000,000,- 
ooo fr. C. F. A., rice 1,000,000,000 fr. C. F. A.; Comoro Islands: vanilla 


300,000,000 fr. C. F. A. 


Madeira: see Portucat. 

Magazines and Periodicals: see ApvERTISING; NEwsPA- 
PERS AND MAGAZINES. 

Magnesium: sce MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND 
PRICES. 


H The extreme northeastern state of the United States, 
Maine. Maine was admitted as the 23rd state in 1820, and is 
popularly known as the “Pine Tree State.” Land area 31,040 
sq.mi.; water area 2,175 sq.mi.; pop. (1950 census) 913,774. The 
largest cities and their 1950 populations are: Portland 77,634; 
Lewiston 40,974; Bangor 31,558; Auburn 23,134; South Port- 
land 21,866; Augusta (cap.) 20,913; Biddeford 20,836; Water- 
ville 18,287. 

The provisional estimate by the U.S. census bureau of the 
population of Maine as of July 1, 1956, was 910,000. 

History.—Gov. Edmund S. Muskie was re-elected on Sept. 10, 
1956, for a second two-year term, defeating Republican nominee 
Willis A. Trafton, Jr., by 180,254 to 124,395 votes. The only 
other Democrat to win two terms in the 2oth century was Louis 
Brann (1933-36). Governor Muskie secured the largest vote 
ever given a governor in the state of Maine. Muskie favoured a 
more aggressive policy on such matters as industrial develop- 
ment, conservation and development of natural resources, 
schools and highways. The seats of Republican Senators Margaret 
Chase Smith and Frederick G. Payne were not at stake, but the 
Democrats wrested the second district house seat from the Re- 
publicans with state Democratic chairman Frank M. Coffin, first 
Democrat to win a seat in congress in 22 years. Coffin defeated 
James L. Reid, Republican nominee, 55,430 votes to 48,292. In 
the third district, largely rural and containing the Aroostock 
county potato area, the Republican incumbent, Clifford G. Mc- 
Intire, won with 44,095 votes to 28,612 for his opponent, Ken- 
neth B. Colbath. In the first congressional district, Robert 
Hale, Republican incumbent for the past 14 years, was credited 
with defeating James C. Oliver by only 29 votes. 

Shortly after the September election the all-Republican execu- 
tive council approved the promotion of three justices and ap- 
pointment of three new justices to the highest courts of the 
state. Promoted from the superior court to supreme court were 
a Republican (Sullivan) and a Democrat (Dubord). Also pro- 
moted was Robert B. Williamson (Rep.), member of the supreme 
court who became chief justice. Of three new justices named 
to the superior court, two were Democrats. The Democratic 
party gained seats in both houses of the state legislature, but were 
still far from majority control in either house. In the presidential 
balloting on Nov. 6, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower won handily 
in Maine with more than 249,000 votes to about 102,000 for 
Adlai E. Stevenson. 

The Public Administration service of Chicago, Ill., completed 
a study begun in 1955 which surveyed the state’s executive 
agencies and recommended drastic overhauling, including paring 
down more than 60 agencies to 18 major departments. Governor 
Muskie appointed a citizen’s committee to publicize the report 
and make known their findings to the 1957 legislature. 

A state office building at Augusta was occupied in October, 
after two years of construction. Economic conditions were good 
in Maine in 1956 in spite of unfavourable weather for the vaca- 
tion industry in June and July. The tourist trade was expected 
to top record 1955 by a narrow margin, unemployment in in- 
dustry was low, and high potato prices in the early months of 


1956 had boosted the economy of northern Maine. Major in- 
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dustrial construction was in the electric power and paper indus- 


tries. 

The chief officers of Maine during 1956 were: governor (only 
elected state official in Maine), Edmund S. Muskie; secretary 
of state, Harold I. Goss; attorney general, Frank F. Harding; 
treasurer, Frank S. Carpenter; auditor, Fred M. Berry; commis- 
sioner of agriculture, Fred J. Nutter. 


Education.—The net enrolment in the public schools April I, 1956, was 
176,944 compared with 173,209 in 1955 and 168,225 in 1954. The state 
general fund appropriation for the department of education for the year 
1955-56 was $9,254,357 compared with $8,694,076 for 1954-55. Expendi- 
ture per pupil based on average daily attendance in 1954-55 was $156.99 
for elementary schools; $355.60 for secondary schools; in 1953—s4 it was 
$148.54 and $333.18. Public school teaching positions in the state (ele- 
mentary and secondary) were 6,950 in 1954-55 compared with 6,916 in 
1953-54. The commissioner of education in 1956 was Warren G. Hill. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
As of Dec. 31, 1956, there was a balance (Oct. 1 est.) of $45,300,000 in 
the unemployment compensation benefit fund of the Maine employment 
security commission, compared with $42,657,346, a year earlier. Total 
benefit payments for 1956 (Oct. 1 est.) were $6,825,000, compared with 
$8,145,650 for the previous year. The state expended for health, welfare 
and charities for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1956, and June 30, 1955, 
$18,239,680 and $18,061,226 respectively. Ten state institutions (cor- 
rectional, mental, etc.) as of Sept. 30, 1956, had a total inmate population 
of 5,394 and 1,459 employees, and three tuberculosis sanatoria had 231 
inmates and 264 employees. The total expended on the ten institutions for 
the fiscal years 1956 and 1955 was $6,554,247 and $5,993,229, respec- 
tively (figures do not include tuberculosis sanatoria, whose expenditures 
are included in health, welfare and charities since transfer to the depart- 
ment of health and welfare in 1955). 

Communications.—Highways of the state in 1956 were: state highway sys- 
tem, 3,285 mi.; state aid system, 7,819 mi.; local system, 9,282 mi.; total, 
20,386 mi. In the year ended June 30, 1956, the state expended state and 
federal funds for highway and bridge purposes, exclusive of debt and in- 
terest charges, $32,199,946, compared with $31,758,806 in 1955. Total 
expenditures of the highway department for the same years were $37,285,- 
947, and $35,385,043. Steam railway mileage on 9 railroads was 2,013 line 
mi. in 1955. As of Oct. 1956 there were an estimated 244,659 telephone 
instruments in Maine, compared with 230,024 in Aug. 1955. Maine had 22 
commercial airports and one commercial air line in 1956. There were 19 
commercial radio stations and 6 commercial television stations in Maine 
as of Oct. 1956. There were 357,338 motor vehicles, including trailers, 
registered in Maine in 1955, and 381,580 (est.) for 1956, with 391,263 
operators’ licences issued in 1955 and 405,000 estimated for 1956. 

Banking and Finance.—During 1956 the Maine banking department super- 
vised 32 savings banks, with two branches; 27 trust companies, with 70 
branches; and 29 loan and building, and savings and loan associations, 
The following figures are for June 30, 1956: deposits of savings banks, 
$327,093,375; total assets, $373,503,003; trust company deposits, $295,- 
703,824; total assets, $326,049,524; building and loan and savings and 
loan associations, total resources, $55,926,271. There were 31 national 
banks in the state with combined assets on June 30, 1956, of $307,275,000, 
and total deposits of $275,272,000. Receipts, expenditures and bonded 
debt of the state government for the year ending June 30, 1956, were 
respectively: $95,922,020; $91,685,260; $35,720,000. For the year ending 
June 30, 1955, these were respectively: $85,366,180; $87,798,624; 
$37,300,000. 

Agriculture.—Indications in October were that the potato crop would 
be above average in quality and quantity. 

Fisheries——During 1955 there were 255,431,299 lb. of fish landed in 
Maine ports, valued at $16,083,277 to the fishermen. Corresponding figures 


Table !.—Principal Crops of Maine 


indicated Average, 
Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
(STM oOo O Oe d 6b o4 363,000 432,000 463,000 
Oats, BUAsi'. Girone .« “sped a volbetes 3,149,000 2,370,000 3,164,000 
Barley, bu. . ... BR A BG 33,000 24,000 108,000 
Hay tons) (or ares ets, so Feneonnoeee 5 623,000 712,000 748,000 
Potaloes,(bU ie me & Sey +. «, enhevke: 66,406,000 59,690,000 — 
Appless busine neteits covet sien tease 850,000 1,230,000 862,000 
Beans (dry), 100-Ib. bags . 2. 2... 38,000 35,000 55,000 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table Il.—Principal Industries of Maine, 1955 
Gross Wages 
Type of Industry Value of Product Paid Employees 
All manufacturing . . «6 6 ee 6 « © + $1,224,692,622 $339,437,677 105,871 
Food and kindred products . ..... . 166,729,171 24,461,163 9,305 
Textile: mill:products. .. 2.6 gs)ey ae) s airs 202,502,170 49,223,145 16,956 
Apparel and other finished products made 
from fabrics and similar materials. . . . 21,285,452 4,959,728 2,214 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture) 135,896.996 43,174,315 15,396 
Furniture and fixtures ....... eft 6,153,721 1,849,341 732 
Paper and allied products. . . .... 4 334,642,812 76,549,568 17,939 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries . . 17,180,952 6,084,273 1,839 
Chemicals and allied products . . .... 15,681,752 1,826,310 593 
Petroleum and coal products. . ..... 789,187 24,624 6 
Rubber products. . ... 2... a's f 1,327,743 343,411 130 
Leather and leather products. . ..... 165,324,477 51,634,563 20,666 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 5 13,240,793 3,114,906 892 
Primary metal industries. . . . 2... 6 3,472,848 870,849 268 
Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, 
machinery and transportation equipment). 28,848,646 7,251,060 1,977 
Machinery (except electrical). . . . . . 2 43,420,650 16,996,780 4,384 
Electrical machinery, equipment, and supplie 7,420,208 1,755,594 568 
Transportation equipment . . . . . eraer 55,084,017 47,618,409 11,346 
Scientific instruments . . . . . . i hears 840,476 319,186 96 
Miscellaneous manufacturing. . . . . . « 4,850,551 1,380,502 564 


Source: Maine Department of Labor and Industry. 


Table Ill._—Mineral Production of Maine 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1954* 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
11 hele Bas Mak aaa $10,503,000 10,7 
Cement (in bbl.) . 2... 2,001,000 , 5,422,000 1,973,000 : 5425000" 
Radnor st. eee ene 20,000 117,000 2 anak 
Sand and gravel... . . 8,072,000 2,608,000 7,461,000 2,538,000 
Spiers ste. ee 249,000 1,215,000 1,024,000 —_2'355.000 


ehene 3 eee 


1,141,000 noe 930,000 
*Preliminary. {Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication i 

and stone. {Value included with other minerat! a davestoae it” eee SP SE SIs 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


lor 1954 were 283,905,900 lb. and $16,855,600, respectively. This repre- 
sented a decrease in quantity of 10%, and a decrease in value of 5% for 
1955 compared with landings of 1954. The value of the principal species 
(1955) with weight in pounds in parentheses, included: lobster $8,716,012 
(22,718,091); rosefish or ocean perch $2,577,442 (67,684,954); clams 
$t,022,225 (2,871,393); herring $1,352,969 (99,415,826). 
Manufacturing.—The average weekly hours worked in manufacturing by 
production workers (Aug. 1956) was 42.2 and average hourly earnings 
ere $1.546 compared with 40.3 and $1.446 for the same period in 1955. 
‘The nonagricultural labour force of the state employed in mid-Aug. 1956, 
Niwas estimated at 290,300, a post-World War II high and 2% above Aug. 
{955 when 284,500 persons had nonfarm jobs. Production of Maine indus- 
aes in 1955 was valued at $1,224,692,622, a record high in dollar volume. 
aper, leather, food and lumber accounted for the gains, while there were 
osses in textiles and fabricated metal products. There were 105,871 indus- 
trial workers, of whom 30,606 were women. Comparable figures for 1954 
ywere: $1,138,778,168; 110,675; 34,762. Average annual earnings were: 
3,206 (1955); $2,866 (1954). (Bist End) ) 
Mineral Production—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
nineral commodities produced in Maine in 1953 and 1954 whose value 
exceeded $100,000. In 1954 Maine was third among the states in output 
bf feldspar and fifth among those that sold or used mica. Maine also pro- 
Huced some columbium-tantalum. It ranked 44th in value of its mineral 
butput, with 0.08% of the U.S. total. 
ENCYCLOP2pDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Lobstertown (The Story of a Com- 
unity) (1955); Northeastern States, 2nd ed. (1956). 
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akarios lll (Mirai, CuristopouLon Movuskos) (1913- 
), archbishop and primate of the Orthodox 
Church of Cyprus, was born at Ano Panayia, near 
Paphos, Cyprus, Aug. 13. In 1942 he graduated with honours from 
‘he theological faculty of the University of Athens and was or- 
fiained priest in Nov. 1946. Shortly afterward, with a scholar- 
ship from the World Council of Churches, he studied sociology 
nd theology at Boston university, Mass. Elected bishop of 
“itium, Cyprus, he was enthroned on June 13, 1948. At that 
ime there was a Communist rebellion in Greece, and in Cyprus 
he Communist-controlled AKEL (Anorthotikon Komma Erga- 
-omenou Laou, or Progressive Party of Working People) was 
‘lemouring for enosis (“union”) with Greece. Makarios decided 
© organize a national movement for evosis which would paralyze 
Semmunist influence and re-establish the church’s prestige. He 
rrived in Greece in the autumn of 1949 and conveyed the 
blessings of the church and the greetings of the people of Cyprus 
» the national army fighting the Communist rebels. On his re- 
arn he suggested the holding of a plebiscite on eosis which was 
eld on Jan. 15, 1950, and produced a 95% vote for enosis 
mong the Greek population. On Oct. 26, 1950, Makarios was 
inanimously elected by the people archbishop and ethnarch 
national leader) of Cyprus. 
When at the end of 1954 the British government stated that 
- was ready to grant “self-government” to Cyprus but would 
ever recognize its right of “self-determination,” a new body 
peared in Cyprus in the form of EOKA (Ethniki Organosis 
<ypriakou Agonos, or National Organization of Cypriot Strug- 
ile). On Oct. 4, 1955, Makarios met Field Marshal Sir John 
farding, the new governor of Cyprus, and proposed that the 
ritish government recognize in principle the right of the Cypriot 
eople to self-determination but that the time for its application 
e left for further discussion. On March 9, 1956, Makarios was 
Irrested and deported to the Seychelles Islands. On Aug. 27 the 
‘kritish’ press published extracts which were described as “ir- 
efutable proof” that Makarios was the leader of the terrorist 
ampaign which had started in the spring of 1955. 


MAIZE—MALAYA, 


FEDERATION OF 


Malaria: see Tropica, DisEAsEs. 


Malaya, Federation of The Federation of Malaya con- 


* sists of the British settlements of 
Malacca and Penang and the protected states of Johore, Kedah, 
Kelantan, Negri Sembilan, Pahang, Perak, Selangor, Trengganu 
and Perlis. Area 50,600 .sq.mi. Pop.: (1947 census) 4,908,086, 
including 2,427,834 Malays (49.5%), 1,884,534 Chinese 
(38.4%), 530,638 Indians and Pakistanis (10.8%); (1955 est.) 
6,152,000. Religion: Malays are Moslem; Indians mainly Hindu; 
Chinese Buddhist, Confucian and Taoist. Chief towns (pop., 
1947 census): Kuala Lumpur (Selangor; federal cap.) 175,961; 
Penang or George Town 189,068; Ipoh (Perak) 80,894; Malacca 
54,507; Taiping (Perak) 41,361; Johore Bahru 38,826; Serem- 
ban (Negri Sembilan) 35,274. 

High commissioner in 1956, Sir Donald MacGillivray; chief 
minister, Tengku Abdul Rahman. 

History.—The final chapter of more than roo years of British 
rule in Malaya was opened on Feb. 8, 1956. On that day in Lon- 
don the act of signing the report of the conference on the con- 
stitutional development of the Federation of Malaya brought 
self-government into effect and with it the strong possibility of 
full independence for the federation within the Commonwealth 
by Aug. 31, 1957. 

The triumphant return from the London talks of the chief 
minister, Tengku Abdul Rahman, and his mission colleagues 
gave added spur to the federation’s march toward independence 
and thereafter the bulk of the federation’s effort was geared to 
the problems of building a prosperous, democratic and united na- 
tion. The problems were many. Labour troubles, particularly 
in the country’s two major industries, rubber and tin mining, 
struck an unhappy note earlier in the year. The chief minister 
made it clear that although trade unions were recognized as an 
essential cog in the economic machinery, he was not going to 
let the opportunity to win independence be marred by unrea- 
sonable demands from the workers. Firmly, yet affably, Abdul 
Rahman dealt with the many difficulties that could be expected to 
arise in a country with a multiracial population, including, for 
instance, the vexing question of citizenship which threatened to 
split the political alliance (which he led) of the United Malays 
National organization, the Malayan Chinese association and the 
Malayan Indian congress. Abdul Rahman persuaded a strong op- 
position to accept one of the more contentious points of the 
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BRITISH JUNGLE PATROL reactivated in the eight-year guerrilla war on the 
Malay peninsula against red terrorists, in Feb. 1956, a few hours after a five- 
month amnesty failed to bring agreement with the Communist leaders 
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Alliance party’s memorandum to the Reid constitutional commis- 
sion—that the Malays, as the country’s real sons, be accorded 
special rights in the new, independent nation of Malaya. 

The Alliance party’s memorandum was one of more than 130 
presented to the commission. Lord Reid, who headed the com- 
mission, indicated on his departure from the federation in Octo- 
ber that the constitution they would recommend for independent 
Malaya would provide for one ruler to be chosen from the nine 
Malay rulers. He would have a constitutional status in the Com- 
monwealth similar to that of the president of India or Pakistan. 
According to the commission’s terms of reference, the constitu- 
tion would be federal in form with a bicameral legislature. 

In February the amnesty offer to the remaining 2,600 Com- 
munist terrorists was withdrawn and the government renewed its 
efforts to end the fight against militant communism which had 
begun in 1948 and had cost the federation government alone 
more than M$1,000,000,000. 

Following the London conference in February the chief minis- 
ter also became minister for internal defense and security and, 
as part of his plan to bring the peoples of the country into closer 
touch with the emergency, he increased the number of opera- 
tional home guard units. 

The news which the whole country had eagerly awaited came 
at the November meeting of the federal legislative council. In 
his budget speech the federation’s high commissioner, Sir Donald 
MacGillivray, indicated that independence for Malaya had defi- 
nitely become reality; independence day would be Aug. 31, 1957. 
At the same meeting the 1948 Federation of Malaya agreement 
was amended to allow for the Malayanization of the public serv- 
ice and to give every expatriate officer the option to retire with 
compensation for loss of career at any date from July 1, 1957. 

In December, almost one year after leaving the federation for 
the constitutional talks, the chief minister returned to London 
as leader of a delegation seeking a loan to assist the country in 
its merdeka (independence) development schemes. 

(See also SINGAPORE. ) (EN ees) 


Education.—Schools (1954): Malay 2,086, pupils 349,556, teachers 13,- 
218; Chinese 1,236, pupils 251,124, teachers 8,329; Indian 894, pupils 
44,538, teachers 1,740; English 356, pupils 158,485, teachers 5,582; junior 
technical 5, pupils 768. Teachers’ training colleges 5, students 1,487. Insti- 
tutions of higher technical education 2, students 356, teaching staff 24. 
University of Malaya (Oct. 1954) students 1,043, teaching staff 161. 

Finance.—Monetary unit: Malayan dollar (=about 2s. 4d. sterling) 
with an exchange rate of M$3 to the U.S. dollar. Budget (1954, actual; 
1956 est. in parentheses): revenue M$712,522,239 ($744,000,000); ex- 
penditure M$809,306,335 ($794,000,000). 

Foreign Trade.—(Including Singapore, 1955): Imports M$3,822,000,- 
000; exports M$4,156,000,000. Principal exports: rubber, tin, coconut oil 
copra, paim oil. : 

Transport and Communications—Roads (1953) 9,980 km. Registered 
motor vehicles (Oct. 1955): passenger 52,522, commercial 18,817. Rail- 
ways including Singapore, 1955) 1,700 km.; freight, ton-km. (1955) 
394,800,000, Air transport (1954): 142,665 passengers arrived, or de- 
pare pon fegceanep anes ; 

griculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1955; 1 in paren : 
rubber (including Singapore) 649,400 (564 860): ieee ence (ae 
copra 146,000 (166,800); palm kernels (estates) 15,100 (14,700): palm 
oil (estates) 57,400 (54,800); tea (estates, 1954) 2,100; pineapples 
(1954) 66,000. Livestock (1954): sheep 27,200; pigs 398,700: goats 271,- 
700; buffaloes 236,800; cattle (1955-56) 279,000. Sawn hardwood (1954) 
1,863,000 cu.m. Fish landings (1953) 164,400 metric tons. 

Industry —Production (metric tons, 1955): tin concentrates (metal con- 
tent) 62,280; cement 109,200; iron ore (60% metal content) 1,489,200; 
electricity 948,000 kw.hr.; (1954) coal 229,590; bauxite 169,500; gold 


21,000 fine troy oz. 

Malta This British internally self-governing colony and stra- 
, + tegic base consists of a group of three Mediterranean 
islands and three uninhabited islets, about 60 mi. S. of Sicily 
Area of main islands: Malta 95 sq.mi.; Gozo 26 sq.mi.; Coming 
I sq.mi. Total pop.: (1948 census) 305,991; (1956 Zt) 314,000 
Language: Maltese (possibly of Punic [ Phoenician | origin with 
heavy Arabic and some Italian overlay) and English: ieee is 
also spoken. Religion: Roman Catholic. Principal town (pop 

1953 est.) Valletta (cap.) 19,145, excluding suburbs: Sliena 
24,3839; Pawla with Tarxien 20,471; Hamrun 18,995; Bikaner 
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17,774. Governor in 1956, Sir Robert Laycock. Prime minister, 
Dominic Mintoff. 

History.—The round-table conference which began its sittings 
in 1955 submitted its report to the British government in Decem- 
ber of that year. It emphasized that the Maltese came voluntarily 
under the British crown and were entitled to a special road to 
political equality, through representation at Westminster. The 
acceptance by the British government of three Maltese repre- 
sentatives in the house of commons was recommended, but it 
was for the Maltese people to determine clearly and unmistakably 
whether this corresponded to their own wishes. 

In Feb. 1956 the Malta Labour government held a referendum 
on constitutional, economic and consultative proposals for inte- 
gration, which included the principle of economic equivalence 


and representation at Westminster. The Nationalist party con- _ 


sidered that the referendum was not being held in a free and 
democratic manner and told its supporters to boycott it; a pro- 
test was sent to the member countries of the United Nations or- 
ganization except the Communist countries. The Catholic Church 
declared it could not accept integration until assurances were 
written into the Malta constitution guaranteeing its status. 
Out of 153,000 registered voters a little more than 60% went 
to the polls; 67,000 voted in favour of integration and 20,000 
against. 

On March 26, 1956, after a debate, the house of commons re- 
solved to take note of the conference report which was accepted 
unconditionally by the government. 

On the recommendation of an economic commission set up by 
the governments of Britain and Malta, the British government 
agreed to contribute up to £5,660,000 toward the total expendi- 
ture approved by the Malta parliament in the budget for 1956-57. 

(A. G.) 


Education. (1955) Government schools: primary 112, pupils 52,236; 
secondary 7, pupils 2,372; vocational 3, pupils 337. Private schools 90, 
pupils 15,800. Royal University of Malta (Oct. 1954): students 411, 
teaching staff 52. 

Finance and Trade.—Currency: sterling. Budget (1955-56 est.; 1954-55 
actual in parentheses): revenue £8,968,000 (£8,202,216), expenditure 
£11,162,130 (£8,374,927). Foreign trade (1955): imports £20,500,000; 
exports £2,360,000. 


Manchuria: see CHINA. 
Mandated Pacific Islands: see Trust TerriTorIEs. 
Mandates: sce Trust TERRITORIES. 


Concurrent with the upswing in steelmaking, 
world output of manganese increased in 1955. 


Manganese. 


Data in this article, including the tables, were based on U.S. 


bureau of mines reports. 


Table !.— World Production of Manganese Ore 
(In thousands of short tons) 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

Brazil Sekio on5, UC 215.5 224.4 274.7 255.1 179.2 178.7 
Chileeereem mente 2 37.0 40.3 59.4 60.2 58.4 58.42 
Cuba Sieh an Gn 68.9 87.3 169.9 277.4 389.4 296.8 346.7 
Belgian Congo . 13.5 18.7 78.2 141.1 238.8 424.3 509.0 
Fr. Morocco. 257.8 316.7 410.3 469.9 473.3 441.4 453.4 
Gold Coast .. 830.0 796.7 902.8 889.5 835.5 Sioeo 604.3 
INdialawcu smicaeus2o73 988.9 1,447.5 1,637.7 2,130.5 1,583.5 1,702.8 
Portuguese India. 17.9 33.1 95:7. 22-4 eGo 116.8 154.5 
SOPs sel renemelLOcz T5322 203.9 228.6 214.3 180.2 209.6 
Turkey t oa HS) 35.5 S57 88.7 99.0 54.9 55.2 
South Africa . . 722.2 871.9 836.5 964.1 912.3 7729 649.2 
ULS.S.R. + + - «1,650? 2,200? 2,800? 2,800? 3,9002 4,4002 4,800.02 
United States . . 126.1 134.5 105.0 115.4 157.5 206.1 ‘285.02 

(otaliteemememcn 074) 6,200 7,800 8,800 10,900 10,250 11,0002 


United States.—More manganese is known to be consumed in 
the U.S. than in any other country. Domestic deposits of man- 
ganese, though many, contain low-grade ore and provide only a 
small part of requirements; a great deal of high-grade ore is 
therefore imported. The countries of origin of the chief-imports 
are shown in Table II. 


In the first half of 1956, U.S. mine shipments of manganese 


were 153,600 tons; imports for consumption were 1,047,993 tons — 


Table Il._—Data of Manganese Industry in the U.S. 
(In thousands of short tons) 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955* 
ne shipments . 126.1 134.5 105.0 115.4 157.5 
Metallurgicalore 110.9 1229 95.2 101.0 1400 193.0t cane 
Battery ore . 15.0 11.5 SAG 14d eT ey PINTO wien. 
peer general - 1,544.5 1,834.9 1,767.6 2,669.0 3,501.0 2,166.1 2,088.4 
ports for 

consumption{ 1,423.8 1,925.1 1,902.9 2,204.0 3,115.0 2.2441 2,266.0 
Metta 220167 (15963) 976 1742 1554 O01 1880 
anistiee Ae Ta 7 A PRO IB pe 18.5 35.6 
pbaieras et. 608 96.9 YA71 2592 3973 261.5 2717 
Gold Coast . 281.8 378.1 3603 282.0 3338 19336 301.2 
India». » » 357.2 642.5 616.9 772.5 1,218.2 95256 824.4 
Mexico ete 338 542 38 92:35 129°9 12255) F124 
|U. of S. 5 : : 4.0 2983 406.0 f ‘ 
lisse. 151.0 65.6 26 ares 4 ah ade ot es 
msumption . . 1,360.0 1,650.4 2,121.0 1,918.0 2,254.0 1,658.0 2,378.0 
| *Preliminary. tEstimate. 


| fincludes ore withdrawn from bonded warehouse, irrespective of period of importation 
d ore received in the U.S. during period shown for immediate consumption. 


1,014,349 tons metallurgical grade and 18,490 tons battery and 
nemical grades); and exports of ore were estimated at 7,000 
pns. 

Brazil.—After four or five years’ development work in a de- 
psit of manganese of good grade (48%) in the territory of 
‘mapa, mining was scheduled to begin in Oct. 1956. The plant 
as equipped to produce 1,000,000 metric tons a year if needed, 
pssibly to start with 300,000 tons yearly. The project was 
anced by the Export-Import Bank of Washington. 

(3E: H. Be B. M.) 


: A central province of Canada, Manitoba was es- 
lanitoba. tablished as a province on July 15, 1870. Area 246,- 
2 sq.mi. (26,789 sq.mi. water). Pop. (1951 census) 776,541; 
proximately 60% were urban. Capital: Winnipeg, pop. (1956 
ensus) 256,683. Other cities (1956) : St. Boniface, 28,636; Bran- 
pn, 24,579; Portage la Prairie, 10,374; Flin Flon, 10,155; St. 
ames, 26,240 (newly formed city 1956). 

History.—During 1956, J. S. McDiarmid represented the 
‘own as lieutenant governor for the province; D. L. Campbell 
as premier. There were 57 seats in the provincial legislature 
ith the government (Liberal-Progressive) having 35 seats. 
The Manitoba Liquor act was proclaimed law in July 1956. 
his act was the result of the royal commission appointed in 
255 to inquire into all phases of liquor legislation and its ad- 
inistration in the province. Their report was published in 1956. 
arnard Halstead was chief commissioner of the government 
suor commission. 

‘The report of the redistribution of electoral seats was being 
layed awaiting the outcome of the new census of 1956. 


t Education—In the school year 1955-56 there were 2,352 school dis- 
icts; 153,233 pupils were taught by 4,228 qualified teachers and 438 
rmit teachers. The University of Manitoba is situated at Ft. Garry and 
's six affiliated colleges. There is one normal school and one technical 
cational high school. 

Public Health and Welfare——Under the Manitoba Health Services act 
ere were 13 local health units in 1956 serving a total population of 
pre than 320,000; five laboratory and X-ray units were operating with 
adquarters at Selkirk, Virden, Dauphin, Neepawa and Portage la Prairie. 
jospitals for mental diseases at Brandon and Selkirk and Psychopathic 
ospital in Winnipeg had 3,783 patients under treatment during 1955—56. 
aere were 13 general hospitals with more than 60 beds; 26 with fewer 
‘an 60 beds; 1 contagious diseases hospital; 2 for chronic diseases and 
sanatoriums. 1 
Communications.—The estimated length of all-weather roads at April 1, 
956, was: gravelled 2,923 mi., bituminous 1,069 mi., concrete 107 ml. 
aere are seven radio stations and two short-wave stations in Manitoba 
d one television station. As of Dec. 31, 1955, there were 211,162 sub- 
iriber stations in the government-owned telephone system. 

Finance.—At March 31, 1955, surplus over expenditure was $506,278.97 
5m a revenue of $58,824,450. For 1956-57 the anticipated revenue was 
+7,322,450 and anticipated expenditures were $59,421,295.61. 
‘Agriculture—Production for 1955 included: field crops $140,493,000 
nitial payments only for wheat, oats, barley); livestock $48,471,000; 
iry $28,215,000; garden products $6,595,000; poultry products $22,- 
+7,000; fur farming $3,000,000; honey $870,000. Shipments of grain 
‘rough Churchill Port amounted to 13,077,845 bushels. 

Fishing and Fur.—Production of fish for the year 1955—56 amounted to 
936,600 Ib. The value as marketed was $6,146,761; value to fishermen, 
476,843. In 1955-56 the estimated value of raw furs exported was 
} +I - . . 
Migoral fo. deluction Rh estimated value of Bee Dace scion ae 
as $62,591,496, of which $41,268,121 represented metals, eb 
ude Pred a bin7s6 bbl. of crude oil, valued at $9,516,655. Manitoba 
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had rr established oil fields with 486 producing wells. 


Manufacturing.—There were 1,600 manufacturing firms, giving employ- 
ment In 1955 to 50,000 persons. Payrolls for production workers alone 
reached a total of $121,325,000. A total of 59 new industries were estab- 
lished in 1955. (M. My.) 


: ENcycLop&p1a BRITANNICA Fitms.—Manitoba (1955); Prairie Prov- 
inces of Canada (1943). 


Maple Sugar: see Sucar. 

Maps: see CarTocRAPHy. 

Mariana Islands: sce MarsHALt, CAROLINE AND MARIANA 
ISLANDS. 


Marine Accidents; see Disasters. 


Marine Biology Effects of Atomic Radiation.—Marine 

+ biologists were becoming increasingly con- 
cerned in 1956 with the practical problems that present them- 
selves as a consequence of atomic explosions, or the possible 
indiscriminate disposal of atomic wastes in the oceans. More 
and more they were becoming convinced that fundamental stu- 
dies to provide a basis for formulating a sound policy toward 
such matters should be undertaken at once, because within about 
20 years the expected contamination would make this work im- 
possible. They believed that biologists probably did not need to 
be immediately concerned with the deep waters of the oceans, 
since materials that might accumulate there would not be re- 
turned to the shallower layers for a 100 years or more, and in the 
Black sea this period would perhaps be as much as 2,500 years. 
On the other hand, any waste or fission products entering the 
surface layers especially in shallow coastal waters would in time 
be transported by ocean currents to localities where, if suf- 
ficiently concentrated, they would affect resources of the sea of 
value to man. For example, a year after the Bikini tests, artificial 
activity, then reduced to one-fifth the natural activity in the 
oceans, could be detected 3,500 mi. away. 

The immediate results of contamination were gradually be- 
coming known, partly by noting the effects which followed an 
atomic explosion, partly from physiological experiments. Two 
fission products of uranium, caesium 137 and strontium go, have 
a long half-life (33 and 28 years, respectively). The effects of 
the former are not likely to be as serious as those of strontium 
because it is not stored in any particular tissue and is rather 
quickly excreted (H. J. M. Bowen, 1956). On the other hand, 
strontium go is one of the most hazardous fission products. Non- 
radioactive strontium is widely distributed on the earth and en- 
ters into various biological processes, usually associated with 
calcium to which it is rather similar chemically (H. J. M. Bowen, - 
1956). It is quickly absorbed by the blood and soft tissues and 
then concentrated in skeletal structures, such as shells, spicules, 
bone, etc. (H. J. M. Bowen, 1956). Likewise, it is absorbed and 
retained by plants (T. R. Rice, 1956). 

Following an atomic explosion, fishes in nearby water ac- 
cumulate fission products in their viscera in high concentrations, 
with lesser amounts in bone, skin and muscle (K. Amano, et al., 
1956; M. Saiki, e¢ al., 1955). On the other hand, experiments 
were made on frozen fish to determine what would happen if a 
loaded fishing boat chanced to be in the vicinity of an atomic 
fall-out. The results indicated that caesium readily entered 
through the skin and within four days the muscles were as con- 
taminated as the skin. However, only a small fraction of the 
radioactive strontium or ruthenium would have passed through 
the skin even after eight days following exposure (W. A. Chip- 
man, 1956). 

The radioactive elements were selectively concentrated in vari- 
ous tissues within fishes from contaminated lakes; i.e., radio- 
strontium and radiophosphorus in the “hard tissues” and caesium 
and the rare earths in the “soft tissues” (L. A. Krumholz, 1956). 
The radio-strontium might be taken in in concentrations 20,000 


482 
to 30,000 times greater than in the lake water (L. A. Krumholz, 
1956). Such an accumulation might amount to a microcurie 
within the body of a single fish (L. A. Krumholz, 1956). These 
fish not only grew more slowly, but also had a shorter life span 
(L. A. Krumholz, 1956). These observations were based on fresh- 
water organisms; however, similar, but less extreme results might 
be expected in a marine environment. 

Productivity.—The hit-or-miss search for fishes in the pro- 
ductive areas of the continental shelves had been fairly success- 
ful through the centuries, but similar methods on the high seas 
had not proved rewarding. The potential resources of approxi- 
mately 90% of the oceans had not been tapped yet, chiefly be- 
cause it was not known where to search. Working out of Hawaii, 
the U.S. fish and wildlife service studied areas where commercial 
fisheries, especially tuna, might be developed. The warm surface 
water is deficient in nutrient salts and hence in plankton, but 
the underlying colder water is relatively rich in nutrients. This 
nutrient-rich water reaches the photic zone as a result of up- 
welling in the Equatorial convergence-divergence system; the 
shearing in a current interface in the boundary between the 
North Equatorial current and the North Pacific drift; and eddies 
and wakes in the North Equatorial current flowing around the 
Hawaiian Islands (O. E. Sette, 1955). Plankton is more abundant 
in such areas and a good quantity of tuna were taken close by 
with the Japanese “long line.” Therefore, it seemed likely that 
when more was known about the hydrographic structure of the 
oceans, other promising oceanic areas would be located (O. E. 
Sette, 1955). 

Scattering Layers.—The scattering layer continued as one of 
the important biological problems and several novel approaches 
added materially to the knowledge of this phenomenon. A sus- 
pended echo sounder and camera were used to make simultaneous 
sound and photographic records. Despite the fact that the acous- 
tic field for the echo sounder was larger than the optical field 
for the camera (H. R. Johnson, et al., 1956), it was found that 
whenever a fish was photographed, the echo recorded at the same 
time was strong. Sometimes with weaker echoes, photographs of 
salps or other small invertebrates were obtained or the photo- 
graphic plate was a blank. In the latter case, it might be as- 
sumed that the scatterer was within the acoustic field, but not 
within the optical field. 

With a suspended echo sounder operating alone, individual 
scatterers were followed in their upward trek as evening ap- 
proached, and the rate of ascent of about 15 ft. per minute was 
computed. The number of individual scatterers in various layers 
was counted and estimates were made that one individual oc- 
curred in a volume of perhaps 650 to 2,000 cu.m. of water (H. R. 
Johnson, et al., 1956). At midday, when the scattering layer was 
deepest and densest, these volumes would perhaps be significantly 
reduced. However, counts could not be made when scattering was 
so intense (H. R. Johnson, e¢ al., 1956). 

A new highly sensitive bathyphotometer (G. L. Clarke and 
G. K. Wertheim, 1956) measured the light intensity of the noon- 
time depths of the deep scattering layers, with an illumination 
as low as 0.01 yw/ cm? isolume. As evening approached, these 
layers rose and split in two. The upper layers at 40 m. had a 
light intensity ten times that at the noon depth. Hence, the 
vertical migration did not appear to follow a particular light 
intensity (G. L. Clarke and R. H. Backus, 1956). A modifica- 
tion of the photometer afforded an opportunity to record the 
luminescence of organisms dwelling at different depths and lo- 
calities. The intensity and frequency of these flashes were dis- 
tinctive for the coastal and slope waters (G. L. Clarke and R. H. 
Backus, 1956). 

(See also FisHertes; NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Society; OcEAN- 
OGRAPHY.) 
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Bretrocrapuy.—kK. Amano, H. Tozawa and A. Takase, “Studies on the 
Radioactivity in Certain Pelagic Fish. IV. Separation and Confirmation of 
Radioiron in Skipjack,’’? Bull. Jap. Soc. Sct. Fish., 21(12):1261-1268 
(1956); H. J. M. Bowen, “The Biogeochemistry of Strontium, > Adv. Séi., 
12(49):585-588 (1956); W. A. Chipman, “Passage of Fission Products 
Through the Skin of Tuna,” U.S. Fish & Wildlife Serv., Spec. Sci. Repts., 
Fish., No. 167, 6 p. (1956); G. L. Clarke and R. H. Backus, “Measure- 
ments of Light Penetration in Relation to Vertical Migration and Records 
of Luminescence of Deep-sea Animals,’ Deep-Sea Res., 4(1) (1956); G. L. 
Clarke and G. K. Wertheim, ‘Measurements of Illumination at Great 
Depths and at Night in the Atlantic Ocean by Means of a New Bathypho- 
tometer,” Deep-Sea Res., 3(3):189-205 (1956); H. R. Johnson, R. H. 
Backus, J. B. Hersey and D. M. Owen, ‘Suspended Echo Sounder and Cam- 
era Studies of Midwater Sound Scatterers,”’ Deep-Sea Res., 3 (4) :266-272 
(1956); L. A. Krumholz, “Observations on the Fish Population of a Lake 
Contaminated by Radioactive Wastes,” Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist, 
110(4):283-367 (1956); National Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council, “The Biological Effects of Atomic Radiation,” a report 
to the public, 40 p. (1956), “The Biological Effects of Atomic Radiation,” 
summary reports, 108 p. (1956); T. R. Rice, “The Accumulation and 
Exchange of Strontium by Marine Planktonic Algae,” Limnol. & Oceanogr., 
1(2):123-138 (1956); M. Saiki, S. Okano and T. Mori, “Studies on the 
Radioactive Material in Radiologically Contaminated Fishes Caught in 
the Pacific Ocean in 1954,” Bull. Jap. Soc. Sci. Fish., 20:902-906 (1955); 
O. E. Sette, “Correlation of Midocean Fish Production as Related to 
Oceanic Circulating Systems,” J. Mar. Res., 14(4):398-414 (1955): U.S. 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation, ‘Oceanography, Fisheries 
and Atomic Radiation,” Science 24(3210):13-16 (1956). (M. Ss.) 

ENcYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Crustaceans (Lobsters, Barnacles, 
Shrimp, and Their Relatives) (1956); Marine Life (1953); Mollusks 
(Snails, Mussels, Octopuses, and Their Relatives) (1955); Worms (The 
Annelida) (1955). 


Marine Corps J § The United States marine corps, 

y YeVs which celebrated its r81st birthday on 
Nov. 10, 1956, engaged throughout the year in a continuing pro- 
gram to adapt the working principles of amphibious warfare to 
the requirements of the nuclear age. Maintaining itself as a thor- 
oughly trained and highly mobile combat-ready force, the corps 
staged manoeuvres in widely separated parts of the world to test 
new tactics, techniques and equipment. 

The extent to which amphibious landings had become “‘triphib- 
ious”—involving air as well as land and sea—was further demon- 
strated in 1956 through increased use of the assault helicopter. 
In June a marine corps battalion landing team employed assault 
helicopters in staging the simulated vertical envelopment of a 
beachhead at Dikili, Turk. 

Marines participated in other amphibious exercises in North 
Carolina, California, Alaska, Hawaii, the Caribbean area and the 
far east. In February a battalion landing team took part in 
Operation “Firmlink,’ a demonstration in Thailand by the 
United States armed services and the Philippine army for mem- 
bers of the Southeast Asia Treaty organization. 

A tactical air operation involving more than 200 separate air 
lifts from one island to another was conducted by marines in 
Hawaii in late September and early October. Jets, propeller- 
driven aircraft and helicopters were used in transport, close air 
support, aerial cover, reconnaissance and artillery spotting. 

Marines also participated in tests of the prototype of the 
helicopter assault carrier U.S.S. “Thetis Bay,” which was con- 
verted by the navy from an escort carrier early in the year and 
commissioned July 20. 

The marine corps in 1956 was under the command of Gen. 
Randolph McCall Pate, who became the 21st commandant on 
Jan. 1. On June 30, at the end of the fiscal year, the corps had a 
strength of 200,780 men and women on active duty. Included 
were three marine divisions and three marine aircraft wings as 
authorized by public law 416, 82nd congress. 

Also available for active duty in the event of a national emer- 
gency was a marine corps ready reserve of approximately 200,000 
men and women who were reclassified during the year, Organized 
reserve units of the corps numbered 291. 

As the result of an accident in which six recruits lost their lives 
at Parris Island, S.C., the corps undertook a reappraisal of its 
recruit training program. For closer supervision, two recruit 
training commands were formed—one at Parris Island, the other 
at San Diego, Calif. Each was placed under a general officer re- 
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ponsible directly to the commandant of the marine corps. The 
period of recruit training was lengthened, and rigorous marine 
‘raining methods were continued in the interest of maintaining 
ithe traditionally high standards of the corps. 

| During the year, marines were on duty around the world. A 
marine division and a marine aircraft wing were stationed on 
bach of the two coasts of the United States. Another division 
nd another wing were in the far east. An air-ground task force 
was maintained at Kaneohe bay, Oahu, T.H. Other marines were 
fat U.S. navy bases and with U.S. fleets: at U.S. embassies; at 
North Atlantic Treaty organization and United Nations installa- 
tions; and at marine corps posts and stations throughout the 
United States. A battalion landing team sent to the 6th fleet 
jn the Mediterranean in March was replaced by a similar team 
in the fall. 


aritime Administration, U.S.: see MercHant Martne. 


. . Marriage and _ divorce rates 
alrlage and DIVOFCE. tiroushou the world remained 
belatively steady during 1956. With few exceptions, European 
ipirth rates continued to decline slightly, although the total num- 
per of births was at a high level. Because of the rapid increase 
in the world’s population (expected by 1980 to be 50% greater 
han 1950), earnest attention was being given to ways and means 
bf limiting population growth. The International Institute for 
social-Ecclesiastical Research (Geneva, Switz.), an official Ro- 
nan Catholic institution, offered a prize of $5,000, to be awarded 
n 1957, for the best positive answer, complying with Catholic 
rinciples, to the question of how population growth could be 
nfluenced to provide a social structure that would satisfy the 
jequirements of complete human well-being. 

United States.—Although the unadjusted marriage rate for 
he first half of 1956 was only 
per 1,000 of population, a 
ptal of 1,580,000 marriages 
vas expected for 1956, a 3% 
mcrease over the provisional 
ptal of 1,524,000 marriages for 
955. It was anticipated that 
@e estimated marriage rate of 
imost 9.4 for 1956 would ex- 
jeed the revised rates of 9.3 
pr 1955 (the second lowest rate 
hnce 1933) and the final rate 
F 9.2 for 1954 when 1,490,000 
hiarriages were performed. No 
j2ange in the birth rate of 24.9 
r 1955 (4,041,000 registered 
rirths) seemed likely in 1956, 
though the number of births 
as estimated at 4,129,000. The 
jamber of divorces, including 
jnnulments, forecast for 1956 
as 376,000 in contrast with 
173,000 divorces in 1955 and 
xe revised final total of 379,- 
00 in 1954. 

! Findings from other studies 
idicated that about 12,000 di- 
prces and annulments occurred 
anually in New York state of 
jhich about 30% were annul- 
ents; that 87% of all women 
~ed'2 5-34 years were married; 
jat,-of wives aged 14-24 years, 
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Table !.—Percentage Distribution of Marriages by Age of Bride and 
Groom: 23 Reporting U.S. States, 1954 


Age of First Re- All Age of First Re- 

bride mar- mar- mor- groom mar- mar- All 

(years) riages riages riages* (years) riages riages marriages* 
Under 15 0.3 0.0 0.3 Under 15 0.0 0.0 0.0 
15-19 2. 45.2 3.3 35.3 15-19 . 14.5 0.2 14:3 
20-24) ae 38.5 15.2 32.8 20-24 31.3 7.8 41.2 
25-29 8.9 17.2 10.8 25-29 21.3 15.5 19.9 
30-34 3.3 15.2 6.1 30-34 6.5 14.7 8.4 
35-39 1.7 13.1 4.5 35-39 2.9 13h 3.2 
40-44 1.0 10.9 3.4 40-44 1.6 ile 3.9 
45-49 0.5 8.6 2.0 45-49 0.9 D7) aoe, 
50-54 0.3 6.2 1.7 50-54 0.5 7.9 2.2 
55-59 0.1 4,2 Let 55-59 0.3 6.4 cz, 
60-64 0.1 3.1 0.8 60-64 0.2 5.1 1.3 
65-69 .. 0.0 2.0 0.5 65-69... 0.1 4.5 1.1 
70 and over 0.0 Ue! 0.3 70 and over 0.0 3.9. 1.0 


“Includes previous marital status not mentioned. 
Source: “Marriages, Detailed Statistics for Reporting Areas, 1954," U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, National Summaries, vol. 44, no. 6, p. 108. 


Table li.—Percentage Distribution of Divorces and Annulments by 
Number of Children Reported: 22 Reporting U.S. States, 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Virgin Islands, 1954 


Number of children reported 


Area None One Two Three Four Five Six or more 
22 U.S. states* . . 52.2 23.1 14.4 6.3 2.4 1.0 0.7 
Alaskdle ae es 57.1 19.4 13.2 6.0 3.4 0.9 0.0 
Howatlitss' wens, ss, 30.1 23.0 18.0 13.8 Th 4.l 3.4 
Virgin Islands . . . 45.5 21.1 16.3 8.1 a7 1.6 1.6 


“Includes all minor children under 21 years of age (Connecticut), all dependent children 
under 17 years (Michigan) and 21 years (North Dakota), all children under 21 years 
(New Hampshire), total number of children (Oregon), all minor children (Mississippi), all 
children affected (Vermont), minor children affected (Virginia), and data not complete 
for Georgia, Michigan, Missouri and Wyoming. 

Source: Adapted from Table B, “Divorces and Annulments, Detailed Statistics for 
Reporting Areas, 1954," U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, National 
Summaries, vol. 44, no. 7, p. 139. 


only 78% were living in their own households and only 71% had 
children; that, in 1955, 3.3% of all men and 16.7% of all women 
aged 15-19 years were married, in contrast respectively to 0.5% 
and 9.5% in 1890; that about 70% of all persons 15 years old 
and older were presently married; that 54% of all widows were 
employed; that, of married couples, about half had at least one 
child within the first two years of marriage; that, of all persons 
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of Monaco, 
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marrying in 1954, 75.6% were single, 17.8% were divorced and 
6.6% were widowed (see Table I) ; that third marriages occurred 
about one-seventh as often as second marriages; and that the 
rate of multiple marriage among women was 4% greater than 
among men. 

Great Britain—For England and Wales, 357,431 marriages 
and 664,711 births were provisionally reported for 1955. Al- 
though the number of marriages was 4.8% higher than the lowest 
postwar total of 341,731 in 1954, the number of births was 1.3% 
lower than the total of 673,651 in 1954 (the lowest number since 
1942). Of the 26,816 absolute decrees and annulments in 1955 
(a drop of 4.3% from the 28,816 granted in 1954), it was esti- 
mated that 10% were comprised of marriages of less than five 
years’ duration, with the median duration of all legally termi- 
nated marriages falling between 11 and 12 years; approximately 
one-third of all divorces were received by childless couples. It 
was expected that not more than 360,000 marriages, 660,000 
births and 25,000 divorces would be recorded in 1956. As of 
Nov. 1955 there were in England and Wales about 70,000 women 
living apart from their husbands and about 16,000 unwed mothers 
who were drawing assistance grants from the government. 

Canada.—It seemed probable that marriage and birth rates 
in 1956 would show no significant change from those of 1955. 
The low marriage rate was expected to continue for several years. 
Of all the provinces, Quebec had shown the most rapid decline 
in birth rate in recent years. Although parliament had repeatedly 
rejected proposals to liberalize divorce laws of the country, 
Saskatchewan and other western provinces intensified their ef- 
forts in that direction. The Montreal Marriage Counselling centre 
opened on Sept. 7, 1955, reported increasing interest in its fa- 
cilities. 

Other Countries.—In China the birth rate continued high; 
Hong Kong was taking steps to expand its family planning 
clinics. Marriage rates in Denmark and the Netherlands were 
counted among the highest in Europe. In France the government 
increased its maternity leave of women workers to six weeks be- 
fore and eight weeks after childbirth. The government-sponsored 
birth control program in India, including 165 clinics, experienced 
difficulty in getting mothers to practise the rhythm method suc- 
cessfully. The Pakistani government advisory Commission on 
Marriage and Family Laws recommended drastic changes in ex- 
isting marriage and divorce legislation. Although divorce is not 
possible in Italy, about 4,000 court annulments and legal separa- 
tions were being obtained annually; the marriage rate was re- 
ported to be the lowest in Europe. In Japan the number of 
abortions was estimated to exceed the 1,170,000 in 1955 which 
almost equalled the 1,727,040 live births for that year; it was 
estimated that, since the war, about 25,000 American men had 
married Japanese women. The code of family legislation in 
Rumania was revised to permit divorce to be granted upon de- 
mand of either spouse. The sex education program in Sweden, 
beginning with the child’s first year in school and carried through 
continuously to age 19 years, was reaffirmed to stress the im- 
portance of love in human relationships. In the U.S.S.R. a cam- 
paign was launched against immorality, deserting husbands and 
bigamous marriages. The marriage rate continued to be high in 
western Germany; based on marriages in 1953, 39% were Prot- 
estant, 35% were Roman Catholic, 21% were mixed religiously, 
with 5% falling in miscellaneous categories. 

In Africa, Algeria reported that 37,000 men had two wives 
and 1,800 had three or more; Egypt increased its birth control 
clinics to eight; marriage counselling facilities were expanded in 
Kenya and Nigeria; although there was only one divorce for 
every seven marriages in the Union of South Africa, the rate was 
two in seven in Johannesburg. 

In South America the recent laws permitting divorce in Argen- 
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tina were repealed; it was reported that courses in eugenics were 
a part of the curriculum in most Brazilian schools. 


BisriocrapHy.—American Institute of Family Relations, Family Life 
(1956); Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Statistical Bulletin (1956); 
National Marriage Guidance Council, Marriage Guidance (London, 1956); 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Monthly Vital Statis- 
tics Report and Vital Statistics—National Summaries aead a 


Marshall, Caroline and Mariana Islands. 


The Marshall, Caroline and Mariana Islands, stretching from 
about 1° to 20° N. lat., and from 130° to 170° E. long., consti- 
tute, with the exception of Guam (q.v.) in the Marianas, the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. The territory contains 
about 2,130 islands in 96 distinct island groups of which 64 are 
inhabited, with a combined land area of about 687 sq.mi. Truk 
in the centre of the territory is 4,931 mi. W. of San Francisco and 
1,832 mi. E. of Yokohama. The population on June 30, 1956, to- 
talled 65,039, exclusive of administrative and military personnel. 
Three-fifths of the population live on the six principal island 
units: Saipan, the Palaus, Yap, Truk, Ponape and Majuro. 
Eleven different languages are spoken in the territory, including 
English and Japanese. The majority of the population is Chris- — 
tian. Acting high commissioner in 1956, Delmas H. Nucker. 

History.—Although plans existed for creating a territorial 
legislature, it had not by 1956 been considered feasible to im- 
plement them in view of such problems as the absence of a 
territory-wide political consciousness. Each of the seven adminis- 
trative districts had its own native congress acting as an advisory 
body to the district civil administrator. 

On March 9, 1956, representatives of the Marshall Islands 
congress submitted a petition to the United Nations visiting 
mission in which they reiterated their petition of April 1954, 
expressing the desire that the 1956 nuclear ‘tests in the Marshall 
Islands should cease, or that, if considered “absolutely neces- 
sary for the eventual well-being of all the people of this world,” 
they should be conducted with all feasible precautions. In the 
discussions in the Trusteeship council on the petition, the repre- 
sentatives of the United States pointed out that the U.S. was 
seeking an effective international disarmament agreement but 
that until such an agreement was reached and as long as there 
was the threat of aggression, the tests had to be continued. 
The many precautions which the U.S. was taking were detailed. 
On March 29, 1956, the Trusteeship council by a vote of 9 to 4 
approved a resolution calling to the attention of the Marshallese 
petitioners the observations of the U.S. as the administering 
authority of the territory, and recommended that all necessary 
measures should be taken “to guard against any possible dan- 
gers,” to settle forthwith all justified claims arising out of the 
1954 tests, and to compensate for any losses resulting from fur- 
ther nuclear tests. 


Education.—On June 30, 1955, there were 156 public schools, of which 
149 were elementary, 6 were intermediate, and one (Pacific Islands Central 
school at Truk), an advanced technical and normal school. These schools 
had 7,387 pupils and 416 teachers. There were also 26 elementary and 
intermediate mission schools with 1,782 pupils and 104 teachers. Instruc- 
tion is in English except in the first three grades where the native dialect 
is used. Educational expenditures represented 5.8% of total expenditures 
during fiscal year 1954~-55. 

Finance.—During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, local revenues 
were estimated at $1,330,000 and U.S. apprupriated funds $5,000,000. 
Expenditures were estimated at $6,566,163. A branch of the Bank of Amer- 
ica operates on Saipan. Banking services for inhabitants of areas other — 
than Saipan are available at the Bank of America branch on Guam. : 

Production and Trade.—About 30,000 ac. (47 sq.mi.), or 7% of the total 
land area, is under cultivation. The economy of the territory is based 
upon three commodities: copra, which utilizes about two-thirds of the 
cultivated Jand of the territory and whose production totalled 12,372 
short tons in the year ending June 30, 1955; trochus, 315 short tons; and 
handicrafts, $40,000. Experimental production of cacao, with more than 
100,000 trees planted on the island of Babelthuap in the Palaus, continued 
in 1956. Other principal crops are maize, sorghum, taro, sweet potatoes, 
cassava, breadfruit, bananas, papaya and citrus fruit. The production of 
phosphate rock on Angaur in the western Carolina Islands terminated on — 
June 30, 1955, since the limit to which productive agricultural land could 


erritory was begun in the spring of 1956. 

As of June 30, 1955, the territory had 3,155 cattle, 135 carabao, 17,764 
wine, 113,236 chickens, 1,564 ducks and 3,370 goats. The territory also 
ad a small soap factory, a sawmill and a boatyard. Forested areas covered 
10,000 ac., 20% of which was mangrove. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, the value of exports totalled 
4,301,582, of which phosphate rock represented $2,744,500, copra $1,334,- 
15 and trochus $119,671. Imports were valued at $2,487,520; the most 
mportant were food, clothing and tobacco. The U.S. and Japan were the 
ajor sources and destinations of the territory’s imports and exports 

Transportation and Communications.— Air transportation in the territory 
xcept in the Saipan district, is maintained by Transocean Airlines. a com- 
nercial company which operates a fleet of 3 amphibious planes owned by 
e€ government; 3,151 passengers and 134 tons of cargo and mail were 
arried in the year ending June 30, 1955. There are 3 civil airfields in 
ihe territory. Pacific Micronesian Lines, Inc. operates 8 vessels under con- 
i from the trust territory government. There were more than 353 mi, 


f roads in the territory in 1955. Only Saipan had paved roads. There were 
privately owned broadcasting stations (at Majuro and at Truk), 7 U.S. 
ost offices and 313 telephones. A monthly newspaper is published by the 

ust territory government for distribution throughout the territory. 


(S. Nr.) 

| artinigu Q This French overseas island département in the 
* Lesser Antilles has an area of 425 sq.mi. Pop. 
1946 census) 261,595; (1954 census) 239,130, mainly coloured 
Negro or mixed). Language: French and creole French. Re- 
‘gion: Roman Catholic. Capital: Fort-de-France, pop. (1954 
nsus) 58,763. 

_ Prefect in 1956, Gaston Villéger. 

_ History.—In the elections to the French national assembly 
eld on Jan. 2, 1956, two communists retained their seats. The 
hird seat was held by a Socialist. For sugar cane, the year was 
ot a good one. Heavy rains had diminished the sugar-content 
if the cane, and go-slow strikes had delayed harvesting. 

_ Gen. Charles de Gaulle arrived in Martinique on Aug. 13. He 
jisited Fort-de-France, Saint-Denis and the southern areas of 
ne island. (Hv. De.) 

| Foreign Trade.—(1955) Monetary unit: metropolitan franc, valued at 


so fr. to U.S. $1. Budget included in that of France. Imports 13,000,- 
0,000 fr.; exports 9,000,000,000 fr. Principal exports: sugar, bananas, 


One of the original states of the United States, 
aryland. long known as the “Old Line state” and, in later 
fears, as the “Free state,” Maryland is bounded on the north 
, Pennsylvania and Delaware, on the east by Delaware and the 
ilantic ocean and on the south and west by Virginia and West 
‘rginia. The total area is 10,577 sq.mi., of which 696 sq.mi. 
e water. Pop. (1950 census) 2,343,001; (July 1, 1956, provi- 
vaal est.) 2,812,000. Urban population in 1950 was 69% of 
€ total. Annapolis (1950 pop., 10,047) is the capital. Other 
ties in the state (1950 population) are Baltimore 949,708, Cum- 
erland 37,679, Hagerstown 36,260, Frederick 18,142 and Salis- 
ary 15,141. 
| History.—During 1956 the state continued the huge program 
r improving the public roads system which had been inaugu- 
ted in 1953 as a so-called 12-year roads program. It originally 
as to entail an expenditure of approximately $568,000,000, in 
dition to normal expenditures on the road system, but by 1956 
creasing price levels were making it difficult to complete the 
-ogram within the estimated limits. Work was continued on 
e vehicular tunnel under Baltimore city harbour, scheduled 
r completion in Dec. 1957. 

The state budget enacted in 1956 totalled approximately $300,- 
90,000 and was the largest in the history of the state. Despite 
.e sharply increasing expenditures, a rising level of revenues 
ntinued to make unnecessary any important increase in taxes. 
'The general assembly, at a special session in March 1956, 
‘acted legislation to create a Maryland port authority to have 
timary responsibility for the administration, control and ad- 
rtising of the port of Baltimore and of other ports within the 
qate. 

WThe principal state officers in 1956 were: governor, Theo- 
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dore R. McKeldin, Republican; comptroller, J. Millard Tawes, 
Democrat; attorney general, C. Ferdinand Sybert, Democrat. 

In the Nov. 6, 1956 elections, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
received a margin of more than 187,000 votes over Adiai E. 
Stevenson. Sen. John M. Butler, Republican, and each of the 
seven incumbents in the U.S. house of representatives were re- 
elected. Seven proposed amendments to the state constitution 
were adopted by the voters. 


_ Education.—In 1955-56 there were 787 public elementary and occupa- 
tional schools in the state (including Baltimore city), with a total fall en- 
rolment of 305,983 and a teaching staff of 9,991. There were 225 secondary 
and vocational schools, with an enrolment of 175,738 and a teaching staff 
of 7,849. The enrolment in Catholic schools for the entire state was 82,960. 
The enrolment in non-Catholic private schools was 17,239. Thomas G. 
Pullen, Jr., was state superintendent of schools. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
As of June 30, 1956, old-age assistance was being given to 10,204 persons, 
with a total cost of $5,704,726 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956; 
public assistance was being given to 470 needy blind persons, with a total 
cost of $300,570 for the fiscal year; aid to dependent children was being 
given to 6,251 families, with a total cost of $7,172,011 for the fiscal year; 
and 5,075 persons were receiving aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, with a total cost of $3,189,805 for the fiscal year. 

As of June 30, 1956, there were 2,035 white inmates and 2,997 Negro 
inmates, or a total of 5,032 inmates, in the five penal institutions under 
the jurisdiction of the department of correction. Of these, 72 were white 
females and 110 were Negro females. . 

Communications.—The State Roads commission expended $130,621,566.88 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956. The total road mileage in the state 
highway system, as of Jan. 1, 1956, was 4,625.36, in the county system 
13,036.85 and in the municipalities 1,342.03. As of June 30, 1956, there 
were 1,320 line miles and 2,800 track miles of steam railways and 22.9 
line miles and 28.4 track miles of electric interurban railways. As of 
June 30, 1956, there were 969,631 telephone instruments in service in the 
state, of which 382,320 were in Baltimore city. There were 4,108,965 mi. 
of wire, of which 1,914,147 mi. were in underground cable as of June 30, 
1956. 

Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1956, there were 96 state banks and 
trust companies doing business in Maryland, with total deposits as of that 
date of $1,120,424,629.78 and total resources of $1,229,691,254.76. There 
were eight mutual savings banks doing business in Maryland as of the same 
date, with total deposits of $508,487,309.33 and total resources of $557,- 
589,227.90. There were 57 national banks in the state with deposits of 
$904,025,000 and total resources of $983,960,000. Total resources of all 
state and national banks were $2,771,240,482.66. As of Dec. 31, 1955, 
savings and loan and building and loan associations were computed to have 
assets of $905,158,098. State appropriations for the year ended June 30, 
1956, were $268,531,248 and expenditures were $474,597,974. Estimated 
appropriations for the year ending June 30, 1957, were $300,632,271. The 
general surplus as of June 30, 1956, was $26,728,006.39, and the outstand- 
ing bonded indebtedness was $137,075,000. 

Agriculture.—Maryland farmers received an estimated $70,053,000 from 
the marketing of the principal farm crops during the year 1955, as com- 
pared with $83,426,000 in 1954. Cash receipts from livestock and livestock 
products amounted to $161,248,000 ay compared with $158,328,000. Gov- 
ernment payments during the year 1955 were approximately $961,000 as 
compared with $1,392,000 in the year 1954. 


Table |.—Leading Agricultural Products in Maryland 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
Barley; Buse te) ce: co ts neliiol str 3,560,000 3,256,000 2,464,000 
All corn, bu. . % « 7G. 8 26,235,000 21,020,000 20,922,000 
Oats, bu oi er dkeisheemre : 2,432,000 2,911,000 1,610,000 
Wheat, bus. © 6 cers) sige! ence 4,550,000 4,744,000 5,828,000 
Hay (all), tons. . - + - By sb slepets 735,000 687,000 640,000 
Potatoes (Irish), cwt. « « 2 2 + « 492,000 556,000 671,000* 
Tobaccoslbssire) ©) Jo, oie es) oie 46,250,000 35,525,000 38,469,000 
Soybeans for beans, bu. . ~~ = 4,853,000 3,100,000 1,235,000 
Tomatoes (market), bu. . . . + « 459,000 476,000 607,000* 
Tomatoes (processing), tons. . . - 110,400 68,500 161,700 
Potatoes (sweet), cwt.- - - + + « 480,000 517,000 521,000* 
Cantaloupes, crates (83 Ib.) . . - 140,000 130,000 187,000* 
Sweet corn (processing), tons . . .« 86,500 55,000 84,800 
Lima beans (market), bu... - + « 120,000 102,000 116,000 
Lima beans (processing), tons. . .« 2,610 2,000 2,860 
Snap beans, early (market), bu.. « 306,000 272,000 305,000 
Snap beans, fall (market), bu. 81,000 76,000 86,000 
Snap beans (processing), tons. . - 18,900 14,700 16,800 
Green peas (processing), tons. . - 10,500 12,920 10,200 
Apples, (commercial), bu. 900,000 1,137,000 1,134,000 
Peaches; bis 25s cles © 8 415,000 475,000 454,000 | 
Strawberries, crates (24 qt.). - - 162,000 152,000 152,000 


*1949-54 average. ; : 
Source: Maryland-Delaware Crop Reporting Service. 


Manvfacturing.—The Maryland employment security board estimated the 
number of manufacturing establishments covered by unemployment com- 
pensation as of Dec. 31, 1955, to be 3,205 employing 264,860 persons as 
compared with 3,178 employing 246,003 in Dec. 1954; and the nonmanu- 
facturing establishments to be 40,582 employing 411,469 persons as com- 
pared with 39,122 employing 385,918 in Dec. 1954. ; : 

The total payroll for the year 1955 was $1,093,340,049 in manufacturing 
and $1,265,797,742 in nonmanufacturing, making total payrolls for the 
year $2,359,143,791 as compared with $2,152,388,805 for the year 1954. 

The amount of unemployment compensation benefits paid during the 
benefit year ending March 31, 1956, was $15,601,531 as compared with 
$32,271,505 in the benefit year ending March 31, 1955. (C.N. E.) 


‘ 


MASONIC FRATERNITY—MASSACHUSETTS 
a _—Principal Industries of Maryland A north Atlantic state of the United Statea 
eee : ; yale Nelae Massachusetts. Massachusetts was the sixth state to ratify 
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added by added by . i ¢ ! a 
Solaries —_ manv- Reece the federal constifution. It was admitted to the union on Feb. 6, 
All d s facture ‘acture Z : . 
cep eseaahL ISS4 1954 1953 1788. Its popular name is the “Bay state,” derived from its 
in 000s) ; : 
pe baa eh ooidee ee: (in 0°! earliest title “the Colony of Massachusetts-Bay” (1629-30). 
ISTodie Yet ere" 2 ' ’ , ; _ x : 
oS malitet aaaenatall sa woe) ey Hy7e8 35336 $18,602 Area: 8,257 sq.mi., including 350 sq.mi. of water. Pop.: (U.S, 
A el and related products Go ates, ea, Aze . P ; 
Pen a Ghdiistives en octdceed «wee wAg0 14Ae9 pee ie nie census, 1950) 4, Aes 514, of which 84.4% was urban; (state cen- 
Paper ond allied prodvcty, - = « "11 101656 © 45,050 -—-72,297'-~—=«1,530 SUS, 1955) 4,837,645. The capital is Boston (pop. 1955 census) 
C1 TET at eae i aa 12,632 $1,631 Vadoes 32964 724,702. Important cities (with 1955 pop.) are: Worcester 20298 
etroleum an a @ genre a eS , , ’ ’ . ; 
Bubb er Products #7: sce + $280 22,941 Aa 0 ee 612, Springfield 166,052, New Bedford 105,488, Fall Riverstomm 
Stone, clay and glass products eee ee 7,210 27,310 i : ; 
32,042 146,212 339,576 319,870 = r95, Lynn 99,020, Cambridge 98,958, Somerville 97,032, Lowell 


Primary metal products. . « « + + + « 
Fabricated fal products. <« « « (6 « i Are 7A eS) 139,608 134,056 ; 
Muciiesty Veccomtciacical: Seca eet comes 141; 4.0.6 48,359 75,767 81,227 93,876, Newton 86,535, Quincy 84,495, Lawrence 76,094. 
Transportation equipment . fee ee 4, O00" 19.3;425 322,960 309,341 ib 7 3 ; 

11,087 40,851 61,262 38,677 History.—The 163rd session of the legislature adjourned on 


Miscellaneous manufactures . . - . ; 
*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis Oct. 6 1956 (the third longest session), after it had enacteal 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. ) 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufactures, preliminary report. 746 acts and 19) resolves. The total appropriation for general 
purposes amounted to $363,219,000, an increase of $39,070,689 


Table Ill.—Mineral Production in Maryland over the preceding year. In addition to this total a capital out- 
ae eae ai si lay, covered by bonds of $26,000,000, was provided to cover 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value new buildings, including $1,000,000 for a three-story under- 
27,085,000 $30,743,000 
Piva Dee eke ies oelw471;000 $ 1'135,000 627,000 Hie ground bombproof vault to be constructed under the front lawn 
eae lens al) 531,000 mne2442/000N m4 22,000iyn1),879,000 
St eae ede .9)29,000 ; 3,078,000 : of the state house. | 
iron, pig®. « » . + + + s+ » 3,753,000 ‘787, F . 
eae paieinc too een 7O6b0 Er ogg as 000 A new highway construction bill was enacted. Of the total : 
Natural gas (000 cu. ft.). . . . 1,408,000 268,000 1,394,000 282,000 appropriation of $300,000,0c00 for this purpose, $200,000,000 
Sond ond gravel... . - 7,380,000 8,919,000 10,098,000 12,172,000 j 5 ; : 
Stone... + + ++ + + + 3,578,000 4,275,000 5,065,000 8,266,000 would be in a bond issue and $100,000,000 in contract obliga- 
h } 7,338,000 ae '288,00 d ; : 
Se tla tions for use when matching federal funds. The gasoline tax was 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
tTotal has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays and stone. increased one-half cent, raising the state tax to sy cents. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. i J 5 
Of major importance was a law creating the Massachusetts 
Mineral Production Maryland produces a variety of minerals. Table IJ port authority. Like the New York port authority, this new body — 
shows the tonnage and value of those minerals whose value exceeded $100,- would finance, through bond issues up toa total of $300,000 000 
ooo in 1953. In 1954 Maryland was first among the states in selenium . P E : s 
output and produced and consumed more than 3,000,000 tons of coke; it its own expansion and operating costs. It was authorized to build 
stood 39th in the value of its mineral output, with 0.22% of the U.S. total. *4 : 
ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Firms.—Southeastern States, 2nd _ ed. another tunnel or a bridge across Boston harbour, and immes 
(1956). diately to manage and control all state-owned airports, the Sum- 
ner tunnel, the Mystic river toll bridge and all the docks and 
Masonic Fraternity: sce Societies anp AssocraTions, U.S.: 


Freemasonry. 
ITALIAN FREIGHTER AGROUND at Scituate, Mass., after a gale drove the 


ship into shore March 16, 1956 


. 
. 


vharves operated by the Port of Boston commission. All of the 
\bove commissions and authorities were abolished. 

A state senator, who as a young man had to give up his col- 
ge course after the first year for lack of funds, filed a bill to 
reate the Massachusetts Higher Education Assistance corpora- 
ion. The bill was passed, so that now any student in any college 
vho has finished one year may borrow funds from the corpora- 
jon at low interest. Loans are to be paid back within a reason- 
‘ble time after the borrower secures employment. 

_ Other new legislation included a finance advisory board to 
‘dvise the governor on bond issues, an interstate compact on 
nental health, extending insurance on deposits in savings and 
»0-operative banks and establishing a historic districts commis- 
éon for the town of Lexington. 

State officials for 1955-56 were: governor, Christian A. Her- 
er (Rep.); lieutenant governor, Sumner Whittier (Rep.); sec- 
etary of the commonwealth, Edward J. Cronin (Dem.); treas- 
rer, John F. Kennedy (Dem.); attorney general, George Fingold 
‘Rep.); auditor, Thomas J. Buckley (Dem.). 

In the general election of Nov. 6, 1956, the state’s 16 electoral 
otes went to President Dwight D. Eisenhower. The popular vote 
¢as about 1,390,000 for Eisenhower as against approximately 
50,000 for Adlai E. Stevenson. In the state offices, Democrats 
‘ere elected to succeed Republicans in two offices, Foster Fur- 
plo as governor and Robert F. Murphy as lieutenant governor. 
he incumbent secretary of the commonwealth, treasurer, attor- 
ey general and auditor were re-elected. 


| Education—In 1955 there were 1,708 public elementary schools with 
53.055 pupils; ro8 junior high schools with 90,938 pupils; 212 senior 
i¢h schools with 138,179 pupils. The public schools of the state em- 
oved a total of 23,862 full-time teachers, principals and supervisors. 
hiaries for this group totalled $123,178,178.97. The total expenditure 
the public schools for support and outlay was $221,052,349.02. John 
Desmond, Jr., was the state commissioner of education. 
{Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
juring the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, old-age assistance was ex- 
inded to an average monthly number of 87,285 persons at an annual cost 
$83,483,572; an average monthly number of 12,786 families received 
\sistance for the care of 31,596 dependent children at an annual expendi- 
re of $19,829,726; general relief was extended to an average monthly 
umber of 12,327 persons at an annual cost of $9,460,254. Payments for 
semployment insurance for 1955 totalled $57,606,825, a decrease of 
63,505,293 from 1954. ‘ 
for the year ending June 30, 1956, the commonwealth appropriated 
..486,800 to maintain correctional institutions, including the new state 
son in Walpole (498 inmates), prison colony (802 inmates), reforma- 
xy for men (620 inmates), reformatory for women (212 inmates) and 
© state farm (1,585 inmates) including the criminally insane. 
Banking and Finance.—Revenue receipts of the commonwealth for the 
r ending June 30, 1956, were $536,602,554.37, including the sale of 
nds amounting to $134,120,000. Expenditures for state government 
agunted to $492,610,369.65. The direct gross debt was $535,280,000 less 
sinking fund of $6,915,702.64 for a net debt of $528,364,297.36. The 
sessed valuation of the state as of Jan. 1, 1956, was $8,589,023,684. 
As of June 30, 1956, bank deposits in the savings banks amounted to 
(,633,357.844; total assets of commercial departments of trust companies 
‘335,171,000; bank deposits in savings departments of trust companies 
22,954,000; total assets of credit unions $134,101,420; and total assets 
co-operative banks $953,102,069. 
Agriculture—Cash receipts from marketing of farm products in 1955 
alled $171,449,000. This included total crop cash receipts of $54,516,000 
ad total livestock products of $116,933,000. 


Table I|.—Principal Crops of Massachusetts 


Indicated Average, 

Crops 1956 1955 1945-54 

1 USO} Be hot De Ee ORCM EDO mCne 1,392,000 1,500,000 1,665,000 
bles, Osa st cette ascetics cfrrsypcens 1,580,000 2,940,000 2,276,000 
VEGI tONS ace missy see] © foien (5 401,000 454,000 514,000 
PEC chee ac 1,123,000 1,001,000 1,275,000 
Sua ey eel th (s. Wedel bs ts 70,000 82,000 142,000 
deco, TR tea loins 5 ESOS 7,335,000 10,740,000 11,370,000 
Inberries, bbl. +... 2 s 6 « «=e « 475,000 546,000 553,800 


‘ource: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Aanufacturing.—In 1956 there were 2,069 labour unions in Massachu- 
ts: the total membership was 574,098, an increase of 9,160 over 1955 
then there were 564,938 members. In 1954 the total valuation of manufac- 
ed goods was $8,548,465,916; total manufacturing employment was 
3,000 in Aug. 1956, of which 544,400 were production workers. The gross 
bkly payroll of production workers was $39,170,800. (D. A. Dy.) 
Aineral’ Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
Jaerais produced in Massachusetts in 1953 and 1954 whose value was 
0,000 or more. In 1954 it ranked 41st among the states in value of 
aerai output with 0.14% of the U.S. total. 
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Table Il.—Principal Industries of Massachusetts 


Value Value 
added by added by 
All Salaries manu- manu- 
employees and wages facture _ facture 
1954 1954 1954 1953 
(In thousands of dollars) 

Food and kindred products . . . . . . 48,655 $175,937 $313,355 $254,870 
Textile mill products... . 2... .~« 70,213 232,456 362,855 426,169 
Apparel and related products. . . . . 58,441 154,134 243,425 247,363 
Furniture and fixtures. . . ... 0... 12,728 44,722 70,438 72,824 
Paper, pulp and products. . ..... 33,972 132,968 234,844 256,543 
Chemicals and products. ....... L53923) 69,963 187,429 194,045 
Petroleum and coal products. 2,269 11,438 22,893 16,071 
Rubber products; cea.) a as a es 24,634 101,086 185,331 186,166 
Leather and leather products ..... 65,492 200,466 289,599 328,943 
Stone, clay and glass products. . . . . 10,399 44,795 76,191 83,368 
Primary metal industries. . 18,801 84,194 138,707 150,307 
Fabricated metal products. . . .. . . 35,967 144,161 261,550 297,120 
Machinery (except electrical), . . . . 76,603 334,353 537,006 624,176 
Electricaliimachinery;.. ca. sss 0. oe 75,581 288,509 545,100 588,864 
Transportation equipment... .... 23,601 112,550 216,745 254,202 
Instruments and related products. . . . 17,999 71,309 129,479 121,700 
Miscellaneous manufactures . . ... . 46,563 164,798 258,802 284,713 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufactures, preliminary report. 


Table IIl.—Mineral Production of Massachusetts 


(In short tons) 
1953 1954 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Total otal chee We" ta a $17,191,000 $18,851,000 
Clays. ites Se mee 4 152,000 196,000 129,000 121,000 
Coke gem ssa kshciankiy oe 850,000 2 516,000 2 
iron, pig's. s-. 8s. 2 ee 127,000 2 106,000 2 
Line <ieecuccan 3 neeuset oar. 4 135,000 2,156,000 128,000 1,709,000 
Sand and gravel. . . . . 7,308,000 5,931,000 9,640,000 8,366,000 
Stone apentivs- cit ntsc 3,458,000 8,821,000 2,942,000 9,040,000 
Other minerals. . . 2... 550 87,000 S05 13,000 

*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

ENcyCLop&pIa BRITANNICA Fitms.—Massachusetts (1955): North- 


eastern States, 2nd ed. (1955). 


Massey Vincent (1887- ), governor general of Can- 
’ ada, was born in Toronto, Ont., Feb. 20. 
He was educated at St. Andrew’s college, Toronto, the Univer- 
sity of Toronto and Balliol college, Oxford. He was sworn in the 
privy council and appointed minister without portfolio in Sept. 
1925. He was appointed the first Canadian minister to the United 
States in 1926 and held that post until 1930. He was high com- 
missioner for Canada in the United Kingdom, 1935-46, and 
chairman of the royal commission investigating national devel- 
opment in the arts, letters and sciences, 1949-51. He became 
the first Canadian-born governor general of Canada on Feb. 28, 
1952. 

On Jan. 9, 1956, Massey gave a state dinner and reception 
on the eve of the opening of parliament, which he formally 
opened on Jan. 10. He made a 10,000-mi. tour of the north from 
March 20 to April 6, being the first governor general to visit 
the high arctic and to fly over the north pole. During the year 
he paid official visits to many parts of Canada, filling speaking 
and other engagements. 

Massey was host to a number of prominent visitors, including 
Great Britain’s Prime Minister Sir Anthony Eden, and Foreign 
Secretary Selwyn Lloyd, and the president of Indonesia, Achmed 
Sukarno and his party. 

In 1956 Governor General Massey was named to remain in 
office until the spring of 1958. (M. L. S.) 


° The year 1956 saw a major development in 
Mathematics. the theory of manifolds, a topic of central in- 
terest in 20th-century mathematics. 

A manifold is a space which is built up by “pasting together” 
pieces that look like ordinary Euclidean space. If the dimension 
of the Euclidean space is 2, the manifold is called -dimensional. 
Where two pieces overlap, they give rise to competing co-ordinate 
systems, and the manifold is called “differentiable” if this 
change of co-ordinates takes place via functions which can be 
differentiated (in the sense of ordinary calculus). Another ap- 
proach to the study of manifolds is to require instead that the 
pieces be simple solids (such as triangles or cubes and their 
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analogues in higher dimensions) and that they fit together snugly 
along corners and edges. This is known as “triangulating” the 
manifold. 

Two problems had thus arisen: (1) Is every manifold differen- 
tiable? (2) Can every manifold be triangulated? 

Fach of these carries with it a uniqueness problem: (3) Are 
two differentiable co-ordinate systems on a manifold equivalent 
(under a differentiable transformation)? (4) Given two triangu- 
lations of a manifold, can each be further decomposed until the 
two triangulations look the same? This is the so-called Haupt- 
vermutung (principal conjecture) of combinatorial topology. 

It had been proved by S. S. Cairns that any differentiable 
manifold can be triangulated, so that an affirmative answer to 
(1) carried with it an affirmative answer to (2). In dimensions 
two and three, T. Rado and E. Moise, respectively, had answered 
all questions affirmatively. 

J. W. Milnor of Princeton university found that the answer 
to (3) is “no.” The manifold which admits two different differ- 
entiable co-ordinate systems is surprisingly simple: the seven- 
sphere (all points at unit distance from the origin in eight- 
dimensional Euclidean space). In addition he discovered an 
eight-dimensional triangulated manifold for which either (1) 
or (4) must be false. These new developments indicated that 
manifolds were more subtle objects than had been previously 
imagined. Much new research was needed to clarify the situation. 

The impact of topology was visible on a century-old problem 
in algebra. A division algebra (over the real numbers) is a sys- 
tem in which all the ordinary rules of algebra hold except that 
the associative law (xy)z=x(yz) is not required. Examples are 
furnished by the real numbers, complex numbers, quaternions 
and Cayley numbers, which have dimensions 1, 2, 4 and 8 respec- 
tively. H. Hopf had proved that the dimension of a division 
algebra must in fact be a power of 2. Now, H. Toda of Japan 
showed that dimension 16 is impossible. The proof used the in- 
tricate techniques of modern topology and required formidable 
computations. 

In mathematical logic, the event of the year was the solution 
of a problem posed in 1944 by E. L. Post. The problem concerned 
recursively enumerable sets. These, roughly speaking, are sets 
of integers which can be listed by an effective computational 
procedure. There is an appropriate principle of classification 
for such sets. Post had exhibited two types and asked if there 
were still others. It turned out that there were infinitely many, 
and this was discovered nearly simultaneously by A. Muchkin 
of the U.S.S.R. and Richard Friedberg, a 19-year-old senior at 
Harvard university. 

In the field of finite projective planes there was a further ad- 
vance. 


Let a quadrilateral ABCD be E 
given. The figure exhibits the 
three additional points E, F and A aX 


G which are added to get the 
complete quadrilateral. Ordi- 
narily the three new points do p C F 
not lie on a line. But in a bizarre 

geometry using a number system where 1-+1=o, they are col- 
linear. This was first noticed by G. Fano, and so a projective 
plane is called a Fano plane if E, F and G are always collinear. 
A. M. Gleason of Harvard university proved that any finite Fano 
plane is Desarguian and hence completely known. 

The outstanding new book in the field of mathematics was the 
treatise Homological Algebra by H. P. Cartan (France) and 
S. Eilenberg (U.S.). A new vigorous branch of algebra was 
thereby officially launched. It had already shown its merit by 
solving several old problems that had been previously inaccessi- 
ble. It was widely anticipated that even greater triumphs lay 


MAURICE AND LAURA FALK FOUNDATION—MEANY 


ahead. (1. K.) 
Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, The: sce Soct- 
ETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

Mauritania: see FRENCH UNION; FRENCH WeEsT AFRICA. 


sys British colony in the Indian ocean, about 500 mi. 
Mauritius. E. of Madagascar, with island dependencies, of 
which the largest is Rodrigues, about 365 mi. N.E. of Mauritius. 
Area: Mauritius 720 sq.mi.; Rodrigues 40 sq.mi.; other de- 
pendencies (Chagos archipelago including Diego Garcia, Agalega 
and Cargodos Carajos or St. Brandon groups) 45 sq.mi. Pop. 
(1952 census, 1955 est. in parentheses): Mauritius 501,471 
(549,000 including about 68% Indo-Mauritians [Indian immi- 
grants and their descendants ]); Rodrigues 13,333 (15,000 mostly 
of African descent) ; Diego Garcia and other dependencies 1,752 
(2,000). Languages: English and French (official) ; creole French 
and Hindi widely used. Religion: Indo-Mauritians mainly Hindu; 
others mainly Roman Catholic. Chief towns (pop., Dec. 1954 
est.) Port Louis (cap.) 74,950; Beau-Bassin and Rose Hill 30,- 
400; Curepipe 23,750. Governor in 1956, Sir Robert Scott. 

History.—On Sept. 25 the legislative council elected 4 out 
of 12 ministers, the remainder to be nominated by the governor 
or to be ex officio members. This was, in part, fulfilment of pro- 
posals announced in March by the secretary of state for the 
colonies, A. T. Lennox-Boyd, for an increase in the membership 
of the executive and legislative councils and the introduction of 
a ministerial system. The legislative council had accepted the 
proposals in May after criticizing the scheme of proportional 
representation. The increase in legislative council membership 
was to take place in 1958. Princess Margaret visited the colony 
in September. (Ke) 


Education.—(1955) Schools: primary 315, pupils 85,438, teachers 2,455; 
secondary 65 (including 3 government and 8 grant-aided), pupils 10,268, 
teachers 532; teachers’ training college 1, students 184. College of agri- | 
culture, students (1952) 80. 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: Mauritius rupee, valued at 21 cents 
U.S. and 1s. 6d. sterling. Budget (1954-55 actual; 1953-54 in paren- 
theses): revenue Rs, 121,805,177 (RS. 97,778,504); expenditure Rs. 115,- 
071,316 (Rs. 94,044,553). Foreign trade (1955): imports Rs. 250,472,247, 
exports Rs. 241,341,789. Principal exports: sugar, molasses, rum (97% of 
all exports), fibre. Production (metric tons): sugar (1954 tel quel) 499,- 
000; molasses (1953) 40,537; rum 49,625 hl.; aloe fibre (1953) 506 


metric tons. 
Meany George (1894- ), U.S. labour leader, was born 
’ on Aug. 16 at New York city and was edu- 
cated in the public schools of the Bronx, N.Y. In 1910 he be- 
gan plumbing apprenticeship and in 1922 entered labour organi- 
zational affairs as business representative of a plumbers’ local 
union in New York city. From 1934 to 1939 Meany was head of | 
the New York state federation of labour and then secretary- 
treasurer of the American Federation of Labor, of which he was 
named president Nov. 25, 1952, by the federation’s executive 
council after the death of William Green (1873-1952). Meany 
was confirmed as president at the union’s national convention in 
Sept. 1953 and was re-elected to the office in 1954. Frequently 
critical of the Eisenhower administration; particularly after the 
resignation of Martin P. Durkin as secretary of labour in Sept. 
1953, Meany soon was the acknowledged “first man” of the AF. 
of L. Meanwhile negotiations had been under way for a merger 
of the A.F. of L. and its long-time rival, the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. The merger was accomplished in Dec. 1955, 
and Meany was elected president of the combined organization. 
He was recipient of the 1955 Laetere medal of Notre Dame uni- 
versity as outstanding U.S. Roman Catholic layman in that year. 
Speaking before the Democratic convention’s platform com- 
mittee at Chicago, Ill., on Aug. 10, 1956, Meany recommended 
a federal minimum hourly wage of $1.25 and tax cuts in the 
lower-income brackets. At an A.F. of L.-C.1.0. executive meeting 
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on Aug. 28 he abstained from voting on a resolution to endorse 
formally the Democratic national ticket of Adlai E. Stevenson 
and Estes Kefauver. 


M Q at The production of red meats in the United States con- 
» tinued at a very high level in 1956, and that of poultry 
| at new record levels. Red meat production, not including farm 
slaughter, during the first eight months was 17,453,000,000 |b., 
| 8% more than the 16,089,000,000 lb. produced during the cor- 
responding months of 1955. 


Table I.—U.S. Meat Production 


| (In millions of pounds, dressed weight) 
| 


Average 
| 1957* 1956 195, - 
Nis ruecitst 5 1950 1935-39 

Boelety cvrers  s-s 14,000 14,300 13,568 9,538 6,937 
ViCCLAE. a ee nomen 1,600 1,600 1,578 1,230 1,038 
Lamb and mutton . . 720 740 758 97 870 
Pork (excl. lard) . . . 10,900 11,285 10,991 10,714 7,337 
Olmert on oe oc 27,225 27,925 26,895 22,079 16,182 

Poultryt ‘ 

SGNE ei tanie’ cries oh 6 5,200 5,065 4,373 3,782 2,018 
Ota Geeta tee otk 32,425 32,990 31,268 25,861 18,200 


“Forecast by U.S. Department of Agriculiure. {Carcass weight equivalent. 
tChickens, including commercial broilers and turkey, ready-to-cook basis. 


Consumption per capita appeared to be about 163.5 lb., slightly 
above the 161 lb. of 1955 and 29% above the prewar level, and 
{perhaps exceeding the record 163 Ib. of 1908. Included were 
record amounts of beef indicated at 83.5 lb. per capita and large 
but not record amounts of pork, forecast at 66.3 lb. per capita. 
‘Veal, at 9.3 lb. per person, approximated the 1955 level but was 
sabove the 8.1 lb. of prewar, whereas lamb and mutton consump- 
tion of 4.4 lb. per capita was low compared with 4.6 lb. in 1955 
and 6.7 Ib. prewar. Chicken consumption amounted to a record 
|23.4 lb. per capita as compared with 20.9 lb. in 1955 and 13.2 lb. 
prewar. The record supply of turkey, 5.4 lb. per capita compared 
iwith 4.3 lb. in 1955 and 2.1 lb. prewar, included unusual num- 
ibers of the larger type fowl. Even the fish catch of 5,000,000,000 
(ib. was a new record, breaking the 1941 total of 4,900,000,000 lb. 

Meat prices were relatively low early in the year under pres- 
sure from large pork production, which was about 16% higher 
jduring the first six months as compared with the same period 
bof 1955, and large quantities of high-grade beef. During the 
Hirst quarter of the year the index of retail meat prices stood 
iat 93 (1947-49 = 100) as compared with 102 a year earlier. Meat 
prices, especially beef prices strengthened during the second 
half of the year, to a level above that for 1955. But broiler prices 
broke an eight-year low to less than 17 cents per pound. 

Exports of meats increased in 1955-56; 52,156,000 lb. of beef 
and veal valued at $14,562,000 were shipped out as compared 
mith 42,742,000 lb. valued at $11,449,000 in the preceding year. 
ork exports also increased to 71,080,000 lb. as compared with 
63,011,000 lb. in 1954-55. Imports of beef increased to 114,326,- 
000 Ib. valued at $33,091,000 from 99,948,000 Ib. valued at 
$3$20,851,000 in 1954-55. Pork imports were slightly lower with 
159,125,000 lb. as compared with 167,543,000 lb. during the 
revious year. Complaints about increased imports of Polish ham 
continued; canned pork, mostly ham, from Poland increased to 
18,210,000 lb. in the first eight months of 1956 as compared with 
1\t5,037,000 lb. in the same months of 1955. 

A special U.S. department of agriculture pork buying program 
-o encourage additional consumption of pork and give assistance 
o the price of hogs was begun in Nov. 1955 but suspended in 
Wpril 1956. Nearly 159,000,000 lb. of canned and frozen pork, 
about 5% of the production for that period, were purchased as 
well as nearly 39,000,000 Ib. of lard, for a total of $99,500,000. 
he products were disposed of mostly in the school-lunch pro- 
rram and abroad. 

) Meat production in the principal livestock producing countries, 
Nexclusive of the far east, set a new record of 86,522,000,000 
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Table Il.—Production of Meats in Principal Producing Countries 
(In millions of pounds, carcass meat basis) 


Beef and veal Pork, excl. lard Mutton, lamb and goat 


Average Average Average 
1954 1946-50 1955 1954 


; Country 1955 1946-50 1955 1954 1946-50 
United States + 15,212 14,647 10,978 11,016 9,952 10,541 758 734 743 
Argentina. . . . 4,189 3,957 4,284 SD e278 391) 287/259 540 
Eccince:oercmte! eure 3,108 2,998 1,937 1,875 1,830 1,350 254 243 150 
Brazil cman ir PVRS RAN 571 512 86 69 
Western Germany 1,684 1,728 1,060 3,285 2,865 1,530 $3 59 50 
Australia Bo go AIO RP os 2 e204 2110) 859 2857. 37.01 
United Kingdom . 1,540 1,672 1,230 1,580 1,570 500 387 457 305 
Canada... . 1,279 1,225 1,043 1,019 917 956 Bas4iecol 54 


Ib., in 1955, 3% more than for the preceding year, 29% more 
than average for early postwar (1946-50) years and 27% more 
than prewar. Only South American production lagged in 1955 
compared with 1946-so. 

World trade in meats in 1955 was about 7% larger than in 
1954; the increase continued in 1956. 

Argentina authorized larger exports of chilled beef to the 
United Kingdom, with exports expected to total about 270,000 
tons as compared with 107,610 tons in 1955. The U.S.S.R. took 
sizable amounts, especially of mutton and lamb. New Zealand’s 
meat exports reached a record level in excess of 400,000 tons. 

(See also Livestock.) (JZKeERS) 


( ee BRITANNICA Firms.—Meat—From Range to Market 
1956). 


Medical Rehabilitation of the Disabled. 


One of the most significant developments in medical rehabilitation 
in the United States during 1956 was the increased emphasis 
given the teaching of rehabilitation by the nation’s medical 
schools. The first department of physical medicine and rehabili- 
tation to be established as a major department in a medical school 
was that at New York university in 1946. 

Since then, three-fourths of the nation’s medical schools had 
started co-ordinated teaching programs both to bring under- 
graduate medical students the basic principles of rehabilitation 
and to train specialists within the field. 

These efforts started originally with the Baruch Committee 
on Physical Medicine, which gave grants in 1944 to Columbia 
university, New York university and the Medical College of 
Virginia, Richmond, for this purpose. In 1954 the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis initiated a program of three- 
to-five-year financial grants to 13 medical schools. By 1956 
additional support to ten other medical schools was being given 
by the office of vocational rehabilitation, United States depart- 
ment of health, education and welfare. Both organizations also 
had extensive fellowship training programs for specialists in re- 
habilitation. 

Among the medical schools starting new programs during 1956 
were Washington university, St. Louis, Mo.; University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles; University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln; University of Vermont, Burlington; and Duke university, 
Durham, N.C. 

The organization of these programs varies with individual 
medical schools. Some organize departments of physical medicine 
and rehabilitation; others use a multidiscipline, committee ap- 
proach. In both instances, however, the objective is to teach 
the basic concepts of rehabilitation to medical students and prac- 
tising physicians. 

More than $2,000,000 was made available during the year by 
the office of vocational rehabilitation to educational institutions 
and individuals to help relieve the shortage of rehabilitation per- 
sonnel. Teaching grants were given to 154 colleges and universi- 
ties to expand programs in medicine, social work, nursing, 
occupational therapy and physical therapy, and more than 2,000 
individual traineeships were awarded. 

In Great Britain there was continuing emphasis during the 
year on rehabilitation services for disabled miners, there being a 
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manpower shortage in the coal mining industry. Although miners 
form only 3% of the total population, miners absorb nearly 40% 
of the industrial injuries benefits. Of the approximately 2,750 
disabled miners discharged from eight special miners rehabilita- 
tion centres, about two-thirds returned to full employment and 
94.5% of this group returned to the mining industry. 

The primary international professional meeting of rehabilita- 
tion workers during 1956 was the second congress of the World 
Confederation for Physical Therapy in New York city in June. 
The congress was attended by 2,300 persons, of whom more than 
500 came from outside Canada and the United States. The meet- 
ing pointed up the serious shortage of trained physical therapists 
in the United States. The U.S. had a ratio of 1 therapist per 
each 22,000 population as compared with 18,000 in Canada, 6,000 
in Great Britain and 2,600 in Sweden. 

Throughout 1956, United Nations rehabilitation teams con- 
tinued to work at demonstration and training centres in Guate- 
mala, India, Indonesia and Venezuela. New demonstration proj- 
ects were initiated in Brazil and Uganda, in the latter case in the 
field of rehabilitation of the blind from rural areas. In these 
projects, 16 long-term experts were employed by the United 
Nations. Short-term training and advisory missions were under- 
taken by UN experts in Italy, Japan, Lebanon, the Philippines 
and Spain. Special equipment was provided to centres in Guate- 
mala, Japan and Spain; and 15 fellowships and scholarships were 
granted for the training of technical personnel. 

The International Society for the Welfare of Cripples also 
reported increased international voluntary activities in rehabili- 
tation during the year. These consisted of increased numbers 
of international fellowships and distribution of films and litera- 
ture. Many English-language rehabilitation publications were 
translated in Spanish and French and distributed for the first 
time. (H. A. Rx.) 


Medicine The focus of medical interest during 1956 was 
* the tranquillizing drugs. Among the first tran- 
quillizers to appear were Chlorpromazine and Reserpine, which 
have their chief value in the treatment of disturbed psychotic 
patients. Later came the ataractic drugs, which produce peace 
of mind and freedom from confusion. The most widely used 
during 1956 was Miltown or Meprobamate, sold also under the 
name of Equanil. Others were Atarax, Frenquel, Pacatal and 
Promazine (also called Sparine). The mechanism by which these 
drugs have their effect had not been clearly established. 

Frank M. Berger, who developed Miltown, classified the tran- 
quillizers into two groups. One group includes those that affect 
the autonomic nervous system comprising the phenothiazine 
compounds such as Chlorpromazine, Promazine and Meprazine 
(Pacatal), Reserpine and the related alkaloids of Rauwolfia and 
the diphenylmethane compounds such as azocyclono] and hy- 
droxyaine or Atarax. The second class comprises the central 
relaxants, which include Meprobamate or Miltown and Mephene- 
sin. The central relaxants do not affect the autonomic functions. 
They do relax the spastic muscles and hyperexcitable multi- 
neuronal reflexes. 

Oral Drugs for Diabetes.—In 1956 a startling announcement 
referred to the development of a preparation called BZ 55, later 
named carbutamide, which when taken orally reduced blood 
sugar. It was widely used in Germany, and extensive tests were 
made of it in British, Canadian and US. hospitals. Another 
San sulfonamide, Orinase, was also studied. A simple 
solution as to the mechanism of action of the g 
been made available. German investigators peer eae 
act by damaging the alpha cells of ene ic tiss ‘ ee 

) ee é S pancreatic tissue and stop 
the production of the hormone glucagon which raises the blood 
sugar. C. H. Best said that some insulin must be present for 
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the compounds to have a hypoglycemic action, and some investi- 
gators believed that in some way these drugs increase production 
of insulin. Still others suggested that these products potentiate 
insulin by action of enzymes in the liver. 

Toward the end of 1956 the Eli Lilly company, which had the 
rights for BZ 55 for sale in the United States, withdrew the 
product because of reports of unfavourable reactions. Young 
patients did not respond well. The drug was certainly not a sub- 
stitute for insulin. The incidence of side effects was not high, but 
fevers, rashes and occasional cases of jaundice occurred, and in 
isolated instances there were effects on the blood. In the con- 
trolled clinical studies made by the Lilly research laboratories, 
5.3% of 8,000 patients suffered side effects, predominantly of 
the allergic type such as had been reported with sulfonamides in 
the past. 

The product called Orinase, which is also an oral hypoglycemic 
agent, was further tested by the Upjohn company. Orinase is 
known scientifically as tolbutamide. Several hundred recognized 
authorities in the treatment of diabetes gave Orinase in the 
treatment of several thousand patients over varying periods of 
time. While not a substitute for insulin, Orinase appears to make 
unnecessary the use of insulin in the management of uncompli- 
cated diabetes of mild or moderately severe degree. The product 
is not, however, indicated in juvenile diabetes nor in the life- 
threatening complications of diabetes such as coma, acidosis, 
high fever, injuries or surgery in which insulin is indispensable. 

Heart Surgery.—Among the most amazing advances in medi- 
cine were the new steps taken in surgery of the heart. All the 
valves of the heart had now been operated on surgically. The lat- 
est refinements were those which permitted operations on the 
heart which had been drained free of blood and which, in fact, 
was without movement over varying periods of time. In some 
types of surgery of the heart, dryness of the heart is unnecessary. 
These operations are done while the heart is still beating and 
the blood travels through the heart and the lungs and around 
the body. In order to close a hole in the wall which separates the 
right and left lower chambers of the heart, however, the surgeon 
works best if the blood has been detoured from the heart into a 
device which keeps it circulating to the brain and other vital 
organs while the operation is being done. This device was in- 
vented by investigators at the University of Minnesota. The 
device is made of different sizes of plastic tubing. The blood is 
Jed from a vein of the patient, mixed with oxygen and the car- 
bon dioxide released, and then pumped into the patient. 

Deliberate stopping of the heart by a process cailed ‘“‘con- 
trolled cardiac arrest” is also used in such procedures. The heart 
is allowed to beat long enough to empty itself, and then a drug 
is injected which brings it to a standstill. After the surgeon has 
finished the operation, the beating of the heart is started again by 
any one of several different methods. In many instances it will 
begin automatically when the new blood is put into the coronary 
blood vessels with a drug that acts as an antidote to the first 
drug. Other methods include massage of the heart muscle and 
the application of electric shock to the surface of the heart. 
Thirteen such operations were done in Cleveland on children 
who were born with major defects of the heart, and nine of these 
children survived. 

A survey indicated that about 50 surgeons in the United States 
and perhaps 20 in other countries had operated on a total of 
about 1,200 patients who had inadequate circulation of blood 
through the coronary blood vessels, to relieve the pain of angina 
pectoris. Relief was secured in 80% to 90% of those operated on. 
The usual operation involves opening the chest; roughening the 
surface of the heart; dusting the area with asbestos “powder 
to cause irritation, which is accompanied by increased blood flow; 
and protecting the area surrounding the heart by plastic pro- 
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MEDICAL EXPLANATION of President Eisenhower’s intestinal operation given 
yy Maj. Gen. Leonard D. Heaton, commandant of Walter Reed Army hospital, 
t a press conference on June 9, 1956 


cedures. Out of 185 patients who had this operation at Mt. Sinai 
aospital in Cleveland, O., the operative death rate was less than 
6%. 
The American Society for Study of Arteriosclerosis (hardening 
+f the arteries) had a report of a startling experiment for re- 
moving the rough lining of hardened arteries. These rough lin- 
mgs are largely responsible for stopping blood flow as occurs 
mm coronary thrombosis. The surgery, which was still experi- 
wental, involved the use of a thin, hollow instrument, 4, in. in 
iiameter and 1 ft. long, which was introduced into the clogged 
rrtery from below the point of the clogging. The tube was then 
rawn back and twisted so that a nick in its side scraped the 
tetery wall free of projecting material. The procedure was car- 
ded out on two men, aged 51 and 52. Much more experience 
was needed before the success of this process could be evaluated. 

Parkinson's Disease.—An important step in the control of 
?arkinson’s disease, or shaking palsy, was the development of 
tperative procedures by Irving S. Cooper and his associates in 
Jew York. Several years earlier the first step, which was used 
11 50 cases over a period of 24 years, was blocking of the anterior 
thoroidal artery at the back of the neck. The newer procedure 
vas the injection of a chemical substance into the area of the 
}-rain from which the tremors emanate. This area is in the region 
rf the globus pallidus. In both operative procedures an arterio- 
hiram and a pneumoencephalogram are used to determine the 
oint of origin of the anterior choroidal artery and its course 
lefore operation and destruction are accomplished. When the 
brea is located, a polyethylene cannula is placed so that its tip lies 
hh the region of the mesial globus pallidus. First procaine is in- 
lected. Usually this relieves immediately the tremor and rigidity 
hn the opposite side. When this is reached, dehydrated alcohol 
}. slowly injected over a 20- to 30-minute period. Then the 
kound is closed, but the cannula is left in place and two more 
jections of absolute alcohol are made during the ensuing week 
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to enlarge the lesion and ensure a lasting result, This operation 
was performed 50 times, with four serious complications resulting 
in two deaths, one case of paralysis of one side of the body and 
one case of ataxia. Over-all incidence of good lasting results was 
reported to be 65%. 

Cancer.—Research on cancer included several approaches to 
the disease based on the concept that the growth of cells may 
be stopped by growth-inhibiting substances called cytostatic 
agents. Gerhard Domagk utilized a substance called E-39 (107 
ethylene-imino-quinone) which proved in experiments on mice 
to have the ability to stop the growth of cancer cells, The sub- 
stance was used on 72 human patients by Wolf and Gerlich. 
Other cytostatic agents include an antibiotic, Sanamycin, which 
is prepared from Actinomyces cultures. 

Another group of investigators employed certain strains of the 
Coxsackie virus which apparently can attack cancer cells, and 
experiments were made with such drugs as colchicine, urethane, 
Aminopterin and various hormones and radioactive isotopes. For 
years it had been known that X-rays may be effective in stopping 
cancer growth when the tumours are susceptible to the X-rays. 

The theory that pituitary gland hormones affect cancer growth 
was verified in combined research by O. H. Pearson of the 
Memorial Center for Cancer and Allied Diseases in New York 
city and Bronson Ray of New York Hospital-Cornell University 
Medical centre. They removed the pituitary glands of 43 women 
with far-advanced breast cancer. Of these, 20 showed positive 
improvement, 17 did not show improvement and 6 had been 
operated on too recently to permit evaluation. The longest remis- 
sion had been 20 months. Eleven of these women had previously 
improved following removal first of the ovaries and later of 
the adrenal glands. The pituitary gland was removed from 26 
other patients who had widespread cancer, including cancer of 
the prostate, the breast, the ovaries and the thyroid. In only two 
cases was there failure to respond—one with cancer of the 
prostate and the other a man with breast cancer. Five of 69 
patients who had the pituitary glands removed died as a result 
of the surgery. From Sweden R. Luft and Herman Olivicrona 
reported the results obtained by this technique in 50 operations. 
Fifteen of the patients were reported alive from six months to 
three years; all had been considered fatal cases. 

Pulseless Disease.—From China came reports of a condition 
called pulseless disease, also known as Takayashu’s syndrome. 
The condition seemed chiefly to affect young women. Absence of 
pulse occurs in the arms and legs with intermittent disturbances 
related to the shortage of blood supply. Because of occasional 
diminished blood supply to the brain, impaired memory, emo- 
tional instability and occasional transient paralyses were ob- 
served. Attacks of fainting took place in about one-fourth of 
those affected. The investigators were inclined to relate this 
condition to collagen disorders. 

(See also ALLERGY; BACTERIOLOGY; BIOCHEMISTRY; BIRTH 
ContTROL; BLoop, DISEASES OF THE; CANCER; CHEMOTHER- 
APY; DENTISTRY; DERMATOLOGY; DIABETES; EAR, NOSE AND 
THROAT, DISEASES OF; ENDOCRINOLOGY; EPIDEMIOLOGY; EYE, 
DISEASES OF THE; HEARING; HEART AND CIRCULATORY DIs- 
EASES: HospItaLs; INDUSTRIAL HEALTH; MEDICAL REHABILI- 
TATION OF THE DISABLED; Narcotics; NUTRITION, EXPERIMEN- 
TAL; PSYCHIATRY; PsycHosomaTic MEDICINE; PuBLIc HEALTH 
ENGINEERING; RESPIRATORY DISEASES; RHEUMATIC DISEASES; 
STOMACH AND INTESTINES, DISEASES OF THE; SURGERY; TROPI- 
CAL DISEASES; VETERINARY MEDICINE; VITAMINS AND NUTRI- 
TION ; X-Ray AND RADIOLOGY.) 


BIBLIoGRAPHY.—Conference on ‘““Meprobamate and Other Agents Used 
in Mental Disturbances,” New York Academy of Sciences (Oct. 18, 1956); 
various articles, including F. G. Young, ““Hypoglycaemic and Antidiabetic 
Sulphonamides,”’ Brit. M. J. (Aug. 25, 1956); Irving S. Cooper et al., 
“Surgical Alleviation of Parkinsonism,” Am. Pract. & Digest Treat. 10: 
1607-08 (Oct. 1956); G. Domagk, and other articles, German M. Monthly 
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(May 1956); “Malignant Tumors and Cytostatic Agents,” Posireay Mite 
20:574-576 (Nov. 1956). M. : 


‘ Rone ‘LMs.—Alc is 1952); Allergies 
(a Poe anions Pe ae _ pats mee 95 2 ) ; Cue (1953) ; 
Defending the City’s Health (1941 ); First Aid on the Spot, 2nd ed. ( 1954); 
Heart Disease—Its Major Causes (1955); Home Nursing (94x); Im 
munization, 2nd ed. (1955); Tuberculosis, 3rd ed. (1956). 

Television in Medicine—During 1956 two of the largest 
medical television facilities in the United States, the Smith, Kline 
and French portable system and the Walter Reed Army Medical 
centre’s fixed installation switched from field sequential to com- 
patible colour. 

The Smith, Kline and French unit is contained within a single 
van which can be parked conveniently near a selected pro- 
graming site. The van houses master monitoring and switching 
facilities as well as rack-mounted equipment sufficient to permit 
two-camera operation. A busy schedule in support of regional and 
national medical meetings was begun in late September during 
the annual meeting of the Kansas City Southwest Clinical so- 
ciety. 

The new Walter Reed Army Medical centre system utilizes 
eight-camera chains in television production facilities situated 
in the Walter Reed Army hospital, the Walter Reed Army Insti- 
tute of Research and the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology. 
Complete programs can be originated separately and simultane- 
ously or all units can be operated as a single system from a master 
control at the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology. The basic 
arrangement in each location consists of a control room, an- 
nouncing booth and studio, as well as cabled remotes. 

The hospital studio is used for clinical demonstrations, par- 
ticularly those involving patients too ill to be moved to the 
more adequate facility at the Armed Forces Institute of Pathol- 
ogy. Live surgery sequences may be integrated into hospital pro- 
grams by means of a remotely controlled camera mounted in the 
ceiling of a room in the operating suite which is also equipped 
with additional cables permitting simultaneous use of a regular 
studio camera. 

The studio of the Walter Reed Army Institute of Research is 
designed primarily for the demonstration of research laboratory 
procedures and dental techniques. However, the building is also 
provided with installed cables to veterinary surgery and to a 
special dental demonstration unit. Simultaneous two-camera 
operation is possible at any of these locations. 

The centre’s largest television facility, situated at the Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology, consists of a capacious general 
production studio, a video control room housing five camera 
controls, a master control for the entire system and a tele-cine 
area which houses a film camera chain and a monochrome kine- 
recorder. The building is also provided with numerous cabled 
remotes such as the autopsy suite’s remotely controlled 3-V 
camera, similar in design to that used in the hospital surgery. 
Particularly noteworthy is the 3-V television microscopy unit, 
which is most often used in the surgical pathology laboratory, 
but may be easily moved to other cabled locations. 

Television productions of the Walter Reed Army Medical 
centre are distributed over an antenaplex coaxial network on 
channels 2, 6 and 11 to 130 receiver and projector locations in 
classrooms, conference rooms and auditoriums. In addition, pro- 
grams can be fed to and received from outside sources. The first 
off-post transmission from the system occurred on Dec. 6, 1956, 
and consisted of a two-hour presentation in advanced dentistry 
distributed by American Telephone and Telegraph to the 32nd 
annual Greater New York Dental meeting. (Pa WaSk) 


Merchant Marine. The United States merchant marine on 


Sept. I, 1956, totalled 3,179 ocean- 
going merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. Of the total 


number, 1,098 were active and 2,081 were either temporarily in- 
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CADETS IN TRAINING with radar equipment at the U.S. Merchant Marine 
academy, King’s Point, N.Y., which in 1956 was given status equa! to that of 
the army, navy and air force academies 


active or laid up in the government’s reserve fleets. Private 
steamship companies owned 1,043 of the active vessels; 55 ships 
owned by the government were also in service. Of the latter, 
private steamship companies were operating 24 under bareboat 
charter in their own services and 28 were being operated by lines 
acting as general agents for the Military Sea Transportation serv- 
ice. Three were operated by the Panama Canal Co. 

The active fleet consisted of 724 freighters, 335 tankers and 
39 passenger or combination passenger-cargo ships. The active 
fleet was 12 vessels less than the corresponding fleet a year before, 
with 7 less in the private fleet and 5 less in the government fleet. 
Thirty tankers, 11 freighters and 3 combination passenger-cargo 
ships were transferred to foreign flags from the private fleet, 
while the government sold 18 ships from its reserve fleets to 
Korea and Brazil; 5 ships were added by new construction. 

Of the 1,098 active vessels, 308 were subsidized by the gov- 
ernment to make up the difference between foreign and U.S. 
costs of operation. Sixteen companies owned 303 of these ships 
and chartered 5 others from the government. 

In the 12 months preceding Sept. 1, 1956, U.S. shipyards 
built or converted 11 large ocean-going ships. At the end of 
the period there were 60 ships being built or converted, of which 
45 were for private companies and 15 for government, account. 
This was twice as many as on the same date of the preceding 
year. The new ships under construction were 4 new and 3 con- 


ii combination passenger-cargo vessels, 6 new and 4 con- 
rerted freighters, and 31 new and 12 converted tankers. 
|The ships under order for government account were for the 
ost part for the Military Sea Transportation service, but there 
vas a tanker of a new class, the “Pipeline” under order for the 
Maritime administration, and 4 Liberty ships from the reserve 
feet were being repowered and otherwise modernized in an ex- 
perimental project with a dual purpose—to determine the feasi- 
ility of upgrading the large number of war-built Liberty ships 
ow in the reserve fleets to make them more useful in an emer- 
vency, and to try out new propulsion equipment and cargo 
sandling gear for possible use by other merchant vessels. 
Three of these converted Liberty ships had undergone their 
rial runs by the early part of Sept. 1956 with encouraging re- 
wits. One vessel, the “Benjamin Chew,” received a minimum 
honversion, her reciprocating steam engine being replaced by 
steam turbine. Her ro-knot speed was increased to 15 knots. 
"he “Thomas Nelson” received a new diesel engine, a new, 
harper, longer bow, and new crane-type cargo handling gear. Her 
peed was increased to more than 17 knots. The “John Sergeant” 
pecame the first large merchant vessel to be powered solely by 
{gas turbine, and with this engine and a new bow she made more 
nan 18 knots, almost double her former speed. 
Of the private ships under construction, a number were being 
uilt with various types of government aid and encouragement. 
"wenty-eight new and converted tankers were being built as a 
ponsideration for permission to transfer older tankers to foreign 
nags. Three new tankers were being built with the aid of trade-in 
llowances granted by the government for older vessels. Six new 
nassenger ships were being built with the aid of government 
onstruction subsidies, which made up the difference in cost 
retween building in U.S. yards and in yards abroad. Payment 
or national defense features incorporated in vessels in excess of 
bormal commercial needs and provision of government insurance 
or private loans obtained to assist ship construction were other 
ads given to encourage new building. 
Applications for similar types of aid were pending for a num- 
ber of other new vessels. It was expected that orders totalling 
‘300,000,000 would be placed with U.S. shipyards during the 
sscal year ending June 30, 1957, to match the same value of 
‘ork placed in the yards during the preceding year. 
By Sept. 1, 1956, five shipping companies had signed long- 
mge agreements to replace their fleets, providing for the con- 
traction of g2 ships in the next 20 years. Replacement 
bligations of all lines receiving operating differential subsidies 
stalled about 190 ships at an estimated cost of $1,500,000,000 
: the next 20 years. Together with construction planned by 
ther lines, principally for tankers, and roll-on-roll-off or self- 
sading truck- and trailer-ships, it was expected that enough new 
vips would be ordered from U.S. shipyards each year to keep a 
cleus of skilled workers regularly employed and available if 
ceeded in an emergency. 
(See also SHIPBUILDING.) (C2 Gr My) 
International.—For the international shipping industry the 
bear 1956 was one of the most prosperous yet experienced. De- 
bite the rapid expansion of tonnage which came into service, 
‘orld demand for shipping space of practically every kind con- 
ued to increase, and the rise in the general level of freight 
lates which was a feature of 1955 continued persistently through- 
ut 1956. The United Kingdom Chamber of Shipping indexes of 
amp shipping freight rates (see Table I) give some indica- 
on of the steady rise in demand, which occurred against a 
jackground of continually increasing tonnage availability. The 
umber of ships laid up through lack of employment throughout 
ae avorld fell to negligible proportions; the number of ships 
crapped through obsolescence, despite the increase in prices paid 
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Table |.—Tramp Shipping Freight Index, 1956 


(1952= 100) 
Time Time 
MA Voyage charter Voyage charter 
onth rates rates Month rates rates 
January... 144.3 138.0 Jul 
mise 4 i Mo ote Ae co 155325 S675 
February. os 6 140.2 148.2 Avgust.; a. os) os 157.9 176.6 
pore Pian 5 147.2 150.0 September. . . 156.1 174.2 
Bull rete eMc,. out 151.6 171.5 October. . 153.6 191.8 
May asad So eer s * 162.2 190.0 November... siele Aon 
JUDGE be. a ere: co 155.5 169.4 December ... oe 


Source: Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom, 


for scrap, was reduced to the minimum and the prices of second- 
hand ships reached levels similar to those attained during the 
Korean war, even for ships which by 1956 were four years older. 
Liner conference tariff rates again were increased on practically 
every trade route, by proportions varying from 5% to 15%. In 
many cases these increases followed similar increases in the 
previous year. Operating costs also continued to rise. Wage rates 
paid to British merchant navy officers and crews advanced by 
an average of about 74%, and this standard was followed, as was 
usual, by the principal maritime nations. The price of oil bunkers 
again increased throughout the world by an average of 74% to 
10%. 

The major disturbance of the year was caused by the nation- 
alization of the Suez canal in July by the Egyptian government. 
The International Chamber of Shipping immediately registered 
a protest against the declared purpose of the Egyptian govern- 
ment to exploit the canal by appropriating revenues collected 
from international commerce for financing internal projects, 
and expressed the view that the canal should be maintained as 
an independent international waterway. The complete blocking 
of the canal at the beginning of November made it necessary 
for all ships to be diverted via the Cape of Good Hope, thus 
disrupting normal sailing schedules and causing an artificial 
shortage of tonnage, which was accentuated by the requisition- 
ing of about 80 dry-cargo liners and tramps for military purposes 
by the British and French governments. By the beginning of 
December most freight rates had reached record levels. 


Table Il—Merchant Fleets of the World, June 30, 1956 


(Each of 1,000 gross tons or more) 


No. of | Gross tons No. of _ Gross tons 
Country vessels (in 000s) Country vessels {in 000s) 

British Commonwealth Spoinfioae. © 297 1,137 
of Nations 3,068 20,006 Argentina . . . 146 901 
United States* . . . 1,266{ 10,5527 Brazili.d 5 sy ies 188 733 
Nomwa@yecu cs . o % 1,130 7,909) Finlands 9, war. 228 701 
Liberia’. site > ax 570 5,614 Turkey . 0. » 139 534 
(Kell Wigievcrem oy eth sues a= 616 3,933 Costa Rica. . - 126 514 
Ronaimcinn. wen» bel i= 510 3,871 Belgium: =) <yasms 7/5) 483 
Fisanice ic. is” i cers 568 3,685 Ching cnsacesy es 141 422 
Netherlands... - 546 3,542 Portugal sans 86 419 
Japyat.: * ais Sooke 626 3,519 Honduras .. . 5D 342 
Germany... . + 708 2,728 Roland Wir») eens 69 297 
Sweden ...-+ - 578 2,696 Yugoslavia .. 62 250 
UES doe ee ceo 622 1,886 Chile: cers sepees 54 218 
Denmark . . . + « 307 1,233 Other countries . 378 1,495 
Greece’. «6 . = = 215 1,265 TORU Gets se 13,374 80,835 


*Excludes vessels operating on Great Lakes. {Excludes 1,972 inactive vessels of 
14,220,000 gross tons in Maritime Administration Reserve Fleets. 
Source: Shipbuilders Council of America. 


The phenomenal growth of merchant fleets registered under 
the flags of such nonmaritime countries as Liberia and Panama 
began to cause alarm in the traditionally maritime countries. By 
mid-1956 the active fleets registered under these two flags com- 
bined were exceeded only by those of Great Britain and the 
United States. The ownership of such vessels, under what came 
to be known as “flags of convenience,’ was vested mainly in 
U.S. and Greek companies and citizens of other nationalities. 
Owners of ships registered in such countries were able to avoid 
the high rates of taxation applicable in most of the traditional 
maritime countries, or, in the case of U.S. companies, the handi- 
caps of U.S. shipping legislation. During 1956, for the first time, 
a significant move among British shipowners was made to trans- 
fer their operations to “tax-free” parts of the Commonwealth 
such as Bermuda, in an endeavour to place themselves on an 


economically competitive basis with ships registered in Liberia 


(Pe: De) 


and Panama. 
Mercury: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 


To strengthen the U.S. economy and to con- 
Metallurgy. serve national mineral resources to the best 
advantage, the U.S. government and industry made numerous 
studies and experiments. The outstanding advances in metallurgy 
in 1956, in the United States and elsewhere, follow. 

Alloys.—Research was completed which resulted in the de- 
velopment of a wider range of magnesium-lithium-aluminum 
alloys with improved physical properties. Basic information pro- 
vided by the U.S. bureau of mines contributed greatly to 
development of techniques for using these lightest and most 
ductile of magnesium alloys in fabricated parts of aircraft and 
missiles. 

Aluminum.—The possible use of a lime-soda sintering method 
to recover alumina from aluminum plant residues and from high- 
silica bauxites was demonstrated by laboratory tests. 

Anthracite.—The anthracite experiment station at Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa., planned to install new equipment for treating lump 
and briquetted anthracite in efforts to improve its usefulness as 
a metallurgical fuel. 

Chromite.—Studies of chromites of argon showed that these 
ores can be smelted to yield ferrochrome-silicon and that they 
are suitable for refractories. The work was done in co-operation 
with the school of mineral engineering of the University of 
Washington, Seattle. 

Coke.—The yield and quality of coke from 41 U.S. coals and 
33 coal blends were determined by the U.S. bureau of mines. 
Anthracite was used experimentaliy and with encouraging results 
as a partial substitute for coke in iron production. 

Copper.—A copper manganese alloy with superior vibration- 
damping qualities was developed. This had many important appli- 
cations, from delicate instruments to large machines, where it 
was necessary or desirable to minimize noise and vibration. 

Electrostatic Separation.—Temperature tables for 97 min- 


“PING-PONG”’ VIBRATION TEST of cobalt-nickel alloy developed by Westin 

house Electric Corp. and demonstrated in 1956. Stee| tuning fork on the left ae 
brates as the ball hits it, while the alloy fork on the right—magnetized by its 
atomic structure—is still. The new metal was to be used principally for alte 


temperature steam turbine blades, increasing the efficiency of electric power 
plants 
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erals were compiled by the bureau of mines and published in a 
technical report in May 1956. The information supplied by the 
tests was expected to find practical use at plants treating beach 
sands and rare earth ores, and might extend the use of electro- 
static separation to other minerals now considered untreatable 
by this process. The methods and equipment used in the test 
were described. It was believed that the report might be an 
indicator of other minerals that might be recovered by the 
process, and also the most favourable temperature for treating 
them. 

Electrodes.—Electrodes that are consumable, and production 
techniques in melting easily contaminated metals such as tita- 
nium and zirconium, were reported by the U.S. bureau of mines 
in Aug. 1956. Methods of producing the electrodes differ accord- 
ing to types of material. Five electrode-production techniques 
include: pressuring sponge metal or crushed chips of metal into 
briquettes; electrical sintering of short stacks of briquettes 
formed under low pressure; joining briquettes by spot or strip 
welding; assembling electrodes quickly from massive scrap by 
welding: and joining ingots made in a small furnace to produce 
a consumable electrode for a larger furnace. 

Ferromanganese.—Ferromanganese of a standard grade was _ 
made from Artillery Peak (Ariz.) ore by concentration sintering — 
and electric furnace smelting. This was part of the U.S. bureau 
of mines’ long-range effort to reduce the country’s dependence on 
foreign sources for this essential ingredient of steel. 

Fluorspar.—Fluorspar deposits were examined, new methods 
of beneficiating fluorspar ores were under development and 
laboratory work on recovering fluorine from waste gases at 
phosphate-rock processing plants was undertaken. 

lron Ore and Steel.—The Eagle Mountain open-pit iron mine 
in California had been developed so that by 1956 it was yield- 
ing 2,250,000 tons of ore a year. It required much study and 
planning before this lower-grade ore could: be utilized commer- 
cially. The limonitic brown ores of Texas were found to be usable 
after grinding and magnetic separation recovered more than 
80% of the iren in concentrates. The area had estimated re- 
serves of approximately 140,000,000 tons of commercial grade 
ore. 

In western Canada the only basic steel producer installed in 
its Vancouver (B.C.) mill a process for heating steel ingots by 
electrical induction. The heating time for ingots was reduced 
75%, which increased production by 30% and lowered fuel costs 
about $1 a ton. An official stated that the mill could now compete 
with Japan, where labour costs were about one-fifth of those in 
Vancouver. 

Lepidolite—Lepidolite concentrates, tests showed, can be 
prepared by a combination of roll crushing, screening and flo- 
tation from the Brown Derby pegmatite deposits of Colorado. 

Tantalum-Columbium.—A new method of separation by sol- 
vent extraction was developed by the U.S. bureau of mines and 
reported in Aug. 1956. This separation of the tantalum and 
columbium from ores can produce both tantalum and columbium 
oxide at greater than 99% purity and appeared to be satisfactory 
for industrial application. 

Titanium.—In producing titanium in inert atmospheres, exper- 
iments resulted in the development of a successful technique 
for using argon instead of helium in the reduction step of the 
magnesium-reduction process for producing titanium sponge. 

Zinc.—A new process was devised for salvaging 99.99% pure 
zinc from zinc-bearing wastes of the galvanizing industry. 

(See also CHEMISTRY. ) (ESE coe) 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Copper—Mining and Smelting 
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Metal Prices and Production: see MINERAL AND METAL 
PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 


leteorol 0 gy In the laboratory as well as in the atmosphere 
* meteorologists sought during 1956 to analyze 
ie complex flow of the atmosphere with the many different forms 
waves, eddies and vortexes, large and small, and the associated 
teractions of air masses and air parcels at different tempera- 
jres and humidities. These are the phenomena that produce 
je endless changes in weather from day to day and determine 
e average or “prevailing” conditions called climate. If these 
jocesses of the atmosphere could be reproduced in the labora- 
iry where the unknowns could be identified and studied one 
yr one, progress in meteorology would be greatly facilitated. 
‘oreover, the impossibility so far of obtaining data represent- 
jive of the atmosphere and its variables throughout its vast 
{panse and depth over the globe to enable researchers to study 
» phenomena quantitatively had greatly impeded progress in 
eteorology. 
‘Cloud Physics.—A conference was held at the Institute of 
mospheric Physics in Tucson, Ariz., during April to-12, 1956. 
ith leading researchers in this field from Australia, Canada, 
agland, France and other countries of western Europe, Japan 
nd the United States in attendance, this conference examined 
proughly the existing knowledge of the scientific basis for 
ather modification and “artificial rain making.” It brought 
“9 perspective the principles involved in the processes of 
densation and precipitation as they occur in clouds and led to 
ne clarification of the status and limitations of cloud seeding 
<a means of inducing rain or snow. 
‘Among the many other research studies in cloud physics car- 
‘d on during the year in Australia, Europe and North America 
‘re those by the meteorological department of The University 
(Chicago, by the Geophysical Research directorate of the U.S. 
' force and by the physical research division of the U.S. 
ather bureau. Working with artificial cloud chambers in the 
ooratory, one of these an enormous gas storage sphere near 
itehcock, Tex., in which the behaviour of cloud droplets could 
_observed under cgnditions approximating those of the free 
mosphere, and also at mountain observatories, the research 
ffs of these institutions made real progress toward bringing 
i understanding of the mechanism of precipitation as it occurs 
mature. Among the noteworthy research papers were those on 
oratory measurements of the growth and collection efficiency 
raindrops, a subject of basic importance in the formation 
}rain by coalescence of drops in warm, shower-type clouds, 
4 on the hyperelectrification of raindrops by atmospheric 
ciric fields. Other papers by the physical research division, 
ich had accomplished a remarkable number of fundamental 
‘asurements and conclusions, dealt with drop size distribution, 
minal velocities of -falling drops and other constants vital 
-omputations in cloud physics. An investigation by the Smith- 
ian Astrophysical and the Harvard College observatories into 
teors and rainfall brought evidence contrary to an earlier 
aclusion by an Australian physicist that periodic incidence 
cosmic dust caused the observed singularities in rainfall. Al- 
ugh the question was still under debate, the consensus ap- 
ared to be that meteoric debris is not a major source of nuclei 
condensation of moisture in the atmosphere. 
3olar-Weather Relationships.—Another conference directed 
vard fundamental factors in weather and climate was the six- 
ek seminar during June and July at the High Altitude observa- 
y of the University of Colorado, Boulder. This seminar brought 
-ether astronomers and meteorologists with special competence 
<solar-weather relationships for the purpose of examining 
tematically the complex effects of the radiant energy re- 
ved from the sun as it heats the earth’s surface and the 
aosphere at various levels, and in different ways influences 
} general circulation of the atmosphere. Return to intensive 
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study of solar energy as the initial force in shaping weather 
and climate, a subject more or less neglected since synoptic and 
dynamic meteorology came to claim the time and attention of 
most meteorologists, was characteristic of the increasing aware- 
ness of the many pressing meteorological problems in agriculture, 
aeronautics, national defense and other major activities, and the 
need to get down to fundamentals in seeking solutions. In other 
parts of the world, also, astronomers, geologists, meteorologists 
and physicists were re-examining the spectrum of solar energy 
and its effects on the earth’s atmosphere in the light of modern 
nuclear theory and recent observations of radiation and heat 
transfer phenomena. 

Prominent among the hundreds of other subjects of weather 
research reported during 1956 through the bulletins and journals 
of the American Meteorological society, the Royal Meteorologi- 
cal society (London) and in the summaries and other technical 
periodicals from the increasingly numerous technical meetings 
and seminars, national and local, were numerical weather predic- 
tion, radar meteorology and the causes and behaviour of severe 
storms. The general circulation of the atmosphere and its prob- 
lems in hydrodynamics, including the theory of the jet stream, 
were also treated in numerous technical papers. 

Other Developments in Meteorology.—For obtaining much 
needed basic observations representative of significant conditions 
in different parts of the atmosphere all over the globe, new 
methods of sounding were being developed. The transisonde, a 
long-distance balloon carrying a radio telemetering device to give 
temperatures, humidities and winds, established new records in 
tests over the Pacific. One transisonde launched in Japan was 
carried by the westerlies at altitudes of many thousands of feet 
clear across the Pacific, North America and the North Atlantic 
until it finally landed in western Europe. New high-altitude 
records in collecting atmospheric data were attained almost 
monthly in the tests of several types of rockets and guided 
missiles. In December the initial experimental firing of a first- 
stage prototype of the three-stage rocket vehicles, designed to 
send a 20-in. satellite into its orbit 300 mi. above the earth 
during the 1957-58 International Geophysical year, reached an 
altitude of about 125 mi. and gave high promise of new and im- 
portant atmospheric data to come. 

On Sept. 7 a new altitude record for obtaining high-level data 
by free balloon was established when a plastic bag 180 ft. long 
rose to a level slightly above 142,000 ft. It was inflated with 
helium and carried almost 50 lb. of recording equipment and 
control devices. 

Great networks of weather observing stations were planned 
for the meteorological program in the International Geophysical 
year. The program provided for six radiosonde stations in Argen- 
tina, five in Brazil, four in Chile, two in Peru and three in Vene- 
zuela to give upper air data from South American areas which 
had in the past shown serious gaps in observations of the gen- 
eral circulation and its effects on weather elsewhere, not only 
in the southern hemisphere but also in the northern. These sta- 
tions were part of the world-wide system of meteorological sta- 
tions to be augmented for the special studies in the geophysical 
sciences during the International Geophysical year. In order to 
study the causes and characteristics of exchange of air masses 
between tropical and polar regions and the evolution of zonal 
flow with its occasional jet streams at very high speeds, the 
observational networks would provide for five chains of sta- 
tions along well-spaced meridians, three of these chains extend- 
ing from north polar to south polar regions. These three were 
along the meridians 10° E., 140° E. and 80° W. For this purpose 
it was planned to establish also approximately 60 new meteoro- 
logical stations in the antarctic which would enable meteorologists 
for the first time to chart the weather and analyze the outflow 
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of air from the earth’s largest source of cold air. 

Through use of larger radiosonde balloons, daily ascents up 
to 30 km. (about 100,000 ft.) were expected at more than 75 
well-distributed stations throughout the western hemisphere. 
Plans called for similar soundings at stations in other parts 
of the world operated by one or another of the nearly 50 co- 
operating countries participating in the International Geophysi- 
cal year. 

The observations in polar regions would include measurements 
of direct and diffuse solar radiation, net heat flux near the 
ground and atmospheric ozone, in addition to the regular stand- 
ard meteorological observations, surface and upper air. At the 
seven U.S. weather stations in the antarctic there would also be 
measurements of carbon dioxide and other geochemical compo- 
nents of significance in testing recent theories pertaining to the 
role of these elements or compounds in inducing changes in 
climate and possibly in evolution of ice ages. (See also INTER- 
NATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR, 1957-58.) 

Numerical Weather Prediction.—The more comprehensive 
synoptic weather observations, surface and upper air, anticipated 
in the International Geophysical year program were urgently 
needed for further development of the newest and most sanguine 
phase of modern meteorology, namely the analysis of the general 
circulation and the forecasting of weather by numerical treat- 
ment based on use of the electronic computer. This technique, 
which had come to the front in meteorological news and popular 
interest since 1954, was seen likely to bring revolutionary proce- 
dures in weather forecasting techniques during the next five to 
ten years. 

Perhaps the most significant work brought out in this branch 
of the science during 1956 was published in the quarterly jour- 
nal of the Royal Meteorological society in April. It reported 
that patterns similar to those of the general circulation of the 
earth’s atmosphere had been for the first time derived math- 
ematically. This experiment demonstrated that the electronic 
computer could be made to serve in a sense as the ‘‘wind tunnel” 
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long needed by meteorologists for testing hypotheses about the 
general features of the major wind systems of the globe. The 
experiment assumed initially an atmosphere at rest. Terms rep- 
resenting latitudinal temperature differences were then introduced 
together with certain other factors. Although the two-level 
mathematical model greatly oversimplified the process com- 
pared with its mechanism in the free air, it eventually evolved 
flow patterns similar to those in the general circulation with 
typical features such as a jet stream and perturbations sugges- 
tive of the cyclones in the secondary circulation. This experi- 
ment was another confirmation of the part played by cyclonic 
systems as a driving force in zonal flow. In another experiment 
based on mathematical treatment it was confirmed that convec- 
tional instability, heat of condensation and other factors now 
neglected because of the complexities in their treatment must 
be included in the equations if vertical motions and their in- 
fluence on formation of clouds and rain were to be derived. These 
two experiments during 1956, each involving many weeks of 
study and computer model design, were indicative of the future 
progress to be made by this new technique. 

Throughout 1956 numerical weather prediction was used daily 
by the U.S. weather bureau to produce prognostic charts for 
guidance of weather forecasters in most parts of North America. 

Weather Modification.—Possibly a most important future 
use of numerical weather prediction was seen in the first tenta- 
tive computations or estimates of the consequences of large- 
scale weather modification. In recent years the many claims and 
promises that had been publicized of plans to regulate all out- 
doors to suit the desires of man had appealed to popular fancy 
and many people had come to believe that “weather control” 
would soon be a practical accomplishment. Few had paused to 
inquire about the natural consequences of large-scale modification 
of present weather regimes. In fact, meteorologists could not 
with assurance foretell, for example, what would eventually 
evolve from an artificial warming of polar regions designed to 
reduce the rigours of wind in mid-latitudes and open up the polar 
lands to easier habitation, cultivation and development. Some of 
the fairly immediate results were easy to conjecture. If most of 
the ice covering the arctic regions and Greenland were warmed 
and melted either by direct artificial heating (atomic energy) 
or by dusting over vast areas with particles that would have a 
greenhouse effect on radiation from the sun and lead to general 
warming of the arctic, one result would be to add water to the 
oceans and raise sea level everywhere several feet. This would 
have its effects on port installations all over the world. More- 
over, regions like southern California and the Mediterranean 
that receive much of their water supply from winter rains ac- 
companying the cold fronts of polar air masses which move south- 
ward as high-pressure systems would find this source of water 
much curtailed as a consequence of the reduced temperature con- 
trasts between the tropics and the arctic. Some meteorologists 
theorized that a warming of polar regions would so modify the 
general circulation and the water content of the atmosphere 
that the imbalance would set in motion forces which would even- 
tually make the region colder and could bring on another ice age. 

As regards artificial rain making, hailstorm suppression, fog 
dispersal at airports and other aspects of local weather control, 
many claims were made during 1956 as in previous years since 
1947 when cloud seeding came to be exploited, but conclusive 
evidence of practical results was still lacking. Cloud seeding 
appeared to be ineffective in increasing rainfall by significant 
amounts except under the relatively infrequent conditions of 
an abundant supply of supercooled clouds in upslope winds which 
constantly replenished the supply of droplets and in, these cir- 
cumstances rain usually would follow from natural causes with- 
out artificial seeding. 


The Tucson conference in April had reviewed the exhaustive 
statistical treatment of results under these special upslope wind 
conditions. Although the evidence was questioned by some, the 
statistics seemed to indicate that seeding by silver iodide from 
fzround generators had increased rainfall under these limiting 
conditions by amounts of 10% or 12% on the average, and 
boerhaps by almost twice this amount in rare cases. There was 
no evidence to show that this method would be of any value in 
inducing rain in warm clouds or over flatlands. Thus it was ex- 
tluded as a practical means for increasing rainfall in the great 
mmajority of localities suffering from water shortages. An Aus- 
tralian experimenter reported that he had induced rain to fall 
[from warm cumulus clouds by seeding with water drops dis- 
tharged in great quantities from aircraft, but the results as rain 
on the ground where it was needed were inconsequential and the 
imethod was relatively costly. Meteorologists in general appeared 
co believe that cloud seeding offered no hope for relief of water 
Ikhortages in drought-stricken regions. 

Experiments in hailstorm suppression and fog dispersal by 
lnrtificial means were still being made but results so far did not 
Repear to be economically worth while. 

Investigations during the previous year of atomic bomb ex- 
)stosions in relation to weather anomalies had discovered no evi- 
dence that A-bombs or H-bombs had increased the number of 
severe storms or influenced the weather in any large-scale manner 
ws suspected by many people. Nothing found in these studies dur- 
mg 1956 gave any reason to believe that bombs so far exploded 
weywhere in the world had caused permanent or large-scale 
thanges in weather. With a view to the physiological effects 
f radioactive debris to be expected in event of hostile bomb 
ittacks, the weather bureau in co-operation with the Federal 
ivil Defense agency inaugurated regular daily predictions of 
hall-out sectors as determined by the current upper winds in 
jproximity to principal cities. 
| Droughts, Floods, Hurricanes and Tornadoes.—lIn total 
economic losses from various kinds of unfavourable weather and 
destructive storms, the continuing drought probably exceeded 
jl other bad weather damage in the United States during 1956. 
xcept for spring floods in the Columbia and Sacramento river 
valleys and a few adjacent streams, the cases of flooding and the 
\lood damage in the United States during the year were below 
the annual average. Hurricanes were somewhat below the annual 
verage in number and were much below average in intensity and 
damage except for great destruction in Puerto Rico from Hurri- 


TORNADO approaching Grand Rapids, Mich., April 3, 1956 


as shown in Table II. Most of the hurricanes re- 


cane “Betsy,” 
mained at sea, thus doing less damage. Tornadoes, principally 
during the spring months, caused numerous deaths and destroyed 
millions of dollars worth of property but their number, severity 
and destructiveness were not exceptional compared with annual 
averages. Blizzards and hailstorms also were within the normal 
limits of annual occurrences in the U.S. 


At the close of the year the drought in many of the south- 
western states had reached such disastrous proportions that the 
president of the U.S. planned an inspection tour of the stricken 
farmlands early in Jan. 1957. The drought’s serious effects came 
not only from below average rainfall during 1956 but also from 
the many successive years of subnormal precipitation. The 
water reservoirs for many towns and cities were dangerously low, 
and river navigation in some stretches of the principal rivers 
was about to be suspended because of the shallow waters. 

New Mexico and western Texas were among the driest states. 
At Albuquerque, N.M., rainfall had been below normal for the 
past 11 years and the first eight months of 1956 brought only 
52% of normal rainfall for that period. The longest previous 
record of successive years with below normal precipitation in 
that locality during the past century was the four-year period 
1922-25. At Roswell, N.M., the rainfall had been below normal 
since 1951 and during the first eight months of 1956 was only 
37% of normal. The average annual rainfall for Roswell from 
1878 to 1902 was 17.5 in. but from 1902 to 1955 it was slightly 
less than 12 in. per year. At Fort Bayard, N.M., there had been 
an average deficiency in rainfall of more than 4 in. per year 
for the past 12 years with the total amount during that period 
averaging only 11.3 in. per year. At Santa Fe, N.M., the rain- 
fall during the five-year period 1951-56 averaged 4.2 in. per 
year below normal. Previous drought periods, none with several 
year deficiencies as great as this, were 1857-63, with 3.95 in. 
below the normal, and 1866-73, with 3.8 in. below. At El Paso, 
Tex., the 1950-56 deficiency averaged 1.4 in. per year compared 
with a slightly larger average annua! deficit of 2.2 in. during 
the four-year period 1891-94. In studying alternate dry and wet 
spells it is to be noted that El Paso had four years of wet 
weather from 1880 to 1884, with average annual precipitation 
of 14.6 in., followed immediately by a ten-year dry period with 
average just slightly more than 7 in. per year. 

Based on the known past shifts in rainfall patterns some mete- 
orologists saw reason to think that the present long dry spell 
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Table |.—Some of the Tornadoes and Severe Local Storms in U.S., 1956 


Casualties Property 
Place Type of storm Dates Destructive path (persons) damage 
t Feb. 1-6 Widespread in 20 deaths More than 
a sha it northern and $1,000,000 
central Tex. 
il Feb. 16 14% mi. long, 1 death, $500,000 to 
aren i aes 4 50300 yd. 55 injured $1,500,000 
; wide 
Northern Heavy rain Feb. 19— Widespread in Few $500,000 ie 
Calif. and and snow, 22 northern Calif. $1,000,00 
Oregon. wind and southern 
Ore. 
i do, hail Feb. 25 40 mi. long, 6 deaths, $1,500,000 
neal ge cea 200-500 yd. 20 seriously or more 
counties, Ill. wide injured 
Mation, Ind: Tornado, hail March 6 3 to 4 mi. long, 1 death, $1,000,000 
50 yd. wide 30 injured to 
$2,000,000 
N Freezing rain March 8 Boston and many ] death, No estimate 
Venaland “ice storm,” other parts of 20 injured (not heavy) 
strong winds New England 
McClain, Tornado, April 2 55 mi. long, 300 5 deaths, About 
Creek coun- heavy rain yd. wide 100 injured $1,000,000 
ties, etc., 
Riley do, hail, April 2. 75 mi.long, 900 2 deaths, More than 
Cowley Co. Tornado, hail, pri mi. long, i 
a narihe heavy rain yd. wide, about 30 $1,500,000 
eastward average injured 
through Elk, 
Coffey coun- 
ties, etc., 
Kan. 
Berlin, Wis. Tornado April 3 Varied 7 deaths, $500,000 or 
50 injured more 
Allegan, Kent Tornado, hail April 3 65 mi.long, 300 18 deaths, $5,000,000 
counties, yd. wide, 300-400 to 
etc., Mich, average injured $10,000,000 
Henderson Tornado April 3 20 mi. or more 3 deaths, About 
Co., Tenn. long, variable 6 injured $1,000,000 
width 
Flint, Mich. Tornado May 12. Several miles 6 deaths, About 
long, variable more than $4,000,000 
width, few 100 in- 
hundred yards jured 


in the southwest would give way to a wetter period within the 
next year or two. Sometimes droughts are temporarily relieved 
by rains from great quantities of moisture carried into the air 
by tropical cyclones (hurricanes) and subsequently transported 
northward by winds with the trough of an extratropical cyclone. 
This occurred in 1952 in portions of Arizona, and again in 1956 
when the first small tropical cyclone of the year came from the 
Gulf of Mexico and passed over the lower Mississippi valley, 
bringing several inches of rain to dry southern states. See Table 
III for other data on droughts. 

Some Special Features of the Weather During 1956.— 
During the first week in January a record-breaking gradient of 
atmospheric pressure developed over New England, the Canadian 
maritime provinces and the western North Atlantic. A low that 
remained almost stationary for several days deepened to a centre 
reading 29 in. or lower while to the north a very cold polar air 
mass built up to a central pressure of slightly more than 31 in., 
the highest ever recorded for that part of eastern Canada. The 
frontal systems between these air masses brought to the New 
England and Canadian coastal areas a succession of snow, sleet 
and freezing rain. Eventually the winds carried colder air into 
the southern states and warmer maritime air into New England 
so that the north-south temperature distribution was reversed. 
In some places in the northeast temperatures were 20° above 
normal, and in the south, 15° below normal for that season, 
making the winter weather for a few days actually warmer in 
the northeast than it was in the southeast. On Jan. 31 a Minimum 
temperature of —70° F. was reported from Verkhoyansk, eastern 
Siberia, the place long noted as the coldest on record in the 
northern hemisphere. 

During February western Europe had the most severe winter 
weather in many years. Arctic air was carried southward and 
westward from the U.S.S.R. and Siberia by the winds of a huge 
anticyclone over northern Europe and by cyclonic circulation 
over southern Europe and the Mediterranean. In Austria tem- 
peratures were 20° below normal, and in Spain, 10° below normal. 
Heavy snows occurred in central Europe, Italy and southern 
France. Millions of olive trees along the Mediterranean were 
destroyed by freezing. Rivers were frozen for long distances and 
ice jams had to be freed by explosives. A low temperature of 
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5° F. was reported in Sicily on Feb. 9. Avalanches from the heavy . 


snows and later thawing in Austria and Yugoslavia caused many 
deaths. In Australia, near Sydney, the worst floods in the 
recorded history of that region occurred during February. Twenty 
inches of rain fell in one night near a village on the Queensland 
border. 

During March 19 heavy snows and blizzard conditions struck 
most of the northeastern U.S. with 18 to 20 in. of snow recorded 
in New York city. Winter returned to Europe in April when 
heavy snow fell in many districts all the way from Denmark to 
Italy. Florence, It., had its lowest April temperature (3.5° F.) 
since 1813. Destructive spring tornadoes occurred in the U.S. 
as shown in Table I. On July 4, Elizabeth, Colo., had a heavy 
hail storm that piled in drifts four feet deep in some places. 

During August unseasonable snow in the Alps necessitated 
closing of the St. Gothard pass for the first time in 60 years 
during midsummer. A low temperature of 19° F. was reported in 
Munich on Aug. 30. 

In September Hurricane “Flossy” developed off the coast of 
Mexico, crossed the Yucatan peninsula and the Gulf of Mexico 
and reached northwest Florida on Sept. 24. Although it caused 
many millions of dollars damage to crops and property, it brought 
about 50,000,000,000 tons of rain te parts of Florida, Alabama 
and Georgia, enough to replenish dry farmlands and depleted 
reservoirs. 

During Nov. 19 to 22, 1956, heavy snowstorms brought early 
winter tie-ups in traffic to many parts of the plains states, the 
Great Lakes region and upper New York state. Snowfall was 
exceptionally deep in the vicinities of Erie, Pa., and Adams, 


Table !Il.—Hurricanes, 1956 


No Name Dates Places of greatest damage Remarks 
| Anna July 25-26 Tampico, Mex.; streets A short-lived storm. Formed in 
flooded, many houses Gulf of Campeche and at- 
destroyed stained hurricane force for 
only few hours 
ll Betsy Aug. 9-19 Puerto Rico; many mil- | Wind gusts reached 115 m.p.h. 
lions of dollars dam- Storm first located 1,200 
age, several persons mi. E.S.E. of Puerto Rico. It 
killed. Heavy damage crossed this island, then 
also in Guadeloupe |. curved northeastward and 
remained at sea 
I! = Carla Sept. 5-11 No damage reported on__A tropical cyclone but did not 
land and damage to reach true hurricane inten- 
shipping at sea was sity. Formed just north of 
not great eastern end of Cuba and 
moved northeastward atsea 
iV Dora Sept. 10-12 Vicinity Tuxpan, Mex.; Formed in Gulf of Campeche, 
27 persons killed, ex- moved westward into Mex- 
tent of damage still ico and dissipated over 
unavailable. Did not land 
reach hurricane inten- 
sity 
Vv sEthel Sept. 11-13 Remained at sea and Formed 250 mi. E.S.E. of 
damage, if any, was Miami, Fla., moved north-— 
slight eastward over ocean 
Vi Flossy Sept. 21-29 Northwestern Florida, Formed off coast of British 
Georgia and South Honduras, crossed Yucatan, 
Carolina; many mil- then turned northeastward 
lions of dollars dam- and reached Florida-Louisi- 
age to crops and anc coast Sept. 24, then 
property, 15 deaths across states and to sea at 
due directly or indi- Cape Hatteras on Sept. 27 
rectly to storm 
Vil Greta Oct. 30- Rough seas and high Formed between Haiti and 
Nov. 6 swells on coasts of Jamaica, looped in its path 
Dominican Republic, north of Puerto Rico, then 
Puerto Rico and Lee- moved northeastward to 
ward |.; estimated sea 
$2,000,000 damage, 
1 death 
Table IIl—Drought Years in Southwestern United States: 
The Ten Driest Years in Selected Areas 
Northwest New Mexico Northeast New Mexico Western Texas 
Year Rainfall, inches* Year Rainfall, inches* Year Rainfall, inches* 
Driesticnes rears 1917 3.29 1936 5.54 1891 2.22 
2nd driest . 1860 3.78 1933 PA) 1934 2s 
3rd driest . 1861 3.81 1934 7.24 1910 4.03 
4th driest. . 1922 4.09 1935 9.53 1894 4.24 
Sth driest. . 1950 4.10 1910 10.15 1922 4.30 
6th driest. . 1856 4.14 1953 10.43 1909 4.33 
7th driest. 1909 4.42 1920 10.45 1953 4.42 
8th driest. 1954 4.51 1946 10.50 1892 BY: 
9th driest. . 1850 4.92 1922 10.75 1935 5.65 
: 10th driest . 1902 4.94 1924 10.81 1948 5.70 
‘Normal"” 8.40f 15.79} * 8.56§ 


*Total rainfall measured by rain gauge at representative station during the entire 
yeor shown. {Based on records extending over 40 yr. {Based on records extending over 
31 yr. §Based on records extending over 40 yr. , 


arthage and Copenhagen, N.Y., where amounts ranging from 20 
40 in. in 36 hours piled drifts up to 7 or 8 ft. high and para- 
zed all traffic for a day or more. The meteorological conditions 
ading to these heavy snow showers were of more than usual 
terest. Unseasonably cold air from Canada had moved south- 
ard across the relatively warm waters of the Great Lakes. This 
ovided the additional moisture and the thermal instability to 
uild up huge cumulo-nimbus clouds and snow showers which 
ere channelled into rather narrow lanes southeast of the lakes 
y the persistent northwest winds. Localities outside these lanes 
ad much less snow, thus giving large differences in snowfall 
jithin distances of a few miles and posing a difficult problem 
» the forecaster. In December normal seasonal weather returned 
» most of North America. 

(See also Disasters; FLoops AND FLoop ConrTROoL.) 
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1945); Distributing Heat Energy (1938); The Weather (1941). 


| 
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lethodist Church The general conference, the delegated 
* law- and policy-making body of the 
€ethodist Church, was held in Minneapolis, Minn., April 25- 
ay 7, 1956. The 766 delegates, divided equally between min- 
ters and laymen, listened to their bishops’ formal message read 
y Bishop Fred Pierce Corson of Philadelphia, Pa., then divided 
ito legislative committees among which were distributed for 
uidy and action a record number (4,986) of memorials, pe- 
tioning for changes in policy and organizational changes. 
‘Important actions taken by the general conference accom- 
fished the following: granted full clergy rights to women; 
sanged the 130-year-old official weekly, Christian Advocate, to 
professional monthly for ministers, to be known as the New 
heistian Advocate; launched a “popular” monthly magazine 
‘Ned Together, slanted toward the laity; terminated five “house 
gans” previously published by church boards and authorized a 
sw periodical, the Methodist Story, to combine their functions 
d to serve general cultivation and promotional purposes; de- 
ared “there must be no place in the Methodist Church for dis- 
iimination or enforced segregation”; created a 70-member 
mmission to conduct a four-year study of racial segregation 
d of the church’s jurisdictional structure; adopted a twofold 
aphasis for 1956-60, to improve the organization and general 
“ectiveness of the local church, and to raise $37,000,000 for 
e financial support of Methodist schools and colleges; author- 
ed two new theological seminaries, one in Ohio, one probably 
Kansas City; appropriated $1,000,000 to establish on the 
mapus of American university, Washington, D.C., a school for 
reign service; endorsed planned parenthood; and provided for 
o new bishops to be elected by overseas central conferences. 
“The ninth World Methodist conference brought 2,500 dele- 
tes and official visitors from 40 countries to Lake Junaluska, 
LC., Sept. 1-12, 1956. Begun in 1881 and meeting decennially 
rough 1951 (Oxford, Eng.), the 1956 session was the first 
thering of representatives of the world’s independent Metho- 
st bodies to meet on the new quinquennial schedule. 
The 1956 conference was on the theme “Methodism in the 
}ontemporary World.” Sixty-five addresses were delivered. 
‘The World Federation of Methodist Women met Aug. 27-31, 
956, also at Lake Junaluska. Previously independent, the federa- 
on voted to become a part of the World Methodist council. 
‘The Methodist Church had in 1956 a membership of 9,313,278, 
bt including 1,187,805 preparatory members; 39,354 preaching 
aces; raised $56,774,061 for benevolences, raised $384,490,613 
r all purposes. 
Official totals announced by the secretaries of the World 
‘ethodist council for the 27 Methodist bodies comprising that 
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organization were: members, 18,000,000; constituency, 40,000,- 
000. 


(See also CHurcH MEMBERSHIP.) (Rasy) 
Mexico A federal republic of Middle America lying between 
« the United States on the north and Guatemala and 
British Honduras on the south, Mexico has an area of 760,373 
sq.mi. Population (est., 1955) 29,679,000. Capital: Mexico City. 
Chief cities (pop., 1950 census): Federal District, including 
Mexico City, 3,050,442; Guadalajara 377,016; Monterrey 333,- 
22; Puebla 211,331; Mérida 142,858; Torreén 128,971; San 
Luis Potosi 125,662; Leén 122,726; Ciudad Judrez 122,566: 
Veracruz ror,221; Tampico 94,345; Aguascalientes 93,358; Chi- 
huahua 87,000; Tijuana 59,952; Saltillo 69,842; Mexicali 64,- 
609; Morelia 63,245; Pachuca 58,658; Culiacan 48,963; 
Matamoros 45.737. Language: Spanish, with an estimated 6.29% 
(1940) speaking Indian tongues only. Religion: predominantly 
Roman Catholic. President in 1956: Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. 

History.—Mexico entered 1956 faced with several major 
challenges, including a 3% annual population increase which 
was severely taxing the nation’s housing, employment, schooling 
and food resources; expensive rehabilitation programs in Gulf 
coast and interior regions which had been damaged severely by 
floods and hurricanes late in 1955, and the marketing of Mexico’s 
cotton crop on what appeared to be a ruinous world market. 

As 1956 drew to a close, Mexico appeared to have moved to- 
ward a solution of the latter two problems, though the population 
increase remained to plague the nation’s leaders. Pres. Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines announced plans to rehabilitate the devastated 
regions, and for public works projects to reduce the possibility 
of damage from future storms. 

Treasury Minister Antonio Carillo Flores pronounced Mexico 
healthy economically, noting that reserves had totalled $410,- 
000,000 at the end of 1955, highest in Mexican history and double 
the 1954 figure. He also pointed out that much of the fugitive 
capital which left Mexico following the peso devaluation of 1954 
had returned, reflecting a growing confidence in the nation’s 
economy. Among wage earners, however, there was widespread 
unrest because of rising prices. The cost-of-living index rose from 
473 to 548 by the end of 1955 (1939=100). 

Antonio J. Bermudez, director-general of Pemex, Mexico’s 
government-owned oil company, announced in Oct. 1955 that 
Mexico might become self-sufficient in refined petroleum by mid- 
1956—the goal set after the nation expropriated foreign oil 
properties in 1938. 

Japan and the German Federal Republic, among other coun- 
tries, made spirited bids for increased trade with Mexico during 
1956. Japan held its first industrial fair in Mexico City, and an- 
nounced its wares in a series of full-page advertisements in the 
city’s daily newspapers. Twenty west German bankers and in- 
dustrialists visited Mexico to discuss expanded trade, and in 
1956, western Germany supplanted Saudi Arabia as Mexico’s 
best customer for silver. 

At mid-year the government reported it would spend in 1956 
about $13,520,000 on highway construction and repairs. The 
marine ministry announced that Mexico had spent $25,600,000 
on “phase one” of its “March to the Sea” program of port de- 
velopment. This two-year phase was concentrated on bettering 
facilities in 16 major ports. Navy Minister Gomez Maqueo said 
that another $25,000,000 would be expended by 1959 in the 
second phase, the development of numerous small harbours along 
the Gulf and Pacific coasts. 

In public health, a campaign to wipe out malaria was an- 
nounced. In co-operation with the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency fund and the World Health organization. 
Mexico planned to spend $20,000,000 (of which Mexico would 
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supply $12,000,000) over a five-year period. The campaign would 
concentrate on areas where about 16,000,000 persons were ex- 


posed to the threat of malaria. 
The Mexican statistics bureau announced that half of all chil- 


dren between the ages of 6 and 14 would be unable to attend 
school in 1956 because of classroom shortages and predicted that 
the dilemma would become even worse. 

Even more grave, however, was the disproportion between 
population increase and capital available for investment, accord- 
ing to Clemente Serna Martinez, president of the Confederation 
of National Chambers of Commerce. More capital must be in- 
vested to provide jobs for Mexico’s growing working force, and 
to halt the exodus of Mexican labour to jobs in the United States. 

Under a migrant labour contract with the United States, ex- 
tended to Dec. 31, 1956, Mexico reduced its quota of migrant 
labourers to 200,000. This was a decrease of 80,000 from the 
1955 total. Mexican farm operators protested that they did not 
have enough workers to harvest their own crops, and urged the 
government to halt the flow of braceros to the United States. 

A 77-day student strike at the National Polytechnic institute, 
widely regarded as communist-inspired, was halted when Presi- 
dent Ruiz Cortines met with a student committee to discuss 
reorganization plans for the institute. The president reportedly 
rebuked the students for the protracted strike which demanded, 
among other things, dismissal of the U.S.-educated director. He 
was too strongly U.S.-oriented, some students contended, but he 


was not dismissed. 
(See also FOREIGN INVESTMENTS.) (CG) DaHES) 


Education.—In 1952 there were 25,613 primary schools with 75,958 
teachers and 2,925,933 pupils; 544 secondary schools with 14,528 teachers 
and 85,663 pupils; 87 normal schools with 2,658 teachers and 13,281 
pupils; and 591 technical schools with 11,704 teachers and 78,506 pupils. 
In r95r the 39 institutions of higher learning, including 14 universities, 
had 7,350 teachers and 54,457 students. According to the 1950 census, 
37.7% of the total population was illiterate. In 1954, only half the children 
of school age were in attendance. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the peso, valued at 7.99 cents U.S. cur- 
rency during 1956. The 1956 budget totalled 6,700,000,000 pesos, about 
49% of which was earmarked for economic development. Ordinary govern- 
ment revenue in 1955 was 7,000,000,000 pesos. According to the president’s 
annual message to congress on Sept. 1, 1956, the public debt totalled 7,452,- 
000,000 pesos on June 30, 1956, of which the domestic debt was 3,223,000,- 
ooo pesos, foreign debt 1,445,000,000 pesos and international credits for 
Nacional Financiera, S.A., 2,784,000,000 pesos. Currency in circulation 
(May 31, 1956) was 4,776,000,000 pesos; demand deposits, 5,720,000,000 
pesos. The U.S. department of commerce estimated U.S. direct private 
investments in 1955 at $599,000,000. The cost-of-living index (Mexico 
City) stood at 126 in Aug. 1956 (1953=100). 

Trade and Communications—Exports in 1955 totalled 7,772,084,2094 
pesos; dutiable imports, 9,899,458,591 pesos; imports entered in free trade 
zones, 1,147,620,032 pesos. Leading exports were cotton (30%), coffee 
(13%), lead (8%), petroleum and products (8%) and copper (7%); lead- 
ing dutiable imports, machinery, apparatus and tools (29%), metals, min- 
erals and manufactures (19%) and chemicals and drugs (13%). Leading 
customers were the U.S. (74%), Japan (6%), the U.K. (4%), Germany 
(4%) and the Netherlands (2%); leading suppliers, the U.S. (77%), Ger- 
many (4%), Canada (4%), the U.K. (3%) and Italy (2%). 

Total railway mileage (1951), including auxiliary lines, was 14,575. 
All-weather highways (Dec. 31, 1954) totalled 16,155 mi.; dirt roads, 
about 62,000 mi. On Jan. 1, 1954, there were 253,354 automobiles, 179,564 
trucks and 19,898 buses. According to Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, the 
merchant marine had 67 vessels (100 tons and over) aggregating 171,979 
tons on June 30, 1955. Telephones (Jan. 1, 1955) numbered 348,679. 

Agriculture.—Production estimates in 1955~—56 included maize 2,893,000 
metric tons; wheat 825,000 tons; rice (rough) 179,000 tons; coffee 1,400,- 
ooo bags of 132 Ib. each (exports 1955: 1,390,000 bags); cotton 2,- 
250,000 bales of 500 lb. gross weight each (exports 1955: 352,420 tons); 
oranges and tangerines 17,637,000 boxes of 70 lb. each; limes 2,260,000 
boxes of 80 lb. each; tobacco (1955) 83,775,000 lb.; henequen 209,400,000 
lb. Sugar production included an estimated 917,000 tons of centrifugal 
sugar and 120,000 tons of piloncillo. 

According to U.S. department of agriculture estimates, there were 16,- 
000,000 cattle, 5;300,000 sheep and 7,900,000 pigs on Jan. 1, 1956; in 
Dec. 1952 (UN estimates) there were 3,000,000 horses, 9,000,000 goats, 
1,000,000 mules and 2,800,000 donkeys. 


Manvfactures.—Production figures for 1955 included cement 2,050,000 
metric tons; pig Iron 327,600 tons; steel 525,600 tons; cotton yarn 5,880 
tons; woven cotton fabrics 33,360 tons; wheat flour 383,800 tons; paper 
171,698 tons; sulphuric acid 124,306 tons, tires 893,000 units, Installed 
electric energy capacity at the end of 31955 totalled 1,930,000 kw.; pro- 
duction (1955) was 7,000,000,000 kw_hr. * 


Minerals.—Production in 1955 (excluding coal, petroleum and sulphur) 
totalled 1,041,303 metric tons valued officially at 3,520,802,997 pesos 
Most Important were zinc 269,399 metric tons; lead 210,815 tons; copper 
54,676 tons; silver 47,956,548 fine oz.: gold 382,874 02.; mercury 1,030 
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tons; iron ore (metal content) 429,246 tons; cadmium 1,295 tons; man- 
ganese 35,807 tons; antimony 3,818 tons; bismuth 351 tons; graphite 
29,341 tons; tin 615 tons; tungsten 341 tons. In 1955, 89,400,000 bbl. 
of crude petroleum and 3,409,974,226 cu.m. of natural gas were produced. 
Coal production was 1,339,200 metric tons; sulphur (from all sources) 
520,800 tons. GJr W. Mw.) 
ENcYCLOPDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Arts and Crafts of Mexico (1938); 


Land of Mexico (1939); Mexico (1955); People vj Mexico (1939). 


1s One of the north central group of states of the 
Michigan. United States, Michigan was the 26th state ad- 
mitted to the union; it is popularly known as the “Wolverine 
state.” Land area: 58,216 sq.mi. (excluding 39,960 sq.mi. of 
Great Lakes water surface); pop.: (1950 census) 6,371,766; 
(July 1, 1956, est.) 7,516,000. Of the state’s population in 1950, 
70.7% was urban and 29.3% rural; whites composed 92.9% of 
the population, nonwhites 7.1%. Capital: Lansing (pop. 1950 
census) 92,129. Larger cities were (1950 census): Detroit, 
1,849,568; Grand Rapids 176,515; Flint 163,143; Dearborn 94,- 
994; Saginaw 92,918. 

History.—At the time of the preliminary adjournment of the 
1956 state legislature on April 7, Democratic Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams, acknowledging that the Republican legislature’s ac- 
complishments afforded “more reason for joy than he had an- 
ticipated,” remarked that several important problems had been 
left unsolved, among them a school-aid formula which would pro- 
vide equal opportunities for school children of rich and poor 
districts alike; the need for a vast expansion in the state parks 
program; the improvement of sanitation and housing standards 
for migrant workers; more and better mental and chronic health 
facilities and sufficient manpower to operate them. Fourteen 
bills, in fact, were left over for action at the reconvening of the 
legislature on May 1o. Among them, three important appropri- 
ation measures, relating to capital outlay, mental health and 
public health, respectively, provoked inter-chamber disputes, but 
ultimately the legislature decided to appropriate $40,000,000, 
$60,000,000 and $16,000,000, respectively, for these purposes. 
With sine die adjournment on May 12, total appropriations had 
reached a record $329,500,000. 

The budget was balanced without the imposition of new taxes, 
despite an over-all total of $765,000,000 and a genera] budget 
of about $330,000,000 (both figures establishing new highs). The 
list of measures adopted included an increase in old-age pensions 
from $70 to $80 per month; the removal of the boys’ vocational 
school from its crowded quarters in Lansing; stiffer penalties 
for the distribution of obscene literature; a rewriting of the 
state milk law; the appropriation of $217,000,000 for a school-aid 
program; and the setting up of machinery to convert Wayne 
university (hitherto controlled by the city of Detroit) into a 
state institution. Among the measures rejected were bills to take 
the state out of the retail liquor business; to restore capital pun- 
ishment; to prohibit political contributions by labour unions; to 
give the vote to 18-year-olds; to provide pensions for legislators; 
to establish a $1.25 minimum wage; and to revise the industrial 
safety law. 

Governor Williams called the legislature into special session 
on June 13, to deal particularly with three issues: correction of a 
bond issue provision in the 1955 highway construction law; in- 
creases in the amount and duration of unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits; an appropriation to avert the use of convict labour 
in the completion of a new prison at Ionia. The first of these 
issues was speedily disposed of. However, the governor’s proposal 
to increase unemployment compensation benefits and to lengthen 
the maximum period met with sharp opposition. On June 15, the 
legislature adjourned for five days; on June 20, it recessed until 
July 17; on July 18, after passing a law expanding the state’s 
polio vaccination program, it recessed until Aug. 9 (two days 
after the primary election). On Aug. 10, the Republican majority, 
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cting on the suggestion of Mayor Albert E. Cobo, of Detroit, 
ho had just been nominated as their gubernatorial candidate, 
ecessed until Sept. 19 when, it was argued, “concrete figures” 
pn unemployment after the automobile industry began turning 
put its 1957 models could be obtained. On Sept. 20, adjournment 
was made until Nov. 8. 
In the Aug. 7 primary election, Democratic Governor Williams 
had no opposition in his bid for a fifth successive nomination. 
(No previous governor had served more than three terms.) More 
han 3,000,000 voters participated in the November election. 
[The outcome was a tremendous triumph for the Democratic slate. 
neaded by Gov. G. Mennen Williams. Although Pres. Dwight D. 
isenhower outdistanced his opponent, Adlai E. Stevenson. by 
ore than 350,000 votes, Governor Williams’ margin over Re- 
publican Albert E. Cobo was more than 280,000, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Philip A. Hart won re-election by a plurality of 150,000; 
‘he Democratic candidates for the four other administrative 
posts being filled outdistanced their respective opponents by 
margins ranging from 45,000 to 82,000. In contests for seats in 
he legislature, however. Republicans increased their majorities 
in the senate by one seat, in the house of representatives, by two: 
he new ratios became, respectively, 23 to 11 and 61 to 4g. In 
‘he nominally nonpartisan elections of supreme court justices, 
emocratic-sponsored Talbot Smith and George Edwards easily 
defeated their Republican-sponsored opponents. In the congres- 
sional races the Democrats re-elected incumbents in the six 
etroit districts, but lost the single out-state seat they had held 
n the previous congress, making the new ratio in the delegation 
£2 to 6. A constitutional amendment to make qualifications for 
rsons holding state legislative seats include at least 21 years 
bf age and no convictions of subversion or felonies involving 
breach of public trust, won ratification by a vote of more than 
ao. T. 
| Nonpolitical events of importance included the ending, on 
“an. 16, of a newspaper strike, involving 4,600 employees, which 
jor 46 days had forced the suspension of Detroit’s newspapers; 
ne dedication at Warren, north of Detroit, of the General 
Motors corporation’s giant new technical centre; announcement 
y the national park service of a $2,100,000, ten-year program 
or improvements in Isle Royal National park; and a disastrous 
eries of tornadoes, most calamitous of which struck suburban 
yeas of Grand Rapids in April. 
The principal state officers in 1956, in addition to Governor 
‘illiams, were: Philip A. Hart, lieutenant governor; James M. 
dare, secretary of state; Sanford A. Brown, state treasurer; 
Thomas M. Kavanagh, attorney general; Frank S. Szymanski, 
ppointed auditor general to succeed Victor M. Targonski, who 
ad been named circuit judge in Wayne county. 


Education.—As of Sept. 30, 1955, public elementary school enrolment 
Pa 901,687 with 29,573 teachers; public secondary school enrolment 483,- 

72, with 18,857 teachers. There were 3.475 public school districts. In- 
ititutions of collegiate rank numbered 61, with a combined enrolment of 
17.150. The superintendent of public instruction in 1956 was Clair L. 
‘aylor. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.—— 
“he department of social welfare reported that during the fiscal year July 
955—June 1956 the monthly average assistance loads and the total ex- 
yvenditures for assistance were: 


Monthly average Annual 


Program case load total payments 
¢ld-age assistance (persons). . - + + + + + © PAP fav A $49,371,342.90 
d dacendent Liuaces (families). . - + + = 19,157 26,295,651.10 
| (children) . aT: 48,097 agri ae 
d to the blind (persons) . - + + + fe 1,784 ea 
dto the disabled (persons) .- ++ > 2,418 arp er ae 
seneral assistance (cases). . + + ++ + + 4 17,061 ' ; F 

; (Garena) ¢ 5 6) 5 GS Ge eS 46,123 


; ry 

ee o, there were 906 children who were wards of the state 
Lider Sheree of the Michigan Children’s institute, As of ies au 
ate 35 blind persons were employed at the Michigan Employment oe 
on for the Blind. The boys’ vocational school was caring for 393 socially 
aladjusted boys; the girls’ training school had an enrolment of 299 gir 
The various state institutions of correction and their populations as ol 
une 1956 were as follows: State Prison of Southern Michigan, 5,931; 
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Michigan reformatory, 1,467; Marquette Branch prison, 992; Detroit 
House of Correction, 529 (male, 159; female, 370); Cassidy Lake Tech- 
nical school, 226; eleven prison camps, 939. Total expenditures of the 
department of corrections amounted to $14,304,916.00. 


_ Communications. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, the state 
highway department expended $89,369,633 for road and bridge construc- 
tion, including the cost of rights-of-way, but not including engineering and 
administrative costs; 1,207 of the 9,273 mi. comprising the state trunk- 
line system were placed under contract for construction, reconstruction or 
Improvement. During the same period, the department expended $22,086,- 
148 for road and bridge maintenance. During the fiscal year, the five ships 
operated by the state highway department across the Straits of Mackinac 
between the two peninsulas of the state transported 905,543 motor vehicles 
and 1,958,683 passengers in addition to the vehicle operators. The total 
receipts were $3,116,557.50. 

Railroad mileage in the state (1952) was 6,807. 


Banking and Finance.—As of June 30, 1956, 332 state banks had total 
assets of $4,018,007,439.89; two industrial banks, $3,871,721.84; one 
private bank, $383,632.95; five trust companies, $14,330,191.77. Total 
assets of 77 national banks in Michigan on June 30 were $4,160,207,000. 
There were 38 state-chartered building and loan and savings and loan as- 
sociations, with 19 branch offices for a total of 57 service offices: their 
total assets were $340,102,759. As of the same date, there were 36 federal 
chartered associations, with 27 branch offices, making a total of 63 service 
offices, and having total assets of $693,182,357. 

The cash balance in the treasury on June 30 was $202,259,175.99. The 
gross and net state debt was $231,107,058.06; there were no sinking funds. 


Table |.—Leading Agricultural Products of Michigan 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
Corn, bu. 101,184,000 93,186,000 68,524,000 
Wheat, bu. 30,474,000 27,966,000 32,105,000 
Oats, bu. 35,805,000 58,212,000 50,830,000 
Barley, bu.. 2,852,000 3,468,000 3,467,000 
Rye, bu. a4 775,000 600,000 847,000 
Sugar beets, tons . 724,000 885,000 658,000 
Potatoes, all, cwt. . 7,871,000 5,631,000 7,766,000 
Late summer, cwt. . 671,000 735,000 700,000* 
Rall cwite. geben isan s 7,200,000 4,896,000 7,066,000* 
Beans, dry (100-Ib. bags). . 5,522,000 4,668,000 3,678,000 
Soybeanss bun? 164" stand cide, pote 3,870,000 3,036,000 1,897,000 
Halyrrcll) tonswaeucucumea ccm tacts: vomictce 3,681,000 3,367,000 3,536,000 
Apples, commercial, bu. oueo 10,700,000 7,500,000 7,108,000 
Peaches, bu. . 2,650,000 2,300,000 3,550,000 
Pears;sDUned chictue to Ushi rele 1,250,000 950,000 740,000 
Cherries, sweet, tons . 9,200 7,500 6,370 
Cherries, sour, ton . 55,000 71,000 62,450 
Plomsatonsia. Rule) he 4,900 5,200 5,680 
Grapes, tons . 5 60,000 23,500 32,890 
*1949-54 average. 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table t.—Principal Industries of Michigan 
Value Value 
added by added by 
Salaries manu- manu- 
All and wages facture facture 
employees 1954 1954 1953 
1954 (in 000s) {in 000s) (in 000s) 
Food and kindred products. . . .. 57,279 $241,635 $511,871 $434,480 
Apparel and related products ee 10,235 32,579 52,046 57,632 
Lumber and products (except furniture) . 14,775 45.328 73,651 91,407 
Furniture and fixtures . . . 2 2 2 « « 21,021 87,783 143,695 150,727 
Paper and allied products . a8 29,998 136,253 Oaths 259,404 
Printing and publishing industries . 26,981 133,308 222,183 179,780 
Chemicals and allied products ... - 39,158 192,909 499,768 432,630 
Robber products... . 6 + » « ss 12,531 62,811 105,538 107,383 
Leather and leather products ... - 4,245 15,608 26,051 32,756 
Stone, clay and glass products . 18,009 81,029 147,357 171,667 
Primary metal industries. . . - +--+ + 76,985 382,535 653,930 789,953 
Fabricated metal products. . ay 93,354 458,776 737,030 929,830 
Machinery (except electrical). . . 164,312 884,786 1,484,114 1,650,000 
Electrical machinery. ole 21,430 92,705 156,441 161,713 
Transportation equipment . 376,785 1,889,074 3,286,636 3,726,365 
Instruments and related products 9,277 43,669 80,755 = 
Miscellaneous manufactures .. +. «+ + 24,801 107,090 204,869 453,985 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufactures, preliminary report 


Table II._—Principal Mineral Products of Michigan 
(Short tons, except as noted) 
1953 1954* 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
iii Oecd Ot $286,487,000 $2 80,150,000; 
Cement (bbl.) . . .- 15,853,000 41,860,000 16,712,000 45,692,000 
Clays! <ieene ere 1,646,000 1,686,000 1,871,000 1,919,000 
Coket . 3,220,000 49,518,000 2,309,000 41,289,000 
Copper 24,000 13,832,000 24,000 13,920,000 
Gypsum 1,447,000 4,091,000 1,693,000 5,036,000 
onloremeenenneey ae ea 1:4, 9/110;000 94,692,000 10,874,000 70,005,000 
eR eee meth y g Eee ont rs 
i mpounds . 7 ’ ' ’ , ’ 

gral ces (000 cu. fft.). 7,774,000 1,275,000 6,962,000 1,239,000 
Featiameres jot, felbei ner * 25,000 257,000 28,000 429,000 
Petroleum (bbl.) . . . - 12,285,000 35,870,000 12,028,000 35,600,000 
Saiti Aik Cee 5,127,000 22,172,000 5,064,000 29,397,000 
Sand and gravel. .« 30,460,000 23,171,000 32,041,000 25,516,000 
Stonome mare) ast eee 21, 0;000 17,640,000 27,758,000 ea eh i 
Other minerals. . . + « 3.80 25,349,000 oes 29,088,00 


*Preliminary. {Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clay 
and stone. {Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Agriculture-—Estimated production of ten major field crops in 1956 was 


2% above the 1945-54 average, but 5% below the high outturn of A296. 
The indicated total tonnage of the seven fruit crops was one-fifth a Ae 
average and one-fourth above 1955. The field grain tonnage was ip aes 
to be 15% below the 1955 record production, reflecting mostly the nye: 
oat acreage and yield. There were near-record crops of apples, grapes an 
pears. 

Manufacturing.—Michigan’s chief industry, automobile manufacturing, 
experienced a considerable decline in production during 1956, parneuleny 
during the early and middle months of the year. For the first, ees ee 
total production was 25% lower than for the corresponding period in 1955. 
Unemployment was accordingly high, approximately 200,000 in the auto- 
mobile industry alone, over a considerable period, but tending to decrease 
somewhat in the fall. CL: Wes NY) 

Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
minerals produced in Michigan in 1953 and 1954 whose value exceeded 
$100,000. In 1954 Michigan was first among the states in salt output with 
25% of the national total, second in iron ore output, third in bromine, stone 
and titanium output. The state rated 14th in the value of its mineral out- 
put, with 2.01% of the U.S. total. 

Encyciop“p1aA BriraNNnica Firms.—Middle States (2nd ed.) (1955). 


Microbiology: sce BAcTERIOLOGY. 
Micronesia: sce MARSHALL, CAROLINE AND MarRIANA ISLANDS. 


. - The year 1956 was one of the 
Middle Eastern Affairs. most eventful years in the re- 
cent history of the middle east. The previous year had weakened 
the western position in the eastern Mediterranean, because the 
conflict between Greece and Turkey regarding the future of the 
island of Cyprus disrupted the Balkan alliance between Greece, 
Turkey and Yugoslavia. This conflict continued unabated 
throughout the year 1956. The weakening of the Balkan alliance 
undermined also the strength of NATO (the North Atlantic 
Treaty organization) in the middle east, for in the Cyprus dis- 
pute Britain and Turkey on the one hand and Greece on the other 
hand occupied opposite sides, though ali three were members of 
NATO. Nor did the Middle East Defense organization (MEDO), 
to which Britain, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan and Turkey belong, show 
in 1956 any effective progress. The organization was conceived to 
form a connecting link with the Atlantic alliance in the west 
through Turkey, and with the Southeast Asia Treaty organiza- 
tion (SEATO) to the southeast through Pakistan, and so to com- 
plete the system of western defense. The premier of Iraq, Nuri 
es-Said, was regarded as the most reliable friend of the west in 
the Arab world. At the beginning of 1956 there had heen hope 
that other middle eastern Arab countries would join and 
strengthen the MEDO, but this hope was not realized. 

Opposition to the Middle East Defense Organization.— 
The leadership of opposition to MEDO—i.e., opposition to a 
prowestern attitude among the Arabs—was assumed in the mid- 
dle east by Egypt. Under Egyptian pressure the two most prob- 
able candidates for joining MEDO, Lebanon and Jordan, refused 
their co-operation. To counteract Iraq, Egypt entered into mili- 
tary pacts with Syria and Saudi Arabia. By a treaty signed in 
Damascus, Syria, on Oct. 20, 1955, Egypt and Syria established 
a joint command for peacetime and wartime of all their forces, 
including the troops stationed on the Palestine frontiers. The 
commander in chief of the unified command was to be responsible 
to a supreme council composed of the ministers of foreign affairs 
and defense of the two countries. Later in the same month a 
similar agreement was concluded between Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia. In a meeting which took place in Dec. 1955 in Riyadh, 
the capital of Saudi Arabia, under the chairmanship of King 
Saud, it was decided to appoint Maj. Gen. Abd el-Hakim Amer, 
Egyptian war minister, as commander in chief of the joint forces. 

The struggle for Arab leadership between Egypt and Iraq 
centred in the beginning of 1956 on the kingdom of Jordan. 
Jordan’s ruler was a cousin of the king of Iraq, and Jordan had 
had throughout its existence close treaty relations with Great 
Britain, from which Jordan received an annual subsidy of about 
$33,000,000. A British effort to make Jordan adhere to the 
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MEDO led to nation-wide riots which forced the Jordanian gov- 
ernment to affirm its opposition to joining any western-sponsored 
alliance. As a result of popular pressure the British command- 
ing officer of the Jordanian Arab legion, John (later Sir John) 
Bagot Glubb, was abruptly dismissed on March 2, 1956. With 
this step the formerly very great British influence in Jordan came 
practically to an end. The new commander of the Arab legion, 
Gen. Radi Inab, inclined toward close co-operation with Syria 
and Egypt. 

The Iraqi minister of the interior, Said Kazaz, the most in- 
fluential member of the cabinet after the premier, explained 
Iraq’s position in an interview on April 3, 1956; he said that 
Iraq felt more strongly than any other Arab state the danger 
of communism, because it was situated much closer to the “iron 
curtain.” He believed that antiwestern feeling in Iraq was found 
only among a small minority and that it was caused by the Pales- 
tine problem. “The work of responsible people is to defend the 
country from Communists and from Zionism,” Said Kazaz de- 
clared. “As long as you have 1,000,000 refugees living in misery, 
the feeling will exist and will gain strength. This is the root of 
all recent disorder in the middle east.” In order to mitigate the 
bitter tensions between Israel and its Arab neighbours and to 
help stabilize the turbulent middle east, the secretary-general of 
the United Nations, Dag Hammarskjéld, in the spring of 1956 
visited the middle east on behalf of the United Nations. 

Communist Influence in the Middle East.—The growing 
prestige of Egypt as potential leader of the Arab world was 
strengthened by the support which the Soviet Union gave to the — 
Egyptian premier (later president), Gamal Abdel Nasser. Nasser 
originally followed a policy of neutralism; he rejected any ties 
to the western powers and hoped—co-ordinating his efforts with . 
those of India and Yugoslavia—to maintain a balance of power 
between the western world and the Soviet bloc. During 1956, 
however, Egypt became more and more estranged from the west 
and drew more closely to the communist orbit. Egypt had hoped 
for some time to receive arms from the west, but when these 
arms were not forthcoming Egypt accepted armaments from 
communist-dominated countries. With the armaments, techni- 
cians and instructors from communist lands arrived. Simultane- 
ously Egypt’s trade with eastern Europe and with communist 
China expanded, and many cultural missions were exchanged 
between Egypt and communist countries. Encouraged by com- 
munist sympathies as well as by those of other Asian and Afri- 


lan peoples, Nasser became the chief mover in a campaign to 
ust all western influence from the middle east. 
Egypt formed the centre of moral and material support for 
he North African movements of independence from France. In 
956 the French position in North Africa became seriously un- 
ermined. France had to recognize the sovereignty of its former 
jrotectorates Tunisia and Morocco, which became members of 
he United Nations, while in Algeria great French military ef- 
orts were unable to suppress the widespread Arab revolt and 
p re-establish orderly French rule. Similarly the tenuous rem- 
ants of British influence in the middle east, which had been 
jominant there in the period between World Wars I and II, prac- 
ically vanished with the evacuation of the last British troops 
om the Suez Canal Zone and with the removal of British 
} adership from the Jordanian Arab legion. Nasser, on the other 
nd, was indefatigable in his efforts to strengthen his leadership 
a the Arab and Mohammedan world. The new Egyptian con- 
citution of 1956 for the first time proclaimed Egypt to be an 
integral part of the Arab world. 

| Nasser regarded Egypt as the keystone of an Arab federation 
acluding all the lands from Morocco to the border of Iran and 
com the Mediterranean in the north to the southern borders of 
ne Sudan, and although both Morocco and Iraq were hesitant 
p recognize Nasser’s leadership, his position was enhanced by 
ae new strength which the Egyptian army had gained with 
pmmunist help and by the establishment of the joint command 
‘hich united the armies of Syria and Saudi Arabia under Egyp- 
n leadership. 
The Suez Canal Conflict.—Nasser’s regime had hoped for 
estern financial help for the building of a high dam at Aswan to 
arness the Nile river in an effort to expand Egypt’s agricultural 
‘ea and thus to combat the poverty of the Egyptian masses. 
ilthough this western help had been promised, the United States 
sruptly withdrew its offer, and with similar abruptness the 
egyptian government surprised the world by seizing full control 
F the Suez canal on July 26, 1956, and announced that profits 
om the waterway would be used to build the high dam at 
swan. Nasser promised that the stockholders of the Universal 
uez Maritime Canal company, mostly French and British, would 
2 repaid and that the great waterway would be kept safely open 
pr international navigation. Nasser’s announcement of the 
szure of the Suez canal provoked sharp protest from Great 
ritain and France. The protest was directed not so much against 
e nationalization of the assets of the Suez Canal company as 
gainst the unilateral control of the internationally important 
waterway by Egypt alone. The Suez Canal company was or- 
xaized in Egypt in 1856 under a franchise to build the canal 
ad to operate it until 1968, when all its assets were to pass to 
ypt. In a convention signed at Constantinople in 1888 all the 
eat powers joined in guaranteeing the free, open and secure use 
“the canal without discrimination, for all time. 

In a joint statement of Aug. 2, 1956, the United States, Britain 
ad France did not question Egypt’s right to exercise full sover- 
nty over the canal zone, including the right of nationalization 
* foreign property. But they expressed their apprehension that 
yptian operation of the canal threatened the freedom and se- 
arity of passage through it. The British government, in order 
1, assure the continuity of the operation of the canal as guar- 
ateed by the convention of Oct. 29, 1888, consistent with legiti- 
ate Egyptian interests, sent out an invitation for a conference 
‘ all interested countries to meet in London on Aug. 16, 1956. 
enty-two nations participated in this conference, and 18 of 
em agreed to ask Egypt to enter into negotiations for the es- 
blishment of an international agency to operate the canal. 
>ur countries—the U.S.S.R., India, Indonesia and Ceylon—re- 
ised to join in the decision. The 18 nations selected a committee 
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of five under the chairmanship of Robert Gordon Menzies, the 
Australian prime minister, to visit Cairo and to negotiate with 
Egypt. The mission failed in its purpose. The Egyptian govern- 
ment insisted that Egypt was willing and able to control the Suez 
canal operation alone and to guarantee not only free passage but 
also smooth transit for all ships. The resignation of French, 
British and other European pilots seemed to weaken Egypt’s 
position, but by the end of September the expectation of the 
Egyptian government of being able to handle the canal traffic 
seemed borne out by the fact that the convoys were running 
smoothly through the shallow and narrow waterway under the 
guidance of mostly Egyptian pilots. 

France and Britain took a very serious view of Egypt’s action. 
France especially was worried lest the much-increased prestige 
of Nasser throughout the Arab world would make the main- 
tenance of French rule in North Africa more difficult. French 
and British circles demanded energetic action. Both countries 
concentrated armed forces in the middle east. The United States 
tried to achieve the common purpose of assuring international 
operation of the waterway by peaceful means, and if need be by 
economic pressure. Upon the suggestion of the United States, 
representatives of the 18 governments that joined in the pro- 
posals submitted by Menzies to, and rejected by, the Egyptian 
government, met in London on Sept. 19, 1956, and decided to 
establish a Suez Canal Users’ association. This association, it 
was declared, had the purpose to promote safe, orderly, efficient 
and economical transit through the canal of vessels of member 
nations; to seek the co-operation of the Egyptian authorities 
for this purpose; to receive and disperse revenues from the dues 
which any users of the canal might pay to the association; and 
finally to study means that might render it feasible to reduce 
dependence by the seafaring nations on the canal. At the same 
time the two main parties to the issue—the British and French 
governments, on the one hand, and Egypt on the other hand— 
informed the United Nations Security council of the situation 
that had arisen. The matter was under the consideration of the 
United Nations when, on October 29, 1956, Israeli forces started 
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“THE CHALLENGE,” a 1956 cartoon by Haynie of the Greensboro Daily 
News (N.C.) 
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an invasion of Egypt and within a few days drove across the 
Sinai peninsula almost to the Suez canal. (For these and sub- 
sequent events, see SUEZ CANAL CONFLICT; UnitEp NATIONS.) 

Arab Unity.—Most observers believed that there lay ahead 
in the middle east a long period of instability, which might prove 
dangerous to western interests, while the Soviet Union could 
only gain from it. In 1956 the Russians seemed to have achieved 
what they had hoped for during the last century, a strong foot- 
hold in the strategically important middle eastern area. Of even 
greater significance for the future was the effect upon the mid- 
dle eastern peoples of the position which the U.S.S.R. had as- 
sumed as spokesman for their interests; thus the Russians had 
come to be regarded as the friends of Egypt and of the Arab 
world. The conflict between Egypt and the western countries 
had solidified Arab support of Egypt; the long-sought goal of 
Arab unity, though not yet achieved, seemed nearer at the end 
of 1956 than at any preceding time. The accord for united ac- 
tion signed between Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia in Cairo in 
March 1956 was strengthened in many ways during the suceed- 
ing months. A military alliance between Egypt, Saudi Arabia and 
Yemen was signed in Jidda, Saudi Arabia, on April 21. In 
September Nasser flew again to Saudi Arabia to meet there with 
Saudi Arabian and Syrian leaders. The communiqué issued after 
the conference stated that “It gave a great deal of its attention 
to consolidating Arab security, warding off the Israeli threat 
and taking such steps as to complete the Arab policy drawn up 
in Cairo so that its implementation may continue with resolute- 
ness and determination. .. . The conference supports Egypt fully 
in every attitude she takes and also backs Egypt’s declared 
readiness to reach peaceful settlement that would safeguard 
Egypt’s national interests and conform with the aims of the 
United Nations.” 

In mid-September King Saud of Arabia and the young King 
Faisai of Iraq met for the first time, and the meeting was be- 
lieved to prepare for a reconciliation of and future co-operation 
between the two dynasties, which for many decades had been 
separated by a bitter family feud. One of the main elements 
cementing Arab unity at the end of 1956 was the Arab coun- 
tries’ growing fear of and hostility toward Israel and their desire 
to come to the help of Jordan in its conflict with Israel. At the 
end of Sept. 1956 the unrest on the Israel-Jordan frontier again 
reached dangerous dimensions and aggravated the general unrest 
in the middle east; thus in 1956 the area promised to form one 
of the west’s chief concerns and the main immediate battleground 
between western and Soviet interests. 

Nor was the problem of Cyprus brought nearer to a solution by 
the end of 1956. The talks which the British governor general, 
Field Marshal Sir John Harding, had conducted for five months 
were terminated without success at the end of February, and 
on March g Archbishop Makarios (g.v.), the political and spirit- 
ual leader of the Greek community on the island, was arrested 
and deported by the British government, which suspected him 
of backing the terrorists in Cyprus. The Turkish government con- 
tinued to oppose strongly any step by which Britain would sur- 
render its sovereignty over Cyprus. It regarded such a step not 
only as a threat to the position of the Turkish minority in the 
formerly Turkish possession but even more as a threat to the 
strategic security of nearby Turkey. A change in the political 
status of Cyprus, the Turks claimed, would upset the delicate 
balance established by the treaty of Lausanne, which after many 


centuries of bitter conflict had made peace between Greece and 
Turkey possible. 


BrBLi0GRAPHY.—Ruth Nanda Anshen (ed.), Mid-East World C 

; is tal - ent 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow (New York, 1956): Charles Malik “Call 
to Action in the Near East,” Foreign Affairs (July 1956); C. L. Stiebersce 
“Implications of the Suez Argument,” New York Times (Oct. 1 1956). 
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MIGRATION—MIGRATORY LABOUR 


ENcCYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA Fitms,—The Middle East (1955); Plan 
ning Our Foreign Policy (problems of the middle east) (1955). 


Migration: sce ImmicRATION, EMIGRATION AND NATURALIZA- 
TION; REFUGEES. 


. The migration of workers from state to 
Migratory Labour. state to plant, cultivate and harvest the 
agricultural crops of the United States began about the beginning 
of the 2oth century. But it was not until World War I that mi- 
grants began to be recognized as a significant source of seasonal 
farm labour. In the beginning, single men followed the grain and 
the fruit harvests of the middle west and the west coast. Later the 
migratory group began to include families, and many destitute 
dust-bowl farm families became migrants in the 1930s. During 
World War II the demand for seasonal workers increased and 
southern Negroes and their families swelled the ranks of the 
migrant workers. 

There is no accurate count of agricultural migrants, but it was 
estimated that in 1956 there were in the United States approxi- 
mately 650,000 migrant workers and their families, including 
Americans of Mexican origin, Negroes, Puerto Ricans and, in 
smaller numbers, native whites. Of these it was estimated that 
about 150,000 were nonworkers; :.€., young children and aged 
persons. Relatively large-scale specialized agricultural produc- 
tion requires during short peak seasons more workers than can be 
recruited locally. The migrant helps to fill this gap. Among the 
crops for which migrants are used in large numbers are cotton, 
sugar beets, and small fruits and vegetables, such as strawberries, 
asparagus and beans. The migrants are recruited through the 
Farm Placement division of the state employment services, 
through crew leaders who contract to supply a series of employers 
with needed labour, or directly by the farmer himself. 

There are four principal routes of migration in the United 
States: one along the east coast starting in Florida and moving 
with the fruit and vegetable crops as far north as New York and 
back to Florida. Another begins in Texas and travels to the north 
central and mountain states for work in sugar beets and in the 
vegetable and fruit harvests, returning to Texas in the late fall. 
The third route also begins in Texas and moves westward to the 
cotton fields of Texas and California and back to Texas for winter 
crops. The fourth, a west coast line, flows from southern Cali- 
fornia to Oregon and Washington, and back again to southern 
California in the late fall. 

Migrant agricultural workers labour under many disadvan- 
tages. Their work is irregular, subject to interruptions caused by 
weather and crop conditions. They work for many employers for 
short periods. They lack the protection of labour laws. They 
do not have the protection of workmen’s compensation laws if 
they are injured at work or of unemployment insurance if they 
are out of work. They must travel long distances during the sea- 
son, and their transportation is often by truck, uncomfortable 
and frequently unsafe. Housing for the seasonal worker is often 
unsatisfactory and inadequate, and they have no choice as to 
where they will live. Too often the migrant and his family are 
crowded into labour camps, without adequate sanitary facilities, 
screens or proper cooking equipment. The health, welfare and 
other community services available to the community are usually 
denied to the migrant because of the restrictions of residence 
laws. 

One of the most serious aspects of migratory labour is the 
effect upon the children. To eke out low family earnings, even 
very young children work in the fields with their parents. Al 
though the employment of children under 16 years during school 
hours has been reduced appreciably by the enforcement of the 
Fair Labor Standards act and the child-labour laws of some states, 
neither the federal act nor most state laws apply to employment 


tside school hours. Moving from place to place during the 
re year, the children’s educational progress is impeded. Some 
tes receive these children in the public schools but in some 
nonresident children are not admitted and in others the com- 
or school law is not enforced for migrants because of the 
k of school facilities, difficulties of adjusting the school cur- 
wlum, or because of an unwillingness to have the migrant 
ag in the local schools. At best most of them are retarded 
heir school progress; at worst they receive no schooling at all. 
in 1950, Pres. Harry S. Truman appointed the President’s 
n mission on Migratory Labor. The report and recommenda- 
ns submitted by this committee greatly stimulated interest in 
| migrant. 
in 1950 the National Council on Agricultural Life and Labor 
8 organized by church, labour and farm groups to serve as a 
ring house on the problems of migrants and to encourage ac- 
n in behalf of the migrant on the part of federal and state 
islatures. 
n 1954, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower appointed the President’s 
mmittee on Migratory Labor. This is a continuing committee 
cabinet status with a work group made up of representatives 
‘he departments represented on the committee. The objective 
this committee is to provide a co-ordinated federal approach 
| the full utilization of existing resources in the extension of 
grams and services for migrants. In addition to its co-ordinat- 
‘function, the committee through its working group deals with 
cific problems such as housing and transportation. In 1956 
ested standards for labour camp codes and for safe trans- 
tation were developed and made available to the states as a 
le for action. The committee through its constituent federal 
neies worked closely with the state agencies and with other 
rested groups in other ways to improve the working and 
fig conditions of migrants and their families. 
y 1956, 12 states had official state migratory labour commit- 
.. In a few of the other states, though no official committee 
| been appointed, there had been governmental investigations 
recommendations that resulted in some community action. 
nany states throughout the country state agencies co-operated 
% county or local committees in developing programs to meet 
‘rants’ needs and many communities planned and carried 
such programs on their own initiative. These actions provided 
e evidence that a beginning had been made in breaking down 
| indifference to migrants. (B. McC.) 


bank Memorial Fund: see SocieETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


ke see DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


(1892- ), cardinal and primate 
ndszenty, Joseph of Hungary, was freed from Com- 
1ist captivity in 1956 after eight years of imprisonment. He 
released on Oct. 30 by Hungarian revolutionary forces dur- 
their abortive revolt against soviet control. Almost imme- 
ely, however, the cardinal was forced to take refuge in the 
embassy at Budapest, Hung., when soviet troops overran 
& gary, ruthlessly crushed the rebellion and installed a new pro- 
scow puppet government. 

»seph Cardinal Mindszenty was born March 29, 1892, at 
nimindszent, Hung., of peasant parents, adopting his surname 
a his native town; his family name was Pehm. Ordained to 
priesthood in 1915, he was named bishop of Veszprém, Hung., 
farch 1944 and archbishop of Strigonia (Esztergom) the fol- 
ng October. He was created cardinal, with 31 others, at the 
istory of Feb. 18, 1946, in Rome, It. During World War II 
ad,defied the German occupational authorities and had been 
ii-isoned for four months in 1944 for speaking against the nazi- 
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sponsored government of Hungary. Under the communist regime 
that seized control of Hungary in 1947, Cardinal Mindszenty 
was to undergo worse treatment. On Dec. 26, 1948, he was ar- 
rested on charges of treason and “espionage on behalf of the 
imperialists” and subjected to six weeks of interrogation. After a 
mock trial in Budapest in Feb. 1949 he was sentenced to life 
imprisonment by the Communist tribunal in Budapest. In 1955 
he was reportedly offered his freedom in return for a promise not 
to preach publicly in Hungary, but he declined. Following his 
liberation, he appealed to the United Nations for immediate aid 
to Hungary against Soviet oppression, declaring that “a man who 
is drowning needs (more than) messages.” 


Mineral and Metal Production and Prices. 


After the fine record experienced in 1955 in the production of 
minerals and metals in the United States, a levelling off was ex- 
pected in some quarters. However, with respect to many com- 
modities, including all of the principal metals, production in 
1956 was even greater than in 1955. There was increased demand 
for all of the main metals, such as aluminum, copper, lead, zinc, 
iron and steel. Aluminum consumption had in fact become so 
large that the search for new sources of bauxite was greatly ac- 
celerated. On July 16, 1956, the U.S. extended the suspension on 
duty of bauxite for another two-year period. 

Canadian interests were proceeding with expansion of the 
Jamaican bauxite facilities at a cost of $28,000,000, to meet the 
needs of the Kitimat smelter. Jamaica’s target was 543,000 tons 
annually by 1957. 

In India, there was activity, both government and private, 
in all kinds of mineral production, especially petroleum, but also 
manganese, iron, coal and steel. 

The feasibility of building an alumina reduction plant on the 
Coroni river in Venezuela was being studied. 

The demand for copper remained strong during the year, and 
the United States was trying to improve its techniques of treat- 
ing and mining its low-grade copper ores. This policy extended 
also to iron, manganese and lead. 

Studies were made on mineral taxation and many tax proposals 
were examined by the U.S. bureau of mines in co-operation with 
the treasury department to determine their effects on mineral 
industries. 

There were many strikes in the various metal plants and mines 
but none seriously interfered with the total output for the year. 
At one time a strike idled about 40% of the aluminum capacity, 
and production was said to have been reduced by 59,000 tons, 
but before the end of 1956 some of this was made up. The strikes 
were settled and new three-year pacts were made in the copper, 
zinc, lead and aluminum plants. There was also a steel strike 
which shut down 90% of the mills during the month of July. 

It was believed that mergers of the coal companies would bene- 
fit both operators as well as workers. This was a new viewpoint 
for labour but such mergers would lessen competition within 
the industry and enable it to present a united front. The coal 
industry faced increasing competition from gas and oil fuels as 
well as from atomic energy and water power. 

Copper prices were highest in 1955 since 1865, and they rose 
still higher in 1956. Prices of most of the other mineral and 
metal commodities also rose during the year. 

An excellent table on world production of minerals by hemi- 
spheres (eastern and western) was compiled in the division of 
foreign activities of the U.S. bureau of mines (see Mineral Trade 
Notes, Jan. 1956). 

(See also GEOLOGICAL SuRvEY, U.S.; and separate articles on 


the various mineral commodities for further details.) 
re 18, 186) 
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MINERALOGY 


Table [l.—Mineral and Metal Prices in 1956 


(a) Per pound of base metal contained. (b) Per pound of contained Mo, f.o.b. Climax, plus cost of containers. (c) Per pound of V2O; contained. 


of alloy. (e) Not quoted. 


: During the year 1956 the following new min- 
Mineralogy. erals were described: nekoite, a calcium sili- 
cate, Ca3S,g02,Hj., from Crestmore, Calif., by J. A. Gard and 
H. F. W. Taylor( Mineralogical Magazine, xxxi:15—20 [London]) ; 
tavorite, hydrous lithium iron phosphate, LiFe(PO,)(OH) and 
barbosalite, hydrous iron phosphate, Fe’Fe’”’)(PO,4)2(OH)», 
both from the Sapucaia mine, Minas Gerais, Braz., by M. L. 
Lindberg and W. T. Pecora (American Mineralogist, 40:952- 
966); abernathyite, a uranium mineral, K(UO,)(AsO,).4H.0, 
from the Fuemrol No. 2 mine, Emery county, Utah, by M. E. 
Thompson, Blanche Ingram and E. B. Gross (ibid., 41:82- 
go); osumilite, a complex silicate, from Sakkabira, Kyusyu, Jap., 
by Akoho Miyashiro (ibid., 41:104-116); coffinite, a uranous 
silicate, probably U(Si0,),..(OH)4,, from uranium deposits in 
the Colorado plateau, by L. S. Stieff, T. W. Stern and A. M. Sher- 
wood (ibid., 41 :675-688). 

The third and fourth parts of the interesting “Jade Story— 
European” by Elsie Ruff were published in Journal of Gemmol- 
ogy, vol. v, pp. 41-152 and 274-291 (London, Eng.). In his arti- 
cle “Emerald” (ibid., vol. v, pp. 185-221), Robert Webster dis- 
cussed in great detail the lore, nature, occurrences and the 
imitation and synthesis of the gem mineral. The results of a com- 
prehensive investigation of the mineral chalcedony were reported 
by C. R. Pelto (American Journal of Science, vol. 254, pp. 32- 
50). The high temperature and pressure methods developed by 
the General Electric company were applied and were described by 
R. H. Wentorf, Jr., in “The Formation of Gore Mountain Garnet 
and Hornblende” (ibid., vol. 254, pp. 418-419). 
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The following texts were published: Mineral Facts and Pro 
lems, Bureau of Mines Bulletin 556 (Washington, D.C.). More 
than 50 authorities contributed to this encyclopedic volume 
The Microstructures of Diamond Surfaces, by S. Tolansky (Lo 
don); Petrographic Mineralogy, by E. E. Wahistrom (New 
York); Microscopic Petrography, by E. W. Heinrich (N V 
York); My Hobby Is Collecting Rocks and Minerals, by Dl 
Jensen (New York) ; Echt Oder Synthetisch?, by K. F. Chudobé 
and E. J. Giibelin (Stuttgart, Germany). ; 
The November—December, 1955, issue of the American Mi 
eralogist (40:945-1155) was dedicated by his colleagues am 
friends to Edward Henry Kraus of the University of Michiga 
on the occasion of his 80th birthday in recognition of his servi 
to mineralogy, the Mineralogical Society of America, and 
University of Michigan. Kraus was chairman of the organizatio 
committee and first president of the Mineralogical Society 
America, and its honorary president since 1954. Aside from 
dedication article by W. F. Hunt (pp. 945-951), the publicati 
also contained other articles on a wide range of subjects. 
Arthur F. Buddington of Princeton university was selected 
receive in 1956 the Washington A. Roebling Medal of the Mil 
eral Society of America. The society also designated Julian 
Goldsmith of The University of Chicago as the recipient of 
annual award for 1955 for meritorious achievement by a youn 
scientist, and George C. Kennedy of the Institute of Geophys 
of the University of California at Los Angeles for the 195 
award. (See also MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRIC 


(E. H. Kr.y 


e 
ming: see MINERAL AND METAL Propucrion AND PRICES. 
also under various minerals. 


nnesota oe central state, admitted to the union on 
. y 11, 1858, Minnesota includes the northern- 
st land in the United States—the northwest angle. Minnesota 
ariously known as the “land of the sky-blue waters,” “land of 
ooo lakes,” “North Star state” and “Gopher state.” The water 
a covers 4,059 sq.mi. of its total area of 84,068 sq.mi. Popu- 
on: (July 1, 1956, est.) 3,241,000; (1950 census) 2,982,483, 
| hich 54% lived in cities of 2,500 or more. The three largest 
es were (1950 pop.): Minneapolis 521,718; St. Paul, the capi- 
city, 311,349; Duluth 104,511. Next in size were Roch- 
pr 29,885; St. Cloud 28,410; Winona 25,031; and Austin 
[700. 
istory.—Minnesota’s economy, particularly industrial de- 
jopment, was marked by steady expansion during 1956. Though 
prices remained depressed, gross farm income maintained 
evel about $8,000,000 above that of 1955 as the year drew to 
ose. Personal income reached an all-time high at $5,500,000,- 
», an increase of 7% over the previous year. Nonagricultural 
loyment also set a record of 918,000 in Sept. 1956. In 1950 
dollar value of manufactures exceeded cash farm receipts 
| the first time in the state’s history. The spread in favour of 
ufactures continued to widen in 1956, a clear indication that 
ufacturing was gaining a more influential position in the 
e’s economy. 
Visible signs of industrial growth were the establishment of a 
: Remington Rand UNIVAC plant in St. Paul, a large Inter- 
agonal Business Machines plant in Rochester and the erection 
1 $5,000,000 plant in Breckenridge of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
., for processing soybeans and flax. 
[he supreme court of Minnesota invalidated the major reor- 
lization act of 1955 because of a far-reaching clerical error 
the printing of the bill. Gov. Orville L. Freeman’s adminis- 
ion undertook a “Minnesota self-survey,’ a top-to-bottom 
‘vsis of the management, personnel, operating procedures 
needs of the state government. 
the general election on Nov. 6, Dwight D. Eisenhower car- 
{ Minnesota with a plurality of about 100,000 out of a total 
2 of 1,340,000. An unusual feature of the election was that 
roximately 80,000 more Minnesotans voted for state offices 
+ for president. The Democratic-Farmer Labor party suc- 
jed in re-electing all but one of the incumbents in its state 
ninistration. They were: governor, Orville L. Freeman; lieu- 
ant governor, Karl F. Rolvaag; secretary of state, Joseph L. 
oovan; attorney general, Miles Lord. The one exception was 
‘treasurer Arthur Hansen, who was defeated by a Repub- 
i, Val Bjornson. The lone Republican among the chief state 
rials, Stafford King, state auditor, and the U.S. senators, 
ward J. Thye (Rep.) and Hubert H. Humphrey (Dem.-F.L.), 
© not subject to election during 1956. All nine members 
the U.S. house of representatives from Minnesota (five 
ocratic-Farmer Labor and four Republican) were re-elected 
vere state supreme court justices Leroy E. Mattson and Wil- 
1 P. Murphy. (REW. Ez) 


ucation.— Approximately $297,194,038 was spent for education by the 
public-school districts in Minnesota for 1955-56. This amount pro- 
J for 368,885 pupils in 3,364 elementary schools, 228,078 in 658 
, 3.358 pupils in area-vocational spel, cee 
i teacher training departments. These pupils were 

OS eateries 11,393 secondary teachers, 198 


Chools, 125 teachers in junior colleges and 5 


i venue {from 
ssecondary schools, the state contributed $79,599,445 reven ) 
funds ee the state income tax. Dean M. Schweickhard was commis- 
xr of education. 
cial Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
lund 1956 about 93,758 persons received financial assistance, which 
unted to $61,362,895 for the 1956 fiscal year. As of March 31, 1956, 
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there were 18,799 children receiving services from public welfare agencies. 
hildren receiving services from physicians under the Minnesota Crippled 
Children’s program during 1954 totalled 4,782. 

About 640,000 workers were covered by the Minnesota Employment Se- 

curity law dufing 1955. Their wages amounted to $2,365,531,000 for the 
year. An estimated $21,777,921 was paid in unemployment compensation 
benefits during 1955. 
_ In Sept. 1956 the state prison and two reformatories had a total of 2,032 
inmates. June counts showed the eight state mental hospitals as having 
II,156 patients, the unit for alcoholics 196 inmates and the six units for 
mentally deficient and epileptic 5,086 patients. Gillette State Hospital 
for Crippled Children had 130 patients. As of Sept. 1956 the two special 
schools for the blind and deaf had 364 pupils. 

On June 30, 1956, 386 inmates at the state reformatory for men at St. 
Cloud were the responsibility of the Youth Conservation commission. Of 
this number, 54 were in the diagnostic centre and 332 in the reformatory 
proper. On June 30 also, there were two young women at Shakopee who 
had been committed to the Youth Conservation commission. 

In addition, there were 52 young men who had been committed through 
the criminal courts of the state who were then in residence at the Willow 
River Forestry camp, and 22 committed by the juvenile courts who were 
at the Thistledew Lake Forestry camp. 


Communications.—The systems of highways and streets maintained by 
various governmental units as of Jan. 1, 1956, totalled 122,757 mi. These 
included 11,817 mi. of state trunk highways, 43,598 mi. of county roads, 
55,437 mi. of township roads, 9,222 mi. of municipal streets in addition 
to those on the trunk highway system, and 2,683 mi. of state and national 
park, forest and institutional roads. Fiscal year (ending June 30, 1956) 
expenditures for construction and maintenance of the trunk highway system, 
including right of way, totalled $71,691,369. There being no indebtedness, 
investment of available unencumbered cash brought $1,226,313 in interest 
to the highway funds. 

As of Dec. 31, 1954, railroad main-line trackage totalled 8,328 mi. for 
the 22 railroads operating in the state. Another 4,350 mi. was reported 
for other tracks—second main line, siding, yards and switching tracks. 

Of the 436 airports in the state, 97 were municipally owned, 19 were 
public seaplane bases, 23 were public airports privately owned and one 
was a military airport—at Camp Ripley. There were also 296 private 
landing fields. 


Banking and Finance.—Minnesota’s 680 state and national banks re- 
ported total resources of $3,972,062,949 on June 30, 1956, compared with 
$3,873,249,500 for 681 banks on June 30, 1955. Represented were 499 state 
banks, 1 mutual savings bank and 3 trust companies reporting deposits of 
$1,308,079,942, an increase of $51,840,942, and resources of $1,428,055,- 
949, an increase of $60,733,949. Deposits for 177 national banks were 
$2,289,180,000, a decrease of $530,400, with resources totalling $2,544,- 
007,000, an increase of $38,079,500. 

The 76 state- and federal-chartered savings, building and loan associa- 
tions reported resources of $880,227,893 in 1956 as compared with $754,- 
298,245 the previous year. This represented 39 state-chartered associations 
with resources of $203,930,694 and 37 federal savings and loan associa- 
tions with resources of $676,297,199. 

The 352 state-chartered credit unions reported assets of $65,307,492 as 
of Dec. 31, 1955, and the federal credit unions had $4,467,984 in assets. 

Net disbursements of the state government totalled $579,466,243.51 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, compared with $532,836,605.10 in 
1955. Total state indebtedness in bonds and certificates was raised by a 
net of $264,451 during the year to $83,774,017 as of June 30, 1956. The 
four principal state trust funds totalled $283,439,639 as compared with 
$262,486,282 in 1955. Individual balances were as follows: internal im- 
provement land $394,401.88; swampland $24,485,025.73; permanent school 
$214,948,942.13; permanent university $43,611,266.55. 


Agriculture—Minnesota farmers received $1,247,344,000 during 1955 
from crops, livestock and livestock products, thereby retaining the rank 
of fifth among states. Of this total cash income, $846,495,000 came from 
the sale of livestock and livestock products, while the remainder of $401,- 
049,000 was derived from the sale of crops. 

Manufacturing.— Minnesota’s estimated manufacturing employment was 
227,746 in Sept. 1956, a 3% increase over 1955. Weekly earnings averaged 
about $79.94. Wages in manufacturing industries covered by unemployment 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Minnesota 


Indicated Average, 

Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
GormpibUseie is = seine, like 321,537,000 284,935,000 238,754,000 
Oats; DU em seine ites ef stim ow (6 171,017,000 197,948,000 193,627,000 
Barley; ibusisers fo). lel tenes 28,280,000 28,788,000 27,608,000 
Wihedt; bUits a amsuie. fo isis) Jo) e 16,599,000 12,186,000 18,579,000 
Flaxseedpibuwsicos srs 5) 10,888,000 8,008,000 12,377,000 
Potatoes, cwt. . . 2 2 2s «# « 11,183,000 8,268,000 8,839,000 
Soybeans for beans, bu.. 53,120,000 43,934,000 18,961,000 
Hay, all, tons . . «+ + 2 + « 7,691,000 7,100,000 6,243,000 
Ryenbusisc «0. ss 6 10) «6 1,410,000 1,725,000 2,204,000 
Apples, bu... 2 + 2 + es « 256,000 323,000 197,000 

Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table II.—Principal Industries of Minnesota 

Value Value 
added by added by 

All Salaries manu- manu- 

employees and wages facture facture 


1954 1954 lin 000s) 1954 lin 000s) 1953 lin 000s) 


Food end kindred products. . . - » 49,575 $199,002 $400,307 $356,578 
Stone, clay and glass products . . - 5,135 18,804 31,545 Ze2le 
Primary metal industries . . . «+ + 5,337 23,807 40,088 eres 
Fabricated metal products . 9,831 41,363 73,089 88,18 
Machinery (except electrical) . . . - eee blo ere tie 
trical machinery. . . - - « = 5 - ; 3 
Rok ep oiareg cy ae ee) 75,809 107,701 119,176 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufactures, preliminary report. 
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Table IIl.— Mineral Production of Minnesota 


(Short tons) 
1953 1954t om 
Mineral Quantity Value vantity alue 
Morales, eae ae ie $542,545,000 : $351,475,000} 
Clavemeerns es 91,000 149,000 hee 
Coke*. : 862,000 15,363,000 804,000 952,000 
irontoressi.4.¢ 90,198,000 517,851,000 54,447,000 319,632, 
lron, pig™ « - « «+ 644,000 2 ree ‘ 
Br trecal eo 19774000 7 a0 000 23 349/000 16,319,000 
ay ahits s 2,271,000 6,587,000 2,629,000 7,485,000 
Other minerals .- Store 10,654,000 Siete 8,206,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totais. 


+Preliminary. i ne ; 
{Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays and stone. 


§ Value included in other minerals. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


compensation totalled $905,936,000 in 1955. Value added by manuiacturing 
in 1954 was $1,604,731,000. ° 
Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Minnesota in 1953 and 1954 whose value 
exceeded $100,000. In 1954 Minnesota led the states in production of iron 
ore and was tenth in the value of its mineral output, with 2.52% of the 


total U.S. mineral output. ; 
EncycLoppra BRITANNICA Fitms.—Middle States, 2nd ed. (1955). 


Mint, United States: see ComNacE. 
Miquelon: see FreNcH Union; St. PreRRE AND MIQUELON. 


Missiles, Guided: see MunirTIons. 


aa " os The slow but steady 
Missions, Foreign (ReliGiOUS). crown of the Chris 
tian churches in Japan continued in 1956, but less than 1% of 
the population was enrolled. In South Korea rapid increase in 
the numbers of Christians, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
continued, but it was accompanied by sharp divisions among the 
Presbyterians, the largest of the Protestant denominations. 
Nothing was heard of the Christians in North Korea. Some con- 
tact was resumed between the Protestants of China and the 
Christians of other countries. Bishop Manikam of a Lutheran 
church in India, and a recent secretary of the International Mis- 
sionary council and the World Council of Churches, visited 
churches on the Chinese mainland; at the request of fellow 
bishops of the Anglican communion on the mainland, Bishop Hall 
of Hong Kong met with them in Shanghai; and Archbishop 
Mowll of the Church of England in Australia, and a former mis- 
sionary in China, accepted an invitation to visit the mainland. In 
the summer of 1956 Bishop K. H. Ting of the Anglican commun- 
ion in China attended several Christian gatherings in Europe. 
However, it appeared that the Protestant leaders in China did not 
wish resident missionaries; and the government continued to 
induce the Catholics to form a church independent of Rome. It 
also coerced small Protestant groups which dissented from that 
larger body of Protestants which co-operated with the Com- 
munist regime. 

On Formosa a mass movement toward Christianity among the 
aboriginals continued, and churches were growing among the 
Chinese who had come from the mainland. 

Before the end of 1956 about two-thirds of the 1,200,000 
Catholics in north Vietnam had migrated to south Vietnam to 
escape Communist rule, and their resettlement had been largely 
accomplished. In February and March 1956 important confer- 
ences were held in Bangkok, Thailand, by Protestants. One of 
them concerned theological education in southeast Asia. Difficul- 
ties were experienced in obtaining visas for missionaries, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, to enter Indonesia, Burma and India, and 
in India a report adverse to missions was made by a government 
commission which had been appointed to study the situation. 
Missionaries and churches in Egypt were disturbed by a govern- 
ment ruling which required instruction in Islam to Moslem pu- 
pils in Christian schools, provision in each of those schools for 
a mosque for Moslem worshippers and a holi 1 
Moslem sacred week day. = Bae HHT 


In Africa south of the Sahara the striking growth persisted 
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AUCA INDIAN of Ecuador, a member of a primitive tribe that killed five 
evangelists in Jan. 1956. The photograph, taken by one of the missionaries, 
shows the model aeroplane and machetes given to the Aucas in an attempt 
to establish friendly relations 


in the numbers of Christians, both Catholic and Protestant, 
which had been a feature of recent years. The Philippines and 
at least three countries in South America saw a phenomenal 
burgeoning of Pentecostal and Assemblies of God groups of 
varied origin. It was not new, but it was becoming more striking; 
and much group leadership was indigenous. Similar groups were 
multiplying in southern Italy. : 
The emphasis in Protestant circles upon theological education 
was maintained, and found expression not only in east and south- 
east Asia and Africa, but also in Madagascar. On a global scale, 
the World Council of Churches and the older International Mis- 
sionary council, for several recent years in close co-operation, 
moved toward integration. If it were achieved, the International 
Missionary council would be absorbed by the World Council of 
Churches and the latter would give even more attention than 
formerly to the world-wide missionary enterprise. (K. S. L.) 


Mi a wee tA) southern state of the U.S., admitted to the 
ISSISSIPPI. union in 1817, Mississippi is popularly known 
as the “Magnolia state.” Area: 47,716 sq.mi. (47,248 sq.mb 
land and 468 sq.mi. water): pop.: (1950 census) 2,178,914 
(July 1, 1956 provisional est.) 2,124,000. Capital: Jackson (1950 
est.) 98,271. Other cities of more than 20,000 population: Biloxi 
37,425; Greenville 29,936; Gulfport 22,659; Hattiesburg 29, 
474; Laurel 25,038; Meridian 41,893; Natchez 22,740; Vicks 
burg 27,948. Of the state’s population in 1950, 607,162 or 27.9% 
were urban. 3 | 

History.—The elected officials of the state for 1956-60 were: 
governor, J. P. Coleman; lieutenant governor, Carroll Gartin; 


(retary of state, Heber Ladner; attorney general, Joe E. Pat- 
son; state treasurer, Robert D. Morrow; auditor of public 
jounts, E. B. Golding; superintendent of public education 
. Tubb; commissioner of insurance, Walter Dell Davis: tate 
collector, William F. Winter (appointed to fill amespired 
on death of Mrs. Thomas L. Bailey in April) ; state land 
missioner, Robert E. Graham; supreme court clerk, Tom Q. 
NS. 

‘rom January to March 1956 the legislature passed all but 
ee of Governor Coleman’s many requested bills. His recom- 
dations that failed were repeal of the “black market” liquor 
( (Mississippi is a legally dry state), a 30-day limit on special 
ions, and an open door policy designed to admit the press 
bserve operation of all state agencies. 

rovernor Coleman vetoed a record 4r bills, including one for- 
Hing investigations by the Federal Bureau of Investigations 
jivil rights violations, a bill to appropriate $5,000 to buy white 
«emacy books, another to require that the white supremacy 
wal theory be taught in the schools, another to tighten libel 
s and a bill that would have halted tax exemptions to churches 
wing integration. Two important racial segregation bills were 
ed. One was a resolution of “interposition” stating that the 
e could interpose its laws to counteract the U.S. supreme 
tt segregation decisions. The other bill set up a state sover- 
ity commission as a “watchdog group” to preserve segregation 
‘to explain Mississippi’s position to the nation. The highway 
bol was voted money to expand. A $10,000,000 bond issue for 
® colleges and universities put the state in debt for the first 
tin 24 years. 

pbme dissident Democrats and States Righters split from the 
'y to put up their own slate of electors in November, pledged 
|S. Sen. Harry Byrd of Virginia for president and Rep. John 
| Williams of Mississippi for vice-president. Mississippi Re- 
licans also were divided. The “Lily White” faction walked 
hof the G.O.P. convention but returned later to share votes 
the rival ‘Black and Tan” group. The rivals later split again 
yput separate groups of electors on the ballot. 

‘ississippi voted for Adlai E. Stevenson over Dwight D. Eis- 
wer, 144,498 to 60,685. Of the Republican votes, 4,313 were 
the “Black and Tan” ticket. States Righters ranked third 
42,966 votes. The Republican vote was the largest in Mis- 
3pi’s history. The state also approved a constitutional amend- 
t to allow the legislature to set the same day for paying ad 
em taxes and buying auto tags. 


ecation.—In 1955-56 there were 769 white elementary schools in Mis- 
ypi and 1,563 Negro elementary schools, a total of 2,332. The enrol- 
i in elementary schools was 449,576 of whom 212,241 were white and 
835, Negroes. The state had 463 approved white high schools and 173 
ved Negro high schools. The enrolment of these approved high schools 
merolments in nonaccredited schools gave a total enrolment of 96,418 
555-56. There were 10,200 elementary and high school teachers (in- 
lag superintendents and principals), and 7,030 Negro elementary and 
l]@chool teachers (including superintendents and principals), a total of 
5 teachers. The total enrolment in white elementary and high schools 
» 75,744; in Negro elementary and high schools, 270,250. 

tial Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956, the state department of public wel- 
n Mississippi paid $24,119,870 to 78,976 recipients of old-age as- 
cé; $1,602,732 to 4,200 recipients of aid to the blind; $3,800,417 to 
bo families for aid to dependent children; and $1,002,007 to 4,513 
‘ents of aid to the permanently and totally disabled. The state-county 
am of foster home care for children maintained 484 children in 214 
homes at a cost of $132,320.14. 

nmunications.—As of June 30, 1956, the state maintained 8,289.5 mi. 
khways; the counties maintained approximately 53,032.6 mi. In the 
§\ year 1955-56 the state maintenance expenditures were estimated at 
1,220.50. The maintenance expenditures on county highways were 
350,514.49. The total mileage of railroads in the state on Deceit. 
) was 3,838.28. 

sking and Finance.—On June 30, 1956, there were 170 state banks in 
Mssippi with 26 branch banks and 62 branch offices; there were 27 
aal banks. The resources of state banks were $748,636,741.55 and the 
diideposits were $683,545,024.80; the resources of the national banks 
$292,579,464.14 and the total deposits were $268,541,013.50. As of 
30,1956, there were no bonds against the full faith and credit of 
Mate of Mississippi and the highway bonds payable from the gasoline 
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Table !.—Principal Crops of Mississippi 


Indicated Average 

Crop 1956 1955 1945-64 
Su: bales)Rrves « 1,685,000 2,023,000 1,656,000 
eee ae Cut ere Oe ee ee, 37,125,000 48,420,000 38,998,000 
nen oe EPRoha s Pret, teme™ te oe | Ye 876,000 1,038,000 904,000 
Snag its) fel Felis clas 14,663,000 12,030,000 7,792,000 
E CEOSGMAS zp Que dade ot i 370,000 390,000 453,000 
she potatoes scwtusse jure i 800,000 1,265,000 1,178,000 
ae! oer, owt’. e Aec ; 10,514,000 11,894,000 3,907,000 
porate DE area otteas pevie Ss 13,100,000 10,000,000 7,985,000 
pears Some Smee. 447,000 * 510,000 
cei DUR fo cd «babes eee) fe 107,000 5,000 186,000 
ice (100-Ib. bags) . . cee 1,260,000 1,482,000 869,000 

*Less than 500 bu. 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table !l.—Principal Industries of Mississippi 

Value Value 
added by added by 

All Salaries manu- manu- 

employees and wages facture facture 

: 1954 1954 1954 1953 

Industries (in 000s) (in 000s) {in 000s) 

Food and kindred products. . . . . $11,023 $25,959 S60; SoSH oie 

Textile mill products ........ 5,221 12,383 16,062 15,557 
Apparel and related products. . . 18,833 34,915 51,909 47,996 
Lumber and products (except furniture) 21,494 42,675 71,791 95,011 
Paper and allied products . .... 8,186 32,589 85,131 76,953 
Stone, clay and glass products. . . . 2,515 7,923 19,402 19,854 


Os: - i 
Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the 
basis of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 19.54 Census of Manufactures, preliminary report. 


tax amounted to $69,546,000 as of the same date. The total receipts for 
the state of Mississippi for the year ended June 30, 1956 were $200,731,- 
239.36 and the total expenditures of the state for that fiscal year were 
$193,942,551.51. 

Agriculture-—The 1954 census reported 215,915 farms of a total 20 
702,412 ac. In 1955 the total harvested acreage of principal crops was 
5,333,000 ac. In 1955 receipts from farm marketings were $554,119,000 of 
which $402,014,000 were from crops and $152,105,000 were from livestock 
products; the value of farm products consumed in farm households was 
$79,568,000. 

Manvufacturing.—Mississippi gained 13 new industries in 1956 through 
Nov. 6, employing a total of 2,715 people. (ASB BG eis DEBS) 

Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities in 1953 and 1954 whose value exceeded $100,000. In 


Table Ill.—Mineral Production of Mississippi 
(In short tons, except as noted) 
1953 1954* 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Total's. oe) et she $107,868,000 $110,563,000F 
Clays: d¢Rer ue ete eb he 560,000 3,158,000 559,000 3,103,000 
Natural gas (000 cu-ft.). . 154,254,000 12,340,000 140,448,000 11,657,000 
Natural gasoline (000 gal.) 32,214 2,295,000 28,000 1,944,000 
Petroleum (bbi.). . .. . 35,620,000 84,060,000 34,240,000 85,600,000 
Petroleum gases (000 gal.) 17,724 713,000 15,000 528,000 
Sand and gravel . . . 2654 100 2,174,000 5,442,000 4,287,000 
Shonei.) acts ua") lelmerce 38,000 44,000 91,000 181,000 
Other minerals . . . . - ae 3,084,000 Rees 3,353,000 


*Preliminary. {Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays and 


stone. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


1954, Mississippi was second among the states in output of bentonite 
(14%) and ranked 25th in the value of its mineral value, with 0.79% of 


the U.S. total. 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


(1956). 

. » A west north central state of the United States, 
Missouri. Missouri was admitted to the union in 18217; it is 
popularly known as the “Show Me” state. Area: 69,674 sq.mi., 
of which 448 sq.mi. are water. Pop.: (1950 census) 3,954,653 
(61.5% urban, 38.5% rural; 90.2% white, 9.8% nonwhite) ; 
(July 1, 1956, est.) 4,255,000. 

Capital: Jefferson City (1950 census) 25,099. Largest cities 
(1950 census): St. Louis 856,796; Kansas Citye450:022St 
Joseph 78,588; Springfield 66,731; University City 39,892; 
Joplin 38,711; Independence 36,963. 

History.—-On Jan. 24, 1956, a constitutional amendment was 
approved by the voters providing for a $75,000,000 bond issue, 
the proceeds to be used for repairing and rebuilding present 
state buildings and for new construction of the penal and cor- 
rectional institutions, mental hospitals and institutions of 
higher learning. 

The 68th general assembly convened in extra session on Feb. 
27, 1956, and adjourned on April 27, 1956. It appropriated 
and allocated the $75,000,000 authorized by the constitutional 
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amendment adopted on Jan. 24, 1956. The assembly also pro- 
posed an amendment to the constitution, to be submitted to the 
voters on Nov. 6, 1956, authorizing the investment of state 
funds not needed for current operating expenses in short term 
U.S. obligations or interest-bearing time deposits. 

In the general election on Nov. 6, 1956, the popular vote for 
president gave Adlai E. Stevenson a narrow margin over Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, 919,000 to 914,000. The vote for U.S. senator 
was Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (Dem., incumbent), 1,015,936, 
Herbert Douglas (Rep.) 785,048. Ten Democrats and one 
Republican were elected to the U.S. house of representatives. 

In the same election James T. Blair, Jr. (Dem.), defeated 
Lon Hocker (Rep.) for governor by more than 75,000 votes. 
The other state officers elected were also Democrats: Edward V. 
Long, lieutenant governor; Walter H. Toberman (incumbent), 
secretary of state; M. E. Morris, treasurer; and John M. Dal- 
ton (incumbent), attorney general. Haskell Holman (Dem.), 
state auditor, who was elected in 1954, continued in that office; 
the election for state auditor would not be held until 1958. 

As a result of the election on Nov. 6, 1956, both houses of 
the state legislature continued Democratic, the house of rep- 
resentatives consisting of 93 Democrats and 64 Republicans, 
the senate of 21 Democrats and 13 Republicans. The voters 
also approved the constitutional amendment proposed in the 
extra session of the 68th general assembly. 


Education.—For the school year ended June 30, 1956, the public school 
system consisted of 2,001 districts operating elementary schools (exclud- 
ing kindergarten), with 539,060 pupils and 18,256 teachers; 574 districts 
operating secondary schools, with 167,729 pupils and 7,317 teachers. 
Hubert Wheeler was state commissioner of education. 

On Nov. 30, 1956, 17,799 veterans were enrolled in universities, col- 
leges and other schools in the state, 2.318 were receiving training on the 
farm and 1,449 were taking on-the-ieb training. 


Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
For the year ended June 30, 1956, unemployment insurance totalled $20,- 
780.094, paid to about 105,034 persons. For the year ended June 30, 1956, 
old-age assistance amounted to $78.220.706, aid to dependent children 
$17,051,415, general relief $3,118,375, pensions for the blind $256,487, 
aid to the blind $2,918,880 and aid to the disabled $8,361,923. In June 
1956, 129,248 persons received old-age assistance, 20,383 families (54,406 
children) aid to dependent children, 9.164 general relief, 342 blind pen- 
sions, 4,456 aid to the blind and 13,367 aid to the disabled. 

During the year ended June 30, 1956, the state penitentiary had an 
average of 3,427 inmates per day, the intermediate reformatory (Algoa) 
525; and the expenditures of these institutions amounted to $3,096,767. 
For the year ended June 30, 1956, the three state training schools (Boon- 
ville, Chillicothe and Tipton) had an average population of 333 boys 
(white) and 130 girls (106 white, 24 Negro); and for the same period 
their expenditures totalled $742,072, in addition to $89,371 for the office 
of the state director and placement department of the training schools. 
On Sept. I, 1956, the training school for girls (white) at Chillicothe and 
the training school for girls (Negro) at Tipton were combined on one 
campus—the training school for girls at Chillicothe. 


_Communications.—On Dec. 31, 1956, Missouri had 24,115 mi. of state 
highways and 74,778 mi. of rural roads. During 1955 the state highway 
commission spent $105,062,085 (state and federal funds), of which $71,- 
592.790 was for construction and $18,026,858 for maintenance. Early in 
1955 railroad mileage totalled 6,732. On Dec. 21, 1956, there were 102 
public airports. There were 1,464,679 telephones in use on Dec. 31, 1956. 


Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1956, Missouri had 509 state banks 
with deposits of $2,799,272,000 and resources (loans and investments) of 
$2.635,455,000; 76 national banks with deposits of $1,611,704,000 and 
resources (loans and investments) of $r.589,530,000. On June 30, 1956, 
there were 117 state chartered savings and loan associations with re- 
sources of $476,703,797, and 4o federal savings and loan associations with 
resources of $483,584,103. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, receipts in all state funds 
totalled $388,381,232, plus transfers of $141,522,418; disbursements, 
$385.686,411, General revenue receipts for the same period were $161,- 
436,775, of which $99,582,192 was derived from the sales tax and $35.- 
359.808 from the income tax. On June 30, 1956, the balance in the state 
treasury was $145,946,182. The state debt (road bonds) on July 1, 1955 
was $6,500,000, and on June 30, 1956, $3,000,000. ‘ 


Agriculture.—D uring 1955 cash income from crops and livestock was 
$932,614,000 and cash income from government payments was $8,831,000 
The value of Missouri’s 1955 crops, harvested from 13,550 000 ac "was 
$608,736,000; the value of the 1956 crops was estimated at $662 916 000. 
During 1956 the production of corn was the largest since 1948 "the pro- 
duction of wheat the largest since 1919 and the production of soybeans 


the largest on record. The se ‘ aed 
drought. seed and hay crops were reduced by the 1956 


Man ing.— rere 
ier arin Lhe average number of persons employed in manufac- 
apne industries in 1953 Was 405,061, an increase of 26,803 over 1952 
revised figures). Salaries and wages in 1953 totalled $1,552,445,000: ‘in 
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Table !.—Principal Crops of Missouri 


Indicoted Aver 

Crop 1956 1955 1945- 

Cy Me ay CirO 189,408,000 162,720,000 141,798, 

Wacat bu: Ce oi 49,800,000 48,081,000 27,976, 

Hay, all, tons . . é 3,523,000 4,010,000 4,190, 

Cotton, bales . - - ++ - 450,000 410,000 362 

Oats, buble: Chinn cartante 42,129,000 50,976,000 36,203 

Soybeans, bu... + + = 39,120,000 33,250,000 20,616, 

Barley, bu: © 3 3) 11,826,000 15,428,000 2,510, 
Rye, Us. cements toe me 765,000 1,050,000 491,0 
Tobacto, bs tea 3,600,000 3,840,000 5,634,0 

Potatoes, Irish, bu. . . + + 1.166,666 1,185,166 1,396, 
Potatoes, sweet, bu... « - 201,666 183,333 250,0 
Sorghum for grain, bu. 5,610,000 2,511,000 667,0 
Apples, bu... « « = e 465,000 520,000 1,125,0 
Peaches, bu.. « 2 2 «= « « 350,000 231,000 601,0 

Poors; bule cee to. ots) ats 45,000 50,000 146, 
Grapes, tons. »« - + + + + 3,200 2,500 3,8 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Table !!.—Principal Industries of Missouri : 
Value added by 


Salaries 
All and wages manufacture 
employees 1954 1954 
Industries 1954 (in 000s) (in 000s) 

Food and kindred products . . . . - 54,837 $220,353 $460,009 $433,1 
Apparel and related products. . . - 35,417 90,711 148,461 146 
Pulp, paper and products . . ~. ~- 11,031 40,864 71,491 60,7 
Printing and publishing industries. . . 22,128 93,098 146,033 _ 
Chemicals and allied products. . . . 18,271 81,300 233,418 22% 
Leather and leather products . .. . 37,408 93,792 173,562 169, 
Stone, clay and glass products. . . - 14,069 60,761 120,711 ] 12, 
Primary metal industries . .. +. ~. + 12,720 53,620 87,672 92,5 
Fabricated metal products woe, ea aO7. 103,573 177,641 a 
Machinery (except electrical) . . . . 24,353 105,040 179,050 179,7 
Electrical machinery . . . + + + + + 22,699 95,205 158,309 128, 
Transportation equipment. 5 Of ae. ZC HOEY:! 214,319 490,040 509, 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953 and 19 


( preliminary). 


Table IIl_—Mineral Production of Missouri 


Value Value 

Mineral 1955 1954 
BieiiCin o OF lo oo G oo Gra $ 4,003,842 $ 3,047,436 
Cement . Srarey igh cuees OSE 34,912,186 31,425,190 
Clays (except for cement). . . . 6,383,972 5,403,698 
Bituminous coal’ . . . . « « « « 12,771,570 10,028,293 
Gopperme sacra tie cme mon sae 1,175,977 1,135,750 
Lead ° oe is 37,422,941 34,318,500 
Limes c, oten olgse cunt tcct temic welons 14,408,279 11,165,381 
Sand and gravel ....-.-s S 9,727,092 10,203,481 
SNe cue Oui te eb saconons 243,115 319,457 
Shonhencmmentmmenns Hcudy tau. O 3,250,757 24, OOO) 
PAT ol tO OG Be NOT oT G 1,101,096 * 1,125,360 


*Total, including limestone for cement and lime. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines, Region lV, Jan. 1957. 


t. 
a 
- 
4 
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1952 (revised figures), $1,360,676,000. The value added by manufacty 
of products in 1953 totalled $2,786,829,000, compared with $2,42: 
709,000 in 1952 (revised figures). & 


Mineral Production.—The estimated total value of all mineral pro¢ 
tion in Missouri for 1956 was $159,235,000. The total value of all m 
eral production in the state for 1955 was $151,073,022, for 1954, $136 
392,000, and for 1953, $128,297,000. CR. Br.) 

EncycLop@piA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Middle States, 2nd ed. (1955). 


. (1g900- ), U.S. governmei 
Mitchell, James Paul official, was born at Elizabet 
N.J., on Nov. 12. He attended New York university but did n 
graduate, beginning work instead with the Western Electric con 
pany at Kearny, N.J., and becoming personnel manager of th 
company in 1936. Later he was named a special labour ad 
to the director of the Works Progress administration in 
York state, and from 1942 to 1945 he was director of the U. 
army service forces’ division of industrial personnel in Washin 
ton, D.C. He then returned to private business, as director | 
personnel and industrial relations for R. H. Macy & Co., Ne 
York city department store. In 1947 he was elected vice-presi 
of Bloomingdale Brothers department store in New York 
On April 6, 1953, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower appointed Mit 
assistant secretary of the army in charge of manpower and f 
serve affairs. On the following Oct. 8 Eisenhower named 
secretary of labour. 

In a speech before the annual convention of the Americ 
Federation of Labor at Los Angeles, Calif., on Sept. 20, 195 
Mitchell berated the A.F. of L. for its failure to make “an 0 
jective appraisal of the Eisenhower administration’s achiey 
ments” in behalf of U.S. labour. Relations between Mitchell 2 
the A.F. of L. and the Congress of Industrial Organizations we 
somewhat strained thereafter. On Feb. 1, 1955, the A.F. of 
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ecutive council accused him of tolerating violations of mini- 
um wage rates on government construction projects—a charge 
itchell promptly denied. Mitchell also urged a go-cent hourly 
tional minimum wage, against the $1.25 minimum asked by 
F. of L. and C.1.0. officials. 


He opposed federal intervention in the national steel strike 
‘the summer of 1956. 


lohammedanism: see IsLam. 


allet Guy Alcide (1905- ), French statesman, was 
| 


born at Flers, Orne, Dec. 31. He 

fined the Socialist party in 1921 and in 1932 was elected secre- 
ry of the Fédération de |’Enseignement, a Socialist teachers’ 
ade union. At that time he was teacher of English at the Ar- 
5 lycée. Mobilized in Aug. 1939, he was wounded and made 
fisoner of war in June 1940 and repatriated in Feb. 1942. He 
ygaged in resistance activities and at the end of World War II 
nerged as captain of the F.F.I. (French forces of the interior). 
1945 he was elected mayor of Arras and in Sept. 1946 became 
tretary-general of the French Socialist party. He was elected 
‘the constituent assembly of 1945 and 1946 and from Nov. 
146 sat in three successive national assemblies. He was minister 
‘state in the Léon Blum cabinet (Dec. 1946-Jan. 1947) and 
tthe René Pleven cabinet (July 1950-March 1951). He failed 
{form a government in March 1951 and served as deputy pre- 
mer in the Henri Queuille cabinet (March—July 1951). On 
In. 31, 1956, he formed a coalition cabinet of Socialists and 
.dicals. In May he visited Moscow, and on June 5s, at Luxem- 
murg, he signed with Konrad Adenauer, Federal German chan- 
lor, an agreement on political integration of the Saar with the 
rman Federal Republic. After the seizure of the Suez canal 

July, he denounced Pres. Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt as an 

nitator of Hitler.’ On Sept. ro-11, after the failure of the 

Enzies mission to Cairo, he conferred in London with Sir An- 
mny Eden. He was again in London on Oct. 30, when an Anglo- 

ench ultimatum was sent to Cairo. 


: FEN SAPD 2 : wit ‘B : ne 
ANGE SEATS A NEW PREMIER,” a 1956 cartoon by Hesse o e i 
is Globe-Democrat (Mo.) 


Molybdenum: see Minerat anp METAL PRODUCTION AND 
PRICES. 


Monaco A sovereign principality on the Mediterranean coast, 
* g mi. E. of Nice, Monaco is bounded on all land sides 
by the French département of Alpes-Maritimes and united to 
France by customs union. Area: 0.6 sq.mi. Pop. (1956 census) : 
20,422, including 2,696 Monegasques, 11,209 French, 4,490 Ital- 
ians, 655 British and 1,372 others, wholly divided between the 
three communes Monaco-Ville, Monte Carlo and La Condamine. 
Language: French. Religion: Roman Catholic. Sovereign, Prince 
Rainier III; minister of state, Henri Soum, a French civil serv- 
ant; president of the national council, Louis Aureglia. 

History.—The historic event of 1956 was the marriage of 
Prince Rainier to Grace Kelly, the U.S. film actress. The civil 
wedding took place on April 18 and the religious ceremony the 
following day, in the Roman Catholic cathedral of St. Nicholas 
in Monte Carlo. The marriage was solemnized by the bishop of 
Monaco, Msgr. Barthé, in the presence of the papal legate to 
France and representatives of 24 countries. Guards of honour 
were provided by the Monegasque army (160 men) and by de- 
tachments from the British, French, Italian and U.S. navies. 

The public interest in the wedding was great; journalists 
alone, from all over the world, numbered 1,380. This over- 
whelmed the palace and its public relations officers. Special 
stamps of eight values were issued and were on sale for one day 
only: April ro. 

After the religious ceremony Prince Rainier and Princess 
Grace Patricia left Monaco in their honeymoon yacht, the “Deo 
Juvante II.” They came ashore at Pollensa, Majorca, on April 22. 
On May 12 they were in Madrid, where Gen. Francisco Franco 
invited them to lunch at El Pardo palace. They returned to 
Monaco at the end of May, and on Sept. 11 they arrived in New 
York, remaining in the United States until November. In Au- 


gust it was announced that Princess Grace was expecting a baby. 


Finance. —Budget (1954 est.): revenue 2,121,371,000 fr.; expenditure 
2,5 0255'5 5,000) 11 


Monetary Units: see ExcHANce CoNTROL AND EXCHANGE 
RATES. 
Money Markets: sce BANKING. 


; ’ » This people’s republic 
Mongolian People’s Republic. ci eastern Asia is 
bounded north by the U.S.S.R. and east, south and southwest by 
China. Area (1954 Soviet est.) 591,119 sq.mi. Pop. (1956 est.; 
no census ever taken): 1,000,000. Language: Mongol. Religion: 
Lamaistic Buddhism. Capital: Ulan Bator, pop. (1956 est.) 120,- 
ooo. First secretary of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary 
(Communist) party in 1956, D. Damba; chairman of the presi- 
dium of the great khural, Z. Sambu; chairman of the council 
of ministers, Yumzhaghiyin Tsedenbal. 

History.—A. I. Mikoyan, first vice-chairman of the Soviet 
council of ministers and a member of the presidium of the Com- 
munist party of the Soviet Union, visited Mongolia in April 
1956. Negotiations were conducted in Ulan Bator between rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet and Mongolian governments on “the 
further consolidation of the economic relations between the two 
countries.” 

An agreement was signed by Mikoyan and Tsedenbal on as- 
sistance during 1956-60 by the U.S.S.R. to Mongolia in building 
houses in Ulan Bator with a total domestic floor space of 430,500 
sq.ft. It was decided to transfer to Mongolia the Soviet- 
Mongolian joint stock company, the Ulan Bator railway, as well 
as the narrow-gauge railways Solovyevsk-Bayan-Tumen and 
Choibalsan-Tamtsak-Bulak, with all service buildings, installa- 
tions and rolling stock. 
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In August it was announced in Peking that Communist China 
had given Mongolia a grant-in-aid of 160,000,000 tugriks for the 
construction of a textile factory, a glass factory and a paper 
mill, as well as roads, bridges and other public works. More than 
10.000 Chinese came to Mongolia in 1955 to help fill manpower 
needs in industry, agriculture and building construction, 

For the first time a U.S. correspondent, Jack Raymond of the 
New York Times, and Lisa Larsen, a Life magazine photogra- 
pher, were granted visas to visit Mongolia in August. Mongolian 
officials confirmed to them that more than 25 years earlier forced 
collectivization of herdsmen, who comprise 75% of the popu- 
lation, had been abandoned by the regime. Only 20% of the 
great herds of horses, cattle, camels, yaks, sheep and goats, 
totalling 27,000,000 head, had been included under the collectivi- 
zation program. 

Mongolia applied for membership of the United Nations but its 


application failed to find support of the Security council. 


Education.—Schools (1953): primary 377, higher primary 31, secondary 
24, vocational 16, pupils (all schools) 80,000. Teachers’ training colleges 
3; secondary teachers’ training institute at Ulan Bator. Mongolian State 
university at Ulan Bator with 1,300 students. 

Finance.—Budget (1953): balanced at 436,700,000 tugriks; three- 
quarters of expenditure invested in national economy and cultural devel- 
opment. Monetary unit: tugrik at par with the Soviet rouble. 

Transport and Communications.—Railways (1956): about 1,180 mi. High- 
ways (1955): about 3,000 mi. 

Economy.—Livestock (1955): more than 22,000,000 head of cattle, 
sheep, horses and camels. Coal extraction at the Nalaikha basin (1953): 
about 300,000 metric tons. 


A northwestern state of the United States, popu- 
Montana. larly known as the “‘Treasure state,” Montana was 
admitted to the union on Nov. 8, 1889, as the 41st state. It is 
the largest of the northwestern states and the third largest in the 
United States, with an area of 147,138 sq.mi., including a water 
area of 1,260 sq.mi. The population by the 1950 official census 
was 591,024. The urban population was 258,034 or 43.7% com- 
pared with 37.8% in ig4o. Of the state’s total population, 572,038 
or 96.8% were white, of whom 528,919 were native-born. Other 
racial groups totalled 18,986, with 16,606 Indians and 1,232 
Negroes. The July 1, 1956, U.S. bureau of the census estimate of 
population was 638,000. The population of the principal cities 
(1950 census) was: Helena, the capital 17,581; Great Falls 39,- 
214; Butte 33,251; Billings 31,834; Missoula 22,485; Bozeman 
11,325; Anaconda 11,254; Kalispell 9,737; Miles City 9,243; 
Havre 8,036. 

History.—Incumbents in the principal elective state offices, 
whose terms were to expire in Jan. 1957, were: J. Hugo Aronson 
(Rep.), governor; George M. Gosman (Rep.), lieutenant gov- 
ernor; S. C. Arnold (Rep.), secretary of state who was appointed 
by Governor Aronson in June 1955 for the unexpired term of 
Sam W. Mitchell (Dem.); Arnold H. Olson (Dem.), attorney 
general; Edna Hinman (Rep.), treasurer; John J. Holmes 
(Dem.), auditor; Mary M. Condon (Deru.), superintendent of 
public instruction. 

The Montana legislature regularly meets only in odd-numbered 
years and there was no session in 1956. A second “Little Hoover 
commission” set up by the legislative assembly in 1955 was given 
an appropriation of $40,000 and charged primarily, in the light 
of rising expenditure demands, to study the state’s tax struc- 
ture during the interim between the 1955 and 1957 sessions. The 
12-member commission, six senators and six representatives, was 
quickly organized, held a number of preliminary meetings, and 
asked that all types of industries and trade organizations meee 
their tax studies. Payment of the commission’s travel expenses 
however, was blocked by the attorney general and the steretany 
of state, who constituted a majority of the three-man board of 
examiners, and a district court order was secured preventing the 
state auditor from processing claims against the commission’s 
$40,000 appropriation. After struggling unsuccessfully for a year 
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to begin its job, the commission was declared unconstitutional 
by the Montana supreme court by a vote of three to two. 

The controversial oil and gas lease law permitting oil and gas 
leases on state lands “for a primary period of 10 years, and as 
long thereafter as oil and gas in paying quantities shall be pro- 
duced thereunder,” received increasing attention as the 1956 po- 
litical campaign progressed. Enacted by almost unanimous ma- 
jorities of both houses of the legislative assembly in 1953, this law 
was attacked by the attorney general as a “give away law” and 
was declared unconstitutional by the Montana supreme court 
by a vote of three to two, on the ground that it violated the 
federal enabling act under which Montana became a state. The 
case was then appealed to the United States supreme court, which 
reversed the Montana supreme court decision. According to 
Montana law, money from oil and gas leases and bonuses is 
used for the public schools and stoppage of this source of reve- 
nue during the two-year period of court litigation resulted in 
a loss of from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 for the state school 
fund. 

In the Nov. 1956 general election, Montana gave its electoral 
votes to Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower. The following were elected 
to the principal state offices: governor, J. Hugo Aronson (Rep.) 
(re-elected); lieutenant governor, Paul Cannon (Dem.); secre. 
tary of state, Frank Murray (Dem.); attorney general, For. 
rest H. Anderson (Dem.); treasurer, Horace F. Casey (Dem.); 
auditor, John J. Holmes (Dem.) (fe-elected); superintendent 
of public instruction, Harriet Miller (Rep.). A constitutiona 
amendment prohibiting the use of money raised for highways 


for any other purpose was approved by the voters. 


Education.—During the school year 1955—56 there were 1,210 public ele 
mentary schools in the state with 4,064 teachers and an enrolment of 94,267 
pupils. The number of public high schools was 176 with 1,701 teachers an¢ 
31,403 students. The total cost of operating public elementary and second 
ary schools for the fiscal year 1955-56 was $40,106,405, not including 
expenditures of $9,351,091 for capital outlay, and $6,517,208 for deb 
service. In addition to the public schools, there were 61 private elementary 
schools with 346 teachers and 12,736 pupils, and 18 private high school: 
with 178 teachers and 3,074 students. } 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Approximately 20,000 persons received public assistance in Montana durin; 
the fiscal year 1955-56. Grants totalling $12,503,320 were distributed a 
follows (figures in parentheses indicate the average number of recipients pe 
month): old-age assistance (8,818) $6,131,975; aid to dependent childre1 
(families 2,001, children 5,357) $2,539,349; aid to needy blind (436 
$340,551; aid to disabled (1,429) $1,104,665; general assistance (806 
$346,441; medical care $476,935; hospitalization $1,489,145; burial 
$74,259. Unemployment benefits of $3,869.687 were paid to 16,949 persons 
an average of $23.58 per week for 12.12 weeks, or $267.11 per claimant 
Correctional institutions with their average populations and total expendi 
tures for 1955-56 were: Montana state prison, 567 inmates, $437,850 
state industrial school, 113 inmates, $246,267; vocational school for girls 
56 inmates, $123,874. 

Communications.—As of July 1, 1956, the total road mileage of Montan 
was 72,925, of which 9,944 mi. were classified as state highways. The loc: 
road system, rural and municipal, totalled 62,981 mi. with 14,250 mi. sut 
faced with oil or gravel. During the fiscal year 1955-56 the state highwa 
commission spent $29,339,694, including federal aid funds, of which $19, 
039,768 was for construction and $10,299,926 for maintenance and admin 
istration. Municipal, military and forest service airports totalled 139, aa 
there were 320 privately owned airfields used by farmers and rancher 
within the state. There were 1,093 registered aircraft, and 1,471 registere 
air pilots. Motor vehicle registrations on Aug. 31, 1956, amounted t 
221,869 passenger cars, 94,984 trucks and 22,086 trailers. The railwa 
mileage was 5,241. The number of telephones, including 23,600 for Rurz 
Electrification administration and connecting companies, was 200,53 
There were 81 weekly newspapers and 15 dailies. : 


Banking and Finance.—Montana’s 113 state and national banks reporte 
total resources of $722,603,288 on June 30, 1956, compared with $606 393 
811 on June 30, 1955. The resources of the 73 state banks were $364 
397,521 and their deposits were $323,265,402. Resources for the 4 
national banks totalled $358,205,767, with deposits of $335,149,819. Du 
ing the fiscal year Montana banks increased loans throughout the state b 
$43,000,000. Building and loan associations numbered 15 with resources ¢ 
$52,267,836, a growth of 310% since World War II, and a gain of $6,285 
932 over the previous year. For the fiscal year 1955—56 treasury receip! 
for the state totalled $112,438,087 and disbursements $109,243,111. TI 
state’s bonded debt on Aug. 1, 1956, was $37,780,000 as compared wil 
$36,780,250 a year before. : 
_ Agriculture—The 1956 agricultural outlook for Montana was grim du 
ing the first part of the growing season, because of continued cold a 
dry weather. The prospect brightened somewhat when rainfall in ii 
measured a little above normal for the state as a whole, but this was i 
sufficient to promote recovery of crops injured by dryness in large are: 
of central and eastern Montana. Forecasts by the U.S. department of agi 
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Table !.—Principal Crops of Montana 


Indicated A 

{ Crop 1956 1955 1 945-84 
t, bu. . Toet C 74,749,000 109,350,000 80,798,000 
: Pe > ae ms waats 2,719,000 3,054,000 2,641,000 
Wipe «ss ag 27,710,000 41,370,000 18,355,000 
beets, tons. eB fewen cae Se 3 740,000 724,000 709,000 
|: 19. ACS i ee Se Ame 6,462,000 10,840,000 9,290,000 
mes, cwt.. . Bt 1,358,000 1,350,000 1,319,000 
ADWeer es sles 2,736,000 3,999,000 2,586,000 
dry (100-Ib. bags) . 192,000 217,000 203,000 
PDUs. tee es 648,000 672,000 650,000 
dry (100-Ib. bags) 69,000 61,000 112,000 
ne 99,000 340,000 176,000 


drce: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


re indicated a smaller yield than in 1956 for all of the crops of 
tana, with the exception of potatoes, and in the majority of cases even 
ler yields than for the ten-year average 1945—54. 


anufactures.—The total value added by manufacture (preliminary re- 
#1954 census of manufactures) in approximately 873 manufacturing 
5 in the state was $141,222,000, compared with $142,045,000 in 1953 
§138,952,000 in 1952. Estimates of the Montana unemployment com- 
tion commission indicated that manufacturing industries employed an 
uge of 21,100 wage earners during the fiscal year 1955-56, a gain of 


Table Il.—Industrial Products of Montana 
; oducts 1955 1954 1953 
can cheese, Ib. atts 3,600,000 4,450,000 4,005,000 
memcneese, Ibe). si <«. « < 6 % 1,445,000 1,255,000 AD 
: 2 5,910,000 6,370,000 6,616,000 
ae 2,530,000 2,465,000 2,930,000 
\frozen dairy desserts, gal. . 437,000 338,000 nists 
RIMRCWte enna, shes) cl 4, 2,241,587 2,038,666 1,806,025 
bt a eee 230,965 299,088 217,805 
@iine, gal. . . . . 294,124,781 295,919,407 271,485,695 


i power generated, kw.hr. . 5,211,010,000 4,616,507,000 3,750,235,000 


#@) from the preceding year. Salaries and wages of these employees to- 
#8) $95,908,843 as compared with $81,208,586 for 1954-55. The average 
mnhly employment for all Montana, excluding agriculture, during the 
| period was 162,500. Manufacturing payrolls represented 7.8% of 
(gate incomes in Montana in 1955 as compared with 23.8% nationally, 
; leaves the state one of the lowest in the nation in percentage growth 
mnufacturing employment. GEIR.) 


aeral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
ais produced in 1953 and 1954 whose value was $100,000 or more. In 
Montana was second among the states in chromite, manganese and 
Z butput, third in silver (since 1943), fourth in fluorspar, phosphate 


Table Ill.— Mineral Production of Montana 
(Short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1954F 
ineral Quantity Value Quantity Volue 
Meri Ta tie 6 “el ee « $132,184,000 $126,279,000 
9 Gegeaisecr 26,000 870,000 123,000 4,132,000 
Ecsite e146 « 1,873,000 4,978,000 1,491,000 4,157,000 
MEEs pres) 0. se eh 6 8 78,000 44,552,000 59,000 35,016,000 
HENESTNS) 1o0 ci .o' ese se. 25,000 867,000 24,000 828,000 
Sifcl =. oe os © « « 20,000 5,227,000 15,000 4,061,000 
MMESTOIes «os 0 6 113,000 ~ 59,000 = 
i gas (thousand cu. ft.) . 27,889,000 1,645,000 30,252,000 2,057,000 
i gasoline (bbl.). . . . 2 ‘ 2 x 
yum (bbI.). . . . « . « 11,920,000 26,020,000 14,195,000 31,230,000 
win gases (bbl.). . . . 2 = 2 * 
MEEEITOCK 8s) cs) 5: si ss 2 he 2 = 
faumoravel) .\. 2. 2 6,203,000 2,994,000 13,341,000 7,460,000 
MME ale ere) te oe) | 0,090,000 6,054,000 5,178,000 4,686,000 
a SOME OnICEES 803,000 1,125,000 1,320,000 1,385,000 
os See peamonecins 80,000 18,462,000 61,000 13,166,000 
minerals . . 5 19,390,000 were 18,101,000 


we included with other minerals. 
Griminary. 
e: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


Mend lead output and fifth in copper output. It ranked 24th in the 
of its mineral output, with 0.9% of the U.S. total. 


“Wevcrorxp1a BriTaANNica Firms.—Montana (1955); Northwestern 
@: 2nd ed. (1956). 


- A city in the province of Quebec and metropolis 

treal. of Canada, Montreal was founded in 1642 as Ville 
I>. The 1951 census gave the city proper a population of 
£520 (1955 est., 1,080,000) and that of greater Montreal 
.400 (1955 est., 1,565,000). 
2 port of Montreal is the largest in Canada. Deep-sea ar- 
iW (commercial) during 1955 numbered 1,905 with a net ton- 
Mot 5,492,538. Coastal and inland commercial traffic includ- 
lshing vessels totalled 3,288 ships of 3,629,759 tons. A total 
2,542 scheduled air operations took place at Dorval airport, 
ling 43,359 commercial air-line arrivals and the same num- 


e1° departures. 


MONTREAL—MORMONS 
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The assessed value of real estate in fiscal 1955-56 was $2,099,- 
264,466, of which $1,671,166,486 was taxable. During 1955, 8,416 
building permits were issued for new buildings. Enrolment in 
public schools during 1954-55 was: Protestant 20,904, Catholic 
T2T, 122° 

The principal developments of the year in Montreal were 
linked to massive building projects. Housing schemes and new 
buildings in all sections ef the city were expanding the metropoli- 
tan area and giving the central districts a changed look. Traffic 
had been greatly improved by various measures including new 
streets and street-widening projects, but principaliy by the elimi- 
nation of streetcars in main arteries. Streetcars were expected 
to vanish completely from the city by the end of 1956. The new 
municipal government had concentrated on traffic problems, and 
there had been progress in slum clearance and a long-promised 
concert hall-theatre building. 

A much-needed new air-line terminal at Dorval airport was 
also under long-term construction, as was the new hotel for the 
Canadian National railways. 

A building development was under way which when completed 
was expected to result in a project equivalent to New York city’s 
Rockefeller Center. 

The biggest construction job locally was the Lachine section 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway development, which was halfway to 
completion. The total budget for the entire Canadian section of 
the seaway was $300,000,000, with the local Montreal section 
costing $120,000,000 plus $50,000,000 for the nearby Beau- 
harnois power project. 

(See also MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT.) (ERANGCS) 


ENCYCLOP£DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—ZIndustrial Provinces of Canada 
(1943). 


Montserrat: see Leewarp IsLanps. 

Moose, Loyal Order of: sce Societies AND AssociATIONS, 
US. 

Moral Re-Armament, World Assembly for: see Wortp 
ASSEMBLY FOR MorAL RE-ARMAMENT. 


Mormons During 1956, the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
* Day Saints continued advances on a number of 
fronts. The temple at Los Angeles, Calif., was completed. The 
California state legislature passed resolutions conveying to the 
officials and members of the church congratulations upon the 
completion and dedication of the temple and commending the 
church and its people upon the contributions made to the progress 
of the commonwealth of California. 

The church continued its enlarged building program. There 
were 568 buildings under construction or being remodelled, in- 
cluding 70 in the south sea islands. During the year, 100 chapels 
were completed and dedicated. Construction of the temple in 
Great Britain was begun. 

The first baccalaureate service of the church school in Hawaii 
was held in the spring. 

Members of the Council of the Twelve Apostles made special 
church missionary tours: Elder Henry D. Moyle in South Amer- 
ica and Elder Adam S. Bennion in Europe. The Relief society of 
the church completed and dedicated a central office building in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, building costs being contributed in con- 
siderable part by members of the society. Active membership of 
the society was more than 163,500; about 133,258 were in the 
stakes of the church (mostly in the United States), and about 
30,285 in the missions of the church (both in the United States 
and in foreign countries). 

The missionary work of the church was pushed forward in 
the United States, Europe, South Africa, the near east, the far 
east, the Latin-American countries and the Pacific islands. (See 
also CHURCH MEMBERSHIP.) Gi Race) 
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An independent sultanate of northwest Africa, 
Morocco. with both Mediterranean and Atlantic coast lines, 
Morocco was divided until 1956 into French Morocco, Spanish 
Morocco (see SPANISH COLONIAL Empire) and the international 
zone of Tangier (g.v.). Areas and populations are shown in the 
table. 


Area Population 
(sq.mi.) (1955 est.) 

Branch MoroccO: << 1.6 elle (6.0) © cir Me) 8) =) om is! 9: 1° 154,054 8,470,000 
Spanish Moroccot . . ++ 2+ ese e 222 2 eo 8 20,364 1,157,297 
GUE ICP cte ence GMCs Np CCRC Pe rem CMMOnn) COn Te: aN 135 183,000 
NOlalMORtee MCE evel Gta ar eee ce et Yon a tate) e 174,471 9,668,995 


*1950 census. . ; 
+Alhucemas, Ceuta, Chafarinas, Melilla and Pefnon de Vélez (area 82 sq.mi.; pop. 
141,302) remained possessions of Spain and were not included in the new state of Morocco. 


Population, mostly Arabs and Berbers who are Moslem and 
speak Arabic (64%) or Berber (22%) or are bilingual (14%). 
Chief towns (pop., 1952 census): Rabat (cap.) 156,209; Casa- 
blanca 682,388; Marrakesh 215,312; Fex 179,372; Meknés 140,- 
380. Sultan, Mohammed V ben Yusuf; prime minister in 1956, 
M’Barek ben Mustafa el-Bekai. 

History.—With Mohammed V restored to his sultanate, Mo- 
roccan diplomacy in 1956 was mainly concerned with securing the 
independence and unity of the country. 

A Franco-Moroccan statement of March 2 declared that the 
treaty of Fez (March 30, 1912) no longer reflected the needs 
_of modern conditions and could no longer govern relations be- 
tween France and Morocco. France recognized Morocco’s inde- 
pendence, which implied the right of the state to conduct its own 
foreign relations and to maintain its own army. The Rabat agree- 
ment of May 28 defined the future relations between the two 
countries on a basis of equality and of mutual respect between 
independent powers; their foreign ministers were to confer pe- 
riodically; neither state was to adopt any policy conflicting with 
the other’s interests; and treaties previously made by France in 
the name of Morocco were to be recognized as valid. André 
Dubois, the last resident general (appointed on Nov. 9, 1955), 
was accredited as French ambassador to Morocco. 

In March disturbances broke out in the Spanish zone. The 
sultan paid a visit to Madrid. On April 7 agreements were signed 
between Spain and Morocco: Spain recognized Morocco as an in- 
dependent and fully sovereign state; visas were no longer re- 
quired in order to pass from zone to zone; the unity of the 
empire was to be respected; the freedom and the rights of the 
Spanish inhabitants were guaranteed; the sultan’s legislative 
sovereignty was recognized; and power was to be transferred 
from Spanish to Moroccan officials. 


FORMERLY INTERNATIONAL ZONE 


FORMERLY FRENCH MOROCCO 


FORMERLY SPANISH MOROCCO 


RAILROADS 


ATLANTIC 


MOROCCO, showing the Spanish, French and internationa 
ree . , ernat i] 
joined to form an independent sultanate in 1oEe tonal zones which were 


MOROCCO—MOTION PICTURES 


An outburst of enthusiasm welcomed the sultan on his ret 
Difficulties subsequently made themselves felt. The continue 
presence of French and Spanish forces gave rise to patriotic im 
patience, Tangier was still an international zone, but the Moros 
can delegation was withdrawn from the local assembly, whie¢ 
suspended its sessions. The death of Thami el-Mezuari el-Glao 
in January put an end to large-scale feudalism, and his supporter 
in Marrakesh were assassinated. The “army of liberation,” % 
product of the period of dispute with France, remained in contro 
of several areas: while recognizing the sultan’s leadership, it 
tained its freedom of action and showed a spirit of independence 

It remained uncertain what course the country would folloy 
in politics. The sultan promised to set up a national consultativ 
council in October, the members of it being nominated by him 
self. Rivalry continued between the Istiqlal and Democrati 
parties, both of which were represented in the Bekai government 
The Istiqlal sought control of affairs; and in August its nationa 
council proposed the resignation of Istiqlal members from the 
government, the formation of a single-party cabinet, the abro 
gation of the treaty of Algeciras (April 7, 1906, consecrating th 
economic internationalization of Morocco), the withdrawal 
foreign troops, the incorporation of Colomb-Béchar and 
Mauritania into Morocco, support for the insurgents in Alger 
and economic independence for the country. 

The arrest by the French on Oct. 22 of the five Algerian 
tionalist leaders, flying from Morocco to Tunis, caused a crisis 
Morocco broke off diplomatic relations with France. A new Beka 
government, formed on Oct. 27, excluded the Democratic Inde 
pendence party. Nevertheless, unofficial relations with Franee 
continued and many French officials remained in Morocco. ' 

On Nov. 12 Morocco was admitted to the membership of 
United Nations. (See also FRANCE; FRENCH UNION.) 

(Hv. De.) 

Foreign Trade.—(1955) Monetary unit: Moroccan franc=metropolit: 
franc; U.S. $1=350 metropolitan francs. Imports 164,000,000,000 ff 
including 79,000,000,000 fr. from France, 15,000,000,000 fr. from th 
U.S. Experts 109,000,000,000 fr., including 49,000,000,000 fr. to Franee 
Principal exports: phosphates 21,000,000,000 fr., dried fish 6,000,000,06 


fr., cereals 16,000,000,000 fr. 
ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Mediterranean Africa (1952). 


Morocco, Spanish: see SpaAnisH CoLoniAL Empire. 
Mortgages, Farm: see Farm Crepir System; FARMER! 
Homer ADMINISTRATION. 

Mortgages, Home: see Banxinc; Hovsine. 


Motion Pictures A number of seeming paradoxes appeared 

» to characterize U.S. motion-picture dé 
velopments during 1956. By the end of November, it was @ 
pected that foreign grosses from the rental and sale of US 
motion pictures would top the spectacular mark of 1955, whil 
there was a general drop in motion-picture attendance in the US 
and a corresponding drop in domestic theatre box-office returns 
At the same time, certain pictures with impressive qualities an 
footage were rolling up astonishing domestic grosses. The ovel 
all drop in national attendance occurred despite an increase i 
pictures produced and released as compared with the previot 
year. 

Industry Statistics—The average weekly attendance 
motion-picture theatres for 1956 was expected to be about 42 
000,000 as compared with an average of about 45,000,000 fe 
1955. However, there were strong indications that a number 0 
new pictures would brighten prospects considerably for the en 
of the year and the early part of 1957. 

United States theatre grosses, excluding taxes, were estimate 
to be $1,194,100,000 in 1955, as compared with $1,150,700,000 
in 1954, an increase of $43,400,000. This reflected, to some @ 
tent, the benefits derived from the cut in the federal excise t@ 


ym an over-all 20% on admission prices to 10% on tickets over 
)| cents which went into effect on April I, 1954. With many 
res still in financial distress, the industry pressed for further 
|; relief and succeeded with the passage of the King bill. Effec- 
i Sept. 1, 1956, the federal tax was reduced further to 10% 
yy on admissions exceeding 90 cents. It was estimated that an 
|iitional 9,000 theatres would be exempted from the federal 
| on admissions as a result of the new measure, and that the 
x-office gross would be augmented by $50,000,000 on an annual 


iq 


mis. 

i Vhile it was expected that the domestic gross for 1956 would 
»w a decrease from the prior year’s figure, this would be offset 
‘some degree by the new tax relief and by good box-office pic- 
es in release at the close of the year. 

An industry source indicated that at the beginning of 1956, 
fre were 19,200 motion-picture theatres in operation in the 
s., composed of 14,613 indoor theatres and 4,587 drive-in 
tatres. This total represented a small increase from the pre- 
s year, largely in the number of drive-in theatres. A U.S. 
‘eau of the census report underscored the tremendous develop- 
pnt of the drive-in theatre. In 1948 there were 811 such theatres 
ih revenue of $47,000,000. In 1954, 3,775 drive-ins did a total 
liness of $228,000,000. 

dn Jan. 1, 1955, an estimated 108,537 theatres were exhibiting 
m. films in approximately 120 countries and territories 
dughout the world. This was an increase of 9% over a 1951 
mate of 99,543 theatres. 

Jeccording to the U.S. department of labour, employment in 
U.S. motion-picture industry was averaging about 224,600 


5 was 230,700. 

dustry sources estimated total capital invested in the in- 
try at $2,738,700,000, broken down as follows: studios (pro- 
tion), $142,000,000; distribution, $25,700,000; theatres, 
§50,000,000; nontheatrical, $21,000,000. Profits for most 
jon-picture corporations during 1956, with a few exceptions, 
© below those of previous comparable periods. 
“Froduction.—By the end of Nov. 1956, the U.S. Production 
e administration had approved 312 feature pictures, including 
domestic and 48 foreign. For 1955 the entire year’s total 
: 305, including 269 domestic and 36 foreign. 

er 1956, 11 national distributors had scheduled for release 
imew feature pictures. This compared with 274 actual new 
ases for 1955. 

f 269 pictures analyzed in November, 116 or 43% of the total 
2 produced in colour. This compared with 50% (154 pictures) 
all of 1955. 

Whe interim analysis showed further that of those 269 pictures, 
or roughly one-third, were produced in one of the new wide- 
fen processes; i.e., CinemaScope, VistaVision, SuperScope, etc. 
rmaScope led with a total of 60, followed by Vista Vision 
17. A new process, sponsored by Republic Pictures, called 
rama appeared with three pictures produced. In 1955 there 
* 115 pictures, or roughly 37% of the total approved by the 
iuction Code administration, that had been produced in these 
deesses. 

reign Sales of U.S. Films.—Although domestic revenues in 
} fell off somewhat compared with the previous year, foreign 
As sales increased. It was estimated that revenue from abroad 
Kd equal or surpass the $215,000,000 estimate of 1955, with 
hal dollar receipts running from $175,000,000 to $180,000,000. 
liincreasing importance of the foreign market was shown by 
fact that U.S. companies were receiving from 45% to 50% 
Okeir total revenue from abroad. 

orld film rentals for U.S. pictures continued to fluctuate 
alnd the $650,000,000 level. Popularity of U.S. films abroad 
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JUBILANT ACTRESS Anna Magnani of Italy receiving the news that she had 
won the award of “‘Best Actress of the Year’ by the U.S. Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences on March 21, 1956 


continued high, approximately 68% of the world’s screen time 
being devoted to them. The world-wide weekly audience for U.S. 
films was estimated at 260,000,000. 

Foreign Exports of Films to the U.S.—A film industry journal 
reported that a total of 138 foreign features were released in the 
U.S. in 1955, compared with 174 during 1954. This, however, was 
not a fair measure of foreign film imports, since a great many 
foreign language pictures, such as Mexican, Chinese and Japa- 
nese, which were brought in in large numbers, were exhibited 
chiefly in immigrant areas. For example, in 1955 a total of 247 
positive prints of Mexican feature pictures alone were imported. 
(Britain sent in as many as 1,335 such positive prints.) In the 
first half of their fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1956, the New York 
state censors reviewed 298 imported pictures against 244 in the 
same period in 1955 and 211 in 1954. Leading film exporters to 
the U.S. were Great Britain, Mexico, Italy, Japan, Hong Kong, 
Argentina, west Germany, the U.S.S.R. and France. 


Among the outstanding foreign features released in the U.S. during late 
1955 and 1956 were: A Kid for Two Farthings (British); Richard III 
(British); Wee Geordie (British); Diabolique (French); Fruits of Sum- 
mer (French); Letters From My Windmill (French); Proud and the 
Beautiful (French) ; Rififi (French) ; La Strada (Italian); The Magnificent 
Severn. (Japanese); Marcelino (Spanish); The Silent World (French); 
Private’s Progress (British); Golden Demon (Japanese); The Last Ten 
Days (German); The Ladykillers (British); Vitelloni (Italian). 


New Developments and Organizational Changes.—In 
May 1956 control of Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., was purchased 
by a group headed by Serge Semenenko of the First National 
Bank of Boston and Charles Allen, Jr., investment banker. RKO 
Theatres Corp. acquired the assets of the Cleveland Arcade Co., 
including its controlling stock of Gera Corp. The merged organi- 
zation’s name was changed to RKO Industries Corp. American 
Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres, the nation’s largest motion- 
picture theatre circuit and owner of the ABC television network, 
announced that it would enter the field of motion-picture produc- 
tion. This was later implemented by the formation of Am-Par 
Pictures Corp. 

The Rank Organization, Great Britain’s large integrated 
motion-picture enterprise, announced that it would form a dis- 
tribution company in the United States in order to achieve wider 
reception of British pictures in that country. 

The U.S. department of justice’s antitrust suit against desig- 
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nated motion-picture companies, charging conspiracy to with- 
hold 16-mm. pictures from television and other nontheatrical 
outlets, went to trial in California in Oct. 1955. On Dec. 6, 1955, 
the court found for the defendant producers and distributors. 
Judge Léon Yankwich, in his opinion, ruled that the testimony 
concerning the alleged restrictive practices warranted the con- 
clusion that whatever similarity existed in the pattern for mar- 
keting 16-mm. films was based on the similarity of the problem 
with which producers were confronted. Further, he stressed that 
each defendant had to consider the effect of the release of 16-mm. 
films on the business of its primary source of income, the regular 
theatre. 

Nevertheless, Dec. 1955 saw the beginning of the release of 
large blocks of major company pictures for telecasting. About 
five months after General Teleradio, subsidiary of General Tire 
& Rubber Co., purchased RKO Radio Pictures, the entire film in- 
ventory of RKO, comprising 740 features and 1,100 short sub- 
jects, was sold to C. & C. Super Corp. for $15,200,000. It was the 
most significant of all television deals to that date because it broke 
the solid ranks of the major studios. 

In March 1956 Warner Bros. followed the lead set by RKO by 
selling their pre-1948 film library to PRM, Inc., in a $21,000,000 
deal. Linked with PRM in the transaction was Associated Artists 
Production, the film distributing firm that would release the pic- 
tures to television and to theatres as reissues. 

In May 20th Century-Fox announced that an arrangement had 
been concluded on a straight guarantee and profit percentage basis 
with National Telefilm Associates whereby the latter would re- 
lease to television 52 20th Century-Fox pictures. Later in the 
year, this operation was expanded by a new agreement wherein 
N.T.A. acquired the television distribution rights to 156 pre-1948 
features, optioned 234 more, and 2oth Century-Fox acquired a 
50% stock interest in N.T.A.’s subsidiary, N.T.A. Filn: Network. 

At the same time, Loew’s announced (1) that they would 
handle their own television distribution of pre-1949 M-G-M pic- 
tures; (2) that they would extend production to include special 
pictures for television; and (3) that they would acquire television 
station ownership. As a start, the company began to place its 
library of 725 features in 12 markets. 

Columbia Pictures also revealed that they were turning over 
a large block of features to Screen Gems, their television sub- 
sidiary company. 

Trend in Film Subjects.—There appeared to be no clear-cut 
trend which characterized the film subjects of 1956. The so-called 
“big” pictures leaned heavily on the presold values of well-known 
novels, plays, classics and historical themes, as, for example, 
Around the World in 80 Days, Giant, The Ten Commandments, 
Tea and Sympathy, Friendly Persuasion, War and Peace, Moby 
Dick, The King and I, Bus Stop, Lust For Life, Alexander the 
Great, The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit, Carousel and Teahouse 
of the August Moon. For the rest, there was the usual preponder- 
ance of western and adventure melodramas, dramas of the social 
problem, romantic and military variety, comedies, science fiction 
yarns, musicals, etc. 

One development was the advent of several pictures exceeding 
or approaching three hours in length for the first time since Gone 
With the Wind (220 minutes). They were: Cecil B. De Mille’s 
crowning epic The Ten Commandments, produced in VistaVision 
ata record cost of $13,000,000 (219 minutes) ; Paramount's bril- 
liant production of War and Peace, also VistaVision (208 min- 
utes) ; George Stevens’ fine filming of Edna Ferber’s Giant (200 
minutes) ; and the highly successful Todd-AO production of 
Around the W orld m 80 Days (170 minutes), a rib-tickling version 
me the Jules Verne classic, replete with 40 stars of international 

ame, 


wo outstanding musicals appeared in 20th Century-Fox’s new 
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CinemaScope 55 process which elicited high praise, name 
Carousel and The King and I. Other musicals well received w 
High Society, Meet Me in Las Vegas, The Court Jester, Anytht 
Goes and The Opposite Sex. 

Among the outstanding comedies of the year were Teahouse 
the August Moon, Bus Stop, The Solid Gold Cadillac and Y 
Can’t Run Away From It. 

Documentaries and Short Subjects.—Several beautiful 
produced colour studies of nature and marine life received wid 
spread acclaim. The French production The Silent World, 
Cannes festival winner, was an unusual feature dedicated to y 
dersea life, made by Capt. Jacques Yves Cousteau and his ere 
of aqualung skin divers and technicians. Secrets of the Reef w 
a fascinating study of the microscopically minute details | 
marine life on a coral reef off Florida. Walt Disney’s newe 
“True-Life Adventure” feature, Secrets of Life, recorded tk 
hidden wonders of the plant, insect and animal kingdoms. 7} 
Animal World attempted to depict the development of anim 
life since the beginning of time. j 

A growing number of short subjects were enhanced by bei 
produced in CinemaScope and VistaVision. Some of the outstan 
ing CinemaScope shorts of 1956 were 20th Century-Fox’s T 
Dark Wave (problem of epilepsy), Warner’s Journey to the § 
(Rhine river travelogue) and Columbia’s Wonders of Manhé 
tan. Paramount’s VistaVision process contributed beautiful scer 
studies in VistaVision Visits Gibraltar, VistaVision Vis 
Panama, VistaVision Visits Japan aud VistaVision Visits Austr 
Other notable short subjects included Universal’s Everybo 
Dances (national dances throughout the world), Disney’s Man 
Space (space travel to come), M-G-M’s The Wedding in Mona 
Warner’s Green Gold (life in Ecuador), Universal’s A Time € 
of War (unusual Civil War story), the University of South 
California’s The Face of Lincoln and Warner’s Out of the Des 
(scenes from Egypt). 

Polls and Awards.—The Academy of Motion Picture Arts a 
Sciences announced in 1956 the following awards for 1955: 


Brest Propuction.—Marty (Hecht & Lancaster—United Artists). 
Actor.—Ernest Borgnine (Marty). 
Actress.—Anna Magnani (The Rose Tattoo). 
Surrortinc Actror.—Jack Lemmon (Mister Roberts). 
Supportinc ActrEss.—Jo Van Fleet (East of Eden). 
DrrecTion.—Delbert Mann (Marty). 
Motion-Picture Story.—Daniel Fuchs (Love Me or Leave Me). 
SCREENPLAY.—Paddy Chayefsky (Marty). 
Story AND SCREENPLAY.—William Ludwig and Sonya Levien (Jxft 
rupted Melody). 
Scorinc, Musciat.—Robert Russell Bennett, Jay Blackton and Adolt 
Deutsch (Oklahoma!). 
Scorinc, ComEepy or Drama.—Alfred Newman (Love Is a Ma 
Splendored Thing). 
Soncs.—‘Love Is a Many-Splendored Thing” (Love Is a Mai 
Splendored Thing); music, Sammy Fain; lyrics, Paul Francis Webs 
SHortT SuByEcTs.—One-reel: Survival City (20th Century-Fox). Tj 
reel: The Face of Lincoln (University of Southern California presentatio 
Cavalcade Pictures, Inc.). Cartoon: Speedy Gonzales (Warner Bros.). 
Art Drrection.—Black and white: Hal Pereira and Tambi Larsen ( 
Rose Tattoo). Colour: William Flannery and Jo Mielziner (Picnic). 
CINEMATOGRAPHY.—Black and white: James Wong Howe (The R 
Tattoo). Colour: Robert Burks (To Catch A Thief). 4 
Costume Drsicn.—Black and white: Helen Rose (J’ll Cry Tomorrow 
Colour: Charles Le Maire (Love Is a Many-Splendored Thing). 
Firm Eprtinc.—Charles Nelson and William A. Lyon (Picnic). 
DocumEentaryY SHortT Supjyect.—Men Against the Arctic (¥ 
Disney—Buena Vista). ] 
Documentary Freature.—Helen Keller in Her Story (Nancy Hamil 
presentation). 
SounD Recorpinc.—Fred Hynes (Ok/ahoma!). 
SpectaL Errects.—The Bridges at Toko-Ri (Perlberg-Seaton—P. 
mount). j 
Film Daily’s poll of the ten best pictures included: Mister Robi 
(Warner Bros.); Marty (United Artists); East of Eden (Warner Bro 
Blackboard Jungle (M-G-M); Bad Day at Black Rock (M-G-M); 41 
Gta sae EEE Trial (M-G-M); Love Me or Leave 
-G-M); Summertime nited Artists); Love Is -Splend 
Thing (20th Century-Fox). ; pe 
Daily Variety’s poll for 1955 included: best picture, Marty (Un 
Artists); best actress, Anna Magnani, The Rose Tattoo (Paramount) 
actor, Ernest Borgnine, Marty; supporting actress, Jo Van Fleet, Eas 
Eden (Warner Bros.); supporting actor; Jack Lemmon, Mister Rol 
(Warner Bros.) ; best screenplay, Marty (Paddy Chayefsky); best diret 
Delbert Mann (Marty); best original, Love Me or Leave Me (Da 


U.S. AND FOREIGN 
MOTION-PICTURE 
PRODUCTIONS OF 1956 


Top, left: Sir Laurence Olivier and Claire 
Bloom in the film version of Shakespeare’s 
King Richard III. The Olivier production 
was the first important motion picture to have 
its premiere on television before release to 
theatres. Top, right: Scene from Picnic, an 
adaptation of the play by William Inge, star- 
ring Kim Novak, William Holden, Rosalind 
Russell and Betty Field. Left: Giulietta Ma- 
sina, Italian actress in her first major role as 
a circus performer’s assistant in La Strada 
(‘The Road’’), with Anthony Quinn. Right: 
Gregory Peck as Captain Ahab in the John 
Huston production of Herman Melville’s novel, 
Moby Dick. Bottom: Scene from Giant, with 
Elizabeth Taylor, James Dean and Rock Hud- 
son. Based on a novel by Edna Ferber, the film 
was directed by George Stevens 
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Fuchs, M-G-M). ; 
Fer Kens itics’ awards for 1955 were: best picture, Marty 
New York Film Critics’ awards o heat aelee mane 


i ists) ; r, Ernes ine, Marty 
United Artists); best actor, Ernest Borgnine, y; : 
Sit The Rose Tattoo (Paramount) ; best director, David a ihe 
Summertime (United Artists); best foreign-language pictures, Diabolique 


and Umberto D. Z f 3 J 

cgitation lctere,Deily borates Wie aA he Bridges at Poko-ks 
(Paramount): The Country Girl (Paramount); Lady and the Tramp 
(Disney): The Left Hand of God (20th Century-Fox); The Long Gray 
Line (Columbia); Love Is a Many-Splendored Thing (20th Century-Fox) ; 
Love Me or Leave Me (M-G-M); A Man Called Peter (zoth Century- 
Fox): Mister Roberts (Warner Bros.) ; Not as a Stranger (United Artists) ; 
The Seven Little Foys (Paramount); The Seven Year Itch (20th Century- 
Fox): A Star Is Born (Warner Bros.); Strategic Air Command (Para- 
mount); To Hell and Back (Universal); There’s No Business Like Show 
Business (20th Century-Fox); 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea (Disney) ; 
Vera Cruz (United Artists). 

Box-office All-American favourites of 1955 were: June Allyson, Grace 
Kelly, Humphrey Bogart, Marlon Brando, Jane Wyman, William Holden, 
Doris Day, James Stewart, Gary Cooper, Bing Crosby, John Wayne, Eliza- 
beth Taylor. (M. Ly.) 

Educational Motion Pictures.—In 1956 the cost of producing 
instructional, training, institutional and public relations motion 
pictures in the U.S. was estimated at $90,000,000. This gross 
output included the sales of 156 commercial studios and 19 spe- 
cializing organizations in the school and religious film fields. The 
Audio-Visual Commission on Public Information, formed during 
the year, was striving to put educational film expenditures in 
schools on an equitable basis with expenditures for textbooks. 
“Gateway to Learning,” the commission’s first publication, ex- 
plained to school officials and the general public the advantages 
of audio-visual materials. 

The television industry made several notable contributions. 
Its documentary programs were utilized as regular 16-mm. class- 
room films, and it was experimenting with closed-circuit tech- 
niques, not only at the college level but also in the Hagerstown, 
Md., public schools, which were supplied with closed-circuit 
equipment by radio and television equipment manufacturers. Ac- 
credited courses for home study were launched by educational 
television station WTTW in Chicago, Ill., and a grant from the 
Ford foundation enabled Encyclopedia Britannica Films, largest 
and oldest of the classroom film producers, to begin filming 
physics experiments from the programs of the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
educational television station. 

The total of classroom films available to the schools on a world- 
wide basis (through translated versions) exceeded 2,000 titles 
by the end of 1956. Contributing to this greatly expanded teach- 
ing resource were the 56 new films added to the Encyclepedia 
Britannica Films library of 800 titles. Coronet Films’ total of 
664 catalogued titles included 67 new releases during 1956. Sixty 
new titles by Young America Films and the Text-Film division 
of McGraw Hill included the adaptation of television programs 
such as “You Are There” and “See It Now.” Social studies were 
predominant among the classroom films produced in 1956, and 
American history and world history were the favoured themes. 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films noted a sharp increase in the 
use of audio-visual educational materials, and reported its big- 
gest fiscal year. Pursuing its goal of “bringing the world to the 
classroom,” it produced such films as The Oregon Trail and 
Roger Williams. The release of nearly all of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer’s feature films for 16-mm. school use made hundreds of 
additional titles available. 

The Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences honoured 
as the best two-reel documentary film of the year The Face of 
Lincoln, produced by the department of cinema, University of 
Southern California. 

Industry’s concern with improving human relations and with 
new industrial processes accounted for several widely used films. 
This Is Automation, sponsored by General Electric, gave a use- 
ful exposition of these techniques; The Ford People (Ford Mo- 
tor Co.), The Living Circle (United Fruit Co.), Teamwork 
(Bethlehem Steel Co.) and The Dragon Slayer (du Pont) were 
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widely shown examples of industrial relations themes on film. 

At midyear the Films committee of the Association of Natio a 
Advertisers and the National Education association co-operate¢ 
in improving film standards through the publication of a “Criteria 
for Business-Sponsored Educational Films.” r 

The plight of the aged was dealt with by the National Social 
Welfare assembly in A Place to Live. Ten thousand physicians 
attending the annual proceedings of the American Medical asso 
ciation in Chicago viewed 75 medical films; delegates to the 
San Francisco congress of the American College of Surgeons in 
October saw 85 films on latest surgical and medical techniques. 
A high light of the American Medical association meeting was 
the showing of a group of Russian medical films, the first brought 
to the U.S. in many years and the result of a diplomatic exchange, 

A first international medical film exhibition was scheduled 
for June 1957 under the auspices of the American Medical asso- 
ciation committee on Medical Motion Pictures. Late in 1956 a 
new film series on “Medicine and the Law” was announced, and 
the first title, Te Medical Witness, was shown at Seattle, Wash, 
in November. 

The American Bar association was producing a training film 
series on jurisprudence, seeking to improve courtroom procedures 
and to lower the number of untried cases on dockets throughout 
the land. ; 

United States government agencies, led by the department of 
defense, the military services and the U.S. Information agency, 
were active in producing and distributing training and informa- 
tional films. The bureau of mines sponsored as its latest addition 
to a “state” film series Jdaho and Its Natural Resources, which 
was released in the fall. - 

At the annual National Audio-Visual convention in Chicago in 
July, more than 2,000 professional workers in trade, industrial 
and educational film operations saw the latest equipment and 
discussed the problems of their respective fields. | (O. H.C.) 


ENCYCLOP4DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Bring the World to the Classroon 
(1938); Making Films That Teach (1954): New Tools for Learning 
(1952); Using the Classroom Film (1945). y 


Technical Developments.—Although 1956 was mainly a pe 
riod of evaluation of wide screens previously adopted by the in- 
dustry, two new systems made their appearance. 

Thrillerama.—Thrillerama employs two motion-picture cam- 
eras mounted on a common base and two conventional projectors 
jocked together in the theatre booth. This system is similar to 
Cinerama, which uses three cameras and three projectors operat- 
ing in synchronism for photography and projection. Thrillerama 
results in a screen aspect ratio (width to height) of 34 to 1 
“Thrillerama Adventure” was first shown in Texas in August. 

Technirama.—Technirama is a new large-screen system de- 
veloped by Technicolor, which employs a standard 35-mm. nega- 
tive moving horizontally through the camera and exposing am 
eight-perforation frame (two normal 35-mm. frames). The cam- 
era lens has an anamorphic ratio of 1.5 to 1. When the Techni- 
color prints are made by the imbibition process, the negative 
image size is reduced and a 1.3 anamorphosis added in the printer, 
resulting in a 2 to 1 anamorphic print similar to a CinemaScope 
print with a screen aspect ratio of 2.35 to 1. This horizontal nega- 
tive film movement with an eight-perforation frame is similar to 
VistaVision, except that VistaVision has not made anamorphic 
prints. 

Film Splicer—An electronic method of film splicing, utilizing 
radio frequency power to weld film, was developed by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. Du Pont’s new polyester film base Cro- 
nar does not fuse properly with application of regular film sp ic- 
ing. This method was, therefore, developed to splice Cronar base. 
However, it was found that the present triacetate safety base 
film also responds favourably to the electronic splicer, Such 
splicers were being manufactured and were to be tried out if 
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; 
H dios and exchanges in 1956. This dielectric splice is stronger, 
m be made more rapidly and is entirely automatic. 

Improved Black and White Negative-—Eastman Kodak Co. 
iia in 1956 made available to the motion-picture industry a 
rw plus X panchromatic negative film (type B). This film is a 
jgh-speed, fine-grain negative material suited for both interior 
ad exterior lighting conditions. It has approximately the same 
eed as the previous plus X film but a much lower granularity 
| that the graininess observed in a print made from this nega- 
ve is greatly reduced. In addition, the acuteness, the factor 
aich expresses the ability of a film to reduce sharp images, is 
| puch higher than that of the older film. These properties, graini- 
ess and acuteness, assumed greater importance since the adop- 
bn of wide-screen processes by the industry. 

{Drive-In Theatres —The construction of new drive-in theatres 
entinued, with a trend toward theatres of larger capacity and 
ith screens of extremely large size. A drive-in located on Long 
Mand, N.Y., for example, had a capacity of 2,509 cars and oc- 
pied more than 30 ac., with the back ramp about 1,200 ft. 
bom the screen. The screen itself was 60 ft. x 142 ft. 
JRF Lamp.—Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., developed, with 
’e co-operation of the Motion Picture Research council, a new 
iiform light source known as the RF (radio frequency) lamp. 
some types of motion-picture film printing it is extremely 
ysirable to have a light source of uniform brightness. This lamp, 
e first such developed, consists of a disk which is heated to in- 
mdescence by radio frequency energy so that there are no actual 
¢ctrical contacts with the source of illumination. The disk itself 
jovides a very uniform light source which is necessary in prop- 
'y exposing motion-picture film in printing processes. It was 
ced in use in several laboratories in Hollywood, Calif. 
'Curved Film Gate—The use of larger screens in theatres and 
ve-ins necessitated more light and consequently more heat on 
Ye film during projection. This tended to make the film buckle 
| breathe, that is, actually move in the projector aperture while 
was being exposed on the screen, with a resulting lack of sharp- 
‘Yhss on the screen. A new type curved film gate was developed 
nich, while not a new invention, had been perfected so that it 
dd the film in a curved position in the aperture, giving the film 
Jed stiffness to withstand this intense light and heat. This 
4ded stiffness minimizes film movement in the aperture, result- 
sin a picture of improved quality on the screen. 

(W. F. Ky.) 
(Canada.—The signs apparent in 1955 that the spread of tele- 
Veion in Canada might result in the establishment of a Canadian 
tertainment film industry turned out in 1956 to be soundly 
sed. 
‘Wim 1956 a Canadian corporation was formed to produce in 
nada a series of 26-min. dramatic entertainment film programs 
- world television release. In Dec. 1956 this program went on 
4}: air in the United States, and was scheduled for an early 
‘Iks6 release over the Canadian Broadcasting system network. 
ther Canadian film production for television in 1956 consisted 
|tirely of documentary shorts and commercial spot films. At 
> end of 1956 several other entertainment series were reported 
ther in production or planning stages by other Canadian pro- 
beers. 
(Phe Canadian government film production agency (the Na- 
‘\nal Film Board of Canada) moved from Ottawa, Ont., to 
}ontreal, Que., during 1956, into newly constructed studios and 
Naces which cost $8,500,000. 
\A tabulation from the report of the Canadian government bu- 
wu of statistics, covering Canadian motion-picture production 
| private industry for all purposes, is shown in the table. 
Industry leaders estimated that the 1956 figures would show 
‘increase of about 50% over 1955, resulting altogether from 
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Summary Statistics of Canadian Motion-Picture Production 
(Private industry) 

ae ; Gross revenue 
alaries roduction Printing and 
Year and wages laborer 
Mpa Ser he Ones De Nd akbar Mate $1,006,918 $1,331,393 $1,274,137 
ee obi See Baht iat wick cog hee Yori pt ru nt 1,150,890 1,592,779 1,230,493 
DOB roasts os aon soy Renee ee 1,549,233 2,106,131 1,456,405 
URS Sige arKepuetreuteiecise nol tei) rae ote 1,460,421 2,456,038 1,817,784 


the increase in the amount of film production for television. 
(F. R. Cy.) 

Great Britain.—In 1955 the latest attendance figures in the 
United Kingdom had indicated that the motion-picture industry 
had not suffered unduly by the opening of the Independent Tele- 
vision authority’s programs on Sept. 22, 1955. But some figures 
published in 1956 showed a rather more serious situation. In 
his statement to the annual general meeting of the Rank Organi- 
sation Ltd. on Oct. 5, 1956, the chairman, J. Arthur Rank, said 
that as the I.T.A. stations had opened independently of each 
other it had been possible to measure their effect over the first 
six or seven months of their operation. This had shown a 10% 
fall in motion-picture attendances in the regions covered by the 
new stations compared with the rest of the country. 

The fall in attendances was not confined to those areas served 
by the new television stations. Official statistics published by the 
board of trade on Oct. 17, 1956, showed that the average weekly 
attendance rate for the second quarter of the year was 21,500,- 
000, 9% less than for the same quarter of 1955. In 1950 (the 
first year for which official statistics were collected) the equiva- 
lent figure was 26,300,000, about 10% above the 1955 rate. Be- 
cause of seasonal fluctuations, these figures did not give a com- 
pletely accurate picture of the annual decline; nevertheless it 
was true to say that in the seven years from 1950 to 1956 British 
motion pictures had lost about one-fifth of their domestic au- 
dience. 

In Great Britain nearly one-third of the gross box-office re- 
ceipts in 1956 were removed from the industry by the entertain- 
ments tax, a percentage which, with only slight reductions, had 
existed for a decade. Faced with a declining attendance rate and 
increasing operating costs, the British film industry set up a com- 
mittee, known as the All-Industry Tax committee, to present 
its case for entertainments tax reduction to the chancellor of the 
exchequer. This case was presented early in 1956 but, presum- 
ably because of prevailing national economic difficulties, the 
case failed. The industry’s contention was that unless there was 
a very substantial reduction in the rate of tax many theatres 
would have to close their doors, thus reducing even further the 
potential earnings of film makers and of the exchequer itself. 

This contention was turned into fact when the Rank organi- 
zation announced in October that during the next few months it 
proposed to close 79 theatres which in the previous year had 
paid £455,453 in entertainments tax and £316,870 in film rental. 
Nor were these the only closings announced during the year. 

(D. Cw.) 

Other Countries.—Various influences, commercial, technical, 
artistic and personal, loosened the rigid patterns of the film in- 
dustry and made 1956 a year of variety and originality, rather 
than one of much conventional accomplishment. 

Epic in size and subject, War and Peace, an adaptation of 
Tolstoy’s novel, was filmed in Italy, directed by Hollywood’s 
King Vidor and played by a mainly Anglo-American cast. Per- 
formances of real distinction came from Henry Fonda as Pierre, 
Mel Ferrer as Prince Andrey, Audrey Hepburn as Natasha and 
Herbert Lom as Napoleon, although the film, which ran for three- 
and-a-half hours and reputedly cost more than £1,000,000 to 
make, was not altogether free of stiffness. 

Of British films, A Town Like Alice, honourably documen- 
tary in manner, dealt with British women prisoners of war 
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marched back and forth across Malaya by their Japanese captors. 
A striking performance by Virginia McKenna and honest direc- 
tion by Jack Lee could not quite conceal the film’s origins in a 
best-selling novel by Nevil Shute. It was unlucky enough to be 
disqualified from the Cannes festival on the grounds that it 
might offend the Japanese. 

Vield to the Night, released shortly after the agitation for the 
abolition of capital punishment, was a study of a woman con- 
demned to hang. The crime was told in a sometimes overelabo- 
rate flashback, but the scenes in the condemned cell were bleakly 
harrowing. The film was notable for the sullen, straightforward 
playing of the murderess by Diana Dors, with the wardress of 
Yvonne Mitchell outstanding in a fine supporting cast. 

The Ladykillers starred the septuagenarian Katie Johnson as 
the landlady who unwittingly takes in gangsters. Of these, Alec 
Guinness and Peter Sellers made this a suitably ghoulish comedy 
with which to take leave of Ealing Studios. Pacific Destiny, an 
inadequate version of Sir Arthur Grimble’s delightful Pattern 
of Islands, was charmingly true in feeling and quality for the 
South Sea islands, and their inhabitants. 

Gene Kelly’s experimental ballet film Jnvitation to the Dance, 
of which he was star, director and choreographer, was chosen to 
open the Edinburgh film festival with a performance before the 
queen. In three parts—mime, modern ballet and combined hu- 
man and cartoon dance-fantasy—it could not be called a satisfac- 
tory whole, but was a decidedly appealing experiment. 

Festival results reflected a new informality, replacing old hard 
and fast categories. At the Venice festival a new policy designed 
to raise the standard found no film fit to be awarded the Golden 
Lion of St. Mark. At Cannes the Grand Prix went to a French 
documentary, The World of Silezce, the first choice, The Red 
Balloon, being a short and therefore ineligible. 

A fascinating novelty from Australia was Jedda, a primitive 
but moving story of an aboriginal girl adopted by a white woman 
and faced with a choice between worlds. Another simple story 
of the Australian bush with considerable charm was Smiley, with 
Colin Petersen as a child hero of more than average appeal, 
Chips Rafferty as the local sergeant and Ralph Richardson as 
the parson. 

The outstanding continental film was René Clair’s Les Grandes 
Manoeuvres (Summer Manoeuvres; U.S. title The Grand 
Maneuver). This bitter romance of a Don Juan who falls in love 
too late was played with immense style and elegance by Michele 
Morgan and Gérard Philipe. Also from France came Le Défroqué, 
a powerful religious drama with Pierre Fresnay as the unfrocked 
priest, and Les Diaboliques, a macabre murder mystery. French 
entries well received at the Venice festival were René Clement’s 
Gervaise, whose star, Maria Schell, won one of the Volpi cups 
for acting, and Claude Autant-Lara’s comedy La Traversée de 
Paris, for which the comedian Bourvil won the other cup. 

Two Spanish films were among the leading entries at Venice: 
Calle Mayor (Main Street) by J. A. Bardem, whose harsh and 
brilliant Death of a Cyclist had been shown earlier in the year, 
and L. G. Berlanga’s gentler comedy Calabuig. 
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Although Italy sent no great film, L. Emmer’s The Bigamist 
was an amusing and lighthearted village satire, with Vittoric 
De Sica as a wonderful burlesque counsel for the defense. 

From Sweden came Smiles of a Summer Night, a supremely 
well acted, exceedingly stylish piece, of an amorality widely com- 
pared with Restoration comedy. Two Austrian films of great in- 
terest were Der Letzte Akt and Es Geschah am 21 Juli, G. W. 
Pabst’s contributions to the history of Hitler’s Germany. 

India sent Two Acres of Land, a touching story of an evicted 
Bengal farmer. Japan’s Harp of Burma was highly regarded at 
Venice. 

The U.S.S.R. continued to send pictures aimed more at art 
(opera or ballet) than propaganda. Most memorable were the 
superbly mounted Boris Godunov and a series of Shakespearean 
performances, including Twelfth Night and Othello. 

(See also PHOTOGRAPHY. ) (F. B. Lt.) 


2 During 1956, motor-boat racing rec- 
Motor-Boat Racing. ords were established in almost 
every class of inboard and outboard racing boats, with special 
emphasis on the stock outboard category. There was tremendous 
interest in the big unlimited inboard hydroplanes, whose activi- 
ties in the United States reached from coast to coast, although 
two west coast craft dominated the scene. Bill Wagonner’s 
“Shanty I” won the national championship for the class Aug. 5, 
at the Seafair regatta at Lake Washington, Seattle, Wash., and 
also the Seafair trophy, which carried the richest prize ever 
known in power-boat racing circles, $11,000. At Detroit, Mich., 
“Shanty I,” again piloted by Lieut. Col. Russ Schleeh of the air 
force, successfully defended the Harmsworth trophy, symbol of 
international supremacy on the water, against the challenge of 
J. G. Thompson’s “Miss Supertest II,” representing Canada. The 
other west coast boat, “Miss Thriftway,’ owned by Willard 
Rhodes of Seattle, Wash., and driven by Bill Muncey, after being 
disqualified by the judges, was finally declared winner of the 
Gold cup event. Second place was awarded to “Miss Pepsi,” 
owned by Roy Dossin of Detroit, Mich., and driven by Chuck 
Thompson. ‘Miss Thriftway” later went on to win in the Presi- 
dent’s cup races at Washington, D.C. 

Donald Campbell again drove his jet-powered “Bluebird” to a 
new world’s record for other than propeller-driven boats with 
an average of 225.36 m.p.h. on Sept. 19, at Lake Coniston, Eng. 
Norman Buckley, also of Great Britain, established a new one- 
hour mark for unlimited inboard boats in his ‘““Miss Winder- 
mere III,” covering 79 mi. in the one-hour run. The world’s 
championship for the 800-kg. class was won by E. Selva of Italy. 

The complete destruction of S. Sayres’s “Slo-Mo-Shun IV” 
during qualifying trials on Aug. 30 at the Gold cup race elimi- 
nated any further attempts by this craft to raise the propeller- 
driven record of 178.497 m.p.h. which it held. 

Winners in the stock outboard national championships were: 
class JU runabout, Billy Schumacher, Seattle, Wash.; AU run- 


JET SPEEDBOAT, Donald Campbell’s ‘‘Bluebird,” streaking through the waters 
of Lake Coniston, Lancashire, Eng., to set a new world’s speed record of 225.36 
m.p.h. in Sept. 1956 : 
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pout, Dean Chenoweth, Xenia, O.: BU runabout, Dave Kough, 
awthorne, N.J.; CU runabout, Teun Culver, Dayton, O.; DU 
unabout, John Jackson, Cincinnati, O.; “36,” Ed Branding, Tale 
filla, Ill.; A stock hydro, Dean Chenoweth; B stock hydro, Dave 
jough; C stock hydro, Bill McClung, Porteciouth. Va.; and 
| stock hydro, Bill Holloway, Monroe, Mich. 

| The racing outboard champions were: class M, Eric Molinar, 
iollywood, Calif.; A, Orlando Torigiani, Bakersfield, Calif.; 
! Kieth Sorenson, Lacresta, Calif.; C, Doug Creech, Charlotte, 
C.; F, Ralph Homes, Phoenix, Ariz.; CSR, M. Tarnakis, 
akersfield, Calif.; CSer.H, Henry Wagoner, Fresno, Calif. ; 7 
RR, Lon Sievens: Lodi, Calif.; and FRR, Chuck Parsons, Oaks 
bad, Calif. 

) National inboard champions crowned in 1956 were: hydros, 
, Jack Colcock, Seattle, Wash.; 136, Sid Johnson, Cambridge, 
id.; 135, Frank Neely, El Monte, Calif.; 225, Mac Wiefering, 
Hayton, Ky.; 266, Bill Ritner, Sr., Camden, N.J.; seven-litre, 
| B. Bartley, Pittsburgh, Pa. CESErS) 


| . The year 1956 was a period of 
(otor Transportation. growth for motor Suaspotiiciot 
pd the automotive industry in the United States. Although mo- 
r vehicle factory sales fell considerably short of the high 1955 
ark, 1956 was expected to be rated among the top three or four 
Wars in terms of vehicle output. Preliminary estimates indicated 
year’s production of approximately 6,000,000 passenger cars 
1,150,000 trucks for a total of 7,150,000 vehicles, making 
56 the fourth best automotive sales year on record. It would 
0 be the fourth time that U.S. motor vehicle production 
pped 7,000,000 in a single year, the other years being 1950, 
53 and 1955. 
(During the ten years since the close of World War II, the U.S. 
comotive industry had produced a grand total of 67,000,000 
btor vehicles, more than were built in the first four decades 
Wtihe century. The number of cars, trucks and buses in use 
Woughout the nation exceeded 65,000,000 in 1956—a 90% in- 
nase in a decade. 
ye of the most important milestones of the year was the 
‘Ypption by congress of a new and greatly expanded federal high- 
~ program. This legislation, designed to remedy the major 
dequacies of the interstate highway system, would greatly im- 
ve the efficiency of highway transportation. Another develop- 
t was the heavy investment of the automotive industry in 
int expansion, modernization and new equipment during 1956. 
aital outlays by the industry in 1956 totalled approximately 
100,000,000, topping all previous records. 
4 third high light of the year was the re-establishment of the 
tional Automobile show in New York city, after a 16-year 
irrval. The revival of this event, which had been a major tradi- 
. of the industry for more than 4o years prior to World War II, 
ae as a fitting climax to this great automotive decade. 
he show, sponsored by the Automobile Manufacturers asso- 
ion, was the largest and most spectacularly staged in automo- 
: show history. Held in the huge new Coliseum Dec. 8 through 
1956, the show included two complete floors of passenger 
exhibits and one floor of new truck models. The 1957 models 
nll U.S. passenger car makes and the products of 11 truck 
aufacturers were on display. 
‘he wholesale value of the new motor vehicles sold in the 
¢ was approximately $11,900,000,000, bringing the total for 
Bigecade to $95,800,000,000. The wholesale value of motor 
icle replacement parts and accessories sold in the domestic 
-tkket during the year reached $1,750,000,000, only slightly 
~§w the previous year. For the entire postwar decade, replace- 
‘Gt parts totalling $20,000,000,000 in wholesale value had been 
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CONVERTIBLE FREIGHT CAR, the “‘Railvan,’’ operating on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio railway in 1956. Rubber tires under the car could be lowered to con- 
vert the car into a motor truck van for highway travel 


The mileage travelled by motor vehicles in the United States 
in 1956 reached a new all-time high of 605,000,000,000, bring- 
ing the cumulative ten-year total to 3,950,000,000,000 mi. Dur- 
ing the same period 386,000,000,000 gal. of gasoline were con- 
sumed, including 49,500,000,000 gal. in 1956 alone. 

Total expenditures on highways by federal, state and local 
agencies for the year were $8,220,000,000, of which $5,513,000,- 
ooo went into capital outlays and $2,707,000,000 was spent on 
maintenance, administration and interest costs. 

The percentage of families owning cars in the United States 
reached an all-time high in 1956. More than 74% of the nation’s 
families owned cars, as compared with 68% in 1947; 10% owned 
more than one car. The number of licensed drivers in the nation 
reached a high of 77,000,000, compared with 54,500,000 a decade 
earlier. 

(See also Roaps AND HicHwavs.) (H. A. Ws.) 
Motor Vehicles: see Accipents; AuToMoBILeE INDUsTRY; 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION; Motor TRANSPORTATION ; 
URBAN TRANSPORTATION, U.S. 

Mountain Climbing: see ExPLoRATION AND DISCOVERY. 
Mozambique: sce PoRTUGUESE OVERSEAS TERRITORIES. 
Mules: see Livestock. 


Munici al Government Taxation and traffic were rated 
p « by anumber of the largest cities 
in the United States as their biggest problems early in 1956, ac- 
cording to a report by the Citizens Budget commission of New 
York city. Problems related to city growth and change, such as 
housing and slums, population changes and suburban growth, 
were generally rated second; while such matters as air pollution, 
street cleaning and water supply were in the lowest categories, 
except in Los Angeles, Calif., which rated air pollution as its 
topmost problem. These findings were probably characteristic 
of the great majority of U.S. cities, regardless of their size. 
Traffic and Transportation.—Traffic congestion continued to 
challenge the best efforts of city officials and experts alike. Long- 
range relief was anticipated under certain of the provisions of 
the comprehensive $33,000,000,000, 13-year federal aid highway 
program enacted by congress in June 1956, which provided for 
the establishment of a 41,000 mi. network of superhighways 
linking 42 state capital cities and 90% of all cities of more than 
50,000 population. Of the $27,500,000,000 to be expended for 
modernization of the interstate system—to be defrayed 90% 
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by the federal government and 10% by the states—an estimated 
$15,000,000,000 was to be spent on improving highways in and 
around cities, which would include new expressways through 
more than so congested metropolitan areas. Another estimated 
$5,000,000,000 was to be spent within urban areas for urban ex- 
tensions of the federal aid primary and secondary systems, these 
costs to be divided evenly between the federal government and 
the states. While the program was generally hailed as an impres- 
sive new aid in solving the problems imposed by traffic strangula- 
tion, not many cities were prepared for the effect it would have 
on such immediate and future problems as the physical layout 
of the city; relocation of houses, businesses, industries and pub- 
lic utilities; urban renewal programs; increased city costs; ef- 
fects on land values and the city tax base. 

The acute financial crisis afflicting rapid transit systems was 
summarized in a study by David S. Arnold of the International 
City Managers’ association published in the Sept. 1956 issue of 
Public Management. Most were either losing money or just 
breaking even; some had been abandoned or passed by default 
into municipal ownership. In New Jersey and Pennsylvania, the 
Delaware River Port authority endorsed and recommended to 
state authorities a plan for construction of a $242,000,000 rapid 
transit system linking southern New Jersey with central Phila- 
delphia. The San Francisco (Calif.) Bay Area Rapid Transit 
commission had under consideration a $1,890,000,000 plan for a 
rapid transit system to operate through many cities in nine 
counties, going underground in San Francisco and Oakland and 
underwater between these two cities. Chicago, Ill., became the 
first city in the country to build a rapid transit system into a 
new expressway—the Congress Street expressway; several other 
cities had considered similar propusals. 

Approximately 115 cities were reported as having made trans- 
portation studies in recent years. Important new studies under- 
taken in 1956 included the Chicago Area Transportation study, 
a three-year $1,850,000 co-operative project sponsored by the 
U.S. bureau of public roads and state, county and city agencies, 
covering an area of 1,400 sq.mi. within a radius of 30 mi. of the 
central business district; studies for the city of St. Louis, Mo., 
and St. Louis county arranged through the Citizens’ Metrepoli- 
tan Transit committee, including land use and population de- 
velopment, mass transit facilities, and highway patterns in the 
area; and an intensive origin and destination survey in the New 
York city region, sponsored jointly by the U.S. bureau of public 
roads and seven state, city and special agencies in both New York 
and New Jersey to determine the traffic needs of the region within 
a roo-mi. radius of the city. A similar transportation analysis 
was being made in the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area un- 
der a special congressional appropriation to the National Capi- 
tal Planning commission. These studies, while independently 
launched, were all part of a series of highway needs surveys gen- 
erated by enactment of the nation-wide federal highway pro- 
gram. 

Metropolitan Areas.—Under a $250,000 grant from the 
Stern Family fund to the Governmental Affairs institute and the 
Institute of Public administration, 2 series of studies of the gov- 
ernmental and political science aspects of metropolitan problems 
was going forward. In June 1956 the Metropolitan St. Louis 
Sve s financed by a $250,000 grant by the Ford foundation to 
St. Louis university and Washington university (St. Louis) 
jointly, and a supplementary $50,000 from the McDomnel Air- 
crait Corporation trust, commenced a series of governmental, so- 
cial and economic studies of the city of St. Louis and St. Louis 
Coney ane Haynes foundation announced a grant to the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles for a three-year study of 
certain aspects of the problems of government in metropolitan 
areas, the field work to be done in the Los Angeles area. In New 
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Vork city, grants totalling $480,000 were made by the Rockefe 
ler Brothers fund and the Ford foundation jointly to the R 
gional Plan association, a private agency, for a three-year study 
of the economy and population growth of the area over the nex 
25 years. 

Two significant new permanent conferences were created i 
1956. The first National Conference on Metropolitan Problems 
was held on April 29 to May 2 at Michigan State university, 
under the leadership of Frank C. Moore, former lieutenant gov~ 
ernor of New York and president of the Government Affairs 
foundation, which sponsored the meeting jointly with 19 other 
professional groups. It was voted to form a “Continuing Con- 
ference on Metropolitan Problems” to serve as a co-operating 
agency, encourage research, prepare publications and sponsor 
meetings. A major step was taken in the tri-state New York-New 
Jersey-Connecticut area when Mayor Robert F. Wagner of New 
York city met in June with 53 representatives from suburban 
communities to consider their common problems; a steering com- 
mittee was designated to provide for a permanent organization. 
The emergence of this continuing New York Metropolitan Re- 
gional Conference of Mayors and County Officials was considered 
to be the forerunner of some type of “local federalism” for the 
550 governmental units in the region for the joint handling of 
problems of a regional scope, such as traffic, transportation and 
water supply. 

Various other local groups were also studying the metropolitan 
aspects of their governmental problems in 1956, : 

Municipal Finance.—The U.S. census bureau’s latest avail- 
able annual report on the finances of the 481 cities with popula- 
tions exceeding 25,000 (as of 1950), covering their 1955 fiscal 
years, continued to show substantial rises to record high levels 
in revenue, expenditure and debt. Total revenue reached $8,019,- 
000,000, an increase of 6.5% over 1954, and general revenue 
(which excludes income from utilities and employment retire- 
ment systems) amounted to $6,374,000,000, an increase of near 
7%. Total expenditure was $8,363,000,000, an increase of 6.5% 
over 1954; general expenditure totalled $6,524,000,000, an in- 
crease of almost 7%. Outstanding gross debt rose 8% to a total. 
of $13,175,000,000. For the third consecutive year, the increase 
in the cities’ long-term nonguaranteed indebtedness exceeded 
that of their full faith and credit debt. | 

The growth in the use of municipal nonproperty taxes was in- 
dicated in the 1956 supplement to Where Cities Get Their 
Money, published by the Municipal Finance Officers association. 
Only 417, or about one-third, of the 1,347 municipalities with 
populations of more than 10,000 did not use any of the 14 vail 
property taxes and two service charges (garbage and sewer) i a 
cluded in the study. A comparison of nine of the nonpropert 
taxes with 1951 data showed that whereas 564 municipaliti S 
imposed 939 such taxes in 1951, 664 municipalities were utiliz= 
ing 1,241 such taxes in 1956. Public utility gross receipts taxes 
were the most commonly used. Income and sales taxes gave the 
highest per capita yield and the number of municipalities with 
more than 10,000 population adopting the. former increased from. 
24 in 1951 to 48 in 1956, while the number adopting the sales 
tax increased from g2 to at least 171 as of Feb. t, 1956. Alto- 
gether, at least 441 municipalities of all population sizes were 
estimated to be using an income tax in 1955, and goo municipali- 
ties in Io states used a sales tax. 

Surveys in 1956 by the Citizens Budget commission, New Yorl 
city, substantiated the development of a definite trend towar 
performance budgeting and an accompanying development 
standards for measuring municipal costs in the effort for great 
economy and efficiency. i 

Home Rule; Charter Revision; Personnel.—The Kentucky 
legislature in 1956 authorized its legislative research commissi 


> make a comprehensive study of home rule for Kentucky cities 
nd counties, to be completed by June 15, 1957, and the findings 
» be reported to the 1958 legislative session. New York’s gov- 
nor appointed a special commission to investigate the status of 
pme rule in that state. 
St. Louis, Mo., elected a charter Board of Freeholders to re- 
Tr its 1914 charter. Duluth, Minn., abandoned its commission 
prm of government and adopted the mayor-council plan; the 
ew charter provided for an administrative assistant to the 
jayor, appointed by him for an indefinite term and vested with 
‘oad powers, of which however he might be deprived by the 
jayor at any time. Chicago revised its planning organization, 
Hiective Jan. 1, 1957, by making its planning staff into a full- 
edged department, directly responsible to the mayor, and con- 
erting the 15-man Chicago Plan commission into an advisory 
oard to the new department, to which also the functions of the 
using and Redevelopment Co-ordinator were transferred. 
(U.S. census bureau data on city government employment re- 
ased in March 1956 showed that as of Oct. 1955 there were 
436,000 paid employees, an increase of 1% over Oct. 1954; and 
He payrolls approximated $414,000,000, or 4% more than in 
654. The report pointed out that 218,000 of these employees, 
15%, were engaged on a part-time basis and received only 
»minal compensation. Considered in relation to rates of pay 
ir full-time work, they were equivalent to only 44,000 full-time 
Wnployees. The “full-time equivalent” total of city employees, 
erefore, amounted to 1,262,000 in Oct. 1955. The average 
onthly earnings of full-time employees amounted to $331 on 
Hat date, compared with $321 in 1954 and $294 in 1952. 
Federal Legislation Federal legislation in 1956 was ex- 
ationally beneficial to municipalities. Outstanding was the 
Mideral Aid Highway act. The Water Pollution Control act au- 
prized, among other things, $500,000,000 for grants to mu- 
Hiipalities at the rate of $50,000,000 a year for the next Io years, 
‘Wbe expended for construction of municipal sewage treatment 
ats. The federal government would defray up to 30% of the 
&is, or $250,000, whichever was smaller, and the municipali- 
Ws the remainder; 50% of the funds had to go to cities of 125,- 
}> population or less. Other measures authorized: participation 
municipalities in a $5,000,000,000 new flood insurance pro- 
mm; sponsorship by smaller municipalities of water supply 
‘Wsjects in connection with federal flood control projects, under 
endments to the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
-+ eligibility by local civil defense agencies to receive federal 
plus property; liberalized social security coverage, including 
ension to firemen and policemen on a voluntary basis in five 
Wies; provision of 35,000 new public housing units for each of 
- next two years, subject to an approved “workable program,” 
4 various liberalizations of the urban renewal program, includ- 
increase of planning assistance grants from $5,000,000 to 
5,000,000, and extension of such assistance to communities in 
aster areas. Congress also appropriated $1,750,000 for a 1957 
‘ksus of governments to provide data on the number of local 
vernment units, municipal finance and employment, and for 
first time on the relationship of assessed value of property to 
rket value. As a follow-up of the report of the Kestnbaum 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations submitted in 1955, 
es. Dwight D. Eisenhower appointed a special assistant to ad- 
» him on the co-ordination of federal programs as they affect 
te and local government, particularly in the metropolitan 
jhas. 
\Jrban Redevelopment and Renewal.—As of July 31, 1956, 
Federal Urban Renewal administration was providing fed- 
Il assistance for 386 approved urban renewal projects located 
238 communities in 28 states, Washington, DC., Alaska, 
vaii and Puerto Rico, which represented an increase of 84 
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over the year before. Capital grant reservations amounted to 
more than $670,000,000, or $225,000,000 more than at the same 
period in 1955. While almost all the major cities participated in 
the program, a good percentage of smaller places was included. 

Redevelopment for residential use predominated, but cities 
were increasingly undertaking redevelopment projects for indus- 
trial and commercial purposes. Moreover, the newer approach 
of renewal through rehabilitation of old neighbourhoods, with 
spot clearance where needed, initiated under the 1954 housing 
act, was well under way in 1956. 

Considerable interest was expressed in the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
procedure of ordering demolition at the owners’ expense, with- 
out compensation, of buildings that failed to meet the housing 
standards, under police power, rather than including them with 
other buildings in a slum clearance project and paying compen- 
sation under eminent domain on the income-producing value of 
the property. 

Under the program of planning assistance grants to small com- 
munities and to metropolitan and regional areas, more than 
$1,250,000 had been granted by Sept. 1956 to state agencies for 
aid to 203 small communities in 12 states and 5 metropolitan 
or regional areas in 3 states, and to 11 metropolitan or regional 
agencies direct in 8 states. 

(See also Crvit DEFENSE, U.S.; Town AND REGIONAL PLAN- 
NING; URBAN TRANSPORTATION, U.S.; also under individual large 
cities. ) (L. Gu.; A. M. Ds.) 

Canada.—Estimated revenues of Canadian municipalities, 
excluding special purpose grants in excess of $60,000,000, rose 
from $907,000,000 in 1954 to $957,000,000 in 1955, an increase 
largely attributable to real property taxes which in turn rose from 
about $703,000,000 to $754,000,000. Provincial education grants 
at $199,000,000 (not included above) were $25,000,000 higher 
than in 1954. Debenture borrowings were in excess of $258,000,- 
000 in 1954, and $293,000,000 in 1955, while aggregate outstand- 
ing debt in the same years rose from $2,192,000,000 to 
$2,412,000,000. An unusually high demand for funds throughout 
the economy since midyear 1955, coupled with monetary policies 
designed to restrain the expansion of credit, contributed to in- 
creased municipal borrowing costs by as much as 14% and 2% 
by Nov. 1956. The effects were seen in stretched-out capital pro- 
grams, the uneven character of marketings and recourse to bor- 
rowings in the United States. 

In the first nine months of 1956, U.S. borrowings of Canadian 
municipalities reached an estimated $84,000,000, compared with 
$40,000,000 in the same period in 1955, and $26,000,000 in 1954. 
Demands continued that more costs and functions, particularly 
in education and welfare, be assumed by provincial governments. 
Trends to metropolitan government continued under pressure of 
urban growth and its dispersion and the desire to broaden fiscal 
bases and adopt modern adininistrative techniques developed by 
private business and suited to large-scale organization. 

Further integration of services in metropolitan Toronto’s 13 
constituent municipalities was achieved in 1956 by the creation 
of a unified police force and a single licensing commission. In 
Alberta, a royal commission in 1956 recommended metropolitan 
development of Calgary and Edmonton by amalgamation with 
fringe municipalities, and proposed mandatory membership in 
district planning commissions. By 1956, seven counties had been 
organized in rural Alberta, combining in a central council the 
hitherto separate functions of local governments, school boards 
and, for the most part, hospital districts, A parallel development 
in the province had been the creation, largely since 1953, of about 
50 coterminous boundary areas in which municipal and school 


district boundaries were made to coincide. CVIEOLGs) 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—The _ Baltimore Plan (1953): 
Cities—How They Grow, 2nd ed. (1953); City Water Supply (1941); 
Defending the City’s Health (1941); Tie Living City (1953). 
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1956 follows: 
Aircraft Detector —An electronic aircraft detector, so light 


and compact it can be hooked onto a helmet, was unveiled by 
the air research and development command. It is for use pri- 
marily by the ground observer corps to spot low-flying enemy 
aircraft. 

Anti-Tank Weapon.—This new 84-ton weapon is armed with 
six 106-mm. recoilless rifles and a calibre .30 machine gun. It 
also carries four calibre .so spotting rifles. Known as Ontos, the 
vehicle was designed for direct sea-to-land invasion. It has a top 
speed of 40 m.p.h. and can climb a 60% slope. 

Automatic “Brain.””—The air force and Hughes Aircraft com- 
pany announced the development of an electronic system which 
flies interceptor aircraft automatically from take-off to touch- 
down and which can accurately seek out enemy bombers before 
they strike their targets. The pilot’s only function in the new, 
almost completely automatic system is to take off and land the 
aeroplane. 

Bridge Trailer.—A special trailer was developed by the corps 
of engineers’ Research and Development laboratories, Fort Bel- 
voir, Va., to transport and launch a complete bay of the army’s 
new division floating bridge. Towed by a standard five-ton bridge 
truck, it features a tilting bed with rollers which facilitate the 
launching of an assembled bay into the water. 

Cargo Carrier—A new five-ton eight-by-eight cargo carrier 
designed and manufactured for army ordnance by Reo Motors, 
Inc., had a novel wheel arrangement, which, with steering action 
on the four front wheels, facilitates cross-country manoeuvra- 
bility. 

Electric Rail Cutter——A portable electric rail cutter was de- 
veloped by the Ty-Sa-Man Machine company to expedite the 
construction and repair of military railroads. 

Flying Carpet.—The army, envisioning a new concept in bat- 
tlefield mobility, unveiled its own flying carpet—a 200-lb. Aero- 
cycle that combines the principles of the helicopter and 
motorcycle. The 44-h.p. Aerocycle has two rotary blades under 
a stand-up perch that carries the infantryman to his destination. 
It has an estimated top speed of 65 m.p.h. and a range of 150 mi. 

Hypersonic Gun.—A gun that fires projectiles at velocities 11 
times the speed of sound was designed and built for the Aber- 
deen Proving Ground Ballistics Research laboratory by the Uni- 
versal Winding company of Providence, R.I. 

Jungie Destroyer—A giant jungle destroyer called a “tree 
crasher,” travelling on the largest rubber tires in the world, was 
developed by Le Tourneau-Westinghouse. Designed to uproot 
heavy trees and underbrush, the six-wheeled Goliath has three 
times the wallop of an M-24 tank yet has such light ground pres- 
sure that it can roll over a pocket watch without damaging it. 
The wheels of the machine are 4 ft. wide and ro ft. tall. 

Landing Craft Retriever—A diesel-electric-powered landing 
craft retriever, developed for the transportation corps by Le 
Tourneau-Westinghouse company, straddles and picks up dam- 
aged landing craft in water as deep as eight feet and brings it 
safely to shore over grades as steep as 20%. 

Locomotive.—At a ceremony in Washington, D.C., on July 14, 
1956, the first U.S. diesel-powered mechanical hydraulic trans- 
mission locomotive produced for military use was formally ac- 
cepted by the department of the army. The 48-ton experimental 
locomotive has a diesel-mechanical power plant instead of the 
familiar diesel-electric system. 

Long-Range Radio.—An army Jeep radio with a range of up to 
2,000 ti. was developed by the signal corps Engineering labora- 
tories, Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

Miniature Magnetron Tube.—The world’s 


U.S. Army.—A listing of the United States 
army’s munitions items of interest for the year 


smallest continu- 
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ous-wave, self-contained magnetron tube, 50 times more powe 
ful than the tube it would replace, was designed and construct 
at the signal corps Engineering laboratories. 

Miniature Walkie-Talkie—The smallest walkie-talkie F 
radio ever built, this transistorized instrument is tiny enough 
be carried in a shirt pocket or strapped to a helmet, yet power 
ful enough for two-way communication over {-mi. range. | 

Ninety-Millimetre Self-Propelled Air-Borne Gun.—The T-101 
go-mm. self-propelled anti-tank gun has a light, tanklike aa 
with a hull built entirely of lightweight metals. Its light weigh’ 
enables it to traverse muddy, marshy or sandy terrain and snow, 
and permits it to be air-dropped. ‘ 

Portable Television Transmitter and Receiver.—Under the 
supervision of the televisual branch of the army signal corps 
Engineering laboratories, the Radio Corporation of America — 
an 8-lb. hand-held television camera and a 47-lb. back-carrie 
transmitter for use on the battlefield. “7 

Radiation Test Cell——A new chamber for the study of atomic 
radiation was being constructed for the air research and develop- 
ment command at Dayton, O. The new facility, called a radio- 
logical hot cell, would be used by Wright Air Development 
centre engineers to study materials or equipment that had “— 
placed in an atomic reactor and were themselves radioactive, an: 
it also would enable them to subject materials or equipment 
to radiation. 

Shock Absorber.—A collapsible rubber bag that resembles a 
barrel was developed by the Firestone Tire and Rubber company 
to absorb the landing shock in parachute drops of heavy a 
and equipment. In use, four to ten of the cushions are placed un- 
derneath a magnesium pallet carrying up to 25,000 lb. of equip- 
ment. 3 

Test Projectile—A new artillery projectile made of paper and 
water was developed by the army in order, to provide an inexpen- 
sive shell for test firing. Made initially only for the 1o5-mm. 
howitzer, the new shell costs about $1. Its weight and resistane 
to the expansion of the propellant gases make it possible to test 
operation of the howitzer’s recoil system. : 

Tiny Repeater —A cheap and easy-to-use device that lets a 
combat soldier talk for more than 30 mi. over his field telephone 
was being perfected at the army signal corps Engineering labora- 
tories. . 

Transistor —A new type of transistor, claimed to be ideal 
suited for guided missiles and for more efficient electronic brains, 
was revealed by the Bell Telephone laboratories. 

Voice-Powered Radio.—The power of the human voice w 
tapped by the army signal corps Engineering laboratories to ie 
erate a new radiotelephone device. Completely independent of 
wires and batteries, the voice-operated equipment weighs onl} 
15 lb. and continues to operate as long as the user keeps talki 
into it. (R. S. TJ 

Guided Missiles.—The year 1956 saw considerable progress 
in guided missile development and production, a $2,000,000, 
item in the department of defense budget. Where, at the close 
of 1955, there had been only eight missile types in production, 
by the end of 1956 there were more than a score, and seven of 
them were in actual operational service. 4 

The major development of 1956 was an increased emphasis on 
the intercontinental ballistic missile. The budget for the fiscal 
year 1957 (July 1, 1956—-June 30, 1957) called for an expendi 
ture of more than $600,000,000 on this single development item, 
an increase of about 50% over the previous year. ' 

The air forcé announced in 1956 that it was starting work ona 
second intercontinental ballistic missile project known as Titan, 
to be developed by the Glenn L. Martin company at its Denvél 
(Colo.) division. It was felt that a second project, employing 4 
different technical approach, would speed development of the 


imate weapon.” 
| onvair division of General Dynamics corporation started con- 
action of a special plant for its SM-65 Atlas, the first of the 
rcontinental ballistic missiles. The $41,000,000 plant, lo- 
ed near La Jolla, Calif., was expected to be ready for full op- 
ion in the fall of 1957. Meanwhile, Convair continued 
Welopment of the Atlas at its San Diego, Calif., plant while 
| U.S. air force started construction of a launching site for 
‘missile at its missile test centre at Patrick air force base, in 
Wrida. First firings were expected in mid-1957, although the 
. missiles would not have the ultimate range. 
While rapidly developing its offensive capability, the U.S. air 
-e was also considering the defense. Although it was at first 
eved that there would be no defense against an 18,000-m.p.h. 
sistic missile, the U.S. air force had let at least three study 
Weracts for “antimissile missiles,’ about which little had been 
Wilosed. 


: 


\s an intermediate measure, the department of defense also 
ed considerable emphasis on the intermediate-range ballistic 
bile, which would be capable of flying 1,500-2,000 mi. Under 
{force cognizance, Douglas Aircraft company started de- 
pment of one such weapon, named Thor, while the army and 
ry jointly began work on a similar missile, the Jupiter C (one 
everal models of the Jupiter missile). Development status of 
e new projects remained secret. 
ihe following is a round-up of U.S. missile types in service, 
fuction or development: 
‘ urface-to-Surface-—In addition to Titan, Thor and Jupiter 
Maree other new missiles made their appearance, all army artil- 
{ types. The army made first test firings of the Dart, an anti- 
: powder rocket developed by Aerophysics Development cor- 
ition. Douglas Aircraft started development of Little John, 
nement of the army’s unguided close support rocket, the 
pest John. Also in an early stage of development was the army 
ance’s Sergeant, an advancement of the Firestone Corporal, 
o-mi.-range artillery missile. 
mong the older types remaining in production were the pilot- 
® bombers, the Martin Matador (U.S. air force) and the 
@rce Vought Regulus (navy) ; the short-range (about 200 mi.) 
v ballistic missile Redstone, being built by Chrysler Corp.; 
jrestone Corporal and the Honest John. Development was 
finued on the Northrop Snark and North American Navaho, 
air force air-breathing long-range missiles of the pilotless 
ber variety. Martin also continued development of the close 
ort rocket LaCrosse for the army and marine corps. 
r-to-Air —Douglas was working on a new missile in this 
Gory, the Ding-Dong, which would carry an atomic warhead 
use against attacking bombers. The Hughes Falcon joined 
operational inventory; it was used in the Convair F-102 
ceptor which started into service with the air defense com- 
i during 1956. Douglas Sperry continued to turn out Spar- 
missiles, in three different versions, for the navy. Philco 


le similar to the Falcon. 

rface-to-Air.—Joining the list of production missiles was the 
Talos, built by McDonnell Aircraft corporation, a ramjet- 
dered missile which the air force also planned to use for base 


‘cized Nike (Douglas), and Nike B, a longer-ranging version, 
being readied for production. Also being built in quantity 
the army’s Loki (East Coast Aeronautics) and the ship- 


vair. In development was an advanced version of the Terrier, 
nas the Tartar, and Raytheon’s Hawk, about which nothing 


; diselosed. 
eing Airplane company started test firings of the long-range 


THE SIDEWINDER, an air-to-air missile developed by the U.S. navy and tested 
by the Mediterranean fleet in 1956. Planned for defensive purposes, the missile 
was capable of destroying fighter and bomber planes at altitudes from sea level 
to 50,000 ft. Pilot standing beside missile wears high altitude flight suit 


(200 mi.) ramjet interceptor Bomarc, which was not yet ready 
for introduction to service. 

Air-to-Surface.—Fairchild Engine and Airplane corporation 
started production of its Petrel, an antisubmarine weapon 
launched from a plane like a guided aerial torpedo. The Petrel 
could be used either as an air-to-surface or air-to-underwater 
missile. Fairchild also started development of the Goose, a simi- 
lar type of advanced design. Both are propelled by low-powered 
expendable jet engines. Also in production were Eastman Kodak’s 
Dove (navy) and Bell Aircraft’s Rascal, both designed for 
launching from aircraft at surface targets. Still in development 
was a similar type known as the Martin Bullpup (navy). 

Gi ie eke): 

U.S. Navy.—Progress continued at an accelerated pace during 
1956 in the development and production of new weapons by the 
U.S. navy. Increased funds appropriated for research and de- 
velopment were utilized primarily on guided missile and special 
weapons programs. Funds for production and procurement of 
naval armament also increased, a reversal of the downward trend 
of the previous two years. Procurement of so-called conventional 
weapons continued to decline. 

The world’s first guided missile cruiser, U.S.S. “Boston,” com- 
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missioned in 1955, proved in fleet tests and public demonstrations 
the deadly striking power of the supersonic rocket- propelled 
anti-aircraft missile Terrier. A second guided missile cruiser, 
U.S.S. “Canberra,” also equipped with Terrier, joined the fleet. 
Construction was started on a new guided missile destroyer, the 
U.S.S. “Gyatt,” to launch Terrier. 

Terrier’s weapons control equipment automatically evaluates 
the threat of approaching targets and selects the units to en- 
gage them. The launching equipment automatically selects the 
missiles to be fired, loads them onto the launchers and points 
them in the direction ordered by the fire control equipment. 
After Terrier is fired, radar guides the missile to its target. 

The marine corps organized its first anti-aircraft missile bat- 
talion using a land-based Terrier launching system. 

A second surface-to-air guided missile, Talos, larger and more 
powerful than Terrier, proved in tests that it is a highly effective 
long-range weapon against aircraft. Prototype production of the 
missile was completed at the Naval Industrial Reserve Ordnance 
plant, Mishawaka, Ind., operated by Bendix Aviation corpora- 
tion. Work was under way on fire control and launching com- 
ponents for shipboard installation of Talos. Conversion of the 
light cruiser U.S.S. “Galveston” to a guided missile ship for 
launching Talos was started. 

Development of a third surface-to-air guided missile, Tartar, 
progressed satisfactorily. A solid-propellant rocket, Tartar is 
smaller than Terrier. The missile would be used in destroyers and 
as the secondary battery for large ships. 

The transsonic surface-to-surface missile Regulus, powered 
by a turbojet engine, became fully operational in the fleet from 
both submarines and several types of surface ships. 

Joint development by the army and navy was initiated on the 
intermediate-range ballistic missile Jupiter, which would be 
capable of being launched from both ship and land. 

Significant progress was made in the field of air-launched 
guided missiles, with three being released to the fleet for opera- 
tional use. 

An attack squadron on board the carrier U.S.S. “Intrepid” 
was equipped with the air-to-air missile Sparrow I. Other car- 
riers, including the U.S.S. ‘Forrestal,’ were scheduled to have 
Sparrow I-equipped aircraft. 

Sparrow I, powered by a solid-propellant rocket motor, reaches 
a speed of 1,500 m.p.h. within seconds after launching. Launched 
from jet fighters against high-speed aircraft and other missiles, 
guidance signals deflect Sparrow I’s wings and direct it to inter- 
cept the target, even under evasive action. 

A second air-to-air missile, Sidewinder, developed at the Naval 
Ordnance Test station, China Lake, Calif., was also placed in 
operational use in the fleet. This was one of the simplest and 
least expensive guided missiles developed. Evaluation tests 
proved it extremely effective against high-performance aircraft. 

The air-to-surface Petrel, designed primarily for use against 
enemy ships at sea, became operational and gave patrol aircraft 
a new offensive power. Outfitting with Petrel of selected squad- 
rons in both the Atlantic and Pacific fleets was begun. Launched 
from well outside the range of the target’s air defense, Petrel 
would save plane and pilot from the hazards of anti-aircraft fire. 
Petrel is one of the navy’s more complex guided missiles, both 
electronically and dy namically, with an intricate electronic brain 
which enables the missile to think its w ay to the target. 

Considerable research and development effort was placed on 
the underwater ordnance program. A guided missile nuclear- 
powered submarine was included in the 1956 shipbuilding pro- 
gram. Emphasis continued on development of small, low- cost, 
high-speed torpedoes that could be launched from aircraft, sub- 
marines or surface vessels. A new air- drop torpedo was in produc- 
tion, and an experimental high-speed torpedo was in prototype 
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MUSCAT AND OMAN—MUSEUMS 


production. 
Development, production and procurement programs fo 
atomic naval weapons were under way. 


Despite the emphasis on development and production of guide 
missiles and nuclear weapons, naval preparedness for any typ 
of emergency must also depend upon conventional weapons. Suh 
stantial improvements were made in the design of critical com 
ponents of gun mounts and fire control systems. Two completel 
automatic anti-aircraft guns, the five-inch .54-calibre and three 
inch .7o-calibre, were evaluated and approved for fleet use. ! 
new air-to-air and air-to-ground rocket reached fleet evalualgy 
stage. 

Flakenol I, a nonstrategic magnetic core material, was a 
veloped by the U.S. Naval Ordnance laboratory, White Oak 
Md., for use in electronic filters and communications systems 
The new material has higher permeability, lower eddy curren 
losses and lower density than the high nickel content alloys pre 
viously used in magnetic powder cores. 

A dry lubricant, Teflon, was studied and evaluated for use it 
rifles, torpedoes, machine guns and missile parts. Teflon’s loy 
coefficient of friction eliminated previous difficulties in opera 
tion of many types of weapons. (F. S. W.)5 

(See also ARMIES OF THE WoRLD; ATOMIC ENERGY; AVIATION 
MILITARY; JET PROPULSION; NAVIES OF THE Wont 


d 0 This is a sultanate in close treaty re 
Muscat ali man. lationship with Great Britain, occupy 
ing regions extending northwest and southwest from the mos 
easterly point of Arabia, together with an enclave in Trucia 
territory stretching southward for about 45 mi. from Capt 
Musandam. Total area: about 82,000 sq.mi.; pop. (1955 est. 
550,000, including many Baluchis, western TAdithe and Negro 
in chief towns and on the coast. The dependency of Gwadui 
an enclave on the south coast of Makran (Pakistan), compris 
a port (pop. about 6,000) and about 300 sq.mi. of adjoini 
country. Chief towns (1954 est.): Muscat (cap.) 3,500; Matr 
8,500. Sultan, Said bin Taimur. ‘ 
History.—The sultan of Muscat and Oman returned to 
capital city, Muscat, early in Jan. 1956 after travelling throug 
territories over which his sovereignty had been forcefully r 
asserted, with the British government’s approval. By removin 
the pro-Saudi imam of Oman the sultan unified his domain 
gave it a cohesive administration which it had not had for 
long time. 
Drilling by the Iraq Petroleum company was viectousha pu 
sued in Oman but at a depth of more than 4,000 ft. oil had stil 
not been found. (E. S. An.) 


Museums United States.—Museums during 1956 offeres 
+» new exhibits and activities designed to give deepel 
pleasure and understanding. To illustrate the typical operation 
of a railway, the Franklin institute, Philadelphia, Pa., begal 
the installation of an H-O gauge working model with 800 ft. 0 
track, 300 cars and 30 locomotives. A moving mural, 90 ft. long 
which showed in turn the characteristic animals of the mor 
recent geological periods, highlighted the fossil mammals hal 
in the Carnegie museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. Visitors to the Univer 
sity of Oklahoma museum, Norman, were able to look at an ex 
hibit of birds and at the same time hear the bird calls over. 
telephone receiver. With other exhibits they could listen to 
dian music or the sounds of a tropical forest. Similarly, in th 
new museum at Petersburg National Military park, in Virginia 
a diorama of the interior of a soldier’s hut could be studied whil 
listening to a letter which had been written home by a soldiel 
The National museum, Washington, D.C., modernized its exhibil 
with the opening of the Birds of the World hall and a series 0 


lisplays tracing the history of iron and steel in America. The 
ee ane 
rmour in ten Pie aes ae esas a, ane 
eum opened an lame hall ie ne _ Fie 
Pacific islands. The mediaeval Halli Ove ci a nae 
Tine Arts, Richmond, was finish ay ‘ Mae prt tea a 
nercial Ptesics reebened a chcahe ; Oe ute ee 
lM iding and revision of its nih eae Say esaes ra 
the : : s, and the St. Augustine (Fla.) 
Historical society also installed a complete new set of exhibits. 
_ Museums provided unusual educational activities for children 
ind adults, specialists and the general public. At a dinosaur night 
! the Chicago Natural History museum visitors saw new = 
bits and motion pictures of dinosaur fossils. The Museum of 
‘ine Arts, Houston, Tex., organized a fine arts forum on the 
jmerican heritage and the southwest. The Wedgwood Interna- 
jonal seminar held by the Philadelphia Museum of Art gave ex- 
erts and collectors opportunities for discussions on Josiah 
"edgwood and his pottery. The Springfield (Mass.) Museum of 
ame Arts conducted a seminar on the economics and design of 
serchandise packages, accompanied by a special exhibition of 
ackaging. A month-long institute of the maritime history of the 
inited States was offered by the Marine Historical association 

its Mystic (Conn.) seaport restoration. The American Mu- 
Jum of Natural History, New York city, organized a study tour 

Mexico and Central America for travellers with scientific in- 
‘rests. The Boston (Mass.) Museum of Fine Arts and Tufts 
hiversity offered a four-year undergraduate course in the fine 
Wks, while the Metropolitan Museum of Art collaborated with 
ew York university in a graduate course to train curators. To 
ake their special exhibitions better and to conduct them more 
aciently, 12 art museums formed a Museum Exhibitions asso- 
ition to assemble and circulate temporary shows among the 
pup. 
\Museums carried on various important research projects. 
Hlonial Williamsburg (Va.), at a cost of $500,000, began a five- 
ar study of life in 18th-century America. The American Mu- 
um of Natural History and New York university started a 
ee-year investigation of sedimentation in Long Island sound, 
3 in Philadelphia, 50,000 specimens of deep-sea molluscs were 
fed to the research collections of the Academy of Natural 
ences. The Philadelphia Museum of Art acquired a collection 
agraphic art by John Sloan illustrating his development. 
Museums continued to build. The Seattle (Wash.) Art mu- 
om and the Brooks Memorial Art gallery, Memphis, Tenn., 
pleted additions, while the Atlanta (Ga.) Art association 
ened its new buildings. The Los Angeles (Calif.) Municipal 
- gallery designed by Frank Lloyd Wright was dedicated, and 
struction started on his building for the Solomon R. Guggen- 
4 museum in New York city. Congress appropriated $33,712,- 
» to build a museum of history and technology for the 
fithsonian institution, Washington, D.C. The national park 
nice began its ten-year Mission “66” program which included 
as for about 100 new visitor centres in the parks, each to con- 
1a small museum. (See also SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION.) 

(R. H. Ls.) 

\ecessions to Art Galleries and Art Museums.—Mr. and 
s. Robert Sterling Clark put on display in their museum at 
liamstown, Mass., 50 paintings by ten 19th-century French 
sts. Another area of their vast but previously scarcely known 
ction may now be seen in ten canvasses byajB?G, Corot, 
| by Edgar Degas (including the notable “Entrance of Masked 
ares”) and others by Gustave Courbet, Camille Pissarro and 
ari. de: Toulouse Lautrec. 
t the National Gallery of Canada at Ottawa, four great 
itings were purchased from the Liechtenstein collection. 


SUNBURST CONSTRUCTION AND SCULPTOR, Richard Lippold. The gold wire 
design was commissioned by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York city, 
and completed for exhibition in 1956. More than two miles of wire, and 14,000 
hand-welded joints were used in the construction, the full title of which is 
“Variation Within a Sphere, No. 10: The Sun” 


These were “St. Catherine” by Simone Martini, “The Entomb- 
ment” (1614) by Rubens and two exquisite paintings by Jean 
Baptiste Chardin, “The Governess” and “The Return From 
Market,” both painted in 1739. Considered the greatest family 
collection in the world, this remarkable assemblage of art ob- 
jects was started by the princes of Liechtenstein in the 15th cen- 
tury. 

Claude Monet, the great French Impressionist painter, came 
into prominence as one of his huge late water lily paintings was 
acquired by the Museum of Modern Art and another one by the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 

A rare Etruscan bronze figure of a woman dating from about 
440 B.C. was purchased by the Fogg Art museum at Harvard 
university. A remarkable 8th-century Indian Buddha went to the 
Seattle Art museum, purchased from the Margaret E. Fuller 
fund. 

From the duke of Beaufort the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
purchased a remarkable Roman sarcophagus of the ard century 
av. Around three sides are figures in high relief representing 
Dionysus, the four Seasons and the bounty of Nature. 

The Baltimore Museum of Art acquired a rare collection of 
200 objects of oceanic art, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Alan Wartz- 
burger. Masks, figures, shields, jewelry and other objects illus- 
trate with amazing completeness this fascinating primitive 
culture. 

As a bequest from Curt Valentin, the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts received four important German paintings, Ernst Kirch- 
ner’s “Modern Bohemia,” Lyonel Feininger’s “Hopfgarten,” Max 
Beckmann’s “Mountain Landscape, Bavaria” and Emil Nolde’s 
“Heavy Seas at Sunset.” They also acquired “Dining Room in 
the Country” (1913), an important painting by Pierre Bonnard. 

An important English painting, ‘‘Dell in Halmington Park” by 
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John Constable, went to the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art in Kansas City, which also acquired a marble bust of Benja- 
min Franklin (1768) by Jean Antoine Houdon. 

The City Art museum, St. Louis, acquired a remarkably fine 
Frans Hals, “Portrait of an Unknown Woman,” painted 1648- 
50, formerly owned by Count Maurice Zamoyski of Warsaw. 

In memory of Curt Valentin, a group of friends presented to 
the Museum of Modern Art Auguste Rodin’s monumental bronze 
of Balzac. 

A “Féte Champétre” by Jean Baptiste Joseph Pater was the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. William D. Vogel to the National Gallery 
of Art in Washington, D.C. 

A rare Spanish still life (c. 1605) by Juan Sanchez Cotan was 
the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Leigh Block to the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Cohn, New York, presented to the Smith 
College Museum of Art at Northampton, Mass., a marble torso 
by the French sculptor Hans Arp, a significant recent piece com- 
pleted in 1953. 

The Newark museum through its members’ fund purchased 
an important work of the 18th-century American painter John 
Hesselius (1728-78), the “Portrait of Mrs. Richard Sprigg.” 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art paid a tribute to contem- 
porary art by commissioning the United States sculptor Richard 
Lippold to make for it a giant construction in fine gilded wire. 
This extraordinary piece, entitled “The Sun,” is remarkable not 
only for the intricacy of its craftsmanship but for the compell- 
ing, awe-inspiring effect on the spectator. (F. A. Sw.) 

International.—A milestone was reached in 1956 in the an- 
nals of museums with the celebration of an “‘International Cam- 
paign for Museums” which took place during October. A strange 
and colourful poster heralded the campaign throughout the world 
and in many countries new museums were opened and special ac- 
tivities were organized. The fourth triennial conference of the 
International Council of Museums was held in Switzerland in 
July. About 300 delegates attended. 

Great Britain.—Although the total grants to the national 
museums in the civil estimates showed a net increase of about 
£90,000 and this allowed for an intake of 80 further members 
of staff, the lot of the local museums continued to deteriorate. 
One exception was the Bowes museum at Barnard castle whose 
financial future was guaranteed by the Durham county council. 
The appeal to the government for assistance by the Museums as- 
sociation, the Arts council and the Carnegie United Kingdom 
trust, submitted at the end of 1955, was rejected. 

A report prepared by a working party appointed by the Na- 
tional Institute of Adult Education stressed the total inadequacy 
of provision made for museums from public funds both nationally 
and locally and encouraged the closer association of museum ad- 
ministration with that of public education. The third report of 
the Reviewing Committee on the Export of Works of Art made 
strong recommendations to the government that the level of 
purchase grants to national and local collections be raised and 
that a fund be established for emergency purchases. 

At Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire, the first large museum to be 

built in Great Britain since before World War IL was opened 
to house the City Museum and Art gallery’s collection. Several 
new galleries were reopened at the City Museum and Art gallery, 
Plymouth; and at the Fitzwilliam museum, Cambridge, the Lower 
Marlay gallery was redecorated as the permanent home of the 
museum’s porcelain collection. 
The Museums association held its annual conference in con- 
junction with the Dutch Museums association in Amsterdam, 
Neth. A scheme for the extension of the museums diploma to 
South Africa was established and an architecture committee was 
set up to advise on museum design and equipment. 


MUSIAL, STANLEY FRANK 


the Museum of Applied Science, Victoria, including a bay devoted 
to atomic physics, and the Victoria government supported a 
scheme for a further extension to the museum. The Royal Ontario 
museum, Toronto, was reorganized under a single director. New 
museums in Canada included the Alexander Graham Bell museum 
at Baddeck, N.S., and the United Counties museum at Cornwall, 
Cnt. The Glenbow foundation of Calgary was established at Al- 
berta to assist museums and support research in archaeology and 
history. In New Zealand work was begun on the extension to the 
Auckland War Memorial museum, estimated to cost £370,000. 

In Ceylon funds were established for the publication of an 
atlas of antiquities, of which the four national museums con- 
tained a rich collection. In Pakistan a science gallery and an 
educational museum were opened at Lahore and the Abasin Art 
centre was established at Peshawar. Under the supervision of the 
curator of the Sarawak museum plans were laid for the develop- 
ment of museum facilities in Brunei and North Borneo. In South 
Africa plans were made for the establishment of an open-air 
museum of South African history at Pretoria. 

Europe.—In Austria five more gallerles were opened at the 
Museum of Army History in Vienna. Progress was made on the 
new building for the Historical museum, and at the North Aus- 
trian State museum a museum of Danube culture was opened and 
the collection of the historic Rechtsaltertiimer was rearranged. 


| 
New museums opened in Bulgaria at Sofia, Perushitsa, , 


Commonwealth.—In Australia new galleries were opened at 
‘ 
; 


Vratsa, Nesebar and Pliskov. In France a new museum opened at 
Grignan and new galleries were completed in museums at Autun 
and Bourges. Many provincial museums and galleries were re- 
opened. 

A museum of Chinese art opened in Budapest to house exam- 
ples of ancient, modern and applied Chinese art. New museums 
were established in Italy at Rome, Milan; Palestrina, Brescia, 
Velletri and Capua. In the Netherlands the Singer Memorial 
museum was opened at Laren and new galleries were completed 
at the Historical museum, Rotterdam. In Norway a maritime 
section was opened at the Borgarsyssel museum, the district mu- 
seum of Ostfold. A new museum building was opened at Jénk6- 
ping, Swed., and an annex for contemporary art was completed at 
the National museum in Stockholm. 

Asia.—A national museum of history and culture was opened 
in Taiwan (Formosa). In Indonesia plans were put forward by 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural organi- 
zation for the creation of a national museum. s 

Middle East.—One of the city gates of Nineveh, the Nergal 
gate, was restored to serve the ancient capital as a small local 
museum. Prehistoric stone implements were added to the collec- 
tion of the Iraq museum through excavations in the Zagros moun- 
tains. 

(See also ART ExHIpiTIons; ArT SALES.) (M. D. N.) 


(1920- ), U.S. — baseball 


Musial, Stanley Frank player who was voted “player of 


the decade” in 1956, was born at Donora, Pa., on Nov. 21. After j 
graduation from high school he joined the St. Louis Cardinals 
farm system, playing first for Williamson, W. Va., in the Moun- | 
tain States league. In 1941, after several inore seasons in the 
minors, he was called up by the Cardinals late in the season and 
was a major factor in the Cardinals’ world championship victory 
the following year. Except for military service in 1945-46 he re-_ 
mained thereafter with the Cards, becoming one of the great 
baseball stars of all time. Prior to his selection as outstanding 
player of the decade, Musial had been named most valuable 
player in the National league three times (1943, 1946 and 1948) 
and had led the league in batting six times (1943, 1946, 1948, 
1950, 1951 and 1952). In 1956 Musial also established a new 


{ational league record for extra base hits, exceeding the old 


hark of 1,071 set by Melvin T. (Mel) Ott of the New York 
jiants between 1926 and 1947. 


lusic Classical.—The year 1956 passed under the sign of 
» Mozart, for it was the bicentennial of his birth. All 
jver the world, opera houses, symphony orchestras and chamber 
usic organizations offered performances of Mozart’s music; in 
alzburg, his birthplace, the festivities continued throughout the 
year. Many little-known works by Mozart were revived and 
trformed on special occasions. 
| The international exchange of musical organizations reached 
/s peak in 1956. European symphony orchestras travelled from 
ee country to another with a facility formerly attainable only 
|; individual artists. The Berlin Philharmonic orchestra made 
- second U.S. tour under the direction of its permanent con- 
ctor, Herbert von Karajan, in the autumn. The Vienna Phil- 
rrmonic orchestra gave concerts in the United States later in 
re year. The New Orleans orchestra, directed by Alexander 
\Isberg, made a highly successful tour through Latin America. 
at the most spectacular event in orchestral travels was the 
tensive European tour of the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
dder the direction of Charles Munch and Pierre Monteux, cul- 
mating in a series of concerts in Leningrad and Moscow early 
‘September. This was the first time that an American symphony 
thestra had visited the U.S.S.R.; the artistic success was tre- 
«ndous. At its concerts in the Soviet Union, the Boston Sym- 
pony presented works by the U.S. composers Walter Piston, 
iron Copland and Paul Creston, which were heard with in- 
est by the Russian audiences. 
»revious to the concerts of the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
U.S.S.R. heard George Gershwin’s opera Porgy and Bess, 
(formed by an all-Negro cast from the United States. The 
ial performance took place at the Leningrad Palace of Cul- 
‘» on Dec. 26, 1955. The authentic presentation of this U.S. 
tra aroused enormous interest and produced a deep impres- 
» on Russian musicians, to judge by the accounts in the Soviet 
BSS. 
€estivals of modern music were prominent during the year. 
: 30th annual music festival of the International Society for 
stemporary Music (1I.S.C.M.) took place in Stockholm, Swed., 
i June 3 to June 10. Twenty-six works from 19 countries 
se given, and a concert of Swedish works was also presented. 
I: growing interest in the method of composition known as 
secaphonic (the 12-tone system) was reflected in this festival ; 
works were composed in this technique. 
‘the first program of the I.S.C.M. festival comprised the fol- 
ag works: Concerto da Camera for flute, English horn and 
ag orchestra, by Arthur Honegger; Swite for brass instru- 
tts, percussion and string orchestra, by Rudolf Kelterborn 
‘itzerland): Thirteen Sketches for Thirteen Instruments, by 
xan Radic (Yugoslavia); Sinfonia da Camera, by Sven Erik 
tx (Sweden); El Amor Pasa for soprano, flute and chamber 
-estra, by Ahti Sonninen (Finland) ; and Triple Concerto for 
Is, clarinet and bassoon, by Niels Viggo Bentzon (Denmark). 
hhe second concert of the I.S.C.M. festival was devoted to 
Saber music. It included the Second String Quartet by Henri 
Itelli (France); Kontrapunkte by Karlheinz Stockhausen 
‘rmany); a chorale motet by Anton Heiller (Austria); Wind 
tet by Finn Mortensen (Norway) ; Violin Sonata by the 22- 
Yi-old composer Torarinnsonn Leifur (Iceland); and Sixth 
Sieg Quartet by Hilding Rosenberg (Sweden). 
ae third concert of the I.S.C.M. festival included the follow- 
ithvorks: Variations by Barry Moss (New Zealand); Ecto- 
ne for electric instruments, percussion and string orchestra 
Koshiro Mayuzumi (Japan); /dyll o f Theocritus for soprano 
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and orchestra by Roger Sessions (U.S.), originally commissioned 
by the Louisville orchestra and performed by that organization 
earlier in the year; Violin Concerto by Mario Peragallo (Italy) ; 
and Fourth Symphony by Guillaume Landré (Netherlands). 

The fourth concert of the I.S.C.M. festival consisted entirely 
of Swedish music; Ritornello for Orchestra by Ingvar Lidholm; 
Cantata by Hilding Hallnas; Missa Brevis for three-part chorus 
by Lars Erik Larsson; and Sinfonia Espressiva by Gosta Ny- 
stroem. 

The fifth concert of the I.S.C.M. festival presented chamber 
music works: Second String Quartet by Barbara Pentland 
(Canada); Trio for flute, oboe and bass clarinet by Joaquin 
Homs Oller (Spain); Psalm VIII for soprano, flute, cello and 
piano by Luigi Cortesi (Italy); Elegia Appassionata for piano, 
violin and cello by Giselher Klebe (Germany) ; and Second String 
Quartet by Alan Rawsthorne (Great Britain). 

The sixth concert of the I.S.C.M. festival contained the fol- 
lowing orchestral works: Sinfonia Concertante by Hanns Jelinek 
(Austria); Violin Concerto by Benjamin Frankel (Great Brit- 
ain); Music for Orchestra by Marcelle de Manziarly (France); 
Piano Concerto by Alexei Haieff (U.S.); and Pampeana No. 3 
by Alberto Ginastera (Argentina). 

The annual International Festival of Music in Venice (Sept. 11 
to Sept. 23) attracted a great deal of attention because of the 
world premiére of a new sacred work by Igor Stravinsky bearing 
the Latin title Canticum Sacrum ad Honorem Sancti Marci 
Nominis (“Canticle to Honour the Name of St. Mark’’), con- 
ducted by the composer at St. Mark’s basilica. This work ex- 
ploits the techniques of both mediaeval and ultra-modern music. 
The scoring suggests old instrumental sonorities, and the Latin 
text enhances this archaic impression, but the structure of the 
music is based on a serial progression of notes serving as a theme, 
a procedure related to the 12-tone method of composition. 

Other works given at the Venice festival included Symboli 
Chrestiani for baritone and orchestra by Nicolas Nabokov; 
Suite Concertante for violin and orchestra by Bohuslav Martinu; 


CANADIAN PRODIGY, 23-year-old Glenn Gould of Toronto, recording at a New 
York city studio in March 1956. His first record, the Goldberg Variations of 
J. S. Bach, was a classical best-seller 
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Concerto for harmonica and orchestra by Alexandre Tcherepnin; 
a work for wind quintet by Gian Francesco Malipiero; Concerto 
Breve for ballerina and orchestra by his nephew, Riccardo Mali- 
piero; and a Concerto for piano and wind quintet by the Ameri- 
can composer Wallingford Riegger. A concert of French choral 
music given at the Venice festival presented Henri Barraud’s 
Te Deum and Daniel Lesur’s Cantique des Cantiques. 

The first International Festival of Contemporary Music was 
given in Warsaw, Pol., from Oct. ro to Oct. 21; 20 concerts were 
played, featuring modern works by Polish, Russian and western 
European composers. The Warsaw festival was remarkable in 
that it broke the ban on western modern music. Works by Stra- 
vinsky, Schoenberg, Alban Berg and other composers previously 
regarded as decadent were performed for the first time in eastern 
Europe. Contemporary Polish music was represented by Grazyna 
Bacewicz, Tadeusz Baird, Witold Lutoslawski, Artur Malawski, 
Kazimierz Sikorski, Stanislaw Skrowaczewski, Michal Spisak, 
Antoni Szalowski and Boleslaw Woytowicz. Three large works by 
Karol Szymanowski were also presented. 

In Great Britain, musical activities were maintained by a num- 
ber of orchestral and chamber music organizations. The annual 
Edinburgh festival (Aug. 19-Sept. 8) featured a variety of clas- 
sical and modern works. The 31st Haslemere festival was given 
in July under the direction of Carl Dolmetsch; as in preceding 
years, programs were devoted to old European music, performed 
on modern reproductions of recorders, harpsichords, lutes and 
other instruments in use during the 16th, 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. The most remarkable single event of the British music 
year was the performance of the new Ezghth Symphony by the 
dean of British composers, Vaughan Williams (Manchester, 
May 2). 

In the United States, a festival of American music was given 
in February at the Juilliard School of Music in New York city, 
on the occasion of its soth anniversary. It consisted of six con- 
certs of specially commissioned works: a piano concerto by 
Roger Sessions (Feb. 10); cello concerto by Peter Mennin 
(Feb. 10); opera The Wife of Martin Guerre by William 
Bergsma (Feb. 15); Diaphony for brass, two pianos, organ and 
timpani by David Diamond (Feb. 22); Festival Folk Fantasy for 
chorus, folk singer and amplified piano by Roy Harris (Feb. 22); 
Fifth Symphony by Walter Piston (Feb. 24; the first perform- 
ance of his Sixth Symphony preceded that of the Fifth; it was 
given by the Boston Symphony orchestra in Nov. 1955). 

The 41st May Music festival at Cincinnati presented a varied 
series of concerts, including the world premiére of the cantata 
in ten movements Jmages of Youth by the resident composer, 
Felix Labunski. 

The 12th Festival of Chamber Music in the Library of Con- 
gress at Washington, sponsored by the Elizaheth Sprague Cool- 
idge foundation (Oct. rq-21), offered world premiéres of the 
following works: song cycles by Luigi Dallapiccola and Irving 
Fine; Suite for Cello and Piano by Paul Creston; Violin Sonata 
by Peter Mennin; String Quartet by Henry Cowell; and the 
madrigal-opera The Unicorn, the Gorgon and the Manticore by 
Gian Carlo Menotti. 

; Numerous other works of special interest were given for the 
first time in 1956: Violin Concerto by Miklos Rozsa (Dallas, 
Jan. 5); Symphony in E Flat by Ernest Bloch (London, 
Hebs 15) : Second Symphony by the Chilean composer Juan 
Orrego-Salas (Minneapolis, Feb. 17); Captain Lovelock, opera 
by John Duke (New York, Feb. 20); rrth Symphony by Heitor 
Villa-Lobos (Boston, March 2, composer conducting); Fifth 
Symphony by Paul Creston (Washington, April 4); Second Sym- 
phony by Gail Kubik (Louisville, April 7); The Trial at Rouen, 
opera by Norman Dello Joio (NBC-TV Opera Theater, April Si 
First Piano Concerto by the American composer Benjamin Lees 
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(Vienna, April 26); Pantaloon, opera by Robert Ward (New 
York, May 17); The Tempest, opera after Shakespeare by Fran 
Martin (Vienna, June 17); The Ballad of Baby Doe, folk oper, 
by Douglas Moore and John Latouche (Central City, Colo., 
July 7); Second Symphony by Ned Rorem (La Jolla, Calif., 
Aug. 5); Fourth Piano Concerto for piano left-hand and orches- 
tra by Sergei Prokofiev (west Berlin, Sept. 5; posthumous per- 
formance) ; Susannah, opera by the U.S. composer Carlisle Floyd 
(New York, Sept. 27); Jncantation for piano and orchestra by 
Bohuslav Martinu (New York, Oct. 4); Portrait for violin and 
orchestra by Bernard Rogers (Cleveland, Oct. 18). The Third 
Symphony by Ernest Toch was performed by the Pittsburgh 
Symphony orchestra on Dec. 2, 1955, and received the Pulitzer 
prize of 1956. The School for Wives, opera by the Swiss com=- 
poser Rolf Liebermann, commissioned by the Louisville orches- 
tra, was produced in Louisville, Dec. 3, 1955. (N. Sy.) 
Popuiar.—Most of the popular songs of 1956 had little to ree- 
ommend them artistically, and the best of them were either re- 
vivals from the past or imitations of tried and true materials. 
The Elvis Presley hysteria began with a rhythmic monstrosity 
called “Blue Suede Shoes” and continued through “Heartbreak 
Hotel” to the primitive “Hound Dog.” Eventually “the Pelvis” 
arrived at a straightforward ballad, “Love Me Tender,” which 
served as the title of his first motion picture and was copied note 
for note from the old “Aura Lee,” also known as “Army Blue” 
and “The Violet.” Meanwhile the “Rock ’n’ Roll Waltz” was 
dominating “Your Hit Parade,” with other hits making use of the 
same savage rhythm. ; ; 
Of the old-timers, ‘““The Yellow Rose of Texas” (published in 
1858) held its own through the closing months of 1955, to be 
superseded by “Autumn Leaves,” which profited by a film of the 
same name, and finally ““My Prayer,” written by Jimmy Kennedy 
and Georges Boulanger in 1939. | . F 
“Poor People of Paris” was a fairly good song with a French 
background, and the Italian influence was evident in “Whatever 
Will Be Will Be” (“Che Sera Sera”), which was topping the “ i 
Parade” toward the end of the year. It may have been significant 
that the theme song from Kurt Weill’s Threepenny Opera, gen- 
erally known as “Moritat,” became a solid success, even though 
its composer deliberately wrote it as a vulgar tune. A ae 
song called “Sixteen Tons,” popularized by Tennessee Ex 
Ford, suggested a relationship with the ancient “Down in a Coal 
Mine.” A pseudo-religious influence made itself felt in the re 
niscent “The Bible Tells Me So.” : 7 
Both motion pictures and television played a part in the de 
velopment of hit songs for 1956. “Love Is a Many-Splendore 
Thing,” from the film of the same name, won the motion picture 
academy award as the best screen song of the year, with a help- 
ful background in “One Fine Day” from Puccini’s Madama But- 
terfly. The top musical award of television went to “Love and 
Marriage,” introduced in a telecast of Our Town and obviously 
based on the nursery jingle “Strut, Miss Lizzie.” Two son 
from the movie version of Picnic became popular, the origi 
having the title “Moonglow,” while the picture’s theme was 
clearly derived from its harmonic sequence. “Lisbon Antigua” 
also had a screen background. 


plied some material for the “Hit Parade.” My Fair Lady had a 
spectacular success, with Alan Jay Lerner and Frederick Loews 
profiting by the Bernard Shaw play Pygmalion, as well as th 
performances of Julie Andrews, Rex Harrison and Stanley Hollo- 
way. At one time two songs from this musical comedy, “I Co Id 
Have Danced All Night” and “On the Street Where You Live,” 
appeared simultaneously among the favourites. There was alsé 
“Standing on the Corner,” from Frank Loesser’s The Mos 


Happy Fella, which, aside from this interpolation and a com! 


Above: BROTHER MATTHEW, a friar of the Catholic order of the Servite 
Fathers, recording with a group of his former musical colleagues. Before 
joining the order the alto saxophonist was well-known as Boyce Brown 


U.S. JAZZ MUSICIANS AT HOME AND ABROAD, 1956 


Right: LOUIS ARMSTRONG (right) appear- 
ing before an enthusiastic crowd of Africans 
during a concert in the Gold Coast 


Above: JOHN “DIZZY” GILLESPIE testing the reactions of 
a hooded cobra to his trumpet playing during his 1956 visit 
to Pakistan 


Below: PARIS CONCERT by the Gerry Mulligan sextet. In 
the photograph: R. Brookmeyer, trombone; Mulligan, bari- 
tone saxophone; J. Cardley, trumpet 


Above: 1956 JAZZ FESTIVAL at Newport, R.I., a three-day program. In the phot 
ph the Teddy Charles ‘‘tentet’’ entertains an afternoon session, July 7 


felow: SWEDISH JAZZ FANS crowding around the bandstand to hear a soio by 
l-rank Foster at a Stockholm concert by the Count Basie orchestra 
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ditty about Dallas, came close to being an actual grand opera in 
Broadway terms. 

Richard Rodgers, Cole Porter, Irving Berlin and other out- 
standing creators of popular music were conspicuously absent 
from the air and the best-seller lists. Before the year had ended, 
composers representing A.S.C.A.P. (the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers) and the Songwriters Pro- 
tective association were suing Broadcast Music, Inc., for con- 
spiring against publicizing their materials, and a congressional 
committee was investigating this agency of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters as a possible monopoly in restraint of trade. 

(S:s5P:) 

Music in Industry.—Functional background music successfully 
broke through the noise barrier in industry during 1956. Work 
music had been used in industry for nearly 18 years. However, 
noisy locations such as metalworking and fabricating plants and 
rooms with batteries of punch card, teletype and electric calcu- 
lating machines presented a seemingly insuperable noise barrier 
to music. Noise builds up tension and anxiety in workers, caus- 
ing fatigue and accidents, and affecting production adversely. 

It had long been known that music tends to reduce or delay 
fatigue and consequently increases muscular endurance. Hence it 
was deemed important to bring the beneficial qualities of scien- 
tifically planned background music to workers in noisy areas. 

Since most audible noise is in the low register, background 
music suppliers had relied on the broadest possible frequency 
range to make music audible at low volume over noise, a method 
only moderately successful. Muzak corporation, the pioneer in 
the field of industrial music, during 1956 demonstrated a newly 
perfected technique known as “controlled dynamics.” In this the 
normally softer passages in the music are controlled so that they 
do not drop out of hearing behind the noise, and the passages of 
peak loudness are controlled to prevent “blasting,” so that music 
not only penetrates but also masks out noise. “Controlled dy- 
namics,’ coupled with wide frequency range recordings, proved 
successful in numerous factory installations. (X.) 

Recordings.—In his short lifetime, Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart wrote more consummate masterpieces of music than any 
composer who lived before him or since. In 1956, the 200th an- 
niversary of his birth, all those incomparable works of art were 
recorded in performances in the U.S. and Europe that would have 
been beyond the most hopeful dreams of the prodigious music 
maker from Salzburg. His opera Don Giovanni was sung and 
played by the soloists and chorus of the Vienna State Opera and 
the Vienna Philharmonic conducted by Joseph Krips with 
Caesare Siepi in the title role on the London label. The Magic 
Flute, conducted by Ferenc Fricsay, and the Coronation Mass, 
under Igor Markevitch, were on Decca, and a memorial perform- 
ance of the Requiem sung in St. Stephen’s cathedral in Vienna 
on the anniversary of Mozart’s death was on Archive. The Last 
Quartets, the four final proofs of his genius with chamber works, 
were played by the Budapest quartet on Columbia, and on Epic 
the monumental C Minor Mass was recreated by the Vienna 
Symphony orchestra and chamber choir under Rudolf Moralt. 
Twenty-four of his songs were set forth most skilfully by Anny 
Felbermayer on Vanguard. Symphonies 32 and 4o, the hallowed 
G Minor, were performed superbly by the Philharmonic sym- 
phony of London under Erich Leinsdorf for Westminster, and 
Symphonies 36, 39, 40 and 41, the Jupiter, were done with ap- 
propriate strength and insight by the Chicago symphony under 
Fritz Reiner. Insight and a way with wit were Reiner’s qualifi- 
cations for leading a chamber group through the rollicking parody 
Mozart scholars refer to as K. 522 and Mozart lovers call The 
Musical Joke. 

The complete piano sonatas of Beethoven were done up de- 
finitively by Artur Schnabel, and RCA-Victor added a complete 
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piano score to the luxurious set it released in the fall of 1955 
Other excellent records on the same label were the Tchaikovsky 
Piano Concerto No. 1, played by the visiting Russian Emil Gilel, 
accompanied by the Chicago symphony under Reiner, and the 
Prokofiev Sonata No. 1 in F, played matchlessly by Gilels’ fella 
countryman David Oistrakh. On Vanguard, the piano curios of 
the first notable U.S. pianist-composer, Louis Moreau Gotts- 
chalk (1829-69), were played by the young American Eugene 
List in a collection titled The Banjo. The Creation, Haydn’s en- 
nobling oratorio, was done by the chorus, soloists and orchestra 
of the Vienna State Opera under Mogens Woldike. On Decca the: 
same work was done as well by the Berlin Philharmonic and choir 
of St. Hedwig’s cathedral under Igor Markevitch. d 

A new work of an altogether different order was Carl Orif’s 
sensuous Trionfo di Afrodite, for which the performing forces” 
were the Bavarian Radio orchestra and chorus under Eugen’ 
Jochum. On the Bartok label, Bela Bartok’s Cantata Profana was” 
played and sung by the New Symphony orchestra and chorus un- 
der Walter Susskind. Roger Sessions’ Black Maskers Suite was 
played by the Eastman-Rochester Symphony orchestra under 
Howard Hanson, and Charles Ives’s four sonatas for violin were, 
carefully—and bravely—encountered by Rafael Druian on Mer- 
cury. To follow its Minneapolis Symphony orchestra readings 
of the full-length ballet scores of The Nutcracker and Swan Lake, 
the same label followed with the same performers in a full- 
length, or four-record, Sleeping Beauty which Antal Dorati comm 
ducted with his accustomed care. Westminster provide 
excellent recordings of Buxtehude organ works played by ‘a 
Linder, the Corelli Concerti Grossi of Opus 6 played by a string” 
trio, and the Brahms symphonies sounded out majestically by i 
Philharmonic Promenade orchestra of London conducted by Sir 
Adrian Boult. On Angel the Khatchaturian violin concerto was. 
played by Oistrakh with the composer conducting the Philhar- 
monia orchestra, and the Richard Strauss showpiece for voices, 
instruments and actors of high and low degree was played by 
the same Philharmonia and sung by an assortment of soloists un- 
der the restrained supervision of Herbert von Karajan. The 
year’s project for Walter Gieseking, who in 1955 recorded a : 
the piano works of Mozart, was all the piano works of Ravel. 
The quality remained high. On Columbia, the astonishing youn 
pianist Glenn Gould played the Bach Goldberg Variations with a 
combination of intelligence and taste. The omnipresent Oistra 
played the Shostakovich Concerto for Violin and Orchestra wit 
the New York Philharmonic symphony under Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos. The score of The Fairy’s Kiss, one of baliet’s loveliest 
creations, was conducted by its composer, Igor Stravinsky, an 
played by the Cleveland orchestra. 

Some good records had no music on them. For Caedmon T. $ 
Eliot read The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock and Ash Wed- 
nesday. For Angel, Sean O’Casey read an introduction to his 
Juno and the Paycock before an accomplished crew of Abbey 
theatre actors read through the play. For RCA-Victor, the Irish 
actress Siobhan McKenna and a Broadway cast recorded ceil 
Shaw’s Saint Joan, and for Westminster Miss McKenna read a 
delightful assortment of Irish ballads and poems. A musical-_ 
comedy version of Shaw’s Pygmalion called My Fair Lady wall 
the hit of the Broadway season. The songs of the show were 
superbly recorded by the cast on Columbia. 

With Shaw in song form a hit, there were reasons to assum 
that Tin Pan alley had lifted itself to new levels of literacy. But 
to conclude that would be to overlook such records as “Hound 
Dog” and “Heartbreak Hotel.” Elvis Presley sang them, nobody 
wanted to understand what they were about, and the few who- 
came into the knowledge regretted it. They sold more records, 
millions more, than Shaw and Mozart combined. (J. J. Ry.) 

Jazz.—The jazz picture in 1956 looked brighter than at an y 
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The deaths of Clifford Brown and especially Charlie Parker 
it a deep void in the new progressive movement in jazz 
ich Miles Davis seemed to be filling as well as anyone. While 
Nei contributions were identifiable as coming directly from 

Gillespie-Parker influence in developing more fully the art 
improvisation, they offered freshness and uniqueness. Al Cohn, 
an Getz and Lester Young led in the development of tenor 
xophone stylings, while the best known of the alto saxophonists 
re Lee Konitz and Paul Desmond, with altoist Phil Woods 
e of the most promising newcomers. 
he trombone duo of Jay Jay Johnson and Kai Winding had 
mendous box-office success, while Bill Harris, Bob Brook- 
ryer, Carl Fontana and Urbie Green stood for their less com- 
‘rcial jazz work. 
Challenging compositions and arrangements came from the 
ns of experimenters who worked hard at shaping new concepts 
d sounds. Charlie Mingus, Lennie Tristano, Jimmy Giuffre, 
prty Rogers, Jack Montrose, Gerry Mulligan, John Lewis and 
(Cohn were making great inroads on musical thinking while 
as believed the Modern Jazz quartet might well prove to be 
_most important influence of the decade. 
he recent trend had been toward a more “intellectual” jazz 
uenced by many of the techniques of the European school. 
trapuntal effects and the use of lengthier and newer forms 
ce among the devices being tried. The higher literacy of mod- 
musicians and experiments by musicians who enjoyed the 
vantage of classical training were providing jazz with classical 
rtones. Although the value of these contributions awaited 
ther review, their influence should not be underestimated. 

, (M. E. Ht.) 


INCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—The Brass Choir, 2nd ed. (1956); 
ducting Good Music (1956); Listening to Good Music (the string 
ttet) (1955):°The Percussion Group, 2nd ed. (1956); Playing Good 
sic (the string quartet) (1955); The String Choir, 2nd ed. (1956); 
. Symphony Orchestra, 2nd ed. (1956); The Woodwind Choir, 2nd ed. 
56). 


ton: see MEAT. 
al Security Program: see Foreicn Ap Procrams, 


. The 11th session of the United Nations Commis- 
cotics. sion on Narcotic Drugs held at Geneva, Switz., 
i] 23 through May 18, 1956, included considerable discussion 
Ihe second draft of the Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs, 
ch was intended to codify and replace the nine existing in- 
ational narcotic treaties. 
"he Economic and Social council urged governments to send 
+ comments on the revised draft of the single convention 
‘he secretary-general before Jan. 1, 1957, so that a study 
hese comments might be made and an analysis of them pre- 
ed at the 12th session of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 
ll countries that had not already ratified the International 
am Protocol of 1953 were invited to do so immediately so 
this protocol would enter into force as soon as possible. 
achnical Assistance.—Governments of opium-producing 
@atries were invited to explore the possibilities of obtaining 
‘nical assistance, especially in their efforts to substitute other 
s for opium poppy production. Under existing arrangements 
Jnited Nations specialized agencies, particularly the World 
lth organization and the Food and Agriculture organization, 
htries in need of such assistance could apply for it in de- 
ing appropriate administrative, social and economic meas- 
to cope with their problems. This assistance was available 
ae form of advice, fellowships, scholarships and seminars. 
he Economic and Social council unanimously agreed that spe- 
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cial consideration be given to the request of Iran for technical 
assistance to enable that country to enforce the recent Iranian 
law banning cultivation of the opium poppy, in addition to the 
need of Iran for technical assistance for other purposes. 

The Economic and Social council invited the commission to 
give further consideration to the request of Afghanistan to be 
included among the countries which may produce opium for ex- 
port. 

Illicit Traffic.—As in previous years, the far east had the 
heaviest illicit traffic. Hong Kong appeared to be the crossroads 
for much of the traffic. The situation in the near and middle east 
was almost equally serious. India had been exercising strict con- 
trol over legal trade in opium at all stages to prevent diversion 
into illicit channels. Turkey reported taking all possible steps to 
prevent leakage of opium into illicit traffic. 

The Commission on Narcotic Drugs was deeply concerned 
about the illicit traffic in Thailand, and requested the secretary- 
general to invite the governments of Thailand, Burma and Cam- 
bodia to send informed representatives to attend the discussions 
on illicit traffic at the 12th session. 

Opium and opium derivatives, particularly morphine and 
heroin, were by far the most important drugs seized in the in- 
ternal as well as international illicit traffic. 

Raw Opium.—Traffic in raw opium showed no decline. In- 
complete reports for 1955 indicated 49,100 kg. had been seized, 
35,524 kg. in Thailand. That country had prohibited production 
of opium since 1949, but the large seizures of opium and crude 
morphine in 1955 revealed an extremely serious situation there. 

Prepared Opium.—World seizures of prepared opium totalled 
1,551 kg., most of which were made in the far, near and middle 
east. This indicated continuance of the deep-rooted habit of 
opium smoking, despite the legal prohibition of this practice 
in most of those countries. Thailand was attempting to suppress 
opium smoking by 1957. Cambodia prohibited all opium smoking 
on Jan. 1, 1955. Considerable traffic in morphine hydrochloride 
originated in the forests beyond the northern frontier of 
Thailand, smuggled by highway and railroad, and mostly destined 
for illicit export to Singapore and Hong Kong. The appalling 
illicit traffic in these areas, as well as in the Federation of Malaya, 
created extremely difficult control problems. 

Heroin.—Most governments had taken measures for the pro- 
hibition of heroin. Egypt had prohibited the manufacture and 
import of this drug and had stopped its use for medical purposes. 
In March 1956 Italy prohibited the manufacture, import and 
export of heroin, and exercised strict control over its distribu- 
tion. 

Large quantities of morphine and heroin were seized in Hong 
Kong, Thailand, Lebanon and Turkey, with indications of a 
similar situation in other countries. In 1955 Lebanon authorities 
seized about 34 kg. of heroin. World seizures for the year were 
143 kg., of which about 85 kg. were in North America, and more 
than 41 kg. in the far east. 

Cocaine.—The long-term decline in quantities of cocaine 
seized throughout the world continued, although illicit traffic per- 
sisted in the far, near and middle east, Europe and North Amer- 
ica. More than 10 kg. were seized, nearly 7 kg. of which were 
seized in North America. Vigorous enforcement activities broke 
up one of the principal cocaine smuggling gangs from Bolivia. 
The Commission on Narcotic Drugs discussed the progress in 
control of coca leaf production and chewing of coca leaf in Peru, 
where the recently created Coca Monopoly had the exclusive 
right to manufacture cocaine. 

Cannabis.—lllicit traffic in cannabis continued in most parts 
of the world, but was a serious problem in only a few areas, 
where it was largely a domestic rather than an international 
problem. Lebanon continued to have heavy illicit traffic in this 
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drug, and during 1955 Lebanese authorities seized more than 
1,227 kg. of hashish. More than 1,000,000 kg. of cannabis were 
seized throughout the world, the greatest quantities in South 
Africa. 

Synthetic Drugs.—Fourteen countries reported the manufac- 
ture of synthetic narcotic drugs. Five new synthetic drugs were 
placed under international control by provisions of the 1948 
protocol. 

United States.—The president’s interdepartmental committee 
on narcotics, the senate subcommittee on improvements in the 
federal criminal code, and the house subcommittee on narcotics 
concluded studies of the narcotics problem and issued reports 
of their findings. The recommendations of these three commit- 
tees were largely responsible for the prompt enactment by the 
84th congress of the Narcotic Control act of 1956. Salient fea- 
tures of this act include: 


Broader authority for officers and agents of the bureau of narcotics and 
customs bureau to make searches, seizures and arrests in investigating and 
prosecuting violators of the federal narcotic laws; : 

A minimum sentence of 10 years and a maximum sentence oI death for 
unlawful sale of heroin by a person over 18 years of age to any person 


under 18; . 

Denial of probation, suspension of sentence and parole for any narcotic 
violation except a first offense for possession-type offenses; 

Minimum mandatory sentence of 5 years for first offenses of sale of 
narcotic drugs or marihuana, and ro to 40 years for subsequent offenses, 
plus fines up to $20,000; ps 

Authority for the bureau of narcotics to conduct training programs for 
state and local narcotic enforcement officers. 


The narcotic control law enacted by the Ohio state legislature 
in 1955, providing imprisonment of 20 to 4o years for unlawful 
sale of narcotic drugs, the most severe of all state narcotic con- 
trol laws, virtually stopped the illicit narcotic traffic in that state 
during the first year of its operation. CE A®) 

ENCYCLOP-2DIA BRITANNICA Firms.—Drug Addiction (1952). 


be (1918- ), Egyptian president 
Nasser, Gamal Abdel 0 born at Beni Mor, Asyut prov- 
ince, upper Egypt, Jan. 15. He studied at El-Nahda-el-Misria 
secondary school in Cairo and at the military college. On graduat- 
ing he was sent to a rifle battalion at Mankabad (Asyut). He 
was posted in 1939 to Alexandria, and in Nov. 1942 he was ap- 
pointed lecturer at the military college and soon afterward 
founded the secret Free Officers’ movement. He fought well in 
the Palestine war of 1948-49, but the Israeli victory gave further 
impetus to his ideas and plans. He was determined to get rid 
of the Farouk regime, which had failed to supply adequate muni- 
tions to the army. 

In May 1952, then a lieutenant colonel, Nasser approached 
Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib and offered him the post of leader 
of the planned revolution. The coup d’état of July 23 succeeded, 
and Naguib became the head of state and later president of the 
republic and premier. The real power, however, was held by the 
Revolutionary Command council (R.C.C.) composed of 11 of- 
ficers and controlled by Nasser, although Naguib was its nominal 
chairman. The relations between Naguib and Nasser became em- 
bittered because the former thought the revolution was going 
too far and wanted a return to a parliamentary regime. Nasser 
opposed such a move, which would mean a return of the old 
regime. Naguib’s popularity was great, however, and it was only 
after several shuffles of office that Nasser emerged secure as 
premier on April 18, 1954, and Naguib in November of that year 
was removed entirely from office. In the spring of 1954 Nasser 
published a 73-page book entitled The Philosophy of ihe Revo- 
lution in which he suggested that Egypt was the natural leader 
of the Arab world. 

July 27, 1954, was for Nasser a day of great triumph: to- 
gether with Antony Head, the British secretary of state for war 
he initialled an agreement stipulating the evacuation of the Se, 
Canal Zone by the British forces within 20 months. On Oct. 19, 
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he signed the final text of the Anglo-Egyptian treaty. 

On June 22, 1956, a national plebiscite approved Nasser ag 
Egypt’s president for six years. On July 18-19, on the island 
of Brioni, Yugoslavia, Marshal Tito, Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
Indian premier, and Nasser met together. A common com: 
muniqué published on July 20 aired neutralist views on the cur 
rent world issues. On July 26 Nasser nationalized the Suez Canal 
company. Between Sept. 3 and 9 he conferred five times with 
R. G. Menzies, chairman of a committee of five appointed by 18 
of the 22 nations attending the London conference on Suez. On 
Oct. 30 he rejected the Anglo-French ultimatum and declared 
that Egypt would resist all aggressors. On Nov. 16 he had talks 
with Dag Hammarskjéld, secretary-general of the United Na- 
tions, about the entry of the UN police forces into the Suez canal 
area. 
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N ti | F hi S . In 1956, the fifth sea 
allona cograp Ic oclety. son of the Nation 
Geographic society “Calypso” oceanographic expeditions direct 
by French navy Capt. Jacques Yves Cousteau, these project 
were carried on: In April, 20-ft. sediment cores were taken from 
the Mediterranean floor off the Balearics for study of the sea’ 
ancient past. In May and June biologists of the Paris Museu 
of Natural History aboard the “Calypso” were successful in ¢ 
lecting new species of marine life around Sao Tomé and neigh 
bouring equatorial islands off Africa’s west coast. 

During the following weeks Captain Cousteau and Harold 
Edgerton, of the Massachusetts Institute.of Technology, direct 
the successful lowering of the new Edgerton electronic-flash ul 
mate-depth camera by braided nylon cable of 4-in. diameter to 
the 25,000-ft. floor of the Romanche trench, one of the deepest 
points in the Atlantic. They also used nylon cable, which is vit- 
tually weightless in water, to anchor the “Calypso” in this record 
depth for such operations, and to anchor a radar buoy whid 
enabled them to chart the topography of the trench accurateh 
over a range of several square miles. 4 

In early September the “Calypso” served off Monaco in origi- 
nal deep-level experiments with radiocarbon to. determine 
whether carbon can be assimilated by means other than photo- 
synthesis. The research ship’s season concluded with six weeks’ 
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york in hydrology and biology in the eastern Mediterranean. 
At Bloemfontein, U. of S.Af., from June to December, E. C. 
lipher directed further photography of Mars with the 27-in. 
fracting telescope of the Lamont-Hussey observatory during 
e planets closest approach to earth in 30 years. This National 
eographic society-Lowell observatory expedition added about 
0,000 photographs to the 20,000 taken at the same site in 1954, 
owing the planet’s faint atmospheric envelope and its markings 
jndicating the existence of simple plant life. The project was 
art of the International Mars committee program carried on 
}}t 22 observatories around the world. Within the same program 
ae society supported a spectroscopic study of the red planet’s 
‘tmosphere from an observation post high on Mauna Loa vol- 
ano, Hawaii, by C. C. Kiess and C. H. Corliss of the national 
reau of standards. 
_ Their research indicated no detectable water vapour or oxygen 
mnveloping Mars. 
| In September at Goteborg, Swed., the society launched a 
Weorld-wide cosmic-ray mapping program jointly sponsored with 
tne Bartol Research foundation of the Franklin institute, Phila- 
belphia, Pa., with Canadian, Swedish and other U.S. groups co- 
pperating. A three-ton cosmic-ray monitor built by the Bartol 
hboratory was to travel on different ships and routes throughout 
ne International Geophysical year, 1957-58, recording fluctua- 
‘ons in cosmic rays across ocean reaches never before covered. 
bcientists would relate data of the cosmic-ray map thus obtained 
) outbursts of energy on the sun, to the deflecting effect of 
he earth’s magnetic field at varying latitudes and to possible 
yources of the rays; and might be enabled to pinpoint more ex- 
ntly the so-called geomagnetic equator, poles and co-ordinates. 
4} Reporting in the November issue of the National Geographic 
‘Vfagazine on his 1954 and 1955 field studies of Indian sites on 
borthern islands of Hudson bay, Smithsonian institution archae- 
ogist Henry B. Collins radiocarbon-dated the lost civilization 
£ Dorset Eskimos as contemporary with Christ. He described 
‘milarities of its tools to those of European Mesolithic men who 
anished 8,000 years ago as well as to those of the Sadlermiuts of 
ae Hudson bay region who survived to early 2oth-century years. 
Boston cardiologist Paul Dudley White early in the year led 
4 expedition to the Mexican Pacific coast calving habitat of 
ee gray whale to obtain electrocardiograms of this 30-ton spe- 
es, aided by a National Geographic research grant. He planned 
> renew with improved equipment this quest for clues to the 
ysteries of the human heart. 
The National Geographic society-University of Miami pelagic 
kh life history program, begun in 1950, continued successful 
Yesearch in identifying previously unrecognized larval and infant 
prms of important food and game fishes. 
Staff writer Andrew H. Brown and photographer John E. 
beltcher accompanied Adm. Richard E. Byrd to Antarctica early 
_ the year, and contributed illustrations to Admiral Byrd’s ac- 
punt of the first phase of Operation “Deepfreeze” in the Na- 
honal Geographic Magazine for Aug. 1956. 
The last of 1,758 photographs to complete the sky atlas of 
Nae National Geographic society-Palomar observatory sky survey 
has taken with the Schmidt 48-in. wide-angle telescopic camera 
1 May 11, 1956. The work of assembling and forwarding sec- 
bons of this unprecedented “portrait of the universe” to observa- 
»ries and scientific institutions continued throughout the year. 
Ihe survey was started in 1949. 
‘In August a second large edition of the society’s 432-page book, 
adians of the Americas, first published in late 1955, came from 
ae presses. 
The society’s members at the year’s end numbered 2,150,000. 
thousand colour pictures filled 840 colour pages in the year’s 
> issues of the National Geographic Magazine. “Round About 
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the Nation’s Capital,” Alaska, the United States and “Lands of 
the Bible Today” were 1956 subjects of large-scale map supple- 
ments in colour prepared by the cartographic division. Forty-five 
staff-drawn maps and diagrams illustrated articles on regional 
geography. 

The society’s news service staff continued to send an average 
of six bulletins weekly through 1956 to daily newspapers, press 
associations and other news outlets covering geography behind 
headline news and progress of expeditions and researches. Geo- 
graphic school bulletins for classroom use were sent weekly dur- 
ing the school year to 35,000 teachers and students. 

Officers of the society during 1956 were: chairman of the 
board of trustees, Gilbert Grosvenor; president and editor, John 
Oliver La Gorce; vice-president and associate editor, Melville 
Bell Grosvenor; vice-president and secretary, Thomas W. Mc- 
Knew; treasurer, Robert V. Fleming; research committee chair- 
man, Lyman J. Briggs; vice-chairman, Alexander Wetmore. 
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National Guard By the end of Aug. 1956 the U.S. army 

* national guard consisted of 5,369 units 
and 403,371 officers and enlisted men, and the air national guard 
consisted of 609 units and 63,403 officers and airmen. These units 
and personnel were located in more than 2,500 cities and towns 
throughout the United States, including each of the 48 states, the 
territories of Hawaii and Alaska, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico and the District of Columbia. 

On Feb. 1, 1956, the last national guard unit remaining on ac- 
tive duty with the army, one of the 2,161 national guard units 
which were ordered to active duty during the Korean emergency, 
was released from federal service and returned to state control. 

During 1955-56 the national guard continued to fulfil both 
its basic mission of providing a reserve force capable of imme- 
diate mobilization in the event of a national emergency and its 
added mission of participating in the active defense of the con- 
tinental United States. The air national guard successfully com- 
pleted its first year of participation in the air defense augmenta- 
tion plan of the air defense command. Seventeen air national 
guard squadrons, operating from strategic bases on a five-minute 
runway alert status, flew more than 19,000 hours under air de- 
fense command control while carrying out nearly 27,000 inter- 
cepts and scrambles. 

The army national guard, in joint participation with the regu- 
lar army in the anti-aircraft defense of the continental United 
States, expanded its anti-aircraft artillery program so that, by 
the end of Sept. 1956, 85 army national guard anti-aircraft artil- 
lery batteries had assumed the 24-hour on-site defense of 11 ma- 
jor industrial and population areas, replacing a like number of 
active army batteries. 

During 1955-56 the 48th infantry division, Georgia-Florida 
national guard, was converted to an armoured division, three 
regimental combat teams were converted to an armoured cavalry 
regiment, a field artillery group and an armour group; and one 
armour group was reorganized as an armoured cavalry regiment. 
Eight of the air national guard’s 27 tactical flying wings were 
reorganized from fighter-interceptor (day fighter) to air defense 
(all weather), with eight more wings to be similarly reorganized 
at a future date. By Sept. 1, 1956, the air national guard had 
converted 71 of its 81 fighter-interceptor and tactical reconnais- 
sance squadrons from conventional to jet aircraft, with the re- 
maining ro squadrons scheduled for conversion prior to July 1, 
1957- se 

During 1955-56, as in past years, the national guard partici- 
pated in hundreds of rescue and relief missions, fought fires and 
floods, flew missions of mercy and responded in all types of local 
and state emergencies. (E) G, Ene) 
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. A During the ninth 
National Labor Relations Board. year of adminis 
tration of title I of the Labor Management Relations act, the 
National Labor Relations board interpreted some phases of the 
statute for the first time and made a number of changes in 
policy. 

During the 1956 fiscal year, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower desig- 
nated Boyd Leedom as chairman and appointed a new member, 
Stephen S. Bean of Massachusetts, to the five-member board. At 
the close of fiscal 1956 the board was composed of Chairman 
Boyd Leedom and members Abe Murdock, Ivar H. Peterson, 
Philip Ray Rodgers and Stephen S. Bean. Theophil C. Kamm- 
holz was the general counsel. 

Unfair Labour Practice Cases.—The board had occasion for 
the first time to interpret section 502 which provides: “. . . nor 
shall the quitting of labor by an employee or employees in good 
faith because of abnormally dangerous conditions for work at 
the place of employment of such employee or employees be 
deemed a strike under this act.”’ A group of buffers, who were sub- 
ject to a no-strike agreement, walked out when the pilant’s venti- 
lating and cooling system broke down. They were thereupon 
discharged for striking in violation of the no-strike agreement. 
As the failure of the blower system created “abnormally danger- 
ous” working conditions, the board held that the walkout was 
not a “strike,” but constituted protected activity for which the 
buffers could not be lawfully discharged. 

The board also adopted a new standard for payment of back 
pay to employees who had been illegally discharged. Formerly 
it was sufficient for such employees to show only registration 
with the United States employment service to prove a “‘reason- 
able” effort to obtain work during the period of discrimination. 
During fiscal 1956 the board changed this rule so that registra- 
tion was considered only one of the elements in the determination 
of the “reasonableness” of the employee’s effort to obtain em- 
ployment; the ultimate judgment in each instance was to be 
made on a case by case basis. 

Representation Cases.—The board eliminated the “neither” 
or “no union” choice on the ballot in the so-called “severance” 
elections; in these elections employees voted whether or not 
they wished to sever themselves from a larger bargaining unit. 
The board noted: “Nothing in the act nor its legislative history 
... expressly or impliedly requires that employees in a... sev- 
erance election be afforded an opportunity to return to non-union 
status.” 

The board also revised its policy concerning a union’s failure 
to file annually the financial statements required by section 9 (g) 
of the act. In setting aside the certifications of exclusive bar- 
gaining status of unions who had failed to make such timely 
filings, the board announced this policy: (1) upon expiration of 
a union’s fiscal year, 90 days may be granted to comply with 
sec. 9 (g), provided the union has filed a certificate of intent to 
renew its compliance or a letter to that effect; (2) additional time 
will be granted only where -circumstances beyond the union’s 
control prevent timely compliance; and (3) failure to comply 
will result in dismissal of a petition or immediate denial of the 
use of board processes, and revocation of any board action taken 
on behalf of the noncomplying union during the go-day grace 
period. 

The board also laid down new guide lines to determine whether 
certified bargaining rights succeeded to a union which was the 
product of a merger of two labour organizations. The board 
pointed to the following elements in reaching its conclusion that 
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a merged union acquired the bargaining rights of the unions which 
joined together to form it: (1) the merger was achieved in a 
democratic manner inasmuch as there was knowledge, participa- 
tion and approval on the part of rank-and-file members; (2) the 
two unions were comparable in size and had equal representation 
on matters relating to consolidation; (3) the merger procedures — 
followed the requirements of the constitutions of both unions; 
and (4) the employees involved and hundreds of employers con- 
sidered the consolidated union as the continuance of the con- 
stituent unions. ; 

Case Activity.—During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, | 
the five-member board issued decisions in 1,609 proceedings, — 
compared with 1,977 in the preceding year. Of the 1,609 pro- . 
ceedings, 202 involved unfair labour practices and 1,407 ques-— 
tions of representation. 

The general counsel issued unfair labour practice complaints — 
in 442 proceedings during fiscal 1956, compared with 375 in the | 
previous year. His staff closed 5,030 unfair labour practice cases — 
without the necessity of formal action, compared with 5,329 in 
fiscal 1955. 

Unfair labour practice cases and representation cases filed 
during fiscal 1956 totalled 13,388. Petitions for representation — 
elections numbered 8,123, and charges of unfair practices against — 
either employers or unions, or both, totalled 5,265 cases. | 

The board conducted a total of 5,075 representation elections — 
during the 1956 fiscal year. Union representation was ‘chosen — 
by a majority of employees in 3,270 elections, or 64% of those — 
held. Valid ballots were cast by 90% of the 473,992 who were 
eligible to vote. Bargaining agents were chosen to represent 
units totalling 296,974 employees, or 63% of those eligible to 
vote. 

Unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and — 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations won 2,941 out of 4,818 
representation elections in which they participated. Unaffiliated 
unions won 329 out of 551 elections. 

Of the unfair practice cases filed during the 1956 fiscal year, 
1,743 involved charges against unions. This was 33% of the un-_ 
fair labour practice cases filed. Charges of unfair practices were 
made against employers in the remaining 3,522 cases, or 67%. 

Back pay totalling $1,388,314 was awarded to 2,160 employees — 
found to have suffered discrimination by employers or unions, 
or both. A total of 1,566 employees were reinstated in jobs after 
being illegally discharged because of their union activities or 
because they refrained from such activities. 

Petitions for injunctions to halt alleged unfair labour prac-— 
tices were filed by the general counsel in 79 instances during 
fiscal 1956. The courts granted relief in 21 instances; denied ap- 
plications in 5; 43 were settled, withdrawn or dismissed; and ‘ 
ro still pended at the end of fiscal 1956. (See also LABouR UN-_ 
IONS; STRIKES.) (B. Ln.) 
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One of the high- 
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the initiation of Mission “66,” a comprehensive conservation, 
development and staffing program to enable the United States 
national park system to serve an estimated 80,000,000 visitors 
yearly by 1966. In that year, the national park service would 
celebrate the soth anniversary of its establishment as a bureau 
of the department of the interior. 
The appropriation by congress of about $68,000,000 (39% 
more than was provided in the previous year) enabled the serv- 
ice to make an auspicious start on this program. By Sept. 1, 1956, 
work had been initiated on road, trail, campground, building, 
utility and various other projects in 79 of the 180 areas admin- 
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|iKLargest and oldest national park is the Yellowstone in Wyoming (also includes small por- 
)s of Idaho and Montana). Established in 1 872, the park contains more than 2,000,000 ac. 


| 
jfered by the service. Work was also under way on a number 
privately financed facilities, including a multimillion dollar 
elopment at the new Canyon village in Yellowstone National 
rk, Wyo., a marine service building at Flamingo bay in Ever- 
ades National park, Fla., and large-scale cabin developments at 
blter bay in Grand Teton National park, Wyo., and on the south 
of the Grand Canyon, Ariz. 
Legislation enacted by congress assured preservation of por- 
Ypns of beautiful St. John Island, one of the U.S. Virgin Islands 
‘the Caribbean, as the 29th national park. Before the park 
wld be established 5,000 ac., out of an authorized total of ap- 
}oximately 9,500 ac., had to be federally owned. Slightly more 
an 5,000 ac. had already been acquired by Laurance S. Rocke- 
ler for the purpose. 
‘WTwo nationally significant historic areas were given national 
Fonument status—Old Fort Union, N.M., onetime outpost on 
2 old Santa Fe trail, and the laboratory at West Orange, N.J., 
Yeere Thomas Alva Edison achieved his notable discoveries. 
Wilison’s home, “Glenmont,” located a short distance from the 
Jooratory, was designatecas a national historic site in nonfederal 
Wnership, as was also Chimney Rock, Neb., a notable landmark 
| the old Oregon trail. 
Kongress granted authority for the establishment of three 
wer historical areas as units of the national park system—Pea 
‘Wkige National Military park, Ark.; Horseshoe Bend National 
lilitary park, Ala.; and Booker T. Washington National monu- 
mnt, Va. Their establishment hinged on acquisition of the 
ded lands by the federal government. 
\Addition of Mikveh Israel cemetery to Independence National 
torical park, Philadelphia, Pa., was authorized on completion 
2 satisfactory agreement between the Mikveh Israel congre- 
cion and the national park service. 
Castle Pinckney National monument, S.C., and Verendrye 
ktional monument, N.D., were abolished, and authority was 
‘Ynted by congress to abolish Fossil Cycad National monument, 
)>., on Sept. 1, 1957. These actions were in line with the depart- 
Vent of the interior’s policy of eliminating from the national 
‘Vick system areas of less than national significance. 
In the interest of more effective and economical operation, 
sn National monument, Utah, was abolished. The land for- 
rly in the monument was added to Zion National park. 
}Public use of the various units of the national park system 
-reased. In the first seven months of 1956 there were approxi- 
Hately 31,600,000 visitors, or about 3,000,000 more than were 
-orded in the corresponding months of 1955. An all time single- 
»nth record was established in July 1956 when 10,280,877 visl- 
-s were tallied. The visitor count for the 1955 calendar year 
§ 50,007,838, an increase of about 2,000,000 over the 1954 
kal and approximately 28,000,000 more than were recorded 
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“1 years previously. 
The need for prompt action by federal, state and local authori- 
ts in setting aside seashore areas for public use and enjoyment 
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was stressed in “Our Vanishing Shoreline,” a report presenting 
the findings of an extensive survey of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coast regions made by the service with the assistance of the U.S. 
coast guard, fish and wildlife service, and various other federal, 
state and private organizations. The survey disclosed that only 
a small amount of seacoast was left undeveloped for potential 
public use and that much of this small portion was rapidly dis- 
appearing. 

For outstanding service to the national park service in the 
field of conservation, the department of the interior Conserva- 
tion Service award was presented to Walt Disney, Burbank, 
Calif.; Laurance S. Rockefeller, New York city; David E. Fin- 
ley, Washington, D.C.; Harland Bartholomew, St. Louis, Mo.; 
and Frederick Law Olmsted, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Other significant developments of the year 1956 were the re- 
designation of Bedloe’s Island, New York harbour, site of the 
Statue of Liberty, as Liberty Island; and the discovery, during 
the course of archaeological operations at Yorktown battlefield, 
Colonial National Historical park, Va., of the remains of British 
redoubt number ro where, on Oct. 19, 1781, George Washington 
signed the articles of Lord Cornwallis’ surrender. 

(C2 Lx Wai) 

England and Wales.—No further national parks were desig- 
nated during 1956. The minister of housing and local government 
confirmed the order setting up the Northumberland National 
park (398 sq.mi.), and confirmation of the order for the Brecon 
Beacons National park was awaited. The nine national parks al- 
ready established covered an area of 4,731 sq.mi. During the 
year the national parks commission gave increased attention to 
“areas of outstanding natural beauty,” and designated the follow- 
ing areas: Gower peninsula (73 sq.mi.); Quantock hills (38 
sq.mi.); Lleyn (60 sq.mi.); and Surrey hills (160 sq.mi.). Each 
of these awaited confirmation by the minister. 

Australia.—Queensland.—There were 249 national parks in 
1956, covering an area of 788,119 ac. Increased attention was 
given to the provision of better access facilities for visitors to the 
parks, who numbered 500,000 during the year. 

South Australia.—An area of approximately 2,000 ac. situated 
about 8 mi. E. of Mt. Barker and comprising the reserves known 
as McDonald reserve and Ferris reserve, was placed under the 
control of the national park commissioners. An area of 22 ac. 
of virgin bushland, situated at Mypolonga, about 4o mi. E.S.E. 
of Adelaide, was taken over and named the Nixon-Skinner re- 
serve. About 400,000 people visited the Belair National park 
during the year. 

Tasmania.—An area of 430 ac. of bushland and gorge, border- 
ing on the Roger river, was established as a national park. 
Consideration was given to reserving an area of approximately 
50,000 ac., embracing the Arthur range in the southwest, as a 
national park. 

Victoria.—The only development during the year was the ad- 
dition of 370 ac. to the Fern Tree gully national park. This park 
had a total area of 926 ac. The Buchans caves national park was 
visited by 37,852 persons. 

Western Australia.—Provision was made for the establish- 
ment of a new national park of 9,043 ac. on the southern coast 
near Albany. Attention was also being given to the establishment 
of another park south of Pinjarra, a town situated about 50 mi. 
from Perth. 

Canada.—During the year a record number of 3,639,151 per- 
sons visited the national parks and national historic parks. Con- 
siderable progress was made in the construction of the Trans- 
Canada highway through Banff and Yoho national parks. 

India.—In 1956 the Haily National park was the only national 
park in India. Situated at the foot of the Himalayas in the state 
of Uttar Pradesh, it extended over an area of approximately 
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125 sq.mi. The establishment of national parks in the states of 
Saurashtra, Orissa, Madras, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Assam 
was under consideration. 

New Zealand.—The Abel Tasman National park was ex- 
tended by the inclusion of 137 ac. An addition of 29,580 ac. was 
made to the Fiordland National park. 

South Africa.—Considerable development took place in the 
Kruger National park. A new water scheme for the Pretoriuskop 
rest camp was completed, and 5,000 ac. were set aside for scien- 
tific research on veld management. A record number of 101,058 
persons visited the park during the year. . 

Tanganyika.—The Serengeti National park remained the only 
national park in Tanganyika, although investigation of other 
potential parks continued throughout the year. Nearly 3,000 
people visited the park. 

(See also TouRIST TRAVEL.) (H. M. As.) 


RBNCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Glacier National Park LORS) 
Free Horizons (1955); Grand Canyon (1955); Mt. Rainier (1955); 
Yosemite (1955). 


National Recreation Association: see SocmETIES AND 
AssociATIONS, U.S. 
National Safety Council: see AccIDENTS. 
National Science Foundation: see SocieTIEs AND Asso- 
CIATIONS, U.S. 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Inc.: see SocIETIES AND AssocIATIONS, U.S. 
National Temperance League, Inc.: see SocreTIES AND 
ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 
National Wealth: see WerattH AND INcoME, DistTRIBU- 
TION OF. 
Natural Gas: see Gas, NATURAL AND MANUFACTURED. 
Naturalization: see ImmicrATION, EMIGRATION AND Nat- 
URALIZATION. 
Nauru: see Trust TERRITORIES. 

At the end of 1956 there were 


Navies of the World. three great navies, those of the 
United States, the U.S.S.R. and the United Kingdom. Other ma- 
jor fleets were those of France and Italy, followed by those of the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Spain, Turkey, Canada, Australia, Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Chile. There were also 45 lesser navies. The 
comparative strengths in ships, of and above the escort cate- 
gories, of the navies of the world were as shown in Table I. 
Among the naval events of the year were: the collision be- 
tween the U.S. heavy cruiser “Columbus” and the U.S. destroyer 
“Floyd B. Parks” off Luzon, Phil., on March 11; the maritime 
Exercise “Dawn Breeze” of the North Atlantic Treaty organi- 
zation during March 20-25; the largest commonwealth maritime 
_ exercise ever held in far eastern waters, known as “Monsoon,” 
concluded early in April; the completion and commissioning on 
April 14 of the U.S. giant aircraft carrier “Saratoga,” the largest 
aircraft carrier in the world; the Allied naval and air Exercise 
“Medflex Dragon,” covering the whole of the Mediterranean 
area, during April 11-20; the visit to Portsmouth on April 18 
of the Soviet naval squadron, comprising the cruiser “Ordzhoni- 
kidze” and the destroyers “Sovershenny” and “Smotryashchi,” 
which brought the Soviet statesmen N. A. Bulganin and N. S. 
Khrushchev to the United Kingdom: the six-day NATO com- 
bined anti-submarine exercise designated ‘““New Broom V” which 
began in the Atlantic on May 1: the collision between the WES: 
battleship “Wisconsin” and the U.S. escort destroyer “Eaton” in 
the Atlantic on May 6; the provisional acceptance into service 
on May 8 of the British experimental high-speed submarine “Ex- 
plorer,” the first with turbine machinery using hydrogen perox- 
ide; the laying down of the US. giant atomic-powered radar 
picket submarine, “Triton,” which was to be propelled by two 
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Table |.—Navies of the World, Dec. 1956* 


Light Frig- 
Fleet fleet Escort Cruls- ates 
air- air- and ers and 
craft craft ferry and escort Su E 
car- car-  car- Battle- armoured Destroy- ves- ma-" 
Country riers riers riers ships ships ers ” - 1" 
i 66 15 76 381 3 
rier ee ila 9 oO eT 3) 3i-—ais0 ee 
Great Britain... - 5 9 _— 5 22 68 whit 
Frdncessis) «ors) onael is = 3 1 2 5, 25 
Relat! a SR tend = = — 2. Kc Ti oe 
Netherlands a ] = _— r 12 5 
Sweden). . «6 = « © on 
SrGinwirenber set entans ° tA sii 
CeReURRAES RS | = een ee 2 1 53 
Australia! <6 08 —— 2 — —_— i ye 4 
Argentina. . . .. | —s = — 2 ; , 
Brazilias time atin’ Zz i 3 
Chiles Wat ee res — — raed 1 2 ; : 
inclicieny.test cee aioe rs a 4 F 
New Zealand ayine 74 Em 1S 
Greetes, ewes eee 1 7 iB 
China (Communist) . . 1 i 
Pakistan’; 3. = « ] ie 
Norway . % «sts - - : Z 
Portugal. owes y a 
Japaniesis cs. citemr eae 
China (Nationalist) . . 10 a5 
Peru tere) eee tens a _ a —_— — —_— 
Rumanidnis 6. < ts 4 Z 
Egy pin ates) et) crs 4 
Venezuela ..-.. 3 6 
Poland (tects a) 6) sews 2 _ 
ithailandisss «aicaucarens — 5 
Dominican Republic. . 2 9 
South Africa, Union of. 2 4 
ete cilities ideo c cic 2 3 
Colombia.’ ..tan a) %.7 8 2 3 
Indonesia ora cue sons ] 4 
Denmark . . 2... « — 4 1972 
Yugoslavia. 6 o snic — 4 
WWGXICO% eco) os) no) ol ——— 8 
Korea: spit) a sites —_ — — os = = 6 


*Other naval forces with four or fewer escort vessels are those of Cuba, Belgium, Ire- 
land, Iran, Uruguay, Ecuador and Burma. Minor warships are possessed by Bulgaria, , 
Ceylon, Finland, Germany (East), Germany (West), Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, Iceland, 
Iraq, Panama, Paraguay, Philippines and Vietnam (South), 


weapons trials ship “Girdle Ness” on July 24; the ordering of a 
new U.S. nuclear-powered guided-missile cruiser, designed to be 
the first atomic-powered surface warship in the world; the- 
SEATO (Southeast Asia Treaty organization) combined sea-air 
Exercise “Albatross” which began on Oct. 2 with British, United 
States, Australian and Thai forces participating; and the com- 
pletion in October of the U.S. submarine ‘“‘Sea Wolf,” the second 
to be atomic powered but the first with an intermediate reactor 
and a liquid metal coolant. ; 

U.S. Naval Strength.—Three giant aircraft carriers of 60,000 
tons were being built, the “Independence,” “Kitty Hawk” and 
“Ranger,” and a sixth ship of this class, of which the “Forres- 
tal” and “Saratoga” were the forerunners, was projected. Twelve 
aircraft carriers of the “Midway” and “Essex” classes were be-_ 
ing converted with the angled deck and the enclosed bow. The 
heavy cruiser “Canberra” was converted to a guided-missile ship, 
and three sister ships, “Helena,” “Macon” and “Toledo,” were 
also adapted for guided missiles. Eleven destroyer leaders (frig : 
ates), 24 large destroyers, 13 destroyer escorts, 13 more nuclear- 
powered submarines and 6 large submarines of conventional de- 
sign were under construction or projected. In addition to the 
ships enumerated in Table I, there were 310 minesweepers and 
minelayers, 25 escorts, 116 patrol vessels, 562 amphibious craft, 
550 auxiliaries and 1,800 service craft. The U.S. navy comprised 
a total of 4,500 vessels at the end of 1956. ; 

U.S.S.R.—Six more of the class of large cruisers of which 
the “Sverdlov” was the prototype were under construction, bring , 
ing the number of this type up to 22 units. Among the new Rus- 
sian destroyers were 32 of the flush-decked fleet-and-escort 
types, and new frigates numbered 12. A large number of ocean- 
going long-range submarines were completed. 4 

British Naval Strength.—The modernization of the fleet air- 
craft carrier “Victorious,” being completely rebuilt into a bigge “ 
ship, was nearing completion. The intermediate fleet aircraft 
carrier “Hermes” was still under construction. The light fleet 
aircraft carriers “Hercules” and “Leviathan” were still sus 


} 
Category Name or class Country 
maurAircratt Carmiers’. <<. «es « «% © Peer eer Us. 
“Ark Royal" U.K. 
“Oriskany” U.S. 
Ame et CArriersiss wes) ie) fel a- <6) 8) «lal % { Larrea OS: 
“La Fayette" France 
“Missouri” U.S. 
BIBRSIIDS chia js) el failelronieilelciet.c. << ah . { “Vanguard” U.K. 
“Jean Bart" France 
MGPLCIUISOTS 1c “ai ieu’s lie! Ge oles Shicne a6 “Alaska” U.S. 
PERYACIUISCIS ote) eV iatiel et otis’ (oe) <) er <1 “Salem” U.S. 
| “Roanoke” U.S. 
, “Sverdlov” U.S.S.R. 
FRRCLUISOYS 200" (na) e-loiase s) <) a 60/6 aw! te “De Ruyter” Netherlands 
| “De Grasse” France 
| “Superb” U.K. 
} “Gota Lejon” Sweden 
“Wilkinson” U.S. 
“Diana” U.K. 
aaers and Destroyers . « <0 e ee ces “Forrest Sherman" U.S. 
“Alamein” U.K. 
“Skory" U.S.S.R 
“Halland” Sweden 
if “Whitby” U.K. 
Bereta ae" cilela) el ena) 0. 40 Swe: shia a" 16: “Mounts Bay” U.K. 
x “Le Corse" France 
) “Sea Wolf" U.S. 
“Gudgeon" U.S. 
eEaINOS. 16) 6) eles] eft o, a: 'e © ere « « “KT” U.S.S.R 
“Artful” U.K. 
“Artemis” France 


ended. The construction of the long-suspended cruisers “Blake,” 
Defence” and “Tiger” was resumed. Four fleet escort ships 
juperdestroyers) and 11 general-purpose frigates were under 
enstruction or projected. Twenty-six new frigates of the anti- 
Yecraft, aircraft direction and two anti-submarine types were 
jing built. Six new submarines were under construction. War- 
ips other than those shown in the table included 3 fast mine- 
vers, 61 ocean minesweepers, 91 coastal minesweepers, 104 in- 
pore minesweepers, 42 fast patrol boats, 28 seaward defense 
bats, 33 trawlers, 62 landing craft and many miscellaneous ships 
d auxiliaries. 

‘France.—Two fleet aircraft carriers were under construction. 
oe anti-aircraft cruiser “Colbert” was launched. Five more new 
sstroyers were completed and one was under construction; 6 
‘w frigates were completed and 12 were under construction, and 

submarines were being built or were projected. 

(German Federal Republic.—The projected strength of the 
mwly formed west German navy, which would not be attained 


tRRI me i, i i iti d the U.S.S. “Boston,” 
RRRIER: ROCKETS mounted in launching position aboar } ; 
t UsS. guided missile cruiser. Photograph was taken during manoeuvres In 
Caribbean sea in March 1956 
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Table Il_—Modern Types of Warships 


Tons Main Armament Torpedo 


; Shaft Knots Dote of 
displacement guns tubes Aircraft horse power speed completion 
60,000 8 5-in. _ 100 260,000 oo 1956 
45,000 14 5-in. _ 137 212,000 33 1947 
36,800 16 4.5 in, — 110 152,000 31% 1955 
33,100 8 5-in. — 100 150,000 33 1950 
22,000 are —- 45 76,000 29 1954 
14,500 os) —_ 50 120,000 fe) 1947 
11,000 ae — 45 100,000 32 1943 
45,000 9 16-in. = _— 212,000 33 1944 
44,500 8 15-in. _— 130,000 30 1946 
38,750 8 15-in. — _ 150,000 30 1949 
27,500 9 12-in. — _ 150,000 33 1944 
17,000 9 8-in. — _ 120,000 33 1949 
14,500 12. 6-in. — _ 120,000 32 1948 
15,450 12. 6-in. 10 21-in, = — 130,000 34 1952 
9.730 8 6-in. — — 85,000 32 1953 
8,000 16 5-in. — _ 105,000 33 1955 
9,000 9 6-in. 6 21-in. _— 72,500 31" 1945 
8,000 7 6-in 6 21-in. _ 100,000 33 1947 
3,700 2 5-in. 4 21-in. — 80,000 35 1954 
2,610 6 4,5-in. 10 21-inn  — 54,000 34H 1954 
2,850 3 5-in. 4 21-in,  — 100,000 35 1955 
2,400 5 4.5-in. 10 21-in. — 50,000 =H 1948 
2,200 A 5.1-in. 10 21-inn — 70,000 38 1953 
2,600 4 4,7-in. 8 21-in,  — 50,000 35 1955 
2,000 2 4.5-in 12 21-in. — 30,000 30 1956 
1,580 4 4-in. — — 5,500 19% 1949 
1,290 6 2.25-in. 12 21.7-in. — 20,000 27 1954 
3,260 6 21-in, = — ; 302 1956 
1,615 Sh 6 21-in, = — 20 1950 
1,457 2 4-in. 10 21-in. =— tee 22 1943 
1,120 1 4-in. & 21-in, — AS 18 1948 
820 1 3.5-in 10 21.7-in. — ood ie 1953 


until 1960, was 170 ships and 20,000 men. 

Italy.—T wo large destroyers, four frigates and three corvettes 
were being built or were completed. A number of minesweepers 
were acquired from the United States. 

Netherlands.—Eight large destroyers were completed or were 
under construction. Eight submarines were being built or were 
projected, and 32 coastal minesweepers were completed or were 
in various stages of construction. 

Sweden.—Two large destroyers were ordered, and 4 de- 
stroyers, 12 submarines, a large minelayer, 15 motor torpedo 
boats and 8 coastal minesweepers were being built. 

Canada.—The light fleet aircraft carrier “Bonaventure” was 
being completed in Great Britain, and 12 destroyer escorts, 6 
coastal minesweepers and 3 seaward patrol craft were being built. 
A number of destroyers and frigates were converted for anti- 
submarine duties. 

Australia.—Three “Daring” class destroyers and four fast 
anti-submarine frigates were being built. 


See Jane’s Fighting Ships, 1956-57, Raymond V. B. Blackman, ed. 
(London, 1956). (Re Va BaeBS) 


Navy, U.S. Department of: see GoveRNMENT Depart- 
MENTS AND BUREAUS, U.S. 


Known as the “Cornhusker state,” Nebraska is 
Nebraska. situated in the west north central portion of the 
U.S. Area: 77,227 sq.mi., including an estimated 564 sq.mi. of 
water. Population: (1950 census) 1,325,510; (July 1, 1956, pro- 
visional est.) 1,414,000. In 1950 the urban population consti- 
tuted 46.9% of the total. 

Capital city: Lincoln, pop. (1950) 98,884; largest city: Omaha, 
pop. 251,117. 

History.—In the Nov. 1956 general election, Nebraska’s elec- 
toral votes went to Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower by a wide mar- 
gin. State officials for the 1956-58 term (all Republicans and all 
re-elected except for the office of lieutenant governor), were: 
governor, Victor E. Anderson; leutenant governor, Dwight Bur- 
ney; state treasurer, Ralph Hill; state auditor, Ray C. Johnson; 
secretary of state, Frank Marsh; attorney general, Clarence SE 
Beck. 

The members of the state board of education, who are elected 
on a nonpartisan basis, were: Frank E. Landis, W. Ray Hill, 
A. J. Crabtree, Morris E. Jacobs, Hamilton Mitten and Ray- 
mond M. Gilmore. ‘ 
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Five constitutional amendments were voted on, and the fol- 
lowing three were approved at the election: (1) to allocate all 
money received from fines and penalties for violations of the 
laws prohibiting the overloading of vehicles upon the public 
roads and highways as follows: 75% in a fund for state high- 
ways, and 25% to the county general fund of the county where 
the fine or penalty is paid; (2) to authorize the legislature to 
tax grain and seed produced or handled in the state upon some 
basis other than its valuation; (3) to authorize the legislature 
to fix the salaries of executive officers without the present restric- 
tion that such salaries may not be changed more than once in 
any eight-year period. A proposed ton-mile tax law initiated by 
petition was defeated by the voters. 


Education——Of the 5,196 school districts authorized to provide only 
elementary education during 1954-55, 3,787 were in operation providing 
instruction for 54,846 pupils under the direction of 4,341 teachers. Ele- 
mentary instruction was also provided in 469 high school districts to 
141,911 pupils under the direction of 4,697 teachers. There were 438 
high schools in operation with enrolment of 62,548 under the direction 
of 3,431 teachers. Total expenditures for public elementary and secondary 
schools in 1954-55 were $74,669,763. The state university Is located 
in Lincoln; there are three other universities, a municipal university in 
Omaha, Creighton (Catholic) in Omaha and Nebraska Wesleyan (Meth- 
odist) in Lincoln. There are 13 four-year colleges and 4 junior colleges. 
There are 258 private, parochial and denominational schools in the state, 
with a total enrolment in 1954-55 of 37,819. The state holds 1,628,705 ac. 
of land, valued at $30,378,205 in 1956, as a permanent endowment for its 
public schools. The permanent public school endowment fund was $14,064,- 
573. The commissioner of education in 1956 was Freeman Decker. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
For the biennium 1955—57 the legislature appropriated $37,039,131 for 
public assistance, $20,320,200 of which would be from federal funds. Dur- 
ing the first six months of 1956 there was an average case load of 809 
persons per month receiving aid to the blind with average payments of 
$65.19; 17,498 persons per month receiving old-age assistance with aver- 
age payments of $52.50; 2,696 families receiving aid for dependent children 
with average payments of $98.77; and 858 persons receiving aid to the 
totally and permanently disabled with average payinents of $55.70. During 
1955-56 a total of $16,484,422 was expended on these public assistance 
programs. 

The state maintained 17 charitable, mental, reformatory and penal in- 
stitutions under the supervision of the state board of control. On July 1, 
1956, the total population of these institutions numbered 8,811. The state 
had 136 hospitals with 14,290 beds. 

Communications.—The total road mileage of the state in 1956 was 94,- 
387, of which the state maintained approximately 9,900 mi. There were 
5.783 mi. of steam railway. The 1955 legislature appropriated $88,480,279 
for highway purposes for the 1955-57 biennium, approximately $35,240,- 
ooo of which was to come from federal funds. During 1955-56 a total 
of $41,211,287 was expended for highway purposes. 

There were 248 airports in the state, 5 of which were state-owned and 
66 municipally owned. There were 22 daily newspapers and 447 other news- 
papers and periodicals of all kinds published in the state. The state had 
26 radio stations and 9 television transmitters. 

Banking and Finance.—The state budget for the 1955-57 biennium was 
$237,321,487, the largest in its history. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, the state’s revenues were $128,016,270, expenditures were $112,- 
093,658. Federal grants furnished approximately $31,527,820. The net 
long term debt of the state was nil. 


Table !.—Principal Crops of Nebraska 


Indicated Average, 

Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
ComMpPbUsic ees oe sts! 6 111,726,000 107,424,000 220,863,000 
WNeatiOUsiees <a cusivoyeleniey < 60,211,000 78,225,000 80,211,000 
Clots DUmctelie. eMele «1.6 «. s 17,700,000 52,754,000 59,800,000 
Barley, bu.. « « 0 « © © © 6 « 2,898,000 3,200,000 7,028,000 
Rye, bu. ad aS Sade 1,674,000 1,705,000 2,249,000 
Potatoes, cwt. 2. 6 ee eo eo 2,368,000 2,340,000 3,758,000 
Sugar beets, short tons. . 2 « « 852,000 665,000 729,000 
TIONS aici sisi elisa ec ale.6 5,314,000 5,412,000 5,268,000 
Sorghum grain, bu. . . 2. 6 oo 10,054,000 7,920,000 3,556,000 
Beans, dry (100-Ilb, bags). . . . 1,054,000 1,141,000 1,016,000 
MOVOGONS) DUsiis’ ss see ca ps 1,850,000 1,890,000 1,297,000 

Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table Il—Principal Industries of Nebraska 

Value Value 
: added by added by 
Salaries manufac- manufac- 

All and wages, ture, ture 

employees, 1954 1954 1953 
1954 (in 000s) (in 000s) (in 000s) 
Food and kindred products . 27,770 $107,825 $204,118 $203,237 

Furniture and fixtures 1,025 3,793 6,467 * 
Electrical machinery . 2,233 7,609 18,015 17,227 

Transportation equipment . 1,255 4,802 71 29 64 
Miscellaneous manufactures . 5,934 Z1jtoS 33,672 AS ale 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet 
the associated standard error of estimate or o} 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 


publication standards, either on the basis of 
n the basis of a consistency review. 
Census of Manufactures, Preliminary report. 
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On June 30, 1956, there were 293 state banks in the state with total 
resources of $434,790,998 and 123 national banks with total resources Of 
$1,111,450,000. There were 44 co-operative credit associations with assets 
of $6,720,937. = SS 

Agriculture-—A total of 96.8% of the land area is in farms. In 1956 
there were approximately 100,846 farms in the state with a total area of 
47,466,828 ac. The average size of farms was 470.9 ac., and 38.6% of the 
farms were operated by tenants. ‘ a 

Manufacturing.—There were (1956) 1,281 manufacturing establishments” 
(exclusive of printing and newspaper establishments, bottling companies: 
and bakeries with less than 5 employees) with 55,532 production workers. 
About 48% of all manufacturing employees in the state were engaged in — 
the processing of foods. (J. W. Rs.) 

Mineral Production.—The tonnage and value of those minerals produced 
in Nebraska in 1953 and 1954 whose value exceeded $100,000 are shown. 
in Table III. Nebraska ranked 35th among the states in value of mineral 
output in 1954, with 0.3% of the U.S. total. ; 


Table IIll.—Mineral Production of Nebraska 


(in short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1954* 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

iil acto 8 o 6 8 $33,281,000 $42,393,000 — 
Clavsicucucseete es ons 176,000 187,000 164,000 164,000 © 
Natural gas (000 cu.ft.) 6,748,000 911,000 6,801,000} 796,000 
Petroleum (bbl.). . . 6,344,000 17,190,000 7,783,000 21,400,000 
Sand and gravel . . . 5,970,000 4,340,000 8,548,000 6,992,000 
Stoners cure as eistie lots 1,407,000 2,070,000 2,660,000 3,511,000 — 
Other minerals . . - wer 8,583,000 5003 10,638,000 


*Preliminary. 
+Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays and stone. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


Raa BRITANNICA Fitms.—Northwestern States, 2nd ed. — 
(1956). 2 


Necrology: see OBITUARIES. 


N Q A . Developments concerning racial de-_ 
9r0eS, merican. segregation continued to form the 
most significant events affecting Negroes in the United States — 
during 1956. While desegregation in public education, housing, - 
parks and recreational facilities continued to receive considerable — 
attention, the most dramatic changes were in the area of public | 
transportation. In two southern cities—Montgomery, Ala., and 
Tallahassee, Fla—Negroes organized and carried out mass re-_ 
fusals to patronize local public transit companies because of — 
discriminatory treatment of Negro passengers. The Montgomery ~ 
movement, which began Dec. 5, 1955, originally sought improved 
treatment for Negroes within the community’s traditional pat- 
tern of segregation, but when the Montgomery bus company and — 
city officials refused to grant these first requests, Montgomery 
Negroes challenged both city and state segregation laws in the — 
courts and won a decision from a federal court three-judge panel - 
in June 1956 declaring intrastate bus segregation unconstitu-_ 
tional. The U.S. supreme court upheld the panel’s ruling in No- E 
vember. As the year ended Montgomery city officials were 
requesting a rehearing of the case and had not ended bus segrega- 
tion. Meanwhile, Montgomery’s 50,000 Negroes continued to 
refuse to ride the city’s racially segregated buses. 

Earlier, in April 1956, the U.S. supreme court had refused to 
review a lower court ruling forbidding racial segregation on intra- } 
state buses in Columbia, S.C. Since the supreme court’s action 
in this case was taken on technical grounds, it did not at that i 
time clearly settle the constitutionality of municipal and intra- 
state bus segregation. The implications were clear, however, 
and desegregation of municipal bus service occurred in at least 
16 southern communities during the spring of 1956. ; 

Significant changes were also made in the area of interstate 
travel accommodations during 1956. On Jan. ro an intersti 
Commerce commission order of Nov. 1955 took effect, forbidding 
segregation of interstate passengers on common carriers and ; 
separation of passengers in railroad and bus waiting rooms. Com-_ 
pliance was not consistent throughout the south, but the South- 
ern railroad, the Louisville and Nashville and several other lines 
operating in the south ceased their practices of segregating pas- 
sengers on trains and removed signs indicating race in their. 
waiting rooms. While some southern cities in almost every south- 
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THEA GIBSON receiving trophy from R. H. McMann, president of the U.S. 
wn Tennis association, for placing second in the women’s singles champion- 
ps at Forest Hills, N.Y., Sept. 9, 1956. Earlier in the year Miss Gibson 
stured tournament titles in France, Italy and Great Britain 


Wn state desegregated waiting rooms in 1956, several southern 

ies refused to remove signs designating “colored” and “white” 
‘iting rooms, or removed one set of signs, only to replace them 
Eh another. 


HEarly in May 1956 the Civil Aeronautics administration banned 
2 of federal funds to build segregated airport passengers’ facili- 
ss. When Jackson, Miss., refused to comply with the new ruling, 
nds requested for renovating facilities at that city’s municipal 
Hport were withheld. 
Public School Desegregation.—Border states made a great 
al of progress in desegregating public schools during 1956, but 
ert resistance to the ending of segregation in public education 
“Yreased in the deep south. A Southern School News survey of 
t. 1956 reported 208 newly desegregated public school dis- 
bets in the 17 formerly segregated states since Sept. 1955, bring- 
: the total number of districts desegregated since May 17, 1954, 
(797. The same survey showed that 319,184 Negro and 2,000,- 
»> white children were attending school in “integrated situa- 
a8,” that is, in situations where Negro children were attending 
sed schools or were enrolled in districts where desegregation 
Wa begun. An estimated 2,400,000 Negro children in the south- 
i and border states were still going to school under segregated 
“jaditions. 
[Phere were no desegregated districts in eight states—Alabama, 
prida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
+olina and Virginia—and only one in Tennessee. The same 
hht-states which had made no move to desegregate their public 
ools also passed numerous pieces of prosegregation legislation 
lring 1956, most of it designed to evade the supreme court’s 
ool decision. 
igher Education.—Desegregation proceeded at a steady 
ce in formerly segregated colleges and universities in the south, 
th a total of 164 formerly all-white and at least 27 formerly 
‘Negro institutions of higher learning changing racial policies 
{to May 1956. In October, 110 of the 208 tax-supported white 
bolic colleges in the south admitted or were willing to admit 
kgro students, and an estimated 2,000 Negroes were enrolled 
i formerly white institutions. All state-supported institutions 
higher learning in Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma 
11 West Virginia were open to qualified students, regardless of 
ee, by the fall of 1956. 
WFive states—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi and South 
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Carolina—continued to enforce segregation in all their state- 
supported colleges in 1956, though all these states except South 
Carolina had at least one private college admitting students of 
both races. Suits challenging segregation practices at the college 
level were in process in three states—Alabama, Florida and 
Georgia—and two of them, Alabama and Florida, had already 
received lower court orders to admit Negro students. 

Employment and Income.—Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 
Committee on Government Contracts, charged with obtaining 
fair employment practices in businesses and industries working 
under contract with the federal government, stated in its third 
annual report, Oct. 1956, “The nation’s business and industrial 
leaders are responding in encouraging numbers to the philosophy 
that Equal Job Opportunity is both good business and good citi- 
zenship.” The committee cited particular gains in employment- 
on-merit practices in the aircraft, oil refining, petrochemical, 
meat packing, atomic energy and communications industries. 

Parks and Recreation.—Following supreme court action in 
1955 banning segregation in state parks and municipal golf 
courses, park desegregation increased considerably in 1956. 
Cities completely desegregating municipal park facilities in 1956 
included Baltimore, Md.; Tulsa and Oklahoma City, Okla.; and 
San Antonio, Beaumont and Austin, Tex. At least 11 southern 
cities (including Pensacola, Fla.; Winston-Salem, N.C.; and 
Portsmouth, Va.) ended segregation in their city golf courses, 
and Corpus Christi, Tex., opened its municipal swimming pool 
to all citizens of the city. 

Housing.—Segregation and discrimination in housing re- 
mained an acute problem for Negroes in the U.S., but a few iso- 
lated gains were reported in both public and private projects 
during 1956. Washington, D.C., for example, completed desegre- 
gation of all of its 5,308 public housing units in January, and the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Housing authority, under court order to end 
segregation in its public projects, integrated one formerly white 
unit in January. 

Outstanding Achievements.—The Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom presented its 1956 Jane Addams 
Children’s Book award to Arna Bontemps for his Story of the 
Negro, and two books by Langston Hughes, A Pictorial History 
of the Negro and I Wonder as I Wander, and one by Margaret 
Just Butcher, The Negro in American Culture, were well re- 
ceived. In the fall of 1956, soprano Mattiwilda Dobbs was highly 
praised as she made her debut as Gilda in Rigoletto with the New 
York Metropolitan Opera, thus becoming the third Negro singer 
to be featured at the Metropolitan and the first Negro to sing a 
non-Negro romantic lead. 


(See also Crvit RicHTs; EDUCATION.) 

BrpLioGRAPHy.—American Jewish Committee, Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai B’rith, Joint Memorandum (Jan. 16 and June 14, 1956); David 
Loth and Harold Fleming, Integration North and South (New York, 1956); 
New York Times (Jan. 4, 5 and 18, Feb. 11, March 8, April 24, May 5 and 
14, June 6, Aug. 30 and Oct. 6, 1956); President’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts, Third Annual Report on Equal Job Opportunity, 1955— 
1956 (Washington, 1956); Southern School News (Aug. and Oct. 1956); 
and Preston Valien, “The Status of Educational Desegregation, 1956: 
A Critical Summary,” Journal of Negro Education, xxv BO ; 

. VN. 


(1889- ), Indian statesman, was 
Nehru, Jawaharlal born at Allahabad, United Provinces, 
Nov. rq. For his early career see Encyclopedia Britannica. Ar- 
rested in 1942, following Congress’ call for civil disobedience, he 
was released in 1945, and in 1946 took a leading part in the ne- 
gotiations with the British on Indian independence. In Septem- 
ber of that year he became prime minister of an all-Indian 
interim government. On Aug. 15, 1947, he was appointed prime 
minister and minister for external affairs of the independent 
dominion of India, posts in which he continued when his coun- 
ry became a republic on Jan. 26, rgso, and in which he was 
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confirmed by the 1951-52 general elections. 

During 1956 domestic problems engaged much of Nehru’s at- 
tention. On May rs he presented to parliament India’s second 
five-year plan. More than once he rebuked the rioters in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad who violently opposed the provisions of the 
States Reorganization bill, and he continued to denounce Portugal 
for the retention of Goa. In the Kashmir dispute he remained 
adamant in his support of India’s claims. 

In world affairs he pursued a policy of neutrality and the main- 
tenance of friendly relations with all countries. He criticized both 
the SEATO (Southeast Asia Treaty organization) and Baghdad 
pacts and the supply of U.S. arms to Pakistan. He attended the 
Commonwealth prime ministers’ conference in London in July, 
and on his return journey to India, after visiting Konrad 
Adenauer the German chancellor in Bonn, Ger., he met Marshal 
Tito, president of Yugoslavia, and Gamal Abdel Nasser, president 
of Egypt, on Brioni on July 18, and had further talks with Nasser 
in Cairo, Egy., on July 20. 

When the Suez canal crisis arose Nehru urged the nations in- 
volved to reach a peaceful settlement. On Nov. 1 he wrote in 
a letter to United Nations Sec.-Gen. Dag Hammarskjold that he 
was “profoundly shocked” that the British and French, instead 
of trying to stop Israel’s aggression against Egypt, were them- 
selves invading Egyptian territory, and warned that this was 
“likely to lead to the gravest possible consequences all over the 
world.” (See also Inv1A. ) 


Nepal is a Himalayan kingdom lying between India and 
Nepal. Tibet. Area: 54,510 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 census) 8,431,- 
537. Aboriginal stock is Mongolian, with Hindu admixture. Lan- 
guage: Gorkhalis (Gurkhas) speak Parbatia, of Sanskrit origin; 
Bothias use Tibetan; Newars, from southern India, speak Gub- 
hajius, resembling Tibetan but with many Sanskrit words. Re- 
ligion: Buddhism overlaid with Hinduism. Chief towns (pop. 
1941 est.): Kathmandu (cap.) 108,805; Patan 104,928; Bhat- 
gaon 93,176. King: Mahendra Bir Bikram; prime minister in 
1956, Tanka Prasad Achariya. 


KING MAHENDRA AND QUEEN RATNA OF NEPAL riding through the streets 
of Kathmandu after coronation May 2, 1956 
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History.—After many years of unrest, the way was apparen 
being paved during 1956 for a democratic government. As the 
existing parties could not agree on a coalition, the young king 
Mahendra reigned after his father’s death (March 13, 1955) with” 
the help of five advisers. On Jan. 27, 1956, at the king’s invita 
tion, Tanka Prasad Achariya formed the fifth government to 
be set up since the insurrection of Nov. 1950 against the oli- 
garchical rule of the Rana family. The new cabinet was composed: 
of four Praja Parishad representatives and three former royal 
advisers. However, the Nepali congress, the biggest political or- 
ganization in the country, presided over by Subarna Shamsher, 
the commander of the Nepali forces during the insurrection, 
remained in the opposition. King Mahendra was crowned and 
enthroned in his capital on May 2, the world’s only Hindu mon- 
arch, the ninth king of the Shah dynasty founded in 1742. 

On Sept. 20 an agreement was signed at Kathmandu between 
Nepal and the People’s Republic of China. Nepal would establish 
a consulate general at Lhasa, Tibet, while China would open a 
consulate general at Kathmandu. Nepal would establish three 
trade agencies in Tibet, while China might open an equal number 
of trade agencies in Nepal. 

Education.—Schools (1954): primary 921, pupils 26,186, teachers 1,2 78: 
secondary and technical 399, pupils 46,105, teachers 2,246. Institutions 
of higher education 21, students 1,316, teaching staff 143. ; 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: Indian rupee and Nepalese rupee 
(called mohur) with an official exchange rate of N.Rs. 150=I.Rs. 100 
(for nonessential imports N.Rs. 175=I.Rs. too), and N.Rs. 7.14 to the 
U.S. dollar. Budget (1953-54 est.): revenue N.Rs. 42,500,000, expendi- 
ture N.Rs. 52,500,000; (1954-55 est.) revenue N.Rs. 43,600,000, expen- 
diture N.Rs. 59,500,000. ; 

Foreign Trade.—With India (April—Dec. 1952): imports Rs. 32,200,000, 
exports Rs. 58,600,000. Principal exports: grain, jute, timber, oilseeds, — 
clarified butter, potatoes, medicinal herbs, cattle, hides and skins. Princi- 
pal imports: textiles, cigarettes, iron and steel, cement, motor fuel, machin- 
ery, Sugar. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1955): 
motor vehicles. Railways (1955) 127 km. 


350 mi. suitable for 
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Netherlands This kingdom of northwest Europe is bounded 
» north and west by the North sea, east by west- 
ern Germany and south by Belgium. Area: 12,524 sq.mi. Pop.: 
(1947 census) 9,625,499; (1956 est.) 10,852,000. Language: 
Dutch. Religion (1947): Roman Catholic 38.50%; Dutch Re- 
formed 31.03%; Reformed Churches 7.93%; nonchurch mem- _ 
bers 17.04%. Chief towns (pop., 1954 est.) : Amsterdam (official 
capital) 858,702; Rotterdam 704,646; The Hague (seat of gov- 
ernment) 590,755; Utrecht 241,723; Haarlem 165,142; Eind- 
hoven 149,460; Groningen 140,456; Tilburg 126,939; Nijmegen 
116,989; Enschede 113,513; Arnhem 114,002. Ruler, Queen 
Juliana; prime minister in 1956, Willem Drees. 

History.—The quadrennial election for the second chamber 
took place on June 13, 1956. It coincided with a dissolution of 
the states-general because of a revision of the constitution, the 
main feature of which was an increase in the number of chamber 
members: for the second chamber from roo to 150, for the first” 
chamber from 50 to 75. These increases, however, were to be 
effective after a second reading of the revision bill by the newly 
elected states-general. The bill was voted by the new second 
chamber on July 11 and by the first chamber on Aug. 21, The 
chambers met under the new constitution on Nov. 6. 

Electioneering was keen, especially between the two largest 
contestants, the Labour party and the Catholic People’s party 
(C.P.P.). The outcome for the second chamber was (1952 fig- 
ures in parentheses) : Labour 34 seats (30), C.P.P. 33 (30), Anti- 
Revolutionary party to (12), Christian Historical union 8 (9), 
People’s Party for Freedom and Democracy (Liberal) 9 (9) 
Political Reform party 2 (2), Communists 4 (6). These shifts 
must be considered remarkable under the system of proportional 
representation. 


Party dissensions, made apparent during the campaign, proved 
to be of great importance when a new cabinet had to be formed. 
After the election Queen Juliana invited successively five politi- 
cal leaders of different parties to form a new government. All 
failed. The muin point of dissension between the Labour party 
and the C.P.P. was the policy intended to encourage the people 
in acquiring personal property. On Sept. 18, the constitutional 
date for the annual opening of the session of arliament, the old 
cabinet was still in office; so the queen’s address confined itself 
to generalities concerning foreign affairs. 

On Oct. 12, after a four-month crisis, Willem Drees (Labour) 
succeeded in forming a new cabinet; the new coalition consisted 
, again of members of the Labour party (5), the Catholic People’s 
| party (5), the Anti-Revolutionary party (2) and the Christian 
| Historical union (1). An elastic formula for the personal prop- 
erty issue was found. 

| Not until Oct. 23 could Drees announce a general outline of 
his policy. He reaffirmed the traditional stand in foreign affairs, 
| but he laid full stress on the economic, social and financial prob- 
Wi lems raised by the continued boom of prosperity. The gold and 
currency reserves of the Netherlands bank had fallen from 
. 4,655,000,000 florins on June 27, 1955, to 4,31 7,000,000 florins on 
| June 26, 1956. This decrease was considered a token of an ex- 
(cessive national spending. Consumption was again stimulated by 
):some slackening of wage controls, to which the previous govern- 
iment, under parliamentary pressure, had agreed in March. In 
< addition to a 3% bonus on wages, to be paid out of 1955 profits, 
{the government allowed a differentiated increase in wages up to 
(6%, to be effected on or before Sept. 1. Because of the scarcity 
of manpower, negotiations between employees and trade-union 
leaders resulted in wage increases up to the maximum for about 
{85% of the total working population. 

Drees announced the firm intention of the new government to 
‘maintain the hitherto successful policy of price stabilization and 
‘to consider measures for checking various forms of national 
spending; price controls would be mainly of general character. 
Government spending had also to be reviewed, as the budget, 
presented by the old cabinet in September, showed a deficit of 
- 786,000,000 florins. During 1956 the Netherlands bank raised 
the bank rate three times from 25% on Jan. 1 to 3$% on Oct. 22. 

Dutch-Indonesian relations worsened during the year. On 
Aug. 4 the Indonesian government repudiated the whole of Indo- 
nesia’s debt to the Netherlands (estimated at 649,000,000 
fiorins). The issue of sovereignty over Netherlands New Guinea 
continued to divide the two countries. There was much anger 
iin the Netherlands, even in pro-Indonesian circles, at the man- 
ner in which the Djakarta trials against Dutchmen charged with 
subversive activities had been conducted and influenced by 
indonesian mobs. 

In June the foreign press spread rumours about dissension at 
the Netherlands royal court. This had been made acute by the 

resence of a woman faith healer whose services had been em- 
ployed by the queen because of a congenital partial blindness 
f Princess Marijke, the youngest daughter of the royal couple. 
hree elderly statesmen advised Queen Juliana and Prince Bern- 
hard, by their personal request, and consequently changes in the 
royal household were announced in a joint statement by the 
ueen and the prince. Rumours concerning the possibility of the 
ueen’s abdication were strongly denied. 
~ (See also EUROPEAN UNITY; INDONESIA; NETHERLANDS AN- 
ILLES; NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA; Surinam.)  (M. Ry.) 


Education.—Schools (1954): primary 7,597, pupils 1,451,000, teachers 
41,034; advanced elementary 981, pupils 157,000, teachers 55733) penond: 
ary 378, pupils 98,876, teachers 7,9313 vocational (1953) 1,01 pups 
280,480, teachers 12,000. Teachers’ training colleges (primary) 86, stu- 
dents 12,774. Institutions of higher education ro (including 6 universities ), 
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rate of 3.829 guldens to U.S. $r in March 1956. Budget (1955 est.): 
revenue 6,015,000,000 guldens, expenditure 6,62 5,000,000 guldens, (1956 
est.) revenue 6,102,000,000 guldens, expenditure 6,682,000,000 guldens. 
Internal debt (1955) 16,431,000,000 guldens: external debt 2,01 3,000,000 
guldens. Currency circulation (Dec. 1954) 3,728,000,000 guldens, (Dec. 

1955) 4,101,000,000 guldens. Deposit money (Dec. 1954) 5,444,000,000 
guldens, (Dec. 1955) 5,866,000,000 guldens. Gold and foreign exchange 
reserves of the Central bank (March 1955) U.S. $1,274,000,000, (March 
1956) U.S. $1,296,000,000. seis 

Foreign Trade.—(1955) Imports 12,189,000,000 guldens; exports t1o0,- 
211,000,000 guldens. Main sources of imports: Belgium-Luxembourg 18%; 
Germany 18%; other continental E.P.U. (European Payments Union coun- 
tries) 13%; U.S. and Canada 15%; U.K. 9%; other sterling area 7%; 
Latin America 6%. Main destinations of exports: Germany 17%; Belgium- 
Luxembourg 14%; other continental E.P.U. 20%: U.K. 12%; other ster- 
ling area 9%; U.S. and Canada 7%; Latin America 6%. 

_ Transport and Communications.— Roads (1954): 4,127 km. Motor ve- 
hicles in use (April 1955): passenger 244,750, commercial 102,580. Rail- 
ways (1955) 4,600 km.; passenger-km. (1955) 7,477,000,000; freight, 
ton-km., (1955) 3,432,000,000. Navigable inland waterways (1955) 6,917.7 
km., including 2,634.8 km. for ships of more than 400 tons. Shipping: 
merchant vessels of 100 gross tons and over (July 1955) 1,716; total 
tonnage 3,695,610. Cargo in Netherlands ports (metric tons, 1955): loaded 
23,604,000; unloaded 56,412,000. Air transport (1955): passenger-km. 
1,485,444,000; freight, ton-km. 60,072,000. Telephones (Jan. 1955) I,- 
021,202, Licensed radio receivers (1954) 2,487,000. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses): 
wheat 350,000 (397,000); rye 465,000 (512,000); barley 264,000 (207.- 
000); oats 582,000 (465,000); potatoes 4,078,000 (3,999,000); rapeseed 
19,000 (17,000); linseed 27,000 (24,000); dry peas 131,000 (93,000); 
flax fibre 40,900 (35,900). Livestock (Sept. 1955): cattle 2,989,000; sheep 
378,000; Pigs 2,364,000; horses used in agriculture, 220,000. Meat pro- 
duction (metric tons, 1954): beef and veal 181,000; pork 231,000; mutton 
and lamb 7,000, Dairy production (metric tons, 1954) milk (delivered) 
5,892,000; butter 76,800; cheese 156,000. Fish landings (1954): 300,800 
metric tons. 

Industry.—Fuel and power (metric tons, 1955): coal 11,892,000; lignite 
255,600; crude oil 1,023,600; manufactured gas (delivered) 2,004,000,000 
cu.m.; electricity 11,184,000,000 kw.hr. Production (metric tons, 1955): 
pig iren 670,800; crude steel 973,200; zinc, smelter, 28,440; tin, smelter 
27,000; cement 1,101,600; cotton yarn 69,840; wool yarn 28,800; rayon 
filament yarn 31,200; rayon staple fibre 12,720. New and rebuilt dwellings 
completed (1955): 60,816. Merchant vessels launched (100 gross tons 
and ee 1955) 396,800 gross tons. Index of production (Feb. 1956: 1953 
=100) 113. 

ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Holland (1955). 

An integral part of the kingdom 


Netherlands Antilles. of the Netherlands, yet sovereign 


and autonomous in its control of its domestic affairs, the state 
known as the Netherlands Antilles consists of six islands in the 
Caribbean, in two groups (of three islands each) more than 500 
mi. apart. The three Leeward Islands consist of Curagao (173 
sq.mi.) with a population (1955 estimate) of 122,550, Aruba, 
50 mi. west of Curacao, with an area of 69 sq.mi. and a popula- 
tion (1955 estimate) of 55,483, and Bonaire, 40 mi. east of 
Curacao, with an area of 95 sq.mi. and a population (1955 esti- 
mate) of 5,661. These three are about 40 mi. from the coast of 
Venezuela. Northeast of them, in the so-called Lesser Antilles, 
and lying between St. Thomas (of the Virgin Islands) and 
Antigua, are the three Windward Islands, St. Martin (17 sq.mi., 
the northern part constitutes a French colony), pop. (1955 esti- 
mate) 1,607; St. Eustatius (7 sq.mi.), pop. (1955 estimate) 
1,055; and Saba (5 sq.mi.), pop. (1955 estimate) 1,117. The total 
population of the 366 sq.mi. at the end of 1955 was estimated 
to be 187,473. Willemstad on Curacao is the capital; pop. (1953 
est.) 44,062. 

History.—A. A. M. Struycken was governor until Oct. 25, 
1956, when he departed for the Netherlands to become vice-pre- 
mier. F. E. J. van der Valk then became acting governor, and 
Ephraim Jonckheer continued to serve as prime minister. The 
first important test of the new constitution of the Netherlands, 
so far as concerns the Netherlands Antilles, arose when the gov- 
ernor objected to the appointment as minister of justice and 
deputy prime minister of a lawyer (S. W. van der Meer) who 
had been minister of social policy and deputy minister of justice 
and had continued this professional practice, even opposing his 
own ministry in court. The prime minister insisted that the gov- 
ernor had nothing to say as to who should occupy any post in 
the cabinet, and took the matter to The Hague. The prime 
minister of the Netherlands acted as arbitrator, and secured ac- 
ceptance of the principle of incompatibility of independent prac- 
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tice of the legal profession with tenure of the ministry of justice. 
Van der Meer relinquished his practice and became minister of 
justice. 

In April the government of Aruba contracted for the construc- 
tion of the largest sea water distillation plant in the world, pro- 
ducing 2,700,000 gal. of potable water daily, at an estimated cost 
of about so cents per gallon. That government also contracted for 
the establishment of a large hydroponic farm, modelled on the 
Robins hydroponic farm in Puerto Rico, and expected to produce 
an ample supply of fresh vegetables. (CG, -BaMes) 


Education.—On Jan. 1, 1956, there were 59 elementary schools with 511 
teachers and 17,884 pupils, 49 higher elementary schools with 17,653 
pupils, 3 secondary schools with 611 students and 4 technical schools with 


799 students. ae P : 
Finance.—The monetary unit is the Netherlands Antilles gulden_or 


florin, valued at 53.0264 cents U.S. currency, official rate, in 1956. The 
central budget for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1957, estimated reve- 
nue at 44,433,000 florins and expenditure at 44,385,000 florins. The public 
debt at the end of 1955 was 6,071,000 florins. The cost-of-living index 
(Curacao) stood at 106 in June 1956 (1953=100). 

Trade and Communications—Exports in 1955 totalled 1,513,740,000 
florins; imports were 1,565,967,000 florins. Almost all the exports con- 
sisted of petroleum products, and about 90% of the imports consisted of 
crude petroleum, principally from Venezuela. The U.S. supplied about 
two-thirds of the nonpetroleum imports. ‘ ‘ 

The highway mileages of the islands of the Netherlands Antilles in 1952 
were as follows: Curacao 220; Aruba 165; Bonaire 32.5; St. Martin 17; 
Saba 4.5; and St. Eustatius 2.5. On Dec. 31, 1955, 10,992 motor vehicles 
were in use on Curacao and 5,896 on Aruba. Telephones (Dec. 31, 1955) 
totalled 5,684. In 1955, 13,022 vessels entered the ports of Curacao and 


Aruba. 
Manufactures.—Exports of refined petroleum products produced by the 


three refineries—two on Curacao and one on Aruba—totalled 37,527,043 
metric tons in 1955, including 23,239,375 tons of fuel oil, 3,297,218 tons 
of ordinary gasoline and related products and 1,177,854 tons of aircraft 


gasoline. (J. W. Mw.) 
Netherlands New Guinea The western part of the is- 

* land of New Guinea in the 
western Pacific, with adjacent smaller islands, is constitutionally 
part of the kingdom of the Netherlands. Area: 160,618 sq.mi. 
Pop. (1955 est.) : 700,000 (of whom about 400,000 are in districts 
under regular Dutch administration), mainly Papuans but in- 
cluding about 10,000 Europeans and 13,000 Asians. Principal 
towns: Hollandia (cap.), pop. (1954 est.) 11,322; Manokwari, 
Sorong, Biak, FakFak and Merauke. Governor in 1956: Jan van 
Baal. 

History.—In 1956 activities in the field of economic develop- 
ment of the territory were continued. Special attention was paid 
to the agrarian development and the extension of the sea and 
air communications. 

Of the mechanized experimental rice polder near Merauke the 
first rice crop of 150 tons was harvested. Sea and airport accom- 
modations were further improved. Ocean steamers could now 
berth at Manokwari and Biak. The construction of a ship repair 
establishment with transverse slipway and workshops at Manok- 
wari for ships up to 2,500 tons was nearing completion. A me- 
dium large sawmill constructed at Manokwari, with an annual 
capacity of 12,000 cu.m. of sawn timber, started production. 
Priority was given to the building of houses for native workers 
in the towns. A new hospital at Hollandia was in construction. 

The fight against malaria and yaws was continued on a large 
scale. The indoor-spraying with DDT insecticide proved a suc- 
cess. By the end of 1956 about 300,000 persons had been inocu- 
lated with PAM serum. On Jan. 1, 1956, the Education and 
Subsidy ordinance came into force. This meant that an important 
step was made toward a systematic development of education 
among the Papuan population. 


Education.—Schools (1954): primary 557, pupils 28,949, teachers $79; 
post-primary (including x Roman Catholic secondary) 4, pupils 289, 
teachers 14; vocational 4, pupils 204, teachers 10 (excluding specialized 
training courses); primary teachers’ training courses, students 220 

Production.—QOji] (1954) 554,265 metric tons: (export value 1955) 26,- 
444,000 guldens; sawn hardwood (1954) 16,000 cu.m. ; 


Netherlands Overseas Territories: sce NeTHerLANps 
ANTILLES; NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA; SURINAM. 


NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA—NEVADA 


A state of the mountain group of western states, 
Nevada. Nevada was the 36th state to be admitted to the 
union, on Oct. 31, 1864; it is popularly called the “Sagebrush 
state” or the “Silver state.” Land area 109,789 sq.mi.; water area 
751 sq.mi. Pop. (July 1, 1956, provisional est.) 247,000. Popu- 
lation statistics according to the 1950 census were rural 68,458, 
urban 91,625; white 149,907, nonwhite 10,176; total 160,083. 
The principal cities with 1950 populations and 1955 population 
estimates in parentheses are: Carson City, the capital, 3,082 
(4,500); Reno, 32,497 (44,500); Las Vegas, 24,624 (44,750); 
Sparks, 8,203 (13,000) ; Elko, 5,393 (6,500); Ely, 3,558 (6,155). 

History.—A number of important events occurred in Nevada 
in 1956. A special session of the Nevada legislature convened in 
January and enacted an entirely new code of laws for the gov- 
ernment of Nevada’s elementary and secondary schools. Addi- 
tional funds were appropriated for the schools, for the University 
of Nevada, for state grants to aid in the construction of hospitals, . 
and for increased old-age assistance payments. 

Floodwaters which roared through western Nevada caused an 
estimated $3,831,522 in damage to public property and farm 
lands. Controversies arose over the withdrawal of public domain 
lands for military purposes and over the disposition of state land 
to private persons. Nevada’s “‘right-to-work” law was upheld by 
a court decision granting a preliminary injunction against picket- 
ing. A flash flood near Reno claimed the lives of four persons. 

Nevada voters turned out in record-breaking numbers for the 
general election in Nov. 1956. The incumbent, Sen. Alan Bible 
(Dem.) defeated Clifton Young (Rep.) for the United States 
senate seat. Walter S. Baring (Dem.) defeated Richard W. 
Horton (Rep.) in the contest for Nevada’s single seat in the 
lower house of congress. Although Nevada voters were registered 
almost two to one for the Democratic party, Republican candi- 
dates Dwight D. Eisenhower and Richard M. Nixon carried the 
state by a substantial majority. , 

On July 1, 1956, elected officers were: governor, Charles H. 
Russell; lieutenant governor, Rex Bell; secretary of state, John 
Koontz; state controller, Peter Merialdo; state treasurer, Dan W. 
Franks; surveyor general, Louis D. Ferrari; inspector of mines, 
Mervin J. Gallagher; superintendent of state printing, J. A. 
McCarthy; clerk of the supreme court, Ned A. Turner; superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Byron F. Stetler; attorney general, 
Harvey Dickerson. 

Education.—In June 1956 Nevada had 198 elementary schools with an 
average daily attendance of 31,595; teachers numbered 1,406. High schools 
totalled 36, with an average daily attendance of 8,908 and a staff of 
495 teachers. Kindergarten average daily attendance was 3,075 in 18 kinder- 
gartens with 68 teachers. Average daily attendance for all schools was 
43.578. Average annual salaries paid to high school teachers was $4,678, 
to elementary teachers $4,276 and to kindergarten teachers $4,366. State- 
wide expenditures for elementary and secondary education, all schools, was 


$20,978,406 for the year, of which $6,493,406 was provided as state aid. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.-— 
For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, $2,780,709 was expended by the 
state health and welfare departments. In addition, $1,922,587 was expended 
for old-age assistance benefits to 2,596 persons, who received an average 
monthly amount of $61.34. On June 30, 1956, the state prison had 353 
men and 11 women inmates; total expenditures for the fiscal year were 
$364,221. The Nevada school of industry had 50 boys and 24 girls under 
school control; total expenditures for the fiscal year were $109,935. The 
state hospital for mentally ill persons had 446 patients in average daily 
residence during the fiscal year; expenditures for the fiscal year were 
$570,106. The state children’s home had 4o boy and 31 girl residents during 
the fiscal year, and the cost to the state was $149,336. 

Communications.—During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, the total 

disbursements for highways were $15,865,255. There were approximately 
6,236 mi. of road in the designated state highway system, including second- 
ary roads. Railroad mileage totalled 1,647 in 1955. Motor vehicle regis- 
trations on June 30, 1956, totalled 149,382. There were 444 registered 
aircraft and 27 public airports in 1955. 
; Banking and Finance.—On July 1, 1956, there were 36 individual banking 
institutions in the state, of which 30 were branches, 3 were national banks 
and 3 were state banks, The resources of Nevada banks totalled $310,104,- 
820, and deposits were listed as $287,466,363. 

The receipts of the state for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, 
amounted to $65,539,255; the disbursements to $58,139,456. There was a 
treasury balance of $20,572,342. The state had bonds outstanding in the 
amount of $2,938,000 for the construction of office and institutional 
buildings. The par value of bonds and securities held by the state totalled 
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5,034,702, and they produced an income of $386,241. Nevada has no 
(come taxes or inheritance taxes. A graduated tax on gambling netted 
je state $5,799,185, and a state property tax of 42 cents on each $100 
valuation netted $2,476,534. The total assessed valuation of the state 
the fiscal year 1955-56 was $557,294,908. 

/Agriculture——The total farm value of the principal crops in 1954 was 
4,706,000; the total acreage harvested was 365,000. In 1954 the cash 
‘come from crops sold was $5,646,000; from livestock sold, $33,948,000. 


Table l.—Principal Crops of Nevada 


Indicated Average 

| Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
| Syn LCS he SAR RI ee 629,000 455,000 722,000 
ROMS EW ion ites aude 8 clccaeiis felis | dk cet 396,000 352,000 248,000 
MOC DU se Some hal Siwy cies se) ache. soo eve 439,000 249,000 492,000 
yy, tons . seta Pee a eh Ys, aie Mielets 7s 718,000 495,000 609,000 
1. UNDA 6. "RDG Siete Clavie a hectare 258,000 205,000 277,000 
MOU ee a sa Moe cies) te 126,000 120,000 91,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


\Manvufacturing.—Manufacturing in Nevada is limited in scope and pro- 
Wpction. In 1947 there were 126 industrial establishments in the state, em- 
)pying approximately 2,667 persons and paying approximately $8,409,000 
‘wages for the year The value added by manufacturing was approxi- 
ately $27,777,000. Expenditures for new plants and equipment totalled 
4,959,000 in 1947. Chemicals and allied products were being manufac- 
eed in ever-increasing quantities at the Basic Magnesium project at 
“mnderson, Nev. GO SESSers) 
ineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value of those 
merals produced in Nevada in 1953 and 1954 whose value exceeded 
00,000 (except for talc, an important commodity). In 1954 the state was 
&ét among the states in tungsten output; second in output of diatomite 
id mercury, with 27% of the national output of mercury; third in barite 
Wd copper; fifth in molybdenum; and produced some magnesium metal. It 
‘Yeed 28th among the states in the value of its mineral output, with 0.64% 
the U.S. total. 


Table IIl.—Mineral Production of Nevada 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1954* 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
3 Tl) GPA ge sera $73,523,000 $89,138,000 
i ils: fajtisinre etm iets.» 100,000 615,000 84,000 517,000 
MOGs bale (0.00, 6h ote 62,000 35,502,000 70,000 41,428,000 
Io GES) )\ owes Scea Oia 102,000 3,563,000 79,000 2,767,000 
BEM s, co .e 6 6 6 «0 6 702,000 1,975,000 654,000 2,217,000 
RG tee eS ss ok se 497,000 2,648,000 393,000 2,025,000 
Pane Lictgetiter uh c-j0 eel! 6 4,000 1,145,000 3,000 833,000 
imganiferous ore . . « « « 25,000 432,000 13,000 165,000 
aweury (flasks, 76 Ib.). . . . 3,000 628,000 5,000 1,315,000 
dand gravel . . .... 2,266,000 2,089,000 3,531,000 2,957,000 
WEETOR?) cs Ge as sé. 8s 697,000 631,000 560,000 507,000 
Pete ieinel ie cite) 1,036,000 1,400,000 1,833,000 2,011,000 
Delete, sofas o) fel 0 Som) vs 11,000 73,000 6,000 As eat 

sten concentrate (60% WO: 4,000 13,824,000 5,000 ' i 
P aR Seno ; . ag oh» 6,000 1,337,000 1,000 224,000 
ir minerals . . . « 2 « e eee 7,661,000 axe 12,070,000 


? Preliminary. 
bource: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Brunswick Second largest of the four Atlantic prov- 
* inces of Canada both in area and in popu- 
den, New Brunswick was one of the four original provinces of 
afederation in 1867. Area: 27,985 sq.mi. Pop.: (1951 census), 
5,597; (official est., June 1, 1955), 558,000. 
Wapital, Fredericton, pop.: (1951 census) 16,018 (1956 est.) 
4ko37. Largest city, Saint John (seaport), pop. (1951 census), 
-779. Other cities (1951 census): Moncton, 27,334 and Ed- 
“%nndston, 10,753. 
History.—The Progressive-Conservative government of Pre- 
er Hugh John Flemming was returned to office on June 18, 
36, winning 37 of the 52 seats; all members of the executive 
ancil were re-elected. The great Beechwood hydroelectric 
wer development on the upper St. John river proceeded ahead 
kschedule. Summer troop training operations were carried out 
‘usual at Camp Gagetown where several large construction 
»jects were either completed or under way, contracts valued 
8$28,000,000 being let during the fiscal year ended March a1; 
Iss. Work began late in Sept. 1956 on a 22-ml. addition to the 
nadian National railways to run from Bartibog to Tomogonops 
her between Newcastle and Bathurst, being built to bring out 
: of lead, zinc and copper from the Heath Steele mines. 
housands from Maine and New Brunswick attended New Bruns- 
k’s first Potato Blossom festival at Andover, N.B., on July 18, 
56, for the coronation 01 the Potato Blossom queen. 


co 
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Education.— Expenditures for education for the year ending March 31, 
1956, were $8,125,896, while revenues for the same period were $267,338. 
For the school year ending June 30, 1955, the total enrolment in provin- 
cially controlled elementary and secondary schools was 116,069, the aver- 
age daily attendance 103,742 and number of teachers 4,550. 

Public Health and Welfare.—Revenues for the year ending March Bie 
1956, were $3,748,849. The federal government contributed for the year 
ending March 31, 1955, $12,945,905 in old-age security pensions to 27,014 
pensioners; in family allowances $15,073,324 for 210,640 children. For 
the same period 5,808 received in old-age assistance $2,577,682 (Canada’s 
share 50%), 731 received in blind allowances $342,277 (Canada’s share 
75%), and 177 disabled persons received $76,366 (Canada’s share 50%). 
Mothers’ allowances totalled $1,300,821 in behalf of 2,087 mothers and 
6,051 children. The total provincial expenditure for the above pensions and 
allowances was $2,720,760. As of May 1956 there were 45 New Brunswick 
hospitals with 4,464 beds. 

Transportation and Communication—On March 31, 1956, there were 12,- 
997 mi. of roads of which 2,246 were surfaced. For the year ending Dec. 31, 
1955, there were 106,648 motor vehicles registered. As of July 1, 1956, 
there were three active commercial airports. Railway mileage, Dec. 31, 
1954, was 1,834.4 mi. Number of telephones at the same date totalled 94,- 
378 (17.3 per roo of population). In Oct. 1956 there were two television 
stations (Saint John and Moncton) and ten radio stations. 

Banking and Finance.—Revenues for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1956, totalled $56,708,397 and expenditures were $56,541,059. Subsidies 
from Canada totalled $18,490,070. On March 31, 1956, the total funded 
debt less sinking funds of $48,219,243 was $168,637,401. The net debt 
was $108,489,171, a decrease for the year of $281,749. For the year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1955, 161 credit unions, with total assets of $9,154,079, lent 
$4,865,332 to members. 

Agriculture.—The cash income from sale of farm products in New Bruns- 
wick for 1955 totalled $47,324,000, while the net income from farming 
operations was $27,273,000. For 1955 the wheat harvest was 40,000 bu.; 
Oats, 4,110,000 bu.; barley 127,000 bu.; buckwheat, 173,000 bu.; potatoes, 
15,510,000 bu.; and hay 916,000 tons. Estimates for 1956 were larger 
for all except potatoes and hay. On Dec. 1, 1955, there were 180,000 cattle, 
70,000 hogs, 38,000 sheep, and 25,000 horses on farms. There were 1,291,- 
ooo poultry on farms on June 1, 1956. 

Fisheries, Furs and Foresty——In 1955, 254,978,000 bd.ft. of lumber were 
cut, spruce forming far the largest amount. Fisheries statistics for 1955 
showed that 152,514,000 Ib. of fish valued at $6,431,000 were landed (lob- 
ster, cod and smelt in that order). For the 1954-55 season 61,171 pelts 
were produced, valued at $356,725. 

Manvufacturing.—_In 1954, 22,107 employees in 1,057 establishments were 
paid $55,109,428 to produce goods with a selling value of $287,350,600, 
from materials costing $157,215,921. The gross value of products of the 
three leading industries, with number of employees in parentheses, were: 
pulp and paper $88,761,805 (4,046); fish processing, $20,026,400 (2,742); 
sawmills, $17,509,665 (2,496). 

Mining.—At the end of Dec. 1955 there were in effect 41,624 mining 
claims. Mining production for the calendar year 1955 totalled $14,320,000 
(mostly nonmetallics, bituminous coal amounting to 869,888 tons). Ex- 
tensive mineral exploration continued during the year with extremely large 
deposits of base metals (lead, zinc and copper) in the Bathurst and New- 
castle areas. Tungsten and manganese were also being mined in the prov- 
ince. (M. P. BE.) 

ENCYCLOP4&DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Maritime Provinces of Canada 
(1943). 
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N f dl d d [ b d A province of Canada, 
CW oun all ail ara OF. Newfoundland joined 
the confederation in 1949. Area: Newfoundland Island, 42,734 
sq.mi.; Labrador, 112,630 sq.mi. Pop.: (1951 census) New- 
foundland 361,416, Labrador 7,890; in Oct. 1955 the official esti- 
mate for both was 416,000. The capital is St. John’s, pop. (1951 
census) 52,873; largest towns are (1951 census) Bell Island 
10,291; West Corner Brook 6,831; Wabana 6,460. 

History.—The Liberal government which had been in power 
since 1949 under Premier J. R. Smallwood was returned for the 
third time in the election on Oct. 2, 1956. In the landslide victory, 
the Liberal government received 32 of the 36 seats; the Progres- 
sive-Conservative party won the remaining 4 seats. The lieu- 
tenant governor in 1956 was Sir Leonard C. Outerbridge; chief 
justice, Sir Albert Walsh. 

In October a transatlantic telephone relay station was opened, 
one of the major links in the new communication system joining 
Canada with the United States and Great Britain by submarine 
cable telephone. 

Mining operations in 1956 were focused on encouraging 
uranium prospects and on new discoveries of copper and asbes- 
tos. The M. J. Bohlen mining interests were spending $15,000,000 
at Tilt Cove, $5,000,000 at Gull Lake and $5,000,000 at Little 
Bay in developing copper mines and concentrating mills; and 
$25,000,000 at Baie Verte to develop vast asbestos deposits. 
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Forests contributed about 33% of Newfoundland’s income as 
compared with 14.7% from mining and 11% from fishing. The 
huge Bowater pulp and paper mill in 1956 increased production 
to nearly 350,000 tons of newsprint per year; the Anglo-New- 


foundland Development company increased production to almost 
250,000 tons. The royal commission on forestry recommended a 


third paper mill. 
Expansion of U.S. military installations in Newfoundland, 


which employed more than 5,000 local civilians in 1956, con- 
tinued in aiding prosperity. 


Education.—In 1954 there were 93,000 students and about 2,700 class- 
rooms with 2,650 teachers. A new $10,000,000 university was contem- 
plated, the site having been chosen and plans prepared. The education 
department had $7,900,000 operating expenses In 1954. 

Public Health and Welfare—In 1954 there were slightly more than 1,600 
general hospital beds in Newfoundland, 54 in nursing stations and 431 
in cottage hospitals. There were slightly more than 700 beds at the mental 
hospital. Payments for family allowances totalled in 1955 more than 
$1,000,000 per month, 173,395 children having received $1,039,521 in 
November. There were 886 children added to the list that month. During 
1955 a total of 15,693 old-age pensioners received $7,082,969. Mothers 
and dependents’ allowances for fiscal year 1954-55 amounted to $2,300,- 
000; child welfare, $250,000; blind persons’ allowances, $158,000; old-age 
assistance, $1,825,000; disabled persons, $336,000; home for aged and 
infirm, $151,500; orphanage grants, $60,000. 

Transportation and Communication.—The main transportation service is 
Canadian National railways, spanning the island with a 547-mi. narrow- 
gauge line. In 1954 the total tonnage of freight carried was 123,698. In 
1954 there were 6,288 mi. of roads, all classes. For the year ending Oct. 30, 
1955, there were 26,150 automobiles, 11,016 commercial vehicles and 
43.326 drivers. Theré were 50,100 radio sets and 6,000 television sets. 
The first TV commercial station opened in Sept. 1955 at St. John’s. 

Banking and Finance.—Bank clearings of the 48 banks during the 1954— 
55 fiscal year totalled $326,813,394. In the 1955-56 fiscal year revenue 
was $39,340,000 and expenditure $39,338,000; for 1956-57 estimated 
revenue and expenditure were $42,755,000 and $42,574,000, respectively. 
The funded debt in 1953-54 was $15,000,000, less sinking fund assets of 
$1,374,216. 

Agriculture, Fisheries, Furs and Forests.—Farm population constitutes only 
about 6% of total population, and agricultural income is calculated at less 
than 4% of total income, according to the royal commission on agriculture. 

There were 626,357,540 lb. of various types of fish landed in 1954, 
valued at $15,111,791. In 1955 there were 17 filleting and freezing plants. 

The multimillion-dollar mink industry expected to produce 25,000 mink 
in 1955 and 50,000 in 1956. The seal fisheries yielded 55,561 sealskins 
or pelts In 1955. There was not much activity in fur trapping. Sawmills 
produced 61,000,000 bd.ft. in 1955, much of which was low-grade lumber. 
Exports of newsprint in 1953 were valued at $59.145.874; exports of sul- 
phite pulp $5,500,000. A total of 8,000 men earned a little more than 
$22,000,000 in 1953 in woods operations. 

Mining.—Mineral production in Newfoundland and Labrador in 1954 
was valued at $44,569,000. The leading mineral products were zinc, iron, 
lead and copper. Fluorspar, lime and gypsum were also exploited. ; 
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New Guinea: see NETHERLANDS New GuIneA; Papua-NEw 
GuINEA; TRusT TERRITORIES. 


2 One of the New England st 
New Hampshire. e New England states of the 


United States and one of the original 13, 

New Hampshire is popularly known as the “Granite state.” Area: 
9.304 sq.mi., including 287 sq.mi. of inland water. Estimated 
population, July 1, 1956, was 560,000; (1950 census) 533,242. 
As of the 1950 census, 306,806 persons, or 57.5%, resided in 
urban territory and 226,436, or 42.5%, in rural territory. There 
were 532,275 whites (of whom 58,134 were foreign-born) and 
967 nonwhites in 1950. Capital: Concord, with pop. (1950) of 
27,988. Other cities: Manchester 82,732; Nashua 34,669; Ports- 
mouth 18,830; Berlin 16,615; Dover 15,874; and Keene 15,638. 
History—Town meetings were held on March 13, 1956. On 
the same day a preferential presidential primary election was 
held, the first in the nation in 1956. Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
received 56,464 Republican votes and Vice-Pres. Richard M. 
Nixon received 22,936 write-in votes. a surprising showing which 
materially aided his vice-presidential candidacy later in the year. 
Sen. Estes Kefauver received 21,707 Democratic ballots for the 
presidential nomination. Also on March 13 delegates were elected 
to the 1956 constitutional convention, authorized by the state 
legislature in 1955. There were 456 members chosen, including 
66 women. The constitutional convention convened on May ‘ne 
and adjourned on June 13. It was hoped that the convention 
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would recommend to the electorate amendments to broaden the 
basis of state taxation, to reduce the size of the state legislature 
and modify or define further the powers of the governor of the 
state. The convention was utterly unable to agree upon a measure 
of tax reduction or a proposal to reduce the size of the legislature. 
In the end, three proposed amendments of a minor nature were 
submitted to the electorate at the general election on Nov. 6, all 
of which received the required two-thirds vote. Thus the peren-— 
nial problem of an adequate state revenue was left unsolved. The 
biennial state primary election was held on Sept. 12. 

In the general election of Nov. 6, the state’s presidential vote 
was for Eisenhower, about 176,000; for Stevenson, about 90,000. — 
For governor of New Hampshire Lane Dwinell (Republican), 
the incumbent, received more than 141,000 votes; John Shaw 
(Democrat) about 117,000. : 

On June 8 the state supreme court upheld the constitutionality — 
of the act passed by the general court in 1953 providing for the — 
investigation of subversive activities in New Hampshire. At- 
torney General Louis C. Wyman continued with his investigation — 
during the year, though he took occasion to deplore the decision — 
of the U.S. supreme court which ruled that state sedition laws _ 
had been superseded by federal legislation. ; 

State officers in 1956 were: governor, Lane Dwinell, elected 
in Nov. 1954 and re-elected in 1956; secretary of state, 
Enoch D. Fuller; state treasurer, Alfred S. Cloues; adjutant — 
general, Col. John Jacobson, Jr., succeeded on Oct. 1 by Col. 
Francis B. McSwiney; commissioner of education, Austin J. 
McCaffrey; commissioner of agriculture, Perley I. Fitts. 


Education.—In 1953-54 there were an estimated 82,711 pupils enrolled 
in 546 public schools in the state, of which 63,459 were from kinder- 
garten through eighth grade and 19,252 in grades 9 through 12. There 
were 39 rural schools, 414 elementary schools, 11 approved junior high 
schools, 61 senior high schools and 21 junior-senior high schools. There 
were 3.365 teachers, including 2,088 elementary and 1,277 high school 
teachers. Total payments covering expenditures of school districts for the 
year 1953-54 were $23,257,931. District receipts for 1953-54 included 
$732,879 from federal aid, $956,303 from state aid, $18,506,749 from 
local taxation and $3,815,340 from other sources. In 1949-50 Catholic — 
parochial elementary schools had a total registration of 19,306, while 
other private elementary schools had a registration of 683. The total num- 
ber of students enrolled in approved public academies, accredited secondary 
schools and other private secondary schools in the same year was 6,440. 
As of Aug. 1956 New Hampshire schools were reported facing the most 
acute shortage of teachers in their history, inadequate salaries being at the 
heart of the problem. 

Other state educational institutions were the University of New Hamp- 
shire at Durham; Keene Teachers college at Keene; and Plymouth 
Teachers college at Plymouth. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
As of Aug. 1956 the numbers and categories of cases receiving direct 
relief and public assistance under the Social Security act were as follows: 
direct relief, 2,056 cases with expenditures of $107,209; old-age assistance 
(including aliens) for the month, 5,822, with expenditures of $381,536; 
aid to dependent children, 916 families representing 2,536 children, with 
expenditures of $124,684; aid to needy blind, 260 cases, with expenditures 
of $18,416; aid to permanently and totally disabled, 294 cases, with ex- 
penditures of $26,845. Total expenditures for public assistance and total 
obligations for direct relief were $658,690 for Aug. 1956, compared with 
$674,974 for Aug. 1955 and $766,806 for April 1956. In the fiscal year 
1955 New Hampshire received $3,455,000 in federal grants for public 
assistance, while in the same year payments by the state to recipients of | 
public assistance amounted to $7,210,000. The sum of $6,546,000 was 
collected in contributions for unemployment insurance in 1955, and $5,- 
235.000 was paid in benefits. Funds available for benefits as of Dec. 1955 
amounted to $21,831,000. 

The net appropriation for the operation of the state prison at Concord 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, was $321,743; and for the Indus- 
trial School for Committed Minors at Manchester, $318,190. As of Dec. 31 
1954, there were 169 persons in New Hampshire prisons and reformatories. ; 

Communications.—At the end of 1954 there were 12,386 mi, of rural 
roads in New Hampshire, including highways under state, local and federal 
control. Disbursements from state highway funds for 1954 amounted to 
$25.459,000. In 1954 there were 870 mi. of railways in the state compared 
with 936 in 1950. At the close of 1954 there were approximately 42,000 
business and 116,000 residential telephones in operation. : 

Banking and Finance.—As of Dec. 31, 1955, there were in New Hampshire 
52 national banks with deposits of $243,476,000 and assets of $270,894,- 
000, compared with 52 banks with deposits and assets respectively on 
Oct. 7, 1954, of $223,598,000 and $249,503,000. Fifty-eight state- 
chartered banks had on June 30, 1956, deposits of $462,984,222 (not in- 
cluding commercial deposits, Christmas clubs and school savings) and 
assets of $559,285,541, compared with 58 institutions reporting deposits 
and assets, respectively, of $452,041,126 and $547,155,782 on June 30, 
1955. There were 21 state-chartered building and loan associations with 
assets of $47,124,921 compared with 21 institutions with assets of $41,- 
072,626 for the year 1955. Two federal savings and loan associations re- 


ported combined assets of $51,467,235 as of Jun 

»56, deposits in savings inetitatlane weve hii keane 

7,61 1,720 or 8.3% over the previous year. ‘ ; 

(Cash receipts of the state treasury department for the fiscal year end- 

hg June 30, 1956, were $115,904,356; cash disbursements $111,972,401. 

ash balance on June 30, 1956, was $12,386,689, as compared with a cash 

lance on June 30, 1955, of $8,454,825. The bonded indebtedness on 

ne 30, 1956, was $53, 912,000. 

)) Agriculture.—The estimated acreage from which crops were harvested 
1954 was 246,583 as compared with 290,199 in 1949. Cash receipts 
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Indicated Average, 
Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
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BimlarsyYCODITGCl~<) is ce +s) ‘sliced ue « « % 54,000 57,000 53,000 
Ramlersugar: [be age: eincet so cease SoG 4,000 3,000 13,000 
bSource: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


1955 from farm marketings (including crops and livestock and live- 
ock products) were $69,400,000 as compared with $66,800,000 in 1954. 
Dvernment payments in 1955 were an estimated $500,000 as compared 
Mith $200,000 in 1954. 
|Manufacturing.— There were an estimated 1,075 manufacturing estab- 
thments in New Hampshire as of Sept. 1950. In r953 the average number 
| all employees was 88,771, to whom wages and salaries amounting to 
1 72,833,000 were paid. The estimated value added by manufactures in the 


Table II.—Principal Industries of New Hampshire 


Value Value 
added by added by 
All Salaries manu- manu- 
employees and wages facture facture 
1954 1954 (in 000s) 1954 lin 000s) 1953 (in 000s) 
jod and kindred products . . . « 2,816 $ 9,267 $17,478 
ixtile mill products . . . 2... 12,670 40,293 62,635 $84,536 
piper and allied products .... 5,921 23,487 44,279 48,897 
ynting and publishing industries . . = PRE 11,866 TAS - 
father and leather products . . . 21 AS 58,132 86,581 84,283 
truments and related products . . 238 781 1,149 rere 


"Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufactures, preliminary report. 


ime year was $427,126,000. The principal categories of manuiactures 
re textiles, lumber products, paper, leather and leather goods and 
achinery. There continued to be an attitude of concern in regard to the 
Wiure of the textile industries in the state. In March 1956 there were an 
ilimated 176,230 persons employed in nonagricultural labour compared 
th 173,560 in March 1955. CWEEE: Ss5) 

Mineral Production—New Hampshire produces only three minerals whose 
Wise annually exceeds $100,000. These are shown for 1953 and 1954 in 
Whble III. In 1954 New Hampshire was second among the states in feld- 


Table I!!.— Mineral Production of New Hampshire 
(In short tons, except as noted) 
1953 1954 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

MOC ratier alts eve: ee $1,805,000 $2,112,000 
Nea. sheet-pounds . - « « 90,716 383,000 42,466 234,000 
Wadand gravel . . ~~ ~- 2,249,000 506,000 2,241,000 1,094,000 
EMER s(o «6 <2 « « = © © 77,000 539,000 73,000 473,000 
Wicer minerals . . 2 « « « eye 377,000 nate 311,000 
t 


Gource: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


ar output, third in mica sold or used and stood 46th in the value of 


meral output, with 0.02% of the U.S. total. ; 
ENCYCLOP£DIA BRITANNICA Firms.—New Hampshire (1955); North- 


siern States, 2nd. ed. (1955). 


. This Anglo-French condominium, the Brit- 
W Hebrides. ish element of which is within the jurisdic- 
pn of the western Pacific high commissioner (see Paciric Is- 
Nps, BriTIsH), consists of a group of about 30 islands and 
any islets, about 500 mi. W. of Fiji. Area: 5,700 sq.m. Pop. 
(g55 est.): native 48,800, mainly Melanesians; non-native 
120, including 501 British or under British jurisdiction and 
519 French or under French jurisdiction. Religion: mainly 
hgan. Capital, Vila (pop., est. 4,000), on Efate Island. Resident 
mmissioners in 1956: British, J. S. Rennie; French, Pierre 
athonioz. 
‘History.—During 1956 the fisheries research vessel of the 
“Astitut Francais de l’Océanie carried out research into plankton 
itd fish species to assess the possibilities of economic develop- 
‘}ent. Japanese interests investigated tuna fishing prospects. The 
‘}th.anniversary of the establishment of the Anglo-French con- 
‘minium was celebrated in October by the visit of a French 
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cruiser and the opening of a cultural centre at Vila. 
(D. W. F.) 


Education.—Schools (1954): British government and aided 2: French 


government and aided 5; several British mission schools; French mission 
iD) 


2; secondary (mission) 1, pupils 25; pupils (all school 
Teachers in training (British, 1952) ee a ST a 
Finance and Trade.—Currency: Australian pound and New Hebridean 
franc (£Ar.25=£1 sterling =U.S. $2.80; £1=178 fr. N.H.; U.S. Si 
63.6 fr. N.H.; £A1=142.40 fr. N.H.). Condominium budget (1955 est.): 
revenue £2 78,000; expenditure £302,000. British administration budget 
(1954-55 revised est.): revenue £49,698; expenditure £A71,625. French 
administration budget (1954 actual): revenue 27,667,000 fr. N.H.: ex- 
penditure 27,667,000 fr. N.H. ; 


Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports £1,143,841, including £672,242 from 
Australia, £151,041 from France, £189,078 from the U.K. Exports £1,660,- 
558, including £1,574,840 to France, £67,477 to Australia (copra 543 
tons; cocoa 735 tons; coffee 162 tons; trochus shell 98 tons). 


New Jersey New Jersey, the “Garden state,” is one of the 

« northeastern states of the United States bor- 
dering the Atlantic ocean. It was the third state to enter the 
union, approving the constitution on Dec. 135) 07387., ltahasean 
area Of 7,836 sq.mi. of which 314 sq.mi. are inland water. The 
population in 1950 was 4,835,329, of which 86.6% was urban and 
94.3% was white. Official provisional estimates placed the 
July 1, 1956, population at 5,403,000. The capital is Trenton, 
which had a population of 128,009 in rg50. Other large cities 
were Newark 438,776; Jersey City 299,017; Paterson 139,336; 
Camden 124,555; and Elizabeth 112,817. 

History.—Some of the more important measures approved by 
the legislature and the governor in 1956 were a measure desig- 
nated the “Rutgers, the State University Act of 1956,” which 
authorized and implemented a specified plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the administration of Rutgers university and clarified the 
relation between the state and university; a measure authorizing 
and directing the Commissioner of Conservation and Economic 
Development to acquire such part of Round valley, Hunterdon 
county, as was necessary for the future establishment of a water 
supply system, the source of which should be solely from the 
Delaware river, and appropriating $3,000,000 out of excess funds 
in the Veterans Loan Guaranty and Insurance fund for the above 
purpose; a measure which increased the rate of tax on the sole 
use of cigarettes within the state from 3 cents to 5 cents per 
package for financing local school construction; a measure desig- 
nated the school building aid act, which established for each 
school district for the school year 1956-57 and each school year 
thereafter a capital foundation program, a local share and an 
annual building aid allowance and designated $12,000,000 for 
appropriation during the 1956-57 fiscal year; a measure authoriz- 
ing the Port of New York authority to construct a bridge across 
the Narrows between Staten Island and Long Island; a measure 
increasing generally the weekly payments accruing to employees 
under the Workmen’s Compensation law; a measure requiring 
the boards of trustees of public libraries serving more than 10,000 
population to employ in professional library positions only per- 
sons holding state certificates. 

In the general election held Nov. 6, 1956, Pres. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower received about 1,600,000 as compared with about 
850,000 votes for Adlai E. Stevenson. New Jersey’s delegation 
to the U.S. house of representatives would consist of ro Republi- 
cans and 4 Democrats. 

Two proposed amendments to the state constitution, an in- 
crease in the term of office of county sheriff from three to five 
years, and permitting the legislature to authorize municipalities 
to establish a proportion of the standard of value for the assess- 
ment of real property, were defeated. 

The chief officers during 1956 were Robert B. Meyner, gov- 
ernor; Edward J. Patten, secretary of state; Grover C. Rich- 
mond, Jr., attorney general; Archibald S. Alexander, state 
treasurer; Charles R. Howell, commissioner of banking and in- 
surance; Joseph E. McLean, commissioner of conservation and 
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economic development; and Arthur T. Vanderbilt, chief justice. 


Education.—Public day school enrolment totalled 656,934 for kinder- 
earten through eighth grade in June 1956; enrolment for grades 9 to 12 
(including grades 7 and 8, junior high schools ) was 226,047, and for 
special classes 9,683. The 4 universities, 10 liberal arts colleges, 8 pies 
fessional and technical colleges and 10 junior colleges had a combine 
enrolment of 25,356 full-time and 21,623 part-tume students in 1956. The 
6 state teachers colleges had a total enrolment (full- and part-time stu- 
dents in 1956) of 8,898, while the 27 professional and technical institutes 
had 1,061 full-time and 1,083 part-time students in 1956. The public day 
school expenditures (excluding capital expenditures ) for fiscal a 
were $255,870,057. The commissioner of education was Frederick M. 
Beer cirance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
In June 1956 the state’s welfare system cared for 14,495 patients in in- 
stitutions for the mentally ill, while the county hospitals cared for an 
additional 6,612. The state institutions for the mentally deficient con- 
tained 5,246 patients; tuberculosis sanatoriums had 2,135 patients; 675 
students were in training schools for juvenile delinquents and 213 veterans 
were in soldiers’ homes. Old-age recipients numbered 19,639 in July 1956. 
The number of children assisted by the board of child welfare totalled 
24,010; 939 received blind assistance and the number of general assistance 
recipients was 16,818. The state prison, three prison farms and three re- 
formatories for adult offenders contained 3,904 inmates. Benefit payments 
to jobless totalled $7,876,941 during July, 1956. __ 

Communications.—The total highway mileage of New Jersey on Jan. 1, 
1954, was 28,987, of which 6,000 mi. were unimproved. State and federal 
funds disbursed for roads totalled $67,558,028 during the fiscal year 1955- 
56. Motor vehicle registrations totalled 2,096,152 in 1955. The 23 rail- 
roads operating within the state had a track mileage of 5,317.90 and a 
line mileage of 1,970.85 on Dec. 31, 1954. Civil, commercial and munici- 
pal airports numbered 68 as of July 1, 1956. ! 

Banking and Finance.—Deposits of the 129 institutions under the super- 
vision of the state department of banking and insurance amounted to $3.- 
686,276,000 on June 30, 1956, an increase of $168,028,000 over the pre- 
vious June 30. The deposits of 106 commercial institutions were $2 ,634,- 
100,000, an increase of 3.7%, while the deposits in 23 saving banks showed 
$1,052,176,000, an increase of 7.6%. The number of national banks in 
New Jersey numbered 188 on Dec. 31, 1955, with total assets of $3,439,- 
085,000. The 448 building and loan and savings and loan associations had 
assets of $1,384,418,286 on Dec. 31, 1955. State general treasury fund 
receipts for fiscal 1955-56 were $475,002,931 and disbursements totalled 
$497,679,080; the state’s bonded debt was $105,270,000 as of June 30, 
19506. " ; 
Agriculture——Combined harvested acreage of all New Jersey crops in 
1955 was 815,000 ac. Cash income from crops amounted to $95,941,000, 
from livestock $222,877,000 and from government payments $655,000. 
Total value for staple crops amounted to $42,547,000; the value of com- 
mercial vegetable crops (excluding potatoes but including strawberries) 
totalled $39,836,000; the value of fruit crops totalled $13,558,000. 


Table I|.—Principal Crops of New Jersey 


Indicated Average, 
1956 1955 1945-54 
Gorn bULer iets) cuter otis otletie: si%s\ 6 11,368,000 5,454,000 9,114,000 
Wheat, bu... . . - mala et voll (ole ofae 1,425,000 1,556,000 1,799,000 
HenyastOnSmcaie «fouls o-iat spe! fs, 549,000 464,000 456,000 
Potatoes, Irish, cwl.. 2 2 6 «© © eo oo 3,528,000 3,718,000 4,481,000 
Potatoes, sweet, cwt. . . . - Dec. 1,282,000 1,394,000 1,361,000 
Asparagus, all purposes, 30-lb. crates . 2,254,000 2,593,000 etole 
Tomatoes for fresh market, bu... . . 1,533,000 1,256,000 eye 
Tomatoes for processing, tons ... - 259,400 100,800 nieve 
INTACG LUE oo glee. Cerne 3,000,000 3,000,000 2,433,000 
FectcnessOuse ects os cies «6 . 1,600,000 1,700,000 1,625,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Manvfacturing.—Wages paid to manufacturing workers in 1955 totalled 
$3.635,67%,730; for the first quarter of 1956 they amounted to $949,002,- 
Sor. The number of manufacturing workers averaged 814,876 during the 
first quarter of 1956. GRA Eee) 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of New Jersey 


Value Value 
added by added by 

All Salaries manu- manu- 

employees and wages facture facture 
1954 1954 lin 000s) 1954 lin 000s) 1953 (in 000s) 
Food and kindred products. 61,134 $260,214 $646,078 $543,304 
Tobacco manufactures ...... 3,856 10,590 32,994 41,334 
Textile mill products. . . .... 44,76] 172,698 273,057 336,094 
Apparel and related products. . . . 78,115 214,360 325,505 359,564 

Lumber and products (except furniture) 5,196 17,853 28,278 = 
Furniture and fixtures . . . 2... 8,558 32,764 56,322 be 

Printing and publishing industries. 24,873 113,545 177,081 172,805 
Chemicals and allied products. . . . 81,661 399,783 1,090,959 1 130,249 
Petroleum and coal products . 17,235 92,629 149,407 176,240 
Rubber products... .. 2... 13,693 56,909 93,609 97,853 
Stone, clay, glass products. . ... 31,149 125,646 225,541 21 6,51 4 
Primary metal industries . Shc eve 164,063 287,136 326,679 
Fabricated metal products. . . . . 52,306 231,321 427,158 414.783 
Machinery (except electrical) . . 67,742 320,123 521,984 530,115 
Electrical machinery AG reer Mapes 100,600 432,203 749,202 757,558 
Transportation equipment 56,742 273,425 497,027. ~—-502'692 
Instruments and related products 24,708 118,553 1 80,232 ] 89.471 
Miscellaneous manufactures. . . _ 39,245 149,323 242,467 300.984 


es ‘i : 
Withheld because the estimate did not meet pubiication standards, either on the 
basis of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1954. 


Mineral Production.—Table III 
minerals produced in New Jersey 
$100,000. In 1954 New Jersey w 
output; supplied an import 


shows the tonnage and value of those 
In 1953 and 1954 whose value exceeded 
as second among the states in selenium 
ant part of muscovite and film mica produced; 
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Table III.—Mineral Production of New Jersey 
(in short tons) 


1954 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Heel ey eae ae OPE Gre $51,945,000 $47,044,000 
(el = aa Aree Dy Oh GaDmOuOMoncs xe77iuuo 1,326,000 578,000 1,246,000 
Cokes a yeep te, aches anemia COO) 2 930,000 2 q 
lron Orerecrrc Yeti) ee eens - » 914,000 10,115,000 poh 44 ee $ 

if id oh esueeteale 294,000 f 

perenne ic hak on 5 7,000 eee Zane a 
Peatirakctmen sem Oo be elena) 2 
Sand and gravell. «2. « « »« «7,302,000 10,836,000 10,005,000 14,704,000 
Sandstone, ground .... . + 128,000 919,000 mee Py 
Stone: tego es) & ls ton emmrh <0,05 0000 13,308,000 5,772,000 12,110,000 
PAS L ba Gea Oe Op Gee -D 46,000 9,923,000 37,000 7,992,000: 
Other minerals <0. « © © « Ae 5,325,000 abeus 4,185,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
{Value included with other minerals. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


P 


and was fifth in asphalt sales. It ranked 34th in the value of its mineral 
output with 0.34% of the U.S. total. : 
ENcycLop@pIA BritaANwica Firms.—Wortheastern States, 2nd ed. 


(1955). 


: A state in southwestern United States, popu- 
New Mexico. larly known as the “Sunshine state,” New 
Mexico was admitted to the union in rgr2. Area: 121,666 sq.mi. 
(121,511 sq.mi. land, 155 sq.mi. water); pop.: (July 1, 1956, 
provisional est.) 815,000; (1950 census) 681,187, including rural 
339,298; urban 341,889; white 630,211; nonwhite 50,976. Capi- 
tal: Santa Fe (1950 pop.) 27,998. Other cities: Albuquerque 
96,815; Roswell 25,738; Carlsbad 17,975; Clovis 17,318; Hobbs 
135875 Lasu@ruces masa. 

History.—The state elective administration, legislature and 
congressional representation were Democratic during 1956. The 
chief officers of the state were: governor, John F. Simms, Jr.; 
lieutenant governor, Joseph M. Montoya; secretary of state, 
Natalie Smith Buck; auditor, J. D. Hannah; treasurer, Joseph B. 
Grant; attorney general, Richard H. Robinson; superintendent 
of public instruction, Mrs. Georgia L. Lusk. 

In the Nov. 1956 elections, the Republican candidate, Edwin L. 
Mechem, was elected governor for the two-year term 1957-58. 
Otherwise the state administration remained Democratic, as 
above, except that Fred M. Stanley became attorney general in 
place of Richard H. Robinson. The state legislature would have 
a Democratic majority for the next two years. 

The representation in the U.S. congress also remained Demo- 
cratic. However, Congressman Antonio M. Fernandez died on 
Nov. 7, 1956. ; 

In the presidential voting, more than 146,000 ballots were 
cast in New Mexico for Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower as against. 
about 106,000 for Adlai E. Stevenson. 


Education.—For the school year 1954~55, 5,578 teachers served in mu- 
nicipal schools at an average salary of $4,221.50; pupils numbered 155.8 
370. In rural schools 1,044 teachers earned an average salary of $3,962: 
pupils numbered 24,416. Total expenditures for municipal and rural school 4 
were $43,928,807.91. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, $4,580,350.50 was expended 
for old-age assistance; $5,154,008.50 for dependent children; $182,236 


tion; $507,348 for veterans’ unemployment compensation and $211,012 fo 
federal employees. For the same fiscal year, an estimated $11,621,000 was ~ 
paid for old-age and survivors’ insurance. 

The penitentiary appropriation was $1,020,564 for 768 inmates; state 
hospital, $1,375,000 for 975 patients; Los Lunas mental hospital, $143,610 
for 153 inmates; girls’ welfare home, $248,000 for 160 inmates: industrial 
school for boys, $261,134 for 121 inmates (all as of Sept. i). 

Communications—New Mexico had an estimated 55,096.6 mi, of “un- 
paved”’ highways and 7,739 mi. of “paved” as of Jan. 1, 1956. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, the state highway department expended 
$31,122,625.17. Steam railway companies operated 2,536 mi. of main track 
(1954). There were 3 scheduled air carriers, 97 airports and airfields 
(June 1); 1,490 mi. of controlled coloured airways and 2,555 mi. of very 
high-frequency omnidirectional range airways. There were about 192,000 
telephones. 

Banking and Finance.—On Dec. 31, 1955, there were 26 national banks 
with total deposits of $374,834,370.09; loans $135,341,241.93; invest- 
ments $149,014,146.58. The 26 state banks had deposits of $146,071,821- 
99; loans $55,676,301.09; investments $61,695,606.48. 

Total resources of 14 building and loan associations in 1955 were $30, 
885,780.44 and of 7 federal savings and loan associations, $57,402,461.51; 
100 small loan licensees had total loans outstanding of $15,594,356. 


Table I.—Principal Crops of New Mexico 
Indicated 


Average 
" Crop 1956 1955 1945-84" 
WUROU see iels ie ie va hs Pes ue 918,000 1,092,000 1,272,000 
ect, BUMMER Pre cc ce 1,095,000 1,770,000 2,896,000 
Hee ee ee 252,000 351,000 654,000 
WOMDUREP cris. e's ww lcs ee 660,000 800,000 567,000 
WuUIMvonain, bu.) 6. % s.. o « 2,360,000 5,550,000 3,609,000 
Bi Row usin. s3 cms 590,000 620,000 586,000 
ins, dry (100-Ib. bags) . . . . 160,000 167,000 264,000 
MOIBCOLN, TONST. 6) cise” cw cele. « 5,800 7,400 4.430 
uy, tons ome SMe! Sel ie! [a> eye) ve 531,000 548,000 442,000 
Jptoes, CWisne, 3 marten te 202,000 89,000 87,000 
nuts, Ib a oe wae 6,000,000 6,180,000 7,699,000 
Bemis ater) so: 56 Peete 3,500,000 3,460,000 2,485,000 
jource: U.S. De partment of Agriculture. 
Table Il.—Mineral Production of New Mexico 
{in short tons, except as noted) 
| 1953 1954 
1 Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
all <A ees $330,797,000 $373,695,000 
MMciics sop e! e: -«) ‘s 514,000 3,081,000 123,000 727,000 
SERCO ss! '6 eice, sc 72,000 41,602,000 61,000 35,729,000 
MOG ta. waa te ise « 12,000 “ 9,000 * 
BOOZ) ans he fol er 0, 3,000 91,000 4,000 124,000 
im(cds ft)! «6 > « » 111,158,000 150,000 41,755,000 735,000 
cy et ene CoS A 3,000 771,000 1,000 243,000 
Inganiferous ore . . . 2 = 21,000 82,000 
wral gas (000 cu. ft.) 399,086,000 24,344,000 449,346,000 35,049,000 
)wral gasoline (000 gal.) 172,000 10,094,000 224,000 11,744,000 
WER. Se cite se! oe 85,000 662,000 111,000 886,000 
: Joleum (bbl.) . . . . 70,441,000 185,260,000 74,820,000 205,760,000 
boleum gases (000 gal.) 121,000 4,618,000 226,000 5,704,000 
assium salts (K20 equiv.) 1,553,000 52,293,000 1,732,000 64,367,000 
MIG te eae cianls asi s, 529,000 760,000 364,000 1,060,000 
Sy ses 2 5 62,000 216,000 51,000 333,000 
Id and gravel . . . 1,416,000 1,239,000 6,519,000 8,340,000 
MOF) ken cM ien's 205,000 186,000 109,000 99,000 
Sea 625,000 511,000 772,000 714,000 
25 005 O OOo 13,000 3,076,000 6 1,000 
perminerals ..... e56 1,843,000 35 1,998,000 


Walve inciuded with other minerals. 
jurce: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


The total of all state receipts for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, 
‘Ws $133,050,513.51; total disbursements $119,151,804.48. The total 
Jaded debt was $30,168,000. 
Agriculture.—The total value of agricultural production in 1955 was es- 
nated at $87,432,000; acreage harvested 1,441,000. Livestock was esti- 
ted at $109,069,000 (Jan. 1, 1956). 
Aanufacturing.—Estimates on manufacturing for 1955 were: hired work- 
17,630 (monthly average); wages $81,300,000; sales $260,000,000. 
(CEES SRS) 
Mineral Production.—New Mexico mines a variety of metals and minerals. 
sie II shows the tonnage and value of those produced in 1953 and 1954, 
ose value exceeded $100,000. In 1954 New Mexico was the principal 
Widucer of beryllium, was first among the states in output of potash with 
f. of the U.S. total, second in output of columbium-tantalum and pumice, 
eth in copper and fifth in natural gas; and ranked ninth in the value 
ts mineral output, with 2.68% of the U.S. total. 
WONCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—New Mexico (1955); 
hiern States, 2nd ed. (1954). 


South- 


. U.S. Newspapers.— 
ewspapers and Magazines. pice, shortage was the 
story of the year 1956 for U.S. newspapers. Few dailies had 
1uch as a month’s supply at any time, and rationing of adver- 
‘ng became a common practice, even during the Christmas rush 
1955. Consumption of newsprint reached an all-time high, esti- 
ted at 6,800,000 tons during 1956, at a cost of $27,000,000 
re than in any previous year. Late in 1956 the situation im- 
ved somewhat with production up 6.7% and consumption up 
WY 3.7% over 1955. During Dec. 1955 newsprint prices were 
sed $3 to $5 a ton, with various mills charging $130 to $132 
‘on. To seek a solution of the newsprint problem, 387 news- 
Yoers and several manufacturers contributed $40,000 to finance 
rvey conducted by Inland Daily Press association and the 
iversity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

The paper shortage resulted mainly from the larger editions 
ssed by the great increase in advertising, which continued to 
hak all records. Media Records gave the totals for 1955 as 
143,394,074 lines of advertising, 10.2% more than in 1954; 
| income from advertising totalled $695,000,000, an increase 
h§£00,000,000 or 17% above 1954. Totals continued to rise in 
(6, with some drop during spring and summer months because 
1 20% decline in automobile advertising. The increase during 
first six months averaged 4.5% above 1955. At least 487 
ies had increased their advertising rates an average of 11.4% 
Aug. 1956. A survey of liquor advertising showed that, 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 


“MEET THE PRESS,” a 1956 cartoon by Fischetti of NEA Service, Inc. 


although 217 newspapers were “totally dry” and 142 others car- 
ried only beer advertising, liquor advertising brought $41,055,000 
a year to the newspapers that carried it. Because of use of nar- 
rower paper rolls to save newsprint, page makeup had become so 
chaotic in 1956 that advertising agencies clamoured for a stand- 
ard-width column. 

Paper shortage also resulted from record-breaking newspaper 
circulation. Editor and Publisher summed up 1955 by announcing 
that the 1,760 English-language daily newspapers were circulat- 
ing 56,147,359 copies a day, an increase of 1,074,879 copies or 
1.9% above 1954; morning newspapers led with a 2.2% in- 
crease. The totals continued to rise during 1956, reaching a daily 
increase of 1.51% by April. Copy prices were universally in- 
creased, averaging 5 cents in most cases and reaching 20 cents a 
copy for Sunday papers even in the smaller cities. But, although 
newspaper income increased greatly, costs rose so much faster 
that profits were down. One survey showed an average 50,000- 
copy daily making a profit of only 4.75% and larger newspapers 
made less. 

The year 1956 was rather quiet on the labour front. The most 
important strike was in Detroit, Mich., where the three daily 
newspapers, News, Free Press and Times, were suspended for 47 
days, from Dec. 1, 1955, to Jan. 16, 1956; the strike was started 
by 116 stereotypers but was continued by 5,000 union printers 
as a jurisdictional fight, not for wages, but for contract fringe 
benefits. In Aug. 1956 union printers struck two newspapers, the 
Grand Junction Sentinel (Colo.) and the Dover State News 
(Del.) for short periods. Printers of the Brooklyn Eagle (N.Y.), 
whose strike from January 28 to March 17, 1955, was responsible 
for the suspension of the newspaper, petitioned in 1956 for sus- 
pension pay but were refused. A survey by Inland Daily Press 
showed that newspaper wages had gone up 41% since 1948. 

The largest newspaper sale was the purchase in Dec. 1955 of 
the Birmingham News (Ala.), the Huntsville Times (Ala.), three 
radio stations and one television station for $18,700,000 by 
Samuel I. Newhouse, who owned 13 other newspapers in nine 
cities. The Stauffer Publications Inc., which owned the Topeka 
State Journal (Kan.), 10 other dailies and three radio stations, 
purchased in Sept. 1956 for more than $7,000,000 the Capper 
Publications, which included the Topeka Daily Capital (Kan.), 
the Kansas City Kansan (Kan.), two magazines, five state farm 


Above: First prize FEATURE category, magazines, 
“Venus and the Law,” by Grey Villet, Life maga- 
zine, selected as MAGAZINE PHOTOGRAPHER OF 
THE YEAR 


Right: ‘‘Final Run,’ by A. Aubrey Bodine, the 
Sunpapers (Baltimore, Md.), first prize PIC- 
ORIAL category 


Below: “‘Grief,’’ by Carl D. Nowicki, Milwaukee 
Journal (Wis.), two of a series voted first prize 
NEWSPAPER PICTURE STORY, shows the tearful 
collapse of a mother as rescuers seek futilely for 
the body of her child 


Above: “Springtime,” by Bob Williams, Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal (Tenn.), first prize FEATURE category, news- 
papers 


Above: ‘‘Max Hochschild—100th Birthday,” 
by Richard Stacks, the Sunpapers (Baltimore, 
Md.), first prize PERSONALITIES category 


Above: “‘Fighter of the Year,’’ first prize SPORTS, by Hy Peskin, Sports Illustrated, 
shows Carmen Basilio jumping joyfully after knocking out Tony DeMarco to retain the 
world welterweight title 


NEWS PICTURES OF THE YEAR 


Prize-winning photographs chosen in the thirteenth 
annual competition and exhibition for press photog- 
raphers of America, sponsored jointly in 1956 by 
the National Press Photographers association and 
Encyclopeedia Britannica 


Below: “Grateful Receiver (Tampico, Mexico Flood),’’ by Robert Kelley, 
Life magazine, first prize in GENERAL NEWS category 


Above: ‘ee Robert J. Kennedy of the Philadelphia, Pa., fire 
department was voted first prize in SPOT NEWS category for 


“Cheating Death” 


r 
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papers, Capper’s Weekly, two radio stations and one television 
station. The Ridder Publications, Inc., which owned 12 other 
newspapers, purchased in March 1956 the Pasadena Star-News 
(Calif.) and the Pasadena Independent for more than $4,000,- 
ooo. The E. W. Scripps company on April 26, 1956, bought for 
$4,059,000 the Cincinnati Enquirer (O.), which had been con- 
ducted as employee-owned for three years but developed internal 
conflict. Arthur H. Sulzberger, publisher of the New York Times, 
took over in Nov. 1955 the Chattanooga Times (Tenn.). The 
25-year-old Boston Post (Mass.) fell into financial difficulties 
and was suspended Aug. 16, 1956, was refinanced and revived on 
Aug. 25, and suspended again in October. The so-year-old Negro 
weekly newspaper, the Chicago Defender (Ill.), became a tabloid 
daily on Feb. 6, the second Negro daily in the country. The 
Brooklyn Eagle, which had been suspended on March 17, 1955, 
was bought and revived as a tabloid daily in Jan. 1956 by 
Robert W. Farrell. The New York Herald Tribune on Sept. 9, 
1956, launched a new Sunday magazine supplement, Today’s Liv- 
ing. 

Extensive new newspaper plants were started during the year. 
The Chicago Sun-Times (Ill.) broke ground for a $15,000,000 
plant. The Boston Globe (Mass.) began a $12,000,000 building. 
The Miami News (Fla.) started a $5,000,000 plant. The Gary 
Post-Tribune (Ind.) announced a $3,000,000 building project. 
The New York Times announced plans for a new $40,000,000 
plant. The Cleveland Plain Dealer (O.) on Aug. 18 moved all its 
machinery in a week-end operation into the expanded plant of 
the Cleveland News. The new plant of the Philadelphia Bulletin 
(Pa.) was seriously damaged on March 28, 1956, by the explosion 
of a granary across the street. 

As 1956 was a presidential election year, political campaign 
material bulked large. Newspapers and press services sent large 
staffs which filed 10,000,000 words from the Democratic conven- 
tion in Chicago, Ill., Aug. 13 and 7,100,000 words from the Re- 
publican convention in San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 20, 1956. 

The American Association of Advertising Agencies and the 
American Newspaper Publishers association in April 1956 ob- 
tained a consent decree ending the antitrust suit brought against 
them in 1955. The office of the Communist New York Daily 
Worker was seized by internal revenue officers in March for back 
income taxes totalling $46,070, but the matter was settled by 
payment in June. As a result of an investigation by the senate 
(Eastland) security committee into a “Communistic ring” in 
New York newspaper staffs in recent years, six news workers 
were discharged by three newspapers in Jan. 1956. A newspaper 
protest resulted in June from a news “scoop” (an antitrust suit 
against General Motors) that was given to the public by U-S. 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell in a television program. 

Victor Riesel (g.v.), labour columnist attacking labour rack- 
eteers, was blinded by acid thrown in his face in a New York 
street on April 5, 1956, but continued his campaign. The U.S. 
state department in August refused visas to United States news- 
papermen who wished to visit Red China. A reporter of the Chi- 
cago Daily News (George Thiem) unearthed in July the story of 
the more than $1,000,000 defalcation by Orville E. Hodge, state 
auditor of Illinois. 

Magazines.—Among U.S. magazines, the year 1956 broke 
many records. Advertising pages and revenue were up 9% to 
157% over 1955; the grand total was 3,342 pages or $650,000,000 
in 109 magazines, about $56,000,000 over any previous year, in 
spite ofa drop in automobile advertising. Advertising rates were 
raised materially, but profits were low, averaging 2.8% in oe 
leading magazines because of high paper costs, which rose 5% 
? 17% to well over $200 a ton. The Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions gave its first audited magazine report, in which Reader’s 
Digest led with 11,900,000 domestic sales plus 8,000,000 in 28 
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foreign editions; Life was next with 5,655,000; Saturday Eve. 
ning Post had 4,638,000; Look, 4,076,000; Collier’s, 3537 2,000; 
Ladies Home Journal, 4,817,000; Better Homes and Garde 
4,133,042. The total of all Audit Bureau of Circulations maga= 
zines was 166,000,000, up 26% in the last eight years. 

Magazine publishers not only stopped worrying about tele 
vision competition, but many bought television and radio stations 
to “diversify.” Much change in newsstand sales resulted from an 
antitrust battle between Union News and the parent American © 
News company, resulting in at least 17 magazines leaving Union 
News and setting up a new distributing organization, Select 
Magazines, Inc., which included Life, Look, Time and Sports 
Illustrated. Meanwhile, a new wave of magazine selling through ~ 
25,000 supermarkets aud 35,000 drug stores involved new devices — 
for store display and relieved magazines from competition with | 
comics and pocket books. Town Journal led in sales in 5,000 
stores; Family Circle and Woman’s Day sold 4,000,000 each in 
chain stores; Coronet sold 400,000 in supermarkets. Canada in 
August put a 20% tax on “Canadian editions” of American maga- 
zines published outside Canada. A rash of about 4o “off-colour” 
and “borderline” men’s magazines—including Nuggett, Modern 
Man, Playboy, Rogue and Cabaret—aroused a vigorous cam- 
paign of censorship by legislative groups, women’s clubs and 
church, educational and other groups. Confidential, leader among 
the exposé keyhole magazines, selling 3,600,000 copies, was barred 
from the mail at least once during 1956. It launched a British 
edition. The U.S. supreme court annulled:a ban on two nudist 
magazines—Sunshine and Health and Solaire Universelle Nu- 
dism. 7 

The 50-year-old Blue Book and the 80-year-old American 
Magazine were suspended in 1956; Curtis’ Bride-to-Be was sus- 
pended after three issues; and in December, Crowell-Collier 
Publishing company announced the discontinuance of Colliers 
and Woman’s Home Companion, each with circulation of more 
than 4,000,000, because of insufficient advertising revenues 
House and Home in April 1956 published the largest issue on 
record—4r1q4 pages. In October a new quarterly, Fashion, was 
launched. (G. M. Hy.) 

Canada.—Counting morning and evening papers as one, 
Canadian daily newspapers numbered 95 in 1956, with circulation 
reported by the Canadian Daily Newspaper Publishers associa- 
tion as 3,912,478. Membership in the Canadian Press was 97, 
highest since 1932. D. B. Rogers, editor of the Regina Leader- 
Post, was elected president for two years. The Canadian wire- 
photo network, made permanent Feb. 1, 1956, served 14 membe 7 
in eight eastern cities day and night. 

National newspaper awards in 1956 were as follows: editorial 
writing, C. M. Fellman, North Bay Nugget; spot news reporting. 
Dick Snell, Calgary Herald; feature writing, Frank Lowe, Mon- 
treal Star ; staff correspondence, I. Norman Smith, Ottawa Jour 
nal ; spot news photography, Roger St. Jean, Montreal La Presse aa 
feature news photography, Jack Marshall, Toronto S tar; cartoon- 
ing, Merle Tingley, London Free Press. Bowater journalism 
prizes went to Allan Kent, Toronto Telegram, and Frank 
Flaherty, free-lance writer, Ottawa. The Canadian aviation award 
for newspaper stories and articles was won by James Hornick, 
Toronto Globe and Mail. 

The Canadian Weekly Newspaper awards for best all-round. 
papers in their respective population groups went to the Aurora 
Banner (Ont.); Lacombe Globe (Alta.), and Altona Red River 
Valley Echo (Man.). T. F. E. Claridge, 80, publisher of the Free 
Press and Economist, Shelburne, Ont., was named Mr. Weekly. 
Newspaperman of 1956. The Canadian Weekly Newspaper asso- 
ciation approved the 20% tax imposed by parliament on adver- 
tising content of Canadian editions of United States magazines. 
Daily newspapers had almost unanimously opposed it editorially, 


ie American Newspaper guild held its 1956 convention in 
oronto, Ont., with 250 delegates from 53 locals in the U.S and 
¢anada. The human rights committee, reporting that oar 38 
egroes were employed on non-Negro newspapers, pointed to the 
‘heed for an educational program on human rights. 

| W. E. Er. 

Great Britain.—In 1955 the whole national cone of a 
had been stopped by a dispute; in 1956 it was the turn of the 
‘rovincial newspapers and the periodicals to suffer disorganiza- 
‘on and, in many cases, complete cessation of production. The 
rouble began in January when compositors, machine minders 
nd proof correctors, both in the provinces and in London (ex- 
ept in national and evening newspaper offices, where there were 
Weparate agreements), rejected a wage increase. The employers 
lismissed about 8,000 craftsmen for restricting output. After 
Nie sitting of two courts of inquiry, normal working was resumed 
i London toward the end of March and an agreement was ob- 
ained in May. 
One hundred publications were unable to print at all and others 
pppeared in unfamiliar type and sizes. A small number were 
rinted abroad: the Economist was printed in Belgium one week, 
4}: Germany the next, and then in a Swiss monastery. The Radio 
limes, printed in France, appeared in four pages of standard 
“ewspaper size. 
Government hopes that newspapers would be freed from 
-atutory controls over the delivery of newsprint and the size of 
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Benn Brothers Ltd., The Newspaper Press Directory and Advertisers’ Guide 
sists. 

Figures derived from correspondence of compiler with embassies, 
Editor & Publisher International Year Book, 1956 (New York, 1956). [ | 
NN. W. Ayer & Son's, Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals, 1956 (Philade!phia, 
United Nations Educational, Sci | Org ion, 

spite this date, half the statistics for daily papers in this compilation were co! 
valuable here chiefly for comparisons. 

JEstimated, in consultation with authorities. 

Printed annuals, almanacs, etc., issue 
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Number of Daily Newspapers in the World, 1955 


e sources cited in the footnotes at the bottom of this table have been checked against each other and against other printed and doc- 
aentary authorities. Only printed papers issued oftener than four times a week are included in this table. 


1956 (London, 1956). Figures in table represent enumeration 


ministries and consulates of the several countries to the United States. 
Figures in table represent enumeration of lists. 
1956). See tables, pp. 6-8. 


i Itural Organization, World Communications: Press, Radio, Film, 
SE OE mCEo ate in IMd connie! Ilected in 1952 and the remainder in 1953-54, making 


d by press or government in the several countries in 1956. 
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newspapers by March 1956 were not realized, 

Circulations of national morning newspapers, with a few ex- 
ceptions, showed no great changes. Exceptions included the News 
Chronicle and the Daily Sketch. The newly merged Sunday 
paper, Empire News and Sunday Chronicle, gained 500,000 on 
the old circulation of the Empire News ; the Sunday Observer 
Which had doubled its circulation since World War II, showed an 
increase of 37,000 in 12 months; figures for the Sunday News of 
the World dropped by nearly 500,000 in the same period. 

There were continued increases in the sales of women’s maga- 
zines at the expense of the general and mass-appeal weeklies. 
Among new periodicals were Mirabelle, a weekly for women ; 
Onward, a Tory weekly; Industrial Scotland; Catholic Educa- 
tion; the Veteran and Vintage Magazine, for car and motorcycle 
connoisseurs; and Nuclear Engineering. 

The 1956 edition of the Newspaper Press Directory listed 164 
daily and Sunday newspapers, 1,362 weekly newspapers and 
3,908 periodicals of all types. 

Commonwealth.—Australia now had 55 daily newspapers 
with a combined circulation of nearly 4,000,000. The Sydney 
Morning Herald (1831) was converted into a public company, 
after being owned by the Fairfax family for 115 years. 

The Indian government introduced a bill to establish a press 
council to maintain “journalistic control” and to watch against 
monopoly of newspaper control. The five-year-old Press (Objec- 
tionable Matters) act was allowed to lapse by the government. 

International_—For the 
first time the number of radio 
receiving sets in use (257,000,- 
000) throughout the world 
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mark. Finland and Norway. The last-named country, with 3,250,- 
000 inhabitants, had 98 daily newspapers and 134 appearing from 
four times a week to once a fortnight, and no Sunday news- 
papers. 

France suffered a newsprint shortage and the t1-week-old Le 
Temps du Paris succumbed. L’Express, a daily since Oct. 1955, 
reverted to weekly form. A bill was adopted in the national as- 
sembly giving a new charter offering some degree of independence 
to the state-aided French Press agency (Agence France Presse). 
Communist papers continued to decline. France-Illustration 
(originally L’JIlustration, founded in 1843) was absorbed into 
the magazine Nowveau-Fémina. 

One of Germany’s oldest newspapers, the Magdeburgische 
Zeitung (1626), ceased publication. The editor and publisher of 
a neo-Nazi paper in south Bavaria were fined for libels against 
the federal chancellor and his minister of finance. Throughout 
Italy labour troubles affected newspaper production in May. 
Daily newspaper prices were increased by five lire. A new popu- 
lar daily, // Giorno, appeared in Milan. 

In Turkey amendments to the press law included some for- 
bidding publication of official im camera meetings and informa- 
tion calculated to spread economic unrest. Misgivings on these 
amendments were expressed both in Turkey and abroad. 

Figures published on Press day (May 5) showed that 7,246 
newspapers were being published in the U.S.S.R., with a daily 
circulation of more than 48,700,000 copies. The English-language 
Moscow News reappeared after six years, and Amerika, a Rus- 
sian-language picture magazine sponsored by the U.S. Informa- 
tion agency, began distribution in the U.S.S.R. A new daily 
Sovietskaya Rossiya, published by the Communist party, was 
launched in July. 


(See also ADVERTISING.) 

New York, one of the original 13 states of the 
New York. United States, is known as the “Empire state.” 
Northernmost of the middle Atlantic states, it covers an area 
of 49,576 sq.mi. of which 1,647 sq.mi. are water. Population: 

(July 1, 1956, est.) 16,195,000; (1950 census) 14,830,192. The 
largest cities and their 1950 populations are: New York 7,891,- 
957; Buffalo 580,132; Rochester 332,488; Syracuse 220,583; 
Yonkers 152,798; Albany (state capital) 134,995; Utica rot,- 
531; Schenectady 91,785; Niagara Falls 90,872; Binghamton 
80,674. 

History.—The elected officers of the state government during 
1956 (chosen in Nov. 1954) were: governor, Averell Harriman 
(Dem.); lieutenant governor, George B. De Luca (Dem.); 
comptroller, Arthur Levitt (Dem.); attorney general, Jacob K. 
Javits (Rep.). 

In the Nov. 1956 elections, New York state voters cast about 
4.340.000 votes for Dwight D. Eisenhower for president, as 
against about 2,750,000 votes for Adlai E. Stevenson. The lat- 
ter’s total included about 280,000 Liberal party votes. Attorney 
General Jacob K. Javits was elected to the U.S. senate, defeating 
his Democratic opponent, Mayor Robert F. Wagner of New 
York city, by about 400,000 votes. 

Twenty-six Republicans were elected to the U.S. house of 
representatives from New York state, and 17 Democrats and 
Democrat-Liberals. 

During its 1956 session the legislature authorized a $500,000,- 
ooo bond issue to finance highway construction. 

_ This was approved in the general election. Governor Har- 
riman also approved a $126,000,000 highway program to make 
full use of available state and federal highway funds. Assisted 
by the new federal highway bill, the state planned to boost its 
annual highway construction program still further to $300,000,- 
000 to $350,000,000 a year. Another significant measure approved 


(D. Hn.) 
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by the legislature was a bill making it compulsory for automobi 
owners to hold at least $10,000-$20,000 personal liability i 
surance and $5,000 property damage, or proof of financial r 
sponsibility, before they could obtain 1957 registration plates. — 

The governor and legislature also approved abatements in th 
state tax on personal incomes, New York’s largest single revenu 
source. Taxpayers were allowed to deduct 15% of the first $1 
of tax to be paid and 10% of the next $200, to a maximum 
$35. 

New York state, which spends a third of its budget for edu- 
cation, substantially increased state education aid to communi 
ties. Such payments would total approximately $504,000,0 
during the 1957-58 fiscal year, or about $83,000,000 more than 
in 1956-57. Teachers were granted a higher minimum state-wide 
salary schedule. Another measure allotted $100,000 to the state 
education department to set up experimental programs in closed. 
circuit educational television. 

To assist in the construction of middle income housing, th 
legislature authorized a $100,000,000 bond issue, which, however, 
was defeated in the 1956 general election. 

The sugar maple tree (Acer saccharum) was declared the of 
ficial state tree by act of the legislature. 4 

Work on the St. Lawrence seaway and power projects in nort 
ern New York continued. Completion of the seaway, expected 
1959, would open a new coast line for ocean commerce along th 
St. Lawrence river and the Great Lakes. Power delivery was ex- 
pected in 1958. The state power authority contracted to sel 
108,000 kw. of St. Lawrence river power to the state of Vermont 
33,000 kw. to Plattsburg, N.Y., and 11,000 kw. to the U.S. ai 
force base at Plattsburg. 

The U.S. Atomic Energy commission licensed the Consolidated 
Edison company of New York to construct one of the nation’s 
largest power reactors. The $55,000,000 power station, to 
built at Indian Point on the Hudson river, 24 mi. N. of New 
York city, would develop 236,000 kw. of power. 

Rock slides at Niagara falls on June 7 demolished the Schoel 
kopf station of the Niagara Mohawk corporation, largest powe 
pliant in the Niagara river gorge. The slides were attributed t 
seepage of water from points above the falls into rock crevices. 

The United States Merchant Marine academy at Kings Point, 
L.I., was made a permanent federal institution after two decades 
of operation. 

Congress changed the name of Bedloe’s Island in New York 
harbour to Liberty Island in tribute to its famous occupant, the 
Statue of Liberty. } 


Education—New York educational institutions held classes for approxi- 
mately 3,430,000 students in the 1954-55 school year. Public schools ac- 
commodated a total of 2,400,000, enrolling 1,500,000 children throug 
grade 6 and 900,000 in grades 7 through 12. Private and parochial schools 
enrolled approximately 604,000 elementary pupils and 101,000 secondary 
school students. Enrolment in universities, colleges and other institutions 
of higher learning in the state in the fall of 1055 totalled 325,370. ‘ 
: The State University of New York, established in 1948, has administra 
tive jurisdiction over 26 state-supported institutions of higher education. 
Special state schools include rr community colleges, 141 schools of nursing, 
3 institutes for the blind and 7 for the deaf. 7 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Approximately 1,300,000 persons were given assistance, care or service 
at public expense in New York state during 1955. Expenditures for public 


$112,000,000, the state share $154,000,000 and the local share $250,000,- 
ooo. In addition, about 2,600,000 persons received assistance or care from 
private institutions or agencies (such as Community Chests, etc.) unde 
the supervision of the state department of social welfare. i ‘ 

In the fiscal year April 1, 1955, to March 31, 1956, the average yearly 
decks He the Pe oe 17 correctional institutions was approximately 
19,000, an e estimated average cost i 
age g of care and maintenance per person 

The state maintains 27 institutions to provide car ; 
the mentally ill, mental defectives and einteptied Pactiitice wach a 
pitals, six schools for mental defectives, a colony for epileptics, the New 
York State Psychiatric institute for research and teaching and the Syrac se 
Psychopathic hospital for observation and temporary treatment of mental 
patients. Care and treatment of these patients in 1956-57 was estimated te 
cost $116,400,000. The state also operates four “after-care” clinics wher 
patients can be treated after being released from hospitals. 

Communications.—The final link in the New York State Thruway was 


apleted in Aug. 1956. The Thruway now extends 427 mi fr Tork 
y to Buffalo. The State’s network of highways included iiore ed ae 
) mi. of improved roads in 1956. Of these, approximately 1,200 mi. were 
the interstate system, 14,000 mi. in the state system, 18,000 mi. in 
nty systems, 54,000 mi. in town systems and 16,000 mi. in cities and 
ages. 
hirty-six railroads operate a total of 7,500 mi. of single track within 
state. Motor vehicles registered in the state in 1955 totalled 4,807,747 
luding 3,895,841 passenger cars, 489,140 trucks, 209,185 suburban 
icles, 18,204 buses, 24,583 taxis and 136,867 trailers 
New York state had 272 landing facilities, including 224 airports, 38 
)plane bases and ro heliports, in 1956. The airports included 45 munici- 
ly owned, 168 privately owned and rx military bases. 
uring 1955 the four New York city metropolitan airports—New York 
ernational at Idlewild (largest airport in the world), LaGuardia, New- 
and Teterboro—handled a total of-10,852,914 air passengers. The four 
pets also handled 302,365,500 lb. of air cargo and 86,456,300 lb. of 
rmail. 
ganking and Finance.—At the end of 1955, 641 banks with total resources 
$61,660,274,000 and deposits of $55,069,816,000 were operating in 
vw York state. In addition, there were 235 savings and loan associations 
th about $2,900,000,000 total assets and $2,499,791,000 due private 
reholders. 
btate income during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1956, for the gen- 
| and capital construction funds totalled $1,368,600,000. Total outgo 
m these funds was $1,314,600,000. The excess of income over outgo, 
|,000,000, was transferred to the capital construction fund, which thus 
| a usable balance of $163,400,000. Fifty-seven per cent of the state’s 
‘eral fund expenditures was allocated to local units of government in 
‘form of aid for schools, welfare, highways, health and other operations. 
- remaining 43% paid for the operations of the 19 state departments, 
se commissions and agencies, 60 state correctional and health institu- 
as and 29 state colleges, as well as the legislature, courts and highway 
‘ntenance. Tax stabilization reserve funds aggregated $145,700,000 on 
Wirch 31, 1956, while the state debt totalled $675,600,000. 
Agriculture.—Cash receipts from farm marketings of agricultural prod- 
5 in 1955 were $806,043,000. The 1954 total was $811,320,000. In 
ition, government payments to farmers in 1955 were $4,486,000, com- 
red with $3,753,000 the previous year. Cattle sold for meat were valued 
$52,242,000, and sale of milk and other dairy products in 1955 amounted 
386,896,000. The total acreage of principal crops harvested in 1955, 
uding orchards and vineyards, was 5,476,000. 
The value of livestock and poultry on farms as of Jan. 1, 1956, was 
44,671,000. There were 2,288,000 head of cattle in the state, 12,085,000 
Ytkens, 62,000 horses and mules, 157,000 hogs and 156,000 sheep. Tur- 
§S raised totalled 848,000. 


Table |.—Principal Crops of New York 


Indicated Average 

Crop 1956 1955 1945-55 
WEED tenis istic’ « lel eo 6 elie) Ye 33,408,000 34,105,000 27,688,000 
MEU, 6 @ «© 0 s 0 © © 6 © 8,940,000 10,075,000 10,613,000 
BMUO TE eric colle Nlel se fells ole 24,725,000 28,741,000 25,869,000 
Mp, DUs 2 + © 0 0 2 © #8 0 © 2,412,000 2,412,000 2,382,000 
ME TONS Tete eo ene el e's) 0! ce 5,369,000 5,196,000 5,747,000 
ws. dry (100-lb. bags) . .- ~~ 1,434,000 954,000 1,394,000 
Woeans for beans, bu... 2. 85,000 80,000 96,000 
MOS) Dicer is bio: Police¥l cxre se sgeaie ae 18,762,000 18,455,000 18,520,000 
WERIDUle s e186 6 2 se 6 6 8 13,500,000 19,700,000 14,761,000 
MEEBS;, DU. siis elle ee ls Seis eis 1,030,000 1,400,000 1,310,000 
MEU GH leiicalis, (41 vel.s\ 0. eins c 470,000 700,000 478,000 
PEG TONS crcl) cir! ahi oleic Tells t's 110,000 88,500 63,160 
Wmles, TONS. . 2 6 6 ow we ww 16,900 37,800 23,010 
me sugar, Ib. 2 2 2. © © 6 6 oo 31,000 37,000 40,000 
Mesyrup, gal. . « « « «+ « « 382,000 461,000 402,000 


curce: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


fhe U.S. census of agriculture in 1955 placed the number of farms in 
z York state at 105,714. The estimated average value of land and 
idings per farm was $15,179. 

denufacturing.—In 1954 the state’s manufacturing firms added $14,149,- 
«@0o in value to the raw and semifinished materials they purchased for 
cessing, compared with $9,655,859,000 in 1947, according to the US: 
eau of the census. The state has 430 of the 453 separate industrial cate- 
Pes recognized by the U.S. bureau of the census. : 
+ terms of value (1953 figures), New York state produces approxi- 
‘ely 67% of the country’s total output of women’s dresses, coats and 
eses, 94% of women’s furs and 41% of men’s and boys’ tailored clothes. 
state leads all others in the apparel, printing and publishing, paper 


Table Il._—Principal Industries of New York 


Value Value 
added by added by 

All Salaries manu- manu- 

employees and wages facture facture 
Product 1954 1954 lin 000s) 1954 tin 000s) eh Pr 

i d products ... 151,141 $621,001 $1,369,415 1,240, 
; Sera cnoaock, DE cigs coro 66,761 234,773 417,793 453,334 
Jharel and related products . . 380,009 1,198,669 1,963,141 2,126,938 

ts (except 

ia. ay ies S ° : celine 17,994 59,587 93,261 anes 
(ture and fixtures. . + « «© « 37,987 146,131 249,195 ee 
er and allied products. . ~ - 64,187 261,175 471,780 oye 
ring and publishing industries .- 170,969 831,709 1,589,768 Vee 
Wnicals and allied products . - 67,818 304,959 867,140 en. 
Hleum and coal products. - - 6,008 28,994 50,789 prey 
Weer products. . . . + + © « 9,900 40,520 60,545 SoS 
Wher and leather products. . - 61,031 180,654 271,531 Bo anise 
2, clay, glass products. « + « 40,152 165,891 321,345 ey 
ey motel industries. . . . - 74,892 939,148 614,228 792,067 
<icated metal products. . + - 96,949 402,529 682,548 s es 
ihinery (except electrical). . - 148,633 685,683 1,188,086 Le, 
irical machinery . . + + «© & 126,415 524,198 936,408  oatake 
Deed produc: . Maeda 3867882 oreo © 745446 

Ih d related products. .» B , ’ ’ 
; iy (a caitouures ert 66, 501 642,788 1,097,797 1,100,115 


lource: U.S, Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufactures, preliminary report. 
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Table Ill.— Mineral Production of New York 


(In short tons, except as noted) 


: 1953 1954 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
UCTS Saks S-Ni oct cen $1 86,868,000 $192,764,000t 

Cement (bbI.) . . . . . . 14,965,000 39,388,000 14,497,000 38,861,000 
Clays. PS Gor 0 MAMBO G TOPS 961,000 1,303,000 1,199,000 1,494,000 
Coke* sian. aie site! of s) k4,590/000 69,907,000 3,579,000 52,686,000 
Emery. . Ges A ORS 11,000 144,000 10,000 132,000 
GY BSUS <uscuhe Recs et es 987,000 3,507,000 1,134,000 4,005,000 
Ferroalloys* Teel ethan ae 268,000 71,735,000 171,000 46,984,000 
tron NG 2 Cad ebtiotoike 3,825,000 36,346,000 3,139000 31,707,000 
Iron, pig® «2... « « « 4,698,000 237,030,000 3,589,000 181,610,000 
LOG sca eateuen ae a me 1,000 376,000 1,000 25,000 
Natural gas (thousand cu.ft.) 2,347,000 742,000 2,598,000 847,000 
Petroleum (bbl.) . . . . . 3,800,000 16,260,000 3,257,000 11,140,000 
Salt. aareirenuel Ceieie rele 35329;000) 17,351,000 3,413,000 22,754,000 
Sand and gravel . . . . . 22,531,000 23,494,000 30,082,000 29,756,000 
Slatens. s) eee eee . 114,000 1,733,000 115,000 1,742,000 
Stone Merb pepo ey ciy-) 2 115.962'000 25,251,000 19,410,000 31,426,000 
Valet cA crc mearestouls oc aoe 156,000 941,000 2 § 

Lincs ted Levees Po Rebvet ts 52,000 11,852,000 53,000 11,491,000 
Other minerals . AaYStr 50 8,180,000 She 9,941,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


and paper products and furniture industries. It produces 67% of the value 
of photographic equipment manufactured in the nation. The state is also 
noted as a producer of food products, chemicals, leather goods, optical in- 
struments and lenses, millinery, children’s wear, scientific instruments, 
dolls, costume jewelry and office machines. 

As of June 1955, 571,900 business firms were operating in New York 
state. There were 5,907,000 persons employed in the state in 1955, exclu- 
sive of agricultural workers, proprietors, domestics and personnel of the 
armed forces, a gain of about 1,700,000 since 1939. 

During 1955 the state of New York certified unemployment insurance 
claims totalling $222,394,827. On Dec. 31, 1955, the New York state un- 
employment insurance trust fund had a balance of $1,273,105,385. 

CES MES Dice) 

Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
minerals produced in New York in 1953 and 1954 whose values exceeded 
$100,000. In 1954 New York was first among the states in output of ilmen- 
ite and in output of muscovite block and film mica, second in cement 
shipments and petroleum asphalt sales and in salt output (17% of the 
national total of salt), third in sand and gravel and in slate, fourth in iron 
ore output. The state rated 18th in the value of its mineral output, with 
1.38% of the U.S. total. 


New York Cit The mid-1956 estimate of the population 

LE of New York city was 8,074,000 (1950 
census, 7,891,957). This figure represented a small decline from 
a year previously, which may have been accounted for by a 
corresponding increase in neighbouring suburban communities. 
The area of the city is 315.1 sq.mi. 

Recognizing the fact that the metropolitan area had grown to 
include towns, villages and cities as far away as 50 mi., whose 
residents travel to New York to work, to shep or for recreation, 
the New York city administration of Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
instituted a metropolitan regional conference. This association 
of officials of all the affected localities was formed to consider 
problems, such as water supply, air pollution, traffic and trans- 
portation, common to the entire metropolitan area and to work 
together to effect their solution. 

The expense budget for the 1956-57 fiscal year continued to 
rise, setting a new high at $1,853,795,103. Among the expendi- 
tures was the appropriation of $4,012,962 for the New York 
city youth board to expand its program for combating juvenile 
delinquency. The board co-ordinates the activities of private and 
governmental agencies and sends trained workers into neighbour- 
hoods that show a high incidence of juvenile crime to direct 
the energies of these young persons into productive channels. 
In areas where the youth board activities were intensified, the 
incidence of juvenile delinquency during the year rose only 
3%, less than half the rise in other areas. 

The first commercial heliport of New York city was opened, 
and plans were formulated for a regional network of such facili- 
ties. Initially, flights would carry mail and cargo to and from the 
three airports serving the city, with passenger flights to follow. 

By way of strengthening the city’s position as the commercial 
and financial centre of the nation, New York saw the opening of 
two buildings devoted entirely to industry promotion. They 
were the Trade Show building and the Coliseum, which during 
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the year accommodated 76 conventions, expositions and trade 
shows. 

Two historic landmarks underwent changes. The name of Bed- 
loe’s Island, in the harbour of NeweYork, was changed by act of 
congress to Liberty Island, considered a more appropriate name 
for the site of the Statue of Liberty; and City hall, after two 
years of renovation at a cost of more than $2,000,000, was re- 
dedicated with ceremonies reminiscent of the years 1803-12, 
when the building was first erected. 

For a while Broadway seemed to be losing its distinction as the 
city’s centre of the lively arts. A repertory group performed 
Shakespeare under the stars in an amphitheatre overlooking the 
East river. Classical and popular concerts could be heard in sev- 
eral parks. Opera, the classics and new works of little-known 
authors flourished in Greenwich Village, along Second avenue 
and in other outlying districts. But Broadway offered the most 
distinguished array of new plays in many years, the best of 
which was My Fair Lady, a musical adaptation of George 
Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion. 

In baseball, a “subway” series was played between the New 
York Yankees and the Brooklyn Dodgers, from which the New 
York Yankees emerged as world champions. (W. R. PR.) 


EncycLop“p1A BRITANNICA Fitms.—Arteries of New York City 
(1952); New York City (1955); Northeastern States, 2nd ed. (1955); 


Story of a City: New York (1955). 
New Zealan A realm of the Commonwealth of Nations 
* in the South Pacific, New Zealand proper 
comprises the large North and South Islands, and Stewart, 
Chatham and other minor isiands. Dependencies: (1) island 
territories (Tokelau Islands and Cook and associated islands) ; 
(2) Ross (antarctic) dependency; (3) Western Samoa (trust 
territory). Area: New Zealand proper 103,740 sq.mi.; island 
territories 19 sq.mi.; Ross dependency about 175,000 sq.mi.; 
Western Samoa 1,131 sq.mi. Pop. (1951 census): New Zealand 
proper 1,939,472, including 115,676 Maoris; island territories 
21,205 (including 15,079 in Cook Islands); Western Samoa 
(1954 est.) 94,128. Pop. of New Zealand proper (195€ prelim. 
census): 2,172,350 (including 135,015 Maoris); island terri- 
tories (1955 est.) 23,000. Language: English; Maori (a Poly- 
nesian language). Religion: Christian (Anglican 37.5%, 
Presbyterian 23%, Roman Catholic 13.6%, Methodist 8%, Bap- 
tist 1.7%). Chief cities (1951 census, 1953 est. in parentheses) : 
Wellington (cap.) 120,072 (126,500); Auckland 127,406 (131,- 
400); Christchurch 123,548 (126,600); Dunedin 69,829 (71,- 
000); Hutt 44,474 (46,600). Queen, Elizabeth II; governor 
general in 1956, Lieut. Gen. Sir Willoughby Norrie; prime min- 
ister, Sidney George Holland. 
History.—New Zealand’s economy continued to expand with 
a steady growth of population and employment during 1956. Both 
production and trade increased considerably but inflationary 
pressures continued to cause balance of payment problems. 
Factory production rose by 10.4% in volume. Total farm 
production increased by 2%, largely because of extra productiv- 
ity as the result of aerial top-dressing of pastures with fertilizers. 
Increased production was accompanied by an increase of exports. 
Total receipts for the year ended June 30 were the highest on 
record at £319,600,000. The export value of wool was £94,100,- 
000, butter and cheese, £75,100,000, meat £71,600,000. The 
United Kingdom was again the biggest customer for these prod- 
ucts but there was a noticeable increase in exports to European 
countries, mainly France and Germany. 
In the financial field the gross capital investment totalled 
ee nels a the year’s increase 
1%. or private imports totalled £238,600,- 
ooo for the year 1955-56. The primary problem of the economy 


was the excess demand for the available resources of labour 


NEW ZEALAND 


and materials. The government met the situation by monetary 
and fiscal measures reinforced by physical controls on imports 
instalment buying, as well as by raising loans and encouraging 
savings, viz., by an internal conversion loan of £50,000,000 and ¢ 
£10,000,000 loan on the London market. A question of some 
concern to the export market was the disposal of U.S. surplus 
farm products and strong representations were made from time 
to time at the highest government levels. The monetary commis- 
sion’s report was issued in April. It concluded that no radical 
reform was needed in the financial structure of the country 
but did recommend a number of ways in which the administration 
of monetary, banking and credit systems could be improved. ~ 

The budget recommended no major changes; for the yeai 
ended June 30 it showed an over-all deficit of £5,200,000 in the 
country’s overseas transactions. The government capital progran 
for the year ending March 1957 was estimated at £78,700,000 
The Consolidated fund showed estimated receipts of £204,100, 
ooo, and expenditure of £200,400,000. 

In external relations the Sudan was formally recognized, as 
were Tunisia and Morocco later. Emphasizing the growing im- 
portance of Pacific affairs to New Zealand, a commissioner fo; 
southeast Asia was appointed in April and also accredited t 
Thailand. The minister of external affairs, T. N. Macdonale 
attended a meeting of the Southeast Asia Treaty organizati 
at Karachi in March. The prime minister, S. G. Holland, visite 
Australia in February, when trade and defense problems were 
discussed. He also visited Japan, the United States and Canada 
on the way to the meeting of commonwealth prime ministers in 
London in June. When the Suez canal crisis occurred Ney 
Zealand was represented at the London conference by T. N 
Macdonald. When Britain and France intervened in Egypt full 
confidence was expressed by the prime minister in the intentions 
of the United Kingdom in moving forces into the canal zone. 
United Nations’ proposal for a police force was welcomed and 
New Zealand was among the first to offer a contribution. During 
the year the “Royalist,” one of the world’s most modern and 
powerful cruisers, was added to the New Zealand navy. 

One of the main items in legislation was reciprocity in social 
security with the United Kingdom. Other items of interest were 
a search for oil on the east coast of the North Island, and the 
start made with the building of the Auckland harbour bridge, th 
culmination of 20 years’ effort. (A. T. Cr@ 

_ Education.—Schools (1953): primary (including Maori, private, district 
high and intermediate schools or departments) 2,373, pupils 359,537 
teachers 10,685; secondary (including secondary departments of distric 
high and combined secondary-technical schools, and 30 technical schools) 
285, pupils 67,478, teachers 3,357; vocational 33, pupils 20,106; part-ti 
vocational centres 157, students 30,637; pupils in correspondence scho 
(for isolated areas) primary 1,645, secondary 482, technical 1,757. Teache 
training colleges (1953) 5, students 2,354. University of New Zealan 
(4 constituent colleges and 2 associated agricultural colleges), students 
(Oct. 1955) 4,823. ; 

Finance and Banking.— Monetary unit: New Zealand pound, at par witl 
the pound sterling (=2.80 U.S. dollars). Budget (consolidated fund 
1955-56 actual): revenue £N.Z. 197,433,000, expenditure £N.Z. 193,282," 
000; (1956-57 : est.) revenue £N.Z. 204,100,000, expenditure £N.Z. 
198,316,000. Social security fund (1955-56; 1956-57 est. in parentheses): 
revenue £N.Z, 74,111,000 (£N.Z. 76,500,000), expenditure £N.Z. 72,88 
ooo (EN.Z. 75,431,000). Total public debt (March 31, 1955) £N.Z. 730, 
084,000, of which £N.Z. 99,880,000 domiciled in London. Curre 
circulation (Feb. 1955) £N.Z. 64,000,000, (Feb. 1956) £N.Z. 65,400,0 
Deposit money (Feb. 1955) £N.Z. 251,400,000, (Feb. 1956) £N.Z. 2 
900,000. Gold and foreign exchange (reserve bank March 1955) U.S 
$225,000,000, (March 1956) U.S. $192,000,000. ; 

Foreign Trade.—(1955) Imports £N.Z. 287,100,000, exports £N.Z. 25 
600,000. Main sources of imports: U.K. 55%; Australia 12%; other s 
ling area 7%; U.S. and Canada 12%; continental European Payme 
Union countries. Main destinations of exports: U.K. 7%; continental E.P 
11%; Australia and other sterling area 6%; U.S. and Canada 9%. Mai 
exports: wool 36%; butter 20%; lamb 17%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (March 1953): 124,000 km., 
which 88,740 km. formed roads. Licensed motor vehicles (Sept. 1955): 
passenger 373,817, commercial 107,784. Railways (1954): 45,700 kms 
freight, ton-km. (April 1955-56) 1,872,000,000. Shipping: merchant ves 
sels of 100 gross tons and more (July 1955) 160; total tonnage 230,879: 
Air transport (1954): passenger-km, 238,752,000; cargo, ton-km. 7,388; 


400. Telephones (March 1955) 496,293. Licensed radio receivers (Marcel 
1956) 516,800. : 


Agriculture——Main crops (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses): 
heat 79,000 (112,000) ; barley 43,000 (45,000); oats 31,000 (29 000). 
iscellaneous production (metric tons, OS 4s) LOSS in) parentheses): 
tatoes 154,000 (168,000); dry peas 24,000 (26,000); tobacco 2 400 
t,900). Livestock (Sept. 1955): cattle 5;924,000; sheep 39,500 000: 
pbrs€s 160,000; pigs 689,000. Food production (metric tons 1954): beef 
£4,800; mutton and lamb 364,800; pork 39,600; (1955) butter 196,800; 
neese 96,000; milk (1952-53) 5,342,000. Wool production, clean basis 
955) 144,000 (138,000 metric tons in 1954), ; + 
Industry.—Fuel and power (1955): coal 804,000 metric tons: lignite 
776,000 metric tons; manufactured gas 147,600,000 cu.m.: electricity 
*xcluding industrial generation) 4,032,000,000 kw.hr. Production (metric 
S, 1954): tungsten ore 18; superphosphates (April 1953-54) 727,000; 
od pulp (mechanical) 54,000; (chemical) 21,000; sawn softwood 
[40,000 cu.m.; cement (1955) 410,400. 
| 


jicaragua A Central American republic, Nicaragua is situ- 
» ated between Honduras on the north and Costa 
tica on the south. Area: 57,143 sq.mi., of which 3,475 sq.mi. is 
fter. Pop.: (1950 census) 1,057,023; (1955 est.) 1,261,000, 
apital: Managua, pop. (1950 census) 109,352. Other large cities 
pe Chinandega, 13,146; Granada, 21,035; Leén, 30,544; Masaya. 
0.743; and Matagalpa, 10,323. Language: Spanish. Religion: 
oman Catholic. President in 1956: Gen. Anastasio Somoza: 
iting chief of state from Sept. 29, Luis Somoza Debayle. 
il History.—In Feb. 1956, Pres. Anastasio Somoza declared his 
Wailability for renomination as the Liberal party candidate for 
pesident during the 1957-1963 term. The constitution had been 
vised earlier to sanction re-election. In March the president 
‘~gan an earnest campaign; in April he promised free elections: 
May some political prisoners were released; and in June the 
ngress acted favourably on his proposal for liberalized regula- 
pns governing libel and other press difficulties. 
‘Two plots to kill the president were uncovered during the first 
lf of the year. In May two youths were intercepted as they 
turned to Nicaragua from Mexico. In June arrests involved 
free men, most important of whom was Hernan Robleto, direc- 
r of Managua’s La Flecha. 
Che Liberal party convened on Sept. 20 at Leon to select the 
esident once more as standard bearer. The candidate, while 
‘culating among his adherents at a celebration on the following 
kit, was shot four times by a youth. The assassin was killed 
mediately by guards. Efforts to save the president’s life were 
Wiisted by Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower, who ordered U.S. army 
geons to Nicaragua. They sent Somoza by air to the Panama 
‘nal Zone Gorgas hospital, but he died on Sept. 29, thus ending 
20-year rule over Nicaragua. 
ollowing the shooting a state of siege was declared. Luis 
moza Debayle, the older son and first designate took over the 
ties of chief of state. He assumed responsibility without in- 
ent. The national guard, under West Point graduate Anastasio 
moza Jr., jailed a considerable number of suspected Somoza 
einies but was faced with no organized opposition. Apparently 
4}: assassin had acted independently. The heir apparent, Luis, 
's nominated in October to be the Liberal party presidential 
adidate in the election set for Feb. 1957. 
he Nicaraguan Institute of Social Security was faced with 
merous complaints from both employers and employees that 
- contributions schedule was too high. The agency, created in 
ke.-1955, was 25% state supported. Other funds came from an 
hessment upon employers of 8% of total wages. Employees paid 
5, of their wages. The employers’ contribution was to provide 
-the-job accident insurance; the workers paid for other dis- 
lity, funeral and survivor benefits coverage. No unemploy- 
nt insurance was provided for. The International Bank for 
construction and Development lent $3,200,000 to improve the 
t of Corinto. The loan raised to $21,400,000 the agency’s sup- 
t to Nicaraguan economic development. 


See also ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES.) (R. Hv.) 


ducation.—In 1953 there were 1,765 State elementary schools, 6 normal 
oolg, 39 secondary schools, 6 professional schools, 1,727 mixed eee 

rural) schools, 49 other schools and 1 university (Léon) with a tota 
14,899 teachers and 123,832 pupils. About 65% of the population is 


eS a Se 
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illiterate. 


Finance.—The monetary unit is the cordoba, valued during 1956 at 14.18 
cents U.S. currency, official rate, and on June 30, 1956, at 12.9 cents 
curb rate. The national budget for the fiscal year 1956-57 (July 1—June 30) 
totalled 264,754,497 cordobas. The public debt (Dec. 31, 1955) was 
51,497,260 cordobas, of which 33,842,779 coérdobas was external. Currency 
in circulation (May 31, 1956) totalled 115,500,000 cordobas; demand 
deposits, 152,700,000 cérdobas. The retail food price index (Managua) 
stood at 121 in April 1956 (1953=100). 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1955 totalled $80,022,000; im- 
ports, $69,646,000, Leading exports were cotton (39%), coffee (35%), 
gold (10%), timber (4%) and cottonseed (4%); leading imports, machin- 
ery and apparatus (16%), vehicles and parts (14%), chemicals and drugs 
(13%) and food products (8%). Leading customers were the U.S. (37%), 
Germany (16%), Japan (13%), the Netherlands (13%) and the U.K. 
(8%); leading suppliers, the U.S. (65%), Germany (6%), the Netherlands 
Antilles (6%), the U.K. (3%) and Panama (3%). 

In 1953 there were 235 mi. of main line railway and (1950) 445 mi. of 
surfaced highways. On Jan. 1, 1955, there were 4,078 automobiles, 2,302 
trucks and 302 buses. Telephones (Jan. 1, 1955) numbered about 3,600, 
none of which was automatic. Radios numbered about 16,000 in Tose ; 

Agriculture.-—Exports in 1955 included cotton 48,465 short tons, coffee 
310,000 bags of 132 lb. each, bananas 469,919 stems, cottonseed 70,760 
short tons, sesame 11,055,000 lb., ipecacuanha 33,624 lb., live cattle 
20,775 head, timber 37,347,000 bd.ft. Preliminary production estimates 
for 1955-56 included cotton 160,000 bales of 500 lb. gross weight, coffee 
476,000 bags, rice 75,000,000 lb. Cattle (1954) numbered 1,200,000. 


Minerals.—In 1955, 229,601 troy oz. of gold were exported, 
(J. W. Mw.) 

Nickel World production of nickel, given in Table I, in- 
* creased in 1955 chiefly because of expansion in the 
Canadian industry. Tables I and II are based on U.S. bureau of 


mines data. 
Table |.— World Mine Production of Nickel 


(In short tons) 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

Canada Soom 5 ° 137,903, “140,559. 143,693)" “1161,279 5 9117-4581 
Cobaitey stcien center con eees eat 8,924 13,844 14,545 15,138 
BilOnd acdc) alts, ce) so. 2 65 309 89 134 
New Caledonia . ...- 4,600 9,900 13,100 13,000 19,500 
SouthvAtricay) so) re) e) sks 1,254 1,444 1,891 202 2,598 
United States . . 2. 2. = « 756 633 602 831 3,807 

Total (excl. U.S.S.R.) 145,000 162,000 174,000 192,000 216,000 


United States.—Production of nickel greatly increased when 
the new plant at Riddle, Ore., began producing in Jan. 1955. 
In 1956, 54,035 tons was consumed in the first eight months. 


Table Il.—Nickel Supply in the United States 


(In short tons) 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Prodyction . « « » = 756 633 602 2,006 3,807 
Secondary recovery .- 8,602 7,749 8,352 8,600 11,500 
Importsaiie use em etes 101,620 118,372 131,685 144,100 143,696 
Nickel content... . 93,116 108,850 118,737 131,784 142,598 
Exports*{i. © © . 4,622 6,941 15,168 14,245 20,596 
Consumption .« «..« - 86,416 101,397 105,681 94,733 101,929 


*Includes gross weight (not nickel content) of ore, matte, oxide, alloys and scrap. 
+Due to changes in classification, 1952-54 data are not strictly comparable to earlier 
years, 


Canada.—About 15 mines supply nickel ore to five companies 
which refine it and provide the principal part of the world’s 
nickel production. About two-thirds of Canada’s nickel output 
in exported to the United States. 

Cuba.—Methods were improved for beneficiating the ore used 
at the U.S. government-owned nickel plant at Nicaro. In 1955 
the output was 593 tons more than in 1954. 

Philippine Republic.—Nickel-bearing ore reserves on Nonoc 
Island, estimated at 29,000,000 tons of ferruginous laterite and 
serpentine containing 1.38% nickel, received special attention 
in 1955. (F.. E. HS BBM) 


Niger: sce FRENCH UNION; FRENCH WEST AFRICA. 


. . This British dependent country in West Africa is 
Nigeria. bounded west, north and east by French African 
territories and south by the Atlantic ocean. Historically, it com- 
prises a coastal colony (1,381 sq.mi.), a protectorate (337,788 
sq.mi.) and Cameroons under United Kingdom trusteeship (34,- 
o81 sq.mi.), the northwest part of former German Kamerun; but 
it is administered as a federation of three semiautonomous re- 
gions, a quasi-federal territory (Southern Cameroons) and the 
federal capital territory of Lagos. Areas and populations are as 
follows: 
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Western Region—In Dee, 


tee ) iid 85 est.) Governor Premier heat f bl ; 

373,250 32,780,000 Sir James Robertson * — 1955 the house $ assem y 

Waders: Beet eh st beh & 45,376 6,400,000 Sir John Rankine i ©. Awolowo adopted a resolution demands 
are region 281,782¢ 17,800,000 Sir Bryan Sharwood-Smith Sardauna of Sokoto 

AS ty a a 29,484 7,500,000 R. D. S. Stapledon N. Azikiwe ing full regional self- “gOveriay 

Saeed tn ER esa 780,000 _E. J. Gibbons a oe, 4 

outhern Cameroons. « + «+ « * 97 300,000 on a aay 3 ee es he a ; 


o:, of 6 16 © hay e 


Lagos, fed. cap 
*Governor general, Federation of Nigeria. 


Tribal groups Saat census); Hausa (17.8%) and Hausa- 
speaking Fulani (9.8%), mainly in the Northern region; Ibo 
(17.5%), mainly in the Eastern region and Southern Cameroons; 
Yoruba (16.2%), mainly in the Western region. Religion: Mos- 
lem (north); pagan (south) ; Christianity widespread among the 
educated. Capitals (pop., 1952-53 census): Lagos (federal) 
267,407; Ibadan (Western region) 459,196; Kaduna (Northern 
region) 38,794; Enugu (Eastern region) 62,764; Buea (Southern 
Cameroons) 3,009. Chief towns (pop., 1952-53 census): Og- 
bomosho 139,535; Kano 130,173; Oshogbo 122,728; Ife 110,- 
790; Iwo 100,006. 

History.—The visit of Queen Elizabeth II and the duke of 
Edinburgh (Jan. 28-Feb. 17, 1956) was hailed throughout Ni- 
geria with unprecedented scenes of enthusiasm. 

In Dec. 1955 the federal government received a grant of 
£1,500,000 made available under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare act, for improving the federal trunk road system, and in 
April 1956 announced proposals for a federal naval force. In 
May it placed contracts in Great Britain worth £4,200,000 for 
the supply of telephone and telecommunication equipment. 


rie, ost haat Sek 


NIGERIAN NATIVES Waleceitng Queen Elizabet 
during their visit to the British colony in 1956 


h Il and the duke of Edinburgh 


{Including Northern part of Cameroons trust. 


tCommissioner. 


two ministers resigned their. 
portfolios and membership of the Action group following dis- 
agreement with the premier, Chief O. Awolowo, whom they 
accused of dictatorship. In May the premier announced the dis- 
solution of the house of assembly, and elections took place on 
May 26 when the Action group was returned with a reduced 
majority. 

Eastern Region.—On July 17 the premier, N. Azikiwe, an ; 
nounced that he contemplated resigning as a result of a disagree- 
ment with the governor, Sir Bryan Sharwood-Smith, over the 
alleged investment of funds in the African Continental bank that 
he had founded, and on July 24 the secretary of state for th 
colonies, A. T. Lennox-Boyd, announced that he would appoint 
a tribunal of inquiry under the chairmanship of Sir Stafford 
Foster-Sutton, chief justice of the federation, to investigate the 
dispute. The crisis thus induced resulted in the postponement of. 
the constitutional conference scheduled to open in London in 
mid-September. It was hoped it would be held in Jan. 1957. An- 
nouncements were made that grants totalling £2,283,900 from 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds had been received for 
rural water supplies, regional roads and bridges, and that in pur- 
suance of the Nigerianization policy there were more Nigerians 
than expatriates in senior service posts. 

Northern Region.—It was announced in Dec. 1955 that the 
Nigerian Railway corporation was to extend rail facilities to 
link Maiduguri, Bauchi and Lafia at a cost of £18,000,000. A 
grant of £3,450,000 was made from Colonial Development oe 
Welfare funds for class B trunk roads to supplement the main 
trunk system, and a similar grant of £1,300,000 was received t 
ward a £1,950,000 scheme for rural water supplies. In May the 
Northern Peoples Congress party (the government party) de 
clared it would ask for regional self-government by 1959 at the 
London conference. Elections to the enlarged house of assembly 
in November resulted in the return of the N.P.C. party with an 
overwhelming majority. (W. H. Is.) : 


Education._—Schools (1955): primary school pupils, approximately r ,500,- 
000; secondary schools 84. Institutions of higher education four, including 
University college of Ibadan with 4o5 students. 

Finance and Trade——Monetary unit: West African pound (£W.A. i= 
sterling =U.S. $2.80). Budget (1954-55): revenue £54,272,000, expen 
ture £52,419,000. Foreign trade (1955): imports £135,800,000, exports. 
£132,000,000. Main exports: peanuts, cocoa, hides, palm oil and kernaay 


cotton, timber, bananas. 
Nixon, Richard MilhOUS {220° as vn se Tana 
dent, was born on Jan. g at 
Yorba Linda, Calif., near Los Angeles. He was educated at W hit- 
tier college, Whee Calif., and at Duke university, Durham 
N.C., and practiced law for Wee years at Whittier. After a 7 
months in Washington, D.C., as attorney for the Office of Enea 
gency Management (Jan.—Aug. 1942), Nixon was commissioned 
a lieutenant, junior grade, in the U.S. navy. He saw service in 
the South Pacific and by the time of his discharge in 1946 had 
been promoted to lieutenant commander. In Nov. 1946 he was 
elected to the U.S. house of representatives as a Republican from 
the 12th California district and was re-elected in 1948 for a sec 
ond term. In the house he was appointed to the un-Americ 
activities committee and figured prominently in the ne 
that led to the Alger Hiss trial. In Nov. 1950 he was elected U. 
senator from California. 
In 1952 Nixon was selected vice-presidential candidate to 
on the Republican ticket with Dwight D. Eisenhower, and the 
won a decisive victory at the polls. Nixon was sworn into offie 
as the 36th U.S. vice-president on Jan. 20, 1953, at Washingt 


A 


E-PRESIDENT NIXON napping aboard his plane between speaking en- 
ements during the pre-election campaign of 1956 


Hrtly before President Eisenhower’s inauguration. He became 
: of the administration’s most active and trusted ‘trouble 
oters,” not only in domestic political matters but in foreign 
lirs, and was repeatedly commended by President Eisenhower. 
bhortly after the president’s decision to run for a second term 
£956 he declared on March 7: “I have no criticism of Vice- 
‘sident Nixon to make, either as a man, associate, or as my 
ming mate. .. .” Nevertheless a group of Republicans led 
‘Harold E. Stassen planned to “dump” Nixon. Soon after the 
‘er returned from a tour through the far east, Stassen an- 
Yanced on July 23, 1956, that he would support Christian A. 
rter (g.v.) as a “‘stronger’’ vice-presidential nominee. Stassen’s 
i-Nixon campaign collapsed, however, when Herter himself 
vowed it and said that he would present Nixon for nomina- 
3 at the Republican convention. Nixon was renominated with- 
} opposition on the first ballot. (A Nebraska delegate who had 
Wrinally passed to vote for a mythical “Joe Smith” made the 
ke unanimous after the roll call.) 

Nixon, singled out by the Democrats as “leader of the reac- 
nary wing” of the Republican party, conducted an intensive 
»paign prior to the national election on Nov. 6, at which 
-sident Eisenhower and he were re-elected by landslide pro- 
tions. 


_ 


LRB: see NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD. 


. The Nobel prizes for literature, physics, 
} bbel Prizes. chemistry, medicine and peace, first awarded 
Hroo1, were established by the Swedish industrialist, Alfred 
rnhard Nobel (1833-96). Each award consists of a gold medal 
Jia sum of money which varies with the income from the $9,- 
}s,000 fund set up by Nobel’s will. In 1956 it amounted to $38,- 
1, for each award, nearly $2,000 more than in the previous year 
‘ich had been a record high. 
The Nobel peace prize committee announced that it could find 
one worthy of its award for 1955 or 1956. The 1955 prize of 
),720 was available for belated award in 1956, but since no 
Jiner was chosen it would never be awarded. The 1956 award 
ney would be awarded in 1957 if the committee should find a 
Ycable candidate. stip 
‘Wuan Ramén Jiménez, a 74-year-old Spanish-born poet living 
Puerto Rico, received the prize in literature for “his lyrical 
etry, which in the Spanish language constitutes an example of 
‘th spirit and artistical purity.” 
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The 1956 prize in medicine was awarded jointly to two Ameri- 
cans and a German for their work in evolving a simple method 
of charting the interior of the human heart. The winners were 
André F. Cournand and Dickinson W. Richards, both of Colum- 
bia university, and Werner Forssmann of Bad Kreuznach, Ger- 
man Federal Republic (west Germany). 

The chemistry prize was shared by Sir Cyril Hinshelwood, an 
Oxford university professor, and Nikolai N. Semyonoy, director 
of the Institute of Physics at Moscow, “for their researches 
into the mechanism of chemical reaction.” They were cited as 
having contributed about equally in showing a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago that molecules, like people, may congregate peaceably 
or explode in violent chain reactions, depending on their environ- 
ment and provocation. 

Three U.S. physicists divided the year’s physics prize, Wal- 
ter H. Brattain, William B. Shockley and John Bardeen, for their 
work in inventing and developing a transistor, a tiny and highly 
efficient substitute for the vacuum tube in electronics. They did 
their work as research scientists of the Bell Telephone labora- 
tories of Murray Hill, N.J. 

The formal presentation of the 1956 prizes was made at the 
traditional Nobel ceremonies in Stockholm on Dec. ro, the an- 
niversary of Nobel’s death. 

(See separate article on each recipient.) CGS IeRRS) 


Norstad Lauris (1907- ), U.S. general, was appointed 
’ supreme commander of Allied forces in 
Europe on April 13, 1956, by the North Atlantic (NATO) coun- 
cil at Paris, Fr., succeeding Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther. Previously 
Norstad had been deputy air commander for NATO, since 1953; 
commander of Allied air forces in central Europe (1951-53) ; and 
commander of U.S. air forces in Europe (1950-51). 

Born at Minneapolis, Minn., on March 24, Norstad graduated 
from the United States Military academy at West Point, N.Y., 
in 1930 as a second lieutenant of cavalry but transferred to the 
army air corps late the following year. After a series of assign- 
ments in Hawaii and the United States he was transferred to 
Washington, D.C., in 1942 as a member of the officers’ advisory 
group of Gen. Henry H. (Hap) Arnold, commanding general of 
the U.S. army air force. By Dec. 1943 Norstad was operations 
director of Allied air forces in the Mediterranean, with the rank 
of brigadier general. He was then recalled to Washington as 
deputy chief of the air staff to help plan the latter stages of B-29 
saturation bombing on a world-wide scale. As chief of staff of 
the 20th air force he directed the strategy of the devastating air 
attacks on Japan in the final months of World War II, including 
the atomic raids on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Following the war 
Noxstad became director of plans and operations of the war de- 
partment’s general staff and one of the two army representatives 
in the negotiations leading to unification of the U.S. armed forces. 
He was advanced to full general in 1952. 

The North 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization. a tiantic 


Treaty organization, or NATO, established in 1949, had by 1956 
proved its usefulness for the consolidation of the free western 
world and for the preservation of peace and democracy. Yet in 
the history of NATO the year 1956 could be characterized as a 
year of indecision and hesitation. 

Problems Faced by NATO.—NATO was established in the 
period between the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia and the 
Berlin air lift on the one hand and the Korean war on the other. 
It was a time of great strain, when military actions by the 
U.S.S.R. in various parts of the world were expected. NATO was 
primarily designed to meet this immediate military threat. Dur- 
ing 1956 Communist policy appeared to shift from military 


“HO-HUM!” a 1956 cartoon by Hesse of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Mo.) 
threats and military aggression to a system of “peaceful” coexist- 
ence and economic, political and cultural competition. NATO 
policy had not yet found time to adapt itself to the new situation. 
Another factor demanding a readjustment of NATO policy was 
the increased emphasis on nuclear weapons rather than on con- 
ventional weapons. This emphasis seemed to allow a reduction 
in the number of available trained men put at the immediate dis- 
posal of the NATO high command, SHAPE (Supreme Head- 
quarters, Allied powers in Europe). By the end of 1956 the 12 
German divisions which had been anticipated for three years had 
not yet come into existence, and the United States and Great 
Britain envisaged a reduction of the number of their forces sta- 
tioned on the continent of Europe. 

In addition, many of the French troops under NATO command 
were transferred to Algeria in an effort to suppress the nationalist 
uprising there. 

Broadening of the NATO Concept.—The deterioration in 
the general situation of NATO led to a reappraisal of its funda- 
mental policy. The smaller countries within NATO had long de- 
sired to have a voice in its diplomatic and military policy, which 
so far had been shaped largely by decisions taken by the United 
States, Great Britain and France. The spokesmen for the smaller 
nations had pointed out that in such decisions the fate of all 
member nations was inextricably linked and that they must all 
create policy together, in order to prevent war or to be better 
prepared for it if it should come. It was not enough, these 
spokesmen maintained, to work together militarily ; it was equally 
if not more important to show a real solidarity in the political 
and economic fields. They felt that NATO should be trans- 
formed from a mainly military alliance into a new experiment 
in international relations, in which nations sharing a common 
heritage of civilization would concert their actions for peace- 
time development as well as for military contingencies. 

The Dec. 1955 Council Meeting.—As a result of these de- 
mands for closer co-operation among the members of NATO 
as envisaged in article 2 of the treaty, the North Atlantic council 
meeting in Paris, Fr., on Dec. 15 and 16, 1955, decided to instruct 
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the permanent council to examine and implement all measures 
conducive to this end. An initial step, though still confined to 
the military field, was taken at the council meeting itself, when 
it was decided to call a special conference for Feb. 1956 at” 
which for the first time the three major nations forming the 
military standing group of the alliance—the United States, 
Great Britain and France—would meet with the military and 
civilian leaders of the other member nations to discuss with. 
them the implications of the “new look” that western strategy 
was to acquire as a result of new nuclear weapons and guided 
missiles. The United States government evolved a program which 
would put its NATO allies on an equal footing in regard to guide d 
missiles, supersonic fighter planes and radar systems, a step” 
equally essential to their military effectiveness and to their 
morale. 

The United States and Europe.—The dissatisfaction of most 
of the European countries with the restricted scope of NATO 
activities was expressed by many spokesmen of the smaller Eu- 
ropean nations. Pres. Giovanni Gronchi of Italy at the time of his 
visit to North America at the end of Feb. 1956 declared that. 
“unification of the western viewpoint is the indispensable prem=- 
ise for any action in order to confer upon joint policies a dy~ 
namic and flexible character to counteract the forces which lately” 
have so ably demonstrated their flexibility.” 

As a response to this challenge, which emanated from many 
European members of NATO, the U.S. secretary of state, John 
Foster Dulles, in an address before the Associated Press o 
April 23, 1956, espoused for the first time the development of 
NATO from a military defense alliance into a co-operative enter=_ 
prise for the political, economic and cultural advancement of 
its members. But Dulles remained vague in regard to the means 
and the scope of this extension of NATO functions, and no 
concrete leadership was given by the United States to put these 
general observations into the realm of reality. Yet Dulles 
stressed that this was “the greatest single task” of states- 
manship which the western world had faced since the end 
World War II. 


take on new life and functions and develop into an instrument 
of a collective western policy, to meet not only the apparently” 
dimishing military dangers but also the growing political and 
economic threat of Communism. It was hoped that the United 
States would take the initiative for a common western policy 
of economic aid to underdeveloped countries, a policy which 
could develop a similar vigour as the European Recovery pro 
gram had in saving western Europe from chaos and Communism 
in the years immediately following World War II. 
The Committee of Three.—Conforming to this new trend, 
the North Atlantic council at its May 1956 meeting appointed a 
committee of three, consisting of Halvard M. Lange, foreign 
minister of Norway; Gaetano Martino, foreign minister of Italy; 
and Lester B. Pearson, Canadian secretary of state for external — 
affairs, for finding ways to ensure western unity and to imple- 
ment the nonmilitary aspects of the North Atlantic alliance. This” 
committee of three met in June 1956 and again in Sept. 1956 
in closed sessions in order to find ways and means to arrange for 
a more active and much closer consultation among the 15 mem= 
ber nations. 7 
Such closer consultation was made necessary not only by the 
general international situation but also by two events whid 
concerned NATO directly. One was the announced retirement of 
Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, the supreme Allied commander, ant 
his replacement by Gen. Lauris Norstad, U.S.A.F., air deput: 
to General Gruenther. General Gruenther was widely regarde 
as one of the strong cohesive forces in the NATO organizati 
and his departure from SHAPE was deeply regretted. The oth 


vent had to do with the situation in Iceland. 
|| Iceland and NATO.—How much such closer co-operation 
tside the purely military field was needed was shown when the 
jarliament of Iceland by a vote of 38 to 18 called for the with- 
jrawal of the U.S. defense forces, stationed, on behalf of NATO, 
; the Keflavik air base in Iceland, and for the transfer of the 
ase to the care and protection of the Icelanders themselves, who 
aintained no military establishment. The same resolution of 
jae Icelandic parliament reaffirmed, however, the country’s ad- 
erence to NATO, of which it was a founder member. On June 22, 
956, Iceland requested the North Atlantic council to survey 
ae situation. The view of the council, transmitted to Iceland 
lad the United States on July 26, stressed the fact that the pres- 
st international situation “has not improved to such an extent 
aat the defense forces are no longer required in Iceland. Under 
cesent circumstances, the withdrawal of United States forces, 
>w in Iceland on behalf of the alliance as a whole, would leave 
€ country completely undefended. A major deterrent to ag- 
ession in the North Atlantic area would no longer exist and 
‘gap would be opened in the chain of defense which maintains 
ar security. It is the tangible and visible evidence of forces 
ad installations in being, in place and ready, which constitutes 
i effective deterrent against aggression. An effective deterrent 
‘our greatest safeguard against the outbreak of war.” 
U.S. Representation.—On May 9, 1956, Pres. Dwight D. 
ssenhower appointed Sen. Walter F. George as U.S. representa- 
ye with reference to the development of the North Atlantic 
ommunity. This appointment was made with the intention to 
lp to explore ways and means by which the North Atlantic 
}>mmunity might more fully realize its potential for the achieve- 
}ent of peace and for the preservation of the great values in- 
erent in western civilization. 
'Nonmilitary NATO Activities.—The organization of NATO 
rliamentarians, which started in Paris in 1955, made progress 
ering 1956. The Paris conference in July 1955 had unanimously 
cided that similar conferences should be held each year, 
}ereby constituting itself a permanent institution. A continu- 
x committee, consisting of one member from each NATO par- 
‘ment, was set up with a secretariat in London. This committee 
et and made careful preparations for the 1956 conference to 
held in Paris at the end of Nov. 1956, so as to allow the 
est participation of United States parliamentarians. It was 
weed that the conference should be broad in its scope and 
uld consider the common problems of the NATO Commu- 
ry in all fields, and the potentialities of NATO, not merely its 
‘Wasting machinery. 
Whe North Atlantic council committee on information and cul- 
}eal relations called the first conference of cultural experts to a 
Yeeting in Paris in July 1956. The meeting was attended by 
xior officials primarily concerned with government-sponsored 
{tural activities in the member countries of the Atlantic alli- 
ce. They adopted a number of specific recommendations for 
ensifying cultural exchanges among the countries of the North 
lantic Community. 
Ms a first step NATO established a number of Atlantic fellow- 
tps and scholarships. 
|(See also ARMIES OF THE WorLD; EuRoPEAN UNITY; FOREIGN 
bo Procrams, U.S.) (H. Ko.) 


rth Borneo: sce BritisH BoRNEO. 


. A south Atlantic coast state, popularly 
arth Carolina. known as the “Old North state” or the 
Jar Heel state,” North Carolina is one of the original 13 states 
the union. Area: 52,712 sq.mi. (49,097 sq.mi. land, 3,615 
Imi. water). Pop. (provisional est., July 1, 1956) 4,423,000; 
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(1950 census) 4,061,929, of which 1,368,101 (33.7%) were 
urban, 2,693,828 (66.3%) rural and 1,096,720 (27%) nonwhite. 
Capital: Raleigh, with pop. (1950) 65,679. Other cities: Char- 
lotte (134,042) ; Winston-Salem (87,811) ; Greensboro (74,389) ; 
Durham (71,311); Asheville (53,000). 

History.—In 1956, North Carolina, like other southern states, 
faced problems growing out of the 1954 United States supreme 
court decision declaring the segregation of the races in the public 
schools unconstitutional. Gov. Luther H. Hodges called the state 
legislature into special session on July 23 to consider the recom- 
mendations of an advisory committee on education under the 
chairmanship of Thomas J. Pearsall for a constitutional amend- 
ment dealing with the public school system. After a brief session, 
the legislature passed with only a few dissenting votes a proposed 
constitutional amendment which would (1) permit state and local 
funds to be spent for private school tuition grants for children 
whose parents object to their attending integrated public schools; 
and (2) allow local school units to close public schools by a ma- 
jority vote if conditions become “intolerable.” In a special elec- 
tion held on Sept. 8, the voters in all the state’s too counties 
favoured the public school amendment by a total majority of 
more than four to one, and also approved constitutional amend- 
ments changing the meeting date of the legislature from January 
to February and raising the compensation of legislators. 

Thus far there had been no integration of the races in the 
state’s public schools. However, in Sept. 1956 Negroes were ad- 
mitted to the undergraduate schools of State college in Raleigh 
and the Woman’s college in Greensboro of the University of 
North Carolina, thereby opening all three institutions of the uni- 
versity to the admission of Negroes (the university at Chapel 
Hill admitted three undergraduate Negroes in 1955). 

Politically, the most significant events were the overwhelm- 
ing majorities received by Gov. Luther H. Hodges and United 
States Sen. Samuel J. Ervin, Jr., in the Democratic primary, 
tantamount to election in strongly Democratic North Carolina. 
Governor Hodges, who had succeeded to the governorship upon 
the death of Gov. William B. Umstead in 1954, defeated three 
opponents, and Senator Ervin, making his first bid for election 
since his appointment to the senate in 1954, won an easy victory 
over one opponent. 

The new campus of Wake Forest college ai Winston-Salem was 
dedicated on Oct. 12, 1956, thereby consummating the removal 
of this institution from the town of Wake Forest, where it had 
been since 1838. 

Traditionally Democratic North Carolina cast its 14 electoral 
votes for Adlai E. Stevenson and Estes Kefauver (although by 
sharply reduced popular majority), and all Democratic candi- 
dates for national and state offices were elected except in the 
tenth congressional district where incumbent Rep. Charles R. 
Jonas (Rep.) was returned to office. 

The principal state officers in 1956 were Luther H. Hodges, 
governor; Thad Eure, secretary of state; Henry L. Bridges, audi- 
tor; Edwin Gill, treasurer; Charles F. Carroll, superintendent of 
public instruction; George Patton, attorney general; Wallace 
Winborne, chief justice; L. Y. Ballentine, commissioner of agri- 
culture; Frank Crane, commissioner of labour; Charles F. Gold, 
insurance commissioner. 


Education In 1954-55 there were 2,217 public elementary schools with 
24,929 teachers, principals and supervisors, and 785,005 enrolled pupils 
and 933 high schools with 9,279 teachers, principals and supervisors, and 
215,070 enrolled pupils. These schools were operated at a cost of approxi- 
mately $155,077,268, including $7,051,801 of federal funds, $122,998,428 
of state funds and $24,000,000 of local funds. The average daily attend- 
ance in the public schools was 904,029; the number of inhabitants ol 
school age (6-20) was about pga ape ee dae for elementary 

y ,224 and for high school teachers $3,397. 
Se ead Keen cn: Public Welfare and Related Pde 
In June 1956, public grants amounting to $1,645,348 were made to 51,750 
coe ae see assistance; $1,237,670 to 19,954 families for aid re 
dependent children; $491,378 to 13,094 persons for aid to the permanently 
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Q isabled: $203,524 to 4,932 blind persons; and $54,761 to 
a keane a See relief For hospitalization of assistance recipients 
and other indigent persons the total amount expended for ee si 
$250,932. During the year ending June 1956, the total amount oy He 
relief funds distributed was $45,743,373; and unemployment benefts 
Rte ee haciss mrintamed 18 charitable institutions yieragse 
inmates on June 30 (including 5 Cae ee and the state 
i sys with 10,6 risoners on July 1, 1950. : ; 
Bee uations: eco the state highway and public works commis- 
sion maintained 10,968 mi. of state highways, of which 10,844 mi. were 
hard-surfaced; 56,053 mi. of rural roads, of which 22,074 mi. were hard- 
surfaced; and 2,571 mi. of city streets, making a total mileage maintained 
of 69,592. There were 4,514 mi. of railroads, 870 mi. of city bus routes 
and 11,912 mi. of passenger bus routes in 1955. There were 114 airports 
and 6 commercial air lines serving the state. There were 830,000 telephones 
i i tate on June 30, 1956. ; 
a ie fens June 30, 1956, there were 107 national banks 
and branches with assets of $676,169,000 and 446 state banks and 
branches with deposits of $1,632,254,000 and assets of $1,838,836,000. 
On Jan. 1, 1956, there were 148 building and loan associations operating 
under state charters with 276,736 members and total assets of $450,289,911, 
and 32 federal savings and loan associations with total assets of $289,849,- 
538. In 1955-56 state receipts were $1,080,208,512.37; disbursements 
$1,074,476,747.08. On June 30, 1956, the state gross bonded debt was 
$276,846,000, less bonds invested in sinking funds, $54,342,659; net 
bonded debt $222,503,341. The assessed value of property was $5,943,- 
198,630 in 1955. In the state and general fund there was a cash balance 
of approximately $38,485,550 at the end of the 1956 fiscal year. 
Agriculture.—The cash income of North Carolina farmers in 1955 Was 
$712,502,000 from crops; $222,963,000 from livestock and livestock prod- 


Table |.—Production Principal Crops of North Carolina 


Indicated, Average, 

Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
Tobacco, lbs 2s 0. « + « + . 926,825,000 978,775,000 952,680,000 
Cotton (500-lb. bales) . . . + « 340,000 351,000 457,000 
Gornp bcc sy si cei eu ceuie> ©! % 80,729,000 70,482,000 62,535,000 
Hay, all, tons . 2 + 2 + so © 1,257,000 1,267,000 1,262,000 
Reanutssiibsvelielie. e108; ous ¢ 303,800,000 204,250,000 286,900,000 
Whedte busta ee sf a 6 le » ic 9,027,000 6,858,000 7,028,000 
Potatoes, sweet, cwt. . . 2 2 ee 2,640,000 2,400,000 2,739,000 
Potatoes, Irish, cwt.. . 2 « + + « 2,466,000 3,034,000 3,713,000 
COG OUP a ere eis: fe) ot ten sel wie 19,120,000 15,180,000 10,964,000 
Soybeans, for beans, bu. . «+ « 8,316,000 5,068,000 4,049,000 
PedchesibUs ie citeltel otis |. abi 840,000 x 1,559,000 
Apples, commercial crop, bu... - 1,500,000 40,000 1,239,000 
PecansjlBiste » fa rer othe te 0") <6 2,600,000 350,000 2,254,000 


*Less than 500 bu. 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Table li.—Value of Products Manufactured by Leading Industries in 
North Carolina 


Product 1955 1954 1953 
LOIS: 3 “a Sule « « + $2,675,000,000 $2,430,000,000 $2,819,000,000 
tobacco mnie si nese, sp «) s! 1,623,000,000 1,580,000,000 1,661,000,000 
OOdS scala Os ecw 439,000,000 590,000,000 496,000,000 
EUrMMUlGads, CAM iets Spano 326,000,000 295,000,000 332,000,000 
Lumber aie, bla <3 262,000,000 254,000,000 271,000,000 
Chemicals Beemer svat 191,000,000 192,000,000 197,000,000 
Ropeneeacuretue 3) sy cd 175,000,000 192,000,000 194,000,000 
Electrical machinery ... . 192,000,000 148,000,000 162,000,000 


ucts; and $7,292,000 from government payments. The average per farm 
value of the lands and buildings on the 267,906 farms in 1955 was $8,105, 
with the average value per acre being about $128. 

Manvfacturing.—North Carolina leads the southeast in industrial produc- 
tion and is the nation’s largest producer of textile and tobacco products. 
In recent years chemical, paper manufacturing and electrical machinery 
have experienced notable growth. In 1955 industrial establishments num- 
bering 7,300 employed 470,000 wage earners at wages of more than $1,000,- 
000,000. Estimated industrial production in 1955 was more than $6,482,- 
000,000 and electric power production was 16,791,000,000 kw.hr. 

: ’ Com Cares) 

Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
minerals produced in North Carolina in 1953 and 1954 whose value ex- 
ceeded $100,000. In 1954 North Carolina was first among the states in 
output of feldspar and in mica sold or used by producers, second in asbestos, 


Table IIl._—Mineral Production of North Carolina 
(Short tons, except as noted) 


; 1953 1954f 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

POtGe siete tree lel’ $38,451,000 $41,651,000 
CIS Sie Berke! cote nste vo-5e) od" 1466-000 2,535,000 1,873,000 2,520,000 
Feldspar 2... 6. 300,000 3,290,000 258,000 2,221,000 
Mica, scrap . . Saws 57,000 1,429,000 61,000 1,457,000 

Sheets tos) ' 7 as cie nc ae 619,000 1,308,000 479,000 1,787,000 
Sand and gravel . . . . 6,911,000 4,993,000 7,441,000 5,508,000 
ene sikeibieyratwe whe) <x eo 14,424,000 10,134,000 15,625,000 
Tungsten concentrates =e" : eas TES009 ges.c0e 
ma Wey Ser Oe 2,000 . 3,000 * 

erminerals. ... . een 9,894,000 AEG 1 

*Value included with other minerals, etait 


Preliminary. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


third in talc and tungsten and fourth in vermiculite. N i 
) f é e. North Carolina r 
36th in the value of its mineral output, with 0.3% of the U.S. total. a 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


A west north central state of the Unite¢ 

North Dakota. States, North Dakota was admitted to the 
union Nov. 2, 1889; popular name, “Flickertail state.” Area: 70, 
665 sq.mi., including 608 sq.mi. of water. Pop.: (1950) 619, 
636; (July 1, 1955, est.) 641,000; (July 1, 1956, provisional est, 
657,000. Urban pop. (1950) 26.6%. Capital (1950 pop., with 
1955 est. in parentheses), Bismarck, 18,640 (23,300). Chiet 
cities: Fargo, 38,256 (43,700); Grand Forks, 26,836 (30,500); 
Minot, 22,032. 
History.—State officers in 1956 were: governor, Norman 
Brunsdale; lieutenant governor, C. P. Dahl; secretary of state, 
Ben Meier; auditor, Berta E. Baker; treasurer, Albert Jacobson; 
attorney general, Leslie Burgum; commissioner of insurance, 
A. J. Jensen; commissioner of agriculture and labour, Mat 
Dahl; superintendent of public instruction, M. F. Peterson; tay 
commissioner, J. Arthur Engen; public service commissioners, 
Martin Vaaler, Ernest D. Nelson and Anson J. Anderson. 
On March 29-30, 1956, the North Dakota Nonpartisan league, 
for 40 years a faction in the Republican party, moved into the 
Democratic party and endorsed a slate of candidates and a plat- 
form later accepted by the Democratic state convention. The 
56,906 Democratic votes in the June 26 primary was the largest 
primary vote in the party’s history, the 103,445 Republican votes 
the smallest primary vote since 1918. In the primary the voters 
approved a $9,000,000 bond issue for Korean veterans, and re- 
jected a $54,000,000 bond issue for highways. 7 
In spite of a vigorous Nonpartisan League-Democratic cam- 
paign, the North Dakota voters on Nov. 6 gave large majorities” 
to Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Sen. Milton R. Young, Repre- 
sentatives Usher L. Burdick and Otto Krueger, Governor-elect 
John E. Davis, and all Republican candidates for state office 
except incumbent tax commissioner, J. Arthur Engen. The voters 
chose a state senate of 34 Republicans, 12*Democrats and 3 un- 
declared; a house of 94 Republicans and 19 Democrats. They 
approved a $1,000,000 loan fund for college students and dis- 
approved a 1955 law prohibiting trading stamps. 
Federal funds and projects stimulated the economy of the 
state. In 1956 construction began on U.S. air force bases at Grand 
Forks and Minot with appropriations of $19,752,000 and $20,- 
181,000. The Garrison dam project was brought to 86% of com- 
pletion; three 80,o00-kw. generators were placed in service; by. 
Oct. 1, 1956, $252,153,800 had been expended on the project. 
In 1955 soil conservation districts planted 6,119,000 trees and 
shrubs, making North Dakota the leader among the Great Plains 
states. The Tongue river watershed protection program built 
four dams in 1956. 
Education.—Public school teaching positions for the year ending June 30 
1955, were 6,859; public school enrolment 124,608 (elementary 94,832; 
high school 29,776); schools in session 2,964; average cost per pupil en 
rolled $277; average salary of teachers, including city superintendents, 
$2,912; total expenditures for public elementary and high schools $33 
423,671. Enrolment in 12 institutions of higher learning with 687 in the 
faculties totalled 10,666 full-time and 524 part-time students in Oct. 1956. 
A survey in 1955 showed 18.5% of North Dakotans of age 18-21 en- 


rolled in institutions of higher learning in the state. 3 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.—For 
the year ending June 30, 1956, public assistance totalled $10,856,834 (fed- 
eral 41.77%, state 43.27%, county 15.1%). Old-age assistance cost $6,751,145 
(8,056 persons); aid to dependent children $2,499,849 (5,062 children); 
aid to the blind $83,680 (113 persons); aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled $860,050 (934 persons); general assistance $641,095 (761 cases); 
administrative expense $1,036,901. Total expenditures for three charitable 
and three correctional institutions for fiscal 1956 amounted to $5,921,206 
Number of inmates in Sept. 1956: feeble-minded 1,151; insane 1,8535 
tubercular 85; penitentiary 213; training school 129; state farm 40. 

_Communications.—As of Dec. 31, 1954, the highway mileage was: state 
highways 6,605 mi.; local roads 70,375; prairie trails 39,501. In 1955 
the state highway department let contracts for $15,240,288 of construc 
tion, Motor vehicle registration in 1956 to Aug. 31: passenger cars 201,885; 
trucks 95,469. Six railroads operated 5,259 mi. of track. ; 

Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1956, the Bank of North Dakota and 
115 state banks had resources of $370,848,277 and deposits of $337, 
121,872. Resources of 38 national banks were $287,259,500, and deposits 
were $262,816,500. State treasury collections for the year ending June 30, 
1956, were $90,925,317; disbursements were $90,361,991. Total bonded 
indebtedness was $13,979,250. : 


Table Il.—Leading Agricultural Products of North Dakota 


Estimated Avera 
re 1956 1955 1945-54 
at bue .. Raeuele egeper .117,600,000 112,942,000 122,990,000 
SDUeee Reres eee IR MES1789 41000 31,410,000 24,662,000 
, bu... otetiie BeBleauelt siUsw is ic 48,749,000 54,740,000 56,472,000 
y, bu. eeiiew sluial's) Ne le. fee! io 72,521,000 81,698,000 48,386,000 
bu. . ar tet iegin, We Wofge,.ne% fo 4,370,000 9,360,000 3,069,000 
SOC DUL ESS ae acne). a-.0 32,586,000 24,578,000 14,780,000 
\toes, cwt. . 89. cho Galtier a 12,150,000 7,830,000 10,784,000 
ptons. . . Bath ater tits cae 4,413,000 4,415,000 3,320,000 
Bur beets, tons . . 2 2 ee oe 420,000 398,000 249,000 
GCINS; DU. < (5) 0) 0) © © fe ts «0 1,796,000 1,200,000 273,000 
burce: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table Il.—Mineral Production of North Dakota 
(In short tons, except as noted) 
| 1953 1954* 
\ Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tal aiehi al ¢ s4venta $19,237,000 $15,512,000 
~ 2 Seas 2,803,000 6,618,000 i 
leum (bbl.). . . . 5,000,000 10,370,000 6,025,000 12,890,000 
and gravel... 6,174,000 2,165,000 7,105,000 2,220,000 
Me Sodas? o: 3't 3s 35,000 3,000 1,000 4,000 
rminerals ... . ata 81,000 cee 398,000 


(ignite production by states not available. 
urce: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


‘pariculture——In 1955 cash farm income totalled $518,931,000 (71.3% 
‘1 crops, 27.9% from livestock, 0.8% from government payments), up 
p from 1954 and 8% from 1953. Wheat accounted for 37.6% (32% in 
4) and cattle for 12.8% of the income in 1955. On Sept. 15, 1956, the 
ommodity index of prices received by the farmers of North Dakota 
id at 224% (1909-14 base period), the same as a year earlier. 
ihe spring of 1956 began with inadequate moisture in southern and 
ern counties. Hay was short and cattle were thin and ranges in poor 
ition; new grass made slow growth. In June drought, heat and _ hail 
‘rely damaged crops and grass along the western edge of the state, in 
Southwestern counties and in spotted areas in the southeast. Rains late 
uly helped, but by October low moisture made the outlook only fair. 
he southwestern counties ranchers had reduced their herds in line with 
‘ supplies. Black stem rust did little damage to wheat, but drought con- 
bns caused crop yields to vary widely over the state. The flax crop was 
dargest on record and durum wheat (20,848,000 bu.) the largest since 
k. 
t 1955 North Dakota co-operatives had 223,618 stockholders, $109,- 
b277 worth of assets and transacted $247,300,000 worth of business. 
Wee were among the co-operatives 282 grain elevators, 136 oil com- 
Mes, I10 Credit unions, 27 creameries and 17 stores. 
mployment and Business Activity——Nonagricultural employment in 1956 
kuary-August) averaged 113,657, or 2.1% above 1955, compared with 
p00 in 1939. The increase was largely in construction. Building permits 
uary-August) were $31,358,843, compared with $24,759,151 in the 
» months of ross. In 1956 (January-August) manufacturing workers 
ed $74.13 a week ($69.04 in 1955); on July 1 farm labourers aver- 
$155 per month with room and board. In 1955 North Dakota retail 
amounted to $616,439,654, a record. (E. RN.) 
ineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value of those min- 
(commodities produced in North Dakota in 1953 and 1954 whose 
e exceeded $100,000. North Dakota ranked 43rd among the states in 
value of its mineral output in 1954, with 0.11% of the U.S. total. 
INCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—WNorthwestern States, 2nd ed. 
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shern Ireland: sce Great BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRE- 


, UNITED KINGDOM OF. 
hern Rhodesia: see RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, FEDER- 


"a0! The Northwest Territories com- 
hwest Territories. prise all that part of Canada 
h of the 6oth parallel of north latitude, except the portions 
heof within the Yukon Territory and the provinces of Quebec 
) Newfoundland; it also includes the islands in Hudson bay, 
bes bay and Ungava bay, except those within the provinces of 
nitoba, Ontario and Quebec. Area: 1,304,903 sq.mi., of which 
$65 sq.mi. is water; pop. (1951 census) 16,004, including 
$14 whites, 3,803 Indians and 6,857 Eskimos. 
or purposes of organization and administration, the terri- 
4s were divided by order in council dated March 16, 1918, 
ithe districts of Mackenzie (527,490 sq.mi.), Keewatin (228,- 
sq.mi.) and Franklin (549,253 sq.mi.). The Northwest Ter- 
diies act, 1952, as amended, provides for the government of 
‘territories by a commissioner under instruction given from 
i to time by the governor in council or the minister of north- 
@haffairs and national resources. Legislative powers are in the 


lds of a council of nine members. wag 
rihg 1956 the commissioner of the Northwest Territories 
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was R. G. Robertson, deputy minister of northern affairs and 
national resources. Appointed members of the legislative council 
were: F. J. G. Cunningham, deputy commissioner; L. C. Audette; 
L. H. Nicholson; C. M. Drury; and Jean Boucher. Elected mem- 


bers were: John Parker; Frank Carmichael; Robert Porritt; and 
J. W. Goodall. 


Education.—In 1956 the department of northern affairs and national re- 
sources operated federal schools at Fort Smith, Fort Resolution, Fort 
Simpson, Hay River, Fort Liard, Fort Rae, Fort McPherson, Rocher 
River, Fort Good Hope, Fort Norman, Fort Tranklin, Arctic Red River, 
Marie River, Lac la Martre, Aklavik, Coppermine, Tuktoyaktuk, New 
Aklavik, Chesterfield Inlet, Cape Dorset, Frobisher Bay and Pangnirtung 
on Baffin Island, Coral Harbour on Southampton Island, and also at Fort 
Chimo and Port Harrison in the province of Quebec. A number of these 
schools were for Eskimos. A school was operated by the Discovery Yellow- 
knife mines, 60 mi. N. of Yellowknife, and one was also operated by 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Ltd. at Port Radium. Schools were oper- 
ated at a number of the settlements by missions of the various churches 
with financial assistance from the federal government. Yellowknife had 
the only organized school districts, where a 12-room public and high 
school and a 5-room separate school were in operation. Correspondence 
courses were available free of charge to any child whose parents requested 
them or to any adult who wished to enrol. A vocational training program 
suitable for residents of the Northwest Territories and special curriculums 
for ae in the Mackenzie district and in Eskimo schools were being devel- 
oped. 

Public Health and Welfare Services.—Schools in most of the settlements 
are staffed by teachers who assist with welfare needs and organize com- 
munity recreational programs in addition to their work in the classrooms. 

During 1956, 11 hospitals were operated in the Northwest Territories, 
8 by missions, 1 by a locally elected hospital board at Yellowknife and 
2 by private companies. Eight nursing stations were in operation. Qualify- 
ing hospitals and nursing stations received grants from the territorial gov- 
ernment, 

Under the National Health Grants program, an eyesight survey was 
continued in the Mackenzie district, while chest X-rays were carried out 
during the summer months in conjunction with the department of national 
health and welfare. Tuberculosis treatment, dental services for children in 
Yellowknife, Fort Smith and Hay River, and treatment of crippled chil- 
dren was provided without charge. Commencing April 1, 1956, free cancer 
diagnosis, transportation and treatment were provided. 

In 1956 approximately 130 persons received old-age assistance and 18 
persons received blind persons’ allowance. The territorial government and 
the government of Canada shared the cost of providing allowances up to 
$40 a month to residents permanently and totally disabled. 

A physician and dentist accompany the annual eastern arctic patrol, 
treating persons at points of call and visiting many settlements to make 
physical examinations and X-ray surveys and to administer preventive in- 
oculations. 

Transportation and Communications.—A direct inland water transportation 
route for a distance of about 1,700 mi. is provided by the Athabasca, Slave 
and Mackenzie river systems. Subsidiary routes on Lake Athabasca, Great 
Slave lake and Great Bear river and lake total more than 800 mi. The 
Mackenzie highway, connecting Grimshaw, Alta., with Hay River on Great 
Slave lake, continued to provide service during 1956. Scheduled air mail, 
passenger and express services were operated throughout the year to most 
of the settlements in the Mackenzie district. 

Radio communications between nearly all settlements and trading posts 
in the territories and outside points were maintained through government 
and private radio stations. 

Eastern Arctic Patrol—The 1956 annual eastern arctic patrol carried 
out by the government ship “C. D. Howe” discharged administrative re- 
sponsibilities and continued the extensive annual health program. This ship 
also carried supplies and replacement staffs to eastern arctic settlements, in- 
cluding Royal Canadian Mounted Police detachments, schools, hospitals 
and nursing stations, trading posts and missions. 

Agriculture and Fisheries.—Limited farming and horticultural activity is 
encouraged and assisted by the department of agriculture, which main- 
tains an experimental substation at Fort Simpson. A limited experiment 
was being carried out with Eskimos at Fort Chimo to determine the feasi- 
bility of growing field and garden crops and raising livestock and poultry. 

During the summer season of ry55 and the winter season of 1955-56, 
commercial fishing on Great Slave lake and other waters in that vicinity 
produced a total catch of 7,394,000 lb., with a market value of $1,530,000. 
Whitefish, lake trout and inconnu were the principal species taken. 

Hunting and Trapping.—Fur production in the territories, during the 
year ended June 30, 1955, was valued at $1,166,919 with a total of 477,611 
pelts taken during that period. A large part of the catch was muskrats. 
Trapping remains the principal occupation of the native population. 

The herds of caribou continued to be one of the chief food resources for 
the Indians and Eskimos, and every effort was being made to preserve this 

the natives. : 

ani tented reindeer herds were maintained by the federal 
government in the Mackenzie delta region for the benefit of the native popu- 
lation: three of the herds were under Eskimo management and one was 
privately owned. At the reindeer roundups in 1955 there were about 6,502 
animals in the five herds. Large buffalo herds were also maintained in 
Wood Buffalo National pa limited pueeiey of reindeer and buffalo 
' roduction is carried out annually. 

SOT ge Sepa oy ap production in the Northwest Territories 
during 1955 was valued at $23,.450,792,, of which pitchblende accounted 
for $12,000,000, gold $10,990,405 and silver $101,595. Crude oil is pro- 
duced and refined at Norman Wells on the Mackenzie river, with 1955 
production totalling 374,000 bbl. After being processed at the local refinery, 
the oil was shipped to various points on the Mackenzie es bone 
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A democratic monarchy of northern Europe, Nor- 
Norway. way is bounded north by the Arctic ocean, east by 
Finland, the U.S.S.R. and Sweden, south and west by the North 
sea. Area 149,284 sq.mi. Pop.: (1950 census) 3,278,546; (1955 
est.) 3,441,000. Capital: Oslo; pop. (1950 census) 434,047, (1956 
est.) 451,247. Other principal cities (1950 census): Bergen 112,- 
845; Trondheim 56,669; Stavanger 50,647. Religion: Lutheran 
Christian. Ruler in 1956: King Haakon VII. Prime minister: 
Einar Gerhardsen. 

Spitsbergen (official name, Svalbard), Norwegian since 1925, 
is an archipelago lying about midway between northern Norway 
and the north pole. Area: 23,958 sq.mi. Pop. (1950): 3,761, in- 
cluding 1,156 Norwegians and 2,605 Russians. 

History.—Industrial production continued to rise and was up, 
for the first half of 1956, about 5% over the same period in 
1955. Export trade for the same six-month period rose 18.5% 
over 1955, to a total value of kr. 2,513,000,000 (about $350,- 
000,000); import surplus was cut almost 10%. Imports came 
chiefly from Great Britain (16%), west Germany (almost 16%) 
and the United States (12%). The herring catch was the largest 
ever—1,200,000 tons, for a value of kr. 247,000,000 (about $35,- 
000,000). 

The new passenger ship ““Bergensfjord,” 18,500 tons, made its 
maiden voyage to New York city in June. Agreement was signed 
with Sweden for the modernization of an ancient trade route; 
wharfage and oil storage was to be built on Trondheim fiord 
and a good road constructed across the mountains from Trond- 
heim to Ostersund; Sweden would do part of the building and 
would bear two-thirds of the cost of the highway. 

Norway’s merchant fleet was second only to that of Great 
Britain as a user of the Suez canal—in 1954 a total of 1,728 
Norwegian ships passed through the canal (18,700,000 gross 
tons). Norway was therefore intensely interested in the dispute 
created by Egyptian seizure of the canal. 

Relations with the Soviet Union were not easy. In Nov. 1955 
Prime Minister Gerhardsen visited Moscow and negotiated a 
trade treaty providing for kr. 120,000,000 per year of imports 
from the U.S.S.R., against somewhat larger exports; and pre- 
liminary agreement was reached for the department of power 
resources on the Pasvik river on the northern border between 
Norway and the U.S.S.R. The most serious incident of the year 
was the invasion of Norway’s coastal fishing waters by Russian 
trawlers. Sixteen of the vessels were captured and were fined kr. 
629,500 (almost $90,000) for poaching. After initial protest the 
Russians accepted the verdict and paid the fines. 

Representatives of the Lapps held in the summer of 1956 a 
three-day conference at Karasjok. About 200 were in attendance, 
including observers from the Scandinavian lands and England, 
the United States and west Germany. The delegates of the Lapps 
in Norway, Sweden and Finland (about 20,000 of the total of 


NORWEGIAN PATROL BOAT (left) closing in on a Soviet fishing trawler off 
the Norwegian coast near Aalesund, Nor., in Feb. 1956. The Soviet vessel was 
the fifteenth to be apprehended violating Norwegian territorial rights 
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approximately 33,000 Lapps live in Norway) agreed to establis 
a joint Nordic Lapp council, which would have a majority ¢ 
Lapp members. The purpose would be to study and recommen 
action on problems such as education and industrial and mininy 
development affecting the adaptation of the Lapps to modern 


ciety. (F: D.3m 


Education.—Schools (1952-53): primary 5,470, pupils 355,655, teacl 
ers 12,693; secondary 279, pupils 46,296, teachers 2,564; folk high schoo 
76, pupils 4,199; vocational 477, pupils 38,649; teacher training schoo) 
(including vocational and physical education) 19, students 2,882. Inst 
tions of higher education (1953-54) 10, of which 2 universities; univer, 
students (spring 1954) 3,785, other students 1,831. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: krone (pl. kroner), with an 
change rate of kr. 7.143 to the U.S. dollar. Budget: (1955-56 approve 
est.) revenue kr. 4,560,000,000, expenditure (current) kr. 4,037,000,000 
(1956-57 est.) revenue kr. 4,947,000,000, expenditure (current) 
4,327,000,000. Internal debt (June 1954) kr. 4,549,900,000; externa 
debt kr. 1,420,500,000. Currency circulation: (Feb. 1955) kr. 2,887, 
000,000; (Feb. 1956) kr. 2,966,000,000. Deposit money: (Feb. 1955) 
6,458,000,000; (Feb. 1956) kr. 6,259,000,000. Gold and foreign exchange 
(Dec. 1954) U.S. $190,600,000; (Dec. 1955) U.S. $225,800,000. : 

Foreign Trade.—(1955) Imports kr. 7,782,000,000; exports kr. 4,528 
000,000. Main sources of imports: U.K. 20%; Sweden 16%; German 
14%; other continental E.P.U. (European Payments union countries) 20% 
U.S. and Canada 13%. Main destinations of exports: U.K. 22%; Germar 
11%; Sweden 9%; other continental E.P.U. 22%; U.S. and Canada 10% 
Main exports: fish 15%; wood pulp 12%; paper 10%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (June 1954) 46,810 km. M 
vehicles in use (Dec. 1954): passenger 102,339, commercial 75,780. S 
railways (1954) 4,492 km.; passenger-km, (June 1953-54) 1,538,000,00¢ 
freight, ton-km. (June 1954-55) 1,476,000,000. Shipping: merchant vessel 
of too gross tons and over (July 1955) 2,351; total tonnage 7,249,0 
net freight earnings (1955) kr. 2,235,000,000. Air transport (1955) 
passenger-km. 264,515,000; freight, ton-km. 7,976,000. Telephones (Jw 
1954) 558,074. Radio receiving sets (1954): 925,000. j 

Agriculture-—Production (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses 
wheat 32,000 (41,000); barley 205,000 (224,000); oats 98,000 (161,000) 
rye 1,000 (2,000); potatoes 981,000 (1,130,000). Food production (metric 
tons, 1955): milk (delivered) 1,159,600, butter (factory) 10,560, cheest 
28,920; meat (1954): beef and veal 46,000, mutton and lamb 16,000. 
pork 43,000. Livestock (Sept. 1955): cattle 1,171,000; sheep 1,922,006 
horses 150,000; (June 1954) pigs 406,000; goats 123,000. Fish landing 
(1954) 1,860,000 metric tons. Whale oil production (1954) 177,140 mett 
tons; value of oil and by-products kr. 248,400,000. 

Industry.—Fuel and power (1955): coal 322,800 metric tons; mami 
factured gas 49,560,000 cu.m.; electricity 22,272,000,000 kw.hr. Px 
duction (metric tons, 1955): iron ore (metal cohtent 65%; including ferro 
titanium) 1,383,600; pig iron 333,600; crude steel 265,600; zinc (smelter 
44,160; copper (smelter) 13,440; aluminum 77,880; cement 830,4 
pyrites (1954) 795,000; nitrogenous fertilizers, N content (1954— 
194,000; wood pulp (mechanical, 1954) 644,000, (chemical, 19 
590,000; newsprint (1954) 164,000; other paper (1954) 349,000; 
softwood (1954) 1,588,000 cu.m. , a 

ENCYCLOP4DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Norway (1955); Scandinavia- 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark (1950); Tale of the Fiords (1955). i 


Nose and Throat, Diseases of: sce Ear, Nose AND 
THROAT, DISEASES OF, 


N ova Scotia Second smallest of the Atlantic provinces 0: 

* Canada, Nova Scotia entered the confederé 
tion in 1867. Area: 21,068 sq mi. Pop.: (1951 census) 642,584; 
(official est. 1955) 683,000. Capital: Halifax, pop. (1951 census 
85,589. 

History.—The Progressive Conservative party, under tl 
leadership of Robert L. Stanfield, defeated the government ¢ 
Premier Henry D. Hicks in a provincial election on Oct. 30, 1956, 
ending 23 consecutive years of Liberal party administration } 
Nova Scotia. Only slight recovery was noted in the declining ¢ 


jdustry in the first half of 1956, although economic conditions 
nerally throughout the province gained record levels during 
55 and the early part of 1956. An unusual ice storm in Jan. 
56 caused heavy damage to communications, property, or- 
bards and timberlands, and coupled with subsequent unseasonal 
jlins resulted in further property loss through floods. 

|A new car ferry service between Yarmouth and Bar Harbor, 
e., Was inaugurated to promote better communications between 
@ province and the eastern United States. At Baddeck, a mu- 
um to commemorate the life and work of Alexander Graham 


[:, physician and inventor, was completed and opened to the 
blic. 


Education.—Latest available statistics for provincially controlled schools 
re for 1954 when $19,145,375 was expended on education. The annual 
public school enrolment for the term 1954-55 was 151,652 students, 
h a daily average attendance of 136,496 students. A total of 5,345 
bchers were engaged. There were 1,751 rural and village schools with 
B88 teachers and 250 urban schools with 2,357 teachers. 
Public Health and Welfare.—At March 31, 1955, $1,504,574.90 had been 
id in mothers’ allowances during the fiscal year to 2,077 persons, while 
the same time 5,178 persons were receiving old-age assistance. The 
al old-age assistance paid during the fiscal year was $2,128,526.78. Blind 
Hsioners totalled 706, receiving $330,400.27. Disability pensions were 
ctive Jan. 1, 1955, and for the period from January 1 to March 31 of 
t year, 285 persons received $24,282.05. On March 31, 1954, there 
€ 3,206 patients registered in 68 public hospitals, while in 1951, 3,140 
‘tors and nurses, working in 89 hospitals, which had 7,600 beds, pro- 
be d 871,606 patient days on revenue totalling $6,159,633. 
ransportation and Communications.—In 1954, there were 90,068 passen- 
, automobiles registered. At March 31, 1955, there were 15,139.4 mi. of 
hhways, 1,666.5 mi. of which were paved. In 1951, there were 116,041 
Wephones in use. In 1953 there were 104,167 radio receiving sets regis- 
ied, and 9 airports. 
sanking and Finance.—At March 31, 1955, the net direct provincial debt, 
sinking funds, was $121,011,539.08, while the total direct debt was 
f 5,327,478. The provincial revenue for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
&5, was $52,915,804.04, while expenditures were $46,938,708.46. There 
ee six federally chartered banks, with 153 branches, operative in the 
wince at April 30, 1956, and one federal reserve bank (Bank of Canada), 
Wilalifax. At Sept. 30, 1954, there were 220 credit unions registered, with 
“$mbership of 51,952 persons, and total assets of $7,927,069.37. Only 
of those chartered were active, and these granted loans totalling 
247,301.39. For the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1955, there were 218 
rtered credit unions, 28 inactive, with assets of $8,654,478.64 and 
bership of 51,985, which granted loans totalling $5,525,364.90. 
«ariculture—Cash income from sale of farm products in 1954 was $43,- 
‘000 (all figures here, unless otherwise indicated, are official estimates), 
jigher figure than for the previous year, and gross farm income was 
$98,000, a lower figure than for 1953. The net income of $19,912,000 
also lower. The total income from field crops was $18,233,000 from 
800 ac. The principal field crops according to income were: hay 
.195,000, potatoes $3,421,000, oats $1,916,000, and roots $1,152,000. 
h income from other principal sources were: dairy products $11,946,000, 
sst products $7,260,000, cattle and calves $5,843,000, eggs $5,197,000, 
fitry $3,863,000, fruits $2,730,000 and hogs $2,707,000. 
sstimated numbers of livestock on farms at June 1, 1954, were: horses 
80, cattle 204,000, sheep 99,000, swine 39,000 and poultry 1,707,000. 
ssheries, Furs and Forestry.—Last available figures on fisheries were for 
+5 when the landed value of fish was $21,410,000. Principal income 
> forest products in 1954, with quantities marketed in parentheses, 
io: planks and boards, spruce, $5,107,743 (71,326 M.B.M. {thousand 
cd measure]); wood pulp mechanically prepared, $3,526,078 (1,010,- 
ewt.), and newsprint, $18,840,008 (3,138,476 cwt.). The value of fur- 
ting animals in captivity at Dec. 31, 1954, was estimated at $149,780. 
sanufacturing.—Factory shipment of manufactured goods during 1954 
Hed $300,073,000 wholesale value, compared with $320,012,000 in 
\3. The gross value of manufactured goods during 1954 was set at 
5,000,000, a lower figure than during the previous two years. In 1955, 
2 were 30,512 employees in 1,474 establishments earning $63,975,754. 
jining.— Mineral production for 1955 was approximately $67,800,000 in 
se, compared with $68,000,000 in 1954. Nineteen companies operative 
lae calendar year 1955 produced 5,730,743 tons of coal, compared with 
59,761 tons net for the similar period in 1954. Mining of bituminous 
jis about 76% of the province’s production of mineral wealth, and the 
sstry in 1954 employed a daily average of 10,609 persons. Barytes, 98% 
the Canadian production of which comes from the province, totalled 
b030 tons in 1954. Salt totalled 147,457 tons, a record output. The pro- 
@ion of gypsum showed an increase over the previous year and the 
est total to date, at 3,380,669 tons, 80% of the total Coe on Rte 
eel or uptk Britannica Fitms.—Maritime Provinces of Canada 


63). 
lear Studies: see AstTRoNoMY; PHysICcs. 


2 During 1956 congress took action, long urged by or- 
rsing. ganized nursing, to alleviate the critical shortage of 
@orvisory, administrative and nursing education personnel in 
I Udited States. Under title Il of the Health Amendments 
of -1956, $2,000,000 was authorized for the 1956-57 fiscal 
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year for advanced preparation of professional nurses for posi- 
tions in these areas. The Health Amendments act also provided 
for traineeships in graduate or specialized public health training 
for professional public health personnel, including nurses, and 
for grants to states to expand and improve practical nurse train- 
ing under vocational education. 

Beginning in 1955 and continuing through 1956 the National 
League for Nursing made available, through a grant from the 
Commonwealth fund, a limited number of fellowships for mas- 
ter’s and doctoral study to nurses with the highest potential for 
leadership in administration, research, supervision and teach- 
ing. By Nov. 1956, 29 doctoral and 13 master’s awards had been 
made. 

In its first year of operation the American Nurses’ Foundation, 
Inc., made seven grants for research studies of nursing func- 
tions. The foundation was continuing and expanding the pro- 
gram of nursing research which had been conducted since 1950 
by the American Nurses’ association. A preliminary report on 
studies of nursing functions conducted in 17 states was released 
at the American Nurses’ association convention in Chicago, IIL., 
in May. 

The National Institutes of Health made a grant to the Ameri- 
can Nurses’ foundation for a study of public health nursing. This 
study was the only one being conducted by the foundation staff 
itself. It was started in agencies in New York and New Jersey 
and was to be extended to the south or west. 

The U.S. public health service again made available $625,000 
for research grants and fellowships in nursing. These funds were 
for the fiscal year which began July 1, 1956. 

Statements of functions, standards and qualifications for prac- 
tice in various areas of nursing were approved at the convention 
in 1956. These statements, in preparation since 1952, were de- 
signed to serve as guides in the more efficient use of nursing 
skills. Nurses throughout the country assisted in their prepara- 
tion. The statements were to be revised as needed to keep them 
abreast of changing practice. 

During 1956 the National League for Nursing placed increased 
emphasis on efforts to meet the need for adequate nursing care 
for the mentally ill. A series of five regional. conferences and 
one national conference were held to discuss preparation of grad- 
uate psychiatric nurse specialists. 

Activities designed to help hospitals and nursing homes im- 
prove the care of patients through better utilization of existing 
personnel were continued. Regional institutes were held for 
teacher-trainers, who in turn conducted workshops for nurses 
assigned by hospitals to train nursing aides. Nearly 100,000 
nursing aides employed by participating hospitals had been 
reached through the teacher-trainer program. 

A nation-wide conference was held in 1956 to promote better 
referral of patients from hospitals to homes so that persons, 
wherever they may be, might receive the nursing care they need. 

A national inventory of professional registered nurses was to 
be conducted in 1957-58. Rapid progress with plans for the in- 
ventory was made possible by widespread adoption of a new reg- 
istration form for use by state boards of nursing. The new form 
greatly facilitated the collection throughout the country of uni- 
form data regarding nursing. 

New data on earnings, hours and other employment condi- 
tions of hospital nurses were collected by the bureau of labour 
statistics. The bureau surveyed various categories of hospital 
employees, nonprofessional as well as professional, in representa- 
tive hospitals in approximately 20 urban areas throughout the 
country. This was the first time that nurses’ salaries and em- 
ployment conditions had been studied in this way. (See also 
Wortp HEALTH ORGANIZATION. ) (Ve L..Bts:. elu 

ENCYCLOPAZDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Home Nursing (1941). 
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nae . Dietary Fat an 00 
Nutrition, Experimental. (inid<’—stany investigators 
had associated high plasma lipid (blood fat) levels with athero- 
sclerosis (abnormal thickening and hardening of the walls of the 
arteries). Therefore, any dietary factor that controls these 
plasma components might be of great importance. 

J. M. R. Beveridge and his associates studied the effects of 
cholesterol and animal and vegetable fats incorporated into 
homogeneous formula diets on plasma lipids. Five healthy men, 
aged 33 to 41 years, consumed alternately their customary diets 
and homogenized “formula” diets. The formula diets varied both 
in cholesterol content and in the amount and type of fat. Blood 
samples were taken throughout the study, and the plasma was 
analyzed for lipid values. 

Each subject ate his customary diet (“rest” diet) for a pre- 
liminary period of 14 days. For the next 12 days the subjects 
were fed formula diets with 28.4% of the total calories supplied 
by vegetable fat (corn oil). Following another 14-day period on 
their customary diets, the subjects were fed the same formula 
diet with the inclusion of cholesterol (200 mg. per 950 cal.) 
for 11 days. The subjects then returned to their customary diets 
for two weeks. For the next 11 days they consumed a formula 
diet with vegetable fat increased to supply 58.5% of the total 
calories. The next rest period was followed by an 11-day period 
of formula feeding in which the high vegetable fat diet was 
replaced by a similar diet which supplied 58.5% of its total cal- 
ories in the form of butterfat. Following a final rest period, the 
subjects were fed a high vegetable fat diet supplemented with 
an amount of cholesterol equal to that contained in the butter 
diet for 11 days. 

The diets containing vegetabie fat, with or without supple- 
mentary cholesterol, led to decreases in plasma lipid levels. When 
the subjects were on their customary diets, the lower plasma 
cholesterol levels that followed the consumption of the vegetable 
fat formulas returned to pre-experimental levels. Thus, the same 
levels were present before each experimental period. When but- 
terfat was included in the formula diet, the plasma cholesterol 
increased on the fourth and seventh days and then returned to 
initial levels. 

The authors concluded that under the conditions of this study 
there was a highly significant statistical difference between the 
effects of vegetable fat and animal fat on the blood lipids. The 
decrease in plasma lipids appeared to be a real effect associated 
with the diet containing vegetable fats. This effect was not ob- 
served when butterfat supplied the dietary fat. 

Diet and Serum Cholesterol.—High levels of fat and choles- 
terol in the blood had been associated with atherosclerosis. It was 
believed that the concentration of cholesterol in the blood might 
be affected by various components of the diet. 

A. Keys and co-workers studied the effect of dietary cholesterol 
on blood cholesterol levels in a series of experiments. No rela- 
tionship between dietary cholesterol and the total amount of 
cholesterol in the blood was observed in two cross-sectional sur- 
veys in Minnesota on young men and four surveys on older men. 
In two surveys in Sardinia no differences were observed in the 
serum (blood) cholesterol concentrations of men of the same 
age, physical activity and relative body weight. Although their 
general dietary patterns were similar, their cholesterol intakes 
differed markedly. 

In another study, two groups of men of similar age and eco- 
nomic status were studied over a four-year period. The diets of 
one group of 33 men were consistently low in cholesterol, while 
the diets of 35 men in the second group were consistently high. 
No differences were noted in the blood cholesterol levels of these 
two groups. 

In still another experiment, comparisons of blood cholestero] 
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levels were made of 23 men before and after they had doubled 
their cholesterol intakes and of 41 men who cut their cholesterol 
intakes by 50%. No changes in blood cholesterol levels were 
noted in either group. 

After these and several other experiments, it was concluded 
that the blood cholesterol level in an adult man was essentially 
independent of the cholesterol in his diet. 

Obesity and Physical Activity.—M. L. Johnson and asso 
ciates studied the relative importance of inactivity and overeat- 
ing on energy balance in high school girls. These workers 
compared the food intake and activity of 28 obese and 28 no 
obese girls of similar height, age and grade. 

Both groups were found to be relatively inactive; 90% of the 
obese girls’ time and 85% of the nonobese group’s time was spent 
in sleeping, lying still or sitting. The nonobese group, however, 
participated in active sports and other strenuous activities to 4 
much greater extent than the obese group. 7 

Caloric intake of the obese group was significantly lower than 
that of the nonobese group. Caloric intake and activity were 
compared for each group to determine the important factor in 
the development and maintenance of obesity. On a statistical 
basis, it appeared that inactivity was much more important than 
overeating in weight gain. Thus, inactivity might be a major 
factor in the increased incidence of obesity. 

Fertilizers and the Nutritional Value of Foods.—The inf 
ence of soil improvement on human health by its possible effect 
on the nutritional composition of plants and animal products has 
been a subject of much research. This subject was pursued in a 
ten-year study undertaken by Michigan State college (now 
Michigan State university, East Lansing) in 1945. The effects of 
soil fertility on crop quality, animal nutrition and the nutritional 
value of animal products were observed. In one experiment, two 
herds of dairy cattle were maintained om feed produced at an 
experimental farm. Twenty cows were fed rations produced on 
soil of low fertility, and 16 were fed rations produced on ferti- 
lized soil. Careful records were kept of the health of the animals 
in the herds, their milk production, efficiency of the milk pro- 
duction and the composition and nutritive value of the milk. 

The researchers found that the principal effect of soil im- 
provement was to increase the yield of crops; little difference in 
the composition of the crops produced on the fertilized and 
on the unfertilized soils was noted. Furthermore, animals con- 
suming crops produced under the two soil fertility levels did 
not differ in their health or in their milk production. Although 
some variations in the chemical composition of the milk pro- 
duced were observed, none of these differences in composition 
was related to differences in the feed sources. Thus feed pro- 
duced on low-fertility soil did not have a detrimental effect on 
the milk produced. The results of this experiment therefore 
pointed out that soil fertilization affected yield rather than 
nutritional quality of the crop. 

In the Michigan State university experiment, commercial fer- 
tilizers were used almost exclusively. The efficacy of such inor- 
ganic fertilizers in contrast with organic’ sources of fertilizing 
elements, such as compost and manure, had long been questioned. 
Claims had been made that the organic sources were superior te 
the inorganic sources. In addition, some reports stated that the 
extensive use of inorganic fertilizers had resulted in a decline im 
the nutritional quality of present-day food supplies. 

L. A. Maynard reported that the results of many observations 
did not substantiate these claims. In one experiment, the nutrien 
composition of potatoes and seedling rye grown on soil fertilized 
with manure for a period of 25 years was compared with simila 
crops grown on soil treated with inorganic fertilizers for the sam\ 
period of time. No difference in the vitamin C, iron and coppél 
content of potatoes grown on the two soils was observed. Like 


| 
| 
vise, the vitamin C and carotene content of the rye grown on 
jpil treated with organic fertilizers was the same as that in rye 
jjaised on soil fertilized with inorganic elements. 

These experiments did not substantiate the claims that the use 
inorganic fertilizers devitalizes soil and reduces the nutritive 
alue of food supplies. They did indicate that soil fertilization 
es increase crop yield and thereby affects health by increasing 
dod supplies. 

_ (See also Viramins AND Nutrition.) 


BiBL1oGRAPHY.—J. M. R. Beveridge, W. Ford Connell, G. A. Mayer, 
B. Firstbrook and M. S. DeWolfe, “The Effects of Certain Vegetable and 
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June 1955); A. Keys, J. T. Anderson, O. Michelson, S. F, Adelson and 
| Fidanza, “Diet and Serum Cholesterol in Man: Lack of Effect of Dietary 
)holesterol,’’ ibid., 59:39-56 (May 1956); M. L. Johnson, B. S. Burke 
d J. Mayer, “Relative Importance of Inactivity and Overeating in the 
nergy Balance of Obese High School Girls,” Am. J. Clin. Nutrition, 4:37- 
. (Jan.—Feb. 1956); Michigan State University Centennial Symposium, 
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Hd. .A., 161:1478-80 (Aug. 11, 1956). (M. B. McC.; F. J. SE.) 
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uts Tree nut production in 1956 in the U.S. was about 2rr.- 
* ooo tons, 6% larger than in 1955 and 9% above average. 
cluded were a record almond crop, an above average pecan 
op, a smaller walnut crop than in 1955 and a filbert crop only 
ee-third as large as in 1955. Carry-over stocks were low, except 
r pecans. Imports of tree nuts during 1955-56 totalled about 


$5,000 tons, approximately equal to domestic production, but 
ily 12% consisted of the four major types produced domes- 


The pecan crop was indicated at 160,700,000 Ib. as compared 
th 147,860,000 lb. in 1955 and an average for 1945-54 of 137,- 
8,000 lb. Prices were sharply lower than the record 40.9 cents 
pound obtained for improved varieties and 29.6 cents per 
und for seedlings received for the 1955 crop. 

he U.S. crop of Persian (English) walnuts, produced largely 
(California, was 72,000 tons as compared with 77,400 tons in 
%s5 and an average for the previous decade of 73,670 tons. 
qough smaller imports were anticipated in 1956-57, prices were 
ected to average below the $561 per ton received for the 1955 
Pp. 

roduction of 84,300 tons of walnuts in other countries was 
= largest since 1931; Italy produced 55,000 tons as compared 
th a previous record in 1955 of 29,000 tons. 

[Phe California almond crop was a record large one of 51,000 
2s, 33% larger than the 38,300 tons of 1955 and 30% above 
: average for 1945-54 of 39,330 tons. Prices dropped below 
: high average price of $861 per ton received for the 1955 crop. 
(The important Mediterranean basin almond crop was greatly 
naged by cold. An indicated 40,200 tons (shelled) in 1956 
ts a record low, about half the average crop of 80,700 tons. 
(he 1956 U.S. filbert crop from Oregon and Washington, badly 
naged by a winter freeze, was the smallest since 1940, 3,035 
s as compared with 7,710 tons in 1955 and an average crop 
7,837 tons. Prices were higher than the average $420 per ton 
seived for the 1955 crop, and larger imports were in prospect 
1956-57. f 

he foreign commercial filbert crop was estimated at near 
3,500 tons (unshelled) as compared with 119,000 tons in 1955 
1 an average (1949-53) of 113,200 tons. Turkish commercial 
‘oduction of filberts was estimated at a record 150,000 tons, 
-eeding the previous 1954 record of 135,000 tons and much in 
‘kess of the small 1955 crop of 57,000 tons. 

roduction of Brazil nuts was indicated at a record 41,000 
ss as compared with 38,500 tons in 1955 and an average of 
‘troo tons for 1949-53. India, producing as many as 60,000 
ks of cashew nuts per year, planted to reach a goal of 80,000 
ss by 1960. The pistachio nut crop of Turkey was estimated 
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at 9,500 tons, 1,000 tons larger than in 1955. 


(See also Peanuts.) (J. K. R.) 


Nyasaland: sce Ruopesia AND NYASALAND, FEDERATION or. 
Dats hes tos 6S: oat crop of 1,154,595,000 bu. was the 

* second smallest since 1945, 23% less than the record 
crop of 1955 and 13% below average. Planting intentions in 
March of 46,063,000 ac., 4% less than 1955, were further re- 
duced by both drought and excessive rainfall, but more espe- 
cially by some destruction of the growing crop to qualify acreage 
for the soil bank program. The 35,427,000 ac. harvested were 
nearly 10% fewer than in 1955 and less than the 1945-54 aver- 
age of 38,912,000 ac. Average yield was 32.6 bu. per acre as 
compared with the record 38.3 bu. per acre in 1955 and the 1945 
54 average of 34.1 bu. per acre. Minnesota with 171,017,000 bu. 


displaced Iowa (144,585,000 bu.) as the leading producer, fol- 


lowed by Illinois (139,886,000 bu.) and Wisconsin (129,122,000 
bu.). 


Table 1.—U.S. Oat Crops 


Indicated Average, 

ltem 1956 1955 1945-54 
Total production (thousands of bushels) . . . « . 1,154,595 1,499,282 1,327,496 
Acreage harvested (thousands) . . 2. + se e+ 35,427 39,138 38,912 
Yields\(bushels pervacre)i” <<. << 2 6 eee 32.6 38.3 34.1 


A record high carry-over on July 1 of 347,000,000 bu., plus 
the new crop, provided a total supply about 303,000,000 bu. less 
than the 1,805,000,000 bu. record high oat supply of 1955-56. 
Prices to producers rose, contrary to the usual seasonal trend, 
from about 62 cents per bushel in the late spring to 69 cents 
per bushel in October. The official support price on the 1956 
crop, lowered to 59 cents per bushel (70% of parity), as com- 
pared with 61 cents per bushel on the 1955 crop, was later in- 
creased to 65 cents (76% of parity). Imports of about 20,000,000 
bu. from Canada were anticipated in 1956-57, as compared with 
3,000,000 bu. in the previous year. 


Table Il.— Oat Production of the Principal Producing Countries 
(In thousands of bushels) 


Indicated Average, Average, 

Country 1956 1955 1945-49 1935-39 
United States . . - + « « - 1,154,595 1,499,282 1,376,527 1,045,329 
UES SiRe ust vor ate eS) fs Wie) Sluis) fel we mae 720,000 1,165,000 
Canada .« 535,000 403,835 326,437 338,071 
France . » « « 275,580 250,770 221,821 329,304 
United Kingdom . . « « «© «© © oe 178,570 189 630 204,692 138,628 
Western Germany « « « «+ «© « « « 163,280 170,680 144,500 194,500 
Swedeniidiveiic Me ex isa fet) ely esse 72,890 41,130 58,000 87 198 
Finland: 2. sist <6 « cette. 61,000 47,000 35,270 45,000 
Dengicri Ah isco Se) eter wy leh a 0), i he 58,150 59,450 67,820 70,205 
Ardentinal .itess 4) sre) uaa) ot > . 49,810 49,310 50,182 
‘Avstralie’.; 3s) « 2 ese) aes aera 70,630 33,249 23,351 


World oat production of 4,250,000,000 bu. was smaller than 
the 4,435,000,000 bu. in 1955 or the 4,367,000,000-bu. average 
prewar crop but above the 3,920,000,000-bu. average for 1945- 
49. The 127,190,000 ac. harvested was slightly more than the 
126,970,000 ac. in 1955 but far less than the 144,010,000-ac. aver- 
age for 1935-39. The U.S. accounted for most of the decline; 
western Europe had a somewhat larger crop than in 1955, and 
Canada’s crop was the largest since the record one of 1942. 

Oat stocks on July x in the principal exporting countries were 
562,000,000 bu. as compared with 460,000,000 bu. a year earlier 
and the 407,000,000-bu. average for 1945-49. Ty okce 13) 


2 . The following is a selected list of prominent 
Obituaries. men and women of the United States and other 
countries, who died during the year 1956: 


Abbott, Allan, U.S. educator (b. Brooklyn, N.Y., Feb. 15, 1876—d. New York 
N.Y., March 21, 1956). 

Adams, Earl Frederick, U.S. Baptist clergyman 
1900—d. Washington, D.C., Nov. 1, 1956). 


(b. Palmyra, N.Y., May 28, 
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Adams, Walter Sydney, U.S. astronomer (b. Antioch, 
Pasadena, Calif., May 10, 1956). ee ; 

Alexander, Will Winton, U.S. government official and clergyman (b. Morris- 
ville, Mo., July 15, 1884—d. Chapel Hill, N.C., Jan. 13, 1956). 


Syr., Dec. 20, 1876—d. 


Allen, Fred (JOHN FLORENCE SuLLIvAN), U.S. humorist (b. Cambridge, Mass., 
May 31, 1894—d. New York, N.Y., March 17, 1956), entertained a genera- 
tion of radio (and later television) audiences from the time of his debut on 
the air in Oct. 1932. Starting in vaudeville as a juggler and humorist, he 
toured the U.S. and Australia. Later he switched to humour alone. He 
played in several successful Broadway musical comedies and in such motion 
pictures as Thanks a Million and Love Thy Neighbor. Ailen and his wife 
Portland gained fame in their weekly radio program “Allen’s Alley, which 
had an estimated 20,000,000 listeners at the height of its popularity. Allen 
was a dead-pan humorist, specializing in ad lib remarks and trenchant com- 
ments on current affairs. He wrote Treadmill to Oblivion, published in 1954. 


Althouse, John George, Canadian educator (b. Ailsa Craig, Ont., 1889—d. 
Toronto, Ont., Aug. 2, 1956). 


Ambedkar, Bhimrao Ramji, Indian statesman (b. Ratnagiri, Bombay, April 
11, 1893—d. New Delhi, Dec. 6, 1956), devoted his life to the welfare of 
the people of the depressed classes or the scheduled castes as they later 
became known. In early life he had personally suffered the humiliations 
and handicaps of untouchability but through the enlightened intervention 
of the Maharajah Gaekwar of Baroda he was granted a scholarship which 
enabled him to study in the United States, Germany and Great Britain. 
On returning to India he settled in Bombay where he practised as a bar- 
rister in the high court, becoming also professor of political economy at 
Sydenham college. He quickly and permanently established himself as the 
undisputed leader of the depressed classes, creating trade unions, an Inde- 
pendent Labour party and a weekly newspaper as instruments of policy. 
He was nominated to represent his people in the Bombay legislative assem- 
bly. Ambedkar participated in the round table conferences in London 
during 1930-32 and served on the joint parliamentary committee (1932) 
which paved the way for the Government of India act, 1935. During the 
discussions he had clashed with M. K. Gandhi by urging separate repre- 
sentation in the assemblies for the depressed classes; after bitter contro- 
versy he came to a reluctant compromise. His book What Congress and 
Gandhi Have Done to the Untouchables was published in 1940. After 1940 
he occupied several important posts, particularly that of minister of law 
(1948-51) in the government of India, which involved preparation of the 
draft constitution and superintending its passage through the constituent 
assembly. He resigned this appointment in 1951 and shortly before his 
death was converted to Buddhism. 


Amoss, Harold Lindsay, U.S. physician and educator (b. Cobb, Ky., Sept. 8, 
1886—d. Greenwich, Conn., Nov. 2, 1956). 

Anderson, Karl, U.S. artist (b. Oxford, O., Jan. 13, 1874—d. Westport, Conn., 
May 18, 1956). 

Andrews, John Miller, Irish statesman (b. Ardara, Comber, Ire., July 17, 
1871—d. Comber, Aug. 5, i956). 


Arlen, Michael (DIKRAN KovuyoumpjIAN), Bulgarian-British author (b. Roust- 
chouk, Bulg., Nov. 16, 1895—d. New York, N.Y., June 23, 1956), acquired 
fleeting literary fame with his novel, The Green Hat (1924), a best-seller 
later adapted by Arlen asa play. The play, starring Katharine Cornell, was 
a great Broadway success and the basis for two subsequent motion pictures, 
Woman of Affairs (1929) and Outcast Lady (1934). Arlen, who became a 
British citizen in 1922, wrote a dozen other novels and several scenarios for 
motion pictures. 


Arnold, Edward (GUENTHER SCHNEIDER), U.S. motion-picture actor (b. New 
York, N.Y., Feb. 18, 1890—d. Encino, Calif., April 26, 1956), joined a stock 
company at Trenton, N.J., in his teens and subsequently rose to become one 
of the leading U.S. male motion-picture character actors. One of the rela- 
tively few silent film actors to make the successful transition to sound pic- 
tures, Arnold starred in such diverse roles as those of king (Louis XIII in 
Cardinai Richelieu); senator (Jennie Gerhardt); millionaire (Diamond Jim 
Brady in Diamond Jim and Lillian Russell, John Sutter in Sutter’s Gold); 
gangster (Whistling in the Dark); and priest (White Sister). Arnold had lead 
parts in several Broadway plays and frequently appeared in radio and tele- 
vision shows, notably the ‘Mr. President” radio series. 


Re er a 
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Aydelotte, Frank, US. educator (b. Sullivan, Ind., Oct. 16, 1880—d. Prince- 
ton, N.J., Dec. 17, 1956), was president of Swarthmore college at Swarth- 
more Pa., from 1921 to 1940 and director of the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton, N.J., from 1939 to 1947; he was also U.S. secretary of 
the Rhodes scholarships trustees from 1918 to 1953. Himself a Rhodes 
scholar at Oxford (1905-07), he had taken his bachelor’s degree at Indiana 
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university in 1900 and his master’s at Harvard in 1903. Prior to becoming 
head of Swarthmore he taught English at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology from 1915 to 1921. 


Bacharach, Isaac, U.S. public official (b. Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 5, 1870—d, 
Atlantic City, N.J., Sept. 5, 1956). 

Bacon, (Yvonne) Faith (Mrs. SANForD DicKkrnson), U.S dancer (b. 19102— 
d. Chicago, IIl., Sept. 26, 1956). 


Badoglio, Pietro, Italian army officer (b. Grazzano Piedmont, It., Sept. 28, 
1871—d. Grazzano, Oct. 31, 1956), conquered Ethiopia and engineered the 
downfall of Mussolini. He studied at the Turin cadet school and, as an 
artillery officer, first saw active service in the disastrous Italo-Ethiopian war 
of 1896-97. In 1911-12, as a captain, he fought in Tripolitania. From 
World War I he emerged as a general and chief of staff of the commander in 
chief. After the war he was created a senator (Feb. 1919) and up to 1921 
served as chief of the general staff of the army. As he did not support Fascist 
policy he was sent by Mussolini as ambassador to Brazil (1924-25). In 
June 1925, however, he was made marshal of Italy and soon resumed the 
post of chief of the general staff of the armed forces. In 1928 he was made 
Marchese del Sabotino and appointed governor of Libya (1928-33). In- 
Nov. 1935 he assumed the high command of the Italian expeditionary force 
in Ethiopia and on May 5, 1936, entered Addis Ababa. He was made duke 
of Addis Ababa and for a short time acted as viceroy of Ethiopia. In Noy. 
1939 Badoglio was reappointed chief of the general staff, resigning on Dec. 
6, 1940, as a protest against Mussolini’s aggression against Greece. On 
July 25, 1943, having played an important part in overthrowing Mussolini, 
Badoglio succeeded him as prime minister. On Sept. 8, 1943, he announced 
that five days earlier Italy had signed the Allies’ unconditional surrender 
terms, and on Oct. 13 he declared war on Germany. After the liberation of — 
Rome he resigned as prime minister (June 18, 1944). { 


Balendonck, Armand (Edouard), U.S. composer and violinist (b. Liege, Belg., 
Aug. 9, 1893—d. New York, N.Y., June 27, 1956). 

Ball, Stanley Crittenden, U.S. zoologist (b. Shelburne Falls, Mass., Nov. 19, 
1885—d. New Haven, Conn., Aug. 9, 1956). 

Ballin, Hugo, U.S. painter and motion-picture producer (b. New York, N.Y. 
—d. Santa Monica, Calif., Nov. 27, 1956). 

Bancroft, George, U.S. actor (b. Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 30, 1882—d. Santa 
Monica, Calif., Oct. 2, 1956). 


Barkley, Alben William, U.S. vice-president from 1949 to 1953 (b. Graves 
county, Ky., Nov. 24, 1877—d. Lexington, Va., April 30, 1956), was a lead-_ 
ing Democratic political figure of the New Deal and Fair Deal eras. (For 
his early career, see Encyclopedia Britannica.) He served six terims in the 
U.S. house of representatives (1913-1927, 1st Kentucky district), then was 
elected to four terms as senator from Kentucky. As majority leader of the 
senate from 1937 to 1947 Barkley exercised undeviating loyalty to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman, with one notable exception. That was 
in Feb. 1944 when he denounced Pres. Roosevelt’s veto of a tax bill and re- 
signed the majority leadership in protest. The senate immediately re-elected 
him, however, and he accepted. In 1948 he was nominated for the vice- 
presidency by the Democratic party and was elected with Truman the fol- 
lowing November, receiving a large share of credit for the unexpected Demo- — 
cratic victory of that year. When Truman announced that he would not 
run for re-election in 1952, Barkley became a leading candidate for the presi- 
dential nomination. But his chances were dealt a mortal blow, shortly before 
the Democratic convention met in Chicago, by leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, who re- 
jected him because of his age (he was then 74). In the campaign, Barkley 
actively supported the Democratic nominee, Adlai E. Stevenson. Mean- 
while, his marriage to Mrs. Carleton S. Hadley was a news event of 1949 
that captured national attention (Barkley’s first wife had died in 1947). 
In 1954 he ran again for the U.S. senate, winning by a substantial margin 
and taking office the following Jan. 5 amid a standing ovation in the senate. 
Barkley was one of the most effective political orators of his time, rarely 
speaking from text or notes and almost always with anecdotical wit. He 
was addressing a mock political convention of Washington and Lee uni- 
versity students when he was stricken with a fatal heart attack. 


Barnes, Alfred Edward, British physician and educator (b. Sheffield, Eng., 
June 3, 1881—d. Helensburgh, Oct. 23, 1956). 

Baroja y Nessi, Pio, Spanish novelist (b. San Sebastian, Sp., Dec. 28, 1872—d. 
Madrid, Oct. 30, 1956). 

Baum, Walter Emerson, U.S. artist and author (b. Sellersville, Pa., Dec. i 
1884—d. Sellersville, July 12, 1956). “ 
Beach, Chester, U.S. sculptor (b. San Francisco, Calif., May 23, 1881—d. 

Brewster, N.Y., Aug. 6, 1956). 


Beal, Gifford Reynolds, U.S. painter (b. New York, N.Y., Jan. 24, 1879—d, 
New York, N.Y., Feb. 5, 1956), a leading U.S. landscape artist of his time, 
won more than 25 medals in major competitions. His favourite subjects — 
were the New England coast, circus figures and semirealistic landscapes ia 
which colour was made subordinate to design. Beal received his B.A. from _ 
Princeton university in 1900 and studied art in New York city. Among his — 


1956 OBITUARIES: Fred Allen, U.S. comedian; Edward Arnold, U.S. actor; 
Pietro Badoglio, Italian marshal; Alben W. Barkley, U.S. public official; 
Lawrence D. Bell, U.S. aircraft manufacturer ' 


| Art Institute of Chicago. 


bpeerbohm, Sir Max, British writer and caricaturist (b. London, Aug. 24 

1872—d. Rapallo, It., May 20, 1956), the son of a merchant of Baltic ote 
| and half-brother of Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, Henry Maximilian Beer- 

bohm was educated at Charterhouse and at Merton college, Oxford, where 
) he soon became a “long-established” writer who issued in one volume The 
|| Works of Max Beerbohm (1896), complete with “bibliography.” In 1896 

he succeeded Bernard Shaw as dramatic critic for the Saturday Review where 
| he remained until 1910. In that year he retired to Rapallo in Italy after his 
| marriage to the U.S. actress Florence Kahn (d. 1951). He returned to 
| England during World Wars I and II and was knighted in 1939, A month 
|| before his death he married Elisabeth Jungmann, his housekeeper who had 
|| tended him in his last days. Beerbohm was a caricaturist of unerring apt- 
j/ness. Caricaiures of Twenty-five Gentlemen, collected in 1896, showed the 


|| limitations as well as the strength of his draftsmanship. His targets, whether 
|i royal or literary, were tellingly hit, but he was never in bad taste. It was 
! sometimes suggested that the ‘Incomparable Max,” as Shaw dubbed him, 
| gained through his wit and fastidious performance a reputation not com- 
' mensurate with a tiny output. Yet his writings on the theatre to 1924 filled 
nearly 600 pages. He wrote many essays as well as a famous series of stories 
varying in tone from The Happy Hypocrite (1897) to the gentle and serious 
William and Mary (1921). His novel Zuleika Dobson (1911) was perhaps 
| the least controlled of his works. In A Christmas Garland (1912) was gath- 
fered a collection of parodies of Henry James, Rudyard Kipling, Thomas 
| Hardy (with an unsolicited sequence to The Dynasts), Arnold Bennett and 
pothers. His wittiness and readability were unquestionable, although some- 
{times his style had a subtle wilfulness which would have been intolerable in 
pother writers. (See also Encyclopedia Britannica.) 


Il, Lawrence Dale, U.S. aircraft designer and manufacturer (b. Mentone, 
Ind., April 5, 1894—d. Buffalo, N.Y., Oct. 20, 1956), directed the designing 
of some of the best-known U.S. fighter planes, including the single-engined 
?P-39 Airacobra and the P-63 Kingcobra of World War II; the P-59 (first 
\)U.S. jet plane) and the experimental rocket-propelled X-2. The latter estab- 
lilished a new air speed record of 1,900 m.p.h. in July 1956 and attained an 
jaltitude of 126,000 ft. two months later. After working as a designer and 
tpxecutive for aircraft companies Bell organized (1935) his own company, 
\the Bell Aircraft corporation, in Buffalo, N.Y., which produced military 
polanes, guided missiles, aircraft parts and turned out the first helicopter to 
jceceive a commercial licence. Bell received the Collier aviation trophy for 
}leveloping the Bell X-1, a tiny rocket-powered plane which in 1947 at- 
¢ained supersonic speed. 


Haman, Katherine Jones, U.S. author (b. Carthage, Miss.—d. Jackson, 
‘})Miss., Nov. 8, 1956). 


llamy, Paul, U.S. newspaperman (b. Chicopee Falls, Mass., Dec. 26, 1884 
d. Bratenahl, O., April 12, 1956), was editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
rom 1933 to 1953. A graduate of Harvard (1905), he worked for two years 
as a cub reporter for the Springfield (Mass.) Union before moving to Cleve- 
vand. An idealist in the footsteps of his father Edward Bellamy, author of 
the utopian Looking Backward (1888), he strove to improve the quality of 
ews coverage and interpretation and vigorously defended criticism of the 
JJ.S. press as essential to its good reputation. Prior to his appointment as 
-ditor of the Plain Dealer, Bellamy was a reporter (1907-10), city editor 
11910-16) and managing editor (1920-33) of that paper. He was president 
“i the American Society of Newspaper Editors in 1933-34 and for many 
ears a director of the Associated Press. 


eda, Julien, French essayist and novelist (b. Paris, Dec. 26, 1867—d. Paris, 
yune 7, 1956). 
nett, John, U.S. author (b. Chillicothe, O., May 17, 1865—d. Charleston, 
£., Dec. 28, 1956). ; 
Yssiey, Robert Russell, U.S. anatomist and educator (b. Hamilton, Ont., 
"ev. 13, 1867—d. Chicago, Ill., June 11, 1956). 
tiey, Edmund Clerihew, British writer (b. London, July 10, 1875—d. Lon- 
tcon, March 30, 1956). : 
fon, John Keith, U.S. educator (b. Banks, Ala., May 24, 1896—d. Nashville, 
Cenn., Aug. 21, 1956). , 

tiie, Mrs. Margaret Thompson, U.S. writer (b. Helena, Mont., 1898?—d. 
Waris, Fr., June 8, 1956). 


ret, Boleslaw, Polish Communist leader (b. Lublin, Pol., April 18, 1892—d. 
foscow, U.S.S.R., March 12, 1956), came early under the influence of 
olish left-wing Socialists and in Dec. 1918, when Poland regained inde- 
sendence, joined the newly founded Communist Party of Poland (K-P.P.). 
during 1921-27 he visited Moscow twice for training and was three times 
«rested and imprisoned in Poland. He spent five years in the Comintern 
ifices in Berlin, Vienna and Prague, and in 1932 he once more returned to 
voland. In 1937, Bierut made his way to Moscow, but in 1938 the K.P.P. 
ras dissolved by the Comintern. He reached Warsaw in Jan. 1943 with 
ders to lead the new clandestine Polish Workers’ (Communist) party 
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best-known paintings are “Across the Valley” and “Alban sp | 
v y Boat” in the 
| Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York city, and “Puff of Smoke” in the 
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(P.P.R.), In Jan. 1944 he formed the National Council of the Homeland, 
of which he was chairman. When on July 22, 1944, the Soviet-sponsored 
Polish Committee of National Liberation was formed at Lublin, Bierut was 
its chairman. He took the title of provisional president of the Polish re- 
public in June 1945 and was elected to this post on Feb, 5, 1947. From 
Sept. 3, 1948, he was also secretary-general of the P.P.R. On Nov. 20, 1952, 
he ceased to be president of the republic and instead became premier. He 
gave up the premiership on March 19, 1954, retaining the function of first 
secretary of the United Polish Workers’ party (P.Z.P.R.), a new name for 
the Communist Party of Poland from Dec. 1948. In Feb. 1956 he led the 


Aut delegation to the 20th congress of the Communist party of the Soviet 
nion. 


Binder, Carroll, U.S. editor (b. Mechanicsburg, Pa., Feb. 20, 1896—d. Minne- 
apolis, Minn., May 1, 1956), was a foreign correspondent and foreign editor 
of the Chicago Daily News from the early 1920s until 1944, and editorial page 
editor of the Minnewpolis Tribune from 1945 until his death. As vice-chair- 
man of the United Nations subcommission on freedom of information from 
1948 to 1952, Binder urged that a convention on freedom of the news be 


drafted that would protect and encourage international exchange of 
information. 


Binford, Lloyd Tilghman, U.S. broker and motion-picture censor (b. Duck 
Hill, Miss., Dec. 16, 1866—d. Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 27, 1956). 


Bingham, Hiram, U.S. senator and explorer (b. Honolulu, Hawaii, Nov. 19, 
1875—d. Washington, D.C., June 6, 1956), was Republican senator from 
Connecticut 1924-33 and chairman of the federal loyalty review board (ap- 
pointed to review suspected cases of subversion among federal employees), 
1951-53. A graduate of Yale university (1898), and with a Ph.D. from 
Harvard university, he taught history at several eastern U.S. universities 
and directed the Yale archaeological expedition of 1911 that discovered 
Machu Picchu, last capital city of the Incas, in Peru. 


Birch, Francis Lyall, British historian (b. Dec. 5, 1889—d. London, Eng., 
Feb. 14, 1956). 

Birdseye, Clarence Frank, U.S. inventor (b. Brooklyn, N.Y., Dec. 9, 1886—d. 
New York, N.Y., Oct. 7, 1956). 


Bishop, William Avery, Canadian air marshal (b. Owen Sound, Ont., 
Feb. 8, 1894—d. Palm Beach, Fla., Sept. 11, 1956), was Canada’s premier 
ace of World War I, having shot down 72 enemy planes in about 175 air 
engagements. He was a cadet at the Royal Military college, Kingston, Ont., 
when World War I broke out. Sent overseas, he transferred from the cay- 
alry to the air force, and on March 25, 1917, he shot down his first German 
plane. Among his many decorations was the Victoria cross, Britain’s high- 
est military decoration, awarded for destroying three planes over German 
territory amid intense ground fire. On a single day he engaged 23 German 
planes on the western front, downed three and returned to his base un- 
scathed. During World War II Bishop, with the rank of air marshal, 
directed all recruiting activities for the Royal Canadian air force. He was 
the author of several books dealing with military aviation and with his 
reminiscences of World War I. 


Black, Harry C., U.S. financier (b. Baltimore, Md., June 23, 1887—d. Boynton 
Beach, Fla., Nov. 25, 1956). 

Black, Loring Milton, Jr., U.S. lawyer and public official (b. New York, N.Y., 
May 17, 1886—d. Washington, D.C., May 21, 1956). 

Blackman, Aylward Manley, British Egyptologist (b. Dawlish, Eng., Jan. 30, 
1883—d. Abergele, Wales, March 9, 1956). - 

Blake, Henry Seavey, U.S. publisher (b. Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 14, 1888— 
d. Topeka, Kan., March 10, 1956). 

Blanchard, Arthur Alphonzo, U.S. chemist and educator (b. Boston, Mass., 
May 4, 1876—d. Brookline, Mass., March 25, 1956). 


Boeing, William Edward, U.S. aircraft manufacturer (b. Detroit, Mich., Oct. 
1,.1881—d. aboard ship in Puget sound, Wash., Sept. 28, 1956), was a 
pioneer in aircraft and its construction, having early been associated with 
Glenn L. Martin who instructed him in flying. Boeing attended Yale uni- 
versity (1899-1902) and served with the U.S. navy in World War I. In 
1916 he founded the Pacific Aero Products company, which in 1929 became 
the, Boeing Airplane’ Co. Boeing retired from the company in 1934. In 
the same year he received the Daniel Guggenheim medal for successful 

_ pioneering and achievement in aircraft manufacture and air transport. 

Bogert, John Lawrence, U.S. naval architect and editor (b. Flushing, N.Y., 
Oct. 27, 1858—d. Southampton, N.Y., Aug. 11, 1956). 


Borowski, Felix, U.S. music critic, composer and educator (b. Burton-in-Ken- 
dal, Erg., March 10, 1872—d. Chicago, IIl., Sept. 6, 1956), was a music 
critic for several Chicago newspapers (1906-1956) and annotator of pro- 
grams for the Chicago Symphony orchestra. He composed several orchestral 
works and was president of the Chicago Musical college (1916-25) and pro- 
fessor of musicology (1937-42) at Northwestern university, Evanston, Ill. 


Bovey, Wilfrid, Canadian legislator (b. Montreal, Que., Dec. 13, 1882—d. 
Montreal, Oct. 11, 1956). . 

Bowen, Normon Levi, U.S. geologist (b. 
Washington, D.C., Sept. 11, 1956). 


Kingston, Ont., June 21, 1887—d. 
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Boyd, William Madison, U.S. educator (b. Morehead City, N.C., April 8, 
1916—d, Atlanta, Ga., March 10, 1956). 

Bratt, lvan, Swedish physician (b. Smalanc 
25, 1956). 


Yerman poet and playwright (b. Augsburg, Ger., Feb. 10, 
Fes Sak pe I Reta eAces 14, 1956), was a leading exponent of cynical 
humour and satire and one of the most controversial figures in the European 
theatre. He studied natural sciences and philosophy at Munich and Berlin 
universities, but intellectually he was the product of the great moral ferment 
that followed World War I. His earlier plays, Trommeln m der Nacht and 
Baal, won him the Kleist literary prize in 1922. Six years later Die Drei- 
Groschen-Oper (with music by Kurt Weill) was a great success In Germany 
and abroad. When Hitler came to power Brecht sought asylum successively 
in Denmark, Sweden and Finland, settling in 1941 in the U.S. In 1947 he 
was called before the house committee on un-American activities, where he 
testified that he was not and never had been.a member of any Communist 
party. However in 1948 he returned to east Germany, accepting an offer to 
conduct in his own way the Theater am Schiffbauer damm in east Berlin. His 
irony and stern moral pessimism were not easy to reconcile with Marxist 
ideology and his theatre—the glory of east Berlin in western eyes—was 
rather an embarrassment to the east German government. Shortly after 
Brecht’s death three of his plays—Mutter Courage und seine Kinder, Das 
Kaukasische Kreidekreis and Pauken und Trumpetem—were presented in 
London by the Berliner ensemble. 


1, Swed., 1878—d. Stockholm, Jan. 


Breed, Robert Stanley, U.S. bacteriologist (b. Brooklyn, Pa., Oct. 17, 1877 
—d. Geneva, N.Y., Feb. 10, 1956). 

Brennan, Andrew James, U.S. Roman Catholic prelate (b. Towanda, Pa., 
Dec. 14, 1877—d. Norfolk, Va., May 23, 1956). baie 

Brody, Samuel, U.S. scientist and educator (b. Garbatchi, Lith. [later Pol.], 
Feb. 8, 1890—d. Columbia, Mo., Aug. 6, 1956). 


Bromfield, Lovis, U.S. author (b. Mansfield, O., Dec. 27, 1896—d. Columbus, 
O., March 18, 1956), was almost as well known for his farm conservation 
theories as for his widely read novels. At his Malabar farm near Lucas, O., 
he successfully experimented in stepped-up food production through soil 
enrichment and erosion control. These and other scientific studies were re- 
corded in many books and articles. Earlier, Bromfield had worked on sey- 
eral newspapers and magazines after studying at Cornell and Columbia uni- 
versities and serving as an ambulance driver during World War I. His first 
novel, The Green Bay Tree (1924), was an immediate success; it was followed 
by Possession (1925); Early Autumn (1926), winner of the Pulitzer prize in 
that year; A Good Woman (1927); and a score or more of other best-selling 
works, including The Rains Came and Mrs. Parkington. Several of these 
were made into motion pictures. In politics Bromfield at first supported the 
New Deal but fell away from it in disagreement with Pres. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s farm policy, particularly the program of price supports for 
agricultural products. 


Brown, Gertrude Foster (Mrs. RAYMOND Brown), U.S. suffragist (b. Morrison, 
Ill., July 29, 1867—d. Westport, Conn., March 1, 1956). 

Brown, Roy, U.S. landscape painter (b. Decatur, Ill., April 7, 1879—d. Nashua, 
N.H., May 16, 1956). 

Brown, Sevellon Ledyard, U.S. publisher and editor (b. Washington, D.C., 
Nov. 23, 1886—d. Tucson, Ariz., Dec. 28, 1956). 


Browning, ‘‘Peaches" (Mrs. FRANCES HEENAN HYNES CIVELLI WILLSON), 
U.S. child bride of 1920s (b. Columbus, O., June 23, 1910—d. New York, 
N.Y., Aug. 23, 1956). 


Bryan, James Wesley, U.S. public official (b. Lake Charles, La., March 11, 
1874—d. Bremerton, Wash., Aug. 26, 1956). 


Burns, Bob, U.S. comedian (b. Van Buren, Ark., 1890?—d. Encino, Calif., 
Feb. 2, 1956), rose to stardom on radio in the 1930s playing his bazooka, a 
homemade musical instrument contrived from a gas pipe and a funnel (a 
name later given to the U.S. infantry weapon of World War II). He studied 
civil engineering at the University of Arkansas at Fayetteville, appeared 
briefly in motion pictures in 1913 and served with the U.S. marine corps 
abroad during World War I. The “Arkansas traveler” and “sage of the 
Ozarks,” as he was variously called in the entertainment world, attained 
success on the radio programs of Bing Crosby and Rudy Vallee with his 
bazooka and his homespun stories of rural Arkansas. About 1935 he re- 
turned to motion pictures, starring in such films as The Singing Vagabond, 
Rhythm on the Range, Mountain Music, Wells Fargo, The Arkansas T raveler, 
Our Leading Citizen, Belle of the Yukon and Prairie Schooner. 


Butler, Edward Hubert, U.S. publisher and editor (b. Buffalo, N 
1883—d. Buffalo, Feb. 19, 1956). Se aria ieee dae 


Calhern, Lovis (Cart Henry Vocr), U.S. actor (b. Brookl ie 
1895—d. Nara, Jap., May 12, 1956) Ap ee  oa 
Callahan, James Morton, U.S. historian (b. Bedford, Ind., Nov. 4, 1864—d 
4 ie he W. Va., March 16, 1956). 
ampbell, John Bayard Taylor, U.S. editor and author (b. San F i 
Calif., April 19, 1880—d. Los Angeles, Calif., July 27, 05 itisee alc 


Cantelli, Guido, Italian musical conductor (b. Novara, It., April 27, 1920—d. 
ae re 24, 1956), was appointed permanent conductor of the orches- 
tra of La Scala, Milan, little more than a week before his death in a plane 
crash. He studied at the Milan conservatory and toward the end of World 
War II returned as a fugitive to Milan where he was seized as a hostage by 
the Fascist army. At the end of the war he became, at 25, La Scala’s young- 
ei conductor. Arturo Toscanini took early note of him, and it was through 
his influence that Cantelli conducted a New York orchestra in 1948 His 
er omnce i oe was with Victor de Sabata at the Edinburgh 

tiv . He had a forceful style and, a gh hi ier i 
tations tended to be superficial, his rendering di Vous RR eee 
in 1956 was a performance that rated him with the great conductors, 


Carleton, Robert Louis, U.S. composer 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 12, 1956). 


(b. St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 8, 1896—d. 
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Carlson, Anton Julius, U.S. physiologist (b. Bobuslin, Swed., Jan. 29, 1875—d, 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 2, 1956), was one of the world’s greatest physiologists, 
He was the first (at the age of 29) to explain the origin of the mechanism of 
the heartbeat in invertebrates. His interests and research included such 
diverse subjects as the physiology of hunger (he disputed the “condition ed 
reflex” theory of Ivan Pavlov), blood circulation, saliva formation, the ~ 
physiology of growing old, alcoholism and the nutritional value of margar- 
ine—in all of which he made original and valuable scientific contributions, 
He was quick to enter public controversy on medical or allied issues, scath- 
ingly denouncing antivivisectionists and “monkey-gland rejuvenation” sur- 
geons, among others. Carlson emigrated to the United States from Sweden. 
as a youth of 16 and at first studied for the Lutheran ministry, graduating 
from Augustana college at Rock Island, Ill., in 1898. His interests veered 
toward science and medicine, however, and he studied physiology at Stan- 
ford university, taking his doctorate there in 1903. He was a research as- 
sociate with the Carnegie institution (1903-04), then joined the faculty of 
The University of Chicago, where he advanced from assistant professor to 
professor and chairman of the department of physiology (1904-40). He 
then became emeritus professor. He was known asa great teacher. Carlson 
received the distinguished service gold medal of the American Medical as- 
sociation in 1953. 


Carnegie, Hattie (Mrs. Jon Zant), U.S. fashion designer (b. Vienna, Aus. 
March 14, 1886—d. New York, N.Y., Feb. 22, 1956), built an $8,000,000 
business out of a millinery-dress shop established on the lower east side of 
Manhattan in 1909. Her fashion models were designed to appeal to the 
wealthy and fashionable, and they sold at high prices, in her own shop in 
New York and in major stores throughout the country. 


Carr, Charlotte E., U.S. social worker (b. Dayton, O., May 3, 1890—d. New 
York, N.Y., July 12, 1956). 

Carville, Edward Peter, U.S. public official and lawyer (b. Mound Valley, 
Nev., May 14, 1885—d. Reno, Nev., June 27, 1956). 

Chalmers, Gordon Keith, U.S. educator (b. Waukesha, Wis., Feb. 7, 1904—d. 
Hyannis, Mass., May 8, 1956). 

Chant, Clarence Augustus, Canadian astrophysicist (b. nr. Toronto, Ont., 
May 31, 1865—d. Richmond Hill, Ont., Nov. 18, 1956). 

Charlot, André Eugene Maurice, French-born theatre manager and actor (b. 
Paris, July 26, 1882—d. Hollywood, Calif., May 20, 1956). 

Charpentier, Gustave, French composer (b. Dieuze, Moselle, June 25, 1860 
—d. Paris, Feb. 18, 1956). 

Chisholm, Louise Brigham (Mrs. HENRY Arnot? CuisHoiM), U.S. author and 
inventor (b. Boston, Mass,—d. Trenton, N.J., March 30, 1956). 


Chrétien, Henri, French scientist (b. Paris, Feb. 1, 1879—d. Washington, D.C, 
Feb. 7, 1956), developed CinemaScope—the method of screen projectio 
which creates a stereoscopic illusion of depth. He became astronomer at _ 
Meudon observatory, Paris, in 1901, chief of the astrophysical department, 
Nice observatory, in 1906, then a professor of the University of Paris and, 
from 1920, of the Optical institute (Paris) of which he was a founder. While 
engaged on research in 1916 he found that anamorphic lenses admit of a 
wider angle of vision than conventionally ground lenses. Later he saw the 
possibilities of this discovery in motion pictures. Paramount took a year’s” 
option on it in 1929 and Chrétien arranged a demonstration at the 1937 Paris 
exhibition, but the idea lay fallow until 1952. In 1953 CinemaScope was 
launched, and Chrétien achieved recognition. He was a knight of the Legion 
d’Honneur, and in 1954 received from the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences a technical award for the creation of CinemaScope. 


Clausen, Roy Elwood, U.S. geneticist (b. Randall, Ia., Aug. 21, 1891—d. 
Berkeley, Calif., Aug. 21, 1956). 

Coffin, Charles Monroe, U.S. educator (b. Harrod, O., Feb. 20, 1894—d. Pasa- 
dena, Calif., July 20, 1956). 

Coffin, Oscar Jackson (‘‘Skipper'’), U.S. editor and educator (b. Moore 
county, N.C., Feb. 4, 1887—d. Raleigh, N.C., Oct. 29, 1956). 

Collier, William Miller, U.S. diplomat (b. Lodi, N.Y., Nov. 11, 1867—d. West 
Caldwell, N.J., April 15, 1956). 

Comiskey, Grace (Mrs. J. Louis Comiskry), U.S. baseball club owner (b. 
Chicago, Ill., May 15, 1894—d. Chicago, Dec. 10, 1956). 

Cooper, Madison Alexander, Jr., U.S. author (b. 18942—d. Waco, Tex. 
Sept. 28, 1956). 

Corle, Edwin, U.S. novelist (b. Wildwood, N.J., May 7, 1906—d. Santa Bar 
bara, Calif., June 11, 1956). 

Cowan, Sir Walter Henry, British admiral (b. Alveston, Eng., June 11, 1871 
—d. Leamington, Eng., Feb. 14, 1956). 

Crampton, Henry Edward, U.S. zoologist (b. New York, N.Y., Jan. 5, 1875 
d. New York, N.Y., Feb. 26, 1956). 

Crawford, Brenetta Herrman (Mrs. E. STETSON CRAwFoRD), U.S. painter (b. 
Toledo, O., Oct. 27, 1876—d. Pasadena, Calif., May 30, 1956). 


Cummings, Homer Stillé, U.S. lawyer (b. Chicago, Ill., April 30, 1870—d. 
Washington, D.C., Sept. 10, 1952), was U.S. attorney general from March 
1933 to Jan. 1939, during the first and second administrations of Pres. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. In this office his principal task was to try to estab 
lish the constitutionality of early New Deal legislation, including the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery act and the first Agricultural Adjustment act 
(both ruled unconstitutional by the supreme court), and the securities and 
exchange, Tennessee Valley authority and social security laws (upheld by 
the court). It was Cummings who apparently proposed to President Roose- 
velt the ill-fated plan for “packing” the supreme court with one new justi 
for each member of the court who had reached the age of 70 and had not 
retired. During his tenure as head of the department of justice the functions 
of the F ederal Bureau of Investigation were broadened, and the antimonop 
oly activities of the department were intensified. A graduate of Yale law 
school (1893), Cummings practised law in Stamford, Conn., until 1933, and 
was mayor of that city, 1900-02 and 1904-06. Long a Democratic leader, 
he was offered the appointment as governor general of the Philippines by 
Roosevelt in Feb. 1933 but accepted the nomination as attoriey general 
when Thomas J. Walsh, Roosevelt’s original appointee to the cabinet, died 
two days before the inauguration. After his resignation from the cabinet, 
Cummings resumed private law practice in Washington and Stamford. He 
wrote several books including We Can Prevent Crime (1937). ‘ 


burtis, Harvey Lincoln, U.S. physicist (b. M Mi 
pel. Chase, Md, April 17, tose), > Mason, Mich., Deo. 14, 1875-4. 


ttius, Ernst Robert, German literary historian (b. Thann, Alsace, 1 

Haut-Rhin, Fr., April 14, 1886—d. Rome, It., April 19, 1956), Spe aeae 
his life studied a wide range of literatures of all ages, his interest being par- 
ticularly engaged by those deriving from the Latin culture. He was educated 


ks the Protestant gymnasium, Strasbourg, and studied in Berlin and Heidel- 
berg. 


jahl, Harold E. (‘‘Whitey"’), U.S. adventurer (b. Champaign, Ill., 1909?—d 
near Fort Chimo, Que., Feb. 14, 1956), was the atl nes in a bizarre 
. (episode of the Spanish civil war of 1936-39. A volunteer Loyalist fighter 
pilot, he was shot down and captured by Gen. Francisco Franco’s forces, 
sand was sentenced to death. Franco personally reprieved Dahl after receiv 
jing a plea from Mrs. Dahl which was accompanied by a photograph of 
herself. Freed in 1940, Dahl was a squadron leader for the Canadian air 
{force in World War II, but was accused of irregular traffic in government 
property. In 1954 he was sentenced in Switzerland to two years’ imprison- 
ment for the alleged theft of gold bullion from a Swiss plane he was piloting; 
he was released on bond the following year after a new trial. Dahl was killed 
when a plane he was piloting crashed in the wilderness of northern Quebec. 


amon, Ralph Shepard, U.S. air line executive (b. Franklin, N.H., July 6, 
11897—d. Mineola, L.I., N.Y., Jan. 4, 1956), graduated with honours from 
‘Harvard university in 1918 and entered the commercial aviation business 
tin 1922 with the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor company, of which he became 
ipresident in 1935. In this and subsequent positions, Damon helped produce 
ssome of the more famous U.S. commercial and military aircraft, including 
the Curtiss Condor and the Republic Thunderbolt. He left Curtiss to join 
‘American Airlines, of which he was president from 1945 to 1949. During 
\World War II he was for a time president of Republic Aviation corporation 
(1941-43). From Jan. 1949 until his death Damon was president of Trans 
‘World Airlines. 


avis, Nathan Smith, Ill, U.S. physician (b. Chicago, Ill., June 25, 1889—d. 
Chicago, April 20, 1956). 

wvis, Owen, U.S. playwright (b. Portland, Me., Jan. 29, 1874—d. New York, 
WN.Y., Oct. 14, 1956). 


wson, Mitchell, U.S. attorney and author (b. Chicago, Ill., May 13, 1890—d. 
“WWinnetka, Ill., Sept. 3, 1956), was admitted to the Illinois state bar in 1913 
haiter taking his law degree from The University of ‘Chicago, and practised 
daw in Chicago thereafter. An articulate writer on legal subjects, he was a 
«columnist for the Chicago Daily News and other newspapers and wrote 
articles on law topics for Encyclopedia Britannica. He also was an author 
‘Wot children’s stories, including The Magic Firecrackers (1949). 


+ Golyer, Everette Lee, U.S. geologist (b. Greensburg, Kan., Oct. 9, 1886 
d. Dallas, Tex., Dec. 14, 1956). 


- La Mare, Walter John, British poet, novelist and essayist (b. Charlton, 
Kent, April 25, 1873—d. Twickenham, June 22, 1956), was a writer whose 
Seensitive imagination and faculty of seeing with the ‘innocent eye’’ of 
‘}childhood permeated a prolific and varied output. His early works included 
Whe short stories ‘“Kismet”’ (1895) and ‘‘The Mote” (1896) and the book of 

ypoems Songs of Childhood (1902). His poetry was chiefly lyrical and from 
"The Listeners” (1912) to “The Traveller’ (1946) and “O Lovely England” 
44954) exhibited no diminution in imaginative power. Notable collections 
were The Listeners and Other Poems (1912), Peacock Pie (1913), Motley and 
Other Poems (1918) and Collected Rhymes and Verses (1944). That he was 
an anthologist of great talent was proved by Early One Morning (1935) and 
Lave (1943), as well as the lengthier Behold, This Dreamer (1939). His 
dersonal and literary preoccupation with the state of childhood resulted in 
ta sympathy and understanding that was exemplified in his many children’s 
Wetories, including The Lord Fish (1933) and The Scarecrow (1945), and in 
}ais poems for children. Some of his prose tales, such as the story Seaton’s 
t4unt (1923), the novels Henry Brocken (1904) and The Return (1910), were 
nfluenced by his interest in the supernatural. His other novel, Memoirs of 
z Midget (1921), showed his psychological insight. He also wrote essays, 
Private View (1953); a play on a fairy theme, Crossings (1921); and the 
‘rambling discourse,” Desert Islands (1930), a tour-de-force on the Robinson 
rusoe theme which illustrated his uniquely personal outlook, an escapism 
without urgency. (See also Encyclopedia Britannica.) 


imarest, William Henry Steele, U.S. educator (b. Hudson, N.Y., May 12, 
41863—d. New Brunswick, N.J., June 23, 1956). 


})\ Palma, Ralph, U.S. automobile racer (b. Italy 1883?—d. South Pasadena, 
‘WS alif., March 31, 1956), was believed to have won more races than any other 
‘iriver up to the time of his death—reportedly 2,557 out of 2,889. However, 
ae won the Indianapolis (Ind.) 500-mi. speedway race only once, in 1915, 
driving a Mercedes at an average speed of 89.84 mi. per hour. De Palma, 
who emigrated to the United States at the age of 10 and became a Wiss: 
hitizen in 1920, was twice named national champion of the American Auto- 
mobile association (1912, 1914) and held a number of other racing champion- 
ships. He retired from the tracks in 1934. At various times during his career 
ae was associated as engineer, designer, consultant or in other capacities 
ith leading U.S. automobile, aircraft and petroleum companies. 


vel, Harry James, Jr, U.S. biochemist and educator (b. St. Paul, Minn., 
et. 15, 1897—d. Pasadena, Calif., April 17, 1956). : 
kson, Edward Augustus, U.S. editor and publisher (b. Sheboygan, Wis., 
Aug. 29, 1879—d. Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 22, 1956). : 
covolo, Antonio, Italian painter (b. Bologna, It., 1878—d. nr. La Spezia, 
uly, 10, 1956). : 

tain Mort, ae song writer (b. New York, N.Y., March 20, 1892—d. New 
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York, March 23, 1956). 


Dohna-Schlodien, Nikolaus zu, COUNT OF (BURGGRAF UND GRAF N: 
RICHARD ZU DOHNA-SCHLODIEN), German naval offi b ye aes 
1879—d. Rosenheim, Aug. 21, 1956). cer (b. Mallmitz, Ger., 


Doran, George Henry, Canadian publish — 
Tene. Lee. publisher (b. Toronto, Ont., 1869—d. 


Dorsey, Thomas Francis, Jr. (Tommy), U.S. band leader (b. Mahanoy City, Pa 
Nov. 19. 1905—d. Greenwich, Conn., Nov. 26, ey rose from boo. 
bonist in the orchestra of his father, a Pennsylvania coal miner and music 
teacher, to become one of the best-known and highest paid U.S. band leaders 
of the 20th century. An exponent of what critics called “sweet jazz,” he 
was nicknamed the “sentimental gentleman of swing.” His recordings, in- 
cluding his theme song “I’m Getting Sentimental Over You,” were esti- 
mated to have sold more than 100,000,000 impressions. After playing in 
various name bands such as those of Paul Whiteman and Vincent Lopez, 
Dorsey organized his own band with his brother Jimmy, a saxophonist, in 
1934, Despite periodic fallings-out, the two brothers continued to perform 
as a musical team. Tommy Dorsey and his trombone were featured in a 


number of motion pictures and TV-radio programs and in occasional classical 
concerts. 


Draper, Ruth, U.S. monologist (b. New York, N.Y., Dec. 2, 1884—d. New 
York, Dec. 30, 1956), entertained theatregoers throughout the world for 
four decades with her humorous and wistful solo portrayals, in several 
languages, of 40 or more different characters. The granddaughter of Charles 
A. Dana (1819-97), publisher of the old New York Sun, she occasionally 
appeared on the stage with her nephew Paul Draper. the dancer. She 
toured all continents and was received with equal warmth in Java, Ceylon, 
the United States, South Africa or South America. Miss Draper gave her 
“farewell” performance in New York city in 1954 but later returned to the 
stage and was making another series of appearances on Broadway when 
she died suddenly in her Manhattan home. 


Dreyer, Sir Frederic Charles, British naval officer (b. Parsonstown, Eng., 
Jan. 8, 1878—d. Winchester, Dec. 11, 1956). 

Drinker, Cecil Kent, U.S. educator and physician (b. Philadelphia, Pa., March 
17, 1887—d. Falmouth, Mass., April 14, 1956). 

Drummond, Alexander M., U.S. educator (b. Auburn, N.Y., July 15, 1884—d. 
Ithaca, N.Y., Nov. 29, 1956). 

Duckworth, Wynfrid Laurence Henry, British anthropologist and anatomist 
(b. Liverpool, Eng., June 5, 1870—d. Cambridge, Feb. 14, 1956). 

Duff, G(eorge) Lyman, Canadian pathologist and educator (b. Hamilton, Ont., 
Jan. 26, 1904—d. Montreal, Que., Nov. 1, 1956). 


Duggar, Benjamin Minge, U.S. botanist and educator (b. Gallion, Ala., Sept. 
1, 1872—-d. New Haven, Conn., Sept. 10, 1956), in 1948 isolated the anti- 
biotic aureomycin, one of the most widely used of the ‘‘miracle drugs.” 
Duggar led a team of scientists who discovered it at the Lederle laboratories 
of the American Cyanamid company in Pearl River, N.Y., where he was 
employed as a research and production consultant after his compulsory re- 
tirement from teaching at the University of Wisconsin in 1943. He was a 
graduate of Harvard (B.A., 1894; M.A., 1895) and took his doctorate at 
Cornell university, Ithaca, N.Y., in 1898, later continuing his studies in 
Germany, Italy and France. From 1912 to 1927 he was professor of plant 
physiology at Washington university, St. Louis, Mo., and from 1927 to 
1943 professor of physiology and botany at Wisconsin. 


Dunn, Sir James Hamet, Canadian financier (b. Bathurst, N.B., Oct. 29, 1875 
—d. St. Andrews, N.B., Jan. 1, 1956). 


Edge, Walter Evans, U.S. senator, state governor and diplomat (b. Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Nov. 20, 1873—d. New York, N.Y., Oct. 29, 1956), was a con- 
servative Republican leader for more than 50 years. He attained business 
success as an advertising executive, banker and publisher before entering 
public life in 1910 as a member of the New Jersey state assembly. After 
serving in the state senate for two terms (1911-16), Edge was elected gov- 
ernor of New Jersey for the term 1917-20, but resigned to become U.S. 
senator from New Jersey (1919-29). He resigned from the senate to become 
Pres. Herbert Hoover’s ambassador to France (1929-33). Edge was again 
governor of New Jersey from 1944 to 1947. 


Edmonds, Sir James Edward, British army officer and historian (b. Dec. 25, 
1861—d. announced London, Eng., Aug. 7, 1956). : 

Edwards, Richard Stanislaus, U.S. admiral (b. Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 18, 
1885—d. Oakland, Calif., June 2, 1956). ; 

Eisenstein, Judah David, U.S. editor and publisher (b. Miedzyrzecz, Pol., 
Nov. 12, 1854—d. New York, N.Y., May 17, 1956). ; 
Eldred, Byron E., U.S. physicist (b. Jackson, Mich., Feb. 12, 1873—d. Torring- 

ton, Conn., May 26, 1956). 


Elizabeth (ELIZABETH CHARLOTTE JOSEPHINE VicTORIA ALEXANDRA), former 
queen of Greece (b. Sinaia, Rum., Sept. 29, 1894—d. Cannes, Fr., Nov. 14, 
1956), was the daughter of King Ferdinand and Queen Marie of Rumania 
and the sister of King Carol II; she was a great-granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria. She was strikingly beautiful when she married the crown prince 
(later King George IL) of Greece in Bucharest on Feb. 27, 1921, but a 
severe illness rendered her incapable of having children. The royal pair 
became king and queen in Sept. 1922, but in Dec. 1923 they were exiled 
to Rumania as a result of a republican movement. In 1935 Elizabeth 
divorced her husband (who shortly afterward returned to Greece as king) 
on the grounds of unfaithfulness and desertion. She left Rumania in Jan. 
1948, finally settling in Cannes in 1952. 


Ely, Joseph Buell, U.S. public official A attorney (b. Westfield, Mass., Feb. 
22, 1881—d. Westfield, June 13, 1956). 

Emerson, John, U.S. playwright and actor (b. Sandusky, O., May 29, 1874—d. 
Pasadena, Calif., March 8, 1956). 

Evershed, John, British astronomer (b. Gomshall, Surrey, Eng., Feb. 26, 1864 
—d. London, Nov. 17, 1956). a 

Ewing, Fayette Clay, U.S. surgeon and author (b. La Fourche parish, La., 
May 28, 1862—d. Pineville, La., April 15, 1956). 
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Aleksandrovich, Russian writer (b. Kimry, near Kalinin, 
Ee iad. Moscow, May 13, 1956), passed his youth in the vee 
and the far east, receiving his schooling in Vladivostok. He joined pus 
Communist party in 1918 and fought as a partisan in Siberia against the 
“White?” Russians. From 1926 he began to take a leading part in ae 
life, and in 1929 published the first of the four volumes of a novel devoted 
to the civil war in the far east, Posledny iz U deghe (“The Last of the 
Udeghe”); it was completed in 1940. At that time he was a member of the 
board of the Soviet Writers’ union, of which in 1946 he became secretary- 
general. In 1945 he published Molodaya Gvardia (“The Young Guard ), a 
novel about the exploits of young Ukrainian partisans behind the German 
front. He was awarded a Stalin prize for this work in 1948, but later he re- 
wrote it after the Politburo had assailed it as ‘falsely showing panic in the 
early days of the Patriotic War.” In 1948, when chief Soviet delegate at the 
International Cultural Congress for Peace at Wroclaw, Pol., he declared, 
“Tf hyenas could type and jackals could use fountain. pens, they would 
write like T. S. Eliot, Eugene O’Neill and Jean-Paul Sartre. At various 
times Fadeyey was a member of the central committee. 


Fairey, Sir Charles Richard, British aircraft designer (b. Hendon, Eng., 
May 5, 1887—d. London, Sept. 30, 1956), was educated at Merchant Tay- 
lors’ school and at Finsbury technical college, where he studied engineering 
and chemistry. In 1915, after two years as chief engineer to Short Brothers, 
he founded the Fairey aviation company and became its executive chairman. 
During 1922-24 he was chairman of the British society of aircraft con- 
structors and he was director-general of the British air commission in 
Washington, 1942-45. Sir Richard was twice president of the Royal Aero- 
nautical society (1930-31, 1932-33) and in 1936 the society awarded him 
the Wakefield gold medal for the invention and development of the wing 
flap. He stimulated many advances in aircraft design and among the famous 
aircraft built under his leadership were the Swordfish, the Gannet (which 
in 1954 was the first gas-turbine engined antisubmarine aircraft) and 
the Fairey Delta II, the first aircraft to fly at more than 1,000 m.p.h. Fairey 
was also a distinguished yachtsman, owning and racing such famous vessels 
as the 12-m. “Flica” and the J class “Shamrock V.’’ He was knighted in 1942. 


Feininger, Lyonel (Charles Adrian), pioneer U.S. modernist painter (b. New 
York, N.Y., July 17, 1871—d. New York, N.Y., Jan. 13, 1956), was a mem- 
ber of the famous “Blue Rider” group of expressionist painters who first 
exerted a potent influence on American painting shortly after 1910. Orig- 
inally trained as a musician, he was in middle age still composing works for 
public performance, but as early as 1907 he had become a professional and 
full-time artist, having studied art in Germany and Paris, Fr. From 1919 
until the early 1930s he taught painting at the Bauhaus laboratory school 
of art in Weimar and Dessau, Ger. He returned to the U.S. after the Nazi 
regime had condemned his work as degenerate. His work was widely 
exhibited (1930-50) in the U.S. and elsewhere. 


Field, Marshall, Ill, U.S. publisher and philanthropist (b. Chicago, Ill., Sept. 28, 
1893—d. New York, N.Y., Nov. 8, 1956), was the grandson of the founder 
of Marshall Field & Co., pioneer Chicago department store, from whom he 
inherited a fortune estimated at between $150,000,000 and $200,000,000. 
He was educated at Eton college and Cambridge university in England. 
After World War I, in which he served as a U.S. artillery officer in France, 
Field engaged in real estate and investment bank operations. In 1940 he 
established the liberal New York daily PM, which later discontinued publi- 
cation; and the following year the pro-New Deal Chicago Sun, later merged 
with the tabloid Times to form the successful Szn-Times. Field founded 
Field Enterprises, Inc., a holding company for large investments in the 
Sun-Times, World Book Encyclopedia, the publishing houses of Simon & 
Schuster and Pocket Books, Inc., and other concerns. He was a benefactor 
and director of numerous civic and philanthropic organizations, including 
the Field museum in Chicago, founded by his grandfather and later renamed 
the Chicago Natural History museum. 


Findley, Earl Nelson, U.S. editor and publisher (b. Xenia, O.—d. Washington, 
D.C., July 11, 1956). 

Fink, Denman, U.S. artist (b. Springdale, Pa., Aug. 29, 1880—d. Miami, Fla., 
June 7, 1956). 
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d. Suffolk, Va., Oct. 15, 1956), originated new techniques of journalism 
that spurred the circulation of papers he edited, including the old New York 
Evening Graphic (1924-29) and the New York Daily Mirror and Sunday 
Mirror (1929-35). One of these techniques was the ‘““composograph,” con- 
sisting of retouched photographs of persons in the news. Gauvreau also led 
drives to establish Mark Twain’s home in Hartford, Conn., as a literary 
monument; and to restore full military honours in 1945 to Gen. William 
(Billy) Mitchell (1879-1936), pioneer advocate of air v. sea power who was 
court-martialled in 1925 for making statements deemed contrary to military 
discipline. Gauvreau’s books, some of which were made into motion pic 
tures, included Hot News; What So Proudly We Hailed; The Wild Blue 
Yonder; and My Last Million Readers, his autobiography. 


Ghulam Mohammed, Pakistani statesman (b. Lahore, Pak., Aug. 29, 1895—d. 
Karachi, Aug. 29, 1956), was governor-general of Pakistan from Oct. 1951 
until failing health forced his resignation in Sept. 1955. Educated at Aligarh 
Moslem university he passed into the Indian audit service in 1920. During 
1932-34 he was commissioner of development in Bhopal state and held 
several senior appointments with the government of India, 1934-42. He 
became finance member in the nizam of Hyderabad’s executive council in 
1942 and, on resigning from the public service in 1945, was appointed a 
director of Tata’s iron and steel works and became an active member of the 
council of the All-India Moslem league. In 1947, in the newly created state 
of Pakistan, he was appointed finance minister and minister of commerce 
and economic affairs, succeeding to the governor-generalship in Oct. 1951. 
Ghulam Mohammed shouldered with courage and determination the heavy 
responsibilities falling on the governor general before the framing of the new 
constitution. He twice dismissed ministries of the central government and 
in 1954 he dissolved the constituent assembly for failure to fulfil its duties, 


Gibbon, John Heysham, Sr., U.S. surgeon and educator (b. Charlotte, N.C., 
March 16, 1871—d. Philadelphia, Pa., March 13, 1956). 

Gibbs, Arthur H., U.S. composer (b. Savannah, Ga., Dec. 25, 1895—d. New 
York, N.Y., March 17, 1956). 

Gibson, Irene Langhorne (Mrs. Cuartes Dana Grpson), U.S. model (b. 
Danville, Va.—d. Greenwood, Va., April 20, 1956). 


Gieseking, Walter Wilhelm, German pianist (b. Lyons, Fr., Nov. 5, 1895— 
d. London, Eng., Oct. 26, 1956), had no regular musical training until 1911 
when he began studying under Karl Leimer at the Hanover Musical con 
servatory. He made his first appearance in 1913 but his career was inter- 
rupted by World War I during which he served as a regimental bandsman. 
He first appeared in London in 1923 and gave many concerts throughout 
Europe and North America which included works by Beethoven, Debussy 
Liszt and Scarlatti. After World War IT he was ostracized for his associa- 
tions wita the nazis but admiration for his outstanding artistic ability soon 
caused resentment to die down. His compositions include a set of variations 
and a sonatina. for flute and piano. 


Gilliatt, Sir William, British gynecologist and surgeon (b. Boston, Eng. 
1884—d. Chertsey, Surrey, Sept. 27, 1956). : ‘ 

Glanville, Stephen Ranulph Kingdon, British Egyptologist (b. Westminster 
Eng., April 26, 1900—d. Cambridge, April 26, 1956). 


Glaoui, Haj Thami ben Mohammed el-Mezuari el-, Moroccan chieftain (b 
Teluet, 18742—d. Marrakesh, Jan. 23, 1956), was the son of the head of 
the Berber Glaoua tribe of the Great Atlas. His youth was spent largely ip 
local wars. Morocco was then in an anarchic condition and the sultan’s 
word prevailed little among the mountain tribes. In 1907 Madani, Thami’s 
elder brother and lord of Tafilalt, overthrew the sultan Abdul Aziz who in 
1908 was succeeded by Mulai Hafid. Madani became grand vizier (premie 
while Thami succeeded his brother as pasha of Marrakesh. When in 1912 the 
French succeeded in establishing their protectorate over the sherifian empi 
Thami welcomed them and fought with them to quell the Berber tribes. 
The chief “friend of France,” he maintained his feudal authority and the 
right to levy taxes and administer justice. He owned four palaces, half th 
city of Marrales -, and shares in many businesses. The beginning of the end 
of el-Glaoui’s car :er took form in 1953 when he was used by the French ip 
deposing the suitan Mohammed V ben Yusuf as a means of suppressing 


Fitzgerald, Richard Joseph, Irish Roman Catholic prelate (b. Midleton, Ire., 
Aug. 12, 1881—d. Gibraltar, Feb. 15, 1956). 

Fleming, John Adam, U.S. geophysicist (b. Cincinnati, O., Jan. 28, 1877— 
d. San Mateo, Calif., July 29, 1956). 

Flynn, Vincent Joseph, U.S. Roman Catholic priest and educator (b. Avoca, 

: Se ye 10% pie St. Paul, Minn., July 6, 1956). 

ord, Mrs. Frances M., U.S. author (b. Elmira, N.Y.—d. Phi ia, Pa 
peeoeerer, ( ira Philadelphia, Pa., 

Foster, Michael, U.S. novelist (b. Hardy, Ark.. Aug. 29 —d Yev 
RE hes oss, ( dy, Ark., Aug. 29, 1904—d. Reno, Nev., 

Franklin, Herbert Henry, U.S. automobile manufacture b is v.Y, 
1878—d. Syracuse, N.Y., April 16, 1956). HEE ET EEND, shies 

Friend, Albert Mathias, Jr., U.S. educator and archaeologist (b. Ogontz, Pa. 

okt. 27, 1894—d. Princeton, N.J., March 23, 1956). a 
ardner, Lester Durand, U.S. publish b. New York, N.Y., Aug. 7, 1876— 

at Re ee Nee eee isher (b ew York, N.Y., Aug. 7, 1876 
aston, Herbert Earle, U.S. banker and government official (1 Halsey 
Aug. 20, 1881—d. Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 7, 1956). pee ee Tee 


nationalism. Twice in 1954 (Feb. 20 and March 5) he narrowly escaped 
assassination. Later when the French decided to call back Mohammed 
el-Glaoui’s opposition was ignored; he finally called for his own return but 
on Noy. 8, 1955, in Paris, he acknowledged the reinstated sultan. “Bi 
cursed those who have misled me!”’ he muttered. 


Godbout, Joseph Adélard, Canadian legislator (b. St. Eloi, Que., Sept. 24, 
1892—d. Montreal, Sept. 18, 1956). 

Goldman, Edwin Franko, U.S. composer and conductor (b. Louisville, Ky. 
Jan. 1, 1878—d. New York, N.Y., Feb. 21, 1956). 

Graves, Frank Pierrepont, U.S. educator and lawyer (b. Brooklyn, N. 
July 23, 1869—d. Albany, N.Y., Sept. 13, 1956). 


Griffin, Bernard William, British Roman Catholic prelate (b. Birmingham, 
Eng., Feb. 21, 1899—d. New Polzeath, Eng., Aug. 20, 1956), was educat 
at Cotton college, Staffordshire, and served in the royal naval air service 
near the end of World War I before entering the seminary of the Birmingham 


1956 OBITUARIES: Hattie Carnegie, U.S. fashion designer; Tommy Dorsey, 
U.S. band leader; Marshall Field III, U.S. businessman; Walter W. Gieseking, 
German pianist; Frank Hague, U.S. politician 


Gauvreau, Emile Henry, U.S. journalist (b. Centerville, Conn., Feb. 4, 1891— 


rchdiocese at Oscott. From 1921 to 1926 he studied at English seminaries 
Rome, receiving doctorates in divinity and canon law, having been 
¢ y to the archbishops of Birmi 
1927-37) and also chancellor of the archdiocese (1929-38), In tone en: 
jonsecrated bishop auxiliary of Birmingham, and in Dec. 1943, nine months 
fter Cardinal Hinsley’s death, he was appointed archbishop of Westminster. 
ide was made cardinal (the youngest in the Sacred college at the time) by 
ope Pius XII in 1946 and pursued his subsequent career with such un- 
emitting energy and determination that he suffered several breakdowns in 
jealth, notably in Jan. and Sept. 1949. He was on holiday in Cornwall, 
fter an arduous sequence of engagements, when he died. Though not 
“primate” of all Roman Catholics in Great Britain, his designation being 
hat of permanent chairman of the bishops’ meeting in England and Wales 
inly, and having no jurisdiction outside his own archdiocese, he nevertheless 
lhowed qualities of leadership and example which influenced all British 
catholics. He made many visits abroad. In addition to pastoral letters, he 
sublished a collection of sermons and addresses, Seek ye First (1949). 


yplielmi, Osvaldo Louis, U.S. painter (b. Cairo, Egy., April 9, 1906—d. 
aAmagansett, N.Y., Sept. 3, 1956). 

zik, Jacob (“‘Greasy Thumb") (alias Jack ARNorp), U.S. gangland figure 
tb, Chicago, Ill., 1887?—d. Chicago, Feb. 21, 1956). 


ve, Frank, U.S. politician (b. Jersey City, N.J., Jan. 17, 1876—d. New 
Cork, N.Y., Jan. 1, 1956), was one of the last of the old-time city bosses who 
yielded enormous political power in the latter 19th century and the first 
‘half of the 20th century. For more than 25 years, until 1949, he held abso- 
ute control of New Jersey state politics and had proportionate influence in 
ihe national Democratic party. He served as mayor of Jersey City for eight 
onsecutive four-year terms, ending in 1947. With little formal education, 
dague worked as a railroad machinist in his youth and in his early twenties 
eas elected constable of his ward district in Jersey City. He held various 
dunicipal jobs and in 1913 was elected city commissioner. By the early 
920s he was the unquestioned boss of the state, and in 1922 was elected 
democratic national committeeman. He supported Alfred E. Smith in the 
Xemocratic convention of 1932 but switched to Franklin D. Roosevelt 
‘fter the latter’s nomination and enthusiastically supported him in the four 
uibsequent presidential campaigns. Hague drew national attention in 1937 
‘}rhen he arrested or ejected a group of C.I.0. labour organizers from Jersey 
‘Writy, a procedure that was enjoined by court ruling the next year. In the 
arly 1940s he successfully fought Gov. Charles Edison’s attempt to weaken 
is hold on the state by adoption of a new constitution; this proposal was 
efeated in the state elections of Nov. 1944. Two years later, however, 
Wadague’s machine was badly defeated in a Republican state landslide, and 
‘Wiague retired as mayor in 1947. In 1949 he was toppled as state boss when 
is hand-picked candidates for mayor of Jersey City and governor of New 
fersey were successfully defeated. In April 1952 he also was turned out of 
ds post as Democratic national committeeman. 


nes, William Cassius (“‘Cyclone”), U.S. meteorologist (b. Reinersville, O., 
Web. 1, 1887—d. St. Louis, Mo., April 7, 1956). 


ley, Rudolph, U.S. attorney, crime investigator and city official (b. Harri- 
bn, N.Y., June 19, 1913—d. New York, N.Y., Nov. 19, 1956), became a 
Yamiliar figure to millions of Americans who watched the televised proceed- 
Wags of Sen. Estes Kefauver’s senate crime investigating committee in 
50-51. As chief counsel of that committee Halley helped send a number 
f underworld characters to prison and secure more effective local and 
ederal control over organized: crime. He took his law degree from Columbia 
“Wmiversity at the age of 21, was law secretary to a U.S. district judge, 1934— 
7, then was an assistant U.S. attorney for the southern district of New 
‘erk state for five years. From 1942 to 1945 he was assistant, then chief 
p2unsel for Harry S. Truman’s senate war investigating committee. During 
>e next five years, prior to his appointment to the Kefauver committee, 
be was in private law practfce. After his resignation from the Kefauver 
smmittee in May 1951 he was elected president of the New York City 
>ancil on the liberal ticket for a two-year term. In 1953 he ran for mayor 
# New York city, again as a liberal-independent, but he was defeated by 
3e Democratic candidate, Robert F. Wagner, Jr. 


Vigren, Mauritz Alfred, U.S. editor and author (b. Chicago, Ill., June 18, 

3899—d. Baltimore, Md., Nov. 10, 1956). : 

<. T(homas) Truxtun, U.S. football player, attorney and author (b.Phila- 

iphia, Pa., Oct. 12, 1878—d. Radnor, Pa., Feb. 2, 1956). 

“Wrris, M(artha) Anstice, U.S. educator (b. Madison, Wis., Aug. 2, 1857—d. 
i:imira, N.Y., Jan. 14, 1956). 4 

Asser, Ernst Alfred, U.S. chemist and educator (b. Vienna, Aus., July 20, 
8896—d. Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 10, 1956). r : 

ward, William Thomas, British clergyman (b. Neuadd, Sennybridge, Eng., 
ct. 23, 1880—d. Gwbert-on-sea, Cardigan, Wales, Aug. 17, 1956). 

vwood, Harry Le Roy, U.S. editor and author (b. Clermont county, ON 

Yov. 1, 1886—d. Cedar Rapids, Ia., Feb. 25, 1956). . 

rick, Cheesman Abiah, U.S. educator (b. Redwood, N.Y., July 21, 1866— 

. Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 27, 1956). 

ssholt, Jean, U.S. motion-picture actor (b. Copenhagen, Den., July 12, 

:886—d. Hollywood, Calif., June 2, 1956), played in his first motion picture 


66 OBITUARIES: Rudolph Halley, U.S. !awyer; Jean Hersholt, U.S. actor; 
ae Joliot-Curie, French physicist; Jesse H. Jones, U.S. government official; 
rles T. Joy, U.S. admiral 
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in his native Denmark in 1905 and in his last in the U.S. in 1955. His half 
century of film roles included successes in such notable silent and sound 
pictures as Stella Dallas, Alias the Deacon, The Country Doctor (in which he 
portrayed Allan Dafoe, the doctor who delivered the Dionne quintuplets), 
Reunion, Heidi, Abie’s Trish Rose, Greed and Private Lives. On radio Hersholt 
acquired new distinction as ‘Dr. Christian” in a series introduced in 1937 
and continued for more than 15 years. Hersholt emigrated to the United 
States in 1913 and became a citizen in 1920. He was knighted by King 
Christian X of Denmark in 1946. He was a student and admirer of Hans 
Christian Andersen, and translated many of the storyteller’s tales into 
English and eventually possessed the world’s greatest collection of Andersen 
letters, manuscripts and first editions. He played in an estimated 400 motion 


pictures and was president of the Academy of Motion Pictures Arts and Sci- 
ences from 1945 to 1949, 


Herzel, Paul, U.S. sculptor (b. Silesia, Ger. —d. N ff 

‘ ee n 1866), i ( er., 1880—d. New York, N.Y., 
eusser, Edward Burlton (‘‘Big Ed''), U.S. baseball player (b. Mur Je 
May 7, 1909—d. Aurora, Colo, March 1, 1956). ee i 

Heuven Goedhart, Gerrit Jan Van, Dutch journalist and UN official (b. 
Bussum, Neth., March 19, 1901—d. Geneva, Switz., July 8, 1956). 

Hinshaw, (John) Carl (Williams), U.S. legislator (b. Chicago, Ill., July 28, 
1894—d. Bethesda, Md., Aug. 5, 1956). 8) 

Hitler, Adolf, German nazi leader (b. Braunau-am-Inn, Aus., April 20, 1889 
—d. Berlin, Ger., April 30, 1945). On Oct. 25, 1956, his death by suicide 
was declared official by a German court. 

Hodge, Frederick Webb, U.S. ethnologist (b. Plymouth, Eng., Oct. 28, 1864— 
d. Santa Fe, N.M., Sept. 28, 1956). 

Hodgson, Sir Robert Macleod, British diplomat (b. West Bromwich, Eng., 
Feb. 25, 1874—d. London, Oct.. 18, 1956). 

Hollingworth, Harry Levi, U.S. psychologist and educator (b. De Witt, Neb., 
May 26, 1880—d. Montrose, N.Y., Sept. 17, 1956). 

Holmes, Arthur Dunham, U.S. chemist and educator (b. Walpole, N.H., July 
19, 1884—d. Amherst, Mass., July 18, 1956). 

Hopper, James Marie, U.S. author (b. Paris, Fr., July 23, 1876—d. Carmel, 
Calif., Aug. 28, 1956). 

Horowitz, Louis Jay, U.S. builder (b. Chenstochowa, Pol., Jan. 1, 1875—d. 
Palm Beach, Fla., Dec. 2, 1956). 


Ho Tung, Sir Robert, Hong Kong financier (b. Hong Kong?, Dec. 22, 1862—d. 
Hong Kong, April 26, 1956), was in appearance and manner the epitome of 
an old-time Chinese gentleman. From lowly beginnings and after education 
at what later became Queen’s college, Hong Kong, he rose steadily in busi- 
ness, gaining the highly advantageous position of Chinese agent in Jardine, 
Matheson and Co. By i900 he was already said to be a millionaire, and 
thereafter he extended his financial activities to participation in the adminis- 
tration of many important businesses both in Hong Kong and outside its 
boundaries. Much of his wealth supported philanthropic causes, particularly 
education. 


Howard, Cecil de Blaquiére, U.S. sculptor (b. Niagara Falls, Ont., April 2, 
1888—d. New York, N.Y., Sept. 5, 1956). 

Howard, Kathleen, U.S. opera singer and actress (b. Niagara Falls, Ont.— 
d. Hollywood, Calif., Aug. 15, 1956). 


Hughes, Rupert, U.S. author (b. Lancaster, Mo., Jan. 31, 1872—d. Los 
Angeles, Calif., Sept. 9, 1956), had a wide range of literary output, including 
a number of novels, plays, reference works in music, poetry and biography— 
notably his three-volume George Washington (1926-30) and a biography of 
Thomas E. Dewey (1940). A graduate of Western Reserve university, 
Cleveland, O. (1892), he took his master’s degrees there (1894) and at Yale 
(1899). Hughes was an editor for various magazines from 1901 to 1905, 
and for Encyclopedia Britannica. He saw service in three U.S. wars—on 
the Mexican border in 1916, and in World Wars I and IJ. From the latter 
1940s he devoted most of his time to motion-picture writing in Hollywood, 
Calif., although he continued to publish books. 


Hull, Gordon Ferrie, U.S. physicist (b. Garnet, Ont., Oct. 7, 1870—d. Hanover, 
N.H., Oct. 7, 1956). ‘ 

Hunt, Samuel McPherson (‘‘Sam Golf Bag"), U.S. gangland figure (b. Jasper, 
Ala.—d. Schenectady, N.Y., Aug. 19, 1956). 

Hurley, Raymond Joseph, U.S. industrialist (b. Chicago, Il., Jan. 4, 1895— 
d. Evanston, Ill., May 28, 1956). 


Hutchinson, Paul, U.S. religious editor and author (b. Madison, N.J., Aug. 10, 
1890—d. Beaumont, Tex., April 15, 1956), edited the influential Protestant 
journal Christian Century from 1947 until his retirement on Jan. 1, 1956, 
previously having been managing editor since 1924. Under his editorship 
the publication became internationally known for its liberal approach to 
political and economic issues, for its support of church unity and positive 
social action by religious leaders. Graduating from Lafayette college at 
Easton, Pa., in 1911, he entered religious journalism in 1914 as assistant 
editor of the Epworth Herald, weekly publication for Methodist youth. In 
1915 he received a divinity degree from Garrett Biblical institute at Evans- 
ton, Ill., and the next year was appointed editor of the China Christian 
Advocate at Shanghai. He returned to the United States in 1921 and 
handled public relations for the Methodist missions for two years before 
joining Christian Century. Hutchinson was author of works on Methodism, 


Christianity generally and current national and international problems. 
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Hutson, Frederick Leroy, U.S. educator (b. Pittsburgh, Pa., April 12, 1875— 
d, Hightstown, N.J., Aug. 28, 1956). ; oe 
Hyde, Alexander C., U.S. composer ‘i Hamburg, Ger., Feb. 17, 
Santa Monica, Calif., July 7, 1956). Ln 
Pear Sluliet) Sich kee Lewis MONTEFIORE Isaacs), U.S. editor 
and author (b. Milwaukee, Wis., March 27, 1878—d. White Plains, N.Y., 


Jan. 10, 1956). 


is (Bi ie, U.S. actress (b. Columbus, O., March 16, 1889— 
Soe rane Gal Feb. 26, ae was the first U.S. actress to entertain 
the American expeditionary forces in Europe during World War I. Her per- 
formances earned her the sobriquets of “sweetheart of the A.E-F., playgirl 
of the western front” and “‘idol of the army.” Miss janis made her stage 
debut at 8 years of age and scored her first Broadway success at 16. A ver- 
satile performer, she was also a talented mimic. She wrote many of her oye 
routines, composed more than 50 popular songs and wrote a number fo) 
motion-picture scenarios. Her autobiography, So Far, So Good, was pub- 
lished in 1932. 


Jenkins, David Abbot (Ab), U.S. politician and auto racing driver (b. Spanish 
Fork, Utah, Jan. 25, 1883—d. Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 9, 1956). 


hnson, Charles Spurgeon, U.S. educator (b. Bristol, Va., July 24, 1893— 

a Louisville, Kis, Oct. 27, 1956), was the first Negro president of Fisk 
university, founded for Negroes at Nashville, Tenn., in 1867 and later 
opened to all races. In this position, to which he was elected in 1946, 
Johnson became one of the United States’ leading proponents of interracial 
amity. After graduating from The University of Chicago in 1917 and 
serving in World War I, he was a staff member of the Chicago Commission 
on Race Relations (1919-21) and later research director of the National 
Urban league in New York city. In 1928 he joined the faculty of Fisk, 
where he was instrumental in establishing the university’s institute of race 
relations. 


Johnson, Franklin Winslow, U.S. educator (b. Jay, Me., Aug. 17, 1870—d- 
Waterville, Me., Feb. 19, 1956). 


Joliot-Curie, Iréne, French physicist (b. Paris, Sept. 12, 1897—d. Paris, 
March 17, 1956), was the daughter of Pierre and Marie Sklodowska Curie, 
the discoverers of radium. Trained by her mother, she worked for her at 
the Institut de Radium, obtaining an unrivalled knowledge of the physical 
and chemical aspects of radioactivity. Her doctoral thesis (1925) was on 
the X-rays of polonium. (She was co-author, with Georges Boussiéres, of 
the article PoLtonium in Encyclopedia Britannica.) In 1926 she married 
Frédéric Joliot (later Joliot-Curie), an assistant to her mother. By their 
study (1932) of the radiation caused in beryllium by X-particles they 
reached the threshold of the discovery of the neutron. Systematic investi- 
gation (which had also marked the collaboration of her parents) led Irene and 
Frédéric to the discovery of “induced” or artificial radioactivity, announced 
in 1934. For this they were awarded the Nobel prize for chemistry in 1935. 
This work, and Iréne’s subsequent researches, were necessary steps toward 
the gaining of a knowledge of fission and atomic energy. She was under- 
secretary for scientific research (June-Sept. 1936) in Léon Blum’s cabinet 
and in the same year she was made an officer of the Légion d’Honneur. From 
1945 to 1951 she was a commissioner of the French atomic energy commis- 
sion. Her husband, also a commissioner, was dismissed in 1950 for being a 
communist. Her death, through leukemia, was the result of prolonged 
exposure to radiation. 


Jones, Isham, U.S. composer and orchestra leader (b. Coalton, Q., Jan. 31, 
1894—d. Hollywood, Fla., Oct. 19, 1956). 


Jones, Jesse Holman, U.S. business executive and government official (b. 
Robertson county, Tenn., April 5, 1874—d. Houston, Tex., June 1, 1956), 
served as chairman of the Reconstruction Finance corporation, depression- 
born federal loan agency, 1933-45, during which time the RFC loaned 
private business and public agencies an estimated $50,000,000,000. Jones 
was also secretary of commerce from 1940 until 1945, when he resigned at 
the request of Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt, who named Henry A. Wallace 
to succeed him. Prior to his government service (he had also been a Red 
Cross official during World War I), Jones had amassed a fortune of several 
million dollars as a Texas lumber dealer, real estate operator and financier; 
he was also publisher of the Houston Chronicle. Jones was chairman of the 
Democratic party’s finance committee from 1924 to 1928. Following his 
retirement from the cabinet in 1945 he returned to private business in Texas. 


Joy, Charles Turner, U.S. naval officer (b. St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 17, 1895— 
d. San Diego, Calif., June 6, 1956), was head of the United Nations armistice 
delegation in Korea from July 1951 to May 1952, where he gained inter- 
national attention for his refusal to yield to North Korean-Chinese Com- 
munist demands regarding disposition of prisoners and other phases of the 
Korean Settlement. After graduating from the U.S. naval academy, 
Annapolis, Md., in 1916, Joy saw active naval service during World Wars I 
and II and in 1949 was appointed commander of U.S. naval forces in the 


far east. Following the Kaesong negotiations he was superintendent of the 
U.S. naval academy (1952-54). 


Kaempffert, Waldemar Bernhard, U.S. science writer (b. New York. N.Y 
Sept. 23, 1877—d. New York, N.Y., Nov. 28, 1956), spent most of his adult 
life writing for lay readers intelligible and accurate expositions of new tech- 
nical and scientific developments. Taking a bachelor’s degree from the City 
College of New York and a law degree from New York university (he was 
admitted to the bar but never practised law), Kaempftert was assistant edi- 
tor of Scientific American from 1897 to 1911 and managing editor of that 
magazine from 1911 to 1915. For the next five years he was editor of the 
monthly Popular Science, then wrote free lance. In 1 
science editor of the New Vorb Times, holding this p 
except for a period of three years (1 


927 he was appointed 
osition until his death 


x of 928-31) when he was the first dire 
of the Museum of Science and Industry in Chicago. Kaempfiert’s Spans 


and books embraced all the physical and biological sciences. He was gener- 


ally credited with having effectively i ; 
5 * 8 y introduced the propose é eee 
research in cancer. proposal for co-operative 


rig, Walter, U.S. journalist and author (b. New York, N.Y., Nov. 1 
Dae Bethesda, Md., Sept. 30, 1956), was a co-author of Battle Report, a 
history in several volumes of the U.S. navy’s part in World War II, upon 
which was based the TV series “Victory at Sea.”’ He was also the autho 
of several novels and books for children. Beginning his career as a sport 
writer, he later joined the staff of the Newark (N.J.) Luening News and wa 
head of its Washington bureau from 1934, In World War I he served in the 
U.S., Polish and French armies. During World War II he saw naval combat 
service in the Mediterranean. 


Kaye-Smith, Sheila (Mrs. THEopoRE PENROSE FRy), British novelist (b, 
Hastings, Eng., 1887—d. nr. Rye, Jan. 15, 1956). : 

Keeler, Stephen Edwards, U.S. Episcopal bishop (b. New Canaan, Conn., 
April 16, 1887—d. nr. Heidelberg, Ger., Sept. 25, 1956). 

Kelly, Paul Michael, U.S. actor (b. Brooklyn, N.Y., Aug. 9, 1899—d. Beverly 
Hills, Calif., Nov. 6, 1956). 


Kibbee, Guy Bridges, U.S. motion-picture actor (b. El Paso, Tex., March 6, 
1886—d. East Islip, L.I., N.Y., May 24, 1956), appeared in stock company 
and vaudeville productions for a quarter century before achieving his first 
Broadway hit in 1930 (Lorch Song) and his first motion-picture role (Ma 
of the World) in 1931. His reputation for comic treatment of semiserious 
roles was by then solidly established, and he starred in more than 100 films. 
One of his best-known parts was that of “‘Scattergood Baines”’ in film ve 
sions of the popular stories by Clarence Budington Kelland. 


Kilgore, Harley Martin, U.S. senator (b. Brown, W.Va., Jan. 11, 1893—d. 
Bethesda, Md., Feb. 28, 1956), was one of the last New Deal legislators, 
with a record of uniform support of Roosevelt and Truman policies from the 
time of his first election to the senate in 1940. Kilgore graduated from West 
Virginia university, Morgantown, in 1914 and was admitted to the state bar 
that year. Private practice at Beckley, W.Va., was interrupted by army 
service in World War I (1917-20) and by election as judge of the Raleigh 
county (W.Va.) criminal court in 1932. Kilgore was re-elected to the U.S. 
senate in 1946 and 1952, thus becoming the first West Virginia senator ever 
chosen for three successive terms. At the time of his death he was chairmar 
of the senate judiciary committee. 


King, Ernest Joseph, U.S. fleet admiral (b. Lorain, O., Nove 23, 1878—d. 
Portsmouth, N.H., June 25, 1956), was commander in chief of the U.S. fleet 
during most of its participation in World War II (Dec. 1941 to Noy. 1945 
and concurrently held the additional post of chief of naval operations 
(March 1942 to Dec. 1945). He was the first U.S. naval oificer to hold both 
offices at the same time. His career spanned three wars. In the Spanish- 
American war he served on patrol duty in the Atlantic, and during World 
War I was assistant to the chief of staff of the U.S. fleet’s commander in chief. 
A graduate of the U.S. naval academy, Annapolis, Md. (1901), he became 
rear admiral in 1933 and vice-admiral in 1938, and was advanced to the 
newly created rank of fleet admiral on Dec. 14, 1944, along with Adm 
Chester W. Nimitz and Adm. William D. Leahy. King’s global strategy as 
chief of naval operations during World War II was held to be largely 
responsible for the destruction of the Japanese fleet and merchant marine. 
He attended most of the high-level international conferences of the World 
War II period, including those at Yalta and Potsdam. After his retiremen 
in Dec. 1945 he opposed the unification of the U.S. armed services. 


Kinsey, Alfred Charles, U.S. biologist (b. Hoboken, N.J., June 23, 1894— 
d. Bloomington, Ind., Aug. 25, 1956), attained international fame with a 
single book, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male (1948), which, despite i 
unadorned statistical presentation, sold about 500,000 copies. The book 
was the tabulated resuit of personal interviews with about 5,000 men and 
boys in the United States, and was followed by Sexual Behavior in the Huma 
Female (1953), based on interviews with about 6,000 women and girls. 
findings, shocking to many and discounted by others, got wide publicity in 
the United States and abroad. Kinsey, a graduate of Bowdoin college 
Brunswick, Me. (B.S., 1916), and of Harvard (Sc.D., 1920), taught zoo 
and botany at Harvard before joining the faculty of Indiana university 
an assistant professor of zoology in 1920. He became full professor in 1 
and director of the university’s institute for sex research in 1942. The lat 
was sponsored jointly with the university by the Rockefeller foundation 
(until 1954) and the National Research council. 


Kirby, Gustave Town, U.S. sportsman, inventor and lawyer (b. Philadelphia 
Pa., Jan. 22, 1874—d. Bedford Hills, N.Y., Feb. 27, 1956). 

Kleiber, Erich, Austrian-born orchestra conductor (b. Vienna, Aus., Aug. 5 
1890—d. Zurich, Switz., Jan. 27, 1956). 

Knight, Frank A., U.S. newspaperman (b. Chicago, Ill, Oct. 4, 1907—d. 
Charleston W.Va., July 6, 1956). 

Konchalovsky, Pyotr P., Russian painter (b. 1876—d. announced Moscow, 
U.S.S.R., Feb. 3, 1956). 


Korda, Sir Alexander, British motion-picture producer (b. Turkeve, Hung. 
Sept. 16, 1893—d. London, Jan, 24, 1956), was a leading figure in the motion 
picture industry in Great Britain, the United States and Europe and mad 
major contributions to its development. He was educated at the Reformis 
college and the Royal university, Budapest, Hung. Before he was 20 h 
entered journalism but the challenge presented by motion pictures in thei 
infancy attracted him and he left newspaper work to rent a small building o 
side Budapest which became his studio. He bought a camera, wrote sc 
and began producing films. He soon found work as a director with Sas 
Films, a pioneer firm in Vienna. The Prince and the Pauper, his first pro 
duction, was praised for the improved technique, experimental approach 
and high standard it represented. From Vienna he went to Berlin where ht 
made several films for the UFA studios and attracted the attention of Holl 
wood (Calif.), by then the most important motion-picture centre. 
served as a director for leading Hollywood companies but, discouraged and 
dissatisfied by their reluctance to give his talents free rein, he returned tt 
Europe. Finding himself in Paris with little money at a time when th 
European companies were having financial difficulties, he “nevertheles 
attempted, with some friends, to launch a new studio. Paramount the 
asked him to direct its work in Europe. He accepted and moved to Londé 
and the Elstree studios, where he made Service for Ladies (1931), whic 


brought immediate fame. 
firm, London Film Productions which in 1943 amalgamated with the 


broke away from M-G-M, and London Film Productions resumed inde- 


(1934), The Private Li ( 
Henry VIII (1933), The Shape of Things to Come (1936), The Third bee 


((1949), The Fallen Idol (1948), The Wooden Horse (1950), Seven Days to 
He was knighted in 1942. 


i Farge, Christopher, U.S. author (b. New York, N.Y., Dec. 10, 1897—d 
Providence, RI, Jan. 5, 1956), revived the novel-in-verse literary form 
) with success in his first book, Hoxsie Sells His Acres (1934) and later works. 
| The Sudden Guest (1946), set in New England during the hurricane of 1938, 
was a fiction best seller in the United States. La Farge prepared for an 
parchitectural career at the Pennsylvania School of Architecture after his 
pgraduation from Harvard university in 1920. He was a practising architect 
jin New York city (1924-32) before abandoning that profession to spend his 
full time writing. He was also a painter of merit. His other books include 
‘Each to the Other (1939), Poems and Portraits (1940), East by Southwest 
| (1944), Mesa Verde (1945) and Beauty for Ashes (1953). 


e, Arthur Bliss, U.S. diplomat (b. Bay Ridge, L.I., N.Y., June 16, 1894— 
. New York, N.Y., Aug. 12, 1956), occupied key foreign service posts for 
the United States during and after World War II. As the first postwar 
ambassador to Poland, Lane repeatedly called U.S. attention to the Com- 
munist stranglehold on that nation. In 1947 he returned to private life to 
devote all his time to anti-Communist activities, including publication of 
How Russia Rules Poland (1947) and I Saw Poland Betrayed (1948). Edu- 
cated in Paris, Fr., and at Yale university (B.A., 1916), Lane entered the 

.S. foreign service in 1916 and held a number of diplomatic posts in 
Europe, Mexico and Nicaragua prior to his appointment as ambassador to 
he three Baltic states of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia in 1936. The next 
year he was named ambassador to Yugoslavia, and there witnessed the 

erman occupation of Belgrade in 1941, after King Peter (with his backing) 
aad renounced Yugoslavia’s ties with the axis. Following his return to the 

U.S., Lane was minister to Costa Rica, then ambassador to Colombia, and 
Fa pe: 1944 was appointed ambassador to the Polish exile government in 
_ondon. 


agford, Sam, U.S. boxer (b. 1880?—d. Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 12, 1956). 
4, Charles Downing, U.S. landscape architect (b. Newburgh, N.Y., Sept. 3, 
4{877—d. Stratford, Conn., Feb. 15, 1956). 

¥ton, John (Johnny), U.S. billiards player (b. 1886?—d. St. Louis, Mo., 
‘an. 18, 1956). 

‘Ysson, Spencer Stottisbury Gwatkin, British Anglican bishop (b. Twicken- 
aam, Eng., Oct. 9, 1892—d. London, Jan. 27, 1956). 

‘Prince, Joseph Albert Augustin, U.S. sanitary engineer (b. Leeds, Eng., 
Waug. 8, 1875—d. Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 10, 1956). 

k, Harry, U.S. song writer (b. Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 25, 1896—d. New 
(ork, N.Y., July 5, 1956). 

de, “Little Jack’ (JoHN LEONARD), U.S. singer and pianist (b. London, 
Wing., May 28, 1900—d. Hollywood, Fla., April 9, 1956). 

dedale, Clara Savage (Mrs. Haroip A. LitTLEepALe), U.S. editor (b. 
éelfast, Me., Jan. 31, 1891—d. New York, N.Y., Jan. 9, 1956). 


ardi, Eduardo, Argentine army officer (b. Entre Rios province, Arg., 
ept. 15, 1896—d. Buenos Aires, March 22, 1956), won his niche in history 
‘uring a brief two-month period in 1955 as leader of the military revolution 
at ousted Juan Perén as dictator of Argentina. Lonardi was proclaimed 
rovisional president Sept. 23 but was ousted by the army Nov. 13 and 

tecceeded by Gen. Pedro Aramburu. After several weeks in the United 
-}iates he returned to Argentina a short time before his death. Lonardi, a 
xaduate of Argentina’s military academy, was military attaché in Wash- 
Vegton, D.C., for a few months after World War II and later served as com- 
Yoander of the Argentine third army. Open criticism of the Perén regime 
ed to his forced retirement in 1951, and thereafter he led several movements 
> overthrow Perén prior to the successful coup of Sept. 16-19, 1955. 


4. 


seit, Robert Morss, U.S. educator (b. Boston, Mass., Dec. 25, 1870—d. 
"hicago, Ill., Feb. 8, 1956). 


vesi (Blasko), Bela, Hungarian-born actor (b. Lugos, Hung. {later Rum.], 
ct. 20, 1888—d. Los Angeles, Calif., Aug. 16, 1956), was in 1913 the leading 
ctor of the Royal National theatre, Budapest. After 1918 he left Hungary, 
nd in 1922 appeared on the New York stage. Still in the United States, two 
nears later he turned to motion pictures. He appeared as the vampire 
racula (on both stage and screen) and continued his ghoulish portrayals 
t Murders in the Rue Morgue and the Frankenstein films. In 1944 he 
turned to the stage, touring the United States in Arsenic and Old Lace. 


-, William Edward, U.S. educator (b. Lisbon, Me., Jan. 13, 1882—d. Haver- 
“Word, Pa., Nov. 10, 1956). : , 

‘hon, Douglas Ellsworth, U.S. editor and author (b. Monticello, Minn.,*June 
9, 1897—d. White Plains, N.Y., Aug. 27, 1956). 


‘|-Arthur, Charles, U.S. playwright (b. Scranton, Pa., Noy. 5, 1895—d. 
_Wéew York, N.Y., April 21, 1956), combined wit, fast action and cynicism to 
Jarn out plays such as The Front Page (with Ben Hecht, 1928), a boisterous 

Vccount of Chicago newspaperdom in prohibition days. The Front Page, 
hich reflected its authors’ careers, was followed by other plays and a series 
_ 1: successful motion-picture scenarios including The Sin of Madelon Claudet 
#4931) starring Helen Hayes, whom MacArthur had married in 1928. 
_ facArthur began his journalistic career in 1914 at Chicago and continued 
j}s a reporter there and in New York city until 1923, except for military 
Iervice on the Mexican border in 1916 and with the United States forces in 
_ Irance during World War I. In addition to plays co-written with Hecht, 
\idney Howard and Edward Sheldon, MacArthur was sole author of 
_ bohnwy on a Spot (1941). One of his best-known motion-picture adapta ious 

as Wuthering Heights. For a few years prior to 1950 he was editor o 
 Vheatre Arts. : 
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McCord, Alvin Carr, U.S. inventor and ind iali ari Y 
1867—d. Detroit, Mich., Aug. 6, 1956). unica Raat aes, 
McCormick, Lynde Dupuy, U.S. naval officer (b. Annapolis, Md., Aug. 12 
1895—d. Newport, R.I., Aug. 16, 1956). RRS SR oa: 
Macelwane, James Bernard, U.S. geophysicist and educator (b. nr. Port 
Clinton, O., Sept. 28, 1883—d. St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 15, 1956). 
Macfarland, Charles Stedman, U.S. diplomat and clergyman (b. Boston 
Mass., Dec. 12, 1866—d. Mountain Lakes, N.J., Oct. 26, 1956). 


Mack, Connie (CoRNELIUS ALEXANDER McGrruicuppy), U.S. baseball manager 
(b. East Brookfield, Mass., Dec. 23, 1862—d, Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 8, 
1956), was the “grand old man” of U.S. baseball in the first half of the 20th 
century, managing the Philadelphia Athletics from 1901 to 1950. Nine 
times during that period his team won the American league pennant and 
five times the world championship (1910, 1911, 1913, 1929 and 1930). 
Twice Mack broke up pennant-winning teams—after the 1905 and 1914 
seasons—to start afresh with practically new playing talent. Mack entered 
baseball with his native town team in 1883 as a catcher, moving the next 
year to Meriden, Conn. In 1885 he transferred to the Hartford (Conn.) 
team of the New England league, in 1886 to the Washington, D.C., club of 
the old National league, and in 1890 to Buffalo, N.Y. (Brotherhood league). 
From 1891 to 1896 he played with, and then managed, Pittsburgh in the 
National league, and during the next four seasons was catcher-manager of 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) club of the Western association. After he became 
manager and part owner of the Athletics in 1901 he retired as an active 
player. Gradually he acquired ownership of the team. In 1954, at the age 
of 91, he sold the Athletics, whose American league franchise was then 
transferred to Kansas City, Mo. Mack was among the first 13 immortals 
elected to baseball’s hall of fame, opened in 1939, at Cooperstown, N.Y. 
He was known as one of the game’s greatest strategists. 


MacKaye, Percy, U.S. poet-dramatist (b. New York, N.Y., March 16, 1875— 
d. Cornish, N.H., Aug. 31, 1956), was a prolific writer, an innovator of new 
forms of drama and an authority on Shakespeare. His cycle of four plays, 
The Mystery of Hamlet, King of Denmark, was staged at the Pasadena (Calif.) 
playhouse in 1949. MacKaye, who graduated from Harvard university in 
1897, was the recipient of a number of honours and awards in poetry. (See 
also Encyclopedia Britannica.) 


McKelvie, Sam Roy, U.S. editor, publisher and politician (b. Fairfield, Neb., 
April 15, 1881—d. nr. Mesa, Ariz., Jan. 6, 1956). 

McKinney, Madge Maude, U.S. educator (b. Rome, O., Nov. 21, 1893—d. 
New York, N.Y., July 29, 1956). 

McNulty, John Augustin, U.S. author (b. Lawrence, Mass., 1895—d. Wakefield, 
R.L., July 29, 1956). 

Mankin, Mrs. Helen Douglas, U.S. legislator (b. Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 11, 1896— 
d. Atlanta, July 26, 1956). 

Marchal, Léon, French diplomat (b. Badonviller, Fr., June 8, 1900—d. Stras- 
bourg, Sept. 24, 1956). 

Marcus, Ruth, U.S. educator (b. San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 17, 1900—d. Chi- 
cago, Ill., Dec. 25, 1956). 

Margolin, Arnold D., Russian-U.S. jurist and author (b. Kiev, U.S.S.R., 
Nov. 17, 1877—d. Washington, D.C., Oct. 30, 1956). 


Marie Louise (FRANZISCA JOSEPHA LoursE AuGuUSTA MARIE CHRISTIANA 
HELENA), British princess (b. London, Aug. 12, 1872—d. London, Dec. 8, 
1956), was a daughter of Princess Helena Augusta Victoria and Prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein and a granddaughter of Queen Victoria. 
In 1891 she married Prince Aribert of Anhalt but returned to England on 
the dissolution of her marriage in 1900. Thereafter she spent the greater 
part of her life in serving the community as a member of committees and 
in philanthropic activities which reflected her kindly and capable person- 
ality. The charities which benefited from her interest included University 
College hospital, the Friends of the Poor and the South Eastern Hospital 
for Children. The princess moved in a broad range of society, and refused 
to be unduly bound by the conventions of the past. Her publications 
comprised letters written to her sister Princess Helena Victoria in 1925 
from West Africa and My Memories of Six Reigns, published shortly before 
her death. 


Marks, Percy, U.S. novelist and educator (b. Covelo, Calif., Sept. 9, 1891— 
d. New Haven, Conn., Dec. 27, 1956). 


Martinez, Luis Maria, Mexican Catholic archbishop (b. Molino de Caballeros, 
Michoacan, Mex., June 9, 1881—d. Mexico City, Feb. 9, 1956), was the first 
to hold the title of Roman Catholic primate of Mexico. His liberal senti- 
ments and strong anti-Fascism helped restore amicable church-state rela- 
tions in Mexico after years of mutual recrimination. Martinez was educated 
at the Morelia (Michoac4n) seminary and was ordained to the priesthood in 
1904. Thereafter he taught at the Morelia seminary and became its rector. 
In 1923 he was named a titular bishop and in 1934 titular archbishop of 
Mistia. On Feb. 20, 1937, he was appointed archbishop of Mexico. 


Mason, Maud M., U.S. painter (b. Russellville, Ky., March 18, 1867—d. 
New York, N.Y., Aug. 28, 1956). : 

Mead, Edward Sherwood, U.S. educator and author (b. Medina, O., Jan. 25, 
1874—d. Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 21, 1956). 


Mencken, Hienry) Louis), U.S. author, editor and philologist (b. Baltimore, 
Md., Sept. 12, 1880—d. Baltimore, Jan. 29, 1956), provoked more contro- 
versy than any other U.S. literary figure of the first half of the 20th century, 
with the possible exception of Sinclair Lewis. His attacks on the US. 
middle class (“booboisie”), prudery and Fundamentalism (“Bible belt”’) 
and sham and mediocrity in literature brought him fame and contumely as 
early as 1910, and his influence was still strong 25 years later. Mencken’s 
formal education ended with high school. He was hired as a reporter for 
the Baltimore Morning Herald in 1899 and four years later was city editor. 
In 1906 he went to the Baltimore Sun, beginning an association with the 
Sunpapers that lasted off and on for the next 50 years. With George Jean 
Nathan he was editor of the iconoclastic magazine Smart Set from 1914 to 
1923; from 1924 to 1933 he edited the famous American Mercury. These 
two magazines helped establish the reputations of such U.S. authors as 
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Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, Edgar Lee Masters, James be papel 
and Sherwood Anderson. Among the 45 or more books of whic oe oy 
the “sage of Baltimore,” was author, co-author, eter or ig os oa 
most ambitious was The American Language, publishe Ne abet e ee 
and supplements. Mencken described the labour involved as aes a A 
and appalling. Of his other books, the series of Prejudices, er ‘ 
essays (the first published in 1919 and the sixth and last in : BSS 
perhaps most widely read and quoted. Mencken’s Minority Report ( 

was published posthumously. He had retired in 1948. 


i i Wis. 
kle, Fred(erick Charles), U.S. baseball player (b. Watertown, i 
ates Hee eit Daytona Beach, Fla., March 2, 1956). 


i harles Edward, U.S. investment banker and stockbroker (b. Green 
cree eee Fla., Oct. 19, 1885—d. Southampton, L.I., N.Y., Oct. 6, 1956), 
founded in 1914 the firm which ultimately became, after many mergers, one 
of the largest brokerage companies in the world—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. Merrill was one of a few brokers who foresaw the stock 
market crash of Oct. 1929, and so counselled his clients. His firni under- 
wrote the capital of some of the largest corporations In the United States, 
including S. S. Kresge company, Superior Steel and Safeway stores. _ The 
firm also pioneered efforts to interest small investors in buying private 


securities. 


Miklas, Wilhelm, Austrian statesman (b. Krems, Lower Austria, Oct. 15, 
1872—d. Vienna, March 20, 1956), was educated at Vienna university and 
became a school teacher at Trieste and later at Horn, which he represented 
in the Austrian Reichsrat (parliament), 1907-18 and again in 1920. A lead- 
ing Christian Democrat, he was president of the Austrian republic during 
1923-27 and from Dec. 5, 1928, to March 13, 1938 (being re-elected on 
Oct. 9, 1931). During the Anschluss crisis he refused to approve the annexa- 
tion of Austria to Germany. 


Miles, Alfred Hart, U.S. naval officer (b. Norfolk, Va., Nov. 2, 1883—d. 
Norfolk, Oct. 6, 1956). 


Milne, A(lan) A(lexander), British author and playwright (b. London, Jan. 18, 
1882—d. Hartfield, Sussex, Jan. 31, 1956), was educated at Westminster 
and at Trinity college, Cambridge, where as editor of Granta he first showed 
talent for writing. He was assistant editor of Punch, 1906-14, and became 
known as a humorist in his own right. Invalided out of the army during 
World War I, his play Wurzel Flummery, completed in 1917, was the first of 
many successes; Mr. Pim Passes By (1919), The Romantic Age (1920), 
The Dover Road (1922), The Fourth Wall (1928), a skilful, murder play, and 
Toad of Toad Hall (1930), an adaptation of Kenneth Grahame’s The Wind 
in the Willows, followed. He specialized in light comedy and his plays were 
interwoven with wit and fantasy. A. A. Milne is best known, however, for 
his nursery verses and stories, which have a world-wide appeal to children 
and adults alike. His nursery classics, Winnie-the-Pooh (1926) and The 
House at Pooh Corner (1928), won his bear ‘‘Pooh” international renown. 
His Christopher Robin books of verse, When We Were Very Young (1924) 
and Now We Are Six (1927), are equally well known. In 1934 he wrote 
Peace With Honour, a vigorous plea against war; and his autobiography, 
It’s Too Late Now, was published in 1939. In later years his short stories 
were well received both in the U.S. and in England. Year In, Year Out 
(1952) was his last work. 


Mistinguett (JEANNE BourGEors), French singer and dancer (b. La Pointe 
de Raquet, Fr.—d. Bougival, Jan. 5, 1956). 

Mitchell, David, U.S. psychologist and educator (b. Aldershot, Can., Oct. 13, 
1884—d. New Milford, Conn., July 14, 1956). 

Moffat, Douglas Maxwell, U.S. diplomat and attorney (b. Stanhope, N.J., 
Noy. 16, 1881—d. Canberra, Austr., Aug. 30, 1956). 

Molloy, Thomas Edmund, U.S. Roman Catholic prelate (b. Nashua, N.H., 
Sept. 4, 1885—d. Brooklyn, N.Y., Nov. 26, 1956). 

Moore, Ethelbert Allen, U.S. industrialist and author (b. Kensington, Conn., 
Noy. 30, 1864—d. Ormond Beach, Fla., Feb. 13, 1956). 

Moore, George Thomas, U.S. botanist (b. Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 23, 1871— 
d. St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 27, 1956). 

Morgan, Ralph (RatpH WupperMAN), U.S. actor (b. New York, N.Y., July 6, 
1888—d. New York, June 11, 1956). 

Moscard6 Ituarte, José, Spanish army officer (b. Madrid, Oct. 26, 1878— 
d. Laredo, near Santander, April 12, 1956). 

Mulford, Clarence Edward, U.S. author (b. Streator, Ill., Feb. 3, 1883— 
d. Portland, Me., May 10, 1956). 

Murfin, Orin Gould, U.S. naval officer (b. Ohio Furnace, O., April 13, 1876— 

ie Ser Diego, Calif., Oct. 22, 1956). 
urray, John Gregory, U.S. Roman Catholic prelate (b. Waterbur : 
Feb. 26, 1877—d. St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 11, 1956). peseonts 


Murray, William Henry (‘Alfalfa Bill”), U.S. governor (b. Collinsville Tex. 
Noy. 21, 1869—d. Oklahoma City, Okla., Ock 155 Re was one of the most 
colourful and tempestuous political figures of the 1930s, particularly because 
of his frequent denunciations of Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt and because 
of his unorthodox manner of enforcing many of his measures as governor of 
Oklahoma (1931-35) by calling out the national guard. Murray had served 
as chairman of Oklahoma’s constitutional convention in 1907, when the 


state was admitted to the union, and was a member of tl 
( j he U.S. 
representatives (1913-17). sr ae See 


OBITUARIES 


Myers, William Starr, U.S. educator and author (b. Baltimore, Md., June 17, 
1877—d. Princeton, N.J., Jan. 27, 1956). 

Neuberg, Carl Alexander, U.S. biochemist (b. Hanover, Ger., July 29, 1877 
d. New York, N.Y., May 30, 1956). y 3 

Neurath, Konstantin von, German statesman (b. Klein-Glattbach, Wiirttem- 
berg, Ger., Feb. 2, 1873—d. Enzweihingen, Aug. 14, 1956). ¥ 

Newcomb, Kate Pelham, U.S. physician (b. Wellington, Kan., July 26, 1886—_ 
d. Wausau, Wis., May 30, 1956). 

Newton, Robert, British actor (b. Shaftesbury, Dorset, Eng., June 1, 1905 
d. Beverly Hills, Calif., March 25, 1956). 

Nixon, Paul, U.S. educator (b. Des Moines, Ia., May 23, 1882—d. Wes 
Harpswell, Me., Oct. 27, 1956). ; 

Nolan, Dennis Edward, U.S. army officer (b. Akron, N.Y., April 22, 1872— 
d. New York, N.Y., Feb. 24, 1956). 

Noonan, Herbert C., U.S. Jesuit educator (b. Oconto, Wis., Sept. 7, 1875— 
d. Omaha, Neb., July 6, 1956). 

Novikoff, Laurent, Russian dancer and ballet master (b. Moscow, U.S.S.R., 
1888—d. New Buffalo, Mich., June 18, 1956). ‘ 
Nufer, Albert F., U.S. diplomat (b. New York, N.Y., Oct. 21, 1894—d. Manila, 

P.I., Nov. 6, 1956). 
Obermann, Julian Joel, U.S. educator (b. Warsaw, Pol., June 14, 1888—d, 
New Haven, Conn., Oct. 17, 1956). 
Ofstie, Ralph Andrew, U.S. naval officer (b. Eau Claire, Wis., Nov. 16, 1897— 
d. Bethesda, Md., Nov. 18, 1956). 


Ogata, Taketora, Japanese editor and political leader (b. Fukuoka, Jap. 
Jan. 30, 1888—d. Tokyo, Jan. 28, 1956), spent most of his career as a jour 
nalist (reporter for the Asahi chain of dailies from 1911 and chief editor from 
1934) before his appointment in 1944 as minister of state and later propa- 
ganda minister in the struggling Japanese cabinets of the last months of 
World War II. From 1945 to 1947 he was interned by order of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur but was permitted to resume political activities in 1951. He 
was deputy premier under Shigeru Yoshida and in Nov. 1955 helped form 
the new Liberal Democratic party which returned Premier Ichiro Hatoyama 
to power. An ardent anti-Communist, Ogata became second man of the party 
and at the time of his death was believed to be next in line to succeed 
Hatoyama. 


O'Hara, Edwin Vincent, U.S. Roman Catholic prelate (b. Lanesboro, Minn., 
Sept. 6, 1881—d. Milan, It., Sept. 11, 1956). 
Olin, Robert (Bob), U.S. boxer (b. New York, N.Y., July 4, 1908—d. New 
York, Dec. 16, 1956). 
Olmsted, James Montrose Duncan, U.S. physiologist (b. Lake City, Ia. 
May 21, 1886—d. Berkeley, Calif., May 25, 1956). 
Oppenheimer, Louis, British diamond mining company executive (b. Fried. 
burg, Ger.—d. Gerrard’s Cross, Eng., Jan. 19, 1956). 
Ortner, Hermann Heinz, Austrian dramatist (b. Bad Kreuzen, Upper Aus., 
Nov. 4, 1895—d. Salzburg, Aug. 18, 1956). 
O'Shaughnessy, Thomas Augustin, U.S. mural artist (b. Chariton Cty., Mo., 
April 14, 1870—d. Chicago, Ill., Feb. 12, 1956). 
Oxx, Francis Hudson, U.S. army officer (b. Jamestown, R.I., Sept. 13, 1898 
d. Frederick, Md., Feb. 15, 1956). 


Paasikivi, Juho Kusti, Finnish statesman (b. Tampere, Fin., Nov. 27, 1870— 
d. Helsinki, Dec. 14, 1956), was elected president of Finland in Mareh 
1946 and after being re-elected in 1950 he continued in office until Feb 
1956. He studied law at Stockholm, Uppsala and Leipzig universities and 
from 1899-1902 was a lecturer in law at Helsinki university, subsequently 
entering the banking and insurance business. In 1907 he was elected a 
member of the Finnish Eduskunta (diet) and the following year became 
minister of finance in the semiautonomous government of the grand duchy 
of Finland. After the Russian revolution and Finland’s declaration of in- 
dependence, he headed the Finnish delegation which on Oct. 14, 1920, 
signed at Tartu, Estonia, the peace treaty with the U.S.S.R. In independen 
Finland Paasikivi became prominent as a banker and businessman. Shor! 
before World War II he was appointed minister to Sweden. He was recalle¢ 
from Stockholm in Oct. 1939 to lead the delegation which unsuccessfully 
attempted to reach a peaceful settlement with the U.S.S.R. In Mareh 
1940 he negotiated peace and in April was appointed minister to Moscow, 
resigning from this position in May 1941. Disagreeing with governme 
policy he virtually retired from politics from 1941 to Nov. 1944 when he 
became prime minister of a government pledged to peaceful co-operatio 
with the U.S.S.R. He succeeded Marshal C. G. Mannerheim as president if 
March 1946. In 1948, he agreed to conclude a treaty of mutual assistance 
with the U.S.S.R. but although pursuing a policy of co-operation with this 
powerful neighbour he firmly resisted Communist penetration in Finland. 
Yet, despite his lack of sympathy with communism, he was awarded i 
Sept. 1954 one of the highest of Soviet distinctions, the Order of Lenin 


Papini, Giovanni, Italian author and philosopher (b. Florence, It., Jan. 
1881—d. Florence, July 8, 1956). 

Parshall, De Witt, U.S. artist (b. Buffalo, N.Y., Aug. 2, 1864—d. Santa 
Barbara, Calif., July 7, 1956). 

Patterson, Grover Hiram, U.S. editor (b. Rochester, Minn., Noy. 5, 1881 
d. Toledo, O., Aug. 7, 1956). 


1956 OBITUARIES: Harley M. Kilgore, U.S. senator; Ernest J. King, U.S. 
admiral; Alfred C. Kinsey, U.S. biologist; Eduardo Lonardi, Argentine army 
officer; Bela Lugosi, U.S. actor 


hatterson, Paul Linton, U.S. lawyer and legislator (b. Kent, O.. Jul — 
I} d. Portland, Ore., Jan. 31, 1956). : DS Saad haa 
paul, Randolph Evernghim, U.S. attorney and government official (b. Hacken- 
|| sack, Nae pie: S 1890-—d. Washington, D.C., Feb. 6, 1956). seat 
perosi, Lorenzo, Italian composer of religious music (b. Tort: It., Dec, 
20, 1872—d. Rome, Oct. 12, 1956). EADS ECE has 
petegorsky, David W., U.S. political scientist (b. Ottawa, Ont., May 31, 191 
| —d. New York, N.Y., July 15, 1956). ee 
petersen, Martin, U.S. artist (b. Denmark, Nov. 23, 1866—d. New York, 
| N.Y., Nov. 20, 1956). 
hillips, Fred, U.S. musician and song writer (b. Boston, Mass., Oct. 17, 1890 
—d. Bethpage, N.Y., Oct. 13, 1956). 
hillips, Thomas Wharton, Jr., U.S. businessman and congressman (b. New 
‘Castle, Pa., Nov. 21, 1874—d. Butler, Pa., Jan. 2, 1956). 


ick, Lewis Andrew, U.S. army officer and engineer (b. Brookneal, Va., 
| Nov. 18, 1890—d. Washington, D.C., Dec. 2, 1956), directed the construc- 
| tion of such engineering feats as the Ledo supply road to China from India 
‘and Burma in World War IT, the U.S. strategic air base at Thule, Greenland, 
«and a number of multipurpose dams and reservoirs in the Missouri river 
\ valley of the United States. Graduating from Virginia Polytechnic institute 
jin 1914 and from the army engineers school at Ft. Belvoir, Va., in 1924, 
| Pick was an engineers officer in France during World War I, and by 1951 
| had advanced to the rank of lieutenant general. He was chief of the U.S. 
«army engineers from March 1949 to Feb. 1953. The 478-mi. Ledo road, 
{familiarly known to Pick’s subordinates as “Pick’s Pike,’ was built under 
sseemingly impossible conditions of jungle and mountain and was a major 
| logistics factor in the defeat of Japan in World War II. After the war Pick 
took over the Pick-Sloan plan, a project he had co-authored with the U.S. 
bureau of reclamation several years before, to control floods and provide 
‘i irrigation in the Missouri river basin. 


sis, Filippo de, Italian painter (b. Ferrara, It., May 11, 1896—d. Milan, 
April 2, 1956). 


bllock, Jackson, U.S. artist (b. Cody, Wyo., Jan. 28, 1912—d. East Hampton, 
WL.L, N.Y., Aug. 11, 1956), was perhaps the most controversial American 
painter of his time, and one of the most widely imitated among younger 
aartists. His career fell roughly into four parts. The earliest, in the 1930s, 
‘Wwas a period of realism and naturalism after the style of Thomas Hart 
1Benton, under whom Pollock had studied at the Art Students league in 
New York city (1929-31). In his second stage of development, in the 
rmiddle 1940s, he turned to expressionism and abstraction. The third 
stage (about 1947-50) made him the vortex of a storm in the art world. 
With his canvases tacked to the floor, he dripped paint on them in suc- 
cessive layers, often mixed with sand, creating rhythmic and colourful 
idesigns. His fourth and last period was marked by a return to more con- 
‘ventional techniques, including use of the brush, with his colours limited 
ostly to brown and black. Pollock held a number of one-man shows in 
WNew York city, Chicago and San Francisco. His paintings were exhibited 
fin the principal galleries of the United States, bringing prices to $10,000. 
He was killed in an automobile accident near his home. 


pe, Mildred Katharine, British educator (b. Paddock Wood?, Kent, Eng., 
Fan. 28, 1872—d. O- ord, Sept. 16, 1956). 

rter, Lew (LEwis JoHN TABLEPORTER), U.S. composer (b. New York, N.Y., 
WiFeb. 4, 1892—d. N. Hollywood, Calif., Jan. 29, 1956). 

st, Charles Johnson, U.S. author and government official (b. New York, 
N.Y., Aug. 27, 1873—d. New York, Sept. 25, 1956). A 
#ts, Charles Edwin, U.S. businessman (b. Brooklyn, N.Y., July 3, 1873— 
id. New York, N.Y., Aug. 28, 1956). 

el, Harford, U.S. author and editor (b. Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 20, 1887— 
i. Concord, Mass., Aug. 17, 1956). 

ampolini, Enrico, Italian painter (b. Modena, It., 1894—d. Rome, June 17, 
7256). 

att, Charles, U.S. educator (b. Brooklyn. N.Y., Oct. 13, 1892—d. New York, 
N.Y., Jan. 7, 1956). 


att, Fletcher, U.S. author (b. Buffalo, N.Y., April 25, 1897—d. Long Branch, 
W.J., June 10, 1956), was known primarily as a naval historian (Preble’s 
Beys, The Monitor and the Merrimac, Fleet Against Japan), although his 
versatility also led him to write in such diverse fields as science fiction, 
cooking, mediaeval history, cryptography and translations. During World 
«Var II he was a military writer for the New York Post. His Ordeal by Fire 
11935), a history of the American Civil War, won wide acclaim. 


est, James Percy, U.S. legislator i Carters Creek, Tenn., April 1, 1900— 
4. Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 12, 1956). 

Youty, Jed, U.S. actor (b. Boston, Mass., 1879?—d. New York, N.Y., 
May 10, 1956). 


irino, Elpidio, second president of the Philippine republic (b. Vigan, 
for. Aa 16, 1890--d. Novaliches, near Manila, P.L, Feb. 28, 1956), 
succeeded the first president, Manuel Roxas y Acuna, upon the latter’s 
death April 15, 1948, then was re-elected to a full four-year term in 1949, 
He was defeated for another term by Ramén Magsaysay in 1953, and re- 


556 OBITUARIES: Connie Mack, U.S. baseball club owner; H. L. Mencken, 
3. author and critic; A. A. Milne, British author; Lewis A. Pick, U.S. army 
doer; Elpidio Quirino, Philippine statesman 
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tired from office early the next year. Quirino’s six years as president were 
marked by notable post-World War II eeonaenction mises and by 
general economic gains, although members of his administration were ac- 
cused of corruption in office—a fact that contributed to his 1953 defeat 
despite his vigorous campaigning in the midst of serious illness. Quirino 
attended the University of the Philippines and in 1915 was admitted to 
the bar. In 1917 he was appointed secretary to Manuel Quezon, who 
later was to become first head of the new Philippine commonwealth (1935). 
Two years later he was elected to the Philippine congress, and from 1925 
to 1935 he was a senator, becoming floor leader and delegate to the con- 
stituent assembly of 1934-35. In Quezon’s commonwealth government 
Quirino was secretary of finance and later secretary of the interior. Im- 
prisoned by the Japanese during World War II, Quirino suffered a great 
personal tragedy when his wife and three ot their children were slain by the 
occupiers shortly before the liberation of Manila early in 1945. After the 
war Quirino was president pro tem of the Philippine senate and vice-president 


under Roxas. In the latter office he was also secretary of finance and 
first secretary of foreign affairs. 


Raemaekers, Louis, Dutch cartoonist (b. Roermond, Neth., April 6, 1869— 
d. Scheveningen, July 26, 1956). 

Rankine, Alexander Oliver, British physicist (b. Guildford, Eng., 1881— 
d. London, Jan. 19, 1956). 

Raudenbush, George King, U.S. composer and musical conductor (b. Jersey 
Shore, Pa., March 13, 1899—d. San Diego, Calif., May 26, 1956). 


Raymond, Alexander Gillespie, U.S. cartoonist (b. New Rochelle, N.Y., Oct. 
2, 1909—d. near Westport, Conn., Sept. 6, 1956), was the creator of several 
newspaper comic strips, including ‘‘Flash Gordon,” “Jungle Jim,” “Rip 
Kirby,” and (with Dashiell Hammett) “Secret Agent X-9.”” Raymond 
began his career as a stockbroker’s clerk, and after an apprenticeship as a 
feature artist (1930-32) launched his first successful strip in 1934. He was 
a combat artist with the U.S. marines in World War II. 


Reed, Chauncey William, U.S. congressman (b. West Chicago, IIl., June 2, 
1890—d. Washington, D.C., Feb. 9, 1956), was a leading Republican mem- 
ber of the midwest conservative bloc during his tenure as representative 
from the 14th (formerly 11th) Illinois district (1935 until his death). 
Admitted to the Illinois bar in 1915, he was state’s attorney of Du Page 
county, Ill., before his election to the U.S. congress in 1934. In the 83rd 
congress (1953-54) Reed was chairman of the house of representatives 
judiciary committee. 


Rentschler, Frederick B(rant), U.S. aircraft manufacturer (b. Hamilton, O., 
Nov. 8, 1887—d. Boca Raton, Fla., April 25, 1956). 

Rhodes, Sir (Robert) Heaton, New Zealand statesman (b. Purau, Lyttelton, 
N.Z., Feb. 27, 1861—d. Christchurch, July 30, 1956). 

Ricard, Pierre-René, French industrialist (b. Cannes, Fr., April 3, 1899—d. 
Paris, April 4, 1956). 

Rice, Alexander Hamilton, U.S. explorer and physician (b. Boston, Mass., 
Aug. 29, 1875—d. Newport, R.I., July 23, 1956). 

Rich, Frederic Efrem (Freddie), U.S. orchestra leader (b. Warsaw, Pol., Jan. 
3, 1898—d. Beverly Hills, Calif., Sept. 8, 1956). 

Richter, Irma Anne, British artist (b. Paris, Fr., 1876—d. Rome, It., Feb. 8, 
1956). 

Ridley, Henry Nicholas, British botanist (b. Norfolk, Eng., Dec. 10, 1855 

—d. London, Oct. 24, 1956). 

Rist, Edovard, French bacteriologist (b. Strasbourg, Fr., March 16, 1871— 
d. Paris, announced April 14, 1956). 

Robinson, Orin Pomeroy, Jr., U.S. submarine builder (b. Corning, N.Y., July 
17, 1891—d. New London, Conn., Feb. 27, 1956). 

Rodgers, Cleveland, U.S. editor and author (b. Greenville, $.C., March 3, 
1885—d. New York, N.Y., May 21, 1956). 

Rosenberg, Israel, U.S. rabbi (b. Lomza, Pol., March 15, 1875—d. New York, 
N.Y., Jan. 26, 1956). se 
Royden, (Agnes) Maude (Mrs. Georcr Wit11AM Hupson Suaw), British 
social worker and preacher (b. Birkenhead, Eng., Nov. 23, 1876—d. Lon- 

don, July 30, 1956). : F 

Rumshinsky, Joseph (M.), U.S. composer and pianist (b. Vilna, U.S.S.R., 
April 9, 1881—d. New York, N.Y., Feb. 6, 1956). 

Runbeck, Margaret Lee, U.S. author (b. Des Moines, Ia., Jan. 25, 1910—d. 
Beverly Hills, Calif., Sept. 30, 1956). 

Russell, John, U.S. author (b. Davenport, Ia., April 22, 1885—d. Santa 
Monica, Calif., March 6, 1956). : 

Russo, Danny, U.S. song writer and orchestra leader (b. Chicago, Ill., Oct. 14, 
1885—d. Hollywood, Calif., Sept. 5, 1956). 

Ruthven, Walter Patrick Hore-Ruthven, 9rH Lorp and 2ND BaRoN of, 
British army officer (b. London, Eng., June 6, 1870—d. Bath, April 16, 
1956). 

Ryan, ies Augustine, U.S. army officer (b. Danbury, Conn., Oct. 22, 1867 
—d. St. Petersburg, Fla., Jan. 14, 1956). 


ti, Risto Heikki, Finnish statesman (b. Huittinen, Fin., Nov. 3, 1889—d. 
RE ele, Oct. 25, 1956), was president of Finland during World War II, 
and his own tragedy reflected the tragedy of his country. Educated at 
Helsinki university he practised law from 1909. After the restoration of 
his country’s independence in 1918 he was elected deputy (1919) and two 
vears later, at 32, became the youngest minister of finance of the world. 
In 1923 he was appointed governor of the Bank of Finland. When on Nov. 
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¢ J.S.S.R. invaded Finland Ryti formed a coalition government 
Fe On ie deat of Kyosti Kallio, president of the repUe Ne ae 
was elected in his place on Dec. 19, 1940. Re-elected in 1943 he pledge ne 
Hitler, in June 1944, that Finland would not make a separate ae ae 
the U.S.S.R. On Aug. 1, 1944, however, he was forced to resign. ae Ov. 
6, 1945, he was arrested, brought to trial and in 1946 condemne to i 
years’ imprisonment as a war criminal, but was released in 1949 because o 


illness. 

Sabath, Joseph, U.S. jurist (b. Bohemia, March 2, 1870—d. Winnetka, 100 
May 3, 1956). ; “at ’ 
Benne, Indian nuclear physicist and politician (b. Calcutta, India, 

1893—d. New Delhi, Feb. 16, 1956). 


ns, Wheeler, U.S. publisher (b. Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 1, 1889—d. 
ee Ill., Feb. 21, 1936), owned and published Who’s Who in America 
and similar U.S. regional and specialized biographical reference works. 
Graduating from Harvard university in 1912, he entered the publishing 
field in Chicago the next year, becoming president of A. W. Shaw company 
in 1925. In 1928 he joined the A. N. Marquis company, publishers of 
Who’s Who, as part owner, later becoming president and principal owner. 


Sanders, Henry Arthur, U.S. educator (b. Livermore, Me., Oct. 22, 1868— 
d. Ann Arbor, Mich., Nov. 16, 1956). 


Sarton, George (Alfred Leon), Belgian-U.S. historian and humanist (b. 
Ghent, Belg., Aug. 31, 1884—d. Cambridge, Mass., March 22, 1956), was 
one of the greatest of modern science historians and author of the classic 
Introduction to the History of Science (1927 et seq.). His works ranged 
through mathematics, philology, the physical and biological sciences, the- 
ology, technology, art, politics and humanism. A graduate of the University 
of Ghent (Belg.), Sarton went to England at the start of World War I and 
to the United States the next year. There, after several lectureships, he 
joined the faculty of Harvard university in 1920. He became full professor 
in 1940 and held this post until his retirement in 1951. Sarton founded and 
edited Isis, a quarterly periodical of science history (1912), and Osiris, a 
companion publication (1936). He was engaged in writing a nine-volume 
history of science, having completed but two volumes at the time of his 
death. 


Sayre, Daniel Clemens, U.S. engineer and educator (b. Columbus, O., Feb. 
1, 1903—d. Princeton, N.J., Oct. 19, 1956). 

Schilling, David Carl, U.S. air force officer (b. Leavenworth, Kan., 1919?—d. 
nr. Mildenhall, Suffolk, Eng., Aug. 14, 1956). 

Schmidt, Otto Yulevich, Russian explorer, geographer and mathematician 
(b. 18922—d. Moscow, U.S.S.R., Sept. 7, 1956). 

Schneider, Walter Arthur, U.S. nuclear physicist (b. East London, S.Af., 
Jan. 2, 1899—d. New York, N.Y., Nov. 20, 1956). 

Schwartz, Jean, U.S. composer (b. Budapest, Hung., Nov. 4, 1878—d. Sher- 
man Oaks, Calif., Nov. 30, 1956). 

Scott, Sir (Henry) Harold, British physician (b. Eng., Aug. 3, i874—d. 
Braintree, Aug. 6, 1956). 

Selbach, Albert Carl (‘‘Kip''), U.S. baseball player (b. Columbus, O., March 
24, 1874—d. Columbus, Feb. 17, 1956). 

Sell, Frederic Carl, German-U.S. educator (b. Bonn, Ger., Jan. 6, 1892— 
d. South Hadley, Mass., Aug. 11, 1956), 

Seyffert, Leopold, U.S. painter (b. California, Mo., Jan. 6, 1887—d, Bound 
Brook, N.J., June 13, 1956). 

Seymour, Edward Loomis Davenport, U.S. horticulturist (b. Boston, Mass., 
April 29, 1888—d. Huntington, N.Y., Aug. 3, 1956). 

Shatzky, Jacob, U.S. historian and editor (b. Warsaw, Pol., Aug. 16, 1894— 
d. New York, N.Y., June 13, 1956). 

Sherrill, Stephen H., U.S. army officer (b. East Hampton, N.Y., March 13, 
1893—d. Washington, D.C., June 28, 1956). 

Shinicky, Patrick Henry (Sain Ixut), South Korean politician (b. 18932—d. 
Iri, S. Kor., May 5, 1956). 

Shorr, Ephraim, U.S. biologist (b. New Haven, Conn., June 1, 1897—d. New 
York, N.Y., Jan. 6, 1956). 

Short, Hassard (Hubert Epwarp Hassarp-SHort), U.S. stage director 
(b. Edlington, Eng., Oct. 15, 1877—d. Nice, Fr., Oct. 9, 1956). 

Shumway, Waldo, U.S. educator and botanist (b. New Brunswick, N.J., 
May 8, 1891—d. New York, N.Y., March 8, 1956). 


Simmons, Al (ALoystus Harry SzyMANsk1), U.S. baseball player (b. Milwau- 
kee, Wis., May 22, 1903—d. Milwaukee, May 26, ieee nes elected to 
baseball’s hall of fame in 1953; his lifetime batting average in the major 
leagues was .334 in 2,215 games extending over 21 seasons (1924-44), 
Simmons began. professional ball with the old Milwaukee Brewers of the 
American association. He entered the major leagues with Connie Mack’s 
Philadelphia Athletics in 1924 and remained with that club as a slugging 
outfielder until 1932, when his contract was sold to the Chicago White Sox. 
He later played with the Detroit Tigers, Washington Senators, Boston 
Braves, Cincinnati, Reds, and again with Philadelphia. He quit active 
playing in 1944. Simmons was voted the most valuable player of 1929 in 
the American league and twice won the league’s batting championship, in 


1930 with .381 and in 1931 with .390. Heb i i 
and .462 in three All-Star games. SRE e ius Pour Worl cece 


Simon, Sir Francis (Eugene), British scientist i 
BeOsue ine One aces ientist (b. Berlin, Ger., July 2, 1893— 


Sinclair, Harry Ford, U.S. oil executive (b. Wheeling, W.Va 4 
d. Pasadena, Calif., Nov. 10, 1956), was a pHa figure Vee ae 
Dome scandals originating during the administration of Pres. Warren G 
Harding in 1922. In that year Albert B. Fall, Harding’s secretary of the 
interior, leased the Teapot Dome (Wyo.) oil reserve of the U.S navy to 
an oil company controlled by Sinclair. ‘The latter was acquitted ona charge 
of conspiracy in 1928 but the next year was convicted of contempt of cout 
and of the U.S. senate and served several months in prison. Originally a 
pharmacist, Sinclair entered the petroleum business in 1901 in Kansas and 
within a decade became one of the most important independent producers 
in the United States. In 1916 he organized his own oil production, refining 


Skelton, Sir Reginald William, British naval officer (b. Long Sutton, Eng., 
June 3, 1872—d. Aldingbourne, Sept. 5, 1956). ; 

Slaughter, N. Carter (‘‘Tod"), British actor (b. Newcastle upon Tyne, Eng., 
March 19, 1885—d. Derby, Feb. 19, 1956). 

Slotnick, Morris Miller, U.S. oil scientist (b. Zelva, U.S.S.R., Dec. 21, 1901— 
d. Dallas, Tex., May 7, 1956). : 

Smith, Addison Taylor, U.S. public official (b. nr. Cambridge, O., Sept. 5, 
1862—d. Washington, D.C., July 5, 1956). ‘ 

Smith, Cecil M(ichener), U.S. music critic and author (b. Chicago, Ill, July 
12, 1906—d. London, Eng., May 28, 1956). 

Smith, Earl Baldwin, U.S. educator (b. Topsham, Me., May 25, 1888—d. 
Princeton, N.J., March 7, 1956). ; Y 

Smith, Frederick Cleveland, U.S. public official (b. Shanesville, O., July 29, — 
1884—d. Marion, O., July 16, 1956). 


Soddy, Frederick, British scientist (b. Eastbourne, Sussex, Sept. 2, 1877— 
d. Brighton, Sept. 22, 1956), was one of the pioneers of research into atomic 
disintegration; his work on the nature of isotopes also contributed signifi- 
cantly to modern science. He was educated at Eastbourne college, at the 
University college of Wales and at Merton college, Oxford. His work with 
Ermest Rutherford (afterward Lord Rutherford) at McGill university and 
later with William Ramsay in London on radioactive research won him the 
Nobel prize for chemistry in 1921. After ten years as lecturer in physical 
chemistry and radioactivity at Glasgow university (Scot.), he was professor 
of chemistry at Aberdeen, 1914-19, then Lee’s professor of chemistry at 
Oxford from 1919 until his retirement in 1936 as professor emeritus. His 
publications included The Interpretation of Radium (1909, rev., 1920), and 
The Interpretation of the Atom (1932). He had been elected F.R.S. in 1910 
and was awarded the Albert medal in 1955. 


Sdéderman, Harry, Swedish criminologist (b. Stockholm, Swed., 1902?—d. 
Tangier, Mor., March 16, 1956). 


Somoza, Anastasio, Nicaraguan president (b. San Marcos, Nic., Feb. 1, 
1896—d. Balboa, C.Z., Sept. 29, 1956), ruled Nicaragua as virtual dictator 
from 1935 until his assassination in 1956. Educated at Nicaragua’s In- 
stituto Nacional de Oriente and at the Pierce business school in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Somoza became war ‘minister (1932) in the cabinet of Pres. 
Juan B. Sacasa, and after various revolutions seized the reins of govern- 
ment when Sacasa resigned in 1936, becoming the duly elected presiden 
of the nation the following year. In 1947 he hand-picked Leonardo Argiiello 
to succeed him, but the two fell out and Somoza executed a successful coup 
that ousted Argiiello on May 25, 1947. He subsequently installed his uncle, 
Victor M. Roman y Reyes, in the presidency. After the latter’s death in 
May 1950 Somoza was again elected provisional president and in 1951 was. 
elected for the full term ending in 1957. His administration was marked by 
close relations with the U.S., but internally his totalitarian policies earned 
him many political enemies. He was shot by an assassin Sept. 21, 1956, at 
Leén, Nic., but was believed to be recovering when he died eight days later 
in a U.S. Canal Zone hospital. The Nicaraguan congress on Sept. 29 
unanimously elected Somoza’s eldest son, Luis, to succeed him. 


Spain, Will Cook, U.S. physician (b. Murfreesboro, Tenn., Aug. 10, 1891— 
d. New York, N.Y., May 12, 1956). 


Speyer, Leonora, U.S. poet (b. Washington, D.C., Nov. 7, 1872—d. New 
York, N.Y., Feb. 10, 1956), won the 1927 Pulitzer poetry prize for her book 
of verse Fiddler’s Farewell (1926). Her other works included The Naked 
Heel (1931) and Slow Wall (1936). In 1955 she was awarded the Poetry 
Society of America’s gold medal. 


Spier, Larry, U.S. music publisher and composer (b. New York, N.Y., April 
3, 1901—d. New York, Nov. 10, 1956). = 

Spyridon (SPYRIDON VLACHOS), archbishop and primate of Athens and all 
Greece (b. Hili, Turk., 1874—d. Athens, Gr., March 21, 1956). 

Stamm, John Samuel, U.S. Evangelical bishop (b. Alida, Kan., March 23, — 
1878—d. Kansas City, Mo., March 5, 1956). 

Stauffer, Edna Pennypacker, U.S. painter and educator (b. Chester county, 
Pa., 1887—d. Ashfield, Mass., Aug. 27, 1956). 

Steed, Henry Wickham, British journalist (b. Long Melford, Suffolk, Oct. 
10, 1871—d. Wootton-by-Woodstock, Oxford, Jan. 13, 1956). : 

Stephenson, Henry, British actor (b. Grenada, B.W.I., April 16, 1874—d. 
San Francisco, Calif., April 24, 1956). 

Stern, Bernhard Joseph, U.S. anthropologist (b. Chicago, Ill., June 18, 1894 
—d. New York, N.Y., Nov. 22, 1956). 

Stern, Kurt Guenter, U.S. biochemist (b. Tilsit, Ger., Sept. 19, 1904—d. 
London, Eng., Feb. 3, 1956). : 

Stevens, Leslie Clark, U.S. naval officer (b. Kearney, Neb., Feb. 19, 1895— 
d. Sanford, Fla., Nov. 30, 1956). ; : 

Stewart, Marshall Bowyer, U.S. theologian (b. Galveston, Tex., Sept. 4, 1880 _ 
—d. Sewanee, Tenn., July 28, 1956). 

Stewart, Matthew John, British pathologist (b. Dalmellington, Eng., May 4, 
1885—d. Stoke Poges, Nov. 7, 1956). 

Storrs, John Bradley, U.S. sculptor (b. Chicago, Ill., 1885—d. Mer, Loire 
et-Cher, Fr., April 22, 1956). 


passenger air route in the United States, between Detroit and Grand 
Rapids, Mich. He also designed automobiles and railway cars, and in the 
latter part of his career operated his own engineering research laboratories 
in Phoenix, Ariz. 


Sullivan, Francis Loftus, British actor (b. London, Eng. . 6, 1903—d. 
New York, N.Y., Nov. 19, 1956). Aaa Me rae 


\llivan, Gael E., U.S. government official (b. Provj 
1904—d. New York, N-Y., Oct. 27, 1956). sbProvidencey RE. Nous as, 


\feikert, Robert, U.S. auto racing driver (b. Los - if.—d. S 
ope a tasoy g r ( os Angeles, Calif.—d. Salem, 

pee Franz, Bolivian author (b. La Paz, Bol., 1879—d. La Paz, July 30, 
rtakower, Saviely Grigoryevich, Russian cpa authority (b. Rostov- 
pn-Don, U.S.S.R., Feb. 9, 1887—d. Paris, Fr., Feb. 6, 1936). pe 


Yylor, Frank Sherwood, British scientist 
—d. London, Jan. 5, 1956). 
all, Gardner Callahan, U.S. author and artist (b. Eau Claire, Wis., March 
5, 1878—d. Rhinebeck, N.Y., July 22, 1956). 
rman, Lewis Madison, U.S. psychologist (b. Johnson county, Ind., Jan. 
‘5, 1877—d. Palo Alto, Calif., Dec. 21, 1956). 
pmas, Benjamin Platt, U.S. historian and author (b. Pemberton, N.J., 
feb. 22, 1902—d. Springfield, Mass., Nov. 29, 1956). 
omas, Frederick William, British orientalist (b. Staffordshire, Eng., March 
t1, 1867—d. nr. Banbury, May 6, 1956). 
‘pmpson, James Matthew, British historian and theologian (b. Iron Acton, 
Weng.. Sept. 27, 1878—d. Oxford, Oct. 8, 1956). 
rohill, Claude E. (‘‘Tiny''), U.S. football coach (b. 1893?—d. Berkeley, 
Wealif., June 29, 1956). 
me, Walter, U.S. neurologist (b. New York, N.Y., Feb. 24, 1874—d. St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Feb. 12, 1956). 


(b. Bickley, Kent, Nov. 26, 1897 


kham, George Holden, U.S. congressman (b. Boston, Mass., Oct. 29, 
8870—d. Cramerton, N.C., Aug. 28, 1956), served 14 consecutive terms 
a the U.S. house of representatives (1915-43) as a Republican for the 10th 
‘Wassachusetts district, without once conducting a political campaign. An 
‘Jexpert big-game hunter, he would usually depart on a hunting expedition 
‘}r travel abroad instead of electioneering; yet he received large pluralities 
2 a district normally Democratic. A graduate of Harvard (1894) and an 
ttorney, Tinkham was a Boston alderman and a Massachusetts state 
-enator before being elected to congress. In the house he was noted for his 
nqualified opposition to U.S. intervention in foreign affairs, and to national 
rohibition and all other forms of restraint on individual freedom. He was 
selieved to be the first American to fire a shot (against Austrian troops near 
he Italian border) in World War I after the United States declared war 
‘hn Germany, April 6, 1917. 


sey, Mathew Adrian, U.S. physician and army officer (b. Council Bluffs, 
a., March 5, 1876—d. Council Bluffs, March 11, 1956). 

Jilin, George Timothy, U.S. artist (b. Weybridge, Vt., July 26, 1864—d. 
Wt. Albans, Vt., May 5, 1956). 

cey, Charles Cutler, U.S. educator (b. East Hardwick, Vt., Dec. 20, 1863 
-d. Chicago, Ill., Nov. 12, 1956). 

Wriente, Cosme de la, Cuban statesman (b. Ingenio La Isabel, Cuba, June 
7, 1872—-d. Havana, Dec. 8, 1956). 


~}achard, Hugh Montague Trenchard, 1st ViscouNT oF WOLFETON, British 
‘rr force officer (b. Taunton, Somerset, Feb. 3, 1873—d. London, Feb. 10, 
256), joined the Royal Scots fusiliers in 1893 and served as an officer on 
ee Indian frontier and in the South African War, in which he was seriously 
bounded. In 1903 he was posted to the West African frontier force. He 
‘ben the D.S.O. and played an important part in pioneering the adminis- 
hation of Southern Nigeria, commanding the Southern Nigerian regiment, 
/@88+12. On his return to England he became interested in the early ex- 
_}eriments in flying, trained as a pilot in the royal flying corps and rose 
‘-pidly until in 1914 he commanded the R.F.C. 1st wing in France. In 
‘915 he became commander of the R.F.C. Quick to perceive the importance 
‘air power in warfare, Trenchard evolved a policy of aggression to main- 
iin air supremacy—the continual emergencies of war helped him in this. 
» Tan. 1918 he became the first chief of air staff, but disagreed over policy 
ith Lord Rothermere, then secretary of state for air, and resigned in April. 
2< was then appointed leader of the Independent air force, formed with the 
tention of bombing Germany into submission, but this project was not 
at into practice as the war ended in November. In 1919 Trenchard was 


 |eganization he carried out 1 . 

935) perhaps equalled his achievements as “father of the royal air force. 
1 1936 Trenchard began a third and final career, in business, when he 
came chairman of the United Africa company within the Unilever group, 
taining the post until his retirement in 1953. Trenchard was created a 
Iuron in 1930 and a viscount in 1936, and during his long career received 
nmerous other honours. 


) an, John Williams, British physiologist (. Bodmin, Cornwall, Eng., 
lly 23, 1887—-d. Addiscombe, Oct. 13, 1 . 

oe John Bond, U.S. lawyer and Rea (b. Yonkers, N.Y., Nov. 19, 
78—d. New York, N.Y., Feb. 20, 1956). : 
man, Sir Arthur Elijah, British geologist (b. April 26, 1894—d. Ealing, 


y., Jan. 5, 1956). 
i dex One US. lawyer (b. Millersburg, Mo., Jan. 25, 1904—d. 


}iashington, D.C., Feb. 2, 1956). 

2 iiecer, Frank, U.S. cae Carbondale, Ill., May 30, 1901—d. 
hansas City, Mo., June 11, 1956). : ‘ 

orf docs, cee financier and wartime premier (b. July 19, 1882, 
bethimnon, Crete—d. Genoa, Feb. 10, 1956). 
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Tucker, Preston Thomas, U.S. automobile promoter (b. Capac, Mich., Se 
PR 1903—d. Ypsilanti, Dec. 26, 1956), introduced . mci new a 
automobile in 1946-47 but was unable to produce it in quantity. His 
150-h.p. “Tucker Torpedo” had its engine in the rear, “‘tear-drop” design 
front fenders that turned with the wheels and many other novel features, 
but only 40 Tuckers were built, all assembled by hand. His company 
collapsed in 1949 and he was indicted for fraud but was acquitted in 1950. 
Prior to World War II Tucker had built racing cars and during the war he 
produced successful combat cars and gun turrets for the U.S. army. After 
his company’s bankruptcy he returned to Ypsilanti, Mich., to manage a 


machine-tool plant. He continued, however, his attempts to promote the 
Tucker car. 


Tyson, Carroll Sargent, U.S. artist 
Philadelphia, March 19, 1956). 
Ugaki, Kazushige, Japanese soldier and 
June 1868—d. Tokyo, April 30, 1956). 
Uhler, Horace Scudder, U.S. physicist and educator (b. Baltimore, Md. 

Aug. 5, 1872—d. Meriden, Conn., Dec. 6, 1956). : 
Underwood, Thomas Rust, U.S. editor and public official (b. Hopkinsville, 
Ky., March 3, 1898—d. Lexington, Ky., June 29, 1956). 
Upham, Roy, U.S. gastroenterologist (b. Dartmouth, Mass., March 16, 1879 
—d. New York, N.Y., Jan. 5, 1956). 
Van Kirk, Walter William, U.S. Methodist clergyman and radio commentator 
(b. Cleveland, O., Nov. 11, 1891—d. Wellesley I., N.Y., July 6, 1956). 
Van Leer, Blake Ragsdale, U.S. educator (b. Mangum, Okla., Aug. 16, 
1893—d. Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 23, 1956). 

Vanoni, Ezio, Italian politician (b. Morbegno, Sondrio, It., Aug. 3, 1903—d. 
Rome, Feb. 16, 1956). 

Varé, Daniele, Italian diplomat and author (b. Rome, It., 1880—d. Rome, 
Feb. 27, 1956). 

Vassilenko, Sergei Nikiforovich, Russian composer (b. Moscow, U.S.S.R., 
March 30, 1872—d. Moscow, March 11, 1956). 

Velimirovich, Nicholai, Serbian Orthodox church bishop (b. Yugoslavia, 
1882?—d. South Canaan, Pa., March 18, 1956). 

Ventris, Michael George Francis, British scholar and architect (b. Wheat- 
hampstead, Eng., July 12, 1922—d. near Hatfield, Sept. 6, 1956). 

Yon Leeb, Wilhelm Joseph Ritter Franz, German field marshal (b. Landsberg, 
Ger., Sept. 5, 1876—d. Augsburg, April 29, 1956). 

Von Tilzer, Albert (ALBERT Gum), U.S. composer (b. Indianapolis, Ind., 
March 29, 1878—d. Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 1, 1956). 

Wadsworth, Alfred Powell, British editor (b. Rochdale, Eng., May 26, 1891 
—d. Manchester, Nov. 4, 1956). 

Wagner, Charles L., U.S. impresario (b. Charleston, Ill., Sept. 20, 1878?— 
d. New York, N.Y., Feb. 25, 1956). 

Walker, Walter, U.S. publisher and public official (b. Marion, Ky., April 3, 
1883—d. Grand Junction, Colo., Oct. 8, 1956). 

Walsh, Edmund Aloysius, U.S. Jesuit educator (b. Boston, Mass., Oct. 10, 
1885—d. Washington, D.C., Oct. 31, 1956). 

Wanamaker, William H. Jr., U.S. clothing retailer (b. Philadelphia, Pa., 
July 29, 1870—d. Philadelphia, Oct. 21, 1956). 

Wartenberg, Robert, U.S. neurologist and educator (b. Grodno, U.S.S.R., 
June 19, 1887—d. San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 16, 1956). 


(b. Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 23, 1877—d. 


politician (b. Okayamaken, Jap., 


Watson, Thomas John, U.S. industrialist (b. Campbell, N.Y., Feb. 17, 1874— 
d. New York, N.Y., June 19, 1956), was president of International Business 
Machines corporation and its predecessor company, 1914-49, and its board 
chairman from 1949 until his death. Often called the greatest salesman in 
the world, he built the multimillion-dollar corporation from a small com- 
pany known as the Computing-Tabulating-Recording company, which 
merged with I.B.M. in 1924. Before 1914 Watson had been with the 
National Cash Register company for 15 years. There he originated his 
famous placard motto “‘THINK,” which he later hung by the thousands 
on the walls of I.B.M. offices and plants in 80 nations. At the time of 
Watson’s death I.B.M., with its electronic computers, tabulating machines 
and other business equipment products, employed 60,000 persons and had 
estimated assets of more than $600,000,000. Watson, a trustee of Columbia 
university in New York city for 23 years, was noted for his philanthropic 
activities and large-scale bequests. 


Weaver, George Davis (Buck), U.S. baseball player (b. Stowe, Pa., Aug. 18, 
1891—d. Chicago, IIl., Jan. 31, 1956). 

Webb, Maurice, British politician (b. Lancaster, Eng., Sept. 26, 1904—d. 
Pinner, Middlesex, June 10, 1956). 

Webb-Bowen, Sir Tom Ince, British air force officer (b. Tenby, Eng., Jan. 17, 
1879—d. Haverfordwest, Oct. 29, 1956). 

Weber, Frederick Theodore, U.S. portrait painter, etcher and sculptor (b. 
Columbia, S.C., March 9, 1883—d. New York, N.Y., Jan. 1, 1956). 

Weidman, Frederick Deforest, U.S. dermatologist (b. Bristol, Conn., Oct. 
16, 1881—d. Bailey Island, Me., Aug. 30, 1956). _ 

Welker, William Henry, U.S. biochemist (b. Red Hill, Pa., Aug. 20, 1879— 
d. Spooner, Wis., July 7, 1956). 

Wellings, Augustus Joseph, U.S. naval officer (b. Chelsea, Mass., Feb. 3, 
1897—d. Bethesda, Md., Nov. 29, 1956). _ 

Weskamm, Wilhelm, German Roman Catholic prelate (b. Helsen, Waldeck, 
Ger., March 13, 1891—d. Berlin, Aug. 21, 1956). . 

Wesson, Charles Macon, U.S. army officer (b. St. Louis, Mo., July 23, 1878 
—d. Washington, D.C., Nov. 24, 1956). : 

Weston, Kar! Ephraim, U.S. art educator (b. Winchendon, Mass., Oct. 7, 
1874—d. Williamstown, Mass., May 4, 1956). 

Weyerhaeuser, John Philip, Jr., U.S. timberman (b. Rock Island, Ill., Jan. 
18, 1899—d. Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 8, 1956). _ : 

Wheeler, Hallie Erminie Rives (Mrs. Post WHEELER), U.S. novelist (b. 
Christian county, Ky., May 2, 1878—d. New York, N.Y., Aug. 16, 1956). 

Wheeler, Post, U.S. eieemat ao author (b. Owego, N.Y., Aug. 6, 1869—d. 
Neptune, N.J., Dec. 23, 1956). ; . 

Whitby, Sir pe Ernest Howard, British bacteriologist (b. 1895—d. London, 
Eng., Nov. 24, 1956). oer 3 a F 

Whiteley, Marthar amie? ie inventor and editor (b. Nov. 11, 1866—d. 

ondon, Eng., Ma ; : 

i re Meruee Bbene, U:S. educator and law consultant (b. Bell Buckle, 

Tenn., June 5, 1891—d. Ithaca, N.Y., June 9, 1956). 
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British mathematician (b. Southport, Oct. 
24, 1873—d. Edinburgh, Scot., March 24, 1956), was educated alae 
chester grammar school and at Trinity college, Cambridge, where abe. 
came a fellow in 1896. He was elected a fellow of the Royal pete Vid in for 
He lectured in mathematics at Cambridge and was appointed in [ 
Royal Astronomer of Ireland, principally a teaching post in Dublin iy 
versity. From 1912 to 1946 he was professor of mathematics at Edinburgh 
‘ He excelled not only in mathematics but also as a science 
historian. His prolific mathematical contributions were in Da ea 
physics as well as in dynamical problems and his work on differentia 
equations and functions had great influence. A History of the Theories of 
Ether and Electricity ... (1910, revised in 1951-53), showed the philosophic 
depth behind his mathematical thought. Whittaker was co-author with 
Albert Einstein and Sir James Jeans respectively of the articles SPACE- 
Tre and Retativiry in Encyclopedia Britannica. He became a Roman 
Catholic in 1930 and wrote several works on the relationship between 
science and natural theology. He was knighted in 1945. 


Whittaker, Sir Edmund Taylor, 


university. 


Whittlesey, Derwent Stainthorpe, U.S. geographer (b. Pecatonia, Ti., Nov. 
11, 1890—d. Boston, Mass., Nov. 25, 1956), was a pioneer WESe authority 
on geopolitics, which he once defined as “the utilization of geography in 
the service of national governments.’ Whittlesey was one of the first 
scholars to point out the great influence of the German geographer Karl 
Haushofer (1869-1946) and his Institute of Geopolitics (Munich) on Adolf 
Hitler’s plans for German expansion and ultimate world supremacy. Edu- 
cated at The University of Chicago, where he took his doctorate in 1920, 
Whittlesey taught geography at that university from 1919 to 1928, when 
he transferred to Harvard, where he became full professor in 1943. During 
World War II he was a consultant for the U.S. war, navy and state depart- 
ments and for the office of strategic services. He was the author of several 
works on political and economic geography. 


Wilcox, J(ames) Mark, U.S. congressman (b. Willacoochee, Ga., May 21, 
1890—d. White Springs, Fla., Feb. 2, 1956). } 

Williams, Stanley Thomas, U.S. educator and author (b. Meriden, Conn., 
Oct. 25, 1888—d. New Haven, Conn., Feb. 4, 1956). 

Williams, Wuthe, U.S. foreign correspondent and broadcaster (b. Meadville, 
Pa., Sept. 18, 1881—d. Jersey City, N.J., July 13, 1956). 

Willis, Raymond Eugene, U.S. politician and publisher (b. Waterloo, Ind., 
Aug. 11, 1875—d. Angoia, Ind., March 21, 1956). 


Wilson, Frank H., U.S. Negro actor and playwright (b. New York, N.Y., 
May 4, 1891?—d. New York, N.Y., Feb. 16, 1956), was creator of the title 
role in the drama Porgy in 1927. Other famous roles he played were those 
of Lem in Emperor Jones, Moses in The Green Pastures and Abraham Mc- 
Cranie in In Abraham’s Bosom. Wilson also starred in motion pictures 
and television. He was the author of several plays, including Sugar Cane. 


Wilson, Gleorge) Lloyd, U.S. educator (b. Philadelphia, Pa., July 10, 1896 
—d. Philadelphia, April 11, 1956). 

Wilson, John Henry, Hawaiian politician and engineer (b. Honolulu, T.H., 
Dec. 15, 1871—d. Honolulu, July 2, 1956). 

Wilson, Philip Whitwell, British-U.S. journalist (b. Kendal, Westmoreland, 
Eng., May 21, 1875—d. New York, N.Y., June 6, 1956). 

Winans, James Albert, U.S. educator (b. Sidney Center, N.Y., Feb. 8, 1872 
—d. Ithaca, N.Y., Nov. 20, 1956). 

Winkelman, Nathaniel William, Sr., U.S. neurologist (b. Philadelphia, Pa., 
Oct. 28, 1891—d. Philadelphia, Feb. 13, 1956). 


Wirth, Karl Joseph, German politician (b. Freiburg, Baden, Sept. 6, 1879 
—d., Freiburg, Jan. 3, 1956). In 1914, asa member of the Centre (Roman 
Catholic) party, he was elected to the Reichstag, in 1919 to the Weimar 
national assembly and in March 1920, appointed minister of finance. In 
May 1921 he became chancellor with an avowed policy of the fulfilment 
of treaty obligations. The decision on the partition of Upper Silesia be- 
tween Germany and Poland (Oct. 20, 1921) increased the opposition to the 
policy of fulfilment. Wirth resigned on Oct. 22, 1921, but resumed office 
four days later. With Walther Rathenau as foreign minister, Wirth rep- 
resented Germany at the Genoa Economic conference and on that occasion 
concluded the German-Soviet treaty of friendship at Rapallo (April 16, 
1922). Unable to carry out the necessary financial measures to stop the 
depreciation of the mark, he resigned in Nov. 1922. In 1929-30 he served 
as minister for the provinces occupied by the Allies. In 1930 he became 
minister of the interior and retired in Oct. 1931, returning to Freiburg. 
After Hitler came to power he went to Paris and later to Switzerland. 
Returning to Germany in 1948 he opposed the policy of rearming the Ger- 
man Federal Republic and its joining the North Atlantic Treaty organiza- 
tion, supporting instead the policy of a reunited but neutral Germany. 
Tn Dec. 1955 he was awarded the Stalin peace prize. (See also Encyclopedia 
Britannica.) 


Wislocki, George Bernays, U.S. anatomist (b. San Calif., 5 
wid. Milton, Mass., Oct. 22, 1956). Te ete ea 
itmer, Lightner, U.S. author and psychologist (b. Philadelphi 
28, 1867—d. Philadelphia, July 19. 1956). gain ae pA 


1956 OBITUARIES: Anastasio Somoza, president of Nicaragua; Art Tatum, 
U.S. jazz pianist; Thomas J. Watson, U.S. industrialist; Albert Woolson, U.S. 
soldier; Mildred (“Babe”) D. Zaharias, U.S. athlete : 


Wittmack, E. Franklin, U.S. artist (b. New York, N.Y., July 10, 1894—q@ 
New York, April 25, 1956). : i 

Wohlenberg, Walter Jacob, U.S. educator (b. Lincoln, Neb., Feb. 17, 1888 
—d. New Haven, Conn., Aug. 8, 1956). 

Wolf, Irwin Damasius, U.S. merchant (b. Paragould, Ark., July 8, 1894—d 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 18, 1956). 


Woll, Matthew, U.S. labour leader (b. Luxembourg, Jan. 25, 1880—d. New 
York, N.Y., June 1, 1956), was one of the most conservative of 20th- 
century U.S. union officials and a staunch Republican. Emigrating to the 
United States with his family in 1891, he attended Lake Forest (Ill 
university, 1901-04, and in 1906 became president of the Internationg 
Photoengravers’ union—a position he kept for 23 years. Woll also rose high 
in the executive ranks of the American Federation of Labor, and when the 
latter merged with the Congress of Industrial Organizations in 1955 he 
was named a vice-president of the combined A.F. of L.-C.I.0. A Catholic 
and a vehement anti-Communist, Woll served on a number of federal and 
private philanthropic agencies. 


Wood, Philip Worsley (‘‘P.W."'), British educator and mathematician (b, 
Hammersmith, Eng., April 26, 1880—d. Cambridge, April 15, 1956). 

Woodruff, John Kellogg, U.S. painter and sculptor (b. Bridgeport, Conn, 
Sept. 6, 1879—d. Nyack, N.Y., June 14, 1956). { 

Woolley, Clarence Mott, U.S. manufacturer (b. Detroit, Mich., Sept. 1 
1863—d. Newport Beach, Calif., July 18, 1956). ‘ 


Woolson, Albert, U.S. civil war veteran (b. Antwerp, N.Y., Feb. 11, 1847 
d. Duluth, Minn., Aug. 2, 1956), was the last survivor of the Union army 
of the American civil war. He joined the northern army Oct. 10, 1864, ag 
a rifleman but saw no active fighting before being mustered out Sept. 7, 
1865; most of his service was spent as a drummer boy with the 1st Minnesota 
heavy artillery regiment in Tennessee. Woolson became the final member — 
of the Grand Army of the Republic in 1953, having become senior vice- 
commander in chief of the veterans’ organization three years earlier. He 
and five others attended the final encampment of the G.A.R. at Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., in 1949, i 


Wright, Fielding Lewis, U.S. political leader (b. Rolling Fork, Miss., May 
16, 1895—d. Jackson, Miss., May 4, 1956), was one of the founders of the 
States’ Rights Democrat (“‘Dixiecrat’’) party that revolted from the regular 
Democratic party in 1948 over the question of civil rights. Wright was the — 
vice-presidential nominee of the short-lived party, which polled 39 electoral 
and 1,169,021 popular votes in the national election of 1948. Gov. J. 
Strom Thurmond of South Carolina was the presidential candidate of the 
Dixiecrats. Wright, a lifelong foe of desegregation for Negroes, was 
graduate of the University of Alabama law school and practised law before 
serving in the Mississippi state senate (1928-32) and state house of repre- 
sentatives (1932-40). He was lieutenant governor of Mississippi from 194 
to 1946 and governor from 1946 to the end of 1952. 


Wright, William Kelley, U.S. philosopher (b. Canton, Ill., April 18, 1877 
d. Hanover, N.H., March 29, 1956). 
Wycherly, Margaret, U.S. actress (b. London, Eng., Oct. 26, 1881—d. New 
York, N.Y., June 6, 1956). - 
Wynn, Harold Edward, British Anglican bishop (b. Buckhurst Hill, Essex, 
Eng., Jan. 15, 1889—d. Cambridge, Aug. 12, 1956). 4 
Ybarnegaray, Jean, French lawyer (b. Uhart-Cize, Fr., Oct. 16, 1883—d. 
Paris, April 25, 1956). J 
Yerkes, Robert Mearns, U.S. psychobiologist and author (b. Breadysville, 
Pa., May 26, 1876—d. New Haven, Conn., Feb. 3, 1956). : 
Young, Flla, Irish poet and educator (b. Dublin, Ire., 1867—d. Oceana, 
Calif., July 23, 1956). 


Young, Victor, U.S. composer of popular songs (b. Chicago, Ill., Aug. 8, 1900 
—d. Palm Springs, Calif., Nov. 10, 1956), composed and arranged the scores” 
for a number of U.S. motion pictures and wrote such popular hit songs as 
“Sweet Sue,” “Ghost of a Chance” and “‘Can’t We Talk It Over?” Trained 
as a classical musician at Imperial conservatory at Warsaw, Pol., he made 
his U.S. debut as a violinist at Chicago in 1921. Later he turned to popular 
music composition, writing or arranging the scores for Scaramouche, For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, Story of Will Rogers, Lady in the Dark, Three Coins i 
the Fountain, Johnny Guitar, Country Girl and many other motion pictures. 


Zaharias, Mildred (‘‘Babe’’) Didrikson, U.S. athlete (b. Port Arthur, Tex. 
June 26, 1914—d. Galveston, Tex., Sept. 27, 1956), was termed by many 
sports writers and observers the greatest woman athlete of all time. Prior 
to her appearance in the Olympic games at Los Angeles (Calif.) in 1932—_ 
when she won the 80-metre hurdle event aud the javelin throw—she had 
become a top performer in baseball, basketball, swimming, diving and 
most competitive field sports. Yet her greatest achievements were to come 
in golf, which she began playing about 1935. During the next 15 years shé 
won every major women’s golf championship, including the U.S. national 
open three times (1948, 1950 and 1954), the national amateur tournament 
(1946), the world championship tournament four times (1948-51), the British 
amateur tournament in 1947 (the first U.S. winner of that event) and num- 
erous lesser titles. She became a professional golfer in 1947. First strickal 
with cancer in 1953, she recovered to win still more major tournaments, 
including the women’s national open in 1954; but she suffered a relapse 
1955. Her autobiography, This Life I’ve Led, was published in 1955. 


cupational Diseases: see INpusTRIAL HEALTH. 
eanography Comprehensive views on modern oceano- 
| sae * graphic knowledge and on the problems to 
studied in the future were supplied in 1956 by the publication 
four volumes containing contributions from most. of the 
rld’s oceanographers. One collection was published to honour 
ory B. Bigelow, “father of American oceanography,” while 
ther—largely biological—honoured Allan Hancock of the 
iversity of Southern California, Los Angeles. The third pub- 
‘tion contained the papers presented at a convocation held 
1:954 to dedicate the Laboratory of Oceanography of the U.S. 
ifce of naval research at Woods Hole, Mass., while the thoughts, 
as and hopes for future research were evident in the proceed- 
5 of a deep sea symposium held at Washington, D.C. 
\lthough scientists from the U.S.S.R. were not represented in 
Wse publications, the year provided information that Soviet 
Wanographers were active, particularly in the Sea of Okhotsk 
in the Black sea. Some fine theoretical work was performed 
. S. Lineykin. 
Plans for the International Geophysical year (1957-58) in- 
ded the study of deep currents, multiple ship operations, 
nd observations, ocean polar front surveys and carbon dioxide 
surements. The main emphasis of the program would be the 
ly of the rate of movement and transport of the subsurface 
deepwater masses. To answer many fisheries problems and 
revent the danger of nuclear-waste pollution, it had become 
e and more important to know the age of deepwater in the 
Gan. Estimates based on various methods varied from too to 
000 years. In the Atlantic ocean, changes were to be measured 
@ had taken place in physical and chemical properties of the 
er since the surveys of the “‘Meteor” and other vessels during 
@iperiod 1925-35. In the Pacific ocean where such previous 
Ervations were not available, the same kind of detailed survey 
Id be made, so that it would be possible to repeat the ob- 
nations in a future geophysical year. 
ss a basis for planning the International Geophysical year, 
extensive surveys were made in both the Atlantic and 
{fic oceans. The greatest survey of its kind, Operation “Nor- 
a” (North Pacific), took place at the end of 1955. About 20 
%s from Japan, the U.S. and Canada took part and published 
¢ data during 1956. Another major investigation, Operation 
wapac” (equatorial Pacific), took place in the fall of 1956 
six U.S. and Canadian ships, a large number of Japanese 
pels and a ship from French New Caledonia. 
hata to test some concepts of sedimentation in geosynclines 
»¢ narrow troughs of sediment) were obtained by several 
4; in the Persian gulf, while the “Atlantis” studied geosyn- 
es along the South American coast, adjacent to the Andes. 
2w depth of 4,180 fathoms was found in the Bartholomew 
», 39 mi. off Antofagasta, Chile. 
though each year more and more rugged relief is found on 
ocean bottom, there remain large, comparatively smooth 
basins which are thought to hide their actual relief under 
rpet of sediment. In the Pacific basin about four-fifths of 
smooth area (4,000,000 sq.mi.) is around groups of existing 
cowned islands and has the form of aprons. Seismic measure- 
ts showed that volcanic rocks are several kilometres thick 
ifae vicinity of all islands studied and bury the pre-existing 
' terrain. 
marked contrast between oceanic and continental structures 
reported in the latest of an important series of papers from 
amont Geological observatory of Columbia university. Ex- 
ve of the water column the oceanic crust is less than one-fifth 
adick (7.35 km.) as the continental crust in the western At- 


ac basin. 
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In marine meteorology the emphasis was on hurricane research 
and the prediction of storm surges. The latter studies were par- 
ticularly advanced by oceanographers in Germany, the Nether- 
lands and England. Attempts to study 50 years of North Atlantic 
temperature records to correlate hurricane frequency versus sea- 
surface temperature were not successful; however, it was evident 
that the resulting charts could be used to consider other oceano- 
graphic problems, including long-range weather forecasting. 

In the Caribbean area, a new oceanographic vessel, the R.V. 
“Crawford,” and an oceanographic aircraft studied the birth of 
a hurricane in attempts to learn under what conditions a depres- 
sion develops into a hurricane. 

During recent years basic research on ocean waves led to pilot 
studies of ships’ motions; results obtained by engineering facili- 
ties were expected to lead to radical changes in ship designs and 
operations. Wave and air temperature observations made from 
weather ships showed that a belief widely held by many seafarers 
was true: significantly higher waves are generated in cold air than 
in warm air (i.¢., roughly a 10% increase of the warm air values 
in height per degree centigrade). 

Why the great commercial fish populations change in abun- 
dance and location had been a vexing puzzle to all fishermen. Both 
in Japan and in the U.S. programs were started to determine to 
what extent shifts in climatic and oceanographic conditions relate 
to these changes. 

Important advances had been made in oceanographic instru- 
mentation during the last decade, but there remained many vari- 
ables in the sea which could not be measured directly. The direct 
observation of subsurface currents would be particularly desir- 
able. Although there was no scarcity of designed instruments, few 
observations existed. Two promising methods were tested at sea: 
one was a parachute drogue and the other consisted of neutral- 
buoyancy floats designed to stabilize themselves at a given depth 
and fitted with means of sending out acoustic signals to indicate 
their position. 

(See also CoAsT AND GEODETIC SURVEY, U.S.; ELECTRONICS; 
INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR, 1957-58; MARINE BIOLocy; 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.) 
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Office of Education, U.S.: sce EpucatTion. 


- A north central state of the United States, popularly 
Ohio. known as the “Buckeye state,” Ohio became a state of 
the union in 1803, but because there was some question about 
the formality of the action, the U.S. congress in 1953 jestingly 
went through the motions of formally admitting the state to 
the union. Area: 41,222 sq.mi., including 222 sq.mi. of water. 
Pop. (1950 census): 7,946,627, including 5,578,274 urban and 
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2,368,353 rural; 6,566,531 white and 1,380,096 nonwhite. As of 
July 1, 1956, the U.S. bureau of the census estimated the popu- 
lation to be 9,096,000. The principal cities and their 1950 popu- 
lation figures are: Cleveland, 914,808; Cincinnati, 503,998; 
Columbus, 375,901; Toledo, 303,616; Akron, 274,605; Dayton, 
243,872; Youngstown, 163,330; and Canton, 116,912. 

History.—Three special sessions of the Ohio general assembly 
were called in 1956. The first session met on Jan. 16. Its pur- 
pose was to implement the $150,000,000 capital improvement 
program on which the state embarked when the voters in Nov. 
1955 approved a constitutional amendment authorizing a bond 
issue of that amount. This would provide new facilities for pupils 
in impoverished school districts, students in the six state uni- 
versities, the mentally ill and the criminally delinquent. At this 
session the general assembly passed measures setting up the 
mechanics of issuing up to $30,000,000 a year in bonds for this 
program; appropriated $37,000,000 for use in 1956, $15,000,000 
of it to go for institutions for the mentally ill and criminally 
delinquent, $15,000,000 for state universities and $7,000,000, 
which was to come from the state’s surplus, for impoverished 
school districts; and increased the state tax on cigarettes from 
2 to 3 cents a pack, earmarking the third cent for bond retire- 
ment purposes. 

The second special session, which met on June 28, was devoted 
principally to passing laws to reimburse city and town govern- 
ments for the $12,000,000 loss in revenue they suffered when 
an Ohio supreme court decision invalidated certain taxes against 
shares and capital of financial institutions. 

The third special session convened Nov. 26 to consider Gov. 
Frank J. Lausche’s request for emergency authority to take over 
striking utility companies. This was prompted by a strike of 
telephone company employees which had left Portsmouth, O., 
without telephone service since Oct. 15. 

Ohio’s new state board of education, the 23 members of which 
were elected in the Nov. 1955 election, organized in 1956 and 
Robert A. Manchester was elected president. One of the first 
steps of the board was to assist hard-pressed school districts. 
For that purpose it had on hand $10,000,000, of which $7,000,000 
had been appropriated by the January special session of the 
general assembly and $3,000,000 had been voted in the regular 
legislative session in 1955. The board ordered, at a cost of 
$75,000, a report from a research firm to try to determine the 
state’s future school needs. This report was made Oct. 9. It pre- 
dicted that pupil enrolment in Ohio public schools would increase 
from 1,575,950 in 1956 to 2,022,590 by 1960, requiring 9,707 
additional classrooms in that period. The report estimated the 
construction cost of these classrooms at $324,000,000 and pre- 
dicted that local boards of education could bear all but $49,500,- 
ooo of that amount. In November the board announced the 
appointment of Harold S. Vincent as superintendent of public 
instruction in Ohio, effective July 1, 1957. 

Republicans swept the state offices in the November general 
election, but Gov. Lausche (Dem.) defeated Sen. George Bender 
in the race for the U.S. senate seat. C. William O'Neill of 
Marietta was elected governor. Other state officers chosen by the 
voters were: Paul Herbert, lieutenant governor: William Saxbe, 
attorney general; James A. Rhodes, auditor; Roger W. Tracy, 
uECeSUreK; and Ted W. Brown, secretary of state. The presiden- 
tial vote in Ohio was 61.1% Republican, 38.9% Democratic. 

Two amendments to the Ohio constitution were passed. One 
provided for the issuance of bonds up to $90,000,000 to pay a 
bonus not to exceed $400 to each Korean war veteran or certain 
of his survivors. The other changed from two years to four years 
the term of office for members of the Ohio senate. 


Education.—In 1956 the state had i i 

) s 3,623 public and private el 

schools with an estimated total enrolment of 1,236,291 "and a (St eae 
ing staff of 38,828; 143 junior high schools with an estimated enrolment 
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of 102,827 and a teaching staff of 3,751; 1,160 senior high schools wit 
an enrolment of 465,117 and a teaching staff of 21,244. There were 1,20 
kindergarten classes. State expenditures on education for 1955-56 approxi 
mated $372,000,000. Employed teachers holding only temporary certificat 


numbered 3,500. : 4 
Social eee and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs. 


The average number of recipients of general relief per month in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1956, was 80,751 and the tutal assistance extende 
was $29,842,307. The average number per month receiving aid for th 
aged was 99,773, and they received $69,791,284; aid to dependent chil 
dren, 62,404 cases received a total of $1 7,930,137; aid to the blind, 3,75! 
cases received a total of $2,593,113; aid for the disabled, 8,118 cases reé 
ceived a total of $4,843,259. Adininistrative expenditures totalled $9,816, 
554. Benefits paid by the Ohio bureau of unemployment compensation 7) 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, totalled $52,570,462 in compensation 
for 1,857,722 weeks of unemployment. , / 

QOhio’s correctional institutions had an average daily population 9 
10,453 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956. The industrial training 
schools had an average daily population of 1,092 and the juvenile diagnos. 
tic centre an average daily population of 89. Hospitals for the mentally il] 
had an average daily population of 27,521 and state schools for the 
tarded 7,554. Total cust of operating the correctional institutions for th 
fiscal year was $8,617,321; industrial training schools, $1,869,305; juve 
nile diagnostic centre $659,239; hospitals for the mentally ill $29,205,447; 
schools for the retarded, $7,926,085. : : 

Communications.—Ohio had 83,065 mi. of highways in 1956 outside mt 
nicipalities. Of this total, 15,921 mi. were classified as rural state, 20,236 
mi. as county and 38,004 mi. as township, Total state expenditure on 
highways in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, were $120,446,392. 

In 1056 Ohio had 104 airports and 68 landing fields certified by 
Ohio Aviation board for commercial operation. There were 188 uncertifi 
landing fields. On Jan. 1, 1956, the state had 8,419 mi. of railroads and 
3,316,500 telephones. 

Banking and Finance.—There were 396 state and private banks and 226 
branches in Ohio with deposits (June 30, 1956) of $5,177,680,583 and re. 
sources of $5,730,577,928. There were 230 active national banks in the 
state with deposits (June 30, 1956) of $4,711,260,000 and resources of 
$5,133,558,000. ee } 

State-chartered savings and loan institutions numbered 456 with tota 
resources (June 30, 1956) of $2,619,883,824. There were 135 federal say- 
ings and loan associations with total assets (Dec. 31, 1955) of $1,546, 

ALOE } 
"a siate of Ohio budgetary receipts for the 1955-57 biennium were $736, 
034,000; budgetary expenditures $732,100,000. The state debt at the e 
of 1955 was $623,200,000. 

Manufacturing.—Preliminary statistics in the annual survey of many. 
factures made by the bureau of census of the U.S. department of commerce 
indicate that the total value added by manufacture in Ohio in 1954 was 
$10,153,718,000 as compared with $11,192,103,000 in 1953 and $10,033, 
105,000 in 1952. Ohio in 1954 had 14,532 industrial establishments whi 
employed 1,270,157 workers who were paid .$5,665,852,000. Avera 
weekly earnings of production workers in the state reached a high of $86.70 
in July 1955. (REL RS 

Agriculture.—Cash receipts from farm marketings, January through Ju 
1956, were $540,912,000 as compared with $529,700,000 for the s 
period of 1955. Livestock and products increased to $350,596,000 against 
$336,640,000 in 1955; crops declined to $190,315,000 from $193,060,00¢ 


Table |.—Principal Industries of Ohio 


Value Value 

added by added by 

All Salaries manu- manu- © 
employees and wages facture focture 


1954 1954 lin 000s) 1954 (in 000s) 1953 (in 000s! 


82,117 $ 333,435 $ 683,535 $ 556,369 
11,596 42,934 84,842 3 


Food and kindred products. . . . ~ 
Textile mill products 
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Apparel and related products .. . 26,376 77,206 115,470 
Lumber and products Cereeot furniture) 10,032 33,148 51,498 
Furniture and fixtures... « + « « 21,615 88,862 152,838 
Paper and allied products. . . . - 35,526 157,946 283,310 
Printing and publishing industries . . 58,854 264,267 456,809 
Chemicals and allied products .. . 41,596 195,101 557,231 
Petroleum and coal products... . 12,460 62,016 158,396 
Rubber, products <- 5 « $iie 2 «© « 71,168 318,211 472,415 
Leather and leather products .. . 13,004 38,801 60,816 
Stone, clay and glass products .. . 65,149 263,178 480,234 
Primary metal industries. . ... . 170,886 788,595 1,461,868 
Fabricated metal products. . . . . 123,280 549,530 918,410 
Machinery (except electrical). . . . 214,643 1,036,329 1,721,294 
Electrical machinery. . . . . «+ » 89,853 386,181 716,129 
Transportation equipment . .... 164,681 800,182 1,400,245 
Instruments and related products . . 9,617 40,067 63,437 
Miscellaneous manufactures ... ~ 46,165 185,949 305,598 445, 


Source: U.S, Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufactures, preliminary reporh: 


Table Il.—Leading Agricultural Products of Ohio 


Indicated Averags, 
Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
ComppUscacicnien ent cneine 216,530,000 220,955,000 185,752,000 
Wheat buscncucucitert ete 39,286,000 43,384,000 52,243,000 
Oats, bua mers career rere 47,292,000 63,801,000 
Barley;ibus.urer eueenieia cits 3,640,000 4,294,000 
RyenbUsmen sc Geld 494,000 656,000 
Hayatonsigen sof ee mae 4,107,000 4,140,000 
Soybeans, bu... . . 1. 31,224,000 29,228,000 
Yelena gb 6 co a 6 15,840,000 14,322,000 
Sugar beets, short tons. . 230,000 279,000 
Maple sugar, gal... . . 152,000 113,000 
Apples bU%mc) sna ee ce 2,000,000 2,700,000 
Peaches bus... ss ce oe 1,000,000 1,030,000 . 
Peel ith O abo OG 6.6 45,000 80,000 
Grapesiions'. © @ ss. 6 8,500 17,000 
Rotatoesncwia men iclten sine 3,613,000 3,380,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Table Ill.—Mineral Production of Ohio 


(Short tons, except as noted) 


; 1953 1954 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity : Value 
Aran we ere: Nei 'e) G6 6 $302,843,000 $293,659,000 
ent (bbl.) . . . . . . 12,532,000 32,957,000 13,077,000 35°929°000° 
Ve sMrsinelale) ee 6 s « 3,635,000 9,328,000 5,051,000 11,136,000 
I. se 2 ee eo «© + 34,737,000 131,475,000 32,468,000 117,520,000 
see 6 ee © © « 11,718,000 163,191,000 8,229,000 126,686,000 
\roalloys* O68 5G" CRESS 425,000 82,179,000 359,000 63,778,000 
Wy Pig™ » © + « © © «© « 15,025,000 742,882,000 11,1 60,000 545,901,000 
mes « e 8 8 ee te 4h, 946,000 35,310,000 2,549,000 31,444,000 
tural gas (thousand cu.ft.). 37,542,000 8,334,000 28,824,000 6,111,000 
ural gasoline (gal.). . . 2 t 2 
BioMtaideis sie We 6 ici. 'e 28,000 260,000 30,000 357,000 
wroleum (bbl.) . . . . . 3,610,000 9,710,000 3,880,000 10,710,000 
foe 2 6 ew we ee ~ 3,040,000 7,485,000 2,749,000 12,359,000 
ad and gravel. . . . . 24,032,000 27,076,000 25,827,000 27,873,000 
MBs 8s 6 ere « 6 « « 25,286,000 39,041,000 32,627,000 47,802,000 
er minerals. . 2. 2. 6 « _— 1,867,000 tel 2,085,000 


Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 

Value included with other minerals. 

? Preliminary. 

Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays and stone. 
gource: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


1955. Cattle increased to 2,416,000 head (of which 930,000 were milk 
vs) valued at $253,680,000 from 2,369,000 head and $244,007,000 at 
| beginning of 1955. Stock sheep declined 1% to 1,036,000 head; hogs 
reased 10% to 2,836,000 head and horses declined 10% to 73,000 head. 
dckens decreased 3%; turkeys increased 10%. 


ineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
nerals produced in Ohio in 1953 and 1954 whose value exceeded $100,- 
>. In 1954 Ohio was first among the states in output of fire clay and 
lime, second in coke production and consumption, in pig iron output 
Wi in stone, third in peat, fourth in cement shipments and petroleum 
Wehalt sales and fifth in output of salt and of sand and gravel. It ranked 
th in value of its mineral output, with 2.03% of the U.S. total in 1954. 
HNCYCLOP4DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Middle States, 2nd ed. (1955); 
@o (1955). 


Vil: see PETROLEUM. 


ils and Fats, Vegetable and Animal: see VecETABLEe 
its anp ANIMAL Fats. 


i A west south central state of the United States, 
<ahoma. Oklahoma was admitted as the 46th state on 
vy. 16, 1907. The name “Oklahoma” is from the Choctaw 
ian words meaning ‘‘red people,”’ and was first applied to the 
ian territory in 1866. The popular name “Sooner state” was 
‘4m the term “sooner” used in reference to a person who entered 
‘Wi staked a claim sooner than the law stipulated when the first 
‘}blic lands in the Indian territory were opened to white settle- 
nt by the run for homesteads, April 22, 1889. Area: 69,919 
mi., including nearly 1,000 sq.mi. of water surface (artificial 
es and rivers). Pop.: (1950 census) 2,233,351; (July 1, 1956, 
Wovisional est.) 2,237,000. The two largest cities are (1950 
sus) Oklahoma City, the capital, 243,504; and Tulsa, 182,740. 
er cities (1950 pop.) are Muskogee, 37,289; Enid, 36,017; 
ton, 34,757; Norman, 27,006; Shawnee, 22,948; Stillwater, 
1238; Ponca City, 20,180; Bartlesville, 19,228; Okmulgee, 
3 Ardmore, 17,890; McAlester, 17,878; Ada, 15,995; 
éckasha, 15,842. 

istory.—Oklahoma’s 1956 expansion program to balance the 
te’s agricultural economy with a variety of industries made a 
bord in history: 51 new manufacturing plants over the state 
a cost of $6,700,000; the expansion of established plants at a 
t of $200,000,000; and two installations totalling $56,000,000 
lyvernment contract), one a plant for production of powder 
rocket-propelled missiles (at Pryor) and the other a navy 
:mical plant (at Muskogee). Millions of visitors numbered 
}. all-time high in 1956 at recreational facilities and areas in 
lahoma: the recently established “Indian City” (a large acre- 
}. with primitive type dwellings of the American Indian) and 
‘annual (Aug.) American Indian exposition, both at Anadarko; 
National Aircraft show, only one of its kind backed by the 
13. defense department (army, navy, air force and marines), 
fee days in Oklahoma City; and other historic institutions 
Ii scenic wonders over the state, including 15 state parks and 


es. 
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Official returns from the state election board on the Nov. OF 
1956, elections showed that Pres. Dwight D, Eisenhower won the 
Oklahoma electoral votes by a slightly greater majority than in 
1952. Sen. Mike Monroney, Democrat, was re-elected to a six- 
year term in the U.S. senate. The U.S. house of representatives 
retained the same membership from Oklahoma, one Republican 
and five Democrats being elected (five holdovers) in 1956. The 
initiative petition for redistricting the congressional districts in 
the state, submitied by the Republicans, won by a plurality of 
votes but lost in the elections for lack of the ratio and percentage 
of votes as required by state law. Traditional Democratic con- 
trol of the state offices was maintained in those which were up 
for election in 1956: corporation commissioner, one judge of 
the criminal court of appeals and four justices of the state 
supreme court. 

The chief state officers during 1956, all Democrats, elected on 
Nov. 2, 1954, were Raymond Gary, governor; Cowboy Pink 
Williams, lieutenant governor; Andy Anderson, secretary of 
state; A. S. J. Shaw, state auditor; Mac Q. Williamson, attorney 
general; John D. Conner, state treasurer; Oliver Hodge, superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 


Education. The total enrolment in Oklahoma public schools for the 
term 1955-56 was 527,196 (elementary and high schools) with 20,512 
teaching personnel. The total cost for maintaining the elementary and high 
schools was tentatively given as $104,000,000 for current expenses. The 
public schools maintained 129 special education classes with 6,023 children 
enrolled, of which number 521 were home bound. State institutions of 
higher learning included the University of Oklahoma and the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical college, both graduate schools, Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women (Chickasha), Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical 
college (Goodwell), Langston university (Langston), and six colleges for 
teacher training (Ada, Alva, Durant, Edmond, Tahlequah, Weatherford), 
all state-owned senior colleges. There were 16 two-year junior colleges, of 
which 7 were state-owned (including the Oklahoma Military academy, 
Claremore), 3 were independent with church affiliations and 6 were munici- 
pal. There were also 6 independent senior colleges with church affiliations. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
On Aug. 31, 1956, the Oklahoma department of public welfare reported 
95,078 old-age assistance cases receiving an average of $64.34 per case (a 
total of $6,116,994); 15,848 dependent children cases (representing 56,045 
persons), each case receiving an average of $83.23 (a total of $1,319,082); 
1,967 blind cases receiving an average of $78.48 per case (a total of 
$154,370); 6,747 cases of disabled, each case receiving an average of 
$58.93 (a total of $397,629). State supported institutions included two 
tuberculosis sanatoria, one general hospital, four mental hospitals, two 
schools for mental defectives, two schools for deaf and blind, one reforma- 
tory and one penitentiary. 

Communications.—The summary of disbursements by the state highway 
department for construction and maintenance from Jan. 1, 1956, to Sept. 1, 
1956, was $33.794,550.04. The highway department was responsible for 
10,636 mi. of highway system in the state as of Jan. 1, 1956. The total 
public open roads in Oklahoma as of Jan. 1, 1956, was approximately 
93.557 mi. Railroad and eleciric mileage approximated 6,000 mi., not in- 
cluding sidings. There were 15 cities served by five major air lines in 
Oklahoma. 2 ; 

Banking and Finance.—The state budget office reported state expenditures 
and payments on bonded debt at $340,728,805.68, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1956. The bonded state debt was $2,561,832.21, State re- 
ceipts for the fiscal year 1955-56 were $347,433,767.27. The 25th state 
legislature appropriated $230,902,174.98 for the biennium July 1, 1955, to 

ne 30, I : ; 
the Guin oine bank commissioner reported 198 national banks in the 
state with a total deposit of $1,714,000,000 on June 30, 1956, and 188 
state banks with a total deposit of $401,263,000. The 29 state savings and 
loan associations chartered by the state in Oklahoma reported total re- 
sources and liabilities of $118,660,000 as of June 30, 1956. 

Agriculture and Livestock.—Oklahoma farmers and ranchers were con- 
fronted with a critical situation as a result of the continued drought to the 
middle of Oct. 1956. Production and supplies of hay and most feed grain 
crops had been reduced to low levels, and feed on pastures was short, 
farmers and ranchers already having to market or move large numbers of 
livestock. Rains the middle of October were too late for fall crop produc- 
tion over most of the state. 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Oklahoma 


Indicated Average, 

Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 

Ree ee 64-27,2,000 24,160,000 77,872,000 

pet ae ga oe Ge 4159.00 8,112,000 17,824,000 
Ostet em12506/000 11,968,000 14,433,000 
Grainecrahurienb use en mene 117,000 14,404,000 9,164,000 
Soybeans for beans, bu. - + «+ + 204,000 460,000 354,000 
Alhaiyionsie aes casts. fay 1/598,000 2,068,000 1,775,000 
Peon G Me eet Steen 7 46:1:25,000 128,640,000 106,218,000 
BECORSMIDtMetaeye: eons cceeel (oe 10,000,000 33,000,000 19,210,000 
ROT Tae eee 275/000 463,000 356,000, 

asaiishebule @ochiees ia 261, : i 

eisice Sie YS 105,000 160,000 136,000* 


*Average, 1949-54. Source: U5. Department of Agriculture. 
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The state soil conservation board reported 86 soil conservation districts 
in Oklahoma in 1956, with a total of 69,562 farmers operating 19,133,807 
ac nservation plan. : ae 
Se eis ths Obiahome Employment Security, commission re- 
ported that the monthly average nonfarm employment in Oklahoma for 
the first six months of 1956 amounted to 561,700; manufacturing employ- 
ment for the same period averaged 90,500, these figures including employees 
of government, small firms and certain nonprofit institutions not covered 
by the Oklahoma Employment Security act. Average covered employment 
in the state for the calendar year 1955 Was 327,000. Wages paid to these 
workers during the year amounted to $1,250,000,000. There was an annual 
average of 84,100 manufacturing workers covered by the law during 1955, 


and they received $352,000,000 in wages. (M. H. W.) 


Table Il._—Principal Industries of Oklahoma 


Value Value 
added by added by 
All Salaries manu- manu- 
employees and wages facture facture 
1954 1954 (in 000s) 1954 lin 000s) 1953 (in 000s) 
Food and kindred products... . -« 15,655 $52,014 $98,676 $91,285 
Printing and publishing industries. Ler de 4 21,209 39,968 : 
Petroleum and coal products .. + 7,226 32,655 99,718 
Stone, clay and glass products 5,847 21,589 48,213 48,873 
Primary metal industries . . . + + + 3,810 15,350 25,497 . 
Fabricated meta! products 6,731 27,844 51,424 41,744 
Machinery (except electrical) . . . . 10,488 44,047 72,635 66,071 
Transportation equipment. . . . + + 10,884 50,168 65,783 73,180 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufactures, preliminary report, 


Table IIl.—Mineral Production of Oklahoma 
(In short tons except as noted) 


1953 1954* 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Motdivememet 5) © $67 8,913,000 $650,153,0007 
GlaiySramemiemieuke: orl cen 578,000 637,000 452,000 1,283,000 
Cocliaaretan ete fois 2,168,000 13,227,000 1,915,000 11,265,000 
Vecdipemeats site ete cealer 9,000 2,438,000 14,000 3,892,000 
Naturalgas (000 cu. ft.) 599,955,000 41,397,000 616,355,000 43,145,000 
Natural gasoline (000 gal.) 433,650 28,066,000 479,000 24,332,000 
Petroleum (bbl.). . . . 202,570,000 546,940,000 185,851,000 518,520,000 
Petroleum gases (000 gal.) 414,036 14,886,000 454,000 13,506,000 
Sand and gravel... 5,011,000 4,259,000 5,424,000 4,265,000 
STONE ten el veut) bebe’ 8,490,000 7,931,000 9,239,000 9,147,000 
ZIG a oykal rey 3 fahe) .« 33,000 7,685,000 43,000 9,325,000 
Other minerals... . alee 11,447,000 csi 12,532,000 


*Preliminary. 
{Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays and stone. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those min- 
eral commodities produced in Oklahoma in 1953 and 1954 whose value 
exceeded $100,000. In 1954 the state was third among the states in output 
of natural gas and fourth in crude petroleum and zinc output. It ranked 
fifth in the value of its mineral output, with 4.66% of the U:S. total. 

ENCYCLOP4DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Southwestern States, 2nd ed. 


(1954). 


Old-Age Insurance: see Soctar Security. 

Old-Age Pensions: see Soctat Security. See also under 
various states. 

Olives: see Frurt. 


Olympic Games Stars from 67 nations competed in the 

* games of the XVIth Olympiad held at 
Melbourne, Austr., from Nov. 22 through Dec. 8, 1956, and at- 
tracted a record attendance of more thai 2,000,000 spectators. 
Participating athletes established rr new world records and 36 
new Olympic standards. A record field of 75 countries that had 
entered was reduced because of the outbreak of fighting in Egypt 
and the armed repression of freedom in Hungary by the U.S.S.R. 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Spain, Iraq, Lebanon and Com- 
munist China all withdrew in protest of the warfare and Egypt 
did not enter. Despite the world tension, the competitors in gen- 
eral got along in friendly fashion. A number of European athletes 
did not return to their homelands after the Olympics, but sought 
political refuge in Australia and the United States. 

The United States dominated the track and field events, which 
comprise the main competition of the games, winning 16 gold 
medals. Australian stars scored heavily in swimming and in the 
women’s track and field tests. Although there is no over-all team 
championship at stake in the Olympic games, the Soviet Union, 
with a preponderance of strength in gymnastics and the Graeco- 
Roman type of wrestling, led in the unofficial scoring. 

The games were proclaimed open on Noy, 22 by the duke of 
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Table |.—Team Standings, Summer Games, 1956 


(Unofficial scoring of nations, based on ten points for first place, five for second, fo 
for third, three for fourth, two for fifth and one for sixth) 


Points Country Poin 
USSR. a crehare Gas) leis) \ seme aoe Cae Korea’. « © «4 o 60 oe7unnnn 
United States. << «usp el Sane Yugoslavia . «0 « os « “ sama 
ICL noe aoe ZA Norway” a <.0) sess) ss due ae 21 
Germany.) su tenn me eee Argentina. ¢ » © + o * « + « .— 
Hungary. . - Sintnce ech ooo Oa Chile. oo awn, 6 ¢ are 
Italy) eeerel fears c are - 185 Mexico. ss + sis 9 16) © ann 
Britain): jertence> ev ve “ee . 180% Brazil Se oo 
Sweden. < eetiememrene cone Os: Austriais < 2 % ets) oo) smal aman 
chee Or eee oon olor eh? Belgium’... oo 2 0 0 «+ » 47 
France: cocacal pours. Ao cae - 120% India. ss.:6 - «ne. shvamin ol 
Romania, u's) spionciesy ce, ee HOLS Trinidad “ss (0) «. 5 a crmamanennn 
Finland . .. . C 3 9814 Unugudys. 6 s+) renner aeee 
Roland’) sc c05 ene fe é 73” Switzerland 1.505 02 0 6° sa) mam ’ 
Czechoslovakia. . 712 leeland. «3... 5 s 5 » on 
Turkey~ «6 + «6 it 61 Pakistan . 2. 2 + 6 se 6 6 om 
Canada. . Poetrtaro ote Greeters. 3 6 sus & © 6 6 crn 
InGnioce sine tons Siome tere e mens Oo Bahamas . 2 6 se se ee oo 
Bulgariat.«. xcs, omens 34 Portugalins 9%. Some 2 ee 
Denmark mc cece) Glee ici tieeteane Nigeria. 6 oS Sa ee 
freland’..%c8s 6 cae SR een So) Malayale ss) sens oe ee 
New Zealand. .....- ete O Spain’ ceca veers 1 ee nn 
South) Africa: eave! of clisits-syaeuneimne 4 Cubase , oe tee 1 


Edinburgh. A crowd of 100,000 jammed the Olympic stadium fot 
the colourful inaugural ceremonies when the Olympic flame, 
kindled by the rays of the sun on Mount Olympus in Greece, was 
carried into the arena. The flame burned brightly until Dec. 8 
when the contests were officially closed by Avery Brundage oj 


Chicago, Ill., president of the International Olympic committee 


Basketball.—Maintaining its record of never having lost an Olympie 
tournament game, the United States won the gold medals in the court com- 
petition. An 89-55 victory over the Soviet Union in the final cline 
honours for the Americans. Bill Russell, who accounted for 13 points, ai 
Bo Jeangerard, with 16 tallies, starred for the U.S. Uruguay took third 
place medals by conquering France, 71-62. 

Boxing.—Peter Rademacher, a hard puncher from Grandview, Wash, 
and an army man, captured the heavyweight crown with a technical one 
round knockout of Lev Moukhine of the U.S.S.R. James Boyd of Roc 
Mount, N.C., also with the army at Fort Benning, Ga., won the lighi 
heavyweight gold medal for the U.S. with a unanimous decision 0 
Gheorghe Negrea of Rumania. Laszlo Papp of Hungary, who won in 
light-middleweight class, became the first man to win three Olympic gold 
medals in boxing, having triumphed at London in 1948 and at Helsinki in 
1952. j 

Equestrian Events.—Because of Australia’s quarantine on horse importa 
tions the site of the equestrian competition was, transferred to Stockholm 
Swed. King Gustav Adolf opened the contests in Stockholm stadium of 
June ro and the events ran through June 17. Petrus Kastenman of the hos 
nation finished first in the trying three-day individual tests. Kastenman, ¢ 
cavalry lieutenant, won with 66.53 points. The British team of Fran 
Weldon, Lawrence Rook and Albert (Bertie) Hill also was victor. Maj 
Henri St. Cyr, a winner in 1952, again took the individual prize in dressag 
and rode with G. Persson and G. Boltenstern to gain team laurels 
Sweden. German riders led by Hans Gunther Winkler won both the in 
vidual and team prizes in the Grand Prix jumping. 

Gymnastics—Soviet athletes added 1x gold medals to their collection 
with a great display of prowess in gymnastics. In the men’s competition 
Takashi Ono of Japan triumphed on the horizontal bar and Helmuth Bantz 
of Germany tied with Valentine Mouratov, U.S.S.R., on the long horse t 
break the Soviet Union’s monopoly. Russian and Hungarian stars shared th 
gold medals in the women’s division, Agnes Keleti of Hungary and Laris: 
Latynina of the U.S.S.R. being outstanding. ) 

Rowing.—Yale university’s eight that had lost in the opening roun 
made the greatest comeback in the history of Olympic rowing to triump 
in the final. Given a second chance by the repéchage system used in 
games, the Yale sweep-swingers became the first ever to win gold med 
after losing in the preliminary heats. A crowd of 40,000 along 
banks of the 2,o00-m. course on Lake Wendouree at Ballarat saw the 
defeat the Canadian and Australian crews to which they had lost ea 
Yale’s thrilling feat capped a day of unprecedented Olympic rowing sue: 
cesses for the United States, which took two other gold, two silver and one 
bronze medal. Jack Kelly, Jr., of Philadelphia, Pa., making his last Olym 
effort in singles sculling, had to be content with third place behind V 
cheslav Ivanov, European champion from the Soviet Union, and Stu 
MacKenzie of Australia. Art Ayrault, Conn Findlay and Kurt Seiffert w 
the pairs with coxswain for the United States, and the U.S. team of Ja 
Fifer and Duvall Hecht won the pairs without coxswain. 

Swimming.—The close competition between Australian and U‘S. stars in 
both men’s and women’s events proved a feature of the games and kept the 
swimming stadium rocking with cheers and applause. Mermen established 
two new world records and five other Olympic standards while the naiads 
set one universal mark and four others for the games. The host country’s 
swimmers captured the major share of the gold medals although the U.S. 
took honours in three of the four diving events. Mrs. Pat Keller McCormick 
of Lakewood, Calif., won both the women’s springboard and platform d 
ing championships to repeat the feat she had accomplished in 1952. Bob 
Clotworthy of Mountainside, N.J., took the men’s springboard contest. 
George Breen of Buffalo, N.Y., had the misfortune of losing in the 1,500-m 
free-style final after setting a world record of 17 min. 52.9 sec. ina quali y 
ing trial. The listed mark was 18 min. r9 sec. Murray Rose, Australia’ 
ace, defeated Breen in the final in 17 min. 58.9 sec. Rose was a triple gold 
medal winner, taking the 4oo-m. free style in 4 min. 27.3 sec. as agains! 
the games’ record of 4 min. 30.7 sec., and with Kevin O’Halloran, Jo 
Devitt and Jon Henricks he swam to a world record of 8 min. 23.6 
in the 800-m. relay. The mark in the books was 8 min. 29.4 sec. The othe 
universal standard came in the women’s 400-m. relay when the Australiai 
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1. G. Mirtchev, 
}lgaria, struggling for possession of basketball in a semi- 
kl game. U.S. won, 85-44 


Above: Photo finish of 100-m. dash, Bobby Morrow, U.S., winning 
Below, left: Viadimir Kuts, U.S.S.R., winning 5,000-m. run 


Below, centre: Tamara Tychkevitch, U.S.S.R., in the finals of the women’s shot-put. She 
won gold medal and set a new Olympic record 


Below, right: Milt Campbell (right), U.S., completing the 1,500-m. race to win the 
decathlon. Running against Campbell is lan Bruce, Australia 


Iww: The Rev. Bob Richards, U.S., clearing the bar at 4.56 m. to win gold Below: Wrestlers D. A. Hodge (right), U.S., and G. H. Farquhar, Great Brit- 
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quartet of Dawn Fraser, Faith Leech, Sandra Morgan and Lorraine Crapp 
won in 4 min. 17.1 sec. to better the listed time of 4 min. 24.4 sec. One of 
the closest races of the Olympics came in the women’s 100-m. backstroke 
final when Judy Grinham of Great Britain defeated Carin Cone of Ridge- 
wood, N.J. Both were clocked in the new Olympic time of 1 min. 12.9 sec., 
but the judges ruled that Miss Grinham was victor by an inch. The listed 
Olympic mark for the event was r min. 13.8 sec. although that time had 
been cut to r min. 13.0 sec. by Britain’s Margaret Edwards in a trial heat. 
Miss Edwards placed third in the final. Shelley Mann, Nancy Jane Ramey 
and Mary Jane Sears swept the first three places for the United States in the 
100-m. butterfly race. 

Track and Field.—Four world records and 21 other Olympic marks were 
shattered in the greatest track and field display in the history of the games. 
U.S. stars won 16 gold medals and a lion’s share of the place awards al- 
though Vladimir Kuts of the U.S.S.R. was hailed as the top individual per- 
former because of his triumphs in the 5,0o00- and 10,0o00-m. events in 
which he set up new Olympic times. He won the 5,000 m. in 13 min. 39.6 
sec. and the 10,000 m. in 28 min. 45.6 sec. The former standards were 
14 min. 6.6 sec. and 29 min. r7 sec., both set by Emil Zatopek, Czecho- 
slovakian. Bobby Morrow of San Benito, Tex., became the first man to take 
both sprints since the feats of Jesse Owens in the 1936 games at Berlin. 
Morrow captured the roo m. in ro.5 sec., set a games’ mark of 20.6 sec. 
in the 200 m. and helped the 40o-m. relay team win in the world record 
time of 39.5 sec. The listed record for the 200-m. dash was 20.7 sec. The 
quartet of Walter Baker, Lea King, Ira Murchison and Morrow lowered the 
listed universal standard of 39.8 sec. for the 40o-m. relay, which had been 
set by a U.S. team fired by Jesse Owens at Berlin in 1936. 

In winning the javelin throw, Egil Danielsen of Norway made a toss of 
28r ft. 234 in. to surpass the world’s listed standard of 268 ft. 2% in. 
Mildred McDaniel of Atlanta, Ga., leapt 5 ft. 914 in. to win the high jump. 
The highest any woman ever had jumped before was 5 ft. 734 in. The 
Australian 4oo-m. relay team of Shirley Strickland de la Hunty, Norma 
Croker, Fleur Mellor and Betty Cuthbert lowered the world clocking of 
45.6 sec. to 44.5 sec. Bob Richards retained his Olympic title in the pole 
vault, winning at 14 ft. 11% in., which was % in. higher than the record 
for the games that he set in 1952. United States entries made a sweep of 
the hurdles gold medals as Glenn Davis of Clinton, O., won the 400-m. 
test in 50.1 sec. and Lee Calhoun of Gary, Ind., took the r1o-m. high event 
in 13.5 sec. Listed Olympic marks for the events were 50.8 sec. and 13.7 
sec. Ron Delany won Ireland’s first Olympic gold medal since 1932, the 
Villanova university (Villanova, Pa.) ace taking the 1,500-m. run in 
3 min. 41.2 sec., the listed Olympic standard for the “metric mile” being 
3 min. 45.2 sec. 

France, which had not won a track or field event since the 1928 games, 
gained a first when Alain Mimoun finished out in front in the tortuous 
marathon. The defending champion, Emil Zatopek, placed fifth. Americans 
finished one-two in the grueling ten-event decathlon. Milton Campbell of 
Plainfield, N.J., amassed 7,937 points for a new Olympic record to defeat 
Rafer Johnson of Kingsburg, Calif., who tallied 7,587 points. The former 
high score for the games was 7,887 set by Bob Mathias of the U.S, in 1952. 

Betty Cuthbert helped Australia score heavily in the women’s division. 
In addition to helping set a new world relay record, she won the roo-m. dash 
in r1.§ sec., and the 200-m. sprint in 23.4 sec. to tie the games and world 
standards. 

The 1960 Olympic summer games were scheduled to be held at Rome, It. 

Winter Games.—Athletes from the Soviet Union, competing in winter 
Olympic events for the first time, starred in the seventh competition held 
at Cortina d’Ampezzo, It., Jan. 26—-Feb. 5. The Soviet squad led in the 
most medals won with seven gold, three silver and five bronze, and scored 
121 points in the unofficial point standing to pace a field of 32 nations. 
Austria gained 11 prizes, including 4 for first places. Finland, Sweden, 
Switzerland and the United States followed. The United States scored only 
two triumphs, both in figure skating. Hayes Alan Jenkins of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., led a sweep of medals in the men’s division when he amassed 
166.4 points to defeat Ronald Robertson of Long Beach, Calif., and his 
younger brother, David Jenkins. Tenley Albright of Newton Center, Mass., 
defeated Carol Heiss of Ozone Park, N.Y., for the women’s skating laurels, 
but only after the closest competition from the little New Yorker. Miss 
Albright was credited with 169.6 points, Miss Heiss with 168.1. Ingrid 
Wendl of Austria was third. Individual star of the games was Austria’s 
Anton (Toni) Sailer, who registered the only triple of the meeting when 
he captured the special slalom, giant slalom and downhill race. Sailer won 
additional honours as the world Alpine champion of the year inasmuch as 
the Olympic victors gained International Ski federation recognition as the 
universal champions for the 1956 season. 

Two world records and four Olympic records were shattered in the speed 
skating as the Soviet Union team registered victories in three of the four 
events. Yevgeni Grishin won the 500-m. event in 40.2 sec. and Grishin and 
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(Unofficial scoring of nations, based on ten points for first place, five for second, four 
or third, three for fourth, two for fifth and one for sixth) 
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Yuri Mikhailov tied for first in the 1,500 m. in 2 min. 8.6 sec. for Olympic 
and universal marks. Boris Shilkov, U.S.S.R., bettered a games’ mark by 
winning the 5,000-m. event in 7 min. 48.7 sec. Sigge Ericsson, Swedish ace 
broke the Soviet monopoly on the speed skating prizes when he carried 
off the honours in the r0,o00-m. grind. Ericsson established a new Olympic 
standard of 16 min. 35.9 sec. 

oa: eighth winter Olympics were scheduled for Squaw Valley, Calif., in 

1900. 


OLYMPIC GAMES 


SUMMER OLYMPIC CHAMPIONS, 1956 
Basketball 


Team—United States. 


Boxing 


Flyweight—Terence Spinks, Great Britain. 
Bantamweight— Wolfgang Behrendt, Germany. 
Featherweight—Vladimir Safronov, U.S.S.R. 
Lightweight—Richard McTaggart, Great Britain. 

Light welterweight—Vladimir Enguibarian, U.S.S.R. 
Welterweight—Necolae Linca, Rumania. 

Light middleweight—Laszlo Papp, Hungary. 
Middleweight—Gvuenadii Chatkov, U.S.S.R. 

Light heavyweight—James Boyd, Rocky Mount, N.C. 
Heavyweight—Peter Rademacher, Grandview, Wash. 


Canoeing 


1,000-m. Canadian singles—Leon Rottman, Rumania, 5 min. 5.3 sec. 

1,000-m. kayak singles—Gert Fredriksson, Sweden, 4 min. 12.8 sec. 

1,000-m. Canadian pairs—Alexe Dumitru and Simion Ismailciuc, Rumania, 4 min. 47.A sec. 

1,000-m. kayak pairs—Michel Scheuer and Meinrad Miltenberger, Germany, 3 min, 
49.6 sec. 

10,000-m. Canadian singles—Leon Rottman, Rumania, 56 min. 41 sec. 

10,000-m. Canadian pairs—Pavel Kharine and Graisian Botev, U.S.S.R., 52 min. 2.4 see. 

10,000-m. kayak singles—Gert Fredriksson, Sweden, 47 min. 43.4 sec. 

10,000-m. koyak pairs—Janos Uranyi and Laszlo Fabian, Hungary, 43 min. 37 sec. 

500-m. women's kayak singles—Elisavota Dementieva, U.S.S.R., 2 min. 18.9 sec. 


Cycling 
1,000-m. sprint—Michel Rousseau, France. 
*],000-m. time trial—Leondro Faggin, Italy, 1 min. 9.8 sec. 
2,000-m. tandem—Australia (lan Browne and Tony Marchanti). 
4,000-m. team pursuit—ttaly, 4 min. 37.4 sec. 
Individual road race (116.65 mi.)—Ercole Baldini, Italy, 5 hr. 21 min. 17 sec. 
Team road race—France, 22 points, 


Equestrian 

(At Stockholm, Sweden) 
Three-day, individucl—Lieut. Petrus Kastenman, Sweden. < 
Three-day, team—Great Britain (Lieut. Col. Frank Weldon, Bertie Hill, Lawrence Rook). 
Dressage Grand Prix, individual—Maj. Henri St. Cyr, Sweden. 
Dressage Grand Prix, team—Sweden (St. Cyr, G. Persson, G. Boltenstern). 
Jumping Grand Prix, individual—Hans Gunther Winkler, Germany. 
Jumping Grand Prix, team—Germany (Winkler, A. Luetke- Westhues, Fritz Thiedemann). 


Fencing 


Men's team foil—ltaly. 

Men's team épée—ttaly. 

Men's individual foil—Christian D'Oriola, France. 
Men's individual épée—Carlo Pavesti, Italy. 
Men's team sabre—Hungary. 

Women's foil—Gillian Sheen, Great Britain. 
Men’s individual sabre—Rudolf Karpati, Hungary. 


Field Hockey 


Team—India. 


Gymnastics, Men 


Pommelled horse—Boris Chakhline, U.S.S.R., 19.25 points. 

Parallel bars—Victor Tchoukarine, U.S.S.R., 19.2 points. 

Free standing exercises—Valentine Mouratoy, U.S.S.R., 19.2 points. 

Rings—Albert Azarian, U.S.S.R., 19.35 points. 

Horizontal bar—Takashi Ono, Japan, 19.6 points. 

Combined exercises—Victor Tchoukarine, U.S.S.R., 114.25 points. 

Long horse —Helmuth Bantz, Germany, and Valentine Mouratoy, U.S.S.R., tied for first, 
18.85 points. 

Team combined exercises—U.S.S.R., 568.25 points. 


Gymnastics, Women 


Balance beam exercises—Agnes Keleti, Hungary, 18.800 points. 

combined exerciser, euctied Latynina, U.S.S.R., 74.931 points. 

ree standing exercises—Agnes Keleti, Hungary, an i ii i 

Pa | lan g gary, and Larisa Latynino, U.S.S.R., tied for 

Side horse vaulting—Larisa Latynina, U.S.S.R., 18.833 points. 

Parallel bars—Agnes Keleti, Hungary, 18.286 points. 
Team exercises—Hungary, 75.2 points. 
Team combined exercises—U.S.S.R., 444.80 points. 


Modern Pentathlon 


Individual—Lars Hall, Sweden, 4,833 points. 
Team—U.S.S.R., 13,690.5 points. 


Rowing 


Eights—United States, Yale (Donal . 
“Choris Grimes Richard Welles, Devi Winn Robert Maren ke osanene eee 

Pc alls feiper ey lan SIE) Cy Romano Sgheiz, Alberto Winkler, Franco 

RE Aah aie tees (Archibald McKinnon, Lorne Loomer, Ignace d'Hondf, 

Bolts vin cognate States (Art Ayrault, Conn Findlay and Kurt Seiffert), 8 min, 

Double sculi-U.S'S:Rs (Alexandre Bortento itn eae a 

Single sculls—U.S.S.R., Vyacheslav Ivanoy, 8 min. 2.5 see, : , 


Shooting 


Free pistol—Pentti Limnosvuo, Finland, 556x600. 
Clay pigeon—Galliano Rossini, Italy, 195x200. 
*Free rifle (300 m.}—Vassili Borissov, U.S.S.R., 1,138 points. 
Runging ote Romanenko, U.S.S.R., 441x500. 
mall-bore rifle (prone, kneeling, standing)—Anatolii Bo : 
*Rapid silhouette pistol—Stevan She ssconeieeiie 5Byeeoo” US SRes ti 72 ae 
{Small-bore rifle—Gerald Ouellette, Canada, 600x600. 


Soccer 
Team—U.S.S.R. 
*Olympic games record. 


tOlympic and world record. {Ties world record, 


Swimming, Men 
*100-m. free style—Jon Henricks, Australia, 55.4 sec. 
*100-m. backstroke—David Thiele, Australia, 1 min. 2.2 sec. 
*200-m. breast stroke—Masura Furukawa, Japan, 2 min. 34.7 sec. 
*400-m. free style—Murray Rose, Australia, 4 min. 27.3 sec, 
1,500-m. free style—Murray Rose, Australia, 17 min. 58.9 sec, 
in. Rea oetaile (Kevin O'Halloran, John Devitt, Murray Rose, Jon Henricks), 
} Springboard diving—Bob Clotworthy, Mountainside, N.J., 159.56 points. 
Platform diving—Joaquin Capilla, Mexico, 152.44 points. 
*200-m, butterfly—Bill Yorzyk, Northampton, Mass., 2 min. 19.3 sec. 


Swimming, Women 


*100-m. free style—Dawn Fraser, Australia, 1 min. 2 sec. 

*100-m. backstroke—Judy Grinham, Great Britain, 1] min. 12.9 sec. 

*100-m. butterfly—Shelley Mann, Arlington, Va., 1 min. 11 sec. 

200-m. breast stroke—Ursula Happe, Germany, 2 min. 53.1 sec. 

'*400-m. free style—Lorraine Crapp, Australia, 4 min. 56.6 sec. 

| 7400-m. free-style relay—Australia (Dawn Fraser, Faith Leech, Sandra Morgan and 
| Lorraine Crapp), 4 min, 17.1 sec. 

fl eereboord diving—Mrs. Pat Keller McCormick, Lakewood, Calif., 142.36 points. 
|Platform diving—Mrs. Pat McCormick, Lakewood, Calif., 84.85 points. 


Track and Field, Men 


/|100-m. dash—Bobby Morrow, San Benito, Tex., 10.5 sec. 

*'*200-m, dash—Bobby Morrow, San Benito, Tex., 20.6 sec. 

400-m. run—Charley Jenkins, Cambridge, Mass., 46.7 sec. 

*800-m. run—Tom Courtney, Livingston, N.J., 1 min. 47.7 sec. 

*1,500-m. run—Ron Delany, Ireland, 3 min. 41.2 sec. 

|*5,000-m. run—Vladimir Kuts, U.S.S.R., 13 min. 39.6 sec. 

!*10,000-m. run—Vladimir Kuts, U.S.S.R., 28 min. 45.6 sec. 

*110-m. high hurdles—tee Calhoun, Gary, Ind., 13.5 sec. 

*'*400-m. hurdles—Glenn Davis, Clinton, Ohio, 50.1 sec. 

t! ) ye relay—wUnited States (Walter Baker, Lea King, Ira Murchison and Bobby Morrow), 
«5 sec. 

1,600-m. relay—United States (Tom Courtney, Charley Jenkins, Jesse Mashburn and Lou 

* Jones), 3 min. 4.8 sec. 

‘!*3,000-m. steeplechase—Chris Brasher, Great Britain, 8 min. 41.2 sec. 

3|50-km. walk—Norman Read, New Zealand, 4 hr. 30 min. 42.8 sec. 

\|Broad jump—Gregory Bell, Bloomington, Ind., 25 ft. 8% in. 

‘!*Shot-put—Parry O'Brien, Travis Air Force Base, California, 60 ft. 11 in. 

’'* Discus throw—Al Oerter, New Hyde Park, L.I., 184 ft. 10Y in. 

‘'*Hammer throw—Harold Connolly, Boston, Mass., 207 ft. 32 in. 

‘| {Javelin throw—Egil Danielsen, Norway, 281 ft. 2% in. 

'!*Hop, step and jump—Adhemar Ferreira Da Silva, Brazil, 53 ft. 7Y in. 

''*High jump—Charley Dumas, Los Angeles, Calif., 6 ft. 11% in. 

‘!*Pole vault—Bob Richards, La Verne, Calif., 14 ft. 11 Y2 in. 

AMarathon—Alain Mimoun, France, 2 hr. 25 min. 

'*Decathlon—Milton Campbell, Plainfield, N.J., 7,937 points. 

»\20-km. walk—Leonid Spirine, U.S.S.R., 1 hr. 31 min. 27 sec. 


Track and Field, Women 


190-m. dash—Betty Cuthbert, Australia, 11.5 sec. 

1200-m. dash—Betty Cuthbert, Australia, 23.4 sec. 

/4400-m., relay—Australia (Shirley Strickland de la Hunty, Norma Croker, Fleur Mellor and 
| Betty Cuthbert), 44.5 sec. 

*80-m. hurdies—Shirley Strickland de la Hunty, Australia, 10.7 sec. 

{Broad jump—Elzbieta Krzesinska, Poland, 20 ft. 9% in. 

*Discus throw—Olga Fikotova, Czechoslovakia, 176 ft. 1 Y2 in. 

{7High jump—Mildred McDaniel, Atlanta, Ga., 5 ft. 9% in. 

Javelin throw—Inessa laounzem, U.S.S.R., 176 ft. 8 in. 

* Shot-put—Tamara Tychkevitch, U.S.S.R., 54 ft. 5 in. 


— 


Water Polo 
(Team—Hungary. 
Weight Lifting 


{?Bantamweight—Charley Vinci, York, Pa., 753.5 Ib. 

fb Featherweight—lsaac Berger, Brooklyn, N.Y., 776.5 lb. 
{"Lightweight—1gor Rybak, U.S.S.R., 837.5 Ib. 

I Middleweight—Fedor Bogdanovskii, U.S.S.R., 925.75 |b. 

(+Light heavyweight—Tommy Kono, Sacramento, Callif., 986.25 Ib. 
Middle heavyweight—Arkadii Vorobievy, U.S.S.R., 1,019.25 Ib. 
!*Heavyweight—Paul Anderson, Toccoa, Ga., 1,102 lb. 


Wrestling, Free Style 


=iyweight—Marian Tsalkalmanidze, U.S.S.R. 
Bantamweight—Mustafa Dagistanli, Turkey. 
eatherweight—Shoze Sasahara, Japan. 
cightweight—Emanli Habibi, Iran. 

¥ elterweight—Mistro Ikeda, Japan. 
Middleweight—Nikola Nikolov, Bulgaria. 
cight heavyweight—Gholam Takhti, Iran. 
Geavyweight—Hamid Kaplan, Turkey. 
?}eam—Turkey, 39 points. 


Wrestling, Graeco-Roman 


<lyweight—Nikolai Soloviev, U.S.S.R. 
8antamweight—Konstantin Vyropaey, U.S.S.R. 
=eatherweight—Rauno Makinen, Finland. 
i htweight—Kyosti Lehtonen, Finland. 

\W elterweight—Mithat Bayrak, Turkey. 
 \Middleweight—Vuivi Kartozia, U.S.S.R. 

< ight heavyweight—Valentine Nikolaev, U.S.S.R. 
: deavyweight—Anatolii Parfenov, U.S.S.R. 


Yachting 


5.5-m. class—Sweden, “Rush V," 5,527 points. : 
hotar class—United States, “Kathleen,” Evanston, U., 5,876 points, 
i ha class—Sweden, “Slaghoken Il,” 5,723 points. 

Dinghy Finn class—Denmark, Paul Elvstrom, 7,509. 

harpie class—New Zealand, “Jest,” 6,086 points. 


_ ¥Olympic games record. fOlympic and world record. {Ties world record. 


WINTER OLYMPIC CHAMPIONS, 1956 
Bobsledding 


“Wwo- \—Italy's No. 1 team, Lamberto Dalla Costa and Giacomo Conti, 5 min. 30.14 sec. 
tellao-Switzerlond’s No. 1 team, Franz Kapus, Gottfried Diener, Robert Alt and 


Heinrich Angst, 5 min. 10.44 sec. 
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Figure Skating 


Men—Hayes Alan Jenkins, U.S., 166.4 points. 
Women—Tenley Albright, U.S., 169.6 points. 
Pairs—Elisabeth Schwartz and Kurt Oppelt, Austria, 11.31 points, 


Skiing, Men 
Jumping—Antti Hyvarinen, Finland, 227 points. 
Special slalom—Anton (Toni) Sailer, Austria, 3 min. 14.7 sec. 
Giant slalom—Anton Sailer, Austria, 3 min. 0.1 sec. 
Downhill—Anton Sailer, Austria, 2 min. 52.2 sec. 
15-km. cross-country—Hallgeir Brenden, Norway, 49 min. 39 sec. 
30-km. cross-country —Veikko Hakulinen, Finland, 1 hr. 44 min. 6 sec. 
50-km. cross-country—Sixtea Jernberg, Sweden, 2 hr. 50 min. 27 sec. 
Nordic combined—Sverre Stenersen, Norway, 445 points. 


40-km. relay—u.S.S.R., Fyodor Terentiev, Pavel Kolchin, Nicolai Anikin and Vladimir Kuzin, 
2 hr. 15 min. 30 sec. z 


Skiing, Women 


Special slalom—Renee Coiliard, Switzerland, 1 min. 52.3 sec, 

Giant slalom—Ossi Reichert, Germany, 1 min. 56.5 sec. 

Downhill—Madeleine Berthod, Switzerland, 1 min. 40.7 sec. 

10-km. cross-country—Lyubov Kozyreva, U.S.S.R., 38 min. 11 sec, 

15-km. relay—Finland, Sirka Polkunen, Mirja Hietamies, Siri Rantanen, 1 hr. 9 min. .01 sec, 


Speed Skating 
*500 m.—Yevgeni Grishin, U.S.S.R., 40.2 sec. — 
1,500 m.—Grishin and Yuri Mikhailov, U.S.S.R., tied for first, 2 min. 8.6 sec. 
{5,000 m.—Boris Shilkov, U.S.S.R., 7 min. 48.7 sec. 
110,000 m.—Sigge Ericsson, Sweden, 16 min. 35.9 sec. 


Ice Hockey 
Team—U.S.S.R. 


*Olympic and world record. +Olympic games record. 


CIS Vis) 


Oman and Muscat (Masqat): see Muscat AND Oman. 


Ontario Largest in population, second largest in area, the 
* province of Ontario was an original member of the 
confederation in 1867. Area, 412,582 sq.mi. Pop.: (1951 census) 
4,597,542, (1956 est.) 5,300,000. Capital, Toronto (g.v.) (1951) 
675,754, (official est., 1956) 681,857. Metropolitan Toronto, an 
administrative area comprising 13 contiguous municipalities, had 
an estimated 1956 population of 1,304,363. Other large cities 
(1951 census, 1956 est. in parentheses) were: the twin cities of 
Kitchener-Waterloo 56,858 (75,482); and Windsor 120,049 
(120,525). Others with 1951 census figures, were: London, 9s,- 
343, Ottawa (qg.v.) 202,045, Hamilton 208,321. 

History.—New legislation in 1956 was directed toward facili- 
tating industrial expansion, which brought the value of manu- 
factures to a new high of $9,600,000,000, a gain of 15.6% over 
1955. First midterm census compilations for Ontario showed a 
shift of rural dwellers to urban centres, as industry expanded. 
A legislative result was the establishment by the Ontario gov- 
ernment of a Water Resources commission, with wide powers to 
augment local urban water supplies from the Great Lakes or other 
sources by pumping stations and a system of mains. 

Other new legislation in 1956 included setting up a Hospitals 
commission to regulate the future location and type of hospitals 
to be built in order to provide maximum service at minimum 
capital cost. Passage of national legislation to finance a natural 
gas pipeline (Trans-Canada) from western Canada to Ontario, 
and rapid development of new electrical sources on the St. Law- 
rence river by the Hydro-Electric Power commission, spurred 
industrial expansion in most urban areas. 


Education.—An increase of 62,000 in public- and secondary-school enrol- 
ment over 1955 raised the population in these schools to 1,050,000. In 
1955-56, 2,300 new classrooms were provided at a cost of $59,500,000. 
In fiscal 1956-57 provincial grants were set at $5,800,000, distributed 
on the basis of average daily attendance. With other grants to these schools, 
the aggregate would be $84,000,000. Grants to universities were raised to 
a total of $16,000,000, and to agricultural and veterinary colleges, to 
$24,982,000. Over-all educational costs were budgeted for the fiscal year 
at $117,000,000, equivalent to 28% of all estimated ordinary revenue for 
Oe a osatih and Welfare.—Appropriations a health SOT totalled 

,900,000, U ,000,000; for welfare $31,300,000, up $2,900,000. 
aC capital a for hospitals and other health totalled $8,600,000. 
Standard grants were increased to $21,400,000, with 2,219 active treat- 
ment beds and 456 chronic beds under construction. Costs for mental 
patient care were placed at $26,900,000 with upward of 20,000 patients 
in mental hospitals. Provincial payments on capital account for welfare 
establishments were budgeted at $2,900,000. ; ' 

Transportation and Communication—Combined capital and ordinary ex- 
penditure on highways for fiscal 1956-57 was placed at more than $210,- 
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000,000, up $53,000,000. Road subsidies to municipalities rose to $50,- 
000,000, matching local costs for capital and maintenance accounts, In 
1955 there were 6,200 mi, of provincial highways and 78,000 mi, of munici- 
pal roads. Motor vehicles registered in 1955 totalled 1,617,000, 

Banking and Finance-—On March 1, 1956, the government reported a sur- 
plus on ordinary account of $749,000, from net revenues of $411,342,000. 
The net balance carried to surplus account was after a special allocation 
of $17,630,000 to sinking funds, For the fiscal year 1956-57 a net surplus 
of $768,000 was forecast, after allotting $17,729,000 to sinking funds 
from net ordinary revenue of $420,519,000. Gross net capital debt rose to 
$1,066,161,000 as of March 31, 1955, with net debt at $661,000,000, up 
$30,600,000. Canadian chartered banks had 1,528 branches in Ontario. 
Credit unions had more than 1,300 branches serving 350,000 members, 
assets exceeding $100,000,000, and in 1955 disbursed loans totalling $2,- 
260,363. Province of Ontario Savings office (1956) had 21 branches, more 
than 80,000 depositors, and total deposits of $79,700,000. ; 

Agriculture-—Gross value of agricultural production in 1955 gained 
slightly to an aggregate of $1,041,760,000. Cash income rose to $744,- 
108,000, a gain of $29,729,000. The index of farm living costs fell to 
201.6 from 202 (1935-39 — 100). Late seeding and bad_weather for ma- 
turing crops reduced the gross value of crops, and the official estimate for 
cash income was a 3% drop for 1956. 

Manvfacturing.—Output in 1955 rose to a new peak of $9,800,000,000, 
In July 1956 persons at work totalled 2,140,000, about 40% of the na- 
tional total. Industrial establishments at Jan. 1, 1956, totalled 13,300,000, 
with direct wage and salary payments running at $2,050,000,000 annually. 

Mining.—Mining production (1955) totalled $578,000,000, up from 
$503,700,000 in 1954. An official estimate for 1956 placed current produc- 
tion in excess of $720,000,000 as a result of production from new uranium, 
base metals and iron ore sources. The new record total for 1955 included: 
metallics $467,300,000, nonmetallics $15,700,000, structural materials 
$88,900,000, fuels $6,000,000. (GAPAS SND) 


Opera: see Music. 

Ophthalmology: see Eye, DisEasrs oF THE. 
Oranges: see Fruir. 

Orchestras: see Music. 


0 A state of the United States, located in the Pacific 
regon. northwest, Oregon was admitted Feb. 14, 1859, as the 
33rd state. Area: 96,981 sq.mi., including 666 sq.mi. of water. 
Pop.: (1950 census) 1,521,341; (July 1, 1956, provisional est.) 
1,718,000. Capital: Salem (43,140 in 1950). Chief city: Port- 
land (373,628). 

History.—In the 1956 election Oregon voters gave the Repub- 
lican presidential ticket of Dwight D. Eisenhower and Richard M. 
Nixon a lead of 77,000 over the Democratic ticket of Adlai E. 
Stevenson and Estes Kefauver. In 1952 the Eisenhower lead 
over Stevenson was 150,000. Democratic candidates were success- 
ful in most of the other state and national contests electing 
three of the state’s four congressmen, the governor and attorney 
general. Democrats gained a majority in the 1957 state house of 
representatives, and an even division with the Republicans in 
the state senate. 

Voters defeated a constitutional amendment to permit use of 
the emergency clause on legislative tax measures, and a bill for 
a cigarette tax. They approved a bill prohibiting certain com- 
mercial fishing in coastal streams south of the Columbia river. 

Elective state officials (administrative) in 1956 were: gov- 
ernor, Elmo Smith (following the death of Gov. Paul Patterson 
in Jan. 1956); secretary of state, Earl T. Newbry; treasurer, 
Sig Unander; attorney general, Robert Y. Thornton; labour com- 
missioner, Norman O. Nilsen; superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Rex Putnam. 

Education——Enrolment in public schools for the school year 1954-55 
Was 324,775, including 79,434 high school students. The number of cdass- 
room teachers employed was 12,334, and the average professional salary was 
$4,339. Total operating expenses of public schools were $97,980,388 for 
the year 1954-55. Average cost per pupil in daily attendance was $343.86. 
Total capital outlays, including debt service, for the year were $39,263,604. 

Total enrolment in the eight campus units of the state system of higher 


education for the year 1955-56 was 19,571. Enrolment in extension courses 
was 14,010. Total operating expenses of the state system were $22,888,672 
for the year. State appropriation for capital outlay for the biennium end- 
ing June 30, 1957, was $4,021,569. 

; Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Expenditures for the year ending June 30, 1956, under the state public wel- 
fare program, including cost of administration, were $31,679,819. The 
program embraces general assistance, old-age assistance, aid to the blind 
to dependent children and to permanently and totally disabled, and foster 
care, Payments for unemployment compensation in the fiscal year 1955-56 
were $18,242,545. Highest number of weekly payments during the year was 
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32,558. As of June 30, 1956, the number of persons actively seeking em- 
ployment was estimated at 18,000. : ‘ 

The number of inmates in rz state health, penal, correctional and ele- 
emosynary institutions as of June 30, 1956, was 9,402. Total operating 
costs for the institutions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, were 
$11,837,944. Expenditures of the state commission for the blind were $282, 
715 for the year 1955-56. ; 

Communications.—Steam railway mileage in Oregon as of Dec. 31, 1955, 
was 3,527 mi. of main line, operated by 24 common carriers. One electric 
railway operated 37.4 mi. of main line. 

Total mileage of the state highway system on June 30, 1956, was 7,437, 
of which 7,067 mi. were surfaced. Total mileage of county roads was 30,545, 
of which 19,876 mi. were surfaced. Total number of miles of roads in 
national and state forests, parks and reservations and nonhighway city 
streets was 24,530, of which 11,529 mi. were surfaced. Total expenditures 
of the state highway department in the year ending June 30, 1956, were 
$58,552,515. i ’ ; ! ; 

The total number of passenger automobiles registered in the state during 
1955 was 737,745; trucks 78,524; buses 1,488. The number of telephones 
in service as of Dec. 31, 1955, WaS 556,211. * 

Banking and Finance-—The state bonded debt as of July 1, 1956, was: 
gross $171,569,000, net $114,339,530. The gross debt of municipal sub- 
divisions as of July 1, 1954, was $223,241,336, the net debt $209,532,026. 

State treasury receipts from all sources for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, were $402,821,790. Total assessed valuation of property as of 
Jan. 1, 1956, was $2,046,911,258. 

Bank deposits on June 30, 1956, totalled $1,818,974,900. On that date 
there were 39 state banks and 13 national banks in operation. Branch 
banking is permitted. t 

The total number of corporations registered in Oregon as of June 30, 
1956, was 18,881, of which 10,659 were profit corporations. 

Agriculture.—Cash receipts from farming in Oregon for 1955 were: all 
commodities $399,919,000, divided into crops, $230,352,000, and live- 
stock and livestock products, $169,567,000. Government payments to farm- 
ers amounted to $2,589,000. Livestock on farms as of Jan. 1, 1956: all 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Oregon 


Indicated Average 

Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
Wihedtub0s0 sents cs |e) terete * © + 29,826,000 21,899,000 26,804,000 
(Seals ioe.o i ono. hace ee « . 1,820,000 2,562,000 1,157,000 
Oe r oe O d oed Grove ob. b cell AEOOOe 9,315,000 9,246,000 
Barley, bUy Mc. as levies ohn timer Tomcnez 2, COO;O00. 17,888,000 11,122,000 
Potatoes, cwf. . . . Ob ome } +» + 8,460,000 7,645,000 7 457,000 
WehAeliS oO o Oo b Oo me a 6 a oo “AO OO) 1,768,000 1,799,000 
INS Mid Os OO Goce 0 bo o  LpeZkooe'o 2,350,000 2,655,000. 
Bartlett pers, buss, « aii) tio es femien 27760000 2,700,000 2,118,000. 
Other pearspbu. aie iad © sue +) ge ie 00,000 3,350,000 3,333,000 
Pins; Bus oo Oe B oe ame Oo 6S 53,900 52,600 60,220 
All cherries, tons. Tea cuaae Ne ECak va 16,500 34,800 24,350 
Peaches, bu; < s..« ccsas, SLOT smleatoennas ‘400,000 - 400,000 493,000 
pies oO oo co 5 a) st (a pal Selvin) M4, 00,000) 4,602,000 15,241,000 

Filberts, tons . . + « Ae eee A 2,800 7,400 6,9 
Walnuts tons en cmecl cute) s) cesuel (hs) col ce 2,000 5,400 7,480 


Source: U.S, Department of Agriculture, 


cattle 1,456,000 head; sheep and lambs 830,000; hogs 157,000; horses 
48,000; chickens 3,623,000; turkeys 289,000. 

Manufacturing and Industry—Oregon is the principal lumber manufactur- 
ing state in the nation. The cut of logs in 1955 was 9,719,878,000 bd.ft. 
Total lumber manufacture in 1955 was 8,850,000,000 bd.ft. Plywood 
manufacture in 1955 was 2,753,398,200 sq.ft., 34-in. basis. 

Tourist travel is rated as the state’s third most important industry. 
Tourist expenditures in Oregon in 1956 were estimated at $141,000,000, 

(C. A. Sp. 

Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of re 
minerals produced in Oregon in 1953 and 1954 whose value exceeded $100,- 
ooo. In 1954 the state was third among the states in chromite and di- 


Table !I.—Principal Industries of Oregon 


Value Value 

added by added by 

All Salaries manu- manu- 

employees and wages facture facture 

1954 1954 (in 000s) 1954 (in 000s) 1953 {in 000s) 

Food and kindred products . . . . 18,887 $68,867 $120,945 $137,604 

Mextileimill’ products: s. as 2c) wy eameen OZ 10,463 13,150 12,944 

Lumber and products (except furniture). 76,413 324,622 585,135 532,730 

Furniture and fixtures. ra Ps 1,844 7,083 VU7SZ 13.733 

Paper and allied products .... . 6,030 27 AAD 64,976 67,160 

Electrical machinery ..... . 1,161 5,042 10,463 11,173 
Transportation equipment. . ... . 2,463 11,429 16,331 ™ 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufactures, preliminary report. 


Table Ill.—Mineral Production of Oregon 
(Short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1954* 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
WIC Coe o 4 oe $24,449,000 $32,268,000; 
Clay siemercteten omncris urns 292,000 296,000 2 
Goldifoz:}ivememenaneat. 8,000 297,000 7,000 228,000 
Mercury (flasks, 76 Ib.) 648 125,000 489 129,000 
ine bo oO Oo oe 73,000 174,000 68,000 178,000 
Sand and gravel . . . 8,763,000 8,630,000 13,157,000 14,149,000 
Stone ris ey co euee 4939-000 6,302,000 5,872,000 8,618,000 
Other minerals . . . . ie 8,625,000 Sie 10,189,000 


*Preliminary. 
{Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays and stone. 


tValue included with other minerals. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


comite output and fifth in pumice, and ranked 38th in the value of its 
jineral output, with 0.23% of the U:S. total. 
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Irganization for European Economic Cooperation: 
@ce INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 


Wrganization of American States. 2° O° 
* tion of Ameri- 
an States in 1956 functioned pursuant to the terms of the charter 
@ened at Bogota, Colombia, in 1948. It was a continuation of 
xe system of inter-American relations which had its inception 
, 1890 when the first Pan American conference met in Wash- 
mston, D.C., and established the Pan American Union. Through 
ae organization the 21 American republics seek to achieve an 
der of peace and justice, promote their solidarity, strengthen 
weir collaboration and defend their sovereignty, territorial in- 
grity and independence. The organization functions through 
kX Organs, namely, the Inter-American conference, the meetings 
' consultation of ministers of foreign affairs, the council of the 
ganization, the Pan American Union, the specialized confer- 
aces and the specialized organizations. 
‘The outstanding event of 1956 was the meeting in Panama of 
We presidents of the American republics, a meeting originated 
a decision by the council of the Organization of American 
ates to hold in the city of Panama a commemorative meeting 
. honour of the 1826 Congress of Panama convoked by Simén 
bplivar. Subsequent to this action, the president of Panama 
vited the presidents of the other American republics to a meet- 
We which would coincide with the commemorative session agreed 
Woon by the council of the organization. The commemorative 
Weeting was held in Panama, July 18-22, 1956, with the partici- 
ition of presidents from 16 countries. Bolivia, El Salvador and 
bru were represented by their presidents-elect; Colombia and 
W@onduras were not represented. 
The principal feature of the meeting was the signing of the 
WBeclaration of Panama in which the chiefs of state reiterated 
Bitain fundamental principles governing the relations among 
We American republics. U.S. Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower pro- 
} sed that each president designate a representative to serve 
' 
j 


a committee to make the Organization of American States a 

sre effective instrument and to formulate practical sugges- 
Wns in the economic, financial, social and technical fields which 
- organization might adopt. This committee met in Wash- 
xton on Sept. 17, 18 and 19 for a preliminary exchange of views 

| td to receive suggestions from each participant and agreed to 


i@id a further meeting early in 1957. 


Sey 


ia ae t Washington: 
ING OF THE 1956 INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE a 
., Sept. 17, 1956. Representatives of the 21 American republics were present 
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At the meeting in Panama, the president of Venezuela, Gen. 
Marcos Pérez Jiménez, proposed the creation of a special fund 
to be used for economic development purposes. This suggestion 
was formalized in a communication from the minister of foreign 
affairs of Venezuela to the Organization of American States 
presented at a meeting of the council of the organization on 
Sept. 13, 1956. It proposed that each member state of the or- 
ganization contribute a fixed percentage of its national budget 
to a common fund, and stated that Venezuela was disposed to 
contribute up to 3.75% or $32,000,000. The proposal was trans- 
mitted to all the member states of the organization for com- 
ment, and March 6, 1957, was fixed as the date for a meeting 
of the council to further consider the proposal. 

As a sequel to the situation that occurred in 1955 between 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua, and that gave rise to the application 
of the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, repre- 
sentatives of the two countries signed two agreements on Jan. 9, 
1956, at a ceremony held at the Pan American Union. One agree- 
ment embodied the measures to be taken by both parties to avoid 
a repetition of the 1955 incident; the other related to the or- 
ganization and functioning of a commission of investigation and 
conciliation which would be permanently at the disposition of the 
two parties should any situation develop that might jeopardize 
relations between them. 

On May 9, 1956, the council of the organization approved the 
statutes of the Inter-American Peace committee which was 
charged with the responsibility of seeking the solution of conflicts 
that might arise among the American republics, and of making 
its facilities available to the interested parties. At the meeting 
of Aug. 6, the council selected the five countries to constitute 
the committee and designated Mexico for five years, the United 
States for four, Brazil for three, Argentina for two and Cuba 
for one year. 

The third meeting of the Inter-American Council of Jurists 
was held in Mexico from Jan. 17 to Feb. 4, 1956. Among the con- 
clusions adopted was a declaration of jurisdiction over territorial 
waters which stated that each state was competent to fix its 
territorial waters within reasonable limits, taking into considera- 
tion geographical, geological and biological factors as well as 
the economic needs of its populations, its security and defense. 
In the light of claims advanced by a number of Latin-American 
countries to jurisdiction over territorial waters extending 200 mi. 
off the coast, this declaration assumed great importance and gave 
added emphasis to the Specialized Conference on the Continental 
Shelf and Marine Waters which met in Ciudad Trujillo, Domini- 
can Republic, March 15 to 28, 1956. The resolution adopted at 
that meeting recognized that the sea bed and subsoil of the 
continental shelf appertain to the riparian state but declared 
that agreement does not exist with respect to the juridical regime 
of the waters which cover the said submarine areas nor with 
respect to the problem of whether certain living resources be- 
long to the sea bed or to the maritime waters. It was agreed that 
this problem required further study. 

Other inter-American meetings held during 1956 included the 
second Inter-American Conference of Ministers of Education and 
the second meeting of the Inter-American Cultural council, both 
of which met in Lima, Peru, in May 1956 simultaneously with a 
regional meeting of UNESCO (the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural organization) on fundamental education. 
An Inter-American Port and Harbor conference was held in San 
José, Costa Rica, in April 1956; the Inter-American Commission 
of Women held its r1th assembly in Ciudad Trujillo in June; 
and in September the directing council of the Pan American 
Sanitary organization met in Guatemala. The council of the or- 
ganization and the Inter-American Economic and Social council 
took preliminary steps for the holding of an economic conference 
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at Buenos Aires, Arg., in Aug. 1957. 

The Inter-American Economic and Social council in 1956 con- 
tinued to sponsor a program of technical co-operation of the 
Organization of American States in conjunction with the inter- 
American specialized organizations and the Pan American Union, 
which consisted of a training centre in economic and financial 
statistics in Santiago, Chile, sponsored by the Pan American 
Union and the Inter-American Statistical institute; an inter- 
American housing centre located in Bogota, and a centre for 
training rural normal-school teachers in Venezuela, both spon- 
sored by the Pan American Union; a centre in Brazil for the 
evaluation of natural resources organized by the Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History; workshops on the adminis- 
tration of children’s services conducted by the American Inter- 
national Institute for the Protection of Childhood; a research 
and training institute on foot-and-mouth disease conducted in 
Brazil by the Pan American Sanitary bureau; and a comprehen- 
sive program of education in agricultural and rural life organized 
by the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences. 

(W. Mr.) 


Doctors of osteopathy consider the musculo- 
Osteopathy. skeletal system as fundamentally important in 
an approach to the problems of health and disease. Their fre- 
quent employment of osteopathic manipulative treatment is a 
distinctive characteristic of osteopathic care of the patient. To 
become an osteopathic physician, the student must have success- 
fully completed four years of high school, three years of pre- 
medical training in an accredited college or university and four 
years of professional education in one of the six approved osteo- 
pathic colleges in the United States. A 12th educational year 
consists of an internship in an osteopathic hospital approved for 
intern and resident training. Postgraduate training in the com- 
mon fields of specialized medicine is provided and leads to certifi- 
cation in a given specialty, such as surgery, obstetrics, psychiatry, 
internal medicine, etc. 

In 1956 more than 13,000 doctors of osteopathy were in prac- 
tice, the majority of whom were members of the American Osteo- 
pathic association with headquarters at 212 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
11, Ill. Its president for 1956-57 was Robert D. McCullough, 
Tulsa, Okla. The 61st annual convention was to be held in Dallas, 
Tex., in July 1957. CRAKS) 


O.T.C. (Organization for Trade Cooperation): see 
TARIFFS. 


Ottawa The capital of Canada, located at the confluence of 
* the Gatineau, Rideau and Ottawa rivers, in the prov- 
ince of Ontario, Ottawa covers 47.6 sq.mi. Pop.: (1951 census) 
202,045, (1956 est.) 216,662; tax assessment (1956) $377,053,- 
000. 

Mayor Charlotte Whitton continued in office during 1956 and 
at the inaugural meeting of the council on Jan. 3 said that be- 
cause of new and realigned assessments and the more just as- 
sumption of federal government tax-lieu payments, the tax rate 
had been lowered or kept relatively stable and taxes had also 
been equalized. The city’s budget had risen from roughly $rs5,- 
500,000 in 1950 to $23,180,955 in 1955, but the percentage 
thereof required from taxation revenue had actually dropped 
from 68.13% to 66.65%, because of increased tax-lieu payments 
of federal authorities from 6.87% to 9.45% of the total and 
increased grants from the province of Ontario from 4.28% to 
6.91%. 

In spite of tremendous expansion, general debt charges at 
16.83% of expenditures were a smaller proportionate item than 
in 1950 at 20.82%, the heaviest increase being in education, 
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which it was estimated would take practically 30% of all ex- 
penditures in 1955 against 24.5% in 1950, this being 49.9 cents 
of every tax dollar. 

As the result of an architectural competition in which 37 
entries were received, the board of assessors reported to the 
city council in Jan. 1956 that it approved as the winning design 
for a new city hall building that of Rother, Bland and Trudeau, 
of Montreal, and the council accepted the recommendation, 
selecting Green Island at the mouth of the Rideau river as the 
site for the new city hall. A program for improving facilities at 
the Ottawa Civic hospital at a cost of $1,500,000 was approved 
by the council. 

Because of the tremendous increase in traffic within the city’s 
limits in 1956, a department of traffic engineering services was 
established and, by virtue of special legislation, a parking au- 
thority was set up. 

The city of Ottawa presented a brief to the Royal Commission 
on Economic Resources and another brief to the joint senate- 
commons committee on federal district commission operations, 
suggesting in the last-mentioned presentation that the city might 
be forced to stop temporarily the development of new sub- 
divisions because it faced such heavy capital expenditures for 
services to new housing schemes. As an alternative to such ac- 
tion, the city might decide to force developers to provide full 
local services for their subdivisions, causing them to pay in full 
for roads, water, sewers, electricity and possibly a contribution 
toward school facilities. 

In 1956 the federal government’s grant to Ottawa was set at 
$2,800,000, with provincial grants at $1,700,000 and other reve- 
nue amounting to $1,100,000. (M. Le S:) 


ENcYCLOP£pIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—ZIndustrial Provinces of Canada 
(1943). 


Outer Mongolia: see MoncottaAn PEoPLE’s REPUBLIC. 


Under this heading are grouped 


Pacific Islands, British. the territories administered by 


the high commissioner for the western Pacific. 


Area Area (sq.mi.) Population 

British Solomon Islands protectorate* .... sss 11,500 3,000 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands colonyt ioe 

Central and Southern Line islands § °° * * * * * oiee 369 40,000 

LCL] SS SANS Pawan ethene oe A nl) aes, SOF, 143,000 


*With the Santa Cruz, Lord Howe (Ontong Java), Reef and Duff groups and Mitre Island. 
{With Phoenix and Northern Line islands and Ocean Island. Phoenix Islands include Canton, 
an Anglo-U.S, condominium with international airport; and Northern Line Islands include 
Christmas Island with international sea aerodrome. 


11955 est, 


The New Hebrides (q.v.), an Anglo-French condominium, also 
are administered by the western Pacific high commissioner. 

Populations: Melanesians predominate in Solomons, Microne- 
sians in Gilbert and Ellice Islands. Headquarters: Honiara (pop. 
about 2,000), on Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands. High commis- 
sioner in 1956, John Gutch; resident commissioner, Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands, M. L. Bernacchi. : 

History.—The British prime minister, Sir Anthony Eden, an- 
nounced in June that it had been decided to carry out a limited 
number of nuclear test explosions in the megaton range, during 
the first half of 1957, in a remote part of the Pacific ocean. far 
from any inhabited islands. The main base of the aircraft taking 
part would be Christmas Island. 

In the Solomons work began on the restoration of the Hender- 
son and Muda airfields abandoned after World War II. In 
Honiara a new radio station for aeronautical communications was 
completed. The World Health organization conducted a four- 
month campaign against yaws. The future of the cocoa scheme 
in which the government co-operated with Unilevers Pacific Ltd. 
was rendered uncertain by the unsuitability of the soils in the 


ties selected for development. 


Education.— Solomon Islands (schools, 1955): government primary 6 
hative council primary 3, higher primary 1 (92 pupils); Chinese 1 Euro- 
bean 1, mission schools 5. Gilbert and Ellice Islands (schools 1955): 
primary 264, pupils 8,627; secondary 1, pupils 60. Fiji. (schools. 1954): 
primary 456, pupils 58,535, teachers 1,387: secondary 29, pupils I 932, 
jeachers 105; 1 teacher training school, students 175; Central Medical 
;\chool, students (1952) 192; educational research institute (established 
hi 952). Tonga (schools, 1954): primary 134, pupils 12,830; secondary 
7, pupils 2,648. Tonga High school (primary and secondary), pupils 
|1954) 102. Teacher training college 1, students 55, teachers 9. Pitcairn 
\sland (1953): 1 primary school, 1 teacher. ; 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: Australian pound (£Ar.25=£1 
i terling = U.S. $2.80), used in Solomon Islands and Gilbert and Ellice 
yslands, Fiji and Pitcairn islands use the Fijian pound (£F1.1=£1 
iterling); New Zealand and U.K. currencies also circulate in Pitcairn. 
\"onga uses the Tongan pound (£T1= 16s. sterling=U.S. $2.2) \, 


(D. W. F.) 


Budgets 


Foreign Trade 
Revenue Expenditure 


Imports Exports 
iP olomon Islands 


| (1955 est.) . £A875,487 £A996,341 (1955) £A1,294,827 £A1,999,485 


|] 

Main exports: Solomon Islands: copra, scrap metals, timber, trochus 
alhell. Gilbert and Ellice Islands: copra, phosphate. Fiji: copra, sugar. 
\onga: copra, bananas. 


Under this heading are 


Pacific Islands, Frene * grouped two overseas terri- 


jories of the French union, and the Anglo-French condominium 
if the New Hebrides (q.v.). Areas and populations are: 


Area Population 
| Territory (sq.mi.) (1951 census) 
Jelew Caledonia and dependencies . . . . . . 6 «© «© «© © «© 7,654 65,300* 
Mencnioettiements in Oceania. « . . « 2.2. 6 «ss eo 0 ow eo «61,044 62,700 


*Census of non-natives; estimate of natives. 


Population, New Caledonia proper (6,533 sq.mi.) and the de- 
pendencies: Melanesian with Polynesian admixtures; Europeans 
bo,415, mainly French; 3,434 Javanese; 4,323 Vietnamese. Seat 
‘\f commissioner-general: Nouméa, pop. (1951 est.) 20,000. Com- 
‘nissioner-general for the Pacific ocean in 1956, Aimé Grimald. 
The French Settlements in Oceania consist of the Society 
jslands (the largest of which is Tahiti), the Marquesas, Tuamotu 
bmd other smaller islands. Population: Polynesian, majority 
‘hristian; Europeans (1951) 2,347, mainly French; Chinese 

3. Seat of governor: Papeete, on Tahiti, pop. (1951 census) 
55.214. Governor in 1956, Jean Toby. 

History.—Elections to the French national assembly were 
)peid in January: M. H. Lenormand (Overseas Independent) for 
dew Caledonia and Puvanaa (Peasant) for Oceania both re- 
mined their seats. 

An agreement was reached under which the Broken Hill Pro- 
brietary Co. of Australia was to take deliveries of iron ore from 
Wiew Caledonia. A direct air service between Paris, Fr., and 
jdouméa was inaugurated. It was decided that ships of the Mes- 
tageries Maritimes line were to call regularly at the Marquesas. 

On Aug. 30 Gen. Charles de Gaulle landed in Tahitian Inia 
soeech he referred to the widespread tendency toward national 
Ywutonomy and stressed the need for the peoples of the world to 
dhere to larger groups. 

(See also FRENCH UNION.) (Hv. DE.) 


f Foreign Trade.—(1955) Monetary unit: franc C. F. P. (Colonies Fran- 
jikises du Pacifique) =5.5 metropolitan French francs. U.S. $1 =350 metro- 
Wolitan francs. New Caledonia: imports 1,637,000,000 ie Coals . 
cluding 639,000,000 fr. C. F. P. from France, 433,000,000 fies C. Wa: 
}jom Australia, 257,000,000 fr. C. F. P. from the US.; exports 1,940,- 
loo,ooo fr. C. F. P., including 1,544,000,000 ne Co F. P. to France, 
69,000,000 fr. C. F. P. to Japan. Principal exports: nickel 1,600,000,000 
C.F. P. Oceania: imports 701,000,000 fr. C. F. P., including 2.05,000,- 
loo fr. C. F. P. from France and 224,000,000 fr. Grr 2. from the Wess 
cperts 618,000,000 fr. C. F. P., including 337,000,000 to HEART 
Joo,000'to Japan. Principal exports: copra 229,000,000 ee Ga La es 
aosphates 185,000,000 fr. C. F. P. New Hebrides: imports 238,000,000 
}. C. F. P., including 162,000,000 Ir. C. F. P. from Australia; exports 


. 


| PACIFIC ISLANDS, FRENCH—PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


JELLY PAINT, a product designed for “‘do-it-yourself’’ painters and available 
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250,000,000 fr. C. F. P., including 230,000,000 fr. C. F. P. to France. 
Principal export copra, 200,000,000 fr. C. F. P. 


Pacific Islands, U.S.: see Guam; Hawan; Samoa, AMERI- 
CAN. 


Pacific Islands under Trusteeship: see Marsuatt, Caro- 
LINE AND MariANA IsLAnps; Trust TERRITORIES. 


Paints and Varnishes The value of paint production in 

* 1956 in the United States was es- 
timated at $1,600,000,000 compared with the corrected 1955 total 
of $1,516,224,000. This increase was probably restrained some- 
what by lower production of automobiles and by a prolonged 
strike in the steel industry. Small price increases to cover inflated 
costs were announced by leading producers. 

Materials for manufacture of paint were generally in good 
supply. The linseed crop at 49,000 bu. was the largest since 1948 
and the soybean crop at more than 456,000,000 bu. was the 
largest in history. Safflower oil emerged as a new, major oil for 
paint and reached a new U.S. high with a 1956 crop of about 
40,000,000 lb., almost all grown in California. Castor oil as a 
domestic crop was encouraged by the joint development by the 
U.S. department of agriculture and private enterprise of a me- 
chanical harvester and of a new variety of castor beans which 
ripen more evenly and with lower loss from shattering of pods. 

Isophthalic acid came into major production, after engineer- 
ing delays, and probably constituted the largest single new paint 
material of the year. New and increased production of synthetic 


in 1956. Dumped from the can, as shown, the paint has the consistency of jelly 
or pudding but immediately thins to painting consistency with the pressure of 
a brush or roller. Advantages of the new product are that it is virtually dripless 
and requires no stirring before application 
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glycerine, trimethylolethane, trimethylolpropane, acrylic esters, 
vinyl acetate and vinyl toluene gave a wealth of choice for makers 
of alkyds and other polymers for paint vehicles. Reduction in 
price of rubber grade styrene to 15 cents and with a future price 
of 12 cents was important to producers of latex paints and soluble 
type styrene copolymers. 

Two revolutionary automotive production finishes were an- 
nounced. One was a lacquer based on soluble acrylic polymers 
with claims of better durability and lessened tar staining than the 
long established nitrocellulose lacquers. The other, a baking finish 
related to established household appliance finishes, used non- 
drying, oil-modified alkyds in place of soybean or other drying 
oil alkyds, each in conjunction with melamine or urea resins. A 
baking type enamel based on acrylic polymers was announced. 

Coating of metal parts by dipping the heated parts into air- 
fluffed beds of pigmented, powdered plastics was introduced by 
two custom finishers. This novel method of finishing competed 
with both the plastisol technique which had grown rapidly in 
the past decade and the much older methods of brushing, dipping, 
spraying, etc. Tube packages were extended beyond their estab- 
lished use for tinting colours to contain a ready-to-use paint of 
thixotropic consistency. Aeroso! packages of paint increased 
steadily in popularity with the consuming public. 

Scientific papers on paint-related subjects showed wide interest 
in coatings from copolymers of toluene diisocyanate with poly- 
esters and with raw castor oil. Nuclear radiation was used to 
polymerize styrene-polyester combinations and tung and other 
fatty oils. Visible radiation was studied both for the mechanism 
of its effect on degradation of paint films and for its polymeriza- 
tion of paint vehicles with catalysis by organic dyes. The scientific 
aspects of colour matching of practical paints received industry- 
wide attention with the offering of several commercially produced 
colour meters. Clo Go We) 


. A member of the Commonwealth of Nations in the 
Pakistan. Indian subcontinent, Pakistan is a federal Islamic 
republic, comprising two provinces. East Pakistan, with 55% of 
the population, is in the northeastern part of the subcontinent, 
850 mi. by air from West Pakistan in the northwest. Karachi 
(pop., 1951 census, 1,126,000), the federal capital, is geographi- 
cally in West Pakistan. 


Capital (pop. Area Population 
Province 1951 census) (sq.mi.) (1951 census) 
Wiestipakistan) .. i) s.« « Lahore (849,476) 310,236 * 33,779,165* 
Bastenakistctme “anf sts Dacca (276,033) 54,501 42,063,000 
lite ag 5 pm 364,737 75,842,1657 


“Including small areas in Karachi not part of West Pakistan province but reserved to the 
federal government. Excluding Kashmir (q.v.), under dispute between India and Pakistan. 
71954 est. 80,167,000. 


Language: Urdu (official, and widely understood), Punjabi, 
Sindhi, Pushtu, Baluchi and Gujarati in West Pakistan; Bengali 
(official) in East Pakistan; English used for many official pur- 
poses and higher education. Religion: Moslem 85.7%; Hindu 
12.8%; Christian 0.7% i.e., about 539,000; Sikh, Parsee and 
other minorities. Chief towns other than federal and provincial 
capitals (pop., 1951 census, including cantonments): Hyderabad 
241,801; Rawalpindi 237,219; Multan 190,122; Lyallpur 179,- 
144; Sialket 167,543; Peshawar 151,776; Chittagong 145,777; 
Gujranwala 120,860; Quetta 84,343. Acting president Maj. Gen. 
Iskander Mirza. Prime ministers in 1956: Mohammed Ali and 
(from Sept. 12) H. S. Suhrawardy. 

History.—On Feb. 29, 1956, the constitution which had been 
under preparation since 1947 was finally passed in the constituent 
assembly by the Moslem league majority against the opposi- 
tion of the Awami league and the Congress party members, who 
objected to certain limitations in the provincial autonomy of 
East Pakistan and to the reservation of the office of president 


PAKISTAN 


pesos 


PAKISTAN TROOPS ON REVIEW for U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulle: 
during his visit to Karachi to attend a conference of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
organization in March 1956 


of Pakistan for Moslems. This constitution made Pakistan a fed. 
eral Islamic republic, while ensuring to all citizens such funda: 
mental rights as freedom of religion, freedom of speech ane 
assembly, equality of status and protection of property. The 
national assembly would consist of 300 members elected by adult 
suffrage; the provincial assemblies of East Pakistan and Wes! 
Pakistan would be similar in size. In all three bodies ten seats 
were reserved for women for the first ten years. The cabinet 
was to be responsible to the legislature. English (for 20 years) 
Urdu and Bengali were recognized as official languages. Admin- 
istrative powers were divided between the centre and _ the 
provinces according to three lists of subjects—federal, con- 
current and provincial. On March 2 the assembly decided by 42 
votes to 2 to remain within the commonwealth. On March 5, Maj 
Gen. Iskander Mirza, the governor general, was chosen as pro- 
visional president until such time as general elections based on 
adult suffrage should provide the permanent electoral college— 
the national assembly and the two provincial assemblies—te 
choose the president. On March 23 the republic of Pakistan was 
proclaimed with full ceremony. 

Neither at the centre nor in the provinces did political life 
run smoothly. On Jan. 19 the new interim provincial assembly 
of West Pakistan was chosen by indirect election. Differences 
arose between the Moslem majority and the chief minister, Khan 
Sahib, who in April formed a new party, the Republican party 
which steadily drew strength from independents and from dis- 
sident Moslem leaguers until it commanded a majority in the 
provincial assembly. Khan Sahib continued to enjoy the support 
of the prime minister Mohammed Ali, and the central govern- 
ment. The Moslem league, having lost power in West Pakistan as 
well as in East Pakistan, became increasingly critical of the prime 
minister. It continued to lose membership to the Republicans. 
who, with the United Front, came to form a majority in the as- 
sembly, and supported the prime minister. Mohammed Ali, how- 
ever, resigned both from the cabinet and the government on 
Sept. 8; and on Sept. 12 an Awami league-Republican coalition 


under H. S. Suhrawardy, until then the leader of the opposition, 
cook office. 

In East Pakistan, A. H. Sarkar’s United Front government be- 
ame increasingly unpopular. In March Fazlul Huq left the fed- 
jpral ministry of the interior to become governor. The opposition 
alae league, United Progressives, Ganatantre Dal, 
ongress—closed their ranks and demanded a meeting of the as- 
sembly, which had stood prorogued since June 1955. When it met 
jpn May 22, 1956, the speaker adjourned the house sine die on the 
: zround that insufficient time remained for discussion. On May 26 
she president suspended the constitution but on June 1 the Sarkar 
i inistry resumed office. Distribution of food was taken over 
jpy the military. Complaints continued and on Aug. 30 the Sarkar 
ministry resigned and the president again suspended the con- 
stitution. A new coalition ministry under Ataur Rahman (Awami 
Heague) took office on Sept. 6. The legislative assembly met, and 
the budget was passed. 

| There were no marked changes in Pakistan’s external align- 
jments. In March a meeting of the Southeast Asia Treaty organi- 
pation council in Karachi supported Pakistan’s position in the 
‘}Pakhtunistan” dispute with Afghanistan and affirmed the need 
or an early settlement of the Kashmir question, thereby showing 
|ts opposition to the statements made by the Soviet leaders N. A. 
il a and N. S. Khrushchev in the course of their Indo- 
sMighan tour (Nov.—Dec. 1955). The prime minister attended in 
April a ministerial meeting of the Baghdad pact powers, and in 
Wune—July attended the conference of commonwealth prime min- 
isters in London. There agreement was reached on Pakistan’s 
itontinued membership in the commonwealth. Mohammed Ali 
taad amicable talks with the prime minister of India, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, over Kashmir but maintained his objections to the pro- 
osal put forward by India in March that Kashmir should be 
vartitioned on the basis of the cease-fire line. No further progress 
as made toward a settlement, and Pakistan decided to refer 
he question again to the Security council. On Oct. 10, however, 
dhe Kashmir constituent assembly, having reaffirmed the acces- 
ion of Kashmir to India, passed legislation to establish a con- 
stitution, and on Nov. 1 when the States Reorganization act came 
Proto force in India “Jammu and Kashmir” was incorporated into 
india as one of its 14 states. The validity of this legislation and 
hhis act of incorporation was not recognized by Pakistan and on 
Nov. 17 Suhrawardy issued a statement to the effect that 
Xashmir’s future must be settled by a free and impartial plebiscite 
ya accordance with resolutions of the UN Security council which 
Yaad still to be implemented. 

Pakistan took a prominent part in the London conference on 
he Suez canal dispute (Aug. 16-23). H. H. Chowdhury, Paki- 
tan’s foreign minister and delegate to the conference, speaking 
iiso on behalf of Iran, Turkey and Ethiopia, proposed certain 
smendments to the U.S. plan for a settlement which were ac- 
=epted by the majority of delegates and enabled the plan to go 
orward with the support of 18 out of 22 nations represented at 
Tihe conference. After the Franco-British attack on Egypt, how- 
| -ver, there were hostile demonstrations in Karachi and Pakistan 
voted with the majority of nations in the UN general assembly 
‘Yralling for a cease fire and the withdrawal of Israeli, British and 
/*rench forces from Egyptian territory. 

+ Pakistan’s economic position was adversely affected by pur- 
tthases of food abroad; for although the bulk of these purchases 
were made under foreign aid, the surplus of Rs. 170,000,000 on 
‘he balance of payments announced by the State bank up to 
June 30 was reduced before the end of the year by about the 
mount of the surplus accumulated during the first six months. 
Che level of commercial and industrial imports was little affected. 
Total trade (Rs. 2,848,000,000) continued the previous year’s 
‘}teady rise. Revenue estimates for 1956-57 stood at Rs. 1,304.- 
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500,000 as against estimated expenditure of Rs. 1,304,400,000. 
A comprehensive five-year development plan for 1955-60 was 
outlined by the Planning board in May. 


(See also Inpra.) (L. F. R. W.) 


He he (1954): primary 42,474, pupils 3,969,879, teachers 
951 697; secondary 5,315, pupils 1,188,490, teachers (1952) 43,823; 
vocational 242. Teacher training colleges (1952) 136, students (1952) 
6,930. Universities 6, students 57,509; other institutions of higher educa- 
tion 169. Adult education centres 881. 5 
pngocs and Banking.—Monetary unit: Pakistan rupee, with exchange 
rates of 4.730 (buying) and 4.782 (selling) to the U.S. dollar in March 
1956. Budget: (1955-56 revised est.) revenue Rs. 1,277,000,000, ordinary 
expenditure Rs, 1,276,000,000; (1956-57 est.) revenue Rs. 1,310,000,- 
000, expenditure Rs. 1,304,000,000. Currency circulation: (Jan. 1955) Rs. 
2,626,000.000, (Jan. 1956) Rs. 3,088,000,000. Deposit money: (Jan. 
1955) Rs. 1,224,000,000, (Jan. 1956) Rs. 1,554,000,000. Gold and foreign 
exchange, official holdings: (March 1955) U.S. $326,000,000 (March 
1956) U.S. $385,000,000. eee i 

Foreign Trade.— (1955) Imports Rs, 1,085,000,000; exports Rs. 1,505,- 
000,000, Main sources of imports: U.K. 24%; India 3%; other sterling 
area 9%: continental E.P.U. (European Payments union countries) 19%: 
Japan 14% ; U.S. and Canada 12%. Main destinations of exports: U.K. 
15%; India 13%; other sterling area 11%; continental E.P.U. 26%: 
Japan 12%; U.S. and Canada 8%. Main exports: cotton 27%: jute 45%. 
_ Transport and Communications.— Roads (1953): 114,600 km. Motor ve- 
hicles in use (1953): passenger 32,400, commercial 19,000. Railways 
(ro55)3 11,300 km.; traffic (April 1954-55): passenger-km. 9,070,000,- 
ooo; freight, ton-km. 5,330,010,000. Shipping (July 1955): merchant 
vessels of 100 gross tons and over 48, total tonnage 152,125. Air transport 
(1955): passenger-km. 111,540,000; freight, ton-km. 2,556,000. Tele- 
phones (Jan. 1955) 35,006. Licensed radio receivers (1954) 99,000. 

Agriculture.—Production (metric tons, 1955; £954 in parentheses): rice 
12,247,000 (12,810,000); wheat 3,223,000 (3,742,000); barley 143,000 
(158,000); maize 341,000 (447,000); tobacco 90,700 (92,500); jute 
1,015,000 (846,000); cotton, lint 282,000 (284,000); cottonseed 594,000 
(568,000); tea 24,600 (25,300); chick-peas 642,000 (655,000): sugar, 
raw value 112,000 (98,000); linseed (1954) 14,000, (1953) 12.000; rape- 
seed (1954) 329,000, (1953) 276,000; sesame (1954) 37,000, (1953) 
37,000. Livestock (Sept. 1952): cattle 24,069,000; sheep 6,570,000; 
horses 494,000; mules 41,000; asses 959,000: buffaloes 4,980,000. 

Industry.—Fuel and power (1955): coal and lignite 531,600 metric 
tons; electricity (excluding industrial generation) 610,800,000 kw.hr.: 
natural gas (1953) 43,600,000 cu.m. Production (metric tons, 1955): 
crude oil 276,000; cement 600,000; woven cotton fabrics 414.480,000 m.; 
chrome ore (metal content, 1954) 11,000 metric tons. 

ENcCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Firms.—ZIndia (Pakistan and the Union 


of India) (1952); Pakistan (1955). 

Vertebrate.—As in past years, vertebrate 
Palaeontology. palaeontologists concerned themselves in 
1956 with the problem of vertebrate origins. Comparison of the 
microstructure of the plates of carpoid echinoderms and agnathan 
fish by K. E. Caster and T. H. Eaton, Jr., strengthened the posi- 
tion of the echinoderms as the putative ancestors of the verte- 
brates. A survey of the stratigraphy and faunas of early 
Palaeozoic North American and European localities from which 
primitive fish were known convinced A. S. Romer that vertebrates 
arose in fresh water, whereas essentially the same evidence led 
R. H. Denison to believe that the earliest vertebrates inhabited 
salt water. 

The year 1956 was marked by the appearance of a new edition 
of A Classification of Fishes Both Recent and Fossil by L. S. 
Berg. Berg was honoured by a memorial volume including a bi- 
ography of Berg and other papers, noteworthy among which was 
a study of the microstructure of the scales and armour of Silurian 
and Devonian vertebrates by A. P. Bistrov. W. M. Lehmann re- 
ported a primitive lungfish from the lower Devonian of Germany, 
among the oldest-known occurrences of fossil dipnoans. D. H. 
Dunkle and B. Schaeffer described a new palaeoniscoid fish from 
the Upper Palaeozoic of Brazil, and B. Accordi described a new 
semionotid holostean from the Lower Triassic of the Dolomite 
Alps, Italy. B. Schaeffer illustrated mosaic evolution (De Beer, 
1954) in subholostean fishes. The description and palaeoecology 
of the Tertiary anacanthin fishes of the North American west 
coast were the subject of a study by L. R. David. The syn- 
chroneity of development of Tertiary piscifaunas of Europe and 
the North American coastal plain was verified by E. I. White’s 
studies of the Eocene fishes of Alabama. 

A. S. Romer surveyed the progress during the past half-century 
in understanding of the fish-to-tetrapod transition. F. R. F. von 
Huene devoted a work of approximately 700 pages to the palae- 
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ontology and phylogeny of the lower tetrapods. The lineage of 
the Permotriassic brachyopid labyrinthodont amphibians was 
traced by D. M. S. Watson. Field parties from Harvard univer- 
sity discovered amphibians preserved in fossil tree trunks from 
new Carboniferous horizons in Nova Scotia. E. H. Colbert and 
J. Imbrie revised the taxonomy of the Upper Triassic meto- 
posaurid labyrinthodonts, basing their conclusions upon sta- 
tistical analyses and upon analogies to the ranges of living 
amphibians. The Permian archegosaurid and intasuchid amphib- 
ians of the U.S.S.R. were studied by E. D. Konzhukova. I. A. 
Efremov and B. P. Viushkov compiled a catalogue of localities 
for Permian and Triassic tetrapods of the U.S.S.R. R. G. Zweifel 
described two new Tertiary pelobatid frogs from the western 
United States. W. Auffenberg discussed the Miocene frogs of 
Florida and C. J. Goin and Auffenberg the fossil sirenid sala- 
manders. 

D. M. S. Watson and A. S. Romer classified the 688 species of 
therapsid reptiles described from the Permotriassic Karroo beds 
of South Africa, pointing out the need for detailed stratigraphic 
study of the source beds prior to the description of new forms. 
A. S. Brink scrutinized the osteology of the therapsid Diademo- 
don, with particular attention to structures which might suggest 
a mammalian type of birth, homeostatis and tooth succession. 
E. A. Maleev reported upon carnivorous dinosaurs and ankylo- 
saurs from Mongolia, and C. C. Young upon a new sauropod from 
the Upper Jurassic of Szechwan, China. E. E. Williams described 
from the late Tertiary of Peru the first American fossil pel- 
omedusid turtle showing close relationship to a living form. 
M. Hecht reported a new xantusiid lizard from the Eocene of 
Wyoming. E. Trost examined the position of the parietal foramen 
among living reptiles and in the labyrinthodonts. T. Edinger 
demonstrated that, contrary to previous opinion, the size of the 
parietal foramen in reptiles can reflect the size of the parietal 
organ. A milestone in the study of osteology was the completion 
of Osteology of the Reptiles by A. S. Romer. This abundantly 
illustrated volume of approximately 700 pages is composed of 
two major parts, a discussion of the skeleton in fossil and living 
reptiles and a classification of the reptiles based on their 
osteology. 

A valuable aid to research was the new check list of fossil 
birds of North America by A. Wetmore. P. Brodkorb increased 
the knowledge of the fossil avifauna of Florida with descriptions 
of two new Miocene forms, a study of the Bone valley avifauna 
and numerous Pleistocene records. 

C. C. D. Shute analyzed components of the auditory region in 
reptiles and mammals, with special regard to the evolution of 
these structures in the mammalia. J. T. Woods reported new 
remains of the unique extinct marsupial Thylacoleo, concluding 
that the animal was carnivorous. Study of Oligocene material 
from Wyoming led J. Hough to revive the insectivorous family 
Apternodontidae. Study of fossils of the same age from South 
Dakota and other material prompted P. M. Butler to revise the 
major classification of the insectivora. W. Le G. Clark recorded 
a near-perfect skull of a lorisiform lemuroid from the Miocene 
of East Africa, and contributed a volume summarizing the fossil 
evidence for human evolution. 

The machairodontine felids of Transvaal, Union of South 
Africa, were studied by R. F. Ewer and the carnivores of Hope- 
field, Cape Province, by Ewer and R. Singer. S. J. Olsen revised 
the taxonomy of the caninae of the Miocene Thomas Farm local- 
ity, Florida. The value of quantitative techniques in modern 
taxonomy was exemplified by B. Kurten’s treatment of the 
Quaternary Hyaenidae. M. Crusafont-Pairo and J. Truyols- 
Santonja illustrated a new biometric technique, masterometry, 
by an application to evolution in the fissiped carnivores. T, Downs 
described two new sea lions from the Miocene of California. 


PALAEONTOLOGY 


J. Kulczycki presented an osteological study of the mammoth 
based upon collections from the Soviet-Polish border. Excellent 
skulls and partial skeletons of Miocene and Pleistocene tubuli- 
dentates from East Africa were described by D. G. MacInnes. 

D. B. Kitts revised the species of the Eocene horse Hyracother- 
ium and presented the first detailed study of its postcranial 
skeleton. The taxonomy of the horses of the Thomas Farm Mio- 
cene of Florida was elucidated by the quantitative study of large 
samples by R. S. Bader. The Oligocene and Miocene anthraco- 
theres of North America were reviewed by J. R. MacDonald. 
C. B. Schultz and C. H. Falkenbach contributed a seventh volume 
to their extensive revision of the Merycoidodontidae. C. C. 
Black and A. E. Wood illustrated the variation and replacement 
of teeth in a Miocene inylagaulid. C. de P. Couto summarized 
the studies of late Cenozoic mammals in northwestern Brazil. 
Notable among the dozen or more basic studies of Tertiary 
mammalian faunas was that of the Mascall Miocene of Oregon 
by T. Downs. 

The report by P. H. Abelson of amino acids in vertebrate 
fossils up to 300,000,000 years old indicated the continued de- 
velopment of the new science of palaeobiochemistry, a promising 
tool for the vertebrate palaeontologist. (Cn. R.) 

Palaeobotany.—Of particular interest to anyone concerned 
with the past history of the world’s vegetation was the dis- 
covery of a palmlike plant from rocks of Triassic age in south- 
western Colorado. Described under the name Sanmiguelia lewisi 
(named for the San Miguel river at the type locality, and 
G. Edward Lewis of the U.S. geological survey, the discoverer) 
the specimens consisted of characteristically pleated palmlike 
leaves up to 15 in. long. Several leaves were found attached, 
at intervals of about 14 in., to what is thought to have been 
the terminal portion of a low-growing plant. The Middle to 
Upper Triassic age of Sanmiguelid constitutes a record that is 
10,000,000-20,000,000 years earlier than that for any previously 
described fossil flowering plant. Authentic records of flowering 
plants from the overlying Jurassic period are in fact quite rare, 
and it was not until Cretaceous times that the group became 
abundant. In view of the general supposition that the palms were 
an advanced rather than a primitive family, this discovery sug- 
gested that the flowering plants originated at a much earlier date 
than had formerly been supposed. (Roland Brown, 1956.) 

Another especially significant contribution was Alfred Travy- 
erse’s (1955) study of the fossil pollens found in the Brandon 
lignite of Vermont. This was a small deposit of poor-grade coal 
that had interested geologists and palaeontologists for more than 
a century, partly because of its rarity in that area and because 
of the abundance of fossil plant remains which compose the 
lignite. The Brandon deposit was reopened and rather extensive 
collections of fossil plants were obtained, under the direction 
of Elso S. Barghoorn of Harvard university, during the summers 
of 1947 and 1948. The fossils included abundant fruits, seeds, 
wood and pollens, and the report by Traverse dealt compre- 
hensively with the latter material. The 76 different pollens and 
spores found included several algae and ferns, a pine and 
Glyptostrobus, a modern Chinese conifer which occupies a habitat 
similar to that of the southern bald cypress. A significant num- 
ber of the Brandon fossils appeared to be closely related to 
modern plants found in southeastern United States. These in- 
cluded the water elm (Planera) ; southern leatherwood (Cyrilla), 
a genus not found north of southeastern Virginia at the present 
time; loblolly bay (Gordonia), a genus that is now distributed 
through the tropics and subtropics of southeastern Asia and 
in southeastern North America; and the tupelo (Nyssa), found 
today as far north as New England but principally warm tem- 
perate. Also included in the Brandon flora were plants belonging 
to the walnut, oak, elm, mulberry, sweetgum, holly, grape, linden, 


heath, tea and sapidilla families. This abundant and interesting 


jiflora thus suggested an appreciably warmer climate for the central 


ermont area during Upper Oligocene times; it may be dated 
pproximately 25,000,000 years old. 


Numerous other studies appeared during 1956 which dealt with 
fossil spores, pollens and other microscopic organisms. One of 


| ithe most noteworthy was a comprehensive account of the fossil 
‘jimicroplankton, found in the southern hemisphere, by Georges 


| | IDeflandre and Isabel Cookson (1955). (The plankton include 


| 


| 


| free-swimming and floating marine plants and animals; some of 
jithese, such as the diatoms, occur in fabulous quantities and con- 
stitute the ultimate source of food for most of the larger forms 
of marine life.) The Deflandre-Cookson report described many 


mew forms of dinoflagellates (a unique group of unicellular algae) 


)yand numerous hystrichosphaerids, a highly problematical assem- 


‘blage of microorganisms known from as far back as Pre-Cambrian 


| 
{ 


| 


! 


| . 
times. 
Hi 


The study of a wide variety of fossil microorganisms is a 
mmajor phase of both theoretical and applied palaeontology. In- 


)iideed, so many workers are engaged in this field that a new 


periodical, Micropaleontology, was inaugurated in 1955, pub- 


fi ished under the auspices of the department of micropalaeon- 
tology of the American Museum of Natural History in New York 


| 


| | 
tT 


iS 


P| 
| 


icity. A 1956 issue contained a comprehensive article by Leonard 


Wilson which was of particular interest to anyone wishing to gain 
}some knowledge of the over-all aspects of this young and rapidly 
expanding science. His account included a two-page chart listing 
‘Ithe various kinds of microfossils with brief descriptions, their 
mgeologic range and the habitats they occupied in life. 

| A new genus of conifers, Parataxodium, was described from 
jnorthern Alaska. It is thought that this represents a line of plants 
that stems from Sequoia stock, having split off in Cretaceous 
times and became established in the far north in contrast with 
Ithe mid-latitudes region that Sequoia itself has seemingly always 
favoured. It is also possible that Metasequoia, the dawn redwood 
sof west central China, and Taxodium, the bald cypress of sub- 
tropical North America, were derived from Parataxodium in 
Cretaceous and Tertiary times respectively. 

Several contributions appeared which expand the knowledge of 
Coal Age (Carboniferous) floras. One of the most noteworthy was 
‘a comprehensive review of the medullosas, a distinctive group of 
seed ferns that constituted an important element in the Upper 
XKarboniferous forests of North America and Europe and be- 


iieved to be the ancestral line from which the modern cycads 
yoriginated. The medullosas were vinelike plants or trees, some 


lof which attained a trunk diameter of a foot or more, bore fern- 


{ 
4 
| 
i 


itike foliage, seeds and curious bell-shaped organs in which the 
ypollen was contained. (Wilson Stewart and Theodore Delevoryas, 


| 
#2956.) 


/ 


(See also BOTANY.) 
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EncycLoppia BRITANNICA Fitms.—The Strands Grow (Part I, Web 


dof Life series) (1953). 


Palestine: sce IsRaEL; JoRDAN; UniTED NATIONS. 


A republic on the isthmus joining the continents of 
North and South America, Panama is bounded on 
ithe north by Costa Rica and on the south by Colombia, and is 
bisected: by the Panama Canal Zone, which is leased to the 
United States. Area: 28,753 sq.mi.; pop.: (1950 census) 805,285, 


PALESTINE—PANAMA 
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PRESIDENTS OF AMERICAN NATIONS listening to invocation by the arch- 
bishop of Panama before meeting to sign the Declaration of Panama on July 22, 
1956. U.S. President Eisenhower is third from left 


(1956 official est.) 934,000, both exclusive of the Canal Zone. 
The capital is Panama city (pop., 1950 census) 127,874; other 
principal cities are Colén 52,204; David 14,847; La Chorrera 
8,652; Puerto Armuelles 5,734; and Santiago 5,886. Language: 
Spanish. Religion: predominantly Roman Catholic. Presidents 
in 1956: Ricardo Arias Espinosa until Oct. 1; thereafter Ernesto 
de la Guardia, Jr. 

History.—Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., was inaugurated presi- 
dent on Oct. 1, 1956, bringing to a close the interim period which 
began on Jan. 2, 1955, with the assassination of Pres. José 
Remon. Reméon’s second vice-president, Ricardo Arias Espinosa, 
had served as president during most of this time after Remon’s 
first vice-president, José Ramon Guizado, was imprisoned for 
complicity in Remon’s murder. Many aspects of this crime re- 
mained unexplained, and although Rubén Miro, alleged principal 
in the case, remained in custody, he had never been brought to 
trial. 

The principal event of 1956 during the Arias administration 
was the special session of the Organization of American States 
from July 18 to 22 in Panama city to celebrate the 130th anni- 
versary of the first Pan American conference called by Simon 
Bolivar in Panama city in 1826. Presidents or presidents-elect 
of 19 American republics attended, only Honduras and Colombia 
being unrepresented. The importance of the attendance of U.S. 
Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower was emphasized by the postpone- 
ment of the meeting for one month when he suffered a serious 
illness in June. The ideals of hemispheric solidarity were re- 
affirmed when delegates signed the Declaration of Panama, reit- 
erating joint support of freedom, antitotalitarianism and peace. 
The full extent of U.S. participation was interpreted as an answer 
to critics who deplored the deterioration of the “good neighbour” 
policy. 

Panama protested in August when it was not invited to send 
a representative to the London meetings which were called to 
work out a solution to the Suez canal problem. Panama was 
interested on two counts: because of the responsibility which 
its own isthmian strategic location imposed upon it, and because 
it is the country of registration, although not of ownership, 
of one of the largest merchant fleets in the world. The question 
of Panama’s sovereignty over the Canal Zone also arose, but 
when it was elucidated only minor differences of interpretation 
remained. 

The former dictator of Argentina Juan Perén, who arrived in 
Panama in Nov. 1955, was the centre of much attention until he 
moved on to Venezuela in August. 
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At the end of September, the unicameral national assembly 
moved into its new glass, concrete and steel building designed 
by Ernesto de la Guardia III, son of the new president, whose 
inauguration a few days later was the first official function to 
be celebrated within the new building. President de la Guardia 
controlled the national assembly through the 42 members of his 
Coalicién Patriética Nacional. The defeated candidate Victor F. 
Goytia maintained an active opposition, however, although his 
Liberal party adherents held only 12 seats. 

Several new projects to hasten the country’s economic develop- 
ment were planned during 1956. As work continued on the sec- 
tion of the Pan American highway to join Panama and Costa 
Rica, a survey team made the first difficult traverse along the 
route of the proposed inter-American highway between Chepo, 
Pan., and Turbo, Colom. The Panama Refining company signed a 
contract in May to start a large refinery, and Petroquimica de 
Panama was installing a plant to produce synthetic rubber and 
plastics. The discovery of a good oil-producing area in Costa 
Rica adjacent to the Panama province of Chiriqui, and the threat 
to world oil supplies posed by the Suez crisis, spurred extraor- 
dinary oil exploration, especially in Chiriqui and Bocas del Toro 
provinces. The two most active companies were Union Oil com- 
pany of California and Cataract Mining corporation of New 
York. Sears, Roebuck opened a store in Colén in March, and 
the free trade zone there was beginning to attract enterprises in 


both manufacturing and distribution. (R. Hn.) 


Education.—In the school year 1954-55 there were 1,081 public and 
private primary schools with 132,743 pupils enrolled, and 90 post-primary 
schools with 23,783 students. The national university had 2,152 students. 
The 1950 census showed that 28.3% of the population over ten years of 
age, excluding tribal Indians, was illiterate. About 21% of the 1956 budget 
was earmarked for education. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the balboa, at par with the U.S. dollar. 
The national budget for 1956 balanced ordinary revenue and expenditure 
at $47,594,761 and extraordinary revenue and expenditure at $10,948,400. 
Total revenue in 1955 was $48,386,184; expenditure, $53,877,000 (includ- 
ing unpaid commitments of $5,490,815). The national debt on Dec. 31, 
1955, totalled $43,270,900, of which $10,857,500 was external. Demand 
deposits totalled $35,300,000 on June 30, 1956. The U.S. department of 
commerce estimated U.S. direct private investments in 1955 at $479,000,- 
000, over 50% of which represented investments in oil tankers registered 
under the Panaman flag. The cost-of-living index (Panama city) stood at 
99 in June 1956 (1953=100). 

Trade and Communications.—Domestic exports in 1955 totalled $19,281,- 
795; re-exports, $2,397,128; imports, $75,684,653. The leading customers 
were the U.S. (94%), Colombia (2%) and Puerto Rico and the U.S. Virgin 
Islands (1%); leading suppliers, the U.S. (60%), the Canal Zone (10%), 
Colén free trade zone (5%), the U.K. (4%) and Germany (4%). Chief ex- 
ports were bananas (64%), fresh shrimp (14%), cacao (5%), coffee (4%) 
and abaca (4%). The traditionally adverse balance of trade is generally 
offset by invisible exports to the Canal Zone in the form of tourist ex- 
penditures, sales to ships and wages of Panamans employed there. 

Railway mileage is 220. Highways in 1955 totalled 1,350 mi., of which 
440 mi. were paved. Motor vehicles totalled 19,425 on Dec. 31, 1955. 
According to Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 555 vessels (100 tons and 
over) aggregating 3,922,529 gross tons were registered under the Panaman 
flag on June 30, 1955. Telephones (Jan. 1, 1955) numbered 18,237, of 
which 77.9% were automatic. 

Agriculture-—Exports of bananas in 1955 totalled 7,017,842 stems, all 
of which went to the U.S. Exports of other export crops included cacao 
1,40r metric tons; abaca 1,770 tons; coconuts 5,795,800 nuts. Production 
of rice in the 1955-56 season was about 215,600,000 lb.; sugar 33,000,000 
Ib. In June 1955 there were an estimated 578,200 cattle and 214,600 pigs. 
In 1955, 1,920 metric tons of fresh shrimp and 5,080,000 sq.ft. of timber 
and lumber were exported. 

Manufactures.—Installed electric energy capacity (Panama city and 
Colon) totalled 35,000 kw. on Dec. 31, 1955; production was 113,712,000 
kw.hr. in 1955. Production of manufactured gas (Panama city and Colén) 
was 691,294,000 cu.ft.; rum 659,958 1.; beer 14.850,276 1. 

(J. W. Mw.) 

ENCYCLOP4DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Central America (1944); Panama 


(1955). 
Panama Canal Zone A United States military reser- 
* vation embracing a to-mi. strip 
across the Isthmus of Panama, leased for the protection and 
administration of the Panama canal, the Panama Canal Zone has 
an area of 553 sq.mi., including 19 sq.mi. of fresh water. Popula- 
tion: (1950 census, inclusive of uniformed military personnel) 
52,822; (1954 est.) 58,000. The largest city is Silver City, 
which in 1950 had 5,726 inhabitants. La Boca (4,235), Balboa 
(4,162) and North Gamboa (3,074) were next largest. Adminis- 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE—PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY 


trative centre: Balboa Heights (pop., 1950, 363). Governors in 
1956: Maj. Gen. John S. Seybold (until May) and Brig. Gen. 
William E. Potter. 

History.—During the first six months of the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1956, the number of vessels using the canal in- 
creased to 4,083 as compared with 3,947 during the same period 
in fiscal 1955. According to the retiring governor, Maj. Gen. 
John S. Seybold, who was replaced by Brig. Gen. William E. 
Potter in May 1956, the lock-operated canal was approaching 
capacity, and he urged its replacement by a sea-level canal. 

Problems arose during 1956 in making operative certain clauses 
of the 1955 treaty governing relations between the United States 
and Panama concerning the Canal Zone. On Jan. 1, 1957, the pro- 
vision excluding Panamanian employees from trading at Canal 
Zone commissaries would go into effect. This stipulation, which 
was sponsored by the Panama business community, would affect 
about 15,000 employees and would give Panama merchants an 
additional $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 in retail trade annually, 
but employees would be forced to pay Panama prices which were 
appreciably higher. Panamanian officials claimed that while the 
treaty was being negotiated, they understood that the Panama 
Canal company would make an increase in pay to offset the higher 
prices. This was denied by the company, and the upshot was a 
strong movement by workers for renegotiation of the treaty. 

Congress also considered several other Canal Zone measures 
not related to the treaty. A bill was enacted to exclude the 
Canal Zone from the $1.00 per hour U.S. minimum wage law 
which had threatened to upset local wage patterns. Another im- 
portant matter, likely to become law, would transfer the Canal 
Zone from the jurisdiction of the U.S. army department to that 
of the commerce department. This was part of a long campaign 
on the part of shipping companies to reduce tolls which they 
asserted were having to sustain an undue proportion of military 
costs besides losses in the operation of a steamship line, a rail- 
road, two hotels and ship repair facilities. 

Steamship companies continued their suit to recover $27,000,- 
ooo in tolls which they alleged the Panama Canal company had 
collected illegally since 1951. Although the suit was dismissed in 
the federal district court in New York city on June 29, 1956, it 
was appealed to the U.S. appellate court. (R. Hn.) 


Education.—In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, there were for U.S. 
children 1o kindergartens, 15 elementary and secondary schools and a 
junior college with enrolment on Oct. 15, 1954, of 6,629. For Latin- 
American children there were 4 kindergartens, 11 elementary and second- 
ary schools and a junior college with enrolment of 4,044. 

Canal Traffic—During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 7,997 com- 
mercial vessels (300 net tons and over), aggregating 38,567,769 canal 
net tons, and 296 U.S. government vessels passed through the canal. The 
commercial vessels carried cargo aggregating 40,646,301 long tons and 
paid tolls totalling $33,849,477. Of the cargo carried, 22,227,295 tons 
were from Pacific to Atlantic and 18,419,006 tons were from Atlantic to 
Pacific. Major commodities in the Pacific-Atlantic traffic were ores 4,089,- 
474 tons, lumber 3,747,151 tons and mineral oils 1,981,242 tons; in the 
Atlantic-Pacific traffic, mineral oils 4,305,771 tons, coal and coke 3,274,001 
tons and iron and steel manufactures 1,792,150 tons. Of the 7,997 com- 
mercial vessels passing through the canal, 2,102 were U.S., 1,145 British, 
904 Norwegian, 551 Panaman, 464 Japanese, 428 Honduran, 384 Liberian, 
375 German, 323 Danish and 207 Swedish; the remaining 1,114 were of 
25 other nationalities. According to preliminary figures, 8,209 commercial 
vessels, aggregating 40,646,000 canal net tons, and 266 U.S. government 
vessels passed through the canal in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. 

; (J. W. Mw.) 
j ENCYCLOP®DIA BRITANNICA FiLMs.—Central America (1944); Panama 
1955). 


Pan American Union: see OrcANrIzaTION oF AMERICAN 
STATES. 


Paper and Pulp Industry The production of paper and 

* paperboard in the United 
States in the first half of 1956 was estimated at 16,071,000 short 
tons, an increase of 1,342,000 tons over the same period in 1955. 
Estimated production for the entire year 1956 was between 
31,000,000 and 32,000,000 tons. Paper consumption in 1955 
amounted to 34,526,000 tons, and during that year 5,500,000 tons 


were imported and 845,000 tons were exported. The prediction 
| for paperboard production in 1956 was 14,900,000 tons. 

_ The per capita consumption of paper reached a high of 418 lb. 
sat the end of 1955. Thirty new paper machines were scheduled 
/ to come into production in 1956, which would add about 1,700,- 
¢ 000 tons to the annual capacity. Pulpwood consumption was ex- 
j pected to amount to 36,160,851 cords in 1956, while wood pulp 


Table Il_—U.S. Paper Production 


| (In short tons) 
Grade 


1940 1945 1950 1955 

NNewsprint . 2. . 1,056,304 725,475 1,013,346 1,458,373 
3 Book and 
groundwood 2,205,876 2,137,041 3,302,861 3,870,929 
ike , BRE kali ZOD;7OS 1,000,794 1,198,547 1,453,843 
Wrapping (coarse) 2,500,818 2,403,182 3,285,635 3,715,783 
[Tissue and sanitary . 733,894 980,788 1,373,550 1,685,220 
Building papers 682,460 883,259 1,424,633 1,519,662 
J Other paper : 189,530 326,690 467,593 642,348 
Container board . 3,434,834 4,131,107 5,646,433 7,550,000 
|Folding boxboard 1,416,452 2,092,344 2,368,010 2,644,000 
Setup boxboard . 898,549 721,087 641,345 781,000 
3|Building boards . 179,443 894,830 1,258,620 1,650,000 
(Other boards . . . 449,796 1,074,368 2,396,649 2,926,000 
Total ok 14,483,709 17,370,965 24,377,222 29,897,158 
Table !ll_—U.S. Wood Pulp Production 
(In short tons) 
Unbleached Bleached Total Ground- All 
{Year Sulphite  Sulphite Sulphate wood Soda Others Total 


1935... 634,947 944,620 1,467,749 1,355,819 485,162 144,002 5,032,299 
[1940 ... 995,700 1,612,089 3,747,992 1,632,727 532,387 438,664 8,959,559 
11945 815,909 1,543,762 4,471,875 2,386,859 429,757 518,978 10,167,140 
11948 901.814 1,909,402 6,013,696 2,175,107 509,864 1,362,409 12,872,292 
\1950.. 744,493 2,111,332 7,508,376 2,220,795 522,990 1,719,166 14,827,152 
11953 593,958 1,728,648 9,444,816 2,342,929 427,546 2,999,398 17,537,295 
11955 643,826 1,909,006 10,921,909 2,704,455 440,454 2,852,000 19,471,650 


capacity was expected to reach 20,197,000 tons during the year. 
Canada.—The production of paper in Canada in 1955 was 
yabout 7,200,000 tons, of which 6,190,647 tons were newsprint. 
‘Pulpwood consumption was 12,500,000 cords, compared with 
912,475,600 cords in 1954. In 1955, 5,070,211 tons of newsprint 
were exported to the United States and 734,902 tons to overseas 
>countries. Per capita consumption of paper was 280 Ib. There 
}) were 96 paper mills and 34 wood pulp mills in 1956, and 80% of 
} the paper production was being exported. 


Table IV.—Canadian Paper and Paperboard Production 
(In short tons) 


Kind 1950 1952 1954 1955 
Ni Fintiss °¢ « 5,318,988 5,687,051 5,984,207 6,190,647 
sagok and fine paper. 214,097 253,000 294,197 321,041 
’Wrapping. . .- + 222,840 224,000 246,197 258,390 
->Paperboard... .« 876,894 684,000 738,248 788,236 
“WrOther papers. . . « 179,216 272,000 378,798 400,292 
Motaiies vel c sie 6 6,812,035 7,120,051 7,641,647 Zeolivglion 

Table V.—Canadian Wood Pulp Production 
(In short tons) 
hed Unbleached 

Year aa "sulphite Sulphate All Others Groundwood Total 
wile, He 74,157 644,820 236,536 20,887 2,563,711 3,840,111 
1940 : her wiwe 343°987 936,558 371,569 133,164 3,305,484 5,290,762 
11945 : ee mO0 S929 1,039;7.52 478,740 140,470 3,341,920 pee 

11950 . 760,769 1,450,104 1,053,588 297,750 4,910,803 8,473,01 

11955... 2 21,057,483 1,738,413 1,440,384 201,972 5,429,162 9,867,414 


| United Kingdom.—The production of paper and paperboard 
“)in 1955 amounted to 3,646,960 long tons. There were 1,416,860 
‘tons imported and 334,600 tons exported. The per capita con- 
‘ sumption for the year was 187 lb. Production of esparto papers 
‘increased from 268,705 tons in 1954 to 282,871 tons In 1955. The 


PAPUA-NEW GUINEA—PARAGUAY 


Table I.—U.S. Production and Consumption of Paper, Wood Pulp and Pulpwood 


Paper and Paperboard Wood Pulp 

(short tons) (short tons) 
Yeor Production Consumption Production Consumption 
1 FS ey PAR ioe Cle Cee 9,182,204 10,590,090 3,962,217 5,590,304 
oie We tonte ve, cto ee 9,381,840 11,403,850 4,409,344 6,005,713 
courte ioc fet eh elise! cig © 105506195 12,490,886 5,032,299 6,877,869 
One itcle hele willie et) ote 14489709, 16,620,632 8,959,559 9,781,739 
HPSS. 2 ee we  ~«(17,370,965 19,665,487 10,167,140 10,825,412 
BROOM ue rcireis) ee «2453775222 29,013,060 14,827,152 16,483,201 
Wess . 6 6 8 eos + + 29,896,748 34,526,162 20,827,562 20,659,000 
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total consumption of wood pulp 


Receipts of Pulpwood increased from 1,834,000 tons 


(cords) 

Domestic Imported Total in 1954 to slightly more than 
5,005,445 1,088,376 6,093,821 t : h 
5,896,446 826.320 6,722,766  23000,000 tons in 1955. The 
6,590,942 1,037,332 7,628,274 supply and demand situation 
12,307,138 1,435,820 13,742,958 noe . 

15,245,000 1,729,000 16,974,000  ‘Telative to newsprint was ex- 
20,702,000 1,834,000 22,536,000 ected to b 1 i 
30,894,000 1,928,000 32,822,000 P toobeteuised balan gamer 


1958-59. 


ENCYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA Firms.—Paper (1946). 
Pa ua-New Guinea The territory of Papua and the trust 
p « territory of New Guinea, occupying 
the southeast and northeast quarters respectively of the island 
of New Guinea, are administered with dependent islands as one 


area by Australia. Areas and populations are: 
Population (1954 census) 


(R. G. M.) 


. Area Non- 
Territory (sq.mi.) Native native* 
Papuat Sao ONtniceowr eGo 0 Aa 86.5 90,540 488,396 6,313 
NewiGuinedieee: tae a moncala te Har eee 70,050 1,035,283 11,442 
Islands included in trust territory) . ..... 23,000 171,466 f 
TROLGI saree cute Steti-ga cies Lins ouuct is) ret aaamece 183,590 1,695,145 17,755 


Native population, Papuan and (especially in Bismarcks, Solo- 
mons and coastal New Guinea) Melanesian; Negrito and Micro- 
nesian minorities. Religion: pagan with Christian minorities. 
Capital of joint administration, Port Moresby (pop. about 13,- 
800). Administrator in 1956, Brig. D. M. Cleland. 

History.—As a result of intensified patrolling during the past 
six years the administration had reached all parts of Papua and 
New Guinea. Only a little more than 25,000 sq.mi. of the country 
remained outside full administrative control and it was expected 
that the whole of the territory would be under control by the 
end of 1959. The political development of the indigenous people 
was heing fostered through the system of local government coun- 
cils. 

Progress in the economy of the territory was reflected in the 
increasing volume and value of the production and exports of 
local products. Timber production was greatly increased, more 
than 55,000,000 super feet of logs being produced in 1955-56 (in 
1954 a modern plywood factory with an annual capacity of 48,- 
000,000 sq.ft. of plywood had been opened at Bulolo). Cocoa and 
coffee planting and production also was increasing. The internal 
revenue of the territory is supplemented by an annual grant from 
the Australian government (£8,443,823 for 1955-56). 

(R. R. My.) 


Education.—(1954) Papua: Administration schools 33, pupils 1,875; 
mission schools 817, pupils 43,261. New Guinea: Administration schools 
79, pupils 4,495; mission schools 2,773, pupils 88,492. 

Production.—Papua (metric tons): rubber (exports, 1955) 3,700, (1954) 
3,500; copra and coconut oil (exports, copra equivalent, 1954) 11,700; 
copra (1953) $8,800; coconut vil (1955) 6,500, (1954) 7,500; sawn hard- 
wood (1954) 20,000 cu.m. New Guinea (metric tons): copra (1954) 71,- 
780, oil equivalent (June 1954-55) 10,215; cocoa beans (1954) 713; gold 
mined (1954) 90,857 0z.; sawn hardwood (1954) 123,000 cu.m. 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: Australian pound used throughout 
Papua-New Guinea (£4A1=U.S. $2.20). Papua (1954): revenue £A3,- 
296,593; expenditure £A3,240,309. Imports £A5,722,166; exports (in- 
cluding exports not of local origin) £A1,921,162, including copra £A883,- 
814, rubber £A6x12,788, desiccated coconut £A27,211. Main sources of 
imports: Australia 73%, U.K. 7.3%, US. 7.3%; main destination of ex- 
ports: Australia. New Guinea: revenue (1953-54) £A5,094,789 (Australian 
government grant £A3,103,076); expenditure £A5,094,789. Total imports 
£A9,444,628; exports (including exports not of local origin) £A9,192,II0. 
Principal exports: copra £A5,031,676; gold £A1,409,480; coconut products 
£A1,503,861; cocoa beans £A245,950; shell £A170,321; timber £A93,313- 
Principal imports: foodstuffs £A2,701,257; machinery and metal manufac- 
tures £A2,857,.755; Clothing and textiles £A969,038. 


This landlocked republic in central South America 
Paraguay. is bounded north and east by Brazil, north and 
west by Bolivia and south by Argentina. Area: 157,047 Sq.m1., of 


which 95,338 sq.mi. constitutes the sparsely populated Chaco, 
while the 61,709 sq.mi. lying cast of the Paraguay river contains 
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95% of the population. Pop.: (1950 census) 1,408,400; (1956 
est.) 1,601,000. The people are a homogeneous amalgam of Span- 
ish and Guarani stock, with some Portuguese and Italian, which 
has developed into a racial type. Official language: Spanish. The 
Guarani tongue has survived more than the blood, but is sec- 
ondary and recessive. Capital and chief centre: Asunci6n, pop. 
(1950) 201,340. Other large cities (1950 census): Villarrica 
14,680, Concepcidn 14,640, Encarnacién 13,321. Official religion: 
Roman Catholic. President in 1956: Gen. Alfredo Stroessner, also 
commander of the armed forces. 

History.—The termination of the Juan Peron regime in Argen- 
tina in the autumn of 1955 strongly affected Paraguay, whose 
economy was geared to Argentina’s and whose army officers had 
Peronist proclivities. The powerful Central Bank hoped for a 
Peron restoration which would again mean trade and financial 
advantages. In Dec. 1955 the younger officers at Campo Grande 
staged a revolt. The loyalty of the senior officers enabled Presi- 
dent Stroessner to suppress the movement, and he dealt mildly 
with the defectors. In Jan. 1956 he appointed a new head of the 
Central Bank, and called in a panel from the International Mone- 
tary fund to reform and simplify the currency and the commer- 
cial system. The results were somewhat favourable to production 
and many of the exports, but increased the consumer prices of 
imports and local products. The outlawed Liberal party, hoping 
that the diminution of Peronist tendencies might give a political 
opening, took advantage of consumer unrest to incite student 
riots in May. There was a minor reshuffling of the cabinet and 
the administration remained unchallenged during the summer. 

Brazil showed increased friendliness by signing four agree- 
ments in January to release Paraguayan funds accumulated 
against prior Brazilian loans, to take steps for actual construction 
of the Paraguayan highway to south Brazil, to plan an interna- 
tional bridge at Iguassu and to make practical studies for joint 
hydroelectric development of the Upper Parana river. The 
United States renewed its Foreign Operations mission and tech- 
nical assistance agreements, and in April agreed to deliver $3,- 
000,000 of farm surplus foodstuffs, to be paid in guaranies which 
in turn would be loaned to Paraguay for economic development. 
Trade pacts were maintained with West Germany, Italy, 
Hungary, Poland and Uruguay; and reciprocity with Bolivia was 
expanded. Paraguay approved the Pan American Postal Union 
agreement of 1955 as well as the convention creating the Inter- 
national Finance corporation. 


Education—In 1953 there were 1,794 elementary schools with 252,393 
pupils, 87 secondary schools with 13,420 pupils and the national university 
with 2,100 pupils. Vocational and normal schools, with U.S. aid, and reli- 
gious secondary schools increased strongly. The national budget in 1956 
provided 127,500,000 guaranies for education. 


Finance.—The monetary unity is the guarani, whose parity was reduced 
in March 1956 from 21 to 60 guaranies per U-S. dollar. The intricate sys- 
tem for controlling trade by differential exchange rates was abolished, and 
imports and exports in general moved at parity. Control by licences was 
continued, and exchange reserves were built up to $4,000,000 by midyear. 
The national revenues in 1955 were 862,800,000 guaranies, and expendi- 
tures 871,100,000 guaranies. The 1956 budget contemplated receipts at 
I,159,100,000 guaranies, and expenditures at 1,127,200,000. The internal 
public debt Jan. 1, 1956, was 270,700,000 guaranies, and the external debt 
$9,304,536, both showing reductions. Money in circulation June 30, 1956, 
was 860,000,000 guaranies, and demand deposits 590,000,000 guaranies, 
The reserves of the Central Bank were $12,243,000 of which $6,263,000 
were in Argentine-convention dollars partly available. Bank credit Jan. Ts 
1956, WaS 2,347,700,000 guaranies, compared with 1,435,600,000 guara- 
nies a year earlier. Asuncion’s three foreign branch banks, Argentine, Bra- 
zilian and British, held about 8% of this credit. ‘ 


_Communications.—The British controlled Paraguay Central has 296 mi. 
of railway from Asuncién to Encarnacion, and in 1954 Carried 2,000,000 
passengers and 150,000 tons of freight. Quebracho and timber companies 
have 404 mi. of small railway outlets, with heavy traffic. All-weather high- 
ways total 628 mi., and seasonal or ox-cart roads have about 4,000 mi 
Automobiles, trucks and buses number about 5,100. A much needed trans- 
Chaco road was in active construction in 1956. Bids were opened in 1956 
for a hydraulic dredge to keep the upper Paran4 river open longer a 
low water years, as traffic was light in 1955. The number of telephones 
was 6,500, all government-operated, with both land-line and radio- 
telephone circuits to Argentina. There were 3,500 mi. of telegraphs, mainly 
state owned, with radio telegraph connection to nearby countries There 
were ten small radio stations and 40,000 radio sets. i 
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Trade.—Exports in 1955 were valued at $35,097,000 and imports at 
$28,955,000; and the first half of 1956 showed good increases. Timber ex- 
ports were down to $13,038,000 in 1955 because of low river levels and 
Argentine policies. Quebracho exports were $5,628,000, cotton $5,499,000, 
meat products $2,324,000 and oleaginous products $1,939,000. Other ex- 
ports were hides, yerba maté, essential oils and tobacco, Leading imports 
were breadstuffs, petroleum products, machinery, vehicles, textiles, paper, 
chemicals and drugs. The leading destinations of exports and sources of 
imports, by countries and percentages, were as shown in the table. 


Per Per Per Per 
cent cent cent cent 

Countries exports imports Countries exports imports 
Argentinas «t << ss 45.7 43.4 Netherlands. . .. . 4.1 KB 
United States... - 18.0 1359 Uruguay i cyieuesn 2.8 1.5 
United Kingdom . : 9.5 7.0 ic Boer ee 2.3 4.5 
Germany (West). . - 4.7 4.7 Balgtumy ai leefetesy ate Uc. 0.6 


Agriculture.—Cotton is the largest cash crop, and in 1955-56 fell to 
10,000 tons (50,000 bales), 30% less than the previous season. Sugar 
production rose to 20,000 tons, making the country almost self-sufficient. 
Tobacco, about 9,000 tons, was superior in quality. The rice crop of 17,- 
ooo tons was normal. The other leading crops, maize, mandioca, cowpeas, 
yams and peanuts, were hard hit by the drought and unprecedented freezes 
in 1955. Cattle decreased in 1955 to about 3,500,000, but the reopening 
in 1956 of a large packing plant to slaughter 60,000 head gave stimulation 
to the industry. 

Manvfactures.—The industrial index, based on 1946 as i100, stood at 
104 early in 1955 and showed no subsequent rise. Typical leading manu- 
factures in 1952 or 1953 Were: flour 50,000 tons, cotton 15,500,000 yd., 
quebracho 35,000 tons, sugar 23,000 tons, yerba maté 12,000 tons and 
liquors 19,080,000 1. Other important manufactures were leather, glass and 
ceramics, soap, essential and vegetable oils, alcohol, tobacco products, 
shoes, pharmaceuticals, brushes, lace and printed matter. 

Mines and Forests.—Paraguay has virtually no metals, petroleum or coal. 
Its cement plant at Valle Mi brought capacity in 1956 to 30,000 bbl. per 
month, enough for current needs. Brick and tile in 1953 were 48,000,000 
units, cobbles and rock 50,000 tons and lime 12,000 tons. Logs and beams 
exported in 1953 were 160,000 tons, and lumber output 19,000 tons, both 
hardwoods and semihardwoods. (W.! Fr.) 


Parents and Teachers, National Congress of: sce So- 
CIETIES AND AssocrATIONS, U.S. 


Capital and largest city of France, Paris had a popu- 
lation according to the 1954 census of 2,850,189. Presi- 


Paris. 


dents of the municipal council in 1956: Jacques Féron and (from 
June 18) Pierre Ruais. : 

The ordinary budget for Paris, adopted on Jan. 26, 1956, 
amounted to 76,818,000,000 fr., and the cost-of-living index 


s 


Se 
es of bread during 


PARIS “BREAD LINE,’’ housewives waiting to obtain ee 
a general strike by bakers in the French capital in 1956 


slowly increased, as compared with that for 1955. The municipal 
council was preoccupied with the housing crisis which persisted 
in spite of new buildings. It was estimated that about 500,000 
houses were needed in the Paris area, The housing situation was 
eo by the fact that an annual average of 60,000 persons 
jentered Paris, many being French persons who had left North 
\Africa because of the troubles there. The rebuilding of the Rond- 
\Point de la Défense began; on June 19 the first stone was laid 
‘\for the Palais du Centre National des Industries et des Tech- 
niques. The reopening of the schools on Oct. 1 once more posed 
|the grave problem of the lack of accommodations: the primary 
jschools of Paris and the Seine département received 30,000 more 
{pupils in 1956 than in 1955. In Paris 300 new classes were started, 
and 600 were started in the Seine area. Motor traffic continued 
{to increase; the subway in the Place de |’Alma was opened at 
ithe beginning of October for the inauguration of the motor show. 
The lighting was improved, particularly in the Avenue des 
BChamps-Elysées and the Avenue de l’Opéra. 

i | During Jan. 29-31, 1956, ceremonies took place to link Paris 
‘and Rome. There was a corresponding linking of the Avenue de 
VOpéra with the Via Frattina in Rome; during June 12-16 the 
®public was invited to identify in the shop windows of the Avenue 
de VOpéra a typical Italian object, and the winner obtained a 
free trip to Rome. The annual shop-window competition took 
blace in the Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré in the fortnight be- 
ginning May 29. The theme in 1956 was “Celebrities of Paris, 
Past and Present.”” Among the figures shown were Ste. Genevieve 
Biliscovering Paris in 452, Louis XIV, Madame de Sévigné, the 
‘omte d’Orsay, the beautiful Otéro, Marcel Proust and the 
ratellini clowns. Some new streets were named on Jan. 22 com- 
emorating Gérard de Nerval, the actress Julia Bartet and the 
writers J. H. Rosny (the elder) and Henri Duvernois. Two his- 
jorical houses were no longer endowed, the Hotel d’Aumont in 
the Rue de Jouy, and, near the Avenue de l’Opéra, the Hotel 
iVentadour, which had been refused funds by the minister of 
nance. (A. Pr.) 
ENcCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—France (1955); France and Its 


STAN, 
During the fiscal year end- 


Jatents and Trade-Marks. 5.2 ane yo, 1036, the 
United States patent office granted 43,798 patents, including 
204 for designs, 88 for plants and 141 reissues. This was 11,490 
nere than the number issued in 1955. 

) Although applications for patents continued to be filed at a 
igh rate, the total of 81,055 represented a decrease of 3,178 from 
‘Whe preceding fiscal year. The total number of patent applica- 
Yiions pending on June 30, 1956, was approximately 218,000, of 
Wehich about 122,000 were awaiting action by the office, the 
‘ hemainder being under rejection awaiting response by applicants, 
hr in interference or appeal proceedings. 

| The largest number of trade-marks ever registered in a single 
hear, 21,613, added to 3,315 renewals, established a record figure 
br registrations and renewals, 24,928. This was an increase of 
_)),,231 over the 1955 figure. On June 30, 1956, approximately 19,- 
78 applications for registration, renewal and republication were 
vending, of which 10,428, or slightly more than half, were pend- 
jag before the examiners. 

} By June 30, 1956, the patent office had granted more than 
i +750,000 patents since the consecutive numbering system began 


41 1836. Complete classified and numerical sets of United States 
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patents are available for the use of the public in the patent office 
search room. Information concerning the patents issued each 
week is contained in the Official Gazette of the United States 
patent office, which is available for reference in approximately 
340 of the more than 550 government depository libraries in 
nearly every state of the United States. Copies of patents may 
be seen in 22 libraries in the country. Printed copies of patents 
are sold for 25 cents each, designs and trade-marks for 10 cents 
each, 

During the 1956 fiscal year the patent office distributed more 
than 7,500,000 copies of United States patents and trade-marks, 
selling nearly 4,500,000 copies to the public, depositing about 
900,000 in libraries throughout the United States and shipping 
more than 1,500,000 to foreign countries under exchange agree- 
ments. 

The patent office developed an eight-year program for reduc- 
ing the backlog of pending applications and for reducing the 
average time required for an application to eventuate into a 
patent. This program was set forth in a pamphlet, “The United 
States Patent Office, What It Is, How It Functions, What It 
Needs,” published in 1955. 

To further a program for retrieving technical and scientific in- 
formation, the patent office established a new organization unit 
known as the office of research and development. This group, in 
collaboration with the national bureau of standards, devoted full 
attention to this problem pursuant to the recommendations of 
the Vannevar Bush committee on the Application of Machines 
to Patent Office Operations. 

A revised edition of the trade-mark rule booklet, which had 
been out of print for more than a year, was issued under date 
of June 1956, with a new title “Trademark Rules of Practice of 
the U.S. Patent Office.” A new edition of the “Rules of Practice 
of the United States Patent Office in Patent Cases” was published 
in Sept. 1955. 

Net receipts for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, were 
the highest in history, $6,547,469. Obligations incurred under 
all patent office appropriations amounted to $14,471,723, com- 
pared with $11,629,317 for the preceding year. (R.C. W.) 


ENCYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Draftsmen of Dreams (1955). 
Peaches: see FRvIr. 


The U.S. 1956 crop of picked and threshed peanuts 
Peanuts. was a small one of 1,488,575,000 lb., 5% less than 
the 1,564,530,000 Ib. of 1955 and 18% below the 1945-54 aver- 
age. A total of 1,509,000 ac. were indicated for harvest (as com- 
pared with a final official acreage allotment of 1,650,342 ac.), 
10% below the 1,691,000 ac. of 1955 and far below the 2,387,000 
ac. average for the previous decade. The indicated average yield 
of 986 lb. per acre was high as compared with 925 lb. in 1955 
and 790 lb. for 1945-54. 


U.S. Peanut Production by Leading States 
(In thousands of pounds) 


Indicated Average 

State 1956 1955 1945-54 

Georgians s2G ce Tk ciliata © 557,925 513,240 608,353 
Nash Caroling 5 a rae 294,000 204,250 286,900 
VirginiG- dase) wi elislfs «ils 213,500 180,960 206,466 
Alcbamalep tana Ws) osleae. suite 203,775 213,750 258,706 
TOKGSHs Srieotre! atte le a4 is 88,550 239,235 252,600 
Flotid@ls) sa saute cep hme, eke 61,600 61,500 58,650 
Oklahoma . 2. 2. s+ ee ee « 46,125 128,640 106,218 


Peanut acreage allocation for 1956, as in 1954, was set at the 
minimum permitted by law of 1,610,000 ac. as compared with 
1,731,000 ac. in 1955. However, the large kernel Virginia and 
Valencia types were in short supply, hence an additional 4o,- 
000 ac. were subsequently allocated to those types, mostly grown 
in Virginia and North Carolina. Production of that area was 
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510,050,000 lb. as compared with 388,060,000 Ib. in 1955 and a 
1945-54 average of 496,499,000 lb. 

Other peanut types, mostly used for oil, were not in short 
supply and acreage allotments were held at the minimum. The 
southeast area produced 836,050,000 Ib. as compared with 800,- 
540,000 lb. in 1955 and the 942,772,000 Ib. average for 1945- 
54. The southwest area, hard hit by drought, produced only 
142,475,000 lb. as compared with 375,930,000 Ib. in 1955 and 
370,279,000 lb. average for 1945-54. 

As one of the six basic crops, peanut acreage allotted for 1956, 
except that for production of the Virginia and Valencia type pea- 
nuts, was eligible for participation in the acreage reserve phase 
of the soil bank at the rate of 3 cents per pound for the yield 
which would have been obtained from the diverted acreage. 
Participation was on a limited scale except in Texas and Okla- 
homa. 

U.S. consumption of peanuts (shelled) in 1956 was indicated 
at 4.7 Ib. per capita, 9% above 1955 and pre-World War II. 

Early indications were for a new record world crop of 12,788,- 
500 tons, as compared with the previous (1955) record of 12,- 
516,500 tons and approximately double the prewar average. 
About 34,325,000 ac. were devoted to this warm climate crop. 
India produced 4,700,000 tons, China 2,700,000 tons, French 
West Africa 950,000 tons, Nigeria and the Cameroons 900,000 
tons, and the U.S. 744,300 tons. Argentina, an exporter, was in- 
dicated for 177,500 tons, second only to its record 187,100 tons 
of 1954. Qe K Ra) 


Pears: see Fruit. 


Pearson, Lester Bowles (ici. ana sederal canine 
’ tician and federal cabinet 
minister, was born on April 23 in Toronto, Ont. He was educated 
at collegiate institutes in Toronto, Peterborough and Hamilton, 
Ont., at Victoria college, the University of Toronto, and at St. 
John’s college, Oxford university. In 1923 he joined the staff 
of the University of Toronto as lecturer in history, later becom- 
ing assistant professor. 

In 1928 he entered the department of external affairs as first 
secretary and served in Ottawa until 1935, though special mis- 
sions took him to Washington, D.C., London, The Hague, Geneva 
and throughout Canada. In 1935 he was appointed to the office 
of the high commissioner for Canada in London, Eng., and later 
became secretary of that office, remaining until 1941 when he 
was recalled to Ottawa to become assistant under-secretary of 
state for external affairs. After several other posts, in Jan. 1945 
he was named Canadian ambassador to the United States, but 
in Sept. 1946 he returned to Ottawa as undersecretary of state 
for external affairs, becoming secretary of state for external af- 
fairs in the federal cabinet in Sept. 1948. Elected to the house of 
commons for Algoma East, Ont., in Oct. 1948, he was re-elected 
in 1949 and 1953. 

In March 1956 Pearson attended a meeting of the presidents 
of the United States and Mexico and the prime minister of 
Canada at White Sulphur Springs, W.Va. In May he acted for 
Canada at the ministerial meeting of the North Atlantic council, 
Paris, Fr., and was named a member of the “committee of three” 
to “advise on ways and means to improve and extend NATO 
co-operation in nonmilitary fields and to develop greater unity 
within the Atlantic community.” He attended the meeting of the 
NATO committee of three in Paris in June, and the Common- 
wealth prime ministers’ conference in London in July. His book 
Democracy in World Politics was published in 1956. 

(M. EyS3) 


Pecans: see Nuts. 


PEARS—PENNSYLVANIA 


» A middle Atlantic state and one of the 13 
Pennsylvanla. original states of the union, the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania is popularly known as the “Keystone 
state.” Area: 45,333 sq.mi., including 288 sq.mi. of inland waters. 
Pop.: (U.S. census, 1950) 10,498,012; (July 1, 1956, provi- 
sional est.) 10,964,000. Capital: Harrisburg, pop. (1950) 89,554. 
Other cities with population greater than 75,000 in 1950: Phila- 
delphia, 2,071,605; Pittsburgh, 676,806; Erie, 130,803; Scranton. 
125,536; Reading, 109,320; Allentown, 106,756; Altoona, 77,- 
177; Wilkes-Barre, 76,826. The urban population in 1950 num- 
bered 7,403,036 and the rural 3,094,976. 

History.—In 1955, in order to solve the fiscal problem of the 
state, the legislature passed a 3% sales tax. Gov. George M. 
Leader, the first Democrat in 20 years to hold the gubernatorial 
office, was faced with a legislative fight which prolonged the 
session until May 22, 1956. 

Major elements of Leader’s promised 1954 campaign program 
which were passed included: (1) reorganization of the duplica- 
tive and unco-ordinated administrative agencies and departments 
of the executive arm; (2) resuscitation of distressed areas of 
the state with a Pennsylvania industrial development authority; 
(3) establishment of an urban redevelopment program; (4) ex- 
pansion of the welfare services in the field of mental health. 
with the appointment of the first mental health director in the 
state’s history and a $42,000,000 program for mental health. 
and the building of three 1,000-bed hospitals for retarded chil- 
dren; (5) provision for the largest single school construction 
program in the history of the nation ($500,000,000) and for 
the training and guidance of physically and mentally handicapped 
children; (6) provision of a new system of penalties to decrease 
highway fatalities in the state; (7) inauguration of a new concept 
in meeting the problems of juvenile delinquency by providing 
among other things, mobile forestry camps for juvenile delin- 
quents. 

The state’s chief elective officials in 1956 were: George M. 
Leader (Dem.), governor; Roy E. Furman (Dem.), lieutenant 
governor; Genevieve Blatt (Dem.), secretary of internal affairs: 
Charles R. Barber (Rep.), auditor general; Weldon B. Heyburn 
(Rep.), state treasurer. 

In the general election, Nov. 6, 1956, the Pennsylvania voters 
by a substantial majority gave the state’s 32 electoral votes te 
Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower. However, Joseph Sill Clark, Jr 
(Dem.), former mayor of Philadelphia, defeated Sen. James 
Henderson Duff (Rep.) for a seat in the U.S. senate, by a small 
margin. The state fiscal offices were won by Republicans. For 
state treasurer (term beginning May 1957), Robert Kent de- 
feated James Knox, and for auditor general, Charles Smith de- 
feated Francis Smith. 


Education.—Statistics for 1956-57 showed a net enrolment of 1,831,926 
pupils, including 104,271 in kindergarten, 1,053,871 in the elementary 
division apart from kindergarten, and 673,787 in secondary school. During 
1954-55 there were 1,488 kindergarten teachers, 32,322 elementary teach: 
ers and 26,200 secondary or high school teachers; 1,177 elementary prin- 
cipals, 944 secondary school principals, 634 supervising principals and 99§ 
supervisors. The state administration estimated that 50.38% of its total 
1955-57 biennial general fund budget, or $623,462,352, would be expendec 
upon public education. In 1956 Pennsylvania had 123 institutions of higher 
education; colleges and universities numbered 84. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
In the first six months of 1956 expenditures by the department of public 
assistance reached $61,059,000, including $35,312,000 of state funds ane 
$25,747,000 of federal funds. The assistance rolls contained an average 
of 133,919 cases, including 53,067 cases of old-age assistance, 28,402 
cases receiving aid to dependent children, 23,078 general assistance cases 
16,599 blind pensioners and 12,773 cases receiving aid for the permanently 
and totally disabled. An appropriation of $15,400,000 was approved foi 
the 1955-57 biennium. The budget of the mental rehabilitation program 
involving 22 institutions with approximately 49,000 mental patients an 
including general operations, salaries and expenses and monies for the 
Council for the Blind, totalled $143,550,000. 

Transportation.— Of the 100,695 mi. of highways in Pennsylvania ir 
1954, 41,080 mi. were in the state highway system under the supervision 0! 
the department of highways. Included in this total were 637 mi. in the cities 
of Pennsylvania and 2,370 mi. in the boroughs. The Pennsylvania Turn: 
pike, by 1955 consisting of 360 mi. of highway operated by the Pennsyl- 
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( Ohio state line. There 
| Pennsylvania in 1953. 
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vania Turnpike commission, now stretched from the Delaware river to the 


were 11,136.24 mi. of railroads in operation in 


Banking and Finance.—As of Dec. 31, 1 . institut 
operated under state charters, with total Sever ye ae oe 
There were 804 insured commercial banks, of which 522 were national 
banks, 93 were state banks with membership in the federal reserve system 
and 189 were state banks not members of the federal reserve system. Seven 
insured mutual savings banks also functioned in the state. The total assets 
and liabilities of insured commercial banks in Pennsylvania on Dec, 31 
1955, were $13,918,094,000. The number of depositors in all state banking 
institutions was 4,902,718. As of Dec. 31, 1955, 724 building and loan 
associations with assets of $1,012,442,697.70 were operating in the com- 
monwealth. 

The total 1955—57 appropriations proposed by the state administration 
to the Pennsylvania general assembly from the general fund amounted to 
$1,312,197,463. Appropriations and allocations from the motor licence 
fund from 1955-57 were estimated at $4094,165,656. The gross bonded 
debt of the commonwealth as of Sept. 1, 1954, stood at $415,150,000. 

Agriculture.—In 1955 the commonwealth had 128,887 farms. The farms 


of Pennsylvania covered 13,162,093 ac., 45.7% of the total land area. In 
(1955 Pennsylvania ranked 14th in total cash income from farm marketings, 


Table !.— Principal Crops of Pennsylvania 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
Pb, ieee wis os octet Sof. « §68'692,000 61,364,000 61,501,000 
Mmibar bus ree. bot. se) ers 2. 115,903,000 15,964,000 19,832,000 
Gira EDU. 6) os je, e = « « 0 se « 30,303,000 33,306,000 26,509,000 
BEByOU Stns aien sta sasite-s 1.9,500;000 9,065,000 5,492,000 
PUR oe cores, gio so ssnasie a6 598,000 484,000 286,000 
oybeans, bu. . . =f liar DR is 529,000 440,000 400,000 
Alfalfa hay, tons Prete soe & hl ,O20,000 1,350,000 794,000 
Clover and timothy hay, tons . . 1,997,000 1,790,000 2,513,000 
Mifhiaystonsiestis. 5) er es 5 209 3,811,000 3,306,000 3,483,000 
ERKHOSS, CW. « sh cle 0s ww we @ 8,275,000 8,410,000 9,898,000 
MEICCONIDs . leuisiieiye, ers ©) 0) «100,150,000 45,725,000 49,660,000 
pples, commercial, bu.. . « « + + 4,370,000 6,500,000 5,945,000 
DPT O0: s ‘aha ss <2 » 6} 2,340,000 2,900,000 2,311,000 
MES ADU. is cs, a) ec 6 ce se) @ « 70,000 140,000 188,000 
herries, sweet, tons . . . 6 2 « « 300 1,300 1,090 
herries, sour, tons . Behe 6,500 13,000 7,260 
Fapes, tons . . + « + « © © « « 26,200 24,000 17,900 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


agricultural earnings. Thirty-three per cent was de- 


jrived from dairy products, while 25% was obtained from poultry and eggs. 


q 
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Phe income from all livestock and poultry amounted to $559,.706,000, or 
i of the total farm cash income. The value of fruits and crops totalled 


$174,807,000. 


Table ll.—Principal Industries of Pennsylvania 


Value Value 
added by added by 

Salaries manu- manu- 

All em- and wages, facture, facture, 

ployees, 1954 (in 1954 1953 

1954 000s) (in 000s) (in 000s) 
“ged and kindred products 113,852 $418,747 $826,260 $ 687,657 
“obacco manvfactures 16,363 38,993 76,305 84,528 
~extile mill products .. .. . 102,672 324,650 508,753 601,187 
fSpporel and related products . 155,589 370,678 538,109 556,504 
zeniture and fixtures Sok ac 22,942 77 403 122,454 137,750 
vip, paper and products .. . 37,434 153,440 297,806 305,523 
+*einting and publishing industries . 61,836 275,881 469,444 423,212 
ik-hemicals and allied products . 45,182 200,220 509,249 547,461 
eiroleum and coal products 25,914 125,935 292,809 323,709 
Ntvober products oe 13,388 56,865 124,442 159,363 
‘eether and leather products 30,626 82,401 122,718 131,522 
betone, clay and glass products . 64,729 260,853 497,471 509,080 
‘frimary metal industries 240,485 1,077,368 1,781,373 2,303,385 
yabricated metal products 107,381 457,685 773,463 814,143 
Machinery (except electrical) 134,618 609,478 1,086,898 1,029,488 
lectrical machinery A 102,680 428,484 885,341 1,064,844 
Jiwensportation equipment. . . « 64,219 312,111 501,335 583,636 
‘sistruments and related products . 25,492 107,659 181,961 202,125 
Miscellaneous manufactures 45,387 168,903 284,373 248,943 


i Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufactures, preliminary report, 


Table IIll.—Mineral Production of Pennsylvania 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1954t 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Bimesrat re, aS $1,121,622,000 $926,280,0008 
tement (bbl) . . . . - 42,094,000 114,003,000 43,068,000 117,912,000 
weg se. ss.) 8,575,000 9,988,000 3,524,000 10,243,000 
lsoal, anthracite . . . . 30,949,000 299,140,000 29,083,000 247,870,000 
Kvoal, bituminous . . . . 93,331,000 516,490,000 72,010,000 378,659,000 
Rimi)... 0: 564,000 } 517,000 F 
Hoke® . . . . . 23,383,000 324,003,000 15,998,000 238,080,000 
bopper th, Safle 3,000 1,737,000 3,000 1,929,000 
erroalloys*. . 2. ee 661,000 163,485,000 473,000 110,932,000 
Bioware edhe te foc ee) 11;,1.43,000 : 793,000 ; 
20'504.000 1,039,286,000 14,652,000 740,221,000 
bion, pig™ « «© «© © © © & iF 5 4 s 

ieee es S02 SY 15335;000 16,010,000 1,082,000 13,206,000 
niatural gas (000 cu.ft.) . 105,558 30,717,000 (145,934 43,634,000 
)\atural gasoline (000 gal.) 2 + 5,000 320,000 
letroleum (bbl.) . + » . 10,649,000 45,680,000 9,107,000 31,150,000 
Miemiand7gravel) . =. 2 14,715,000 20,492,000 14,218,000 20,596,000 
‘vate TINY, A 202,000 4420,000 194,000 4,419,000 
Voonee 2 wt ke. 26,193,000 48,094,000 40,522,000 61,193,000 
wiphuric acid* .. . « 336,000 6,005,000 293,000 —_ 5,577,000 
BUT etalsn c.bivacoui » “ee 14,651,000 et, 10,918,000 


| 


“ *Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 


- ||) Value included with other minerals. 
 ) tPrelimi ‘ 
ia NN  Sabvatas ae adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays and stone. 


§ Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
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1 ording to the records of the state departmer 
labour and industry, the business and industrial Rea Mlick eae one 
commonwealth covered by the Pennsylvania unemployment compensation 
law at the end of 1954 totalled 196,000 concerns, employing an average of 
3,020,808 workers, earning $11,066,855,000 in wages and salaries during 
that year. It was estimated that 20,100 manufacturing companies oper- 
ated during 1954, with 1,470,343 workers engaged in manufacturing getting 
$5,900,940,000 in earnings for these 12 months. By a 1953 estimate, 
Pennsylvania’s industrial establishments produced $24,600,421,000 worth 
of products for the U.S. market. (G. M. Lr.) 

Mineral Production.— Table III shows the tonnage and value of those min- 
erals produced in Pennsylvania in 1953 and 1954 whose value exceeded 
$100,000. In 1954 Pennsylvania ied in production and consumption of coke, 
was first in output of pig iron and steel and in crushed stone, was second 
in output of coal (the only state that produces anthracite coal), fire clay 
and slate, third in lime production and fourth in petroleum asphalt sales 
and in output of selenium. It ranked fourth among the states in value of 
its mineral output, with 6.21% of the US. total. 

ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—wNortheastern 
(1955). 


Manufacturing. Acc 


States, 2nd ed. 


Pension, Old-Age: see Socrat Securrry. See also under 
various states. 

Pensions, Veterans’: sce VETERANS ADMINISTRATION (U.S.). 
Performing Right Societies: sce SocteTms AND Assocta- 
TIONS, U.S.: American Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers. 

Persia: see IRAN. 


Persian Gulf States The following are British-protected 

« Arab sheikhdoms of the Persian gulf 
area. The headquarters of the British political resident, Persian 
gulf, is at Manama, Bahrein. Agent in 1956, Sir Bernard Bur- 
rows. 

Bahrein.—This archipelago lies 20 mi. off the gulf coast of 
Saudi Arabia. Total area, 231 sq.mi.; pop. (1955 est.), 120,000 
(about 50% Shia Moslems). Chief towns (pop., 1955 est.): 
Manama (cap.) 45,000; Muharrek 20,000. Sheikh, Sulman bin 
Hamad al-Khalifah; British political agent in 1956, C. A. Gault. 

Katar (Qatar).—Area, 8,500 sq.mi.; pop. (1985 est.), 35,000. 
Cap., Doha (or Bida). Sheikh, Ali bin Abdullah al-Thani; British 
political agent in 1956, D. C. Carden. 

Kuwait.—Area, 8,000 sq.mi.; pop. (1954 est.), 200,000. Cap., 
Kuwait, pop. (1953 est.), 25,000. Sheikh, Abdullah bin Salim as- 
Subah; British political agent in 1956, G. W. Bell. 

Trucial Sheikhdoms (or Trucial Oman, Trucial Coast).—Abu 
Dhabi, Ajman, Dubai, Fujairah, Ras al-Khaiman, Sharjah and 
Kalba, and Umm al-Kawain sheikhdoms. Total area, 5,792 sq.mi.; 
total pop. (1955 est.), 80,000. Chief towns: Dubai (chief port 
and British political agent’s headquarters) ; Sharjah; Abu Dhabi 
(port). British political agent in 1956, J. P. Tripp. 

History.—The year 1956 was marked by the emergence of 
nationalism and democratic movements in the principalities of 
the Persian gulf. In Kuwait, despite the great wealth from oil and 
the rapid transformation of the country into a welfare state, the 
opposition to the autocratic and mediaeval character of the 
sheikh’s government grew steadily. 

In Bahrein there was an antigovernment and anti-British 
demonstration during the British foreign secretary’s visit early 
in March. Subsequently the reformers were able to express their 
demands in a moderate movement called the Committee of Na- 
tional Union, and the sheikh formed an administrative council 
including civil servants. During the Suez crisis demonstrations in 
favour of Egypt took place in Kuwait, Bahrein and Katar, and 
as a result of the Anglo-French military action against Egypt, 
rioting broke out in Bahrein and the Katar oil pipeline was 
blown up. (E. S. Ax.) 


Production——Oil production in metric tons for recent years was as 
follows: 


Area 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Bahrein. . . «+ + 1,505,000 1,500,000 1,500,000 1,500,000 
Katar ie) om s,s» 3,297,000 4,056,000 4,776,000 5,448,000 
Kuwait®* .... + + 37,637,000 43,284,000 48,575,000 56,018,400 


*Including Kuwait neutral zone. 
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Finance and Trade.—Muscat and Oman.—Monetary units: Indian rupee 
(official) valued at 21 cents U.S.; Maria Theresa dollar (common medium 
of exchange) and (in Dhofur province) half do!’av: in interior generally, 
copper baiza (200 baizas=1 Maria Theresa dollar=about Rs. 2.5) with 
nickel coins for multiples. Foreign trade (1954-55): £2,688,300, exports 
£1,348,250; imports from U.K. (1955) £328,088; re-exports from U.K. 
£2,393; exports to U.K. £21,725. Chief imports: cereals, tea, coffee, sugar, 
tobacco, cotton goods, Chief exports: dates (1955) £612,757, fish and fish 
products £382,747; pomegranates and limes £169,387. 

Kuwait—Monetary unit: Indian rupee. Foreign trade (1954): imports 
£30,000,000, exports £4,000,000. Imports from U.K. (1955) £8,099,303; 
exports to U.K. £125,604,753. Chief exports: petroleum and pearls. 

Bahrein and Katar—Monetary unit: Indian rupee. Foreign trade (in- 
cluding trucial Oman) (1954): Imports £13,400,000. Imports from U.K. 
(1955) £12,521,006; exports to U.K. (1955) £20,947,880. Chief exports: 
petroleum products, rice, pearls. Chief imports (Bahrein): textiles, machin- 
ery, motor vehicles, sugar. 

Trucial Sheikhdoms—Monetary unit: Indian rupee. Foreign trade 
(1954): imports Rs. 28,444,211; exports Rs. 4,638,066. Chief products 
and exports: pearls, dates, dried fish. 


A republic situated on the west coast of South America 
Peru. and bounded on the north by Ecuador and Colombia, on 
the east by Brazil and Bolivia, on the south by Chile and on 
the west by the Pacific ocean, Peru has an area of 506,189 sq.mi. 
The population, 9,396,000 according to a 1955 official estimate, 
is composed approximately of 52% “white” and mestizo and 
46% Indian; there are also some Negro and Asian elements to 
the extent of about 2%. Lima, the capital, has a population (1952 
est.) of 926,400. The population estimates for other major cities 
are: Callao, 104,500; Arequipa, 100,900; Cuzco, 58,400; Tru- 
jillo, 49,600; Iquitos, 44,000; Chiclayo, 41,600; Huancayo, 36,- 
500; Sullana, 28,470; Ica, 27,300; and Piura, 25,600. Language: 
Spanish, although Quechua is still spoken by some of the high- 
land Indians. Religion: predominantly Roman Catholic. Presi- 
dents in 1956, Gen. Manuel Odria until July 28; thereafter 
Manuel Prado y Ugarteche. 

History.—During 1956 Pres. Manuel Odria’s administration 
continued its policy of order and progress. Occasionally prospects 
dimmed for a free and democratic election, but an honest presi- 
dential balloting was held as Odria promised. Although eight 
candidates entered the presidential race, five dropped out in May 
because they either lacked support, anticipated fraud or did not 
wish to divide the vote hopelessly. Among the three remaining 
candidates were independent Hernando de Lavalle, backed by the 
pro-Odria party; Fernando Belatnde Terry, an independent; 
and former (1939-45) Pres. Manuel Prado y Ugarteche, backed 
by the Movimiento Democratico Pradista. More than 79% of 
the registered voters turned out to give Lavalle 233,000 votes, 
Belatnde Terry about 458,000 votes and Prado more than 568,- 
ooo votes. Independent candidates were most successful in the 
chamber of deputies contests, and pradistas were strongest in the 
races for the senate. 

Immediately following his July 28 inauguration, President 
Prado decreed general amnesty for political prisoners and ex- 
iles and restored the legal status of the outlawed party Alian- 
za Popular Revolucionaria Americana. He abolished censor- 
ship, obligatory broadcasting of government releases and certain 
privileges of military officers. Investigations of the previous 
administration were begun, and various reforms were insti- 
tuted. 

Odria’s last year in office was marked by a sound currency, 
a budgetary surplus, the building of many public works, re- 
newed diplomatic relations with Ecuador, increased petroleum ex- 
ploration and improved metals and ores exports. Problems which 
faced both Odria and his successor included a year’s drought and 
severe spring frosts on the Altiplano. As much as 60% of some 
crops were ruined; pastures were in a very bad state. To avert 
famine U.S. surplus food was imported. Meanwhile, coastal cot- 
ton growers were distinctly unhappy about United States dump- 
ing of surplus cotton, and the sugar cane producers were angry 
at being allocated only 51,871 tons of the United States sugar 
market. 


PERU—PETROLEUM 


Inflation caused labour to demand wage increases. Postal and 
telegraph employees struck briefly during April in several cities. 
Textile workers were restless, and municipal railway workers in 
Lima struck in May. Settlement of the latter walkout resulted in 
increased fares, which precipitated a paralyzing and violent gen- 
eral strike late in June. It was joined by students who had been 
striking for some time to oust the director of San Marcos uni- 
versity and to obtain a greater voice in the university’s admin- 
istration. The general strike produced a 30-day suspension of 
civil rights which was not lifted until just before the inau- 
guration of President Prado. The general strike was settled on 
July 2. The students ended their 73-day walkout on July 23. 

(R. Hn.) 


Education.—In 1953 there were 10,421 public primary schools with 23,- 
147 teachers and 908,936 pupils and 1,348 private schools with 4,214 
teachers and 137,900 pupils. The 114 public secondary schools had 2,686 
teachers and 47,873 students; 204 private secondary schools had 3,100 
teachers and 35,471 students. University education was available at four 
public universities—Lima (8,771 students in 1952), Arequipa (890), 
Cuzco (791) and Trujillo (1,616 )—and at the Catholic university of Lima 
(1,453). 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the sol, valued at 5.26 cents U.S. cur- 
rency, exchange certificate rate, and at 5.25 cents, free rate, on Nov. 24, 
1956. The 1956 budget, including special accounts, was balanced at 3,885,- 
473.412 soles. The public debt on Dec. 31, 1954, totalled 1,989,800,000 
soles, of which 359,600,000 soles represented the external debt. Currency 
in circulation (June 30, 1956) totalled i,767,000,000 soles; demand de- 
posits, 2,420,000,000 soles. The U.S. department of commerce estimated 
U.S. direct private investments in 1955 at $301,000,000, of which mining 
and smelting investments accounted for $193,000,000. The cost-of-living 
index (Lima) stood at r19 in Aug. 1956 (1953=100). National income 
in 1954 was estimated at 18,690,000,000 soles. 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1955 totalled 5,146,335,000 
soles; imports, 5,764,114,000 soles. Leading exports were cotton (25%), 
sugar (14%), copper (11%), lead (10%) and petroleum and products 
(8%); leading imports, machinery and vehicles (34%), food, drink and 
tobacco (15%) and chemicals and drugs (10%). Leading customers were 
the U.S. (36%), Chile (13%), the U.K. (10%), Germany (7%) and 
Belgium (6%); leading suppliers, the U.S. (50%), Germany (9%), the 
U.K. (9%), Argentina (5%) and the Netherlands (3%). 

Railroads (1951) totalled 2,800 mi.; highway mileage was 19,466, of 
which 7,894 mi. were hard-surfaced. On Jan. 1, 1955, there were 51,471 
automobiles, 39,940 trucks and 4,040 buses. According to Lloyd’s Register 
of Shipping, the merchant marine had 47 vessels (100 tons and over) 
aggregating 98,492 gross tons on June 30, 1955. Telephones (Jan. 1, 1955) 
numbered 60,300, 82.3% of which were automatic and 69% of which 
were located in Lima. 

Agriculture—Production estimates in 1955-56 (preliminary figures) in- 
cluded cotton (lint) 99,000 metric tons; sugar 690,000 tons; rice (rough) 
(1954-55) 227,000 tons; wheat 167,000 tons. In 1955, 85,160 tons 
of cotton and 497,239 tons of sugar and derivatives were exported. 
In Dec. 1954 there were 538,000 horses, 3,476,000 cattle, 16,821,000 
sheep, 1,351,000 pigs; (1953) 2,283,000 goats; (1952) 3,380,900 alpacas 
and llamas. In 1955, 3,694 metric tons of wool were exported. 

Minerols.—Production of the principal minerals in 1955 (preliminary 
figures) was as follows: copper (in ore) 48,142 short tons: lead 122,902 
tons; zinc (in ore) 166,718 tons; silver 20,954,823 0z.; gold 160,310 0z.: 
antimony 1,055 tons; iron ore (metal content 60%) 1,940,500 tons, 
Petroleum production totalled 17,190,000 bbl. (J. W. Mw.) 

ENCYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Land of the Incas (1955); Peru 
(People of the Mountains) (1940). 


Petroleum In 1956 the interest of the petroleum world cen- 

* tred on the Suez canal crisis. An average of 1,- 
500,000 bbl. of petroleum a day moves through the canal. The 
nationalization of the canal by Egypt raised not only the pos- 
sibility of the cutting of this vital transport link, but the ques- 
tion of whether a wave of nationalization might sweep across 
the oil-rich countries of the middle east upon whose resources 
Europe, the far east and even the United States had become in- 
creasingly dependent. 

World petroleum production for the first nine months of 1956 
totalled 4,597,309,000 bbl., of which the United States accounted 
for 42.50%, a decline from the 44.56% for the full year 1955 and 
60.04% for 1945. (Table I.) In 1956 the middle east contributed 
24% of the world total compared with 10.1% in 1947. 

However, the middle east had 70% of the world’s crude oil 
reserves estimated at 153,000,000,000 bbl. The United States and 
Venezuela continued to produce more oil than the middle east. 
but they had not the comparable reserves, and the United States 
had become a net importer of crude oil, with 15% to 20% of its 
imports coming from the middle east. 


Table !.— World Production of Crude Oil 


*Estimated. Preliminary. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


(In 000 bbl.) 
Yeor United States Percent Rest of world Percent Tota 
| world 
|1st9 mo. 1956* . . . 1,954,067 42.50: 2.64324 
Ist9mo.1955* . . . 1,838,254 44:94 3052624 Page 1090/87 8 
19551. sees ee 2,484,521 44.56 3,090,989 55.44 5'5751510 
W9S4y.- 1 1 1. « 2,314,988 46.40 = 2'674,576 53.60 4.989564 
1953... . 1 ~~. 2,357,082 49.41 2413697 50.59 -4'770'779 
1952. 1. «+s 2,289,836 50.78 2'219,120 49:22 45081956 
fees eer rate Gr 2.247791 1) 52.43) 21089,115- 47.57.) .41286;826 
1950 . 2 1. «1 + 1,973,574 51.90 18291421 48.10 —3'802'995 
Lage Piece S01,841940500 SAI 1,562,202 45.89 3.404.142 
1948 « . «~~ ~~ 2,020,185 58.84 1,413,049 41.16 314331234 
947 «©... es 1,856,987 61.45 1,165,152 38.55 310221139 
946 2. 1 1 ee ~ 1,733,939 63.16 = 1,011,491 36.84 ~—-2'745'430 
Niger. RT TS 655" 246.04 881,042 33.96 215941597 
AIbesOlt ons esis ht 1;353,.214 1-62.94 796,607 37.06 2,149,821 
ess rte 19965964 60.24 657,892 39.76 1.654488 
BS30! bes CURES 61 898,011 63:60 513,893 36.40 1.411.904 
PRM tes ote 763,743 | 715 305,190 2855 1,068,933 


| Emergency steps taken to meet any oil crisis included pro- 
grams to supply the free world, and particularly Europe, prin- 
jcipally from the United States, which had an estimated shut-in 
@)production in excess of 2,000,000 bbl. per day, supplemented 
} by Venezuelan and Canadian sources; the pooling of transport 
facilities; the ordering of new ete ee and the withdrawal 
of a number of large tankers from the United States mothball 
Heet. The transport plans were devised to meet the possible need 
of long hauls around the Cape of Good Hope and to anticipate 
jnny reduction or stoppage of flow of middle eastern oil through 
jexisting pipelines to the Mediterranean. 
Fears that Egypt’s surprise move might ignite a wave of na- 
itionalization in the middle east subsided after the first shock. 
iraq and Saudi Arabia had the experience of Iran to look back 
jpn as a sobering influence and were reported to have given as- 
surances that they contemplated no such action. During the last 
‘ew years, countries wishing to develop their oil resources had 
‘ended from, rather than toward, nationalization. With one or 
wo exceptions, petroleum laws adopted had been phrased so 
is to invite foreign capital and participation. They had embraced 
|: 50-5o profit-sharing principle between government and com- 
any and liberal depletion allowance during the exploration 
ibhase. As a result, a wave of wildcatting unprecedented in history 
"wept over the world. Not only did the large “international” oil 
companies expand their operations in many countries, but com- 
wanies formerly interested solely in domestic producing, with 
tufficient resources, went into foreign exploration and develop- 
ment. For instance, in 1956, a Tulsa independent company ac- 
Hyuired 4,300,000 ac. in Cuba as its first move into foreign search. 
4: the same time it acquired about 700,000 ac. in four areas in 
he Philippines. 
United States.—United States liquid hydrocarbon reserves 
talled 35,450,735,000 bbl., as of Dec. 31, 1955, an increase of 
i 45,532,000 bbl. over 1954. Crude oil production in 1955 in- 
treased to 2,484,521,000 bbl. from 2,314,988,000 bbl. in 1954. 


) Table II.) The production of motor fuel continued to rise dur- 


Table IIl.—U.S. Petroleum Production 


Natural gas Total liquid Natural gas 
4 Crude oil liquids* petroleum (000,000 
wear (000 bbI.) (000 bbl.) (000 bbl.) cu.ft. gross) 
sti7 mo. 1956* . . . 1,523,976 165,548 1,689,524 t 
ist 7 mo. 1955* . . . 1,432,018 149,029 1,581,047 t 
OBS Tersr, 84 20 2,484)529 263,976 2,748,497 
NS fen ge hn 2,314,988 252,133 2,567,121 10,984,850 
oma ett, <4. | '9:357,082 238,579 2,595,661 10,645,798 
oD eee . 2,289,836 223,897 2,513,733 10,272,566 
en en D247 711 204,965 2,452,676 9,689,372 
OER ios si shed) 1978974 182,119 2,155,693 8,479,650 
omg = ss. s «(1,841,940 157,275 1,999,215 7,546,825 
mpe4B 5. ws 2,020,185 147,079 2,167,264 7,178,777 
NOM 8s casa) hn 1)896,9 97 132,863 1,989,850 6,733,230 
meme reas LP 2 15733,939 117,809 1,851,748 6,190,200 
OMG eee ge 1,719,655 114,884 1,828,539 5,902,180 
Pome eee ye 11'353,214 58,867 1,412,081 3,694,100 
DO MBE ad dived vere 199 O07 6 A1,204 1,037,800 2,498,0 
Some yc)... se 898,011 55,320 953,331 t 
(? on 763,743 28,702 792,445 t 
!| *Notural gasoline and benzol. jEstimated, {Not available. 


Sdurces: U.S, Bureau of Mines; American Gas Association. 
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Table lIll_—U.S. Production of Motor Fuel 
(in 000 bbl. of 42 gal.) 
nae Quantity Year Quantity 
st7 mo. 1956". 4, © 823,687 9.4 Starcuncaleisutetecite. cos-ceeeS, 

Ist 7 mo. 1955*. . 772,123 947 wie eae ta a ee ; 841667 
DSS Tice. eet ae, eee 1,361,323 UNIO Bcc 6 68a 6 6 co, PRAIA 
USS Aer, oh as assis oie 1,261,304 ey ins 6 oo 5 0 oe ARI 
1953 | SE temne- sexed ve 1,266,376 1940 amaremeem cian OO Sid 
OS 2p ere, eect slclc 1,192,965 IREDIEANG GG 0 do Alp “ors 
D'S Tiare wrenbckaeie - 1,139,659 N93 OM stteutsis MeleurciennA4 410077 
NOS 01s curetctecSis neha « 1,024,181 192-5) io) rile semen elememcODIOOS 
DAG: orate tence . 960,747 


“Estimated, {Preliminary. {Figures for 1952 and prior include some motor fuel used 
as jet fuel components. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Table 1V.—U.S. Production of Fuel Oil, Distillate Fuel 
and Residual Fuel Oil 
(In 000 bbl. of 42 gal.) 


Total 

ii Distillate Residual fuel oil fuel oil 
SEZ MoaliOS6* Fens) atele Baie 5 381,751 252,072 633,823 
TsO 7emon Go or rte pike ce 3 348,856 243,610 592,466 
USSSTeaeten ates ihe eee we 0037162 420,331 1,023,493 
1954 ings wis ofits ities ute 542,278 416,757 959,035 
TOSS ee seen her gets: Mel neunae eens ee 528,111 449,979 978,090 
UO S21 iets: Pel oes oun eet O20;378 453,897 974,275 
DO le to ines tellus TP asyasiney erent 475,801 469,377 945,178 
1950 3 Whoa ene 398,912 425,217 824,129 
NDAD etateent ke sete nel alate 5 ° 340,825 424,909 765,734 
DAS serge ae alate ee Seeeies A 379,340 479,988 859,328 
OLD A en, OSes Ree Or oes 312,173 447,795 759,968 
TIAGO S : + + 287,896 431,364 719,260 
LE Se eas ee een + 249,224 469,492 718,716 
1940 Mee Soe ee eee ee - 183,304 316,221 499,525 
NOS Sioa Femcves pum AE <) eecrsctne edit 100,235 259,826 360,061 
EEN as. § § 372,498 
EIS | "uh, Oak AG or § § 364,991 
*Estimoted. jPreliminary. {Figures for 1952 and prior include some material used as 


jet fuel components. $Not available prior to 1932. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


ing the first seven months of 1956, and in 1955, 1,361,323,000 
bbl. were produced compared with 1,261,304,000 bbl. in 1954. 
(Table III.) Distillate and residual fuel oil production for 1955 
Was 1,023,493,000 bbl. against 959,035,000 bbl. in 1954. (Table 
IV.) 

Canada.—Operations in Canada were at an all-time peak in 
1956 with midyear production at about 415,000 bbl. daily. In- 
accessibility rendered this source less immediate than Latin 
America, nevertheless authorities predicted pipeline outlets and 
markets for 550,000 bbl. daily by 1960 and 1,000,000 bbl. 
daily by 1970. Reserves estimated in 1956 at about 3,000,000,000 
bbl. were expected to reach close to 11,000,000,000 bbl. by 1980. 
Prospects for Alberta’s Pembina field continued to improve and 
in 1956 the field passed the 100,000 bbl. per day mark. 

Europe.—lItaly had under consideration in 1956 a petroleum 
bill which was considered an exception to the trend in that it 
ignored the usual 50-50 principle and imposed a number of re- 
strictions on operations of foreign companies. Unfavourable leg- 
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islation in 1935 drove one U.S. company from Italy after it had 
opened up promising Po valley prospects, and restrictions also 
caused interruption in developments in Sicily by a U.S. company. 

Standard Oil (New Jersey). which opened up a new field in 
southern France in 1954, expanded its exploration there, as did 
British Petroleum and several other companies. 

Asia.—A sensational strike was made at Qum. north central 
Iran—a rank wildcat 200 mi. from the nearest source of pro- 
duction, by the National Iranian Oil company. Reported to flow 
80,000 bbl. daily, it caught fire but finally was controlled and 
shut down. In Israel late in 1956, eight wildcats in widely sepa- 
rated areas were drilling in an attempt to expand the country’s 
1955 initial production from its three-well field at Heletz. India’s 
movement toward nationalization of oil slowed down in 1956 
when the government accepted a broad compromise agreement 
with Assam Oil company, a subsidiary of Burmah Oil company, 
on the role each would play in a new industry developing around 
Upper Assam’s growing Nahorkatiya field. 

South America.—In Venezuela sometime before the Suez 
canal seizure, a boom was in progress. largely stimulated by 
Venezuela opening up new territory for bids for the first time 
since 1948. Eagerly sought. the concessions covered about 300,- 
eco ac. of proved and semiproved oil lands for lease and brought 
the Venezuelan government nearly $400.000.000. The early de- 
velopment of this new acreage promised a substantial increase 
in Venezuela’s production of 2,200,000 bbl. a day. 

Colombia, producing about 120,000 bbl. of petroleum a day 
and ranking second to Venezuela among South American coun- 
tries, followed its neighbour’s example in encouraging new ex- 
ploration. New applications were asked for on 7o options 
covering more than 7,500,000 ac. Sixteen companies were engaged 
in exploratory activity in Peru, principally on the eastern side 
of the Andes. 

In 1956 a new petroleum law in Chile was prepared, an early 
draft indicating that the most promising areas would be reserved 
for the government-owned company, which produces about 4,000 
bbl. a day in the far south. In Argentina a projected concession 
to be given a U.S. company was vitiated by the fall of Juan 
Peron. The new regime announced itself in favour of foreign in- 
vestment except in the oil and electric power fields. 

Central America.—In Panama two independent U.S. com- 
panies were granted concessions or shares in concessions of 10,- 
000,000 ac. and 2,240,000 ac. respectively. Two concessions in 
Honduras were granted to two Texas firms. one covering 10,- 
300.000 ac. and the other an interest in 50,000,000 ac. A new 
petroleum law was before the legislators in Costa Rica in 1956. 
The country had granted a large concession to a U.S. company 
which had drilled five wells. one of which in 1956 gave promise 
of becoming Central America’s first producer. Guatemala put a 
new petroleum law in effect in 1955, and in 1956 was in the proc- 
ess of allotting 7,500,000 ac. to 29 companies for exploration and 
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development. 
(See also FoREIGN INVESTMENTS; GEOLOGY.) 


ENcycLop-epIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Conservation 
sources (1937); Story of Petroleum (1947). 
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* » The estimated population of the city anc 
Philadelphia. county of Philadelphia, Pa., was 2,179,000 ir 
1956, an increase of nearly 108,000 over the 1950 national census 
count of 2,071,605. Public and parochial schools had in 1956 @ 
combined enrolment of 366,490. Philadelphia is the third largest 
city in the United States and the largest in Pennsylvania. It 
covers 135 sq.mi., including 7.8 sq.mi. of water. Within its border: 
lie the 4,045 ac. of Fairmount park, the largest municipal park 
in the United States. 

Commercial and industrial activity continued high during 1956. 
Employment in Philadelphia, and in the seven-county area, 01 
which the city is the hub, showed a slight increase. Available 
estimates placed employment in manufacturing industries of this 
greater area at 575,000, while nonmanufacturing employment 
stood at 860,000, a rise of 23,000 over 1955. Of the total esti- 
mated labour force of 1,637,000, which included self-employed 
and agricultural workers, an estimated 56% were Philadelphia 
residents. 

Philadelphia, whose fresh-water port located on the Delaware 
river is the largest of its kind in the world, was the nation’s 
second biggest port in terms of total tonnage in 1955. Total 
exports and imports in 1955 amounted to 86,858,625 short tons, 
an increase of about 9% over 1954. Of this amount, 47,096,886 
tons were moved in domestic coastal traffic. Foreign water- 
borne tonnage included 3,610,961 tons of exports (up 39%) val- 
ued at $324.076,600, and 36,150,777 tons of imports (up 20%) 
valued at $799,653,100. This volume of foreign import tonnage 
represented 25% of the nation’s total. Philadelphia’s department 
of commerce estimated unofficially that foreign water-borne 
commerce would reach at least 40,000,000 short tons in 1956. 

Retail sales in the city reached $2,.854,760,000 in 1955 and 
bank clearings totalled $59,962,000,000. 

The city’s assessed real estate value for 1956 was $3,732,301.- 
325 and Philadelphia’s realty tax was $3.025 per $100. The 
city’s funded indebtedness consisted on Sept. 1, 1956, of $568,- 
197.800 of issued bonds, of which $205,438,138 were self-sup- 
porting and not charged against the city’s borrowing limit. 
Operating budget appropriations for 1956 were $202,215,411; ap- 
propriations in 1955 were $192,051,609. 

Of slightly more than $42,000,000 in public works contracts 
let by the city during the first nine months of 1956, water and 
sewer improvements accounted for $24,340,000; street paving 
and repair, $6,447,000; street lighting, $2,733,000; transit fa- 
cilities, $991,000; recreation facilities, $1,578,000; and other 
building improvement and repairs $5,982,000. 

Passenger traffic at International airport increased 18% in 
1956, and the city commenced work on a parallel instrument 
runway to accommodate the largest jet planes. In the field of 
city planning, private enterprise joined with the municipal goy- 
ernment in launching a program to redevelop and rehabilitate the 
centre of the city at an estimated cost over the next 15 years 
of $250,000,000. The program contemplated activity in residen- 
tial, commercial and light industrial areas. In 1956, the city also 
undertook a vast port improvement program, which would cul- 
minate in the construction of a five-berth marine terminal with 
the most advanced cargo-loading equipment. Following the open- 
ing of a new 22-block section of the Market street subway, 
the city in 1956 removed the archaic elevated structure which 
had previously carried the high-speed trains. Work was com- 
pleted on the rehabilitation of the city’s commercial exhibition 
buildings, after which they were combined with Convention hall 
into a trade and convention centre. 


|| At Penn Center, west of city hall, two more buildings—a 
transportation centre and the city’s first new hotel in 25 years— 
pecame part of the Philadelphia sky line. 

|| In the 1955 municipal elections, the Democratic party re- 
tained control of the administration with a virtual sweep of city 
offices. Richardson Dilworth defeated W. Thacher Longstreth by 
32,000 plurality and succeeded Joseph S. Clark, Jr., as mayor. 
(Rn. D.) 


Philanthropy: see Donations anp Bequests. 
The fifth International Philatelic exhibition was 


hilately. held in the Coliseum in New York city, April 28 


10 May 6, 1956. The stamp show drew a total of 65,000 admis- 
#i0ons the first day. 


1 


From the point of view of sales, 1956 was said to be one of 
#he most remarkable in the entire history of philately. Sales from 
ihe estate of Alfred H. Caspary, New York broker, realized 
51,240,697 in six sessions. Sales from this estate were to con- 
jinue through 1958, and were expected to bring more than $3,000,- 


| BEE As ; : 
p00, the largest sum ever realized in stamp auctions from a single 


iiswner. The Philatelic agency, established by the U.S. post office 
department in Washington, D.C., for the sale of unused United 
FPtates stamps to and for collectors, grossed $1,894,854 in the year 
i nding June 30, 1956. This brought the total sales by the agency 
po collectors in 35 years to $46,256,175. 

A third development in the philatelic world was the interest 
Hin stamps by the president of the United States as a means of 
| sstablishing good will. Of the philatelic items released during 
956, two were selected for White House ceremonies. The first 
was in the nature of a preview when Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Prresided over ceremonies relating to the three-cent Labor day 
»ommemorative on Sunday, Sept. 2. The stamp itself was re- 
seased in Camden, N.J., on Sept. 3. The second occasion was the 
Wssuance of the three-cent children’s friendship stamp, which 
vent on sale Dec. 15. An impressive group of youth leaders were 
suvited to the White House, Dec. 20, for special ceremonies, 

» Another milestone was the appearance in late October of part i 
4 the Minkus New World Wide Stamp Catalog. So long as the 
werage collector and professional could recall, there had been 
nnly the Scott catalogs to consider. The Minkus catalog was pro- 
‘wced in collaboration with a large number of American authori- 


There were 22 philatelic items released in the United States 
yaring 1956. All the remaining values of the so-called “liberty 
Yeries” were issued. These individual stamps were: Jan. 10, 
VVoodrow Wilson stamp, Staunton, Va.; Feb. 22, 13-cent Mount 
zernon; March 19, $5 Alexander Hamilton; April 13, 20-cent 
Vionticello; June 14, 9-cent “Alamo”; and July 4, 1o-cent Inde- 
- vendence hall. 


fl aniversary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin, Jan. 17 at Phila- 
biphia: and the rooth anniversary of the birth of Booker T. 
\Zashington, at the Booker T. Washington birthplace (Va.), 
»ypril s. 

For the fifth International Philatelic exhibition the post office 
‘partment authorized four items. They were the r1-cent souvenir 
aeet, embracing the 3- and 8-cent “liberty” values (April 28); 
‘}sspecial 3-cent stamp with a view of the Coliseum (April 30); 
¥(6-cent airmail envelope (May 2); and a 2-cent postal card 
May 4). 

( Other special stamps included the wild turkey (May 5), prong- 
bprn antelope (June 22) and king salmon (Nov. 13) conservation 
amps; the three-cent Pure Food and Drug acts golden jubilee; 
lnree-cent “wheatland” commemorative of Aug. 5; the Labor day 
f hamp of Sept. 3; the odd black on orange Princeton hall stamp 
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3" UNITED STATES POSTAGE 93° 
U.S. STAMP ISSUE of May 5, 1956, the first of three designed to emphasize 
the importance of wildlife conservation 
of Sept. 22; the three-cent Devil’s Tower monument stamp of 
Nov. 9; and the deferred and bandied three-cent children’s 
friendship adhesive which finally appeared Dec. rs. 

The final emissions of 1956 were the four-cent international 
postal card and the eight-cent (four-cent plus four-cent) inter- 
national reply postal card, released Nov. 16 at New York city 
during the eighth annual American Stamp Dealers’ association 
show. 

Scheduled for 1957 release were the Alexander Hamilton bi- 
centennial; coast and geodetic survey rs5oth anniversary; Okla- 
homa state golden jubilee; American teachers; and a fourth 
wildlife conservation stamp. 

The United Nations Postal administration was faced with an 
unexpected demand for its postal issues. Long before the final 
special adhesives of 1956 were released, stocks of the older emis- 
sions were being sold out. At the end of the year the only stamps 
available were the Human Rights day adhesives issued Dec. 10, 
1956. In all, eight stamps were released by the United Nations 
during 1956—ITU, WHO, UN day and Human Rights day 
sets of three- and eight-cent values. 

In foreign emissions, commemoratives and special issues were 
the rule. Several nations committed themselves to the release of 
stamps honouring Benjamin Franklin. Nations interested and par- 
ticipating were the United States, France, Argentina, Cuba, Tur- 
key and the U.S.S.R. 

The most popular field was emissions pertaining to the Olympic 
games at Melbourne, Austr. (FF RE) 

The Philippines is a re- 


Philippines, Republic of the. public situated in the 


western Pacific ocean east of Indochina and consisting of an 
archipelago of 7,100 islands, totalling 115,707 sq.mi. The 1948 | 
census tabulated 19,234,182 persons (1956 est. 22,265,000). The 
chief city is Manila, whose metropolitan area contains about 
1,450,000 persons. Other cities (pop. 1954 est.) are Cebu 182,000, 
Iloilo 121,000 and Bacolod (1952) 126,200. Statistics listed 
Davao at 128,000, Basilan at 127,000 and Zamboanga at 120,000 
on July 1, 1956, but the cities are far smaller, since all three po- 
litically include large rural areas and populations. The official 
capital is Quezon City, whose 125,000 persons are included in the 
figure for metropolitan Manila, but most government offices re- 
main in Manila. In 1956 there were 28 chartered cities. Official 
statistics list 5,512 Americans, 4,212 other occidentals and 132,- 
ooo Chinese resident in the islands, but the totals in each group 
are believed to be much larger. 

Most Filipinos are Roman Catholic or native Aglipayan 
Catholic in religion, the total estimated at more than 19,500,000. 
In the southern islands live an estimated 850,000 Moslems, 
whereas 475,000 Protestants and 700,coo pagans are widely scat- 
tered. President in 1956: Ramon Magsaysay. 
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History.—The Nov. 1955 elections gave President Magsay- 
say’s Nacionalista party a clear majority in congress, This re- 
flected the popularity of the president and the approval by the 
voters of his domestic program of land reform, improving efh- 
ciency in government and developing a program of industrializa- 
tion, and his foreign policy of friendship to the United States 
and participation in programs of the free nations of the world. 
In the congress, however, delaying tactics and opposition to the 
president continued to hinder reform and efficiency measures. 
The regular session of congress adjourned without completing 
legislation on many measures requested by the president, as did 
the special session also. Opposition seized the issue of alleged 
perpetual United States control over military bases in the Philip- 
pines, in an attempt to create popular opposition to the president. 
United States announcement that no perpetual control was de- 
sired dissolved the opposition without creating a crisis. 

In general the year was uneventful in the islands in respect 
to major happenings, but there was steady implementation of 
irrigation and power projects, land settlement projects, reor- 
ganization of government services and other steps in the presi- 
dent’s program. The industrial development program for the 
future was significantly aided by legislative approval of most 
of the president’s 1956-57 fiscal year budget, which involved 
significant borrowing and allocation of a very marked share of 
the total funds to basic development programs. 


Education.—The national budget for the year 1956-57 authorized an ex- 
penditure of $120,300,000 upon all forms of public education. Including 
private schools, for which no expense data were obtainable, there were, 
in June 1955, 26,576 elementary schools having 4,156,000 pupils and 88.- 
514 teachers, 1,620 secondary schools having 647,000 pupils and 21,579 
teachers, and 377 collegiate institutions with an enrolment of 182,450 stu- 
dents taught by 4,034 professors. Total enrolment was 4,985,450. 

Finance.—The basic monetary unit is the peso, divided into 100 centavos, 
with exchange selling and buying rates held very close to the par value 
of 2 pesos to the U.S. dollar by government action. In July 1956 the 
internal purchasing power of the peso stood at 0.3305, against a 1941 
base of 1, with the cost of living standing at 302.6 against a 1941 base of 
100, On June 30, 1956, there were 75 banks in operation, and total bank 
resources were $892,600,000. Currency in circulation increased slightly 
to $337,500,000 as of June 30, 1956. Foreign exchange reserves dropped 
slightly during the year to $233,800,000. The national debt rose somewhat 
to $757,480,000. 

The national expense budget for 1956-57 was passed by congress at 
$615,000,000. 

With government revenues estimated at $479,000,000, an expanded 
pattern of deficit financing was required to provide for the basic develop- 
ment programs in agriculture, power, transport and communications which 
were a key element in the president’s program. National income for the 
calendar year 1955 was estimated at $3,902,000,000, the highest figure 
yet attained and a modest increase from the 1954 total. 

Communications.—Railroad mileage operative in early 1956 was 690, 
freight carried was 1,352,000 tons for the year 1955, and passengers car- 
ried numbered 8,464,000 for the year. Highways totalled 19,550 mi. at the 
end of 1955, with 118,000 licensed motor vehicles, about equally divided 
between cars and trucks-buses. There were 56,300 telephones at the end 
of 1955 and 18,000 mi. of wire lines along 4,880 mi. of pole lines in the 
telegraph system. Forty-six radio broadcasting stations were listened to 
through an estimated 415,000 radio sets. 

Trade.—The total export trade of the islands in the calendar year 1955 
totalled $419,255,000. The ranking items comprised copra $120,960,000, 
sugar $103,900,000, minerals and metals $49,340,000, logs, lumber and 
timber $44,000,000, abaca $27,770,000, coconut oi! $16,100,000, desic- 
cated coconut $12,050,000, embroideries $10,900,000, pineapple $5,500,- 
000, copra meal and cake $4,240,000, the above categories amounting to 
almost 95% of the total export value. The import trade totalled $536,340,- 
ooo, resulting in another unfavourable balance. The ranking items were 
textiles $135,320,000, petroleum products $53,830,000, machinery $52,- 
170,000, electrical products $42,845,000, metal manufactures $39,140,000, 
transport equipment $38,050,000, grains and products $35,110,000, dairy 
products $27,180,000, paper and products $33,630,000, chemicals and 
drugs $22,380,000, the above categories amounting to 87% of the total 
import volume. During the year the United States took 59.6% of Philippine 
exports and supplied 65% of its imports. Japan took 15.2% of the exports 
and supplied 7.9% of the imports. 

Agriculture—Land cropped during the 1955-56 crop year amounted to 
16,000,000 ac. Rice harvested totalled only 6,560,000 ac., significantly 
less than during the previous year, partly because of poor weather condi- 
tions. Maize totalled 3,450,000 ac., coconuts 2,445,000 ac., fruits and 
nuts 833,000 ac., root crops 675,000 ac., sugar cane 662,000 ac. and 
abaca 538,000 ac. The index of agricultural production reached 126 
against a 1952 base of roo. Livestock figures on Dec. 31, 1955, indicated 
water buffalo 3,109,000, cattle 824,000, goats 423,000, horses 233,000, 
sheep 22,400, pigs 5,700,000 and chickens 47,577,000. An estimate indicated 
5,900,000 persons directly employed in agriculture, producing $1,638,000,- 
ooo in national income. ; 

Manvfacturing.—The manufacturing index increased to 143 against a 
1952 base of too. Total “factories” were 11,800, but detailed data were 
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unobtainable, though an estimate indicated 2,507,000 workmen were em 
ployed in all phases of manufacturing, and other data indicated $1,482, 
000,000 in national income from all types of manufacturing. : 
Mining.—The index of mining production stood at 149.1 for 1955 against 
a 1949 base of roo. Data for the calendar year 1955 showed production of 
gold at 419,000 02z., silver 502,000 02., copper 17,461 metric tons, man- 
ganese 11,912 metric tons, chromite 595,000 metric tons, Iron ore 1,432, 


ooo metric tons, coal 130,200 metric tons and lead 2,318 mene tore 
, Ee ees 


EncycLopspiA BRITANNICA Fitms.—The Philippines (1955). 


Philology: see ARCHAEOLOGY. 


" The trends that had characterized philosophic 
Philosophy. activity since World War II continued through- 
out 1956 without important interruption or alteration. In the 
face of a continuing resurgence of metaphysical writing, there 
was the same strong positivistic inclination of those who tend 
to identify knowledge with scientific knowledge, whose distrust 
of metaphysics and speculation has given contemporary thought 
much of its distinctive quality. There was the same interest, 
nevertheless, in the re-examination of the foundations of moral 
philosophy in the hope of discovering some escape from the value 
relativism that denies the possibility of moral absolutes and in- 
sists that there can be no science of ethics. In particular, much 
attention was given to the nature of the moral judgment and 
its analysis from the standpoint of emotive language. ‘There was 
the same increasing interest in religion as a personal, social and 
cultural phenomenon, while the subject matter of religion, its 
history and literature and the critical examination of its basic 
ideas had obviously achieved a secure academic acceptance in 
institutions of higher learning. 

Existentialism, the European-born philosophy that takes its 
stand on the hard facts of the human predicament, if not still 
increasing in general popularity, was in 1956 quite certainly 
enjoying its newly achieved academic respectability and was 
exerting extensive influences on the intellectual life especially 
of western nations. The major work of the French existentialist 
Jean Paul Sartre was published in English translation by Hazel E. 
Barnes as Being and Nothingness: an Essay on Phenomenological 
Ontology. Partly as a result of the impact of existentialism, the 
year saw a continued increase in philosophical research and writ- 
ing relating to psychoanalysis and depth psychology. 

The perennial problem of the nature of time was treated from 
the standpoint of physical or “real” time in a posthumous publi- 
cation of the German-American logician and philosopher of 
science Hans Reichenbach, The Direction of Time. Reichen- 
bach’s work was oriented in terms of recent developments in 
mechanics, thermodynamics, yuantum theory and macrostatis- 
tics. A leading philosopher of science, the Harvard physicist P. W. 
Bridgman, added to his already impressive fund of philosophical 
stimulants his Reflections of a Physicist, a volume of essays 
concerned with such diverse themes as operational analysis, free- 
dom, time, cosmic inquiry and the social responsibility of scien- 
tists. P. J. Chaudhury published The Philosophy of Science in 
Calcutta, India, which promised to be of special interest to oc- 
cidentals as a leading eastern treatment of fundamental scientific 
concepts. A volume of essays by the Polish-American mathe- 
matician and logician Alfred Tarski was edited by J. H. Woodger 
with the title Logic, Semantics, Mathematics: Papers from 1923 
to 1938. Intuitionism by A. Heyting of Amsterdam, Neth., dealt 
with intuitive proof in mathematics. 

In the philosophy of religion, an outstanding event was the 
publication of the British philosopher H. J. Paton’s Gifford 
lectures, The Modern Predicament, which were delivered earlier 
at the University of St. Andrews, Scot. Paton described the 
modern predicament as the need to reconcile religious belief and 
empirical knowledge. The German-American philosophical theo- 
logian Paul Tillich, who has through his existentialist theology 


cated greatly to the intellectual foundations of the current 


freceence of biblical religion, published an extensive essay on 
[pibtical Religion and the Search for Ultimate Reality. A source 


bf considerable controversy, ethical and political as well as re- 
Higious, was Secularism Is the Will of God by Horace M. Kallen. 
who has over many years been a vigorous and effective advocate 


f pragmatic humanism, both as an opponent of. traditional 
heism and as a foundation for a democratic society. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, His Religious, Social, and Political Thought, edited by 
'harles W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall, was an important 
ocument in contemporary philosophy, being a critical exami- 
jation, by various authors, of the theology and social philosophy 
if an influential Protestant theologian and religious leader, 

A major event in moral philosophy was the publication of the 
054 Woodbridge lectures by the celebrated American philoso- 
her C. I. Lewis under the title The Ground and Nature of the 
Wight. Christian Ethics and Moral Philosophy by George F. 
Phomas was a detailed analysis of the philosophical, theological 
ind anthropological bases of the Christian concepts of virtue and 
jaoral right and duty. Herbert W. Schneider’s Three Dimensions 
iv Public Morality dealt with the interdependence of liberty, 
H)quality and fraternity. 
| The philosophy of history, given new life in recent decades 
Wry the work of Oswald Spengler and Arnold Toynbee, continued 
> arouse the interest of scholars and laymen, both in speculation 
Hin the nature and implications of large-scale historical processes 
Had in critical analysis of the assumptions and methodological 
h-inciples of historians themselves. The Gifford lectures of the 
| berman theologian Rudolf Bultmann, published as History and 
Pischatology, analyzed European thought on the nature of history 
pom the viewpoint of fundamental Christian concepts. In Eng- 
Wind Geoffrey Barraclough’s History in a Changing World was 
| eritical commentary on the usual assumptions and methods in 
He treatment of history. The Dutch historian Pieter Geyl 
‘aalyzed the historical perspectives of the present in his Use 
Wed Abuse of History. 

‘(Of quite special interest to those interested in fundamental, 
Vhcial and cultural issues was a report by Richard McKeon of 
. ae University of Chicago, published by The Journal of Philoso- 

Hey in January, of round-table discussions conducted on the 
bject of “Human Relations and International Obligations.” 
e discussions were held under the auspices of UNESCO (the 
Visited Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural organiza- 
| ; n) in 1954 in India and in 1955 in the United States. 
‘Among important works in metaphysics, concerned with the 
leory of reality and the analysis of the most fundamental as- 
imptions in thought, was The Structure of Metaphysics by 
Wherris Lazerowitz. In opposition to the general trend toward 
jagmentation in the treatment of philosophic problems, as well 
‘ito the multiplication of specialized movements, was Morton 
Fil ite’s Toward Reunion in Philosophy, treating metaphysical, 
“Ynical and logical issues. Analytical philosophy, which has for 
veral decades flourished especially in Great Britain, was given 
: Yeenerous expression in Essays in Conceptual Analysis, edited 
Antony Flew. Indicative of a growing concern for the aims 
‘education, the Harvard Educational Review published a sym- 
‘sium on the philosophy of education which presented the views 
ja large number of leading U.S. philosophers on current funda- 
‘ental issues in educational theory and practice. 

)\An important contribution to the literature of the history of 
‘illosophy was The Philosophy of Jonathan Edwards, edited by 
iurvey G. Townsend, which presented important and previously 
published material from the notebooks of the greatest of 
Vaerica’s colonial philosophers. Marking the centennial anni- 
_esary of America’s foremost metaphysician, Josiah Royce, The 
- urnal of Philosophy published a memorial issue of several ana- 
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lytical essays on Royce’s philosophy. A major contribution to 
intellectual history was Faith, Trinity, Incarnation, vol. i of The 
Philosophy of the Church Fathers by the distinguished Harvard 
scholar, Harry A. Wolfson, dealing with the early philosophers 
of the Christian church and the relevance to their thought of 
Aristotelian, Stoic, Neoplatonic and Gnostic ideas. Vol. v of the 
monumental History of Indian Philosophy by the Hindu philoso- 
pher S. Dasgupta dealt with the schools of Saivism of southern 
India. Plato’s Philosophy of Mathematics by Anders Wedberg 
made its appearance in Stockholm, Swed. 

Of interest especially to scholars was the announcement by 
the International Institute of Philosophy of an international 
Bibliography of Philosophy, a quarterly bulletin to be published 
in Paris with its content beginning Jan. 1954. The Bibliographia 
Philosophica 1934-1945, edited in two volumes by G. A. DeBrie, 
was published in Utrecht, Neth., under a grant from UNESCO, 
presenting an exhaustive bibliography for the history of philoso- 
phy and philosophical literature in all its branches. The first 4 
volumes of a projected monumental philosophical anthology of 
15 volumes had been published in Milan, It., under the editor- 
ship of Carlo Margorati, with the general title Grande antologia 
filosofica. 

Among new philosophical publications were Zeitschrift fur 
Mathematische Logik und Grundlagen der Mathematik, an in- 
ternational journal of mathematical logic. 

The fourth Inter-American Congress of Philosophy and the 
first Congress of the Inter-American Federation of Philosophical 
Societies were held in July in Santiago, Chile, the sessions being 
directed to the theme, “Philosophy in the Contemporary World.” 
The third International Congress of Aesthetics convened in 
Venice, It., in September. (S. M. Mc.) 


Phosphates: sce MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND 
PRICES. 


Ph h Photography continued its steady progress 
otograp y: through 1956 with important refinements in 
products and processes. There were no basic innovations, but 
many improvements and production of the basic products kept 
the industry and photographers active. 

All the major manufacturers reported increased 1956 sales 
over the previous year, ranging from about 3% to 12%. The 
Eastman Kodak company’s sales total of $325,110,431 during 
the first half of 1956 represented a 2.9% increase over the same 
period in 1955. The Polaroid corporation reported a 12% gain in 
sales for 1955 over 1954, with a sales figure of $26,420,723. The 
photographic sales increase during the first half of 1956 averaged 
close to a 7% gain over the same 1955 period in the United 
States. 

Germany and Japan were the principal producers of photo- 
graphic products outside the United States. Japan produced 1,- 
071,600 still picture cameras in 1955, an increase of 9.2% over 
1954. Approximately 40% of all Japanese photographic produc- 
tion was exported; 57.5% of this was sold to the U.S. military 
forces and foreign travellers in Japan; 21.1%, valued at $2,090,- 
ors in 1955, went directly to the United States, 2.8% to Canada 
and the balance scattered to other countries. During the first 
nine months of 1955 west Germany produced 2,425,886 still 
cameras, about 10% more than during the comparable period 
of the previous year, and exported 1,861,109 still picture cameras 
during the first t1 months of 1955, or an increase of 8.2% over 
the same 1954 period. 

The west German photographic industry accounted for 69% 
of the U.S. photographic imports in dollar volume during 1955. 
A total of 1,274,591 still cameras valued at more than $37,337,- 
000 were imported into the U.S. from all sources during 1955. 
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Still picture photographic goods amounted to $41,831,922 in 
exports from the United States during 1955, more than 15% 
higher than 1954. A survey showed that the 35-mm, camera was 
far ahead as the best seller in retail stores in the U.S.; approxi- 
mately 60% of all colour film sales were for 35-mm. cameras. 

Sensitized Products.—Films continued to appear in various 
forms and sensitivities. Eastman Kodak company produced im- 
proved emulsions for their Panatomic-X and Plus-X films that 
were claimed to be faster and finer-grained. There was a better 
dispersion of silver in the emulsions, and as a result less scatter- 
ing of light by the silver grains to give more sharply defined 
shadow and high-light areas. The new Panatomic-X emulsion 
with an ASA daylight rating of 25 gives extremely fine grain 
and greater exposure latitude. The 35-mm. Plus-X film has an 
ASA daylight rating of 80. 

Film manufacturers in 1956 made special efforts to cater to 
the users of miniature cameras. There was a continued demand 
for the finest-grained films, such as Adox and Panatomic-X, to 
the ultra-speed emulsions such as Tri-X. In line with the demand 
for high speeds, du Pont SX Pan roll film was available in 35- 
mm. and 7o-mm. and other professional roll sizes. It had an ex- 
posure index of 320 daylight, relatively fine grain and a 
panchromatic emulsion with high red sensitivity. Effective ex- 
posure indexes of 1,000 and greater were possible with extended 
development to make this film ideal for existing-light photog- 
raphy. 

Toward the end of the year du Pont Superior 4 Panchromatic 
motion-picture film was available in 16 mm. and 35 min. with an 
exposure index of 320 daylight and 250 artificial light. This film 
was recommended (ae use in situations calling for a minimum of 
illumination, as in recording data from instrument dials in jet 
and rocket propulsion testing. This new film has good resolution 
and minimum grain for a fast emulsion. 

Du Pont 834 TV recording film for 16-mm. and 35-mm. kine- 
scope recording and also for economical reversal duplicating uses 
was available in Sept. 1956. Its speed permitted sharper TV 
recordings through a reduction of kinescope tube intensity. An 
orthochromatic Kodak Gravure Copy film was introduced for 
making continuous-tone copy negatives. 

Kodak Royal Ortho film was an important introduction for 
the fields of industrial, portrait and commercial photography. 
With a daylight exposure index of 200, this film was intended to 
widen the possibilities of an orthochromatic film with high speed. 
Kodak Verichrome Pan was another new film, replacing the well- 


SHELL X-RAY PHOTOGRAPH of the chambered nautilus showing the detail of 
the inner structures, one of a series prepared by a student technician at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Memorial hospital. The photographs were awarded first 
prize at a 1956 radiological conference 


known orthochromatic Verichrome film that was first introduced 
in 1931. The new Verichrome Pan has the advantage of being. 
panchromatic and faster, thus extending the range of picture- 
taking possibilities for the former users of Verichrome. Veri- 
chrome Pan has a daylight exposure index of 80. 

Polaroid Land Projection film, with an exposure index rating, 
of 1,000, opened the way for many new photographic uses. With | 
the Land 60-second camera, finished pictures on transparent film} 
could be made ready for projection in one minute. The extremely | 
fast emulsion permits exposures in poorly illuminated places} 
without additional booster lights. Still another advantage was| 
the possibility of using the smallest apertures in the camera shut-| 
ter to get a maximum depth of field and sharpness in the picture. 
This is of special importance when projected onto a large screen. } 

Eastman Television Recording Safety film, available in 16 mm.} 
and 35 mm., has greater definition and speed, improved gray} 
scale and a spectral characteristic suitable for improved TV 
recording purposes. | 

Colour Photography. —Few really new products for colour} 
photography appeared in 1956; most of the new materials which / 
became available were additional types of basic processes which 
first appeared in 1955. 

The new Ektachrome process E-2 film which was introduced) 
in 1955 later became available in a variety of sizes and colour) 
balance characteristics. Originally offered in 35-mm. size and 
daylight balance only, this film was recently offered in a new) 
tungsten balance, type F, adjusted for a light quality of 3,800° 
K. corresponding to flash lamp illumination. Also made available}, 
were several roll film sizes in both daylight and type F sensi-|) 
tivity. , 

As a result of a consent decree signed by the Eastman Kodak} 
company, the firm ceased to offer Kodachrome film with the cost! 
of processing included in the purchase price. In addition, Kodak} 
made available processing information and equipment so that! 
independent firms could undertake to process Kodachrome film.) 
The user was given the option of specifying either Kodak or in-, 
dependent processing when sending film to a dealer for process-. 
ing. i 
Coincident with this change in processing, Kodachrome film’ 
was offered in 35-mm. miniature camera rolls in three types of. 
sensitizing—daylight, type A (for 3,400° K. illumination) and | 
type F (for 3,800° K. illumination). As 16-mm. and 8-mm.) 
motion-picture films, it was available in daylight and type Ay 
sensitizing only. 

A new Kodachrome Duplicating film for 16-mm. motion pic-h 
tures was introduced in 1956. This type of film has unusual con-) 
struction in that it carries a reversal colour i image and a negative-| 
positive sound track. Thus, unlike previous 16-mm. colour print} 
films, in which the original image to be copied must be a posi-|) 
tive both for picture and sound track, this film requires a positive” 
picture and a negative sound track for printing. The final film? 
contains a dye image in the picture area and a silver j image sound), 
track for optimum quality in each. / 

Ansco, having made the first Anscochrome high- speed colour | 
film available in 1955, added a variety of sizes and sensitivity | 
types during 1956. This high-speed colour film was available in | 
35-mm. miniature film in daylight and flash type (for light of | 
3,800° K. quality). Both types were also offered in standard roll | 
film sizes. Professional sheet films were available in daylight and) 
tungsten (3,200° K.) balance, and 16-mm. motion- -picture films } 
in daylight and tungsten (3,400° K.) emulsions. f 

Colour Negative Films.—Several new colour negative films | 
were introduced by Kodak during 1956. The new Kodacolor type | 
CU appeared to be the first colour film available that was not 
specifically balanced for a single light source. The emulsion of | ; 
this film has sufficient latitude to allow exposure by either day- | 


| light or clear flash (3,800° K.) illumination without compensat- 
Weetetetenrerss cau Cin fae 
| results in correctly Piiateed dis fe cos Be lee a ais 
i ages regardless of the original 
light source used. i 

Late in 1956 a sheet film colour negative was offered to sup- 
plement the former Ektacolor Professional Film type B. The 
| new film, known as Ektacolor type S and balanced for daylight, 

| was specifically intended for short exposure work (a; second 
I and shorter), thus making it useful for electronic flash exposures 
| as well. It has a fairly high emulsion speed, daylight exposure 
index 25 and built-in colour correction masks, similar to those 
in all Eastman colour negative films, 

Another Eastman negative colour film introduced in 1956 was 
the Eastman Color Internegative film in motion-picture sizes of 
16 mm. and 35 mm. It was specifically intended for making colour 
negatives from positive colour originals, especially those made 
on Kodachrome Commercial film. The resulting “dupe” negative 
can then be printed on Eastman Colour Print film in either the 
16-mm. or 35-mm. size. 

Eastman Kodak company announced to the television industry 
‘information about an embossed or lenticular film suitable for 
colour TV recording. By means of either colour filter separation 
or electrical and geometrical separation, light representing red, 
green and blue is passed through small embossings or lenticules 
on the base side. The subject is recorded as adjacent, but sepa- 
rate, images on a black-and-white film emulsion. Conventional 
|| black-and-white film processing is used, and by additive projec- 
( tion a composite colour image can be created on a screen or on 
{the TV system. Equipment for using this lenticular film was 
made by the Radio Corporation of America and installed in the 
I new National Broadcasting company plant in Burbank, Calif., 
(during the fall of 1956. 

Lighting.—An improved peanut-size flash lamp, the Power- 

] Mite Mz, with a light output of 7,000 lumen seconds, was de- 
\ veloped by General Electric; a new blue bulb of the same size was 
» also available with 5,500 lumen seconds output. 
) Sylvania Electric Products Inc. developed a new light source, 
tthe RF lamp, powered by radio high-frequency energy. Originally 
‘developed to meet film printing problems, the new light also found 
sapplications in colour television, medical research and other 
Luses where a concentrated light source is required. 

General Electric introduced its new Low-Contour projection 
\iemp to operate on its side for low-contour projectors. It operates 
2t cooler temperatures and ensures a long projection life. 

Motion-Picture Photography.—The Bell and Howell com- 
‘pany introduced the first fully automatic movie camera, the 


| 
)- model 200-EE 16-mm. magazine-loading camera. An electric eye 
hautomatically adjusts the lens iris to varying indoor or outdoor 
I light conditions to maintain perfect exposure, even for pictures 
oof an object moving from light into shadow. A warning flag in the 
\ view finder signals when the light is not sufficient for good movies. 
‘Current for the photoelectric cell and the motor that moves the 
) iris is supplied by six tiny mercury cell batteries that have a life 
)bof one year or more. The 200-EE has a 20-mm. f/1.9 lens in a 
i focusing mount, accessory telephoto and wide-angle lens attach- 
oments. All the photographer must do is focus and press the shut- 
“iter release to start the camera operation. 
Bell and Howell also produced the 16-mm. model 7o-DR with 
‘a coupled view finder and lens turret. When rotating the lens tur- 
‘iret each corresponding view finder objective is automaticaily 
) positioned, eliminating the possibility of a user’s forgetting to 
) rotate the view finder when changing lenses. This firm also intro- 
Niduced the 16-mm. model 200-S Auto Load camera with Suno- 
Iimatic lens. The lens is set according to a written plate on the 
‘camera indicating the outdoor lighting such as: bright sun, hazy 
, 


MANHATTAN ISLAND seen from three miles up, a photograph taken from a . 
U.S. military reconnaissance plane in 1956 


sun, light shade, cloudy dull or very dull. 

The Cine-Kodak K-100 Turret camera was introduced, featur- 
ing three Kodak Ektar lenses together with matching view finder 
lenses on the same turret. As each lens is turned into position 
the appropriate view finder lens automatically moves into place. 
The camera can be loaded with so- or too-ft. rolls of 16-mm. 
film. A new line of Kodak 8-mm. Brownie movie cameras was 
available with various combinations of lenses. 

A new model 16-mm. motion-picture projector, the Kodascope 
Analyst II, permits detailed study of films at speeds ranging from 
5 to 24 frames per second. This projector facilitates specialized 
analysis of athletic films and enables industry to carry on more 
detailed motion and methods studies. Kodak also introduced a 
new Brownie 8-mm. movie projector with 500-watt lamp and im- 
proved 16-mm. Kodascope Pageant sound projectors. 

Bell and Howell also had a number of new 8-mm. and 16-mm. 
motion-picture projectors. The Filmosound Specialist gave in- 
creased sound volume and distribution for large audiences. A 
t.000-watt concentrated filament lamp is used. There was also 
the new 18-mm. Filmosound 385 with increased volume and a 
1,000-watt projection lamp. The Filmosound 302 16-mm. optical- 
magnetic recording projector was of interest to amateur movie 
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makers, business, industry and schools for making low-cost sound 
movies by recording voice and music directly on the striped film 
as it is projected on the screen. 

Bell and Howell developed a new fully automatic 2-by-2-inch 
slide projector known as the TDC-Robomatic. The projector, 
operated by remote control or manually either in forward or re- 
verse, would show 30 slides at intervals ranging from 5 seconds 
to 14 minutes according to the setting. 

(See also ELectronics; Motion Pictures.) (W.D. Mn.) 

. Further information was gained during 1956 about 
Physics. the antiproton, and confirmatory studies established 
the existence of the neutrino. There was continued effort and 
interest in the construction of the large accelerators with which 
particles may be carried to high energies. 

The barrier between Soviet physicists and those of the west- 
ern countries showed signs of disappearing. A conference on nu- 
clear physics was held in Moscow in May, with many physicists 
from the United States and western Europe in attendance, and 
there was praise from western scientists for the high level of 
Soviet scientific work and equipment. A group of physicists from 
the U.S.S.R. participated in an international conference on 
high-energy accelerators at the University of Geneva, Switz.. 
in June, and in April three Soviet nuclear physicists took part 
in the annual high-energy physics conference of the University 
ot Rochester, N.Y. 

Discussions continued on the effects on mankind of radio- 
active debris from nuclear explosions. A report issued in June by 
the National Academy of Sciences of the United States empha- 
sized the damaging genetic effects of accumulated exposure to 
radiation, but stated that nuclear weapons tests had not yet cre- 
ated any world-wide radioactivity hazard. There were differences 
of opinion on the effects of nuclear explosions, since geneticists 
pointed out that any increase in radiation levels is genetically 
undesirable. The Federation of American Scientists, in June, 
urged the United States government “to declare publicly its sup- 
port for a world-wide ban on further tests of nuclear weapons.” 

In the United States and in Great Britain there were insufh- 
cient physicists for the available openings in research and teach- 
ing. The number of secondary schoo! teachers of physics was 
notably inadequate, and also in the United States many small 
liberal arts and teachers’ colleges were not able to appoint ade- 
quately trained physics instructors to their staffs. 

Antiproton and Neutrino.—Artificial production of antipro- 
tons (particles of the same mass as the proton, but with a nega- 
tive charge equal in magnitude to the positive charge of the 
proton) had been achieved in the previous year at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. The California group consisting of 
OQ. Chamberlain, E. Segre, C. Wiegand and T. Ypsilantis produced 
antiprotons on interaction of a proton beam from the Berkeley 
bevatron with the atomic nuclei of a copper target. A minimum 
beam energy of 4,200,000,000 ev was required for production; 
antiprotons appeared in increased number as the bevatron beam 
energy was increased to 6,200,000.000 ev. 

During the year the California workers extended their anti- 
proton work, and succeeded in making a quantitative measure- 
ment of the interaction cross section of antiprotons with matter. 
Roughly, the cross section is the effective geometric area which 
the particle presents to other particles in an interaction. Anti- 
protons, passing through a target. may interact either by being 
annihilated or by being scattered by atomic nuclei of the target. 
Measurements of interaction were made with an antiproton beam 
and targets of copper and beryllium. For both materials the anti- 
proton interaction cross section was found to be twice that of 
the interaction cross section of protons, with an estimated experi- 
mental error of about 15% in the measurements. This result 
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could mean either that the antiproton presents a radius twice as 
large as that of the proton, or that the forces involved are such 
that atomic nuclei are effectively twice as large for antiprotons 
as for protons. 

In 1953 C. L. Cowan, Jr., 


Scientific laboratory, N.M., had found evidence for the existence 4 
of the neutrino by studying the presumed neutrino flux coming } 


from the Hanford, Wash., nuclear reactor. Their results were not, 


however, as free from experimental uncertainties as would be 4 


desired, and during 1956 they successfully carried out a new 


series of observations. The existence of the neutrino, which is . 
a particle that carries energy and momentum but is without } 
charge and virtually without mass, had been indirectly inferred } 


from several lines of physical evidence. 


Reines and Cowan, joined by F. B. Harrison, H. W. Kruse and | 


A.D. McGuire, carried out their new experiments at the reactor 


of the Savannah River plant of the U.S. Atomic Energy com- @ 
mission. As before, they detected the neutrino by observing the | 
positrons and neutrons produced by the interaction of neutrinos § 
with protons. Their results clearly indicated that neutrinos were § 
produced in the nuclear processes of the reactor, and all attempts § 
to show the neutrino effects to be spurious tended to confirm: 
the presence of neutrinos. The measurements indicated that the | 
cross section of a neutrino for the interaction with a proton is | 
of the order of 6 X 10-* cm?. Since most nuclear reactions have | 
cross sections which are about 102° times larger, it is apparent 
why the neutrino is so relatively difficult to observe by means jf 


of an interaction. 


Accelerators.—Work in high-energy physics continued to be 


perhaps the central theme of contemporary physics. 


There was strong interest in pushing upward the energies of } 
accelerators, so as to give greater possibilities for exploring the | 
production and interaction properties of elementary particles. | 
In the United States, plans were announced for a 3,000,000,000-V. | 
proton accelerator at the Forrestal Research centre of Princeton } 
and for a 6,000,000,000-v. electron accelerator to be { 
constructed jointly by Harvard university and the Massachu- 
setis Institute of Technology. These accelerators would compare } 
in energy with the bevatron accelerator at the University of Cali- | 
fornia and the cosmotron of the Brookhaven National labora- | 
tory, Upton, N.Y. An accelerator that would carry particles to” 
25,000,000.000 v. was under design at the Brookhaven laboratory. | 
, initiated plan- | 
ning for a 15,000,000,000-v. accelerator, and the Mid-West Uni-} 
versities Research association (M.U.R.A.) worked on problems | 
associated with constructing an accelerator that would give par- | 


university, 


The Argonne National laboratory, Lemont, Il. 


ticles of at least 25,000,000,000 ev of energy. In the U.S.S.R. a. 


10,000,000,000-v. accelerator was nearing completion, at a labo- | 
ratory near Moscow, and plans were being made for an accelera- | 
tor in the 50,000,000,000- to 60,000,000,000-v. range. The Euro- I 
pean Organization for Nuclear Research (C.E.R.N.) began con- i 


struction of a 25.000,000,000-v. accelerator at Geneva, Switz. 


The M.U.R.A. design group considered an interesting new : 
possibility in their accelerator plans. Customarily, bombarding ; 


particles from an accelerator strike target material which is 
at rest in the laboratory. If, however, both the target nuclei 
and the bombarding nuclei could be accelerated and then be 
brought to collision from opposite directions, there would be 


a large gain in the interaction energy effective for the creation | 


of new particles. Such a “head-on” collision of two beams of. 
particles would require high beam intensities, and the number | 
of interactions per unit of time would in any event be far less 
than when the bombarding beam strikes the dense concentration 


of nuclei in a target block of solid matter. The two beams might 
be produced in two distinct accelerators. But the novel proposal - 


was also made that particles after being accelerated to their ter- 
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iminal energy be “stored” momentarily by being placed in a mag- 
jnetic field where they would move in a closed orbit without loss 
jof energy; pulses of particles from a single accelerator could 
be stored in two magnetic fields, with motions in opposite 
jsenses in the two fields, and then be deflected into collision 
aths. 

_ Controlled Fusion Reactions—The hydrogen bomb involves 
| he bringing together of nuclei of light atoms, as hydrogen, he- 
ilium or lithium, with resultant formation of heavier atoms and 
mmense energy release. Such a fusion reaction will occur only 
fat extremely high temperatures, of many millions of degrees; 
n the hydrogen bomb an “ordinary” uranium fission bomb is used 
‘as a trigger that raises the hydrogen bomb temperature to the 
point where fusion (‘thermonuclear’) processes will begin. 
The problem of setting up a controlled thermonuclear reaction 
which will give usable power is clearly a difficult one, since a 
eaction must be maintained at temperatures at which any ordi- 
jnary chemical material will be completely destroyed. Two state- 
ments made during the year, and reported in the Sept. 1956 issue 
pf the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, described an approach to the 
yproblem that was being followed in the United States and in the 
}Soviet Union. These statements were made by the U.S. physicist 
fEdward Teller, at a Physical society meeting in Chicago in June, 
mnd by the Soviet physicist Igor Kurchatov, at Harwell, Eng., 
iin May. The essential idea in the approach is to confine the very 
laot gas, in which fusion should occur, within a “magnetic bot- 
Wile.’ At the temperature of fusion processes the atomic nuclei 
‘nave been stripped of their electrons, and are therefore positively 
tyharged particles, moving very rapidly. Any charged particle 
moving through a magnetic field is deflected in a curved path, the 
dlegree of curvature being proportional to the strength of the field 
Wer a given particle velocity. 

| With an immensely strong field it might therefore be possible 
Ho confine the hot plasma, as the gas of charged particles is called, 
within a prescribed spatial region, with fusion reactions and 
nergy releases occurring in that region. 

Negative Temperatures.—During the past few years the 
Soncept of negative temperature had been developed. N. F. Ram- 
ey of Harvard university, who took a leading part in the intro- 
uction of this concept, published a summary paper on it in the 
Physical Review for July 1, 1956. 

The ordinary temperature scale of physics runs from absolute 
ero, at which temperature all molecular and atomic motion 
iffectively ceases, to temperatures of unlimited magnitude. 
Reughly speaking, the more energy that is given to the atoms 
if a system the higher is the temperature of the system. There 
re some specialized systems, however, in which there is an 
pper limit to the energy which can be given to the elements of 
he system, and for these systems states of negative temperature 
“ay occur. 

Physicists have long referred to the degree of order among 
lhe elements of a system in terms of the “entropy” of the sys- 
vem; high degree of order means low entropy, increasing dis- 
-rder means increasing entropy. (Checkers in regular array on 
board have relatively low entropy, checkers scattered at ran- 
hom on a board have relatively high entropy.) Increased energy 
out into a system usually increases the disorder, and hence the 
intropy, of the system. 
| Quantitatively, the energy increment multiplied by the tem- 
erature at which the energy is given to the system is the entropy 
" acrease. 

Suppose now that a system has a maximum degree of order 
)and zero entropy) at a base temperature. With increase in en- 
wey, disorder and entropy would increase for most systems; but 
Hor those unusual systems for which there is an upper energy limit 
nergy increase may eventually bring entropy decrease, until 
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at the upper energy limit the system again has maximum order 
and zero entropy. Since entropy change is temperature multiplied 
by energy increment, the system must be at a negative tempera- 
ture when it is in a state such that addition of energy gives a 
decrease of entropy. 

The atomic nuclei of a crystal may form a system which can 
go into negative temperature states. These nuclei interact among 
themselves, and they may take up various spatial positions with 
respect to an external magnetic field. If all the nuclei have the 
orientation which corresponds to minimum energy, with respect 
to an external magnetic field, the system of interacting nuclei 
is completely ordered and at zero entropy; if energy is then 
given to the system until all the nuclei take up the orientation 
which corresponds to maximum energy, there again is complete 
ordering and zero entropy. At some intermediate state of disorder 
the system had maximum entropy, and it proceeded from that 
state to the one of maximum energy and zero entropy by being in 
states of negative temperature. 

Some novel properties were predicted for systems when physi- 
cal equations were applied, with negative values for the tempera- 
ture. Ramsey and his colleagues, R. V. Pound and E. M. Purcell, 
as well as workers at a few other laboratories, experimentally 
studied systems of interacting nuclei in crystals at negative 
temperatures, and observed the expected properties. If a sys- 
tem is at a negative temperature of, for example, —100°, heat 
will flow from it to a system at —200°. That is, the lower the 
negative temperature, the colder the body, since heat flows from 
hot to cold. But also, heat will flow from a system at negative 
temperatures to a system at any positive temperature. Nega- 
tive temperatures therefore must be taken to be hotter than 
positive temperatures. 

States of negative temperature are clearly impossible for most 
physical systems, but the existence of special systems for which 
such states do exist gives a significant addition to the tempera- 
ture concept. 

(See also Atomic ENERGY; ELECTRONICS; INTERNATIONAL 
GEOPHYSICAL YEAR, 1957-58; METEOROLOGY.) (RESSry) 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Atomic Energy (1947); Atomic 
Radiation (1953); Electrons (1937); Fundamentals of Acoustics, 2nd ed. 
(1950); Laws of Motion (1952); Sound Waves and Their Sources, 2nd 
ed. (1950). 


Ph c | Serotonin.—Certain biological effects that 
ysi0 ogy. were later attributed to serotonin were first 
recognized in 1884. Subsequent work resulting in isolation of the 
material, its chemical identification and some suggestions as to 
its possible physiological role was completed in 1949. Following 
this period, intensive research, reaching a high level in 1956, 
demonstrated that this substance has an important physiological 
role, and disturbances in its metabolism (the manner in which 
the material is used or handled by the body) can result in serious 
disease. 

Serotonin is normally found in many animal tissues, and is 
present in greatest amounts in intestinal mucosa, blood platelets 
and the brain. The substance is formed by the action of an en- 
zyme, present in almost all cells, on a precursor (hydroxy- 
tryptophan). The cells of different tissues have the ability, to 
different degrees, of either binding free serotonin or releasing 
serotonin from its precursor. 

The effects of serotonin, as observed on isolated organs and 
tissues and on the intact animal, are multiple. A rise or fall in 
blood pressure may be produced depending on the experimental 
circumstances; the smooth muscle of the intestine is strongly 
contracted; respiration is at first depressed and later increased. 
The effects are so numerous that the basic mode of action is not 
completely understood. 


The physiological significance of this substance is likewise 
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not completely understood. Because of its action on the smooth 
muscle of blood vessels and of the intestine, the suggestion was 
that it is active in stopping haemorrhage from a wound or may 
play some part in the regulation of blood pressure. Likewise, the 
control or regulation of intestinal muscular activity may be an- 
other possible function. The common occurrence of serotonin in 
glands indicates a possible role in relation to glandular secretion. 
However, investigations carried out in 1954-56 sug egested that 
one of serotonin’s more important functions is that of a neuro- 
hormone; i.e., a substance that is concerned in the functional 
activities of nerve cells. 

This concept arose from the observations that a definite an- 
tagonism exists between serotonin and lysergic acid, that sero- 
tonin can block transmission of the nerve impulse across a gan- 
glion and that it inhibits the activity of peripheral nerves. 

The antagonism between lysergic acid and serotonin was a 
recent demonstration and was important because of its possible 
relationship to mental disease. 

Lysergic acid is a material which is obtained from ergot; it 
may also be produced, possibly, at some sites in the living 
organism. When administered in extremely small doses to hu- 
man beings it produces the symptoms of a psychosis that almost 
exactly resembles the common mental disease schizophrenia. The 
interest in this observation lies in the fact that lysergic acid and 
serotonin have similarities in their chemical structure and also 
that lysergic acid in small amounts will antagonize the effects 
of serotonin on a test tissue such as the rat uterus. Since serotonin 
is normally present in brain cells, it is assumed that it has 
some normal role in the metabolism of the brain cell. Since 
lysergic acid has some chemical similarities to serotonin, it was 
suggested, as a working theory, that it is taken into the cell 
by some part of an intracellular enzyme system. Then, because 
it is not exactly the same chemically as serotonin, it blocks the 
normal utilization of serotonin by the cell. Thus the normal 
function of the cell is disturbed. In the case of the brain this re- 
sults in a psychosis. This theory may assume that in these psy- 
chotic states lysergic acid or a similar substance is produced 
somewhere in the body as the result of some abnormal metabolic 
process. As Gaddum stated, “It is possible that serotonin in our 
brains plays an essential part in keeping us sane and that the 
effect of lysergic acid is due to its inhibitory action on serotonin 
in the brain.” 

This point of view was strengthened by the current idea as 
to the mechanism of action of some of the tranquillizing drugs 
such as Reserpine. This new drug had had excellent success in 
the treatment of several mental diseases including schizophrenia. 
It was shown that Reserpine, when given to an animal, brings 
about a release of “bound”’ serotonin in all tissues. Such “bound” 
serotonin is not free to exert its normal physiological effect. 
tt was postulated that lysergic acid or a similar chemical sub- 
stance may act to bind serotonin and that Reserpine acts to free 
or liberate it and relieve the psychotic state. 

It was stated above that serotonin might have a role in the 
regulation of blood pressure. Some investigators suggested that 
some forms of hypertension may be the result of an increased 
serotonin activity. They therefore prepared several compounds 
similar in chemical structure to serotonin but differing from it 
in some slight fashion. They hoped to find a compound which 
would compete with serotonin in the cells of the smooth muscle 
of the arteries as lysergic acid competes with serotonin in the 
brain. Several compounds were prepared. Some of these produced 
mental symptoms as did lysergic acid. However, one (1 benzyl- 
2-5 dimethylserotonin) prevented the blood pressure rise pro- 
duced by serotonin but did not produce mental symptoms. A clin- 
ical trial of this substance in patients with high blood pressure 
was reported to have brought about a reduction in blood pressure. 
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Thus, another possible role of serotonin was suggested. 
Regulation of Blood Cholesterol.—Cholesterol, although a 
normal constituent of the diet and of human tissues, is on occa-/ 
sion deposited in the inner lining of small blood vessels and thus 
slows or occludes the flow of blood through them. it is, therefore 
concerned in high blood pressure, heart disease and probably| 
some forms of kidney disease. 
The nature of the diet has a definite influence on the metabo- 
lism of cholesterol. Thus in countries with high standards of liv 
ing, where the diet includes much animal fats, butter, eggs, etc.” 
the incidence of diseases involving the heart, blood vessels ang 
kidneys is high. In population groups in which these more ex) 
pensive dietary items have been absent, these diseases are re 
tively rare. 
Since it is impossible to change the dietary habits of large 
groups of people, research was directed toward obtaining ar) 
understanding of cholesterol metabolism. Previous attempts t@ 
reduce high levels were low fat diets, thyroid hormone, vegetable 
sterols and large doses of female sex hormone. For various reaj 
sons these methods were not completely successful. q 
Recent human dietary experiments showed that the nature 09 
the fat in the diet rather than total amount is the importan} 
factor resulting in high blood cholesterol levels and eventual dep 
osition in vital tissues. Thus, a diet high in cholesterol and alsq@ 
in animal fat (containing mainly saturated fatty acids) caused 
elevation in blood cholesterol levels, whereas the same diet con) 
taining vegetable oils (mainly unsaturated fatty acids) did noj/ 
cause such a rise. 
This fact may also explain why those populations such as thd 
Italians and Greeks, whose fat intake is largely of vegetablij 
origin (olive oil), and the Japanese (fish oils) have low blood 
cholesterol and little cardiovascular disease. } 
Another recent observation pointed to a possible means 0% 
controlling the blood cholesterol in persons with elevated level} 
and thus preventing future artery disease. In a group of investi 
gations an emulsion of fat was injected into veins of patient} 
with high blood cholesterol levels (600 mg. %; normal 25¢ 
mg. %). The cholesterol fell during a seven-day period to a nor} 
mal level. These results were unexpected and were being investiis 
gated further. 
Another group of investigators was able to reduce significantly 
the blood cholesterol level in patients with elevated levels by 
giving large doses of nicotinic acid over a period of 12 week 
Nicotinic acid is one of the B-complex vitamins normally needeq 
to prevent pellagra. The amounts used in this investigation, how} 
ever, were much in excess of the normal nutritional needs. 
Synthesis of a Pituitary Hormone.—An important phase 0: 
physiology is the nature of regulation of bodily function by the. 
secretion of the endocrine glands. 
This area of knowledge is always greatly broadened when the 
secretion of an endocrine gland is precisely identified chemically} 
and especially when it becomes possible to synthesize it. ; 
Extracts of the posterior pituitary gland have yielded twe! 
active hormonal fractions. One, oxytocin, caused contraction oi 
the smooth muscle of the uterus. The other, vasopressin, caused) 
contraction of the smooth muscle of the small blood vessels. This) 
fraction also has the ability to regulate, by reducing the volume, 
the output of urine by the kidney. The latter effect is the only} 
established physiological function of the posterior pituitary hor-) 
mones. | 
Oxytocin had been synthesized some time previously. Vaso- . 
pressin was recently synthesized. Vasopressin, like oxytocin, con-| 
sists of eight amino acids linked together in a series of ring} 
structures. Six of the amino acids in oxytocin were idehtical with! 
those in vasopressin. Vasopressin contained two different amino | 
acids. 


: 


The synthetic hormone was found to be identical in its 
physiological effects to the natural hormone. (R2AC.TS) 


ENCYCLOP4DIA BRITANNICA Firms—Body Defenses Agai j 
#CEO } gainst Disease 
(1937); Digestion of Foods (1938); Ears and Hearing (1950); Eyes and 
eo oe (1941); Heart and Circulation (1937); The Human Brain 
1955). 


Pickersgill, John Whitney S°2°55.. oo) eacon 
’ y politician and federal cabi- 
net minister, was born on June 23 at Wyecombe, Ont. He was 
educated at the University of Manitoba and at Oxford and Paris 
universities. He was a lecturer in history at Wesley college, Mani- 
| toba, 1929-37. In 1937 he became third secretary in the depart- 
ment of external affairs, Ottawa, but was almost immediately 
attached to the office of Prime Minister William Lyon Mac- 
_ kenzie King. He was appointed private secretary to the secretary 
of state for external affairs, 1942, special assistant to the prime 
| minister, 1945, clerk of the privy council and secretary to the 
cabinet, 1952. He was appointed secretary of state in June 1953 
‘ and in August that year was elected member of parliament for 
| Bonavista-Twillingate, Nfd. In 1954 he was appointed minister 
of citizenship and immigration. 

/ In March 1956 Pickersgill delivered an important policy speech 
ij in Ottawa on the future of the Canadian Indians, pointing out 
that “today the Indian population of Canada without any im- 
i Migration is increasing faster than the rest of the population with 
the very considerable addition resulting from immigration.” 
“TI do not believe that any Canadian should be fully satisfied with 
our Indian policy until the day comes when all the Indians .. . 
'have been integrated with the rest of the population,” he said, 
adding that Indians had been encouraged to seek enfranchise- 
‘ment. 

| Among important immigration activities he directed during 
n 1956 were the liberalization of selection criteria applicable to im- 
migrants, placing emphasis on suitability and adaptability of 
happlicants rather than occupational skill; and the extension of 
ithe assisted passage loan scheme to dependents of immigrants, 
‘to foster movement of family units and to facilitate reunion 


fof families with heads of families already in Canada. 
(M. L. S.) 


Pig Iron: see IRoN AND STEEL. 
Pigs: see Livestock. 


Fineapples: see Fruit. 
Pipelines: sce FeperaL Power ComMISsSION. 


4 Pittsburgh, Pa., voters approved the city’s physi- 
| Pittsburgh. cal redevelopment program in 1956 by authoriz- 
hing a $30,000,000 bond issue as part of a $43,000,000 program 
0 assure rehabilitation of the city’s water system, extensive 
treet repaving and sewer reconstruction, extension of parks and 
a@ecreation and other projects. 

The eastern section of the Penn-Lincoln parkway was com- 
eted to within two miles of the Golden Triangle. With piers in 
yplace for a double-decked bridge over the Monongahela river, 
construction of a toll-free tunnel to carry Penn-Lincoln parkway 
Wtraffic under Mt. Washington to the completed western section 
Hof the route was due to start early in 1957. 
In Gateway Center, the Bell Telephone company began con- 
struction of an administration building, a state office building 
neared completion, construction of a $15,000,000 Hilton hotel 
as assured and plans for a 750-car underground parking garage 
were projected by Equitable Life Assurance society. 
Redevelopment of the populous Hill district, east of the cen- 
ral business district, was begun. The Urban Redevelopment au- 
thority began acquisition of 92 ac. and razing of 1,300 buildings 
“Oo permit major street relocations and erection of a $14,000,000 
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municipal auditorium, scheduled for completion in 1959. Con- 
struction advanced on an $80,000,000 sewage disposal system. 

The University of Pittsburgh purchased the contiguous 200- 
room Schenley Park hotel and the 238-family Schenley apart- 
ments for use as dormitories and as a student centre. 

Manufacturing employment in the Pittsburgh district averaged 
less than 1% lower during the first eight months of 1956 than 
in the same period a year earlier and 2% lower than in the same 
period of 1954. Estimated total employment in the district was 
less than 1% above 1955 and 2% below 1954. 

The Bureau of Business Research of the University of Pitts- 
burgh estimated the value added by manufacturing in 1956 in the 
four-county Pittsburgh area to be about $2,100,000,000 and the 
total value of products manufactured in the area to be about 
$4,800,000,000. 

Population (1950 census) was 676,806; area, 55.49 sq.mi. Lo- 
cal government total budgets: city, $48,417,564; Pittsburgh 
school district, $26,236,158; Allegheny county, $39,499,983. City 
real estate tax rates were: land, 34 mills; buildings, 17 mills. The 
school tax rate was 134 mills on all real estate; county, 9%. As- 
sessed taxable real estate valuation in the city was $1,115,996,- 
148 and in Allegheny county, $2,733,532,972. Bonded indebted- 
ness as of Jan. 1, 1956, was: city, $47,292,300; school district, 
$12,106,000; Allegheny county, $100,390,000. Enrolment in pub- 
lic schools was 75,624; in Catholic parochial schools, 47,388. 
David L. Lawrence served his 11th successive year as mayor of 


Pittsburgh. (Cah elss) 

" (1876- ), the 262nd successor of St. Peter in 
Pius Xll the see of Rome, was elected by the cardinals in 
conclave on his 63rd birthday, March 2, 1939, and was crowned 
as pope on March 12. (See ENCYCLOP4DIA BRITANNICA.) 

Happily recovered from the grave illness he had suffered dur- 
ing 1954, Pope Pius XII broadcast his Christmas message from 
the Vatican on Dec. 24, 1955. In recent years, the pope had re- 
peatedly warned humanity of the dangers to which the arma- 
ments race could lead. In his Christmas message, the pope went 
further and indicated three measures that should be taken to 
avoid disaster. The three points, avowedly parallel to proposals 
made in the United Nations, were: cessation of atomic weapon 
experimentations, renunciation of the use vt atomic weapons and 
general inspection and control of atomic energy. The “sum total” 
of these measures, said the pope, is ‘‘an obligation in conscience 
of nations and of their leaders.” 

On March 2, 1956, Pius XII celebrated his 8oth birthday and 
the 17th anniversary of his election to the papacy. When the 
erect and vigorous figure of the pope appeared at a window of 
the Vatican palace to impart his blessing, he received the re- 
spectful and affectionate homage of the faithful kneeling by 
the thousands on the cobbles of St. Peter square. Two days later, 
in the course of an audience for the diplomats of the 45 nations 
accredited to the Holy See, the pope said that the real hope for 
peace lies in the recognition that “man is first of all a spirit 
created in the image of God” with the right of self-rule and the 
right of family, property, a livelihood and local and national 
security. He added that a spirit of self-sacrifice rather than of 
selfishness and a willingness to accept arbitration and compro- 
mise rather than to stand on unreasonably obstinate positions, 
are also necessary for men and nations if peace is to be achieved. 

On April 1 in his Easter message given before the tens of 
thousands again massed in St. Peter square, Pius XII once more 
warned of the dangers toward which mankind is hurtling. He 
asked for light and strength from the risen Saviour of mankind 
“for those who control the destinies of nations.” 

The deep concern felt by the pope for the tragic events in 
eastern Europe and the dangerous situation prevailing in the 
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middle east found expression in three encyclicals issued within 
ten days. On Oct. 28 he called on the Catholic world to pray for 
peace “based on justice,” to end “so much shedding of blood” 
in eastern Europe and especially in Hungary. On Nov. 1 he re- 
peated his call to the nations to be cautious of venturing “onto 
the steep slope of violence.’ Then four days later Pope Pius 
XII, moved by the cruel repression taking place in Hungary, 
declared: ““We who look in a fatherly spirit on all peoples, must 
solemnly state that every violence, every unjust bloodshed, from 
wherever it comes, is always illicit.” 

(See also RomAN CATHOLIC CHURCH; VATICAN City STATE.) 

(J. LaF.) 


Planned Parenthood: see BrrtH CoNnTROL. 
Unrevised totals for 1954 and 1955 production of 
plastics and synthetic resins in the U.S. are given in 


Plastics. 


the table. 
Production of Plastics and Synthetic Resins in the U.S. 
lin pounds) 
1955 1954 
Cellulose plastics (all)*f ... nes 144,750,000 123,200,000 
Phenolic and other tar acid resins : t 505,560,000 396,000,000 


Urea and melaminet. . os 312,900,000 
Styrene and styrene- ederivative polymer and! 


253,350,000 


copolymer resins* 610,230,000 501,000,000 
Vinyl resins 701,660,000 516,800,000 
Polyester resins 55,040,000 || 


: | 
Miscellaneous§. . . . 816,730,000 539,150,000 


*Includes fillers, plasticizers and extenders. 

TIncludes sheets, rods, tubes and moulding and extrusion materials. 

TAll dry resin except moulding material which includes filler. 

§Includes polyethylene, acrylic, nylon, silicone and other resinous moulding materials 
including fillers, plasticizers and extenders), as well as petroleum and coumarone-indene 
resins, miscellaneous protective-coating resins and resins for all other uses. 

iINot reported for 1954, 

Source: U.S. Tariff Commission. 


New, improved plastics materials, especially those in the 
polyethylene field, continued to dominate developments in plas- 
tics in 1956, particularly in the research work done on ‘“‘stereo- 
specific’ plastics. In contrast with conventional methods for 
producing plastics, the stereospecific method uses organochemical 
catalysts as the principal tools more or less to replace high pres- 
sure in the polymerizing process. With this technique, it was 
claimed that polymers could be arranged in a predetermined 
geometric form rather than in random fashion, and consequently 
plastics could be made to develop properties needed for a specific 
application. The low-pressure polyethylenes introduced in 1955 
were examples of this type of plastic. In 1956 the introduction of 
polypropylene, which was claimed to have properties similar to 
those of polyethylene but with greater stiffness and heat-resistant 
properties (melting point was reported to be 320° F.), was the 
immediate result of the year’s research into the stereospecifics. 

Considerable potential was predicted for nylon-6, a new ma- 
terial based on caprolactam monomer and introduced into the 
U.S. from Europe in 1956. Nylon-6 is a softer material than the 
conventional nylon-6/6, and since it has a lower melting point 
and a broader working temperature range it was claimed to be 
more adaptable to the production of parts with large surface 
area and thick cross section. In Europe it had already been 
successfully moulded into large carrying cans, gears, helmets, 
etc., and extruded into pipe, tubing and film. 

Polyester film continued to broaden its market areas in both 
industrial and consumer use. One particularly successful appli- 
cation in 1956 was a polyester film-polyethylene film lamina- 
tion used for packaging frozen precooked foods. To prepare the 
food, the entire package is simply dropped into a pot of boil- 
ing water. 

Foamed plastics advanced considerably in 1956. It was esti- 
mated that during the year, about 1,500,000 lb. of urethane foam 
was being used monthly for such applications as rug underlay, 
crash padding, furniture padding, deep cushioning, shoulder pads, 
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PLASTIC GROUND COVER, a eee anlar development of 1956. After ground 
has been spaded and prepared the plastic sheet is rolled as shown in large photo- 


graph. Slits are cut for individual plants (inset), the balance of the sheet serv- | 


ing to eliminate the growth of weeds and to conserve moisture in the soil 


hospital padding and sponges. Foamed vinyl] also was used more | 


widely as foam upholstery, sponges, automobile sun visors, seat- 
ing and fashion accessories. Styrene foam found its principal 


use as insulation in building and refrigerator design. One of | 


the newer foamed plastics introduced in 1956 was an expandable 


polyethylene for electrical insulation, soundproofing and various 4 


other applications. 

Activities also centred on composite plastics sandwich ma- 
terials—a multilayered laminate formed by bonding reinforced 
plastics or styrene sheet facing to a thick, lightweight, foamed 
plastics core. One large outlet for the sandwich materials was 
in the fabrication of lightweight, insulating truck bodies; another 
was in the design of a new type of refrigerator formed by notch- 
ing a plank of the sandwich material and then folding the plank 
like a cardboard carton at the notched V-joints around previously 
subassembled interior partitions, 

(See also CHEMISTRY.) (C.-A. BN.) 
Platinum: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 
Plums: see Fruit. 

Piutonium: see Atomic ENERcy. 

Pneumonia: see RESPIRATORY DISEASES. 

Poetry: see AmerIcAN LITERATURE; CANADIAN LITERATURE; 

ENGLISH LITERATURE; FRENCH LITERATUE; GERMAN LITERA- 

TURE; JEWISH LITERATURE; LATIN-AMERICAN LITERATURE; LIT- 

ERARY Prizes; RussIAN LITERATURE; SPANISH LITERATURE. 

Poland A people’s republic of eastern Europe, Poland is 
* bounded east by the U.S.S.R., south by Czechoslo- 

vakia, west by Germany and north by the Baltic sea. Area: 


| 120.442 sq.mi. Pop.: (1950 census) 24,976,926; (1956 est.) 
27,080,000; national minorities (Germans, Jews, Byelorussians, 
Ukrainians, Lithuanians, Slovaks and Czechs) about 500,000. 
Language: Polish. Religion: Roman Catholic. Chief towns (pop., 
1955 est.): Warsaw 965,000; Lodz 670,000; Wroclaw 490,000; 
|| Cracow 430,000; Poznan 370,000; Szczecin 300,000; Gdansk 
280,000; Katowice 200,000; Bydgoszcz (1954 est.) 177,000; and 
10 other towns with a population of more than 100,000. First sec- 
retaries of the Polish United Workers’ (Communist) party in 
1956: Boleslaw Bierut, Edward Ochab (from March 20) and 
_ Wladyslaw Gomulka (from Oct. 21). Chairman of the council of 
| state, Aleksander Zawadzki. Chairman of the council of ministers, 
| Jozef Cyrankiewicz. 

History.—The year 1956 was one of great upheaval which 
| some described as a victorious, bloodless revolution. What really 
happened could be summarized thus: Poland remained a people’s 
| democracy with the Communist party in control and was still an 
ally of the U.S.S.R., but the new rulers were Poles first and 
Communists second while the Russians or their Polish instru- 
| ments were no longer in command in the administration, armed 
forces or national economy. The so-called democratization in the 
countries of the “camp of Socialism” had originally consisted in 
) replacing one-man rule by that of a collective leadership by men 
. willing to comply with orders from the Soviet Union. The failure 
of this process in Poland was explained first by the indomitable 
‘(character of the Polish people and, second, by the fact that the 
‘ “secret” speech delivered by N. S. Khrushchev to the 20th con- 
gress of the Communist party of the Soviet Union (Feb. 25, 
1956) preceded by only two weeks the death of Bierut, the 
«chief Polish Stalinist. 

Bierut’s death left the party leadership deeply divided. On 
‘March 20 the party’s plenary session of the central committee 
\ vnanimously elected Edward Ochab as its first secretary. It was 
i believed that he was the candidate of Khrushchev, who arrived 
Nin Warsaw as head of a Soviet delegation to attend Bierut’s 
{ funeral. Nevertheless, Ochab refused to be a Muscovite pawn 
zand began carefully to prepare the return of Gomulka to the 
, party leadership. On May 6 it was announced that Jakub Berman, 
5a member of the Politburo and deputy premier, had resigned from 
tboth posts. With Bierut dead and Berman dismissed, of the 
c original Communist triumvirate only Hilary Minc remained in the 
{Politburo. But the influence of Cyrankiewicz, the premier, was 
2growing and so was his closer partnership with Ochab. 

The Poznan Revolt.—On June 28, 1956, an event of historic 
3significance broke down the pretense of popular support for the 
‘Communist regime. Industrial workers of Poznan staged a gen- 
seral strike and a procession of 50,000 persons demanded bread, 
‘freedom, free elections and the departure of the Russians. Riots 
| followed, a security police officer was lynched and order was 
“restored the following day only by the army’s use of tanks. Ac- 
»cording to official reports, 53 people were killed and 200 
“ywounded. 

Addressing the seventh plenary session of the central commit- 
‘tee (July 18), Ochab admitted that the “soullessness of au- 
Ithorities” rather than the machinations of “imperialist agents” 
\was a chief cause of the revolt. But N. A. Bulganin, the Soviet 
‘premier, alleged in Warsaw on July 21 that “foreign imperialist 
\circles” were still trying to weaken the Socialist countries and 
idetach them one from another, making use of certain political 
‘and economic difficulties in Poland. Such difficulties, he claimed, 
were only growing pains. It would be an error, nevertheless, 
Tinot to see that the struggle against the personality cult was 
being exploited not only by “hostile and opportunist elements” 
‘but also by “wavering people in the Socialist ranks.” 

\ Three Groups in the Central Committee—This lecturing was 
| hoadly received by both the Polish public and the party rank 
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and file. The July plenary session of the central committee be- 
came a contest during which three trends became apparent, led 
by the Natolin group, the Realists and the Young Secretaries. 
The Natolin group, deriving its name from a country house near 
Warsaw where the Polish Communist élite offered hospitality to 
prominent foreign comrades, was represented by Zenon Nowak. 
Franciszek Mazur and Franciszek Jozwiak. They recommended 
strict censorship of the press and the curtailment of “democrati- 
zation.” The Natolin group was opposed by the younger genera- 
tion of Communist leaders headed by Jerzy Albrecht, Wladyslaw 
Matwin and Jerzy Morawski. They wanted “democratization” to 
continue. Between these two groups there were the Realists, led 
by Cyrankiewicz, Ochab and Zawadzki. They too were supporters 
of change, but desired to achieve it more slowly. But the only 
man who could restore party unity and authority and count on 
wider support was Gomulka. All three groups desired his return to 
the Politburo although it was clear that the Natolin group wanted 
him only as a figurehead. Such a role, however, did not appeal 
to Gomulka. He wanted to assume the party leadership, but he 
insisted on the dismissal of all Stalinists from key positions. 
Ochab continued to negotiate with Gomulka who on Aug. 5 was 
officially rehabilitated and restored as a party member. On 
Oct. 9 it was announced that Minc had resigned from the Polit- 
buro and his office of deputy premier. Agreement was reached 
between Gomulka, Ochab and Cyrankiewicz as to the composition 
of the new Politburo. 

Three Critical Days——On Oct. 19 when the party’s central 
committee had assembled to elect a new Politburo, quite unex- 
pectedly Khrushchev, V. M. Molotov, L. M. Kaganovich and 
A. I. Mikoyan arrived in Warsaw. At the same time Marshal 
Ivan S. Koniev, commander in chief of the unified armed forces 
of the Warsaw treaty powers, arrived in the capital, accompanied 
by other Soviet generals. It was learned that Soviet divisions sta- 
tioned in southwestern Poland with headquarters at Legnica were 
moving toward Warsaw, while a Soviet naval squadron appeared 
before Danzig. 

The meeting of the central committee, after co-opting Gomulka 
as its new member, decided that the old Politburo including 
Gomulka would discuss Polish-Soviet relations with the Soviet 
guests. This meeting, which took place in the Belweder palace, 
was stormy. The original intention of Khrushchev and his col- 
leagues was to oppose the election of the proposed new Polish 
Politburo, agreeing only to the co-option of Gomulka and one 
or two of his supporters. Brave words were pronounced at this 
meeting by Ochab and Gomulka and, on the night of Oct. 19-20, 
the Polish leaders succeeded in explaining to the Soviet visitors 
that the Polish people’s democracy must be an equal, independent 
and sovereign state bringing its own creative contribution to the 
development of the “camp of Socialism.” 

Meanwhile, Polish workers and university students, aroused 
by the Soviet intervention, demonstrated vociferously, through 
meetings and processions, their protest against foreign pres- 
sure and their support for Gomulka. Khrushchev and his col- 
leagues understood that by supporting the Natolin group they 
were risking bloodshed. They accordingly retreated and on Oct. 20 
returned to Moscow. When the Polish central committee re- 
assembled angry questions were asked about the movements of 
Soviet troops in Poland. Marshal K. K. Rokossovsky, minister of 
national defense and commander in chief, explained that they 
were no more than “autumn manoeuvres.” 

Immediately after this declaration Gomulka presented his pro- 
gram and the next day his speech was broadcast to the nation. 
Without belittling the achievements of the six-year plan (1950- 
5s), Gomulka criticized many of its results. He said that to 
represent the Poznan tragedy as the work of “Gmperialist agents” 
was politically naive. Without the confidence of the working 
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POLISH SOLDIERS AND A TANK guarding bank at Poznan, Pol., during anti- 
communist riots in June 1956 


class no government was possible. To produce more, cheaper and 
better goods it was imperative to tell the workers the whole 
truth about the country’s difficult position and to ask them to 
be patient in their just demands. Structural changes in plan- 
ning and in the management of industry were necessary; so was 
the development of handicrafts. Agricultural policy also called 
for serious correction. The basically sound co-operative farms 
should be assisted in the form of repayable credits and all 
state grants should be abolished; unsound co-operatives should 
be left free to dissolve themselves. Gomulka reiterated his be- 
lief that there were many roads to Socialism. The constant 
essential element in Socialism, he said, was the abolition of 
the exploitation of man by man. Polish-Soviet relations based 
on the principles of equality and independence would create 
among the people such a profound feeling of friendship for the 
Soviet Union that no attempt to sow distrust of the U.S.S.R. 
would find a response. 

On Oct. 21 the plenary session elected the new nine-member 
Politburo. In a secret ballot, Gomulka obtained 74 votes, the 
maximum possible being 75, while Rokossovsky secured only 23 
votes. No member of the Natolin group remained in the new key 
body of the party. On the evening of Oct. 22 Khrushchev in- 
formed Gomulka by telephone that, having read his speech, he 
agreed with it except for a few details. He also undertook that the 
Soviet military units would stop their “autumn manoeuvres” and 
would be ordered back to their regular bases. 

In quick succession a series of army changes was announced. 
The most important was the replacement on Nov. 13 of Marshal 
Rokossovsky as minister of defense by Gen. Marian Spychalski, 
a friend of Gomulka. Rokossovsky returned to Moscow and on 
Noy. 15 was appointed deputy minister of defense of the U.S.S.R. 
During the first week of November, 32 Russian officers in the 
high command of the Polish armed forces were dismissed and re- 
placed by Poles. 

Return of Cardinal WyszynskiOn Oct. 28 Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski, primate of Poland and archbishop of Warsaw and 
Gniezne, released from three years’ internment, returned to 
Warsaw as head of the Polish hierarchy. Five other bishops and 
all imprisoned priests were released from confinement. 

Gomulka’s Visit to Moscow—Between Nov. 15 and 18 
Gomulka, Cyrankiewicz, Zawadzki and Stefan Jedrychowski dis- 
cussed the future of Polish-Soviet relations with Khrushchev, 
K. E. Voroshilov, Bulganin, Mikoyan and M. Z. Saburov. Both 
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sides agreed that the Soviet-Polish alliance was a reliable guar- 
antee of their mutual security and that the alliance was the k 
cardinal factor in strengthening the independence of the Polish |} 
people’s republic and “the inviolability of its frontier on the Oder ! 
and the Neisse.” The temporary presence of Soviet army units | 
on the territory of Poland was still “desirable” but they should | 
in no way infringe the sovereignty of Poland or interfere in| 


its domestic affairs. In pursuance of this statement, D. T. Shepilov 
and Marshal G. K. Zhukov, respectively the Soviet foreign and 


defense ministers, and Adam Rapacki and Gen. Spychalski, re- 
spectively the Polish foreign and defense ministers, signed a | 
treaty on Dec. 17, in Warsaw, on legal status of Soviet troops | 
stationed in Poland. The location, strength and movements of : 
Soviet army units in Poland were to be determined by special | 


agreements between the two governments. As certain financial 


problems between Poland and the U.S.S.R. had been unadjusted | 
for years, the two parties agreed to consider as settled, as from | 


Nov. 1, 1956, Poland’s indebtedness for the credits granted to it 
by the Soviet Union between 1949 and 1956 and amounting to 
2,300,000,000 roubles or $575,000,000. Poland on the other hand 


had delivered to the Soviet Union during 1946-53 about 50,000,- | 
ooo metric tons of coal at a nominal price of $1.25 per ton. As- | 
suming that the average world market price of coai during the / 
1946-56 period had been $16 per ton, the loss to Poland’s | 
economy was about $737,500,000. The Soviet government was | 
ready to supply Poland, on a credit basis, with 1,400,000 tons of | 


grain in 1957 and also agreed to grant Poland a long-term credit 


of 700,000,000 roubles. Finally the Soviet government agreed to | 


facilitate the further repatriation of Poles still detained in Soviet 


forced labour camps. Their numbers were estimated in Poland at | 
about 600,000, but it was not known how many of them were still » 


alive. (See also COMMUNISM.) (K. Sm.) 


Education.—Schools (1954-55): primary 23,103, pupils 3,202,700, 
teachers about 100,000; special 288, pupils 30,100; secondary 792, pupils 


195,100, teachers about 5,000; vocational 2,236, pupils 455,000: teachers? © 


training colleges 149, pupils 44,000; adult education courses 1,944, pupils 
69,000; workers’ high schools 150, pupils 43,900; institutions of higher 
education 84 (including 7 state universities and 1 Catholic university), 


students 143,300 (including 1,815 at the Catholic university). National . 


minorities schools: primary 242, pupils 15,340; secondary 7, pupils 805. 


Finance.—M onetary unit: zloty with official exchange rate, high and / 
fictitious, of 4 zlotys to the U.S. $1. Budget (1955 est.; 1956 est. in | 


parentheses): revenue 122,000,000,000 (141,300,000,000) zlotys: expen- 


diture 114,900,000,000 (137,700,000,000) zlotys, including 60,800,000,- # 


000 (73,400,000,000) zlotys invested in the national economy. 

Foreign Trade.—(U.N. Economic Commission for Europe’s estimates, in 
U.S. dollars, 1954.) Trade turnover with all countries $1,770,000,000 
including $1,220,000,000 with the countries of the Communist group. 


Polish official figures (1954): imports 3,615,200,000 zlotys, exports 3547557 
200,000 zlotys. 


| 
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Transport and Communications.—Highways (1954): 264,525 km., includ- 


. : P t | 
ing 97,886 km. hard surfaced. Licensed motor vehicles (1955 est.): cars oe ee 


: ane commercial Se aie aly (1954): 26,999 km., including 3,909 gas Dee ee 

m. OF narrow-gauge track; passenger traffic 39,491,100,000 passenger- 

km.; freight traffic 62,460,900,000 ton-km.; Posht carried ee 14 cities*; population ROPREIVAS SORGIET eth CMTSI TRH cy i Bucalar aati Pied 
metric tons. Shipping (1954, ships of roo tons and over): vessels 142, 23,053,000 . . —22.3 0 —144 —19 fe 9.29 E173 
total tonnage 291,000 gross tons. Freight traffic in Polish ports (external 26, <itiest;_ population 
trade, 1954): loaded and unloaded 15,873,000 metric tons, including Sr eCO DS Ne FO a.2 Taal 2.2 gr aiaiseane 44:0 Bs! 
Szczecin 6,280,000 tons, Gdynia 4,798,000 tons and Gdansk (Danzig) *New York city, Chicago (Ill.), Los Angeles (Calif.), Philadelphia (Pa.), Detroit (Mich.), 
46795,000 tons. Air transport (1954): passengers carried 136,700 Geaaco: meena {0.) St. Louis (Mo.), Washington (D.C.), Milwaukee (Wis.), Minneapolis (Minn.), 

le passenger-kin.). Telephones etre BOT Oco. Radia licences’ Ghee incinnati (O.), Kansas City (Mo.), Dallas (Tex.); and Oakland (Calif.). 


TAIL other cities having a greater population than 250,000 in 1950 except one of 


1954) about 1,500,000. 800,000 population whose crime statistics were not complete. 


Agriculture.— Main crops (metric tons, 1934-38 average within post- 
| 1945 ee 1954 : parentheses): wheat 1,965,000 (2,001,900); 
| tye 6,854,000 (5,843,700); barley 1,632,000 (1,085,500); vats 2,833,000 The leadership of the 14 poli 
) , , ’ 3 ; ’ Cc 
| (2,073,300); potatoes 38,014,000 (35,661,700); sugar beets 5,962.000 P a P : departments, oe pao 
(6 350,000). oles r9s8, prewar territory; 1954 in parentheses): WS recognized as aggressive and superior. This did not mean 
| cattle 10,554,000 (7,686,500); pigs 7,525,000 (9,788,200); sheep 3,411,- that all 14 de rtm i i j 
WO) ores recor Con all 14 depa ents followed a uniform pattern in their 
ee outside agriculture (1938; 1955 in parentheses): Organizations and operating procedures. The superiority was ap- 
|| 2,730,000 (5,860,000). Production (metric tons, 1938, prewar territory; arent from the i 
1955 in parentheses): coal 38,104,000 (94,476,000) : lignite 10,000 (6,- P ‘ experiments and other oth aes BY pe 
I » ak coke 2,328,000 (10,036,000); crude petroleum 507,000 (180,- _ Police leaders, as a group, to reduce their crime rates, In con- 
\( 000); electricity 3,977,000,000 (17,751,000,000) kw.hr.:; pig iron $80,000 tr Wi ini 
I) (3,1 12,000) ; steel 1,441,000 (4,426,000); zinc, metal 108,000 (156,200); ast to the poneen willingness of ‘the ian 29, i BR 
k aluminum (1955) 20,400; cement 1,719,000 (3,813,000); sulphuric acid Whole, to continue operations as they had in the past. on the 
past, 


1 181,000 (450,000); sugar 562,100 (980,500); cotton fabrics 51,500 : ‘ ; 
\( (114,000); woollen fabrics 20,900 (51,400); leather shoes, excluding assumption that their procedures could not be improved. 


It handmade shoes 2,800,000 (24,600,000) pairs; motor cars (1955). i Nearly all police departments in the cities of more than 250,- 

Ssenger 4,016, commercial 12,480; merchant vessels, launched (19 . : 

ibe Wes Odd wei OE ans. 4 55, Q00 population group that had created formal planning and re- 
search units, had instituted continuing programs of internal 

| Pole Vaulting: see Track ANp FIELp Sports. inspections and had undertaken to increase the preventive- 


| effectiveness of their patrols were found among the superior 14. 
. United States police administrators in 1956 made de- For example, 57.0% of the 14 used one-man patrol cars on each 
| Police. termined efforts to increase the efficiency and effec- shift as compared with 23.1% of the remaining 26. On the other 
t tiveness of their operations in order to reverse the rising crime hand, 38.5% of the 26 used no one-man patrol cars at any time 
ttrend. The year 1955 was the first since 1947 to experience a as compared with 28.6% of the 14. 
decrease in major crime (Part I offenses), although the decrease The 63rd annual conference of the International Association 
ywas slight (0.2%) and was followed by an appreciable upsurge of Chiefs of Police was held in Chicago, IIll., in Sept. 1956. 
in crime during the first half of 1956. Its international character was established by representatives 
The 1955 decrease in major crime was enjoyed by only one from Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, Cuba, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, Laos, 
(population group of cities—those having more than 250.000 in- Nicaragua, Philippines, Republic of China and Thailand. The 
dhabitants. The decrease for this group of cities was 4.3%. The program gave more than usual attention to staff activities in 
{increase for all other cities, as a group, amounted to 2.9%. The police departments; one session was devoted exclusively to police 
upsurge of crime during the first half of 1956 brought an in- administrative matters. 
Jerease in major criminal offenses of 18.6% over the comparable (See also CRIME; FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION; SECRET 
2955 figures for communities with populations of less than 250,- SERVICE, WESS) (O. W. W.) 
Jo00 as a group, in contrast to an increase of only 11.1% for es 
the group of cities in the more than 250,000 population category. p oli om eliti 5 In 1956 the value of the Salk poliomyelitis 
In order to appraise the preventive effect of police operations y « vaccine for the prevention of paralytic polio- 
tin these large cities, consideration was restricted to three cate- myelitis was clearly demonstrated throughout the world. 
qwories of crimes that were more reliably reported and recorded In the United States alone the incidence of paralytic polio 
hfifen the other classes as a group, and that were also more sus- was cut by one-half, the result of what was undoubtedly the 
xeeptible to prevention by effective patrol. These categories were largest voluntary immunization program on record. By the fall 
‘obbery, burglary and auto theft. The crime record of one com- of 1955 about 7,000,000 WES: school children had received one 
umunity was not complete and this city of approximately 800,000 or more injections of Salk vaccine. Before the end of the polio 
‘inhabitants was excluded from consideration. season of 1956 more than 40,000,000 persons—mostly under 15 
Analysis revealed that not all of the remaining 40 cities in years of age but including a great number of prone 
ithe large city population group reduced their crime frequency; had received one injection; 20,000,000, two injections; and 
tin some crime increased substantially. A selected group of 14 7,000,000, three injections. ' 
vof-these large cities enjoyed decreases in these three classes of Vaccination Progress in the U.S.—The most serious a 
crimes in contrast to the substantial increases experienced by the answered question about polio vaccination programs at the e- 
€emaining 26 cities as a group. ginning of 1956 was whether the six WES: manufacturers ea 
) In 1055 the 14 cities reduced their 1954 over-all crime figures _ to produce Salk poliomyelitis vaccine aoe gee 4 in ie 
tin robbery, burglary and auto theft by 12.7% while the re- enough quantity fast enough to meet t e ea a need for 
maining 26 cities experienced an over-all increase in these the product and thus assure the tpt ) es ee 
‘crimes of 6.1%. During the first six months of 1956, as ae ete of susceptible children and young adults before the 195 
Wf i me period in 1955, the 26 cities suffered an polio season. 
: ae of each ie these three classes of crimes Serious technical problems of ; eee eee 
while the 14 cities enjoyed a decrease in the number of rob- plus the fact that the eee uae program for o ae 
Moeries and burglaries. While auto thefts, during this time, in- established by the U.S. public ealt service in - 5, ie i Be 
Yrreased in the 14 cities by 17.3%, they increased 44.9% in ably the most rigid and oe eee a = ae - 
the remaining 26 cities. A detailed comparison of increases The time required for Ca eet ae - et i ae 
Mand decreases in the frequency of these three classes of crimes polio vaccine is 120 oye The safety : e Salk p a Hee 
in these two groups of cities is shown in the following tabu- was reconfirmed in 1956. After more t an ie j 
ation had been given before the end of the polio season, there was not 
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a single case of polio that could be attributed to the use of the 
vaccine. 

A poliomyelitis surveillance unit had been established in 1955 
as part of the communicable disease control centre of the U.S. 
public health service especially to watch out for such a possi- 
bility. It found no cases of polio caused by vaccine. However, 
the surveillance unit helped uncover a considerable number 
of “poliolike” diseases, notably aseptic meningitis, that might 
formerly have been diagnosed as polio. The laboratory diagnosis 
of polio, from blood and faecal samples in tissue culture, 
greatly improved the positive diagnosis of polio when it actually 
occurred. 

Between April 1955, when polio vaccine was first licensed, and 
Sept. 1956 the U.S. pharmaceutical industry produced and the 
U.S. public health service released 100,000,000 c.c. of polio 
vaccine. The vaccine supply became adequate in July 1956, and 
strictly enforced priorities on its use were soon lifted. Vaccine 
became available through normal drug distribution channels to 
anyone in the U.S. who wished to take it. It was recommended 
that this protection be given to everyone up to about age 4o. 
While the incidence of paralytic polio in the higher age groups 
is comparatively low, the severity of the disease, should it strike, 
is often great and damaging. 

Approximately 25% of cases of paralytic polio in the U.S. 
occur after age 20, but the number after age 4o is almost negli- 
gible. 

Effectiveness of Polio Vaccine Program.—In Oct. 1956 the 
U.S. public health service reviewed polio season reports from 
14 states where the disease was most prevalent in 1956. This 
review showed: (1) Among children who received one or more 
injections of Salk vaccine, only 1 in 12,500 contracted polio. 
The rate among the unvaccinated was five times as high. In 
other words, even one injection was 80% effective. (2) Among 
1,500,000 children fully immunized against paralytic polio, with 
three injections properly spaced only seven cases of paralytic 
polio occurred. Their risk was therefore only one-fortieth that 
of the unvaccinated children. (3) In some states more than 
go% of the cases of polio reported were among unvaccinated 
children. 

The year 1956 was the lightest “polio year” experienced in the 
U.S. since 1947. Approximately half of all reported cases of 
polio are paralytic. Somewhat more than 15,000 cases of polio 
were reported in 1956. 

In June the most serious outbreak of paralytic poliomyelitis 
of 1956 occurred in Chicago, centred largely in tenement sections. 
An emergency mass immunization program was promptly put into 
operation. Vaccine centres were set up in physicians’ offices, in 
schools and even on street corners. By the first week in August 
the threatening epidemic was halted. Of slightly more than 1,000 
cases occurring up to the end of September, not one case of 
paralytic polio was reported in a person who had received full 
immunization with vaccine. 

The vaccine dosage schedule recommended (by Jonas Salk) 
and used in 1956 was two I-c.c. injections, spaced two (preferably 
four) to six weeks apart, followed by a 1-c.c. booster injection 
at least seven months later. 

Studies on the duration of immunity achieved by the vaccine 
continued in 1956. It became clear that immunity was reasonably 
long-lasting following full immunization and that annual booster 
shots are not needed. 

Salk vaccine, with slight modifications of the U.S. and 
Canadian manufacturing formulas, was used throughout the world 
during 1956. Among the countries that actively developed vac- 
cination programs were Denmark, Sweden, Norway, western Ger- 
many, England, Australia, the Union of South Africa, France, 
Argentina (which was struck by a serious polio epidemic in 1956) 
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and Brazil. 


Virus Research.—Research on polio and other viruses was | 
vigorously prosecuted in 1956, much of it under grants from 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. Attention was | 
given to the possibility of finding or cultivating harmless, q 


modified strains of polio virus, types 1, 2 and 3, so that a safe 
“Jive virus” vaccine might eventually be made. Considerable re- 
search proceeded in the attempt to find stable strains of normal 


cells on which virus could be made to grow under test-tube { 


conditions (tissue culture). 


The inner nature and spacing of the virus particle itself was | 


more fully explored and its chemistry more completely worked 
out. The difficulty of such research is apparent when it is realized 


that these particles may be no more than a millionth of an inch } 


in diameter. 


Much research in 1956 focused on nucleic acid, which is at 


the heart of a virus and apparently has most to do with its 


ability to multiply and cause damage in the host cell. This re- ) 
search raised hopes of solving problems still posed by other » 
major diseases, notably cancer, and of developing vaccines % 
against other virus diseases, such as measles and infectious } 


hepatitis. (Hs Bic Vie Re) 


BrBLiocRAPHY.—Poliomyelitis: Papers and Discussions Presented at the | 


Third International Poliomyelitis Conference (Philadelphia, Montreal, 


1955); Hart E. Van Riper (ed.), New Information for Physicians on the \\ 
Salk Poliomyelitis Vaccine, Number 2 (New York, Jan. 1956), and Num- |) 
ber 3 (June 1956); U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, | 


Public Health Service, Communicable Disease Center, Poliomyelitis Sur- 
veillance Reports (issued weekly; not for publication, for official use only); 
Annual Reports of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis (New 
York). 


Political Parties U.S During 1956, in an election in | 

y U»V. which ticket splitting seemed to | 
be the rule, Republicans gained another four-year term in the || 
White House and Democrats retained numerical control of both |) 
houses of congress. The country had grown accustomed in two |} 
previous years to divided party responsibility for government, ! 
but it was the first year since 1848 that a president had swept to - 
election without carrying his party along to control at least 


one of the houses. 
In his landslide victory over Democrat Adlai E. Stevenson 


> 


Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower rolled up a record of about 35,500,- 


000 votes, which was about 9,500,000 more than Stevenson’s 


total. But these 35,500,000 votes reached far beyond the normal ” 


strength of the Republican party, as such. Stevenson’s total 


failed to measure up to the strength of the Democratic party | 
displayed in holding its 49-to-47 edge over the Republicans in /! 
the senate, increasing its maigin to 234 to 2011 Republicans in | 


the house and gaining a net of two governorships. 


On the basis of the November election returns, Republicans | 
could claim that they had gained followers in the large industrial t 


states of the east and midwest, where once the Democrats were 


strong. Those areas made a major contribution to Eisenhower's | 


vote increase over 1952. 


Democrats made most of their gains in congressional seats and | 


governors’ races in the farm areas west of the Mississippi and 
in the far west. Despite the fact that Eisenhower carried each 
of them, Arizona, Colorado, Oregon and Washington all elected 
Democratic governors and Democratic senators. The same thing 
happened in Florida, as Eisenhower made fresh inroads in the 
south beyond his 1952 victories in that area. Eisenhower took 
Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota and Michigan, but Democratic goy- 


ernors were elected in each of those states. In Kansas and | 


Iowa the election of G.O.P. governors had been almost tradi- 
tional. 


In the farm states Eisenhower’s margin over Stevenson was | 


1One Republican seat from Maine contested, 


less than that of 1952. In Iowa, for example, the president’s 
share of the two-party vote dropped off 5% from 1952 to 1956. 
But he still got nearly 58% in 1956, which was accepted by 
politicians as indicating that while there might have been a 
farm revolt against his flexible price support policies, it was not 
| sufficient to endanger his general popularity, 

Farther west, the Republicans felt some increased opposition 
to the Eisenhower administration’s “partnership” power policies 
4 and its handling of the nation’s natural resources. Democrats 
\ evidently made some headway with their charges that the ad- 
| ministration was engaged in a “give-away” of resources. Eisen- 
| hower’s margin over Stevenson declined in the Pacific coast states, 
although the president still won them handily. 
| The presidential campaign tended to reveal the differences 
iin philosophy between the two major parties. In a reversal of 
{ the 1952 campaign, the Democrats were on the offensive and the 
] Republicans on the defensive. This led Stevenson into a series 
( of attacks on the Eisenhower administration, Vice-Pres. Rich- 
«ard M. Nixon and, in the final phases of the electioneering, on 
{ the president himself. Stevenson began by saying that he would 
1 not make an issue of Eisenhower’s health, despite the president’s 
| heart attack on Sept. 24, 1955, and his abdominal operation on 
June 9, 1956. Stevenson wound up by saying that in his opinion 
Eisenhower “never had the inclination and now lacks the energy 
{for full-time work at the world’s toughest job.” In the same 
3speech the Democratic candidate predicted that Nixon would be 
(president before four years had elapsed. 

The Democratic attack on Nixon seemed gauged to meet the 

ipossibility that the vice-president might succeed to the pres- 
jidency and thus become the certain 1960 G.O.P. presidential 
(nominee. Stevenson called Nixon a “man of many masks” who 
jwas “shifty” as well as “rash and inexperienced.” Nixon’s prin- 
(cipal criticism of Stevenson was that all the Democratic nominee 
‘had offered to the people in the campaign was “an appallingly 
inaive suggestion for stopping our H-bomb tests when the Rus- 
{slans are stepping up theirs and what appears to be a politically 
Jinspired suggestion for ending the draft.’ Eisenhower said that 
jthere had been “many futile and foolish attempts to belittle 
‘the character” of Nixon, attempts which the president said ought 
‘to be squashed. 
Eisenhower’s defense of Nixon fitted in with the president’s 
“expressed determination to make over the Republican party into 
van organization that would be “modern” in its philosophy and 
vappeal to the younger voters. The president said after the election 
‘that he would work incessantly and industriously to give his 
‘party such a modern look. What he had in mind, the president 
wsaid, was ‘‘a type of political philosophy which recognizes clearly 
ithe responsibility of the federal government to take the lead in 
wmaking certain that the productivity of our great economic ma- 
chine is distributed so that no one will suffer disaster, privation, 
through no fault of his own.” 

With Stevenson a defeated candidate, none spoke up after the 
election to outline the future Democratic philosophy. But Sen. 
Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, the Democratic vice-presidential 
candidate, seemed to have put it most simply of all in the 
campaign cacophony. He said that the Democrats were more in- 
terested in individuals and their problems than the Republicans 
ever would be. 

The election results indicated passage of the Democratic 
seadership to the congressional branch of the party. This meant 
that Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas, the senate Democratic 
‘seader, and Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn (also of Texas) 
“would be in a commanding position to write the record on which 
oarty members would run in the 1958 midterm elections and to 
ay the groundwork for the Democratic campaign for the presi- 
dency in 1960. Johnson’s explanation of the November results 
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“THE TERM IS ‘UNINSTRUCTED,’ DEAR! 
going to the national convention as an ‘uninformed’ delegate! .. .’’ a cartoon of 
1956 by Lichty of the Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 


. .. Stop telling everyone that I’m 


was that the people had rallied around the president, in a time 
of crisis in the middle east, but had preferred a Democratic 
congress because of the record the party had made in the 84th, 
which it controlled. 

Stevenson’s struggle toward the presidential nomination was 
a rough one. Kefauver won the early primaries, and that brought 
on some tough exchanges between them before Stevenson de- 
feated his rival in the Oregon, Florida and California primaries 
to get a firm hold on the nomination. At the party convention, 
former Pres. Harry S. Truman tried unsuccessfully to advance 
the candidacy of Gov. Averell Harriman of New York, but 
Stevenson won on the first ballot. In the “open convention” 
choice of a vice-presidential nominee, Sen. John F. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts came close to the nomination, but Kefauver finally 
won it. 

Primarily, Stevenson’s drive was aimed toward winning back 
Democrats who had voted for Eisenhower in 1952, an objective 
Democrats would seem likely to place first on their agenda for 
1958 and 1960. 

Stevenson bid for the farm vote, for the support of those 
who were social-security minded, for labour backing and for the 
votes of those who felt the Eisenhower administration was not 
keeping abreast of world developments. He spent a great deal 
of time talking about Eisenhower as a part-time president and 
implying that Nixon was in a position to take over domination 
of the Republican party. 

On the Republican side, Eisenhower said he would not barn- 
storm or inake whistle-stop speeches. Republican National Chair- 
man Leonard W. Hall called on Nixon for the strongest efforts 
in the campaign, resigned to the idea that Eisenhower would 
make only a half-dozen appearances for nationally televised ad- 
dresses. 

Hall’s slogan for the campaign, which was promptly adopted 
by Eisenhower and Nixon as well as most of the local G.O.P. 
candidates, was “peace, prosperity and progress.” There were 
few to deny that prosperity marched on the Republican side, 
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despite some isolated areas of unemployment and some economic 
distress among the farmers and small businessmen. Until the 
last few days of the campaign, when Great Britain, France and 
Israel struck at Egypt, the Republican cry of “Everything’s 
booming but the guns” had few challengers. When war broke out 
in the middle east, the voters rallied to Eisenhower rather than 
to Stevenson, who had been at pains to make a case that the 
Republicans had bungled their way into a situation that invited 
such a result. 

In retrospect, the campaign for the Republican nomination 
consisted primarily of party members’ interpretations of medical 
bulletins and Eisenhower’s statements on the state of his health. 
There was never any doubt that if he himself chose to run, 
Eisenhower could have the nomination again. The indecision 
began in January when the president left some doubts at his 
first news conference in five months that he felt well enough 
to run again. Eisenhower’s continued indecision in subsequent 
conferences convinced Sen. William Knowland of California, the 
senate Republican leader, that he ought to enter some primaries. 
Knowland did, but when the president let his name stay on the 
ballot, was said to be in good health by his doctors, and then 
announced on Feb. 29 that he was running again, the contest 
was all over. 

From Jan. 25 until April 26 Eisenhower left open the ques- 
tion of his running mate. But after a conference on the latter 
day, Nixon came out of the White House to say he would be 
honoured to run with Eisenhower. The press secretary to the 
president, James C. Hagerty, said that Eisenhower was delighted 
with Nixon’s decision. 

This seemed to have settled matters until Harold E. Stassen, 
special assistant to the president, on July 23 started a cam- 
paign to replace Nixon with Gov. Christian Herter of Massa- 
chusetts. Hall and Sherman Adams, assistant to the president, 
then got Herter to agree to nominate Nixon for second place on 
the ticket at the G.O.P. convention in San Francisco. Stassen gave 
up his campaign only after he had conferred with Eisenhower at 
San Francisco and had finally become convinced that the presi- 
dent wanted Nixon. About the only result of Stassen’s drive was 
the ‘Joe Smith” incident at the G.O.P. convention, where Terry 
Carpenter, a delegate from Nebraska, a former Democrat, tried 
to offer in nomination “Joe Smith,’ a nonexistent person, for 
vice-president as a gesture toward an open convention. 

As the campaign got under way, Eisenhower’s concern with 
success for other G.O.P. candidates led him to expand his speak- 
ing plans. Before he finished his campaign in Philadelphia a few 
days before the election, Eisenhower had travelled 13,614 mi., 
mostly by air, to visit 13 states. They were Pennsylvania, Iowa, 
Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky, Minnesota, Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, New York, Florida and Virginia. He won all of 
them, along with 28 other states he did not visit, but he was not 
so successful in electing other Republicans. 

Eisenhower carried the Republican banner farther into the 
south than he had in 1952. In addition to Texas, Florida, Ten- 
nessee and Virginia, which he had won four years previously, he 
won Louisiana. In the border states, he added Kentucky and West 
Virginia to his previous conquest of Oklahoma. But he suffered 
a reverse in Missouri, which Stevenson could not carry in 1952 
but did in 1956. 

Part of Eisenhower’s new-found strength in the south was 
attributed to a movement of Negro voters toward the Republican 
party. Negro voters were credited with putting in Eisenhower’s 
column Montgomery, Ala., where 10,000 persons turned out in 
February for a rally put on by the segregationist Citizens’ coun- 
cil, opposing the supreme court’s school desegregation ruling. 
Similarly, Negroes gave Eisenhower support a Republican 
candidate was unaccustomed to in New York city and in many 


industrial big cities. Stevenson and Eisenhower took about the 
same position on the court’s decision—that it was the law of; 
the land and eventually would become reality. But a southern 
manifesto signed by 19 southern senators and more than 80 south- 
ern house members, plus the actions of southern Democratic- 
controlled state legislatures in moving to offset the court’s | 
opinion, seemed to have influenced Negro voters toward support | 
of Eisenhower. | 
After the election the Democrats faced the necessity of raising q 
about $1,000,000 to meet their campaign deficit. The amount | 
spent in the campaign by the major party organizations, sub- k 
sidiary committees, individual candidates and citizens who con- | 
tributed independently was a matter of conjecture. About the 
only solid figures were reported by the senate subcommittee on } 
privileges and elections. This group said that between Sept. 1 | 
and Oct. 21 Republicans got $10,531,000 in campaign contribu- 
tions, Democrats $3,872,000, plus $577,000 that went to organ- | 
ized labour groups. With expenditures of about $2,000,000 on jj 
television for each party, Republicans were reported to have |) 
ended the campaign with money in the bank and Democrats with i 
their $1,000,000 deficit. } 
(See also Erections, U.S.; SocIaLisM; UNITED STATES.) 

(Jz Le-Bey 
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ie . During 1956 the main focus in the field © 
Political Science. of political science appeared to have i 
been on methodology and theory, particularly in those nations | 
where political science was newest and had advanced most rapidly |) 
since World War II. Great intellectual vigour had developed | 
in some countries where a few years earlier political science)| 
was virtually unknown, and national differences with reference ij 
to assumptions, methods and emphases were being replaced by) 
a subject with common classifications and methods. In India, |f 
for example, a new journal, the /ndian Journal of Polhtical i 
Science, had been started and a large percentage of the articles © 
dealt with scope and method. India, like many other countries, | 
was taking the best from several scholarly traditions and com- } 
bining them with its own. One author, writing on “Aristotle’s 
Methodology of Political Science,’ observed, with obvious 
reference to certain tendencies in the west, that when “scientism,” |/ 
or scientific method, becomes equated with the desire to create © 
a value-free social science, there is danger that aaa 
science will become a mere science of means and techniques 
for the preservation of power—a new Machiavellianism— ) 
whereas what is needed is a study of means for the realization 
of the good of all living things. Another Indian political scientist, ; 
on the other hand, writing in the same journal, concluded that | 
a scientific methodology is possible, not because there are i 
l 
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iy 


inherently unbiased ideas, theories and evaluation, but because 
these can be made bias-free through the purification of the’ 
scientist’s subjectivism. Next to their preoccupation with 
methodology and theory, the main concentration of Indian po- f 
litical scientists during 1956 was on public administration, plan- 
ning, intergovernmental relations and the relation between it 
government and the economy. This generalization may be safely } 
applied to most countries which are-in the midst of a rapid 
economic development. i 

British political scientists had also started a professional || 
journal after the conclusion of World War II, called Political \ 
Studies. An analysis of its content indicated that there was a _ 
tendency for political science in Britain and the United States 
to find a common ground. This was not true a few years earlier 
because the British approach was almost entirely historical, the i 
American analytical. During 1956, however, British political | 
scientists gave much attention to “behavioral” studies centring | 


1 


around the political process; voting behaviour is one of these, 
public opinion polling another. Also, pushing the parallel further, 
British studies had begun to use psychology and quantitative 
methods associated with it, whereas a short time before there was 
almost none of this. 

There were new stirrings in German political science, with 
the main concentration being on international relations and the 
internal problems of the German Federal Republic. This was 
| significant because, for 75 years prior to the advent of Hitler. 
_ German political science had occupied a high reputation, and 
/ no country had devoted so much attention to systematic theory. 
It was still too early to predict what form the recrudescence 
_would take; the indications were that less attention would be 
| given to the abstract qualities of the state and relatively more 

to international relations, comparative government and public 
administration. 

In the U.S.S.R. and its satellites, the main concentration 
seemed to have been on international law and relations. accom- 
panied by certain practical problems that grew out of this com- 
plex, such as the treatment of minorities, the concept of 
sovereignty and comparative legal systems. Political scientists 
_ from these countries attended the Stockholm congress of the In- 
| ternational Political Science association in the fall of 1955. 

Political scientists in the United States continued to empha- 
‘size the “newer research technology,” which is empirical, 
‘ “realistic” and scientific in the sense of attempting to verify 
| hypotheses and predict future behaviour. A characteristic of 
| this approach was that it had been consciously nonlegal, non- 
| historical and nonphilosophical, which was the direct opposite 
(of traditional emphases in many other countries, and especially 
(gn the continent. Where U.S. political scientists had formerly 
{turned their attention chiefly to the domestic scene to study 
| purely American institutions and processes, by 1955 a main focus 
| had shifted to the study of comparative governments, where the 
-method had heretofore been purely descriptive. This represented 


“|DON’T LAUGH, I’M SERIOUS!” a 1956 cartoon by Dobbins of the Boston 
Post (Mass.) 
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a significant development, not only for the United States but 
on a wider stage. At the same time, the field of international 
law and international relations showed signs of becoming the 
next major area where the newer research technologies were 
likely to be applied. 

In short, to return to a world view, the year 1956 was char- 
acterized by a new vigour in new quarters, plus a tendency to 
find new and commoi grounds for professional advance. 

(M. E. Dx.) 


Polo The Brandywine club of Kennett Square, Pa., carried off 

* the national open title by defeating the Aurora quartet 
of Buffalo, N.Y., 11-10, in the final of the United States Polo 
association’s 1956 tournament. Riding for the victors were 
R. Williams, R. Harrington, Jr., Clarence C. Combs and Wil- 
liam A. Mayer. The Oak Brook Polo club at Hinsdale, IIl., played 
host to the open competitors and also was host for the na- 
tional intercircuit, 12-goal and Butler handicap title events, 
giving the club a crowded calendar from Sept. 2 to Sept. 30. 
The Midland riders of Lamesa, Tex., Barry Beal, Carlton Beal, 
Gus White, Jr. and Carlton Beal, Jr., won the intercircuit 
prize by downing the Tulsa (Okla.) Polo and Hunt club, 9-8. 
The Oak Brook-Solo cup (Chicago, Ill.) quartet of Jack Murphy, 
Hugo Dalmar, Stanley Taylor and Leo J. Hulseman routed Healy 
Farms, 9-1, for national 12-goal honours. The Butler handicap 
competition was won by the Selma (Ala.) side of A. D. Beveridge, 
Robert Beveridge, George Oliver and Harold Barry when it 
halted the Circle F quartet of Dallas, Tex., 11-8. The United 
States 20-goal championship was played at the Milwaukee (Wis. ) 
Polo club, Aug. 14-26, and honours went to Solo cup-Brandywine 
with a 12-8 victory over the Boca Raton four of Delray Beach, 
Fla. James Kraml, Jr., Harrington, Mayer and Taylor rode for 
the champions. 

Squadron A armory in New York city was the scene of the 
major championship tourneys during the indoor season. The team 
of P. H. Brady, A. G. Pennell and Vincent Rizzo won senior 
honours by downing the New York Athletic club, 14-13. A 
penalty shot by Pennell after to seconds of sudden-death over- 
time play decided the contest. The Huntington (L.I.) club rep- 
resentatives H. F. Rice, Jr., Vincent Rizzo and Zenas C. Colt, 
topped Joy Farms of Milwaukee, 9-8, for the 12-goal crown. 
Another Huntington trio of Abe Wagner, Raymond Koch and 
Rizzo won the Sherman memorial prize by routing the Long 
Island Hurricanes, 16-6, in the ultimate round. Cornell turned 
back Yale, 20-6, in the last-round battle for the national inter- 
collegiate championship. 

Camilo Saenz, H. F. Rice, Jr., and Alberto Santa Maria com- 
prised the winning team. (Cat, We, Bl) 


Popular Music: see Music. 

Population, Movements of: see REFUGEES. 

Populations of the Countries of the World: sce Areas 
AND POPULATIONS OF THE COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 
Population Statistics: see Census Data, U.S. 

Pork: see Meat. 

Porto Rico: sce Puerto Rico. 


A republic of southeastern Europe, forming part 
Portugal. of the Iberian peninsula, Portugal is bounded east 
and north by Spain. Area: 35,529 sq.mi., including Azores (890 
sq.mi.) and Madeira (308 sq.mi.). Pop.: (1950 census) 8,510,- 
240, including Azores (318,558) and Madeira (269,769); (1956 
est.) 8,843,000. Language: Portuguese. Religion: Roman Catho- 
lic. Chief towns (pop., 1950 census): Lisbon (cap.) 783,226; 
Oporto 281,406; Setubal 44,235; Coimbra 41,977; Funchal 
(Madeira) 37,035. President of the republic in 1956, Gen. Fran- 
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cisco Higino Craveiro Lopes; prime minister, Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar. 

History.—The precision of the country’s budgetary system 
was illustrated by the accounts for the financial year 1955 (in 
escudos): revenue 7,334,500,000; expenditure 7,303,700,000; 
surplus 30,800,000. Presenting the accounts in June 1956, the 
finance minister, Pinto Barbosa, said that the expansionist 
tendency of the national economy had persisted throughout the 
year despite a decline in prices for both home agricultural pro- 
duction and the raw materials of the overseas territories. In 
certain cases, insufficiencies of raw materials threatened the 
rhythm of the country’s economic activities. The financial steps 
taken by the government to avert this resulted in some reduc- 
tion in the favourable balance of payments and an increase in 
the volume of credit. Investments in 1955 under the first six- 
year development plan (1953-58), which totalled 1,086,000,- 
ooo escudos, included 537,000,000 escudos for hydroelectric 
undertakings, 205,000,000 escudos for port facilities and 175,- 
000,000 escudos for railways. 

The second six-year plan (1959-64), according to Marcelo 
Caetano, minister of the presidency, visualized the establish- 
ment of a national development bank which it was considered 
would be of great assistance in the financing of industrial schemes 
at home and in the overseas territories. Development of nuclear 
energy, it was stated, would become a factor of great importance 
in the future of the economy. In October in New York, Portugal 
was one of the signatories of the statute of the International 
Atomic Energy agency. The Portuguese representative, Vasco 
Vieira Garin, declared that under the terms of a bilateral agree- 
ment with the United States the first nuclear reactor would 
shortly be installed in Lisbon, where the building of an appropri- 
ate laboratory was about to begin. 

A law for the general organization of the nation in time of 
war was approved by the national assembly in June. Gen. Julio 
Carlos Botilho Moniz, the chief of staff of the armed forces, 
on a visit to Washington, D.C., declared that Portugal could 
be counted upon with complete confidence to meet its obliga- 
tions as a member of NATO (North Atlantic Treaty organiza- 
tion). In a reference to Spain’s defensive agreements with the 
United States and Portugal, which, he declared, assured Spain’s 
inclusion in the western system of defense, he characterized as 
“nonsense” that country’s absence from NATO. A military mis- 
sion visited Madrid in July for conversations with similar mis- 
sions representing Spain and the United States, and there were 
reciprocal meetings in Lisbon later in the year “‘for the study 
of high problems of defense of the Iberian peninsula.” Also in 
July it was announced by the minister of national defense, 
Fernando Costa, that the Portuguese airfields at Espinho and 
Montijo were to be rapidly expanded and placed at the disposal 
of the United States and other members of NATO. 

In August Portugal, represented by Paulo Cunha, the foreign 
minister, took part in the Suez canal conference in London and 
subsequently joined the resulting Suez Canal Users’ association. 
In November it was among the countries that abstained from 
voting in the UN general assembly on the U.S. motion calling 
for the withdrawal of Anglo-French forces engaged against Egypt 


in the Suez canal zone. (OR TR EL) 
Education.—Schools (1953-54): primary 14,943, pupils 1,075,707, 
teachers (state only) 19,032; secondary 354, pupils 58,721, teachers 


(state only) 1,293; vocational 196, pupils 42,216, teachers (state only) 
2,247; teacher training 15, students 2,462. Universities 3, students 14,563, 
teaching staff 777. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: escudo, with an official selling 
rate of 28.75 escudos to the U.S. dollar. Budget: (1955 actual) revenue 
7,361,000,000 escudos, expenditure 7,330,000,000 escudos: (1956 est.) 
revenue 7,679,500,000 escudos, expenditure 7,671,000,000 escudos. Inter- 
nal debt (Dec. 1954) 10,958,700,000 escudos; external debt 692,800,000 
escudos. Currency circulation: (Dec. 1954) 9,870,000,000 escudos, (Dec. 
1955) 10,400,000,000 escudos. Deposit money: (Dec. 1954) 11,330,000,- 
ooo escudos, (Dec. 1955) 12,020,000,000 escudos. Gold and foreign ex- 
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change, central bank: (Dec. 1954) U.S.$656,000,000, (Dec. 1955) U.S. 
$672,000,000. 

Foreign Trade.—(1955) Imports 11,445,000,000 escudos; exports 8,144,- 
000,000 escudos. Main sources of imports: dependencies 16%; continental 
E.P.U. (European Payments Union) countries 43%; U.K. 14%; U.S. and } 
Canada 10%. Main destinations of exports: continental E.P.U. depend- | 
encies 25%; continental E.P.U. 29%; U.K. 16%; U.S. and Canada 11%. 
Main exports: cork 21%; fish 11%; wine 8%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1954): continent 29,440 km.; 
islands 1,709 km. Motor vehicles in use (1954): passenger 89,766, com- 
mercial (incl. buses) 37,792. Railways (1954): 3,614 km.; 1,628,000,000 } 
passenger-km.; freight (1955) 723,600,000 ton-km. Shipping: merchant |) 
vessels of 100 gross tons and over (July 1955) 323; total tonnage 563,417. 
Telephones (Jan. 1955) 231,373. Radio receiving sets (1954) 443,000. 

Agriculture—Production (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses): / 
wheat 394,000 (748,000); barley 69,000 (104,000); oats 71,000 (126,- 4 
000); maize 342,000 (386,000); rye 131,000 (190,000); rice 180,000 |) 
(154,000); potatoes 1,034,000 (1,073,000); broad beans 43,000 (49,- 4 
000); meat 84,000 (90,000); wine 9,820,000 hectolitres. Livestock (Dec, } 
1952): cattle 973,000; sheep 3,948,000; pigs 1,253,000; horses 85,000; 
mules 123,000; asses 245,000; goats 1,244,000. Timber production (1954, | 
metric tons) 4,922; raw cork (1952) 150,000. Fish Janded (including |}j 
Azores and Madeira, 1954) 307,300 metric tons, 

Industry —Fuel and power (1955): coal 412,800 metric tons: lignite |) 
89,160 metric tons; electricity 1,884,000,000 kw.hr.; manufactured gas | 
57,600,000 cu.m. Production (metric tons, 1955): tin concentrates (metal } 
content) 1,400; cement 781,200; cotton yarn 41,160; woven cotton fabrics 
31,440; superphosphates (1954) 387,000. Ore production (metric tons, § 
metal content, 1954): tungsten 2,508; manganese 4,000; pyrites 583,000; ib 
gold (1953) 462 kg. ; 

ENcycLoppIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—lIberian Peninsula (1948); Portu- \ 
gal (1955). 


p “ys Under this head- 
Ortuguese Overseas Territories. ine are grouped » 
the Portuguese possessions in Africa and Asia. Their total area i 
is approximately 803,835 sq.mi. and the total population (1950 a 
census) 11,863,548; (1955 est.) 12,446,000. Areas, populations, / 
capital towns and governors of the territories are given in the | 
table. 

History.—Gen. Francisco Higino Craveiro Lopes, the presi- § 
dent of the republic, paid an extended visit to the province of i 
Mozambique between Aug. 2 and Sept. 9, 1956, spending a short | 
time, on the return journey, in Angola and Sao Tomé. Later, he 7 
extended his tour to pay official visits to Salisbury, capital of the 7 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and to Johannesburg and | 
Pretoria in the Union of South Africa. 

Nothing more was heard of Communist China’s ominous claim | 
to Macao in Oct. 1955. In the Indian enclaves, too, there was | 
relative calm. Aug. 15, Indian independence day, passed with- |) 
out repetition of the so-called “peaceful demonstrations” on the 
borders of G6a and the other territories. Following the blood- | 
shed of Aug. 1955, the Indian government had announced that ¥ 
Satyagraha (passive resistance) was no longer desirable as a | 
means of “liberating” G6a. That declaration might have influ- | 
enced the situation. Another factor, however, was probably | 
Portugal’s recourse, in Feb. iy56, to the International Court — 
of Justice. An action was filed in that court by the Portuguese - 
government alleging India’s refusal to allow right of passage 7 
through Indian territory to the two small enclaves of Dadra | 
and Nagar Aveli which had been isolated from Portuguese Damao | 
and occupied since July 1954 by what was described as “armed i 
and irresponsible bands.” It was further alleged that while India © 
had never invoked, and was in no way entitled to invoke, any i 
rights of sovereignty over the enclaves concerned, it had never- : 
theless repeatedly and emphatically asserted its firm purpose not» 
to allow the passage of officials and private citizens of Portugal ‘ 
to those territories. (See also INp1A.) 

In response to a United Nations inquiry, a memorandum “a 


} 
sent to the secretary-general on the subject of labour condi- 

tions in the overseas territories. The document declared that | 
the Portuguese penal code, in force in all territories and em- 
bracing all peoples under Portuguese sovereignty, did not impose i 
forced labour as a penalty, not even in the form of re-educational | 
or corrective measures. It further stated that all peralties ime | 
posed by Portuguese tribunals were in harmony with the law, | 
that every person accused of crime had the right to defense © 


" 
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that justice must be subordinated to the mentality and the social 
state of the native and that it must be recognized that the 
| judge had authority to require that an accused should speak only 
ithe truth. 

| On Sept. 7, in the presence of the president of the republic, 
the first consignment of Angolan oil (4,300 tons) was shipped 
/from Luanda for the Lisbon refinery. Developments in the 
‘Angolan oil industry included the initiation of construction work 
pon two storage tanks in Luanda, each of 15,000 cu.m. capacity, 
and the placing of a contract for a 12-in. pipeline from the 
HBenfica storage depot to the quayside. (HEB ere) 


Angola.—Schools (1954): primary (including rudimentary) 1,165, 
upils 50,320, teachers (1953) 1,598; secondary 22, pupils 2,830, teachers 

\(2953) 189; vocational 144, pupils 5,115, teachers (1953) 1,185; teacher 
itraining 2, students 166. Principal products (metric tons, 1954): sugar 
{zel quel) 52,000; coffee 60,000; broad beans (exports, 1953) 20,159; 
sisal (exports, 1953) 30,579; palm kernels (exports) 9,200; cottonseed 
1955) 13,000; cotton lint (1955) 6,000; palm oil (1955) 30,000; dia- 
1onds (1954) 721,600 metric carats; maize (1951) 135,000 metric tons. 
Foreign trade (1955): imports 2,687,000,000 escudos; exports 2,805,000,- 
foo escudos. Roads (1954): 35,489 km.; motor vehicles in use 23,802. 
NRailways (1954): 2,470 km. Shipping (metric tons, 1954): cargo loaded 
913.465, unloaded 836,263. Budget (1955 est.): ordinary revenue 1,324,- 
530,626 escudos, extraordinary revenue, 397,500 escudos; ordinary ex- 
@enditure 1,125,750,626 escudos, extraordinary expenditure 596,380,000 
sscudos. Monetary unit: angolar, at par with the escudo. (Escudo valued 
fat 3.5 cents U.S.) 

Cape Verde Islands——Schools (1954): primary 157, pupils 7,535, teach- 
ers, (1953) 149; secondary 1, pupils 629, teachers (1953) 20; vocational 
vy. pupils 493. Principal products: castor oil, coffee, mustard, brandy, 
ranges and hides. Foreign trade (1954): imports 427,550,000 escudos, 
eeports 426,486,000 escudos. Shipping (metric tons, 1954): cargo loaded 
25,088, unloaded 718,330. Roads (1954) 545 km. Budget (1955 est.): 
aalanced at 40,692,290 escudos (ordinary), and 21,600,000 escudos (ex- 
-raordinary ). 

Guinea.—Schools (1954): primary including rural 122, pupils 6,811; 
econdary 1, pupils 148; vocational 4, pupils 118. Principal products 
(metric tons, 1953): palm kernels 13,000; peanuts (exports) 2,600. For- 


171; secondary 1, pupils 46; vocational 1, pupils 93. Principal products 


nd 35,500,000 escudos (extraordinary). 

Mozambique.—Schools (1954): primary (including rudimentary ) 1,782, 
oupils 231,998, teachers (1953) 2,008; secondary 14, pupils 2,096, teach- 
100; vocational: 63, pupils 5,179, teachers (1952) 185; 
jeachers’ training colleges 4, students 398. Principal products (metric tons, 
L954): copra and coconut oil equivalent (exports) 43,100; sugar (tel 
uel) 113,000; cotton, lint (1955) 30,000; cottonseed (1955) 60,000; 
; : revenue 2,449,844,000 escudos; 
. xpenditure 2,227,280,000 escudos. Foreign trade (1955): imports 2,623,- 
49,000 escudos, exports 1,527,952,000 escudos. Shipping (metric tons, 
1954): cargo loaded 3,057,186, unloaded 2,429,664. Roads (1954) 37,168 
tem. Motor vehicles in use (1954) 22,229. Railways (1954) 2,210 km. 

1 India.—Schools (1954): primary 446, pupils 33,333, teachers (in the 

446 state schools) 264; secondary 69, pupils 13,296; vocational 14, pupils 
+> 23; teachers’ training college 1, students 36. University college (1954) 
vtudents 157. Copra production (1953) 2,000 metric tons. Foreign ue e 
1922): imports 545,188,000 escudos, exports 241,471,000 eo ip- 
‘ying (metric tons, 1954): cargo loaded 1,435,507, unloaded 204,961. 


Portuguese Overseas Territorie 
Area Population Capital ; erate LA bs sc: 
Country (sq.mi.) (1955 est.) (pop 1950 census) G eae pe hy (1954) octet 
rick “ overnor 1955 est.): ordinary revenue 149,- 
ee en, 075,222 escudos, extraordinary reve- 
351 4,313,000 eae *Capt. José Agapito da Silva Carvalho nue 76,345,250 escudos; extraordinary 
(| Cape Verde ls. . . 2. 1,557 172,000 = Phe ee ee Mates 
’ > Frale: Manvel Marques Abrantes Amaral tary unit: rupee= 5.97 escudos. 

’ he p Macao.—Schools (1 : rudimen- 
Guinea eee e 13,948 541,000 A Silva Tavares tary 96, pupils eae rei 
et ae nares pupils 2,469; secondary 5, pupils 499; 
Sao Tomé and Principe Is. 372 58,000 see gone Lieut. Col. Anténio Pires Barata vocational 2, pupils ae pares aes 
; F (1950): imports 171,900,000 patacas, 
Mozambique .... . 297,731 6,040,000 Sovcenge cedzes *Comdr. Gabriel Mauricio Teixeira exports eee eae POO. 
_ ASIA : (1951) 344,300,000 patacas. Roads 

)| Indiat CO ONG EMOLe 1,538 644,000 Nova Géa (Pangim) *Brig. Gen. Paulo Bénard Guedes (1954) 26,268 km. Shipping (1950): 
‘ vessels entered 13,679; net tonnage 
| oS Se 6 200,000 Macao Adm. Joaquim M Espart 4:922,437. Budget (1955 est.): bal- 
166,544 Sg uirnycliavessEsparteiro ath at 93,191,354 escudos (ordi- 
Mens 6. SS 7,332 478,000 Dili Capt. Cesar Maria de Serpa R DAY eG ABs 422,000,000 aeaciigs 
j 43,589 P TSAI Lis) (extraordinary). Monetary unit: 

Governor general. tComprises Géa (1,390 sq.mi.); DamGo (134 sq.mi.); and Div (14 sq.mi.). pataca = 5.70 escudos. 

Liner ar oghods (1954): primary 75, 

f ; pupils 6,441, teache ; 
counsel and that all trials were absolutely public. It added that secondary 3, pupils 180, teachers (xo) ot Honiekos ean 
in the overseas provinces the system of legal processes was eae Se 1 oF ee S01008 ore Pee aOS Buse fr9n2) 
; ; 813,00¢ S, expenditure 9,871,400 patacas. Roads (1954 
simpler than that normally adopted for the trial of Europeans, 2,134 km. Shipping (metric tons, 1954): cargo loaded 9,358; unloaded 


alles Fuincpa! products (exports, metric tons, 1953): copra 1,191; coi- 
ee 1,381, 


Post Office United States.—Revenues of the post office 

« department for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1956, amounted to $2,419,354,000 and expenditures to $2,883,- 
305,000, resulting in a gross operating deficit of $463,951,000. Ef- 
forts of the postmaster general to obtain from congress postal rate 
increases on first-, second- and third-class mail died in the senate 
committee when the 84th congress adjourned. In asking for these 
increases Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower pointed out that he had 
signed into law the postal field service, which represented the 
greatest forward step for the country’s postal employees in more 
than a century. This act raised by an average of 8.1% the salaries 
of the 500,000 postal employees, including 15,000 in the Wash- 
ington area. The annual increases provided in the law averaged 
about $320. 

On June 30, 1956, U.S. Treasury savings stamps were on sale 
at approximately 17,000 post offices. Sales from July 1, 1955. to 
June 30, 1956, amounted to $19,179,914. During the year U.S. 
savings bonds with an estimated sale value of $47,818,400 were 
sold in behalf of the treasury department. At the close of the 
fiscal year 1956, bonds were on sale at 2,914 post offices. 

Through the 37,515 post offices, the 4,430 postal stations con- 
ducted under contract agreement and the 2,652 classified sta- 
tions and branches, 56,441,200,000 pieces of mail matter were 
received for domestic mails and foreign destinations, transported 
and delivered during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956. This 
mail had a total weight of 10,928,900,000 l|b., representing an 
increase of 1,207,600,000 pieces and 84,500,000 Ib. from the 
preceding year. 

On June 30, 1956, there were 236,560 mi. of domestic air- 
mail routes in the United States. Following intensive traffic and 
cost studies, the post office department initiated in 1953 air 
service on a space available basis for three-cent first-class mail 
between New York, Washington and Chicago. This proved so 
successful that the experimental program by 1956 provided direct 
service through 24 major and local service air lines to about 
205 U.S. cities in 31 states. 

During the 1956 fiscal year rural route service was available 
to more patrons than ever before. Approximately 34,900,000 
persons were served each weekday by 31,888 rural free delivery 
routes covering approximately 1,582,000 mi. These figures repre- 
sented a reduction of 188 in the number of rural routes from 
the preceding year but an increase of about 38,000 in route 
mileage. 

At the close of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, there 
were 2,482,426 depositors in the postal savings system, as com- 
pared with 2,711,110 on June 30, 1955, a decrease of 228,684 
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or 8.4%. The outstanding principal to the credit of depositors 
at the close of the year was $1,765,469.846, a decrease of $242,- 
546,612 or 12.1%. In addition there were accrued interest obli- 
gations amounting to $92,837,509.99, making a total liability to 
depositors of $1,858,307,355-99. 

On June 30, 1956, 15 regional headquarters offices had been 
established at Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, Ill.; Dallas, Tex.; Port- 
land, Ore.; Minneapolis, Minn.; St. Louis, Mo.; Washington, 
D.C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; San Francisco, Calif.; Boston, Mass. ; 
New York, N.Y.; Atlanta, Ga.; Denver, Colo.; Memphis, Tenn. ; 
and Wichita, Kan. 

The post office department transported 1,173,249,000 Ib. of 
parcel post packages during the fiscal year 1956, with postal 
revenues amounting to $589,921,000. For the previous fiscal year 
there were 1,135,550,000 lb, of parcel post carried with revenues 
of $586,248,000. Only zone rate parcels were embraced in these 
figures. They do not include books, catalogues, etc. 

The post office department operated 3,175 buildings during 
the 1956 fiscal year. (Is.GG.) 

Canada.—The gross postal revenue from 11,996 post offices 
reached an all-time high of $158,286,321 for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1956, an increase of $6,603,900 over the pre- 
vious fiscal year. Total expenditures were $148,293,474.12, an 
increase of $4,280,195.07 for the period. 

The number of post office money orders sold reached a total 
of 49,081,082 for a value of $725,930,732. This represented a 
4.6% gain in the number of money orders and a 5.1% increase in 
their monetary value. The post office savings bank handled 
296,424 accounts and had deposits for a total of $36,164,460. 

Air service for parcel post and articles other than letters and 
post cards was extended to rg additional countries of the western 
hemisphere and to six additional countries in Europe. Parcel post 


THE “STAMPMASTER,” an automatic stamp dispenser introduced by the U.S. 
post office in 1956 which, in addition to making change and delivering stamps, 
was equipped with a speaker to thank the purchaser. Two of the six replies 
made by the machine were: “Thank you. These stamps are sanitary’; ‘Thank 
you. Now buy some more and save a trip’’ 


agreements were signed with Japan and Switzerland. 

The expenditure for mail transportation was as follows: air 
mail service $11,052,000, land mail service $11,219,545, rail- 
way mail service $14,255,304, for a total of $36,526,849. 

Letter carrier service was inaugurated at four additional cen- 
tres during the year and 184 new letter carrier walks were estab- 
lished serving 112,239 families. At the end of the fiscal year 
2,349,975 homes and business places were receiving letter carrier 
delivery service. 

During the year 25 new postal buildings were completed, 53 
were under construction and more than 300 were in the planning 
stage. (See also PHILATELY.) (W. TL.) 


Potash: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 


Total U.S. 1956 production was 244,150,000 cwt., 
Potatoes. 11% more than the 227,046,000 cwt. of 1955 or 
the average for 1949-54. The crop for the earlier part of the 
season was not only smaller than that of 1955 but also delayed 
in coming to market. Total acreage for harvest was 1,401,500 ac., ; 
less than 1% below 1955 but moderately below the 1949-54 aver- 
age of 1,525,000 ac. A wet, late spring delayed planting and ¥ 
growth, but abundant precipitation in most important late pro- y 
ducing areas resulted in an average yield for the late crop of 
189.8 cwt. per acre, as compared with 168.8 cwt. in 1955 and an 
average for 1949-54 of 162.6 cwt. 


U.S. Potato Production by Leading States 
(In thousand hundredweight) 


Indicated Average, |; 
State 1956 1955 1949-54 
Fall crop © H 
Maines ic, Gace: ons as, icy 6 cat WR wwe halen Grae 40,600 35,814 33,856 | 
Idaho cn 5 8s. CN eee eee Paes 33,115 33,043 26,598 
New: YorWrt o)' ciel. WR and. Fe eee ene 14,420 14,675 14,113 
NorthiDakotalt-) <, vo tenis! is) emicieelne Rentette sumeterdioO: 7,830 10,284 
Minnesota) 2 teas S26 wer 3, pisieen aus 10,400 7,600 8,219 
Colorddoisms cach a¥ey dice: baleurel ~omumcne 7,438 7,095 8,334 
Pennsylvaniquevs: saccasl sibasts motes cu siicars 7,425 7,569 9,051 # 
Nichig anisms cc sats teiisine sunelclemicarents 7,200 4,896 7,066 © 
Oregon) ‘kaicmis tcmha nourertemict cometaemten. + ts 6,240 5,500 §,562 Wp 
WisConsinicme et cle este tio Wa eine crattele ve 4,960 4,297 5,043 | 
Wiashingtor ss je: cnieile volireic  astmelieth crate 4,131 4,845 2,804 
Summer Crop: 
Wicshing fortis ms siti oe an mnoaEcnensane 6,125 4,788 3,984 | 
New York (Li). . 2 6 2 6 2 ee ee ee 4,100 3,780 4,649 0 
Virginia De shies elie seed cilomed «cits 3,724 4,048 3,958 
New Jersey. . 2 2 6 6 ee ee ee ee 3,528 3,718 4,481 | 
California... es act ane BG 3,300 3,575 3,428 — 
WiISCONSING ssrxe, ieee doko coon uote tiamer ts 2,465 2,255 2,514 i 
Colorado: tvainsa chee cpistied > come ecenraie 2,415 2,025 2,218 i 
Oregon f—s « « Smetana es Grate 2,220 2,145 1,895 
idatiov = ccrtesserst eh me elerate ond 1,890 1,843 1,914 
Spring crop 
California cee SecbOvakt Arte, bP 22,762 22,536 18,238 
Floridaisgae: oe aes) sed cc ich, Scenes 5,539 6,080 4,483 
Alabama: 3... Fs bea aa See 2,095 891 2,598 
North’Caroling).,  o)oa es cs ae 1,845 2,194 2,828 
Arizona’+ 7 Sue e228 es COR ee 1,032 1,352 994 
south, Carolina 4) Anja k. wie tenn eee 605 585 978 
Arkansasiex, Sieoter SIR eaes, Shenae 576 660 788 


| 
Early season prices were favourable to producers, reaching 
$5.19 per hundredweight in July and more than ten cents per + 
pound at retail, a record high level. By October prices to pro- | 
ducers had declined to $1.34 per hundredweight as compared |) 
with a distress level of $1.10 per hundredweight a year earlier. i 
Distress calls were again in evidence, and wives of potato pro- | 
ducers from the Long Island area picketed the White House in i 
September. | 
As with the 1955 crop, of which about 12,000,000 bu. of low- i 
grade potatoes and nearly 7,000,000 bu. of culls were diverted, { 
the U.S. department of agriculture activated a diversion pro- i 
gram for the 1956 crop, under which growers in areas va 
f 


marketing plans might receive supplementary payments for pota- 
toes diverted to starch, flour or feed, the payment declining 
from 50 cents per hundredweight through December té 30 cents | 
after March. i 

| 


About 1,000 tons of California potatoes exported under re- = 


j 
an | 


FARMERS’ WIVES picketing outside of the U.S. department of agriculture, 


Washington, D.C., in Sept. 1956. They were seeking higher support for potato 
rices 


jrigeration to New Zealand in July were reported as arriving 
hn good condition and well received by consumers. Exports of 
0,610,000 lb. to Spain under public law 480 retailed at 2.9 to 
.5 cents per pound and were well received. Curbs on imports 
‘irom Canada were reimposed in October on nonseed stock. 

| Trading in potato futures reached an all time high in 1956; 
sew limits were set on maximum individual holdings and some 
eemand was heard for a ban on trading unless practices were re- 
jrganized to better serve growers and dealers. A_bladeless, 
»otating-rod potato digging machine was reported as demonstrat- 
og superior efficiency. 

Europe experienced a potato shortage in the spring of 1956 as 
did supplies were reduced and new crop potatoes were delayed 
my the late winter freeze in the Mediterranean area. The impor- 
mnt European potato crop for 1956 was indicated as a bumper 
ne, as much as one-fifth larger than that of 1955 and above 
‘werage. Higher yields on approximately the same planted acreage 
s in 1955 accounted for most of the increase. Quality was re- 
laced in some areas by the uncommonly cool, damp summer 
ith associated blight damage, water logged soils, etc. 
| Sweet Potatoes.—The 1956 crop of 16,634,000 cwt. was 22% 
bss than the 20,946,000 cwt. of 1955 and 19% below the 1949-54 
jwerage. About two-thirds of the decrease was accounted for by 


| : : : : 
k cut in 1956 acreage, a result of low prices received for the 


lass crop. The 287,000 ac. for harvest was only 84% of the 1955 
Icreage and far below the 1949-54 average of 378,000 ac. Yields 
| 58.0 cwt. per acre were down from 61.4 cwt. in 1955 but above 
he 1949-54 average of 52.8 cwt. Louisiana with 4,350,000 cwt., 
vas the leading producer, followed by North Carolina (2,640,000 
jvt.), Virginia (1,384,000 cwt.) and New Jersey (1,350,000 
Ywt.). Average price to producers in October was $3.52 per 
hindredweight against $2.74 a year earlier. Some increase in 


jiantings was anticipated for 1957. Cle Ke R:) 


Encycitopp1a BRITANNICA Fitms.—Story of Potatoes (1952). 
| 


oultry: see Eccs; Livestock; Meat. 
\recious Stones: see GEM STONES. 


The year 1956 marked the 250th 
. reshyterian Church. anniversary of the organization of 


merican Presbyterianism on the North American continent. 
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The general assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, meeting in May 1956 in Philadelphia, Pa., 
represented 256 presbyteries (the organizational unit above the 
congregation) with 8,603 churches, 10,131 ministers and 2,736,- 
241 communicant members, contributing $180,802,586 to the 
work of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

Of other branches of the Presbyterian Church, the largest is 
the United Presbyterian Church of North America. Division 
brought into being another contemporary branch in the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States (the southern branch of the 
Civil War period). A threefold union movement of these branches 
was defeated in 1954-55 by the vote of the presbyteries of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. A twofold union movement between 
the United Presbyterian Church of North America and the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., was approved by the assemblies of 
these churches in 1956. The culmination of this union awaited 
the vote of the presbyteries of each group. 

A larger federated union had developed in the World Presby- 
terian alliance of which there is a North American area consisting 
of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church, the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, Free Magyar Reformed Church, Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
Presbyterian Church of Jamaica, Reformed (Dutch) Church in 
America, United Church of Canada and the United Presbyterian 
Church. Their combined communicant membership was approxi- 
mately 6,000,000. Seven other Presbyterian bodies that had not 
joined the alliance were: Associate Presbyterian Church of North 
America, Bible Presbyterian Church, Colored Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, Cumberland Presbyterian Church, Orthodox 
Presbyterian Church, Reformed Presbyterian Church in North 
America (General Synod) and Reformed Presbyterian Church 
of North America (Old School). 

The decision of the U.S. supreme court on Negro segregation 
brought the problem into the area of the Presbyterian Church’s 
responsibility. Although names of Negroes had appeared on the 
membership rolls of white congregations, no uniformity of prac- 
tice existed. The ruling particularly affected the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., located in the heart of the area involved. The 
general assembly of that church affirmed “that enforced segre- 
gation of the races is discrimination which is out of harmony 
with Christian theology” and urged that in higher education the 
doors be opened to all races and that sessions of local churches 
admit persons “on the Scriptural basis of faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ without reference to race.” Other branches of the Presby- 
terian Church recommended to their congregations and members 
to work for desegregation in all walks of life. 


(See also Curistian Unity; CHURCH MEMBERSHIP.) 
(Gas) Ke) 


Presidents, Sovereigns and Rulers. is. ist or ene 


names of those holding chief positions in their countries as of 
DEC 31 1050: 


Country Name and Office Accession 
i . « « Mohammed Zahir Shah, King . « « «+ « © we wo . 1933 
aegeiecs Mohammed Daud Khan, Prime Minister . . . . + « ° 1953 

Albania. . - « « Haxhi Leshi, Chairman of the Presidium of the People's 
Assembly a /av tite Soll si eile telitet te Mie} Colllfe | foMRcls | Jol Ke? Cala 1953 

Col.-Gen. Mehmet Shehu, Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers . . « . 5 7 . ‘3 Heh ee ae er 
i . « « « Gen. Pedro Eugenio Aramburu, President . .. 2... « s 
pies . Field Marshal Sir William Slim, Governor General 1953 
Robert Gordon Menzies, Prime Minister . . . 2. 2. 2. «se 1949 
Austria . 2. 2 + - Theodor Korner, President . . « «© « «© © «© © © «© © oe 1951 
Julius Raab, Chancellor, . . « 0 2 20 © «© 2 0 « « 2 reas 
i nee ee a) ce BaUdouinil; KING!) «04 ai e)'s) os) as) Mele Mfollle RRs iit ellialkaai(elane 

coer Achille van Acker, Prime Minister. . 2. . 2 6 2 ee we oe 1954 
Bolivia ..--- Hernan Siles Zuazo, President . . . . . 2 «© ee se eee 1956 
Brazil. ‘ss buss Juscelino Kubitschek, President. .. . - 2 «© ss se eee 1956 
Bulgaria . Georgi Damianov, Chairman of the Presidium .....s - 1950 
Anton Yugov, Chairman of the Council of Ministers. . . . 1956 
Burma «<< « » BavUmPresidentictesmetes. a 5 6 eel on eine ie. on oioiclae 1952 
Ba Swe, Prime Minister. . . « 2 2 + © © we we we ww 1956 
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Country Name and Office Accession 
Gambodial’’ © ¢-¢ Norodom Suramariftj King % oli <i) sll sl « oo DOO 
San Yun, Premier . . Meow a oe a IOs 
Canada ... . Vincent Massey, Governor iGeneval™ atte te Cees One AY 
Louis Stephen St. Laurent, Prime Minister. . + » + + » + 1948 
Ceylon . . . . » Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, Governor General” oo eee ee 4 
S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, Prime Minister srr) LO 
Chile . . . . . « Carlos IbGfiez del Campo, President : c 1952 
China . « Chiang Kai-shek, President of the National Gevemmentl 1943 
O. K.. Yui, Prime. Minister’ 3. « 3 oo 3 es oo 1954 
China, People's 
Republic of . . Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of the Central People's Government 
Council - 1949 
Chou En-lai, Chairman of the State erainistratie Council - 1949 
Colombia . . . . Lieut. Gen. ‘Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, President .... - 1953 
Costa Rica . . « José Figueres, President An ors a 1953 
Guba. « «.< . Gen. Fulgencio Batista, President Se eager aha Soret 
Czechoslovakia . . Antonin Zapotocky, President .. . pietiene! oF OS 
Vilem Siroky, Chairman of the Council of “Ministers eno oro. SE! 
Denmark . . . . Frederick IX, King. . . Sie Culler, Go R72 
Hans Christian Svane Bancart Prime ianrcter hoc. oe toa GC 1955 
Dominican Rep. . . Gen. Héctor Trujillo y Molina, President . . . . - » - + » 1952 
Ecuador. . . . « Camilo Ponce Enriquez, President 55 Ate oo a ole TREY 
Egypf! «9s, © = Lieut. Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser, President 5 Ao) OMS, MLUEOS 
Ethiopia .. . . Haile Selassie |, Emperor . . Bone, 0 Oe) 
Bitwoded Makonnen Endalkatchou, Prine Minister Sa skeen Lae 
Finland . . . . « Urho Kekkonen, President. . . . phic bs Med tained ion oan G OO 
Karl August Fagerholm, Prime RAinistonl Sie eiet amo oe 
France . « « « « René Coty, President .°. 5 2 2 2 «'« Ao bite tes whale nl 9O4 
Guy Mollet, Premier. . . . Seema GO kG TIGLOMOrbos WEIS 
Germany (East) 
German Demo- 
cratic Rep. . Wilhelm Pieck, President . Ne Dcawicr Clkh ee 
Otto Grotewohl, Minister- Bresident (Eremien) ec Geos oo kee 
(West) German 
Federal Rep.. . Theodor Heuss, President . SNe (ey ci hat Relea op seeraline 1949 
Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor . . 2. 2 2 2 se ee 1949 
Great Britain . Elizabeth Il, Queen . . Se ctle. ve alle uit eee SM Oe 
Sir Anthony Eden, Prime inisten Ra TNO POUL Y OC Perm ec) 
Greece . . Paull, King 1947 
Konstantinos Karamanlics Prin nanisten 1955 
Guatemala . . . Col. Carlos Castillo Armas, President . . 1954 
Haiti . . . Paul E. Magloire, President (to Dec. 6, 1956). 1950 
Honduras . Three-man military junta - Be gAexS 
Hungary . Istvan Dobi, Chairman of the Presidium of the | National Assembly 1952 
Janos Kadar, Chairman of the Council of Ministers . 1956 
Iceland . .. . Asgeir Asgeirsson, President “ 1952 
Hermann Jonasson, Prime Minister . . . 2. «+ + © «© « « 1956 
India, Rep. of y Raiendra Prasad, President". < % 0 se a eee a ne 1950 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister . . 2. 6 6 + + © © «© «© 1947 
Indonesia’... » Achmed Sukarno, President . cote. «o's 6 « «6 © » 1949 
Ali Sastroamidjojo, Premier . . ee Oe 1955 
el ea . Mohammed Riza Pahlavi, Shahanshab AS ete : 1941 
Hussein Ala, Prime Minleter eh wernt hake. She pelee faa cen OSS 
einai hosed Faisal Il, King oe Se Aaa oS Oe ° : 1939 
Nuri es- Said, Pramiepees afi. ceer i tswte Pei te ° p 1954 
Ireland, Rep. of =. Sean T. O’ Kelly, Presidenth Fe tee ee ae meta 1945 
Hohn Aw Gostellon Crime Minister vs ste e feel el tee che te 1954 
Isrcelirc eewsicerss cs isaac Ber-Zviscresidentumence: che bem obs Rents 5 B, 1952 
David Ben-Gurion, Premier . . .....- 6 5 1955 
talywaties is aeGiovanni Groneht, President) 3 0s 66 cfs. =) abe) «os . 1955 
Antonio Segni, Prime Minister . . 2. 2. 6 «+ «© «© «© «© » » 1955 
Japan ... . . Hirohito, Emperor . Man GD oc keep Doe 6 3, oho S Ge AN) 
Manzaniishibashi, Prime-Minister © s'is. ss 6 lclle! oi emeune 1956 
ibycli oe 6 oc ceo HussainhleNingie citet temic tes vst lon te! conten Geta oe Ay) 
Suleiman Nabulsi, Pinel Minister eile asthe Lets etre mele en NO 
Korea (South) 
Rep. of Korea . Syngman Rhee, President. . . .. 2. - oe ries et eT AS 
(North) Demo- 
cratic 
People’s Rep. 
of Korea . Kim Du Bon, Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
People’s ‘Assembly ° 3) omens van NYAS 
Kim Il Sung, Chairman of the Tesuncil & Ministers, strata Lees 
laos . ... - . Sisavang Yong, King .. A Or tooo Oto 676 oo IZ 
Prince Suvanna Phuma, Premier’ ite Satter ae ° oy URES 
Lebanon .. . ~ Camille Shamun, President 5008 oO ee, ce aS ey 
Sami es-Solh, Prime ‘Miniskerie as come) abst iss oeelrer uehiee ee he DO 
Liberia . . . «. « William V.S. Tubman, President... ... © G » « 1944 
Libyaisees wee! s) ~ Ndrisil, King OH tire Coach Ge Led 
IMustata Ahmed ben Halim) Prime Winter pele tee 5 1954 
Liechtenstein . . . Franz Josef Il, Sovereign Prince . . . . 2. e+ ee ee 1938 
Alexander Frick, Minister-President . . 2. 6 2. 2 ee oe 1945 
Euxembourgisci-1-m Charlotte, Grand Duchesswisiisnc) catieuctaclie) neues) (clic memo LS. 
Joseph Bech, Premier . ..... On VOMase 84 1953 
WO BS aso 6 Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, President ...... a6 Oo 1952 
Monaco... 4 3 « . Rainier lll, Sovereign Prince. . a ss Ss ee ew 1949 
Henri'Soum, Minister of State << < <9 s,s ow «= «1953 
Mongolian People’s 
Republic . . . Zh. Sambu, Chairman of the Presidium of the Great Khural . 1954 
Yumzhaghiyin Tsedenbal, Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers 5 dear 6 det CG Osos id Rey! 
Morocco - Mohammed V ben Yusuf, Sulfani 5 a het ies Me Oe 
M'Barek ben Mustafa el-Bekai, Prime Rinses sMemeneMeles Leos 
Muscat and Oman. Said bin Taimur, Sultan . 2... . Olomouc a outmost 
Nepabe seer.) <2 Mahendra Bir Bikram; King . ofish 8) lapion che! Ae! Tere nae oO 
Tanka Prasad Achariya, Prime Minister a ispaaiheliets Les ieee OO 
Netherlands . . . Juliana, Queen... . aitaghe wigs its mate ts « « 1948 
Willem Drees, Prime Minisferd - » 1948 
New Zealand . Lieut. Gen, Sir Willoughby Norrie, GCovemon General 6 they 
Sidney George Holland, Prime Minister... we ey lt. $2 
Nicaragua + Luis Somoza Debayle, President . . . te . A 1956 
Norway .. + « Haakon Vil, King . . . SE c-cd. (OO é 1905 
Einar Gerhardsen, Prime Bintsteras <a Patatie) elite) te 1955 
Pakistan . . » « Maj. Gen. Iskander Mirza, Acting Presidents aigieaa  Woete nse 1956 
2 H. S. Suhrawardy, Prime Minister. ay ie easma as el ee . 1956 
Panama. . . « « Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., President . ..... eee 1956 
Paraguay . . . . Gen. Alfredo Stroessner, President . . . . . «ees. 1954 
Peru. . - Manvel Prado y Ugarteche, President. . . . «++ ss. 1956 
Philippines, Rep. 
of the - + « Ramén Magsaysay, President . mae mare eter 1953 
Poland . . . ~ « Aleksander Zawadzki, Chairman of the Coun of State . . 1952 
Josef Cyrankiewicz, Chairman of the Council of Ministers . . 1954 
Portugal . . « « Gen. Francisco Higino Craveiro Lopes, President Re, » 1951 
Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, President, Council of Ainisters 
(Prime Minister). . . . . POU hace aes Goes, OEY 
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Country Name and Office Accession 
Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, 
Federation of .Lord Llewellin, Governor General . . « «+ + «© 6 © © © 1953 | 
Sir Roy Welensky, Prime Minister. . + © + + + «+ © «© © 1956— 
Rumania . . . « Petru Groza, Chairman of the Presidium of the Grand 
National Assembly. oe 0 « 19am 
Chivu Stoica, Chairman of ‘the onncll cf Wainisterse Se oe 6 
Salvador, El . . . Lieut. Col. José Maria Lemus, President . . . + «+ « + + 1956 | 
Saudi Arabia . . Saud ibn Abdul Aziz al Saud, King . . «1 + «© «© «© © © 1953 
Amir Faisal, Prime Minister re 
South Africa . . . Ernest George Jansen, Governor General ole site ss Gn 
J. G. Strijdom, Prime Minister . ; oe o/s: Kea 
Spain . .. . + Gen. Francisco Franco Bahamonde, Chief i State i 
(President of the Council of Ministers) . . . . « + © + + 1939% 
Sudan .. . . « Abdullah Khalil, Prime Minister . . . - 6 occenue a 1956 
Sweden. . .. . Gustav VI Adolf, Kingieer an ap « .@ fel Slay en cy ve oR 
Tage Erlander, Prime Minister . . . sips as fe. once Sen 
Switzerland . . . Hans Streuli, President of the Confederation Ser ie 1956 f 
Thomas Holenstein, Vice-President of the Federal Council - 19560 


Shukri el-Kuwatli, President tt 90 
Sabri el Assali, Prime Minister. . . 2. 2 2 + © 

Phumiphon Adundet, King. . 

Field Marshal Luang Pibul Senaaran! Printel Minister 
Sidi Mohammed el-Amin, Bey 
Habib Bourguiba, Prime Minister. . . . 
Celal Bayar, President . . 
Adnan Menderes, Prime Minister . . 


Syria)c <<) 3 oe “en a 


Thaitand «6. «5 


Tunisia . 2. « 6 « oleae eo) elated ome 


O65 


Turkey 2s «0 « op demete valie ta Wein 


Le 6 wrens 9: eras 


Cnr ere 0) © 
~o 
an 
Oo 


Sait @) © @) je ce. 


Union of Soviet 
Socialist 


Republics . . . K.£. Voroshilovy, Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 


Soviet ides Ceo coli 
N. A. Bulganin, Ghana a the Gouncil of Ministers cee. J 9am 
United States . . Dwight D. Eisenhower, President .... - Su lemjo re, Kova e) 
Uruguay .. . . Alberto F. Zubiria, Chairman of the Governing Council . . . 1956 
Vatican'Gity -: < [Pius Xil;, Pope 3) 27. MOROR eee Oo. 
Venezvela ... Marcos. Pérez Jiménez, President « Aare ccosoeo osc ao 
Vietnam 
National Republic Ngo Dinh Diem, President . . 2... «2 + © « © we © © 19555 
Democratic 
Republic . Ho Chi Minh, President. . . Ta etc sh iat lete, sure cea 
Yemen .. . . « Ahmed ibn Yehya Hamid ed- Din, King. e Ff - « 19488 


Marshal Tito (Josip Broz), President of the Republic andl 
Chairman of the Federal Executive Council 


Yugoslavia ... 


Prices In 1956 the stability of prices which had characterized 
" the economy of the United States since late 1952 
appeared to have come to an end. In the course of the second 
and third quarter of 1956 both the consumer price index and) 
the wholesale price index rose almost continually, and by Sept. 
1956 the highest recorded price levels since the beginning of, 
the Korean war were registered in the United States. The rise} 
in prices, although affecting almost all commodities traded in|) 
the wholesale and retail field, remained, however, within rela-} 
tively modest limits. Nevertheless, compared with the third 
quarter of 1955, consumer prices in the third quarter of 1956) 
were 2.1% higher and wholesale prices were 3.2% higher. Rises! 
of such magnitude within the span of one year had not occurred) 
in the United States economy since 1952. 
These percentage differentials are larger than the annual dat , 
presented in Table I, since the averages for the first to month 
of 1956 include also the relatively unchanged prices of the first” 
four months of the year. 


Table Il.— Wholesale and Consumers’ Price Indexes, United States, | 
Selected Years 


(1947—49 = 100) 

Wholesale Consumers’ Wholesale Consumers! 
Yeor prices prices Year prices prices 
UC) BE a6 61.9 73.3 eS ee Scns 99.2 : 
LO 3Gise nets A28 553 1950\.z.0eerh ¢e 103.1 1028 
T9392e ats 50.1 59.4 LUCE ers NS 114.8 111.0 
OS Rees ncirs 56.8 62.9 SS 2a ee eae 111.6 113.5 
OAS eure pac 67.0 74.0 WS G5 3 110.1 114.4 
1945 5 es 68.8 76.9 1954 Ae: 110.3 114.8 | 
LIAS th 5G 96.4 95.5 1955 110.7 114.5 
UZ cee aus 104.4 102.8 1956 (Jan Oct.) 113.8 115.9 


Source: U.S, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The rising prices were associated with a bouming economy | 
in which the growth of national income continued at an un: 
abated rate. As in 1955, during which national income stooc, 
higher by more than $25,000,000,000 or approximately 8% 2 
compared with the preceding year, the national income of 195 
was expected to exceed the 1955 level by at least 6% and poss| 
sibly by as much as 8%. However, whereas the excess in 1955). 
over 1954 occurred under a system of stable prices, the real 


increase in income in 1956 would be less since prices also ha¢ 
advanced. 
i 


; 
fr 


The impetus to the rising price level in 1956 probably was 
given by the early advance of wholesale prices. The wholesale 
jprice index had already shown a rising tendency in the summer 
jand early autumn of 1955, but during the late autumn and win- 
(ter of 1955 wholesale prices had levelled off. By Feb. 1956 they 
jagain began to advance and, with the exception of a short break 
during June and July, continued to advance steadily through- 
out the year, Retail prices, which had shown a remarkable 
jstability during all of 1954, 1955 and early 1956, began to rise 
jin April 1956. 

There were two principal reasons for the price rise in the 
holesale field. One was the recovery of agricultural prices, 
n contrast to their decline in the previous year; the other was 
the rise of nonagricultural prices, especially of the prices of 
nonagricultural materials, which began in mid-1955 and con- 
itinued throughout 1956. The rise of agricultural prices produced 
first an increase in prices of processed foods, and later in the 
etail price of food. The main immediate causes for the rise in 
(consumer prices appeared to be the increase in food prices and 
in the price of services. 
The rise in agricultural prices was to some extent related to 
@overnmental policies in support of agriculture, but was also in 
@art caused by limited farm marketings of crops and livestock. 
Whus, since farmers supplied less, and since the Commodity 
Sredit corporation (CCC) did not release sufficient complemen- 
ary quantities of the principal crops which were subject to price 
support, total actual supplies outside the CCC were small and 
ence prices of these commodities firmed up. 

While agricultural prices rose by approximately 6% between 
he winter of 1955-56 and the midsummer of 1956, prices of 
aonagricultural raw materials rose commensurately, but their 
wimary period of price increase preceded that of agriculture. 
(he United States department of commerce published in July 
©956 a comparison of wholesale price differentials between May 
cgs5s and May 1956. During this one-year period wholesale prices 
bf all nonagricultural products had increased by 6%. But the 
orice of steel and iron scrap had risen in the same period by 
69.1%, the price of copper by 27.8%, the price of antimony 
y 15.8%, the price of ferromanganese by 13.1% and the price 
df aluminum by 11.6%. Next in importance to the price rise of 
‘aw metals was a rise in the price of forest products, which re- 
ulted in a price increase of paper by 5.7% and of paperboard 
sroducts by 10.3%. 

The net result of the price rise of these agricultural raw 
naterials was an advance in the prices of those commodities 
which contain considerable amounts of metal or paper. This is 
own in Table II. The most important increases in wholesale 
‘tices occurred in the following industry groups: metals and 
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Table Il —Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities, United States 
(Index numbers of the Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1947-49 = 100) 
Other commodities 
Ma- Furni- 
Tex- Fuel, i 
tile Hides, power Chem Lum- Pulp, oa i PAE Nee 
ys prod skins and icals Rub- ber paper Metals and other tallic mfrs. 
com- Farm Pp pos and light- and ber and and and mo- house- min- and 
Seseuucrhl Bah Bebe oe a aa ne Sear eee wee allied metal tive hold erals— bottled Mis- 
ate te ; i 2 a- r pro prod- prod- prod prod dura- struc- bev- cella 
aa ucts oods Total  parel ucts terials ucts ucts ucts ucts ucts ucts bles tural erages neous 
August a Sa nec 110.9 88.1 101.9 WPASY 95.3 93.8 107.2 105.9 148.7 12 
5 : : 5 t E oul 119.7 139.5 : 
September tee INT 89.3 11.5 18.5 95.4 94.0 1080 106.0 1517 125.7 120.5 TEs PON Dy 1264 127 90:3 
An a 4 : : i : 0 106.5 147.8 125.4 1228 142.4 131.4 1169 ; : 
November . . -- 111.2 84.1 988 119.4 95.4 96.4 1086 106.6 150 1250 x i 2 1282 «1217 B80 
k : 4 HK . H 123.2 142.9 132.5 i722: 125.2 2a 88.0 
December... ... ‘ : : : : : 
ecem Poke 111.3 82.9 98.2 119.8 956 967 109.3 1066 151.0 125.1 123.6 143.9 133.0) 117.3" 125.45 1217, cele 
January uereetad ets, Ab Jeli9, 84.1 98.3 120.4 95.7 96.7 111.0 106.3 148.4 126.3 124.8 
5 : : 4 7 F 5 . 145.1 a i 
February eerie a 8600 99 e 1208, O80 97 NTT 2 1064 Gar PRNI28 74 195 A ASD Rac om tite Meee 1217 887 
March. . coat ites k2.6°" 86.6 29-2 e el OOS: Me 97-7 AO. 106.55 146.9% 11280 19680 146.5 134.7) 118.1 127.9 121.7 88.2 
April . . nate - + 1136 880 100.4 121.6 95.1 1006 110.6 106.9 145.0 128.5 127.4 147.7 1357 118.0 128.6 121.7 92.1 
May Sao a a a 114.4 90.9 102.4 121.7 949 100.0 110.8 106.9 143.5 128.0 1273 146.8 136.5 1180 1286 121.6 96.1 
D> 9 SGaia aaa 14.2) 9152) 102:35 121.5 994.9" 1002 11015 (10721 142.8 127.3 127.4 145.8 136.8 118.1 1289 121.6 92.9 
July 5 5 114.0 90.0 102.2 121.4 94.9 100.1 110.7 107.3 143.3 126.6 2727 144.9 136.9 118.3 130.6 121.7 91.3 
August 114.7 89.1 102.6 122.4 94.8 100.0 110.6 107.3 146.5 125.4 127.9 150.1 137.7 119.1 130.8 121 7 91 7 
September wee @ TUES te tikes) TOTS 122°5 na. n.a. na. na, na. n.d. na. na. n.d. n.a. n.d. na. na 


metal products, machinery and motive products, lumber and wood 
products and paper and allied products. Compared with these 
industries, others such as textiles and apparel, chemicals, rubber 
and rubber products, tobacco manufactures and bottled bever- 
ages experienced a relatively high degree of price stability, or 
even a slight price decline. Industries which are intermediate 
between these two extremes are hides, skins and leather products, 
fuel power and lighting materials, nonmetallic mineral products 
and processed foods. It is important to bear in mind that the 
comparisons in raw material prices cited earlier were made in 
May 1956. But as can be seen from Table II, wholesale prices 
advanced even further after May, though at a decelerated rate. 

The continued gradual increase of wholesale prices was re- 
flected in rising consumer prices. As already pointed out, the 
two main consumer goods fields in which prices increased most 
steeply were food and services, particularly medical care and 
personal care. (See Table III.) There was also a rise in rents 
and in the costs of operating a household, notably in the cost 


the Buf- 


“THOSE HOTROD RACERS AGAIN,” a cartoon of 1956 by Shanks of 
falo Evening News (N.Y.) 
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AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. JAN. 

1955 1956 
WHOLESALE AND CONSUMERS’ PRICES in the United States, Aug. 1955- 
Sept. 1956 (1947-49=100) 


of fuel and utilities. The increase in the cost of living, and 
especially the differential price rise of food and services, had 
the effect of shifting somewhat the over-all pattern of consumer 
expenditures. For example, there was an absolute decline in re- 
tail sales in the durable goods class by approximately $350,000,- 
ooo per month between the second half of 1955 and the first 
half of 1956, which was counteracted by an approximate increase 
of retail sales of nondurable consumers goods. In particular, the 
total sales of grocery stores and restaurants increased, and their 
sales in the first half of 1956 were approximately $240,000,000 
per month above the monthly average of the second half of 1955. 
Another item on which more was spent by consumers in 1956 
was services. Whereas total personal consumption expenditures 
on services in 1955 amounted to $92,100,000,000, by March 1956 
this item of consumption was running at an annual rate of 
$96,400,000,000, and later developments indicated that the 1956 
total would be nearly $100,000,000,000. 

The increases in expenditures for food and services were due 
not only to their rising prices but also to the growth of popula- 
tion. Therefore, the increase in 1956 expenditures over 1955 
expenditures in these fields could have been expected even if 
prices had remained stable. The significant fact was the decline 
in expenditures in durable goods during 1956. In the face of 
rising prices of automobiles, for example, the people of the 
United States curtailed their total expenditures on automobiles, 
and one of the chief reasons for the rather drastic changes in 
external appearances of most 1957 automobiles may have been 
this elasticity of demand in the face of higher prices. The same 
elasticity of demand did not appear in connection with sales 
of other durable commodities, and household appliances, furni- 
ture and lumber and hardware sales not only maintained their 
1955 level but even exceeded it. 

The main danger of a rising cost of living is its effect upon 
wages and through them upon a further rise in prices. One of 
the consequences of the rise in consumer prices in 1956 was 
the settling of the steel strike under conditions providing for a 
rise in wages, which would have repercussions on steel prices 
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by early 1957. Steel is a commodity of such wide use, and steel- 
making capacity is so fully employed, that any rise in steel prices 
is bound to lead to further price increases of commodities made 
from steel. Some estimates of the over-all effect of the pro- 
spective rise in steel prices suggested that it might lead during 
1957 to an increase in the cost of living by 2% to 3%. 
(See also CONSUMER CREDIT; FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM.) 
(BF ED 
Great Britain.—The price situation in Britain was by no 
means unfavourable during 1956, at least until toward the close } 
of the year. Industry was required to absorb, not only higher } 
freight and labour costs following a round of wage increases | 
early in the year, but also increases of 5% in steel prices in May 


Table IV.—World Prices; British Commodity Prices* 


1955 —_, ——_ —1956-—__,, } 


Aug. Nov. Feb. May Aug. 
World prices (average 1952 =100) 

Allitems 2. «es 2 2 2 wo « 95 94 95 92 93 
Food) ses si te a) ote ve 93 90 90 89 92 
Fibres feteriad sucelteite) items 81 78 83 83 81 
Metals. .6 v.56, "si Ss. eens 98 102 108 99 97 
Other. ls, Psi was 113 111 104 101 103 

British commodity prices 

Cocoa, London terminal, £ per 
tonic ba bakes mo ene c 2452 251 207 197% 225 

Tea, Ceylon, London auction, d. 
per ibs Ge aie er eee ate 57.42 67.57 55.86 74.67 59:22 

Rubber, R.S.S., spot, d. perlb. . 39'Ve 37% 31% 25% 30% 

Wool, tops, 64's,d.perlb. . . 118 108 111 119 128 

Copper, electro,£perton .. 364 379% 3982 347 304 

Lead,soft,£perton. .... 105% 107% 120% W11"Yy 117% 

Linc,:g.0:b.,£.pertom. os pe” en's 89% 92, 100'%-6 5 95% 

Tin, cash; & per'ton' 7°25. 2's 754 785Y2 806%, 750% 774 


*World price index based on 17 price series (6 food, 4 fibres, 4 metals, 3 others). 
Source: Economist (London) and United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 


and of 8% in pit-head prices of coal in June. That it did so} 
with no more than modest increases in prices of manufactured 
products was the result of increased productivity, aided by a} 
relative stability in prices of materials (except fuels) used in|) 
industry. By August the prices of basic industrial materials were }) 
little, if any, higher than a year before, and the same was true | 
of the prices of imported materials and manufactures. 

As in the two previous years, ex-factory prices of manufac- | 
tures generally rose quite slowly in 1956. Such products as 
clothing and household textiles remained at much the same price » 


under 10%. Exports showed the same continued but moderate » 
increase in prices. Against this, imports first increased and then » 
(in midyear) declined in price. Consequently, the terms of trade,» 
never much worse than the constant level of 1953-55, actually 
improved in the middle months of 1956. ] 
Even so, the critical situatiun as regards the gold and dollar 
reserves and the balance of payments of the sterling area per- | 
sisted into 1956. Toward the end of the year there was a loss 
of confidence in sterling following military action at Port ) 
Said. Most prices were then rising, not only those of imports 
but also of domestic manufactures. There remained doubts about 
the continued ability of British industry to absorb increased 
costs with real possibility of: 


Table IIl—Consumers’ Price Ind Unit i 
é sumels: ice ndex, int ed States Average, All Items ated Commodity Groups further wage increases to come | 
ureau of labor Statistics index for city wage earner and clerical-worker families; 1947-49 = 100) ; 

als. Other and to compete successfully 
eading goods 4 A a < ? 
All ‘ Transporta- Medical Personal and and with other industrial countries | 
Year and month items Foods Housing Apparel tion care care recreation services : 4 
1955—August «vv ee ee NAS N12 120.0 103.4 1254 1280 115.8 106.3. 120.4 in export markets. Moreover | 
eplamberis.2 cbs cee eee 4 i F204 1,046 125.3 00128520) i166 BOG mee TOONS i indi ( 
oe se teen eae ees EE rien oe ions 126.6 128.7 117.0 106.7 120.6 - ne direct and indirect, } 
ovember: sche Seen s ‘ ; i 4, 128.5 1298 117.5 1068 120.6 #of the Suez crisi 
December . 9.5. - «wo «2 1l'4:7) 109.5 OOM ™0Ac7, Sawn? 7. 3 mIIGO aT 7 OE OSES ETOCS ens bac 
fully counted by the end of the | 
No5é6—Janvory. .... + -.s » 6 a 2 1146 © NOSl2PNIeIOlIgmemE Od 126:8 wi) S0:7eelS55 BialO7-SMnENTIOONS 

February pant ies nee nis 114.6 108.8 1207 104.6 1269 1309 1189 107.5 1209 «£Yéar. 

Be ire) fate Tae : 109. 120. MOA'S 29 1126.7" Weli3 1-4 O2e eOZe7za BID IED . 
Aprile ss ss ae - 1149 109.6 120.8 104.8 126.4 131.6 119.5 108.2 121.4 Other Countries.—In 1954. 
Ee, See : : : 110.0 120.9 104.8 127.1 131.9 119.6 - 10812 - 121.5 
June Oe OU 0 ee ee 116.2 113.2 121.4 104.8 126:8 _(1132.0)u 19:08 107260 en oIES and 1955 the movements of, 
His, gage, or Cre eae i 5 1<St O53") 927.7 G2 | 7a meONT 1O7AZaR 22D ri 

OELES i. eee eee BUNGE Neen 122:2" 05:5) 12015.) a 013 men 20: GaO ZOO P ts aS ieee 8 le 
Septemberat ate aatl Saswent 117.1 113.1 122.5 106.5 128.4 = 134.0. «120.5. +=: 108.4. +~=«122.7_~—Ss In countries such as the United + 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. States, Belgium, Switzerland f 


Table V.—Import, Export and Wholesale Prices, U.K, 
—— 1955—_, 1956 —_—_—_,, 
: Aug. Nov. Feb. May Aug. 
Import and export prices* (Average 1954= 100) 

Imports, allitems. . . . .. . 102 104 

Food, beverages, tobacco . . 97 100 100 ne "99 

Basic materials. . . . .. . 105 104 105 105 106 

Ruelstsetierts #f0s Skis. Feige Yereal O02 104 107 106 106 

Manufactures. 5 . . os. 110 WT (WIS) ie 108 

Exports, all items. . . 2... . 102 103 105 105 106 

PROMOS tem RNa nice cpecd otis 1 OS 107 110 111 112 

Engineering Products . . . . 103 105 104 105 108 

LGR? Sa Gee weminen cr i 99 98 100 99 99 

Other manufacturers . . . . 102 104 105 105 104 

MetmsiOttradessict.s aver © ae 1.00 101 100 101 97 


}) Wholesale pricest (Average 1954=100) 


Basic materials. . . ..... 109 107 108 109 109 
Ruelsjused +... . » +. ots menliiz.§ 115 115 116 123 
Food manufactured products . . 103 104 104 105% 107 
Nonfood manufactured products. 104 105 107 108 108 
lron-and'steel. "SU. 108 108 1084 ihe} 114 
Chamical car. xm esis sas! ss oA'01 104 105 106 107 
Clothing and footwear ... 99 100 100 101 101 
Otheritextile frye: ts oars “Te 95 96 97 97 
RUVaULen niastn se calsss ce, x » LOU 104 105 105 106 
Electrical appliances . . . . 101 101 101 102 102 
hRetail prices and wages{ (June 1947=100) 
Retail prices, all items. . . . . 149 154 153 157 157. 
Wagerates,men ...... 151 152 156 163 163 


*Board of trade index numbers calculated from selected headings in the monthly trade 
jreturns; terms of trade as ratio of import to export prices, a fall indicating a favourable 
movement. 

tNew series (monthly averages) of board of trade, switched to average 1954 =100; 
plbasic materials were for use in nonfood manufacturing (excluding fuels). 
tMinistry of labour series; mid-month for retail prices, end-month for wage rates. 
Source: Board of Trade Journal and Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


Table Vi.— Wholesale Prices in Certain Countries 


(1953 = 100) 
— 1955 ~ pes 
dune Sept. Dec. March June 
United States 
Crude materials. . . . 97 96 91 94 96 
maitems |". enc 100 101 101 102 104 
‘Evrope 
Belgium’. =. « < 2S 101 101 102 103 103 
Denmark . . . « « « 102 104 106 107 108 
ELONCG v6 sas ss « 96 99 100 101 102 
German Federal 
Republics. sss) 100 101 101 102 102 
Tels cl i eee hme 101 100 102 103 102 
Netherlands ..... 101 101 102 104 104 
Onway: Brie Ale 103 104 105 106 110 
| Sweden... ....- 103 105 107 109 110 
| Switzerland . . . s - 101 101 101 102 104 
United Kingdom: 
Basic materials . . . . 103 107 107 107 106 
| Manufactured products . 103 105 106 108 108 
Commonwealth 
Australiof . 2. 2 : 102 103 103 105 109 
Gnd) sc 6 6 « «| = 99 100 100 101 103 
TEU SSS Pree oui teens 87 90 94 98 101 
New Zealand S 100 100 101 102 104 
Bouth Africa . . s . - 103 105 105 105 105 


 *industrial products. Domestic products. : 
Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 


und the German Federal Republic than elsewhere. The feature of 
«956 was that the price increases were much more nearly uni- 


maanufactured goods entering into international trade, is seen 
am the following index numbers calculated by the United Nations 
Atatistical office: 


Export prices, 1953=100 


cr 1955: ow —1956— 
Quarter of year Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 2nd 
Aenufactured exports: world. .. . 98 98 99 101 102 eee 
Nil exports: U.S. and Canada. . - - 99 100 100 101 103 0 
West Europe: 
UK: oad ipsinad ante) ve 99 100 101 102 103 000 
Continental . . . + + 97 98 98 100 101 000 


No important industrial countries avoided a mildly inflationary 
snovement (Table VI) ; everywhere there was pressure for higher 
wages under full-employment conditions. There was, perhaps, a 
ather more rapid rise in prices in Scandinavia than in the Ger- 
wan Federal Republic, but scarcely more than can be explained 
yy particular circumstances or by the varying construction of 
\vailable index numbers. 

| _ (See also AGRICULTURE; BANKING; BUILDING AND CoNSsTRUC- 
‘iion InpustRY; Business REVIEW; FoREIGN INVESTMENTS, 
\ncome AND Propuct, U.S.; INTERNATIONAL TRADE; STOCKS 
})xp Bonps; WAGES AND Hovrs.) CREvea! AV) 


( —Bi } 1. d the Competi- 
Encycrop£piA BRITANNICA Firms.—Big Enterprise an J 
uve "System (1954); Competition and Big Business (1953): Inflation 


| 1953). 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—PRINTING 


631 


Canada’s smallest —_— province 


Prince Edward Islan * (2,184 sq.mi.), Prince Edward 


Island lies in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It was established as a 
colony in 1769 and it joined confederation in 1873. Population: 
(1951 census) 98,429, (1956 est.) 108,000. Capital and only 
city, Charlottetown, pop. (1951 census) 15,887, (1956 est.), 
16,446. There is one town, Summerside, pop. (1951 census) 
6,547, (1956 est.) 7,115, and the following incorporated munici- 
palities: Souris, pop. 1,183, Montague 1,068, Tignish 926, Ken- 
sington 811, Georgetown 762, Borden 690, Alberton 674, O’Leary 
657. 

History.—The outstanding events of 1955 were the provincial 
general election on May 25 which returned the Liberal govern- 
ment of Premier A. W. Matheson with the support of 27 of the 
30 seats in the legislature, and the rooth anniversary of the in- 
corporation of the city of Charlottetown. The latter event was 
marked by numerous ceremonies, celebrations, conventions and 
competitions, and attracted the largest influx of tourists in the 
history of the province. Production was normal during 1956 and 
no major economic changes occurred. Rural electrification was 
extended into many districts. The construction industry was very 
active: the new trans-Canada highway was completed from Bor- 
den to Charlottetown and a beginning was made on the second 
stage, from Charlottetown to Wood Islands. A large new federal 
building in Charlottetown and other new construction gave the 
building trades an unusually busy year. 


Education.—There were 250 university students, 894 high school students 
and 19,716 elementary school pupils enrolled in all public and private 
institutions for the school year 1954-55. There were 800 teachers, and 
the total provincial government expenditure on education was $2,306,- 
006.39. 

Public Health and Welfare——For the year ending March 31, 1956, the fed- 
eral government paid out $2,616,640 in family allowances on behalf of 
36,166 children in 13,276 families; and $3,305,879 in old-age security 
pensions to 6,909 pensioners. The provincial government in the year end- 
ing March 31, 1956, paid out $202,170 in old-age assistance payments to 
601 recipients; $43,039 in pensions to 102 blind persons; and $115,992 
in assistance to 310 disabled persons. In the same period mothers’ allow- 
ances and assistance for 774 children under 16 years of age in 273 families 
totalled $78,613. Total benefits for the year were $6,362,333. 

Transportation and Communications——In 1956 there were 13,436 passen- 
ger cars and 6,142 trucks using the 3,194 mi. of provincial roads, of which 
363 mi. were paved, 1,406 mi. were improved, 1,410 mi, were unimproved, 
and 15 mi. were national park roads. There were two airports, one at 
Charlottetown and one at Summerside. Two ferry systems connect the prov- 
ince with the mainland. The Canadian National railway serves the island 
with 286 mi. of track. The Maritime Central airways runs regular passen- 
ger and freight service. The Sydney Motor Transport company runs a 
regular bus service to the mainland. As of Sept. 30, 1956, there were 14,554 
telephones in use. 

Banking and Finance.—On March 1, 1956, there were 23 branches of 
chartered banks doing business in the province. Gross fund of debt of the 
province was $19,300,000, less sinking funds of $4,163,924. The net fund 
of debt was $15,136,076; the unfund of debt $5,124,935. Total liabilities 
amounted to $20,251,011. At March 31, 1954, there were 57 credit unions 
with assets of $1,187,656. 

Agriculture—During 1955 the farm cash income was $25,489,000. The 
wheat crop was valued at $128,700; oat crop $2,826,250; barley $75,600; 
potatoes $5,912,500; hay $4,940,500. In 1955 there were 125,000 cattle; 
61,000 swine; 39,700 sheep and lambs; and 930,000 domestic fowl. The 
value of mixed grains was $2,516,150; dairy products $4,354,000. 

Fisheries, Furs and Forestry.—-During 1955 fisheries statistics indicated 
that 47,314,800 lb. of fish were landed at a value to the fisherman of 
$3,278,952 and a market value of $4,700,000. There were 11,382,400 Ib. 
of Irish moss gathered with a value of $142,404. Trapping resulted in 
$72,000 worth of fur pelts. The value of forest products was $367,000. 

Manufacturing.—Latest available statistics were for 1954, when there 
were 1,798 employees in 224 plants earning $22,954 in salaries and wages. 
Finished products were: Putten ang phere pe fish processing 

2 . red livestock and poultry fee 1,238,344. 
$3,220,589; prepared Pp UE Mack.) 

ENcycLop@pIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Maritime Provinces of Canada 
(1943); Prince Edward Island (1955). 


Principe: see PorRTUGUESE OVERSEAS TERRITORIES. 


o-. Perhaps the most startling development in the 
Printing. graphic arts industry during 1956 was the actual 
entering into business of two companies? with equipment for 


1The Merrywell Systems, New York, N.Y.; Arrow Graphic Co., New 
York, N.Y. 
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producing telephone directories, price lists, other listings and 
certain types of catalogues by what is called “cold typesetting,” 
photomechanical platemaking methods and offset printing. The 
evenly justified lines of type are composed on an electric type- 
writer,2 called the recorder, in punched tape form. The tape is 
transferred to a reproducer machine in which the evenly justi- 
fied lines are typed automatically on a strip of cardboard—one, 
two or three lines of type to the card. The strip is then passed 
through a die-cutting machine® which automatically dies out 
the cards at 100 per minute to a size of 7% in. wide by 3} in. 
high by 0.007 in. thick, with the upper right-hand corner cut 
off diagonally. The one, two or three lines of typed copy or even 
some part of a design are contained on each card. The cards 
are passed through a coding machine* where small slots are 
punched into them. These slots act as detectives for the sorting 
or collating machine so that they will be in proper order, not 
only for filing purposes for future use, but also for reproduction 
in an ultra-rapid automatic Listomatic camera. The oblong slots 
on the right side of the card indicate data for the job, alpha- 
betical listing, etc. The slot or slots more nearly in the centre 
of each card “tell” the Listomatic camera how many lines of 
type are to be photographed in the film. The camera will photo- 
graph cards automatically on the sensitized film at the rate of 
230 per minute. The camera can be adjusted to photograph type 
lines from the same size (12 point) down to 50% reduction. The 
resulting exposed film is developed and stripped into page form 
for offset or photoengraved printing plates. 

Development of an impressionless printing press called an 
electronic reproducer, or ‘“‘smoke printer,” was announced.” Its 
initial application was for producing business forms. The image 
of the copy to be reproduced is projected to a sheet of glass 
coated with a series of metals which have the ability to change 
light energy to electrical energy. This vertically positioned glass 
plate, in front of which the paper is continuously fed, contains 
a facsimile of the copy (either line or continuous tone) in the 
form of electrical charges rather than a visual light image. In 
a chamber facing the charged image, finely atomized pigment 
particles are sprayed through a high-voltage field where each 
particle is charged opposite in polarity to the electrical image 
on the glass plate. The difference in polarity causes the plate 
to attract the charged pigment particles. Because the paper web 
travels between plate and pigment particles, the flight of the 
particles is interrupted, The pigment particles become embedded 
in the paper to a depth dependent upon the amount of electrical 
charge. The rate of production of 84 in. by 11 in. printed sheets 
was 3,600 per. hour. 

There was a definite trend toward the installation of small- 
size offset production presses ® as distinguished from the offset 
duplicating type of equipment. These are furnished in 14 in. by 
20 in. size. The presses are built like larger offset production 
presses, 

Expanding the versatility of the Scan-A-Graver, Fairchild 
Graphic Equipment, Inc., Jamaica, N.Y., developed an electronic 
device called the Variable Response unit for almost infinite con- 
trol over the tonal qualities in the photographic copy from which 
halftone plastic printing plates are made. That is, by using the 
new unit, the operator can adjust it for partially correcting 
poor density values in original copy, type of ink and paper 
to be used and condition of the printing press, and in case the 
engravings are to be stereotyped great improvement in printing 
can be obtained. In the Variable Response unit, the electrical 
scanning information is converted to lighting information and 

“Commercial Controls Corp., Rochester, N.Y 

®The Standard Register Co., Dayton, O. 

4International Business Machines Corp., New York, N.Y. 

>Huebner Company, Dayton, O. 


®Harris-Seybold Co., Cleveland, O.. 


Chis Gece. UL and Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. 
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then reconverted to electrical information. This is done by 
means of a flying spot scanning tube very similar to a television 
tube. It was pointed out that local correction work in a photo- 
graph cannot be obtained with the unit. The same change in 
tonal value applies across the entire piece of copy. Thus the 
modification of tonal values in one section of the copy applies 
to equivalent densities in the remaining part of the copy. 

One of the important improvements in ink drying was that of 
a quartz tube heating element.’ The elements resemble tubes, 
and the effective heating width is 25 in. These drying elements | 
may be assembled in a conveyor, printing press or other machine | 
to cover any width sheet or web speed. Besides the ink drying 
function, the elements can be used for treating and conditioning 
coatings on paper, fibre and textiles. The drier is especially } 
effective with synthetic resins which react favourably under } 
high flash heat, as well as with impregnating processes using | 
lattices or impregnating compounds, The quartz drier elements } 
come up to temperature quickly when the electricity is turned } 
on. The quartz-enclosed elements cool off quickly when the { 
machine is stopped, thus greatly reducing any fire hazard. One 
of the properties of the element is that the heat is permitted {) 
to pass through the quartz wall without the latter’s getting hot. ) 

Refinements in offset platemaking processes worthy of men- 
tion were as follows: Lithographic Technical foundation, Chicago, 
Ill., reported that the foundation had spread the difference be- \( 
tween the water receptivity of the image area so far that it was | 
now able to make plates without any grain at all. While not / 
many plants were using ungrained plates, the general trend was )) 
toward finer and finer grains. A method for making a fourth or) 
black plate for the short-run three-colour offset process was ||) 
developed by Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. The black / 
plate is made by a simple method from the three colour separa- | 
tions. (M. Sr.) 


ENcycLopp1A BRITANNICA Firms.—The Book (1955); Modern Li- | 
thographer (1940); Story of Printing (48 minutes) (1950); Printing ) 
Through the Ages (13 minutes, short version) (1950). 


Prisons The year 1956 was one of comparative quiet and i 
* some notable progress in prisons of the United 
States. The destructive riots and group uprisings which first 
broke out in many of the state prisons across the country in 
1952 subsided during 1956 with only a few sporadic incidents. 
In the Maine state prison, a group of prisoners set fire to sev- 
eral of the institution’s shops in an attempt to fight. their way} 
to freedom, and in the Connecticut state prison a sit-down strike 
was staged by several hundred prisoners in protest against poor 
food, lack of recreation and harsh disciplinary treatment. Some 
prisoners of the Georgia prison system broke their legs with © 
sledge hammers to avoid working in the prison rock quarry. f 
Many states, especially those which experienced serious prison » 
riots in the past few years, undertook substantial improvements 
in their prison systems. Massachusetts, Ohio, Missouri, Minne- 
sota, Florida and several others reorganized and strengthened 
their state prison systems under centralized state control. Con- 
necticut had a new state prison in the blueprint stage and Del- 
aware established for the first time a state correctional system. 
There were also the beginnings of an encouraging interest in the 
potential values of prison camps and similar “open-type” insti- 
tutions for the younger and more reformable type of prisoner. 
This interest in the open-type institution was influenced to al 
large extent by the success of the California program and its} 
institution at Chino, Calif., and by that of the Federal Correc- 
tional institution at Seagoville, Tex. 
The prison population generally throughout the country con-} 
tinued its upward trend in 1956, but at a slower rate. At the 
end of 1955, there were 185,069 persons in state and federal | 


7The J. E. Doyle Co., Cleveland, O. : 


Sentenced Prisoners in U.S. Prisons and Reformatories 
(Dec. 31 of each year) 


Rate per 

Federal State 100,000 

Year institutions institutions Total Population 
Was Le 20,088 164,981 185,069 114.0 
Aa cies ole, 20,003 162,048 182,051 114.4 
| ODER eae ei 19,363 153,366 172,729 110.6 
Beaks OTR 18,014 149,360 167,374 109.2 
[SUP SE Ce Gees 17,395 147,501 164,896 109.1 
1 HOC canes 17,134 148,662 165,796 110.4 
MEADE WES h6 7o 16,868 146,474 163,342 110.7 
| ACH a een 16,328 138,764 155,092 106.8 
| LG Celis aad 17,146 133,719 150,865 105.8 
| BAO Oi25 IS) ole 17,622 121,813 139,435 100.8 
| Se ae 18,638 114,581 US3.209 104.4 


prisons and reformatories, an increase of slightly more than 
| 3,000 over the previous year. However, the rate of increase 
| during 1955 was only 1.7% as compared with a rate of 3.2% 
increase in 1953 and 5.4% in 1954. It was believed that this 
‘might represent the beginning of a levelling-off in the rapid 
increase in prison population during the past 10 years. For the 
first time since 1951, court commitments to state and federal 
institutions decreased; there were 77,503 new commitments dur- 
| ing 1955 as compared with 79,946 in 1954, or a reduction of more 
than 3%. 

While the federal prison system was free of any group dis- 
' turbances or uprisings which had plagued so many of the state 
institutions, it was seriously affected by the growth in prison 
| population. The federal prison system comprised 29 institutions 
| located in 19 states and the District of Columbia. The total 
|| capacity of these institutions was about 19,000 prisoners, but 
| the population of the federal institutions at the close of 1955 
) was 20,088. Nevertheless, the institutions were closely integrated 
.and classified to provide appropriate custody, care and treat- 
h ment for many types of offenders. The federal system included 
6 penitentiaries, 5 reformatories, 7 correctional institutions, 
i € camps, a medical centre, a detention or jail facility, a youth 
centre for adolescent offenders, a training school and a forestry 


: stalled’ at Missouri State penitentiary in Dec 
a era re permitted to spend their 
a program designed to pre- 


‘ “PRE-RELEASE” N 
11955. Two weeks before being paroled, prisoners a 
| leigure hours watching television or playing games, 
« pare them for normal life outside of prison 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
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camp for juvenile delinquents. 

For the fiscal year 1955-56, the federal bureau of prisons ad- 
ministered a total appropriation of $30,092,000 for salaries, 
maintenance of plant and equipment, care of prisoners and for 
the operation of an extensive rehabilitation program. On a per 
capita basis, this amounted to $4.07 per prisoner per day. The 
rehabilitation program included classification, casework services, 
medical and psychiatric treatment, religious counseling, educa- 
tion and vocational training and a wide program of employment 
and industrial production. 

The latter program was operated by Federal Prison Industries, 
Inc., organized as a government corporation but administered 
as an integral part of the federal prison system. During the 
fiscal year, this industrial production program employed about 
18% of the total prison population and produced goods for sale 
only to other government agencies, valued at $20,810,656. Out 
oi the earnings, the corporation paid to inmates employed in 
the shops $1,247,842 in wages, which were sent to dependents 
or kept for the inmates in anticipation of their release, and also 
financed entirely the costs of the vocational training program. 
In addition, the corporation returned to the U.S. treasury $4,000,- 
ooo for fiscal 1955-56, which brought to $32,500,000 the total 
for the past 10 years. (See also CRIME.) (J. V. Be.) 


ENcCYCLoP&pIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Inside Story (1952). 


Prizes and Awards of 1956: see Lirerary Prizes; NoBeL 
PRIZES; PULITZER Prizes. See also AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION; ANTHROPOLOGY; GEOGRAPHY; MINERALOGY; MorIon 
PICTURES; RADIO AND TELEVISION; ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH; 
SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S.; etc. 

Production, Industrial: see Business REVIEW. 

Profits, Company: sce Busrness REviEw. 


. Statistics given by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. sspiscopa church An- 
nual at the beginning of 1956 showed moderate gains under all 
headings except ordinations and postulancy. The total number 
of baptized persons was 3,013,570, an increase of 106,249 over 
the previous year. The number of communicants, 1,865,915, rep- 
resented an increase of 49,304. The decline in the number of 
parishes reported the previous year was reversed, the total num- 
ber, 8,053, being an increase of 141. There were 7,573 ordained 
clergy at the beginning of 1956, an increase of 206 over the 
preceding year, The number of lay readers was 9,545, an increase 
of 919. The church schools had 696,028 pupils, an increase of 
17,093, and 80,819 teachers, an increase of 4,958. Total receipts 
came to $131,354,945.37, an increase of $5,822,423.70. 

The gain in infant baptisms was slight, the total of 98,595 
being only 340 more than the previous year, but the record of 
adult baptisms was somewhat better, increasing by 1,344 to a 
total of 20,388. The number of confirmations was 113,443, an 
increase of 9,429. The ratio of clergy to communicants had risen 
slightly from 1 to 246.7 to 1 to 246.4, but the decline in ordina- 
tions and postulancy created the fear that this improvement 
might not continue in the future. A total of 415 persons were 
ordained to the diaconate, a decrease of 3, and 354 to the priest- 
hood, a decrease of 34. There were 677 candidates for the minis- 
try, a gain of rr, while the number of postulants (those preparing 
to become candidates) was 1,182, a decrease of 13. 

Discussions of reunion were carried on with representatives of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, but the proposals were still 
in the tentative stage. A delegation was sent to study the in- 
teresting experiment in Christian unity being made by the Church 
of South India. Reports from China indicated that the church 
there had survived the revolution in better shape than had been 


supposed. 
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Liturgical developments included an increased use of the “west- 
ward position” (the priest facing the people) in the celebration 
of the Holy Communion, and the development of a family serv- 
ice, usually held between the early and late Sunday morning 
services, as a part of the program of religious education. This 
service might take the form of Holy Communion, morning prayer 
or a special service might be used. 

(See also CHURCH MEMBERSHIP.) (W. W. Ms.) 


Prunes: see Fruit. 


. Psychiatry in 1956 commemorated the tooth an- 
Psychiatry. niversary of the birth of Sigmund Freud by 
reviewing and assaying the contributions of the founder of 
psychoanalysis. Although controversy among psychiatrists con- 
cerning the significance of Freudian theoretical concepts con- 
tinued, integration of the left wings of both camps appeared to 
be taking place, particularly in the United States, under the 
compromise term “dynamic psychiatry.” Some right-wing tradi- 
tionalists still denied the existence of unconscious mental proc- 
esses, and some right-wing psychoanalysts still quoted the 
hypotheses of Freud as if they were facts, but they were grad- 
ually becoming outnumbered by their younger colleagues who 
challenged many of Freud’s formulations in the same spirit of 
free inquiry that made possible Freud’s greatness. 

Dynamic psychiatrists, however, continued to look beyond 
Freud in their exploration of the many facets of human behav- 
iour. Isolated in past years to state hospitals or institutes of 
psychoanalysis, by 1956 psychiatric research was pursued ex- 
tensively in medical schools and comprehensive training centres. 

In 1956 a research team of psychiatrists, sociologists, anthro- 
pologists, psychiatric social workers and statisticians began to 
report the results of four years’ exploration of the extent of 
mental health problems in a section of a large U.S. city. They 
found a higher degree of emotional distress than had been antici- 
pated, differentially distributed among socioeconomic segments 
of the population in such a way that the groups needing the most 
psychiatric treatment were receiving the least. 

A major problem was the shortage of psychiatrists in all fields 
—research, teaching and practice—in spite of efforts of govern- 
mental and private philanthropic organizations to assist and 
encourage physicians to enter the specialty of psychiatry, There 
were many reasons for the lag in recruitment; one major deter- 
rent was the high cost and lengthy duration of a program which 
included psychoanalytic training. No short cuts in the training 
program had demonstrated their practicality. 

The years since World War II had witnessed a struggle by 
psychiatrists to gain recognition for their specialty in under- 
graduate medical curriculums. For the most part, in the United 
States, this struggle had been successful, and departments of 
psychiatry were receiving recognition, budgetary support, teach- 
ing opportunities and departmental autonomy in most of the 
major medical schools. As the departments became securely estab- 
lished, many of them shared leadership in the development of 
plans for integrated teaching of comprehensive medicine, based 
on the realization of the importance to all physicians of com- 
prehending the patient’s total adaptation in all of its social 
and emotional as well as physical relationships. Such compre- 
hensive medical programs were being developed and extended in 
many areas in 1956. 

The search for chemical short cuts to treatment in psychiatry 
continued in 1956. The so-called tranquillizing drugs received 
enthusiastic support from some psychiatrists and equally strong 
condemnation from others. They appeared to have a definite 
place in the treatment of some agitated hospitalized psychotic 
patients, but their role in outpatient treatment of psychoneu- 


PRUNES—PSYCHOLOGY 


rotic patients remained in question. The indiscriminate use of 
tranquillizing drugs, often without prescription, began to be a 
major public health problem. Educational measures had been in- 


voked in an attempt to bring the sale and use of the tranquillizing | 


drugs under safe control, but their efficacy was still in question. 

Newer concepts of legal responsibility in criminal cases were 
supported by the United States court of appeals for the District 
of Columbia in the case of Durham v. United States. For more 
than a century the responsibility of a criminal had been deter- 
mined primarily by the McNaghten rule—the test of the de- 


fendant’s awareness of right and wrong—or in some areas by the ; 
irresistible impulse standard. Neither of these criteria remained + 
satisfactory in the light of the development of psychiatry and | 


of co-operation between psychiatry and the law. In Durham’s 
case the court stated that ‘‘an accused is not criminally respon- 
sible if his unlawful action was the product of mental disease 
or mental defect.” Psychiatrists generally welcomed this decision 
as a major step forward in facilitating their contribution to the 
understanding and disposition of defendants in criminal cases. 
(See also PsycHoLocy; PsycHosoMATIC MEDICINE.) 
(C. K. A.) 


ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Firms.—Alcoholism (1952); Drug Addic- 
tion (1952). 


p h | Psychology in 1956 extended its international 
syC 0 ogy. character with experimental and_ theoretical 
papers, monographs, and discussion conferences representing the 
work of United States, Australian, European, Indian, Japanese 


and South African scientists, with a few contributions from staff | 


members of educational institutions of the near east. Techniques 
and points of view varied with the breadth of this field of 


science and not with national or continental boundaries, except // 


for some differences in the relative influence of outstanding 
theoreticians and in facilities for specific kinds of experimenta- 
tion. The majority of publications were in English, but there 
was a growing need in psychology for experts in other European 
and Asian languages. 

General Experimental Psychology.—Psychologists gen- 


erally, but especially those in Europe, were showing concern i 


over the development of more comprehensive theoretical formu- 
lations to guide research. Jan Smedslund of Norway, in a mono- 


graph on Multiple-Probability Learning, parted company with k 


both S-R learning theory and Gestalt theory without discarding 
the experimental data previously obtained in these contexts. The 
experiments which Smedslund reported were designed to provide 
data with sufficiently broad implications to permit generaliza- 
tion to real-life situations. The method required a more refined 
quantification of the frequency with which cues appeared in the 


environment and how they correlated with each other and with — 


specific consequences of behaviour. The applicability of this 
theory substantiated the promise of E. Brunswik’s formulation 
of perceptual learning. A person’s knowledge of the physical 
world and the development of social behaviour were regarded 
as being dependent upon a multiple-probability learning process. 
Older theories of learning and cognition had been based on an 
oversimplified conception of stimulus. J. S. Bruner, J. J. Good- 
now and G. A. Austin used a closely parallel approach to even 
more complex material in A Study of Thinking. 

Comparative Psychology.—New strength appeared in a pure 
science area of psychology, the study of animal behaviour. Many 
more papers on the genetics of behaviour were being published 
and were being presented at meetings or research conferences. 
From England came a book by W. H. Thorpe, Learning and 
Instinct in Animals, in which the author co-ordinated his theories 
of innate factors and learning processes into the most compre- 
hensive survey of the capacities of various animals for behav- 


ioural modification to appear in the last 20 years. Work of Thorpe 
and his collaborators, and of E. H. Hess in the United States, 
revealed that imprinting in animals shared more properties of 
other forms of behavioural modification than was originally 
thought. The early stages of imprinting showed generalization 
and a degree of reversibility. The earlier alleged all-or-none 
character of imprinting needed qualification in the light of new 
data. 
_ Developmental Psychology.—Some research on children was 
_ oriented toward theory-testing, some toward fact finding, and 
_ much toward practical problems of education and adjustment. 
F. L. Goodenough and L. M. Rynkiewicz’ Exceptional Children 
_ reported facts and practical procedures related to gifted children 
as well as the handicapped. In Three Determinants of Attention- 
Seeking in Young Children, a monograph of the Society for 
_ Research in Child Development, J. L. Gewirtz presented data 
from an experimental study which tested several hypotheses 
about the development of social motivation in children of pre- 
school age. This study was representative of a trend which had 
gained momentum gradually during the past decade, favouring 
studies of individual and group differences which were predicted 
from certain assumptions about the effects of growth and of child- 
_ rearing practices. 
| Personality and Social Psychology.—Problems in motiva- 
tion, social and self perception, personality measurement and 
| political behaviour were of primary concern to many research 
_ workers in 1956. One study demonstrated a direct relationship 
between perceptual sensitivity for faces (as opposed to familiar 
_ inanimate objects) and the affiliation motive. Quantitative 
| methods were finding increasing acceptance and application in 
' experiments where intuitive appraisals were formerly considered 
| the only approach possible. Personal and social needs of indi- 
vidual members of university athletic teams or of representative 
members of certain interest groups were being specified in pre- 
| cise mathematical terms. A new quarterly, Behavioral Science, 
was founded in Jan. 1956 for the publication of articles on be- 
haviour theory having implications for mental health. 
Physiological Psychology.—In recent years psychologists had 
- become increasingly active in clarifying concepts and discover- 
_ ing new facts about innate drives and the development of derived 
forms of motivation. Behavioural studies used both persons and 
_ animals for measuring the parameters of selective and energizing 
factors in activity. Physiological investigations contributed new 
information during 1956 on “centres” in the nervous system; 
- techniques for implanting electrodes or small hypodermic tubes 
through the skulls of experimental animals were proving valu- 
_ able. These methods made it possible to stimulate electrically 
er chemically and to record from discrete brain loci, to deter- 
mine behavioural correlates of such stimulation and to then 
make accurate microscopic determinations of the region involved. 
One study published in May 19 56 reported that local chemical 
: stimulation of the “medial preoptic area” produced in male rats 
complete maternal behaviour sequences. Other work on “reward- 
ing” effects of electrical brain stimulation showed that activa- 
\ tion of certain midbrain, hypothalamic or primitive forebrain 
‘centres would induce animals to repeat whatever actions they 
| had made just at the time the current was turned on. One effec- 
{tive technique led rats, cats or monkeys to press a bar that 
| momentarily turned on the stimulus hundreds of times in an 
| hour. Other locations were found whose stimulation caused ani- 
imals to avoid repeating such acts. 
Applications.—Industry, government, schools, hospitals and 
‘the armed services were employing increasing numbers of spe- 
( cialists, some of them occupied in research that was several steps 
1refoved from the solution of an immediate practical problem. 
‘Two 1956 books of particular interest to students of personnel 
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problems were Anne Roe’s The Psychology of Occupations and 
Ross Stagner’s The Psychology of Industrial Conflict. 

Specialists in human engineering were being sought by indus- 
trial houses and by various technical branches of the armed 
services. The typical request was for men trained in basic sci- 
ences, experimental design and statistics, and the psychology of 
sensation, perception and motor skills. 

Many workers were engaged in the improvement of educa- 
tional, clinical and specialized aptitude tests whose practical use- 
fulness was well recognized. An important research contribution 
to the field of psychological measurement appeared in A Study 
of Adoptive Children by J. R. Wittenborn and eight collaborators 
(Psychological Monographs, 1956). The attempt was made to 
evaluate both the children and their homes and to uncover the 
basic factors contributing to the child’s development. 

(See also PsycH1atry; PsycHosomMatTic MEDICINE.) 

(A. H. R.) 

ENCYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Emergence of Personality Series 
(series of five films) (1948); Mental Health (keeping mentally fit) 
(1952); Personality and Emotions (1955); Why Vandalism? (1955); 


Yale Clinic Child Development (series of 11 films) (1934); Your Chil- 
dren’s Sleep (1950). 


Psychosomatic Medicine. <constic medicine turned i 

* somatic medicine turned its 
attention to a study of basic concepts and methodology. The 
previous pattern of reporting specialized aspects of psychoso- 
matic phenomena continued, but the significant trend was a re- 
examination of the basic methods of conducting a psychosomatic 
study. 

Viewed historically, such a trend was much to have been ex- 
pected. References to mind-body relationships appear in the 
literature of ancient Greek medicine, but psychosomatic medicine 
as a field for scientific investigation began only about the time 
of World War I. The work of Sigmund Freud in psychoanalysis 
and Walter B. Cannon in physiology gave rise to the initial in- 
vestigations. In the ensuing four decades a considerable mass 
of material was accumulated demonstrating the role of psycho- 
logical factors in various illnesses—high blood pressure, peptic 
ulcer, arthritis, etc. Physiology was likewise making signifi- 
cant advances. The psychological work was very often de- 
tailed in its field, the physiological in its field, but all too often 
there was not sufficient collaboration. There seemed to be a 
tacit assumption that psychosomatic was essentially equal to 
psychogenic—~i.e., originating in a mental process. At one time 
it was thought that a specific psychological constellation (a 
personality type) would be discovered for specific psychosomatic 
illnesses; for example, it was thought that repressed rage 
was specific for high blood pressure, dependency for peptic 
ulcer, etc. These observations had validity in their own right 
but were not sufficiently broad to explain a psychosomatic oc- 
currence. 

Now the increased emphasis is on the role multiple factors 
play in producing a psychosomatic illness. The psychological 
and physiological aspects have been mentioned, but heredity and 
socioeconomic factors are also known to be important. These 
four factors—the psychological, the physiological, the hereditary 
and the social (or cultural)—were the main lines along which 
the major endeavour of psychosomatic research was proceeding 
during 1956. This means not that the points of vantage were 
limited to these four as a specific and irrevocable number but 
that they represented a convenient way for organizing thought. 

This more comprehensive approach was often spoken of as the 
“field theory.” This term was borrowed from physics to describe 
part-whole relationships. The essential components of this ap- 
proach are the focusing on a “field” with observation of the 
various component parts. In order to derive adequate data, the 
observers usually must be trained in various scientific dis- 
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ciplines. A comparison might be drawn with the process of 
analyzing a photograph of a person in an outdoor setting. One 
observer, focusing on the person, can draw certain conclusions 
about that person from his facial expression, mode of dress, 
etc. Another observer, trained in another discipline, can say 
something about the geographical area in which the photograph 
was taken from observing the vegetation. Still another observer 
may be able to describe weather conditions at the time the pic- 
ture was taken from observing clouds in the background, and so 
on. The conclusions are limited principally by the number, skill 
and variety of orientations of the observers. 

There is yet another aspect of this picture which must be in- 
cluded if this is going to describe adequately a psychosomatic 
situation. This is the transaction of one part with another. For 
this type of observation a still photograph is not sufficient; a 
motion picture is necessary. For example, a transaction takes 
place if the clouds in the background bring rain and the per- 
son in the picture must adapt to this new circumstance. This 
idea of motion and transaction naturally makes the situation 
infinitely more complex, but this is true of life and psychosomatic 
situations. 

Peptic ulcer may be selected as a specific illustration of the 
application of the “field” concept in psychosomatic medicine. 
(These premises had not been conclusively proved, but they 
were suggested by current work, particularly that of I. A. 
Mirsky.) It was found that there is a circulating hormone, 
pepsinogen, which tends to be present in greater than average 
quantities in patients with peptic ulcer. Pepsinogen levels vary 
considerably from person to person, and at different times in 
the life of a given person. Furthermore, infants shortly after 
birth vary in the quantity of circulating pepsinogen, presumably 
because of hereditary factors. The pepsinogen level is related 
directly to the secretory activity of the stomach, particularly 
the acid secretion, which is an important predisposition to peptic 
ulcer. Consider a particular infant who at birth has a higher 
than average level of pepsinogen, and assume that this means 
greater than average stomach activity and more complexity in 
his early feeding. The hereditary, or genetic, factor can be 
seen to be the predominant one at this point. Suppose that this 
infant is reared by a mother who is sufficiently adaptive and 
flexible to satisfy the feeding demands of an “ordinary” baby 
but who cannot adapt herself to this special child. Her activity, 
of course, is determined in this regard by past and present cul- 
tural factors of her own life, her own psychological make-up 
and the specific environmental situation (the presence of other 
children, etc.). As a result of his unsatisfied tensions the child, 
in turn, may react against the mother, creating further tension 
in her and thus in the long run creating a more than usually 
complex mother-child relationship. This, then, becomes impor- 
tant to the psychological development of the child as he grows 
into adulthood. Even this degree of complexity of factors is not 
sufficiently complex to lead to the development of a peptic ulcer. 
Assume, then, that a significant event takes place in the life 
of this person. It might, for example, be induction into the 
military services, where additional demands, changes in diet 
and feeding routine, etc., finally create sufficient stress to produce 
a clinical illness, a peptic ulcer. No one factor—heredity, early 
environment, cultural expectations, psychological make-up or 
current life situation—can be said to be the single cause of 
the peptic ulcer. Each has a validity and an importance in its 
own right. 

Viewed in this manner, psychosomatic medicine emerges as a 
broad field, encompassing many disturbances of health, not just 
a few specific illnesses. It is impossible, of course, for any single 
investigator to be skilled in all fields of observation. Because 
of this there was considerable interest and emphasis on the 
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“team” approach. This means a collaboration of skills from 
varied areas—physiologist, biochemist, psychiatrist, social scien- 
tist—to study and understand not only particular points of 
view but the more important whole. A special area of develop- 
ment is the correlation of psychological processes and structural 
changes with the “in-between” processes which transmit this 
interaction. These researches lead particularly into the fields of 
endocrinology and neurophysiology. Paul MacLean was study- 
ing that part of the brain between the oldest part, the spinal 
cord, and the newest part, the cortex (the highest thinking 
centre). This area is called the “visceral brain” because it has 
an important regulatory function over the organs of the body 
(viscera) where psychosomatic disturbances take place. Basic 
research was seeking to determine the importance of the hormone 
epinephrine (adrenalin) in anxiety states. A hormone of more 
recent discovery, nor-epinephrine, was being studied for its 
possible role in aggressive feelings and high blood pressure. 


These were a few of the advances in neurophysiology and 


endocrinology. Their importance was not in terms of isolated 
phenomena but in their role in the total processes. In 1956 the 
emphasis in psychosomatic medicine was the study of multiple 


factors in causation, by a team of experts, using the field ap- r 


proach. (See also PSYCHIATRY. ) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—J. Ruesch, ‘Creation of a Multidisciplinary Team,” 
Psychosom. Med., 18:105~112. (March-April 1956); editorial, ‘“Psycho- 
somatic Research,” J. Psychosom. Research, 1:1-2 (Feb. 1956); Roy R. 


Grinker (ed.), Toward a Unified Theory of Human Behavior (New York, if 
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p bli H l h F . : Growing interest in atmos- 
UDC nea t ngineering. pheric pollution problems 
in the United States in 1956 was signified by further development 
of federal, state, municipal and industrial programs in pollution 
control. Increased attention was directed to public health prob- 
lems associated with the peacetime use of nuclear energy. How- 
ever, practicable means for disposal of high-level radioactive 
wastes, suitable for use by private industry, had not been de- 
veloped. A basis for permanent, strengthened federal activity in 
water pollution control was provided in public law 660 enacted by 
the 84th congress. 

Community Air Pollution.—The broadened national program 
in air pollution control was characterized by expanded epi- 
demiological and toxicological studies of specific pollutants; and 
by establishment of a central research facility in Cincinnati, 
O., at the public health service’s Robert A. Taft Sanitary En- 
gineering centre. Legislative action was initiated in many ad- 
ditional states to provide for the definition and control of 
atmospheric pollution. Interest in automobile exhaust fumes as 
an important component of irritating smogs led the automobile 
industry to undertake intensified research for the control of 
these emissions. The Los Angeles (Calif.) Air Pollution Con- 
trol district enlarged its study of the role of household refuse 
incinerators in that area’s air pollution problem. A smog oc- 
currence in southern England, suggestive of the 1952 episode 
which was believed to have killed 4,000 people, emphasized the 
need for the Clean Air bill recently enacted by the British 
government. 

Radiological Health.—The need for developing practicable 
control measures for radiation hazards became increasingly 
urgent with expansion of interest in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. Methods for protection against such hazards represented 
an important part of the program of the first Nuclear Energy 
and Science congress, held in Cleveland, O. An important guide 
to understanding and evaluating radiological health problems 
was provided by the National Academy of Sciences in its report, 
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“The Biological Effects of Atomic Radiation.” Continued re- 
ysearch was devoted to the disposal of high-level radioactive wastes 
by permanent fixation of fission products on silicious materials 
|before burial, and by disposal in the ocean. 

Sewage and Waste Disposal.—Enactment of public law 660 
oo the public health service responsibility for development of 


ja permanent federal program in water-pollution control. New 
ifeatures of general interest included simplified procedures for 
senforcement of pollution abatement in interstate waters, and 
stimulation of sewage treatment works construction by grants 
Ito municipalities. Interest in waste stabilization ponds for in- 
hexpensive, complete sewage treatment increased as additional 
information on design criteria and performance was reported. 
{Research on plastics as bio-oxidation surfaces drew attention 
‘to the possible advantages, over conventional biological treat- 
‘ment devices, of lightweight materials with large surface area 
\to volume ratios and high porosities. Interest in the use of wet 
combustion processes to treat a variety of liquid wastes followed 
‘reports on the successful application of this method in treating 
jwaste sulphite liquor. Modification of sewage treatment process 
jdesign to permit handling of industrial wastes indicated a growing 
trend toward industrial use of municipal facilities as an eco- 
jnomical method of industrial waste disposal. 

Water Supply.—Recommendations on federal policy in de- 
velopment of U.S. water resources were contained in the report of 
ithe President’s Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy. 
[The committee recognized the need for integrating municipal 
jand industrial water-supply planning and water-pollution control 
jiinto the over-all water resources development plan. Emphasis 
ywas placed on the need for strengthening programs of collection 
wand evaluation of basic data, with special attention directed to 
ideficiencies in knowledge of the chemical and biological quality of 
ithe nation’s waters. Increasing concern with the need to con- 
‘serve surface and ground waters for essential uses became evi- 
ident in expanded research in spreading of flood waters to charge 
wnderground reservoirs, in the use of recharge wells, in desalina- 
ition and in evaporation control. The feasibility of reduction of 
Pevaporation from reservoirs by use of monomolecular films was 
jminder investigation by the Southwest Research institute in Texas 
jand by the bureau of reclamation in Denver, Colo., and in Okla- 
|homa City, Okla. Interest in the use of synthetic organic floc- 
jwalating agents, polyelectrolytes, in municipal water treatment 
jincreased as their effectiveness was demonstrated in the precipi- 
ldation of finely divided suspended solids in industrial waters. 
\\An outbreak of 7,000 cases of infectious hepatitis in New Delhi, 
india, reported to have been water-borne, drew attention to the 
jmeed for evaluating the reliability of conventional water treat- 
iment processes in removing viruses. A program of controlled 
\hallmarking of plastic pipe was initiated by the National Sanita- 
ition foundation, school of public health, University of Michigan, 
‘Ann Arbor, following tests on the suitability of such pipe in 
jolumbing systems. 

Milk and Food.—lInterest in the problem of wholesomeness 
>f poultry led to the development of standards for use by states 
tand municipalities, and to congressional hearings on several 
Hoills calling for mandatory federal poultry inspection. Applica- 
ibn of ionizing radiation for food preservation was brought closer 
ho commercial realization by progress toward pilot plant studies. 
The development of a new colorimetric assay for paralytic shell- 
\4ish poisoning and the use of a new reference standard increased 
‘the reliability of public health control of clams and mussels. 
lincreased use of dry milk solids pointed to the need for revised 
fstandards for the control of the sanitary quality of this milk 
»oroduct. rf 
Industrial Hygiene.—The physiological effect of environ- 
‘mental heat exposures was the subject of intensive study by sev- 
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eral agencies. Interest in occupational health hazards of the 
agriculture industry led to pilot field studies conducted co- 
operatively by federal and state agencies and university depart- 
ments. Research in control of industrial noise continued with 
progress being made in correlating hearing loss with noise ex- 
posures. The public health service’s occupational health program 
initiated a series of training courses in evaluation and control of 
industrial noise exposures for supervisory and health personnel 
of industry. 

Vector Control.—Goals of malaria control programs through- 
out the world were elevated as a result of awareness of the 
necessity for and feasibility of malaria eradication using DDT 
and dieldrin residual sprays. A large scale nation-wide malaria 
eradication program was initiated in Mexico with joint financing 
by the Mexican national government, the World Health organi- 
zation and the United Nations Children’s fund. The role of mos- 
quitoes in virus propagation was emphasized by the isolation in 
a single year of 31 previously unknown viruses from seven dif- 
ferent genera of mosquitoes by the Trinidad Regional Virus labo- 
ratory. Earlier laboratory indications that houseflies developed 
resistance to organophosphate insecticides were substantiated for 
the first time in the field in reports from Denmark. 

Refuse Disposal.—An increasing number of U.S. communities 
were using improved methods of refuse disposal. Incineration 
and sanitary landfill remained the commonest practices in mu- 
nicipal reiuse disposal, with more than 70% of the urban popu- 
lation of the U.S. being served by these methods. However, 
installation of garbage grinders became increasingly popular, 
leading to predictions that, within ten years, 50% of the urban 
population would be using this method of disposal. By Oct. 1956, 
regulations controlling the feeding of food wastes to swine had 
been adopted by 46 states containing 90% of the U.S. popula- 
tion. 

(See also ACCIDENTS; EPIDEMIOLOGY; PUBLIC HEALTH SERV- 
Ice, U.S.; WorLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION.) (B. B. Br.) 


ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.=—Cities—How They Grow, 2nd 
ed. (1953); City Water Supply (1941); The Baltimore Plan (1953); 
Defending the City’s Health (1941). 


* * The principal federal 
Public Health Service, U.S. health agency, the public 
health service of the U.S. department of health, education and 
welfare, continued during 1956 its program of research, medical 
care for specially designated groups and technical assistance to 
state and local health agencies. 

During the year, responsibility for several new programs or 
for the expansion of existing programs was vested in the public 
health service. Among the most important of these were the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine, a continuing national survey of 
sickness and disability in the United States, a three-year, $90,- 
000,000 research construction grant program, and a program of 
federal assistance for graduate training of more professional 
nurses and public health personnel and for vocational training 
of practical nurses. 

The year saw a great increase in the use of the Salk poliomyeli- 
tis vaccine, in whose testing and release the public health service 
played a major role. Studies of the effectiveness of the vaccine 
were conducted in co-operation with the states and territories, 
and findings indicated that it would reduce the risk of polio by 
about 75%. There were about half as many cases of polio in 1956 
as in 1955; totals at the end of the third quarter for the U.S. were 
11,503 cases for 1956, compared with 21,751 cases for 1955. (See 
POLIOMYELITIS. ) 

The Nation's Health Record.—The general death rate in the 
United States in 1955 was 9.3 per 1,000 population. This was 
the eighth consecutive year that the death rate had been below 


IO per 1,000. 
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The infant death rate was estimated at 26.5 per 1,000 live 
births, and the maternal death rate was estimated at 4.8 per 
10,000, The tuberculosis death rate dropped from 10.2 per 100,- 
000 population in 1954 to 9.1 in 1955. The principal diseases of 
childhood, scarlet fever and streptococcal sore throat, diphtheria, 
whooping cough and measles, which caused about 10 deaths per 
100,000 population under 15 years of age in 1945, were responsi- 
ble for about 2 deaths per 100,000 population in 1955. 

Major heart and blood vessel diseases accounted for 54% of 
deaths in 1955, and cancer for 16%. 

Decreases were reported in the number of cases of infectious 
hepatitis, infectious encephalitis, measles, poliomyelitis, scarlet 
fever and streptococcal sore throat, psittacosis, diphtheria and 
typhoid fever. Malaria continued to decline. Small increases were 
reported in the number of cases of whooping cough, bacillary 
dysentery and salmonella infections. 

There were an estimated 4,041,000 births and 1,524,000 mar- 
riages in 1955. (See also BIRTH STATISTICS; DEATH STATISTICS; 
INFANT MorTALIry. ) 

Research.—Important among research events during the year 
was an 80% increase by congress in the appropriation for the 
National Institutes of Health, main research arm of the public 
health service, to $184,400,000. 

Research activities during the year included the expansion 
of the cancer chemotherapy program, the beginning of a new 
program of research in cerebral palsy and the co-ordination of 
several research programs in aging. 

In 1956 final data were obtained on the pilot project in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to determine the usefulness of a cell examination 
test for cancer of the uterine cervix (neck of the womb). The 
test, which was made on most of the female population of Mem- 
phis, identified this cancer at an early stage at 4o times the pre- 
vious rate of identification. The test was being tried in eight 
other cities. 

Among some of the specific research accomplishments associ- 
ated with the National Institutes of Health or with institute- 
supported work were an improved safety test, using monkeys, for 
the poliomyelitis vaccine; a means of preventing galactosemia 
(a deadly disease of infancy); new drugs for rheumatoid ar- 
thritis; a vaccine for two strains of APC virus; new surgical tech- 
niques for the treatment of congenital heart disease; a technique 
to determine the nutritional needs of cancer cells; and the finding 
of chemical means to break down the components of a virus and 
then reconstitute it. 

Medical Services.—The public health service continued to 
provide medical services for merchant seamen and other federal 
beneficiaries, and to assist other federal agencies in providing 
needed medical care. The service maintained 16 hospitals, in- 
cluding 2 for treatment of narcotic addiction, 1 for tuberculosis 
and 1 for the treatment of leprosy; 23 outpatient clinics and 100 
outpatient offices. 

August 1956 marked the tenth anniversary of the Hospital Sur- 
vey and Construction act. More than 2,300 hospital and medical 
facilities had been constructed during the past ro years, including 
600 new health centres, and 800 additional facilities were being 
built or were approved for construction. Congress extended this 
program for a 2-year period. 

To carry out its new responsibilities for the health needs of 
the American Indians, the service employed roo additional medi- 
cal and dental officers, and 500 other health workers. The service 
operated 52 general hospitals and 4 tuberculosis hospitals for 
American Indians in 13 states and Alaska. 

Services to the States.—Federal appropriations for grants- 
in-aid for state and local health services totalled $22,438,000 in 
1956, a slight increase over the 1955 appropriation. Special grants 
were authorized to develop new methods of care for the men- 
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tally ill, to help improve the administration and services in men- 


tal hospitals, to help improve mental health care in Alaska and ; 


to assist the states in purchasing polio vaccine. 


A program was established to help states develop migratory | 


labour and rural health services. 
Thirty-three radiation monitoring stations were set up and 


equipped to record the effect of nuclear weapons testing, as a. | 


safeguard to the public. Civil defense training programs for 
sanitary engineers and other public health officials were con- 
ducted in all parts of the country. Air pollution research was 
greatly expanded. 


New legislation authorized grants to state and interstate water 
pollution control agencies and also grants to municipalities for # 


construction of sewage treatment works. 


In its international health activities, the service staffed health 4 
programs in 42 foreign countries and aided 886 people from 22 | 
countries who came to the U.S. for training in 51 fields of health } 


study. 
(See also EpwemroLocy; INDUSTRIAL HEALTH.) 
(L. E. By.) 


Public Libraries: see American Lrprary Association; Lr- | 
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Legislation—In the United States a i 


Public Utilities. dearth of important federal legislation af- 


fecting public utilities characterized the year 1956. Several im- 


portant issues were embodied in legislative proposals but all were 
vetoed by Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
After the decision (1954) of the United States supreme court 


in the Phillips Petroleum case declaring that producers of natural | 
gas for transportation and sale in interstate commerce were sub- |) 


ject to regulation by the Federal Power commission, the Harris- 
Fulbright bills were introduced in the 84th congress. These bills 


exempted independent natural gas producers from the direct |) 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power commission. The Harris bill | 
passed the house during the first session. The senate, in the second | 


session, also passed the Fulbright bill by a 53-38 vote, despite the 


disclosure by Sen. Francis P. Case (S.D.) that an undisclosed |) 
party had made what looked like an improper attempt to influ- — 
ence his vote. The president, while expressing sympathy for the | 


merits of the bill, vetoed it on moral grounds. 


The Democratic majority of congress also passed legislation | 


which would have frozen wholesale rates charged for electric 
energy by the Southwestern Power administration in the depart- 


ment of the interior. This was done in order to forestall a 40% | 
increase in these rates by the executive branch of the government, | 


an event much feared by the municipalities and co-operatives of 


the region distributing such wholesale energy at retail. An earlier | 


report by the Southwestern Power administration had suggested 
that these rates were too low to be compensatory. President 
Eisenhower vetoed the bill on the ground that sound manage- 
ment required that rates for electric power from federal projects 


be adequate to repay the taxpayers’ investment with interest and 


within a reasonable time. The veto message also indicated that 
the congressional proposal offended the president’s conception 
of the division of powers between congress and the executive. 


In an unprecedented election year act, the president also with- | 
held his approval, after congress had adjourned, of the annual . 


rivers and harbours bill. This bill authorized the expenditure of 
$1,600,000,000 and covered 99 projects and 14 river basins, the 
improvements being scattered throughout the United States. 


The basis for the rejection was that congress had acted on in- | 


complete information. He regretted vetoing the bill because it 


contained many worthwhile projects, but it also contained | 


projects upon which congress had acted without getting complete 


| reports from the corps of engineers in contravention of the policy 
as laid down by congress in the River and Harbor and Flood Con- 
trol act of 1954 to the effect that reports should be previously 
/ submitted by the chief of engineers. He also objected that some 
| projects involved too little local participation in meeting expendi- 
tures, which participation he felt was the “best test yet devised” 
of their economic soundness, 

The legislature of Maine repealed the widely known Fernald 
| law of 1909 which had embargoed the export of hydroelectric 
power. The law was designed to keep the hydraulic power for 
| home consumption in the hope of attracting new industry. Since 
Maine, as contrasted with other New England states, has an 


‘abundance of surplus water power, the prohibition of its inter- 


«state transmission and sale had hindered the economical inte- 
; gration of the region’s electric power supply sources. Through 
«exports Maine utilities would then be able to combine their sur- 
j plus hydroelectric power, especially during good water years, with 
; the steam-electric power of surrounding states and to supplement 
{their own deficiency during poor water years by importing the 
1 more economical steam-generated energy from their out-of-state 
1 neighbours. 

Court Decisions.—On Oct. 9, 1956, the federal circuit court 
(of appeals of Washington, D.C., refused to reverse the decision 
(of the Federal Power commission granting a licence to the Idaho 
] Power company (National Hell’s Canyon Association, Inc., et al. 
\v. Federal Power Commission, no. 12,988 and 13,160). The li- 
ccence authorized the construction of a multipurpose project in 
tthe Hell’s canyon reach of the Snake river according to a three- 
¢dam plan proposed by the company. The association and certain 
public utility districts operating in the watershed opposed the 
grant on the ground that it was the duty of the commission un- 
der the Federal Power act to decide that the United States under- 
take the development by recommending to congress that it 
authorize the construction of a single high dam in Hell’s canyon. 
]1This single-dam plan had been recommended by the corps of 
‘engineers of the department of the army and by the reclamation 
‘bureau of the department of the interior. The complainants 
‘aiso contended that the company’s proposal was not “best 
,adapted to a comprehensive plan” for developing the water re- 
ssources of the site for public purposes, as the Federal Power 
ract also required. 

The court replied that the Federal Power act left this deter- 
rmination to “the judgment of the commission.” Citing the Roa- 
inoke Rapids decision of the United States supreme court, the 
lewer court held that the act vested the commission with a broad 
discretion in deciding questions where there was conflicting en- 
ygineering and economic evidence. The commission had concluded 
‘that public purposes inhering in flood control, navigation and 
-recreation could be effectuated to about the same extent under 
seither plan of development. As to power production, the commis- 
»sion had compared the economics of the two proposals and had 
chosen the private company’s plan for which private capital 
\amounting to $175,000,000 was immediately available so that 
‘construction could begin at once. The public proposal involving 
1a $400,000,000 expenditure, though promising somewhat greater 
ypublic benefits, had not been authorized by congress. Since the 
“commission in deciding the issue had not violated constitutional 
jor statutory provisions, the court decided that its action must 
ystand. : : 
: Reports.—A most significant report was issued by the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy under 
ithe chairmanship of the undersecretary of interior, Clarence A. 
Davis. The committee consisted of cabinet members of the in- 
terior, defense and agriculture departments, together with cer- 
tain ad hoc members, the secretaries of health, education and 
welfare and of commerce and the director of the budget. The 
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attorney general’s department and the Federal Power commis- 
sion were likewise consulted. 

The committee’s first recommendation was that adequate funds 
should be provided for a continuing program to gather basic data 
having to do with the meteorology, hydrology, geology and to- 
pography of the United States. The second recommendation was 
that since there could be no uniform national blueprint for water 
resource conservation, the planning therefore should flow as a 
result of collective judgment by regional resource committees 
with the president appointing a permanent nonvoting chairman. 
Other members would be representatives of federal agencies hav- 
ing existing responsibilities and individuals appointed by the 
governors of participating states. Also, that there should be es- 
tablished in the executive office of the president a permanent 
office of co-ordinator of water resources. It should be his duty 
to co-operate with all relevant agencies in working out long-range 
programs. The report further recommended the setting up of an 
independent board of review consisting of economic and en- 
gineering specialists, who would evaluate the program in the 
light of congressional policies, but that no projects be under- 
taken without congressional authorization. 

Other recommendations related to studies of the complex sub- 
ject of water rights, systems of priorities of use, ways of evaluat- 
ing projects, the determination of costs and the sharing of such 
costs by beneficiaries. (M. G. G.) 

Canada.—Toward the close of 1956, the largest current proj- 
ect in Canada, the building of a 2,500-mi. ($400,000,000) natural 
gas pipeline from the oil fields of Alberta to the consumer markets 
of Ontario and Quebec, still lacked over-all financing. This was 
despite the fact that the federal government and that of the 
province of Ontario were to assume the cost of building and 


temporary ownership of the long and unproductive link through 


the sparsely inhabited regions of Manitoba and western Ontario, 
against later repayment and assumption of ownership by Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines. Moreover, in order to allow a start on the 
project the federal government, in the spring of 1956, advanced 
$80,000,000 to the company for building the first section from 
Edmonton, Alta., to Winnipeg, Man. This section was not ex- 
pected to be completed before late summer 1957. For lack of 
finance no work had been undertaken on the 335-mi. line from 
Toronto to Montreal, Que., which, pending the arrival of gas 
from western Canada, was supposed to serve this territory with 
natural gas from Louisiana. Doubt was expressed as to whether 
the pipeline could be profitably operated as a private enterprise 
until such time as the U.S, Federal Power commission would per- 
mit the import of Trans-Canada gas into the United States. Gov- 
ernment policies regarding the pipeline became the object of 
sharp attack by the opposition parties, which made the 1956 ses- 
sion of the Canadian parliament the stormiest in decades. 

In 1955, 423 mi. were added to the 5,000-mi. network of oil 
pipelines, and 285,000,000 bbl. were shipped through the trunk 
lines as against 209,000,000 bbl. in 1954. In the first eight months 
of 1956 shipments were again 24% ahead of the previous year. 

Canada’s railways carried 15.3% more revenue freight in 1955. 
Operating revenues of the Canadian Pacific railway amounted 
to $488,300,000 against $461,000,000; those of Canadian Na- 
tional railways to $683,000,000 against $641,000,000. In the first 
ten months of 1956 freight car loadings were 11% greater than 
the year before. Freight transported through all Canadian canals 
at 34,900,000 tons accorded a 16% increase over 1954. Civil air 
carriers flew 48,600,000 revenue miles as compared with 4o,- 
goo,000 in 1954, and a similar rate of gain was registered in the 
early part of 1956. 

The power production of central electric stations rose from 
an average monthly rate of 5,761,000,000 kw.hr. in 1954 to 
6,358,000,000 kw.hr. 
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The largest telephone utility, Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, added 229,000 telephones to its system during 1955 
bringing the total to 2,523,000. The operating revenues of the 
telegraph and cable systems increased by $1,100,000 to a record 
$34,900,000 in 1955. 

All public utilities invested $1,041,000,000 in new facilities 
as against $1,124,000,000 in 1954. They were planning to spend 
a record $1,582,000,000 during 1956. (R. Rr.) 


ENcycLoppIA BRITANNICA Firms.—City Water Supply (1941); De- 
velopment of Communications, 2nd ed. (1955); Gas for Home and Industry 
(1949); Light and Power (1955); Story of Communications (1955); 
Water Power (1937). 


Publishing: see Book PuBLisHING AND Book Sales; NEws- 
PAPERS AND MAGAZINES. 


Puerto Rico A self-governing commonwealth in the West 

* Indies voluntarily associated with the United 
States, Puerto Rico is the smallest and easternmost island of the 
four Greater Antilles, which together with the Lesser Antilles 
form a chain of about 200 islands beginning south of the tip 
of Florida and extending to the northeastern coast of Venezuela. 
Puerto Rico has an area of 3,435 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census) 2,- 
210,703; (1956 estimate) 2,276,000. Chief cities (1950 census) : 
San Juan, the capital, 224,767; Ponce, 99,492; Mayaguez, 58,- 
944; Caguas, 33,759; and Arecibo, 28,659. Language: Spanish; 
English also taught in the schools. 

History.—Among the important legislative actions of 1956 
were the passages of the Excise act, providing for drastic revi- 
sions of excise taxes charged by the government on various com- 
modities, from automobiles to refrigerators; and the Minimum 
Wage act, which, after careful study of a number of industries, 
provided for a general upward revision of wages. 

The fiscal year 1955-56 was marked by the formal dedication 
of the 4ooth new factory established in Puerto Rico since 1948, 
with help from the government, and by Development week, to 
celebrate the fact that, during the year, the total income from 
manufacturing for the first time surpassed that from agriculture. 

A total of 878 official observers, visitors and trainees from 
80 different countries went to Puerto Rico during the year for 
varying periods of time, to study details of the commonwealth’s 
economic, social and political development. 

Hurricane “Betsy” struck Puerto Rico Aug. 12, 1956, destroy- 


HURRICANE WRECKAGE in a street of Yabucoa, P.R., after the second major 
hurricane of 1956 swept through the town Aug. 12, leaving more than 20,000 
persons homeless 
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ing many homes and doing damage to agricultural crops esti- 
mated at more than $25,000,000, and to industrial plants at about 
$1,000,000. 

The chief commonwealth officers for 1955-56 were: governor, 
Luis Mufioz Marin; president of the senate, Samuel R. Quifones; 
speaker of the house of representatives, Ernesto Ramos Antonini; 
chief justice of the supreme court, A. Cecil Snyder; secretary » 
of state, Roberto Sanchez Vilella; secretary of justice, José Trias 
Monge; secretary of the treasury, Rafael Pico; secretary of edu- q 


! 


Berdecia; secretary of public works, Roberto Sanchez Vilella; 
secretary of health, Juan A. Pons; secretary of agriculture and jf 
commerce, Luis Rivera Santos; comptroller, Rafael de J. Cor- § 
dero; director of the Economic Development administration, 
Teodoro Moscoso; president of the planning board, Candido 
Oliveras; director of the bureau of the budget, José R. Noguera; 
head of the Office of Cooperative Development, Ramon Colon 
Torres; superintendent of police, Ramon Torres Braschi. 


Education. Enrolment for the school year 1955-56 in public and private, 
day and night schools totalled 694,619, made up as follows: elementary, | 
486,120; secondary, 167,084; and special classes for adults, 41,415. 4 
Of the total population 6-18 years of age, 81% was enrolled. Public and 
private day schools enrolled 591,061, while 103,558 were enrolled in night 
and vocational schools. The number of public school teachers was 12,336. 

Resources available for public elementary and secondary schools, voca- 
tional education and rehabilitation and related services during 1955-56 
were estimated as follows: from commonwealth sources, $49,045,000, from 
federal sources, $9,545,000; total, $58,590,000. i 

The University of Puerto Rico enrolled more than 14,000 students. Other ~ 
institutions of higher learning were: Polytechnic institute at San German; 
College of the Sacred Heart at Santurce; Catholic university at Ponce; 
and Puerto Rico Junior college at Rio Piedras. 

Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1956, the 13 banks and the various 
branches reported assets of $474,544,000; total deposits, $344,189,653; 
total bank loans, $266,424,722; and bank debits, $427,063,975. 

The commonwealth government revenues concerning central government |) 
purposes during the fiscal year 1955-56 totalled $181,132,833, of which 
$146,866,725 was received into the general fund; the balance represented 
special funds. Total appropriations for central government purposes, from 
all funds, amounted to $195,810,278, of which $160, 733,796 was general 
fund appropriations. 

The commonwealth government net debt as of June 30, 1956, was esti- 

mated at $43,300,000. The net income of the Puerto Rican economy during 
fiscal year 1955—56 was estimated at $1,003,500,000. The assessed valua- 7 
tion of all taxable property on June 30, 1956, totalled $1,044,400,000. 

Trade.—During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, the value of all | 
merchandise exported amounted to $406,282,o10, of which $389,961,587, 
or 96%, comprised shipments to the United States. 

The value of inbound merchandise totalled $629,980,737, of which 
$567,935,382, or 92%, represented shipments from the United States. iM 

Communications.—As of June 30, 1956, a total of 116,346 motor vehicles 


was registered. The total length of all highways and roads in use through- 
out the commonwealth was 6,403 km. Arrivals to and departures from the — 
commonwealth totalled 700,253, with 380,950 passengers coming and 
319,303 leaving the island. There were 58,202 telephones in service. A total 
of 4,576 vessels with a net registered tonnage of 15,516,395 entered the 
11 ports of the island. 

Agriculture.—Yields of the major agricultural crops during 1955~-56 © i 
were: sugar cane, 10,306,432 short tons; tobacco, 300,00c cwt.; coffee, i 
309,000 cwt.; the estimates of the pine apple crop were 30,369 short tons. | 
Total farm value of the agricultural production was estimated at $217,- | 
326,000. i 

Manufacturing.—Output of the most important industrial products during i 
fiscal year 1955-56 was: raw sugar, 1,143,986 short tons; refined sugar, ; 
217,656 short tons; blackstrap molasses, 56,900,385 gal.; distilled spit 
5,044,334 proof gal.; beer, 13,308,779 gal.; rum, 4,346, 723 wine ga | 


ts 


portland cement, 4,093,759 bbl. of 376 lb. each. The total value of ona 
ing permits granted was $74,417,322. 


Electric power generated totalled 
1,135,992,473 kw.hr., 


of which 21% was hydroelectric power. | 
(Jp RING 

Mineral Production.—The accompanying table shows the tonnage and | 
value of those minerals produced in Puerto Rico in 1953 and 1954 whose 


Mineral Production of Puerto Rico | 

(In short tons, except as noted) i 

1953 1954* 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value I 
Total . . iets $11,156,000 $11,463,000} | 
Cement (bbl. ) rs 3,641,000 9,335,000 3,682,000 9,663,000 | 
lime . 4. Panel Wattaety st Mo 7,000 157,000 8,000 198,000 |i 
Salt ae Bote 6 13,000 131,000 9,000 98,000 || 
Sand and gravel a eae ae 227,000 250,000 375,000 834,000 ° 
Stone... SO a 6 648,000 1,237,000 835,000 1,575,000 || 
Other Minerals ee hale toa efor 46,000 ae 155,000 } 


*Preliminary. 


{Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays and stone. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


. 


value exceeded $100,000, with the exception of salt, which in 1954 almost | 
reached it. 
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Pulitzer Prizes The annual Pulitzer prizes in journalism, 
. «letters and music, first awarded in 1917, 
i established at Columbia university by the will of Joseph 
ulitzer. The five prizes in letters, of $500 each, were awarded 
lin 1956 as follows: fiction, to MacKinlay Kantor for Anderson- 
ile ; biography, to Talbot Hamlin for Benjamin H enry Latrobe; 
history to Richard Hofstadter for The Age of Reform ; poetry, 
to Elizabeth Bishop for Poems: North and South—A Cold 
)|Spring ; and drama, to Frances Goodrich and Albert Hackett for 
|The Diary of Anne Frank. 
Journalism prizes ($1,000 each except for the award for meri- 
torious public service, which is a gold medal) were awarded as 
\follows: for meritorious public service rendered by a U.S. news- 
paper, to the Watsonville Register-Pajaronian (Calif.) for its 
jcourageous exposure of corruption in public office; for distin- 
guished editorial writing, to Lauren K. Soth of the Des Moines 
i egister and Tribune (Ia.) for an editorial inviting a farm dele- 
jgation from the Soviet Union to visit Iowa “which led directly 
to the Russian farm visit to the United States”; for a distin- 
zuished example of local reporting under pressure of deadline 
iime, to Lee Hills of the Detroit Free Press (Mich.) for his cov- 
erage of the United Automobile Workers’ negotiations with the 
(Ford Motor company and General Motors corporation for a 
guaranteed annual wage; for a distinguished example of local 
weporting not under pressure of a deadline, to Arthur Daley, 
sports columnist of the New York Times, for his outstanding 
coverage and commentary on sports in his daily column. The 
yward for a distinguished example of reporting on national af- 
dairs went to Charles L. Bartlett, Washington correspondent of 
the Chattanooga Times (Tenn.), for the original disclosures that 
sed to the resignation of Harold E. Talbott as secretary of the 
‘hir force; for a distinguished example of reporting on interna- 
tional affairs to a team of three men, William Randolph Hearst, 
'fr., editor in chief of the Hearst newspapers, Kingsbury Smith, 
rwice-president and general manager of the International News 
‘Service, and Frank Coniff, editorial assistant to Hearst, for a 
6eries of exclusive interviews with leaders of the Soviet Union 
described as ‘‘the most remarkable mission in postwar journalis- 
ie history”; for a distinguished cartoon, to Robert York of the 
Louisville Times (Ky.) for his cartoon “Achilles,” showing a 
oulging figure of American prosperity tapering to a weak heel 
yabelled “Farm Prices.” 
The prize for the outstanding example of news photography 
went not to an individual photographer but to the New York 
Daily News for its “consistently excellent” news picture coverage 


im 1955, with its photograph “Bomber Crashes in Street” cited 
tas an outstanding example. 

The $500 prize in music was awarded to Ernst Toch, composer 
‘und teacher of composition at the University of California, for 
Symphony Number 3. The $1,500 travelling art scholarship was 


‘wwarded to Carol Maringer Benson of Cleveland, O. 
(A. J. RR.) 


)Pulp Industry: sce Paper anp Purp INpuSTRY. 
Pyrite: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 
MPatar: see Persian GULF STATES. 


{ 
WOuakers: see FRIENDS, RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF. 


i 8o4- _), U.S. secretary 
Quarles, Donald A(ubrey) 654.5. corse. was born ot 


Jan Buren, Ark., on July 30, and took his bachelor’s degree at 
hy ale university in 1916, specializing in mathematics. He served 
as an artillery officer in France during World War I. In 1919 he 
hoined the engineering division of Western Electric company— 
water the Bell Telephone laboratories—of which he became vice- 


‘president in 1948. In 1952, he was named vice-president of West- 


| 
l 
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ern Electric and president of Sandia corporation, a subsidiary of 
Western Electric. In 1946-47 he was the Republican mayor of 
Englewood, N.J. On July 28, 1953, he was appointed U.S. assist- 
ant secretary of defense for research and development, in which 
office he supervised the development of new weapons, especially 
intercontinental and other types of guided missiles. He also was 
a key figure in the plans for the earth-circling artificial satellite 
scheduled for launching in 1957-58. 

Quarles was named by Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower on Aug. 11, 
1955, as secretary of the air force. He declared before the senate’s 
armed services subcommittee on June 26, 1956, that proposed 
extra appropriations of about $500,000,000 for the air force were 
not necessary in his opinion, because the U.S.A.F. was already 
the world’s “most powerful striking force.” 


Qu eh ee Largest province in Canada, Quebec has an area of 

* 594,860 sq.mi. and extends westward from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, along the lower St. Lawrence river. Pop.: (of- 
ficial est., 1955) 4,521,000; French language 82%, British origin 
12.1%, other 5.9%. Capital: Quebec city, pop. (official est., 1955) 
283,420. Largest city: Montreal, pop. (metropolitan area, offi- 
cial est., 1956) 1,630,000. 

History.—The government of Premier Maurice Duplessis, 
an alliance of Conservatives and dissident Liberals, was re- 
elected for five years in a general election on June 20, 1956, win- 
ning 72 out of go legislative assembly seats, the Liberal opposition 
retaining only 20. Duplessis continued his vigorous defense of 
provincial autonomy against the federal government at Ottawa. 
Quebec continued to collect an income tax on personal and cor- 
poration incomes, and late in 1956 refused an offer of federal 
grants to Quebec universities on grounds that education is a 
provincial matter. 

Economic progress was, however, more prominent than politi- 
cal affairs. The year 1956 marked both commencement and sub- 
stantial headway in the construction of that portion of the St. 
Lawrence seaway that lies in Quebec. The start was made at 
Montreal port with cofferdams forming a sea wall to permit 
dredging and excavating of a deepwater ship channel so that 
larger seagoing ships would be able to pass through Lachine 
rapids to Lake St. Louis and the upper St. Lawrence. These works 
were being extended beyond the Beauharnois power dam to join 
with the international section of the seaway at Cornwall, Ont. 
Other economic developments included work on the construction 
of a new Canadian National railways line east through the virgin 
bushland from Beattyville, on the transcontinental line, into 
the important copper-zinc mining field of Chibougamau. 

In the Lac St. Jean industrial area, Eastern Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co. was building a large copper smelting plant, which would 
process copper and zinc ore from the mines in the Chibougamau 
field. In the St. Lawrence lowlands, an area lying between Mont- 
real and Quebec city on both sides of the St. Lawrence, major 
oil companies were actively exploring with drill rigs as well as 
geophysical survey teams. 

Aluminium Company of Canada, already established with a 
large plant at Arvida, planned to build a $200,000,000 extension 
of facilities at Ile Maligne. British Aluminium Co. planned an 
installation costing $130,000,000 at Baie Comeau. Steel Corpo- 
ration of Canada was going to spend $15,000,000 in Pontiac 
county plant, and Thurso Pulp and Paper Co. was to build a 
$17,000,000 plant at Thurso, Hydroelectric power installations 
during 1956 totalled 193,000 h.p., with work in progress on fur- 
ther installations totalling 2,555,000 h.p. 

The value of construction work carried out in Quebec in 1955 
totalled $1,183,706,000, eight times that of 1945. Estimated total 
of construction for 1956 was $1,240,000,000. 

Education.—Primary school figures for 1952 (latest available in 1956) 
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showed 734,102 pupils and 31,785 teachers. There were 6,431 students in 
normal schools, 16,124 students in secondary classical colleges and 40,228 
students in universities. The government budgeted $60,000,000 for educa- 
tional purposes in 1955-56. 

Finance.—Wages and salaries paid in 1955 totalled $3,100,000,000. Net 
debt of the province was $270,000,000 as of March 31, 1956. The budget 
in 1956 showed a surplus of $83,081,000 on ordinary account. Revenues 
for 1955-56 reached $389,468,000, and the surplus was sufficient to meet 
all fixed capital charges, which amounted to $83,006,000. 

Estimated expenditures for 1956-57 included: $65,251,000 for health, 
$65,760,000 for roads, $57,881,867 for education, $36,581,500 for youth 
and social welfare, $24,325,600 for public works, $22,058,000 for agri- 
culture, including grants, education and loans; $13,690 for colonization, 
$6,695,000 for lands and forests and $6,119,000 for government hydro- 
electric power. 

Agriculture.—Field crops produced in 1955 had a total value of $144,- 
700,000 compared with $139,100,000 in 1945. Fruits and vegetables 
totalled $26,800,000 compared with $17,000,000 in 1945. Other farm prod- 
ucts brought $11,700,000 against $6,400,000 in 1945. The total for milk 
and dairy products reached $170,000,000 against $90,500,000 in 1945; 
livestock $126,500,000 against $85,900,000, poultry and eggs $63,200,000 
against $29,300,000. 

Industrial Production.—Mining production was a record $385,000,000 in 
1955, while estimates for 1956 mining production were $500,000,000 or 
more. Forest products in 1955 totalled $292,000,000, hydroelectric power 
sold from central stations reached $164,400,000, fish production was 
$5,000,000 and fur production was $2,000,000. The value of all manufac- 
tured products in 1955 totalled $5,950,000,000, exclusive of construction 
and construction products. The total value of all products was $8,524,000,- 
000. (W. Wo.) 

ENcYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA Firms.—IJndustrial Provinces of Canada 


(1943). 


Racing and Races: see Air Races AND REcorps; AUTOMO- 
BILE Racinc; Horse Ractnc; Mortor-Boat Racinc; OLYMPIC 
GAMES; TRACK AND FIELD SPORTS; YACHTING. 
Radar: see ELEcTRONICS; TELEPHONE. 

(1896- ), U.S. naval offi- 


Radford, Arthur William cer, was born at Chicago, IIL, 


on Feb. 27; graduating from the U.S. Naval academy at Annapo- 
lis, Md., in 1916, he was commissioned ensign that year and 
subsequently advanced through the ranks to full admiral in 1949. 
An early navy flier, he was trained at Pensacola, Fla., air station 
in 1920 and was assigned to the naval bureau of aeronautics in 
Washington, D.C. (1921-23). Later he was assigned to air units 
of various ships at sea and was commander of the naval air 
station at Seattle, Wash. (1937-40). During the early part of 
World War II, Radford was in charge of aviation training at the 
naval bureau of aeronautics; in Jan. 1943 he was ordered to 
duty in the Pacific as commander of a task force preparing the 
way for and supporting U.S. landings on Tarawa, Baker and 
Makin islands. In Nov. 1944 he became commander of an air- 
craft carrier division in the Pacific participating in the Iwo Jima 
and Okinawa campaigns and in air strikes against the Japanese 
homeland. After the war he was assistant deputy chief of naval 
air operations in Washington, then commander of an Atlantic 
task fleet. He became vice-chief of naval operations in Jan. 
1948 and the following year was appointed commander in chief 
of the U.S. Pacific fleet and high commissioner of U.S. trust 
territories in the Pacific. 

On May 12, 1953, Radford was nominated by Pres. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower to succeed Gen. Omar N. Bradley as chairman of the 
U.S. joint chiefs of staff—first navy man to hold that post. He 
was appointed to his second term on May 25, 1955. 

In July 1956 Radford was reported to have under consideration 
a plan to reduce U.S. armed forces personnel from about 2,800,- 
000 tO 2,000,000 by 1960. 


Radio and Television Radio stations in operation or un- 

« der construction throughout the 
world numbered approximately 8,450 in Oct. 1956. This total 
represented a gain of about 250 during the preceding 12 months. 
The figures included amplitude modulation (AM) and frequency 
modulation (FM) broadcasting stations, plus the boosters or re- 
lay stations which are used for broadcasting in some areas. The 
number of television stations on the air or being built throughout 
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the world, based on information compiled by Broadcasting-Tele- 


casting magazine for its 1956-57 Telecasting Yearbook, totalled } 


750 to 800, a gain of about 50 over the figure for Oct. 1955. 

The number of radio receiving sets in use throughout the world 
was estimated at 230,000,000 to 255,000,000. This reflected a 
gain of about 5,000,000 during the year. In television, approxi- 
mately 37,000,000 receivers were in use in the U.S., and to this 
total Broadcasting-Telecasting’s compilations added another 10,- 


000,000 sets in use in other parts of the world. The 1956 estimated | 
world total of 47,000,000 television sets may be compared with | 


an estimate of 40,500,000 to 43,500,00 in Oct. 1955. 


U.S. Manufacturing.—Production of both radio and televi- | 
sion sets in the U.S. in the first eight months of 1956 was run- i 
ning slightly behind the totals for the comparable period of 1955. ) 
Radio receiver output totalled 8,216,707 units through Aug. 1956 | 
as against 8,707,477 in the same 1955 period, according to records H 
kept by the Radio-Electronics-Television Manufacturers asso- | 
ciation. Television set production in the same span came to 4,- | 
365,060 as compared with 4,820,991 during the first eight months * 


of 1955. 


While set production dropped somewhat behind the 1955 pace 4 
during the Jan.—Aug. 1956 period, actual sales of radio receivers 4 
increased slightly. The trade association reported that eight- | 
month radio set sales through retail outlets (excluding automo- t 
bile radio sets) totalled 4,694,454 through Aug. 1956, compared 4 
with 3,189,608 in the same period in 1955. In addition, 2,710,303 } 
automobile radios were produced during the first eight months } 
of 1956. Eight-month television sales in 1956 totalled 3,839,718 i 
receivers, as against 4,171,139 in the first eight months of 1955. | : 

During 1955, last full year for which figures were available | 
in Oct. 1956, radio set production in the U.S. reached its highest | 


point since 1948, totalling 14,894,695 receivers as against 10,- 


400,530 in 1954, according to the manufacturers’ trade associa- | 
tion. Output in 1948 was an all-time high of 16,500,000 radio | 


sets. The 1955 total was broken down as follows: 3,393,882 home 


radios; 2,027,545 portables; 7,229,594 automobile radios and) 


2,243,674 clock radios. 


Television set production reached an all-time record of 7,756,- ” 


721 receivers in 1955. This figure may be compared with 7,346,- 
715 in 1954 and 7,463,800, the previous record, in 1950. 


Sets in Use.—The Radio Advertising bureau, a trade organiza- | 
tion, estimated the total number of radio sets in working order © 
in the U.S. at 124,000,000 in early 1956. Of this total, 82,000,000 | 


were located in homes, 32,000,000 were in automobiles and 10,- 
000,000 were in public places. Including those temporarily not in 
working order—that is, necdiug or undergoing repairs—the U.S. 
total was placed at 142,000,000. In Sept. 1955 there were 121,- 
000,000 radio receivers in working order. 

Television sets in working order in the U.S. numbered approxi- 
mately 37,000,000 in Oct. 1956, according to unofficial estimates. 


This number represented a gain of about 3,500,000 during the } 
preceding 12 months. Official figures released by the Advertising 


Research foundation, based on data gathered by the U.S. census 


bureau and the A. C. Nielsen Co., research organization, showed © 
35,495,330 U.S. households with television sets as of March 1956 » 
(this study, dealing in households, did not attempt to estimate — 


the total number of sets, but it was known that the number of 
homes with two or more television receivers was gradually in- 
creasing). The number of households with television represented 


73% of the 48,784,600 households in the U.S. at the time of the 
study. 


U.S. Stations and Networks.—The number of AM, FM and 


television (TV) commercial stations authorized or operating in 
the U.S. in Oct. 1956 totalled 4,230, a gain of 174 in 12 months, 
according to records compiled by Broadcasting-Telecasting from 
official data of the Federal Communications commission. The 


l 
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number of these stations actually in operation in Oct. 1956 was 
3.923, compared with 3,739 a year earlier. These totals did not 
include 43 television and a half-dozen FM stations which had 
been authorized to operate noncommercially in the educational 
field. 

Commercial AM stations numbered 3,064 in Oct. 1956, com- 
pared with 2,917 a year earlier. Of these, 2,936 were in operation, 
an increase of 172 in 12 months. Once again, the number of FM 
_ commercial stations dropped, falling from 559 in Oct. 1955 to 
546 in Oct. 1956. Of the 546 authorized, 522 were actually on 
the air, as against 540 in Oct. 1955 and 561 in Oct. 1954. : 
| The number of authorized commercial TV stations stood at 620 
in Oct. 1956, a gain of 4o since Oct. 1955. But 20 other authorized 
TV stations had voluntarily given up their permits during the 
) year, so that the net gain in stations was 20. Of the 620 author- 
ized stations, 465 were on the air as compared with 435 in Oct. 
| 1955. Among the operating stations, 374 were assigned to operate 
in the established very-high-frequency (VHF) band of the spec- 
( trum and gr were in the newer ultrahigh-frequency (UHF) band. 

Aside from the commercial TV stations, 10 new noncommercial 
¢ educational television authorizations during the year brought the 
{total in this category to 43. A total of 22 of these—17 in VHF, 
¢5 in UHF—were actually on the air in Oct. 1956, as against 16 in 
(Oct. 1955 and 7 in Oct. 1954. 

U.S. Networks.—A newcomer to the TV network ranks in 
11956 was the NTA Film network, operated by National Telefilm 
‘Associates, a TV film distributing organization. It differed from 
‘the existing networks in that it delivered its programs to its af- 
‘\filiated stations on film rather than by the cable and radio relay 
ssystems which linked the established networks’ stations and en- 
jabled them to transmit their programs simultaneously, or “live,” 
to their various affiliates across the country. Moreover, whereas 
‘tae established networks fed programs to their stations exten- 
ssively both day and night, the NTA Film network supplied its 
‘programs for only two hours a week, although it planned to in- 
Nerease this programming eventually. The NTA network com- 
smenced operation in mid-Oct. 1956 with slightly more than 100 
{stations taking its programs. 

The established networks remained unchanged. In television 
there were three which functioned on a nation-wide scope; they 
»were operated by the American Broadcasting company, the 
‘Columbia Broadcasting system and the National Broadcasting 
scompany. In radio there were four national networks, three of 
them operated respectively by the three TV network companies 
vand the fourth by the Mutual Broadcasting system. 
Legislation—The broadcasting industry in 1956 was en- 
nmeshed in almost one round of investigations after another. The 
senate commerce committee, the house judiciary committee’s 
antitrust subcommittee and the house small business subcommit- 
(tee all had investigations going at one time or another during the 
ryear. All three were directed primarily against the networks, 
although few aspects of broadcast operation were left unprobed 
yby one or another of the groups. In addition, the Federal Com- 
munications commission had a special staff of its own assigned 
(to investigate network operations. 
| One of the chief targets of the congressional investigators was 
metwork-affiliate contract provisions giving the networks the right 
to use, for their own programs, certain hours of desirable time 
lin their affiliated stations’ schedules. Critics claimed this right 
'zave the networks too much control over important time that 
belonged to the stations, while the networks argued that they 
must have this right of access in order to assure their adver- 
itisers—their principal sources of revenue—that their programs 
would be seen by audiences large enough to justify the high cost 
of sponsorship. Similarly, the networks argued that the practice 
of requiring advertisers to put their programs on a certain num- 
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ae a 
SCENES FROM TWO 1956 TELEVISION PRODUCTIONS based on literary 
classics: top, Maurice Evans and Lilli Palmer in a scene from Shakespeare’s play 
The Taming of the Shrew; bottom, Fredric March and Claire Trevor in 
Dodsworth, an adaptation of the novel by Sinclair Lewis 


ber of stations—another major target of the investigations—was 
also necessary if the networks were to survive economically. 
These issues were still pending in Oct. 1956. 

U.S. Commercial Broadcasting.—Total revenues of the 
broadcasting industry (AM, FM and TV; networks and stations) 
passed the $1,000,000,000 mark for the first time in the calendar 
year 1954, latest for which official figures were available in Oct. 
1956. Reports compiled by the Federal Communications com- 
mission from data supplied by networks and stations showed the 
1954 total was $1,042,500,000, a gain of 14.8% over the $908,- 
000,000 reported in 1953. These figures, which represent reve- 
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nues from the sale of time, talent and program materials to 
advertisers, did not, however, include an estimated $193,000,000 
paid by advertisers for talent and program production costs to 
organizations which did not operate networks or stations. Nor 
did they include $133,000,000 in commissions paid to advertising 
agencies and station sales representatives in connection with the 
sale of time and programming. Thus, FCC pointed out, when all 
these factors were counted, total advertising expenditures for 
radio and television came to an estimated $1,400,000,000 in 1954. 

Of the $1,042,500,000 received by radio and TV broadcasters, 
$910,400,000 was paid out for expenses, leaving $132,100,000 in 
broadcast income (before federal income tax) for the year. (See 
aplenty) 

Radio.—Total broadcast revenues of AM and FM stations and 
networks dipped slightly in 1954 for the first time in 16 years. 
FCC placed the total at $449,500,000, or 5.4% less than in the 
preceding year. Revenues of the four nation-wide and three 
regional networks and their 21 owned and operated stations 
dropped 9% to $88,500,000, continuing a decline in network 
business that had started several years earlier. The 2,577 inde- 
pendently owned AM and FM stations, whose revenues had in- 
creased 2.4% in 1953, dropped to $361,000,000 for a 4.5% fall 
in 1954. 

The networks kept their expenses to $80,400,000, or 7.4% less 
than in 1953, while the other stations trimmed their expenditures 
1.9%, to a total of $327,300,000. Their combined expenses thus 
came to $407,700,000, or 3.1% under the figure for 1953. Despite 
these economies, however, total broadcast income (before fed- 
eral income tax) for the year dropped 24% to a total of $41,- 
800,000. Of this amount, the broadcast income of networks and 
their owned stations was $8,100,000, off 21.7% from the year 
before, while that of other AM and FM stations was $33,700,000, 
down 24.5% from 1953. (See Table II.) 

Radio revenues from time sales—the principal income source 
for both radio and television—aggregated $451,330,000 in 1954. 
This was a drop of 5.4% from the approximately $477,000,000 
recorded in 1953, when time sales ran slightly (0.9%) ahead of 
the preceding year. Network time sales, which had been falling 
for several years, continued the downward trend with a 14.7% 
drop to $83,684,000 in 1954. Nonnetwork time sales to national 
and regional advertisers, on the climb in the preceding year, 
also fell behind in 1954 with a 7.3% decline to $120,168,000. 
Making it unanimous in all three sales classifications, time sales 
to local advertisers dropped 0.8% in recording $247,478,000 for 
the year. These time-sales figures did not include data for FM 
stations, whose share of the combined AM-FM revenues was 
known to be minor. 

Estimated Radio Time Sales for 1955.—Broadcasting-Tele- 
casting estimated, on the basis of an annual survey, that radio 
time sales in 1955 recovered from their 1954 dip and reached 
a total of $455,649,000. Although short of the record $477,000,- 
ooo reported in 1953, this was more than $4,300,000 above the 
1954 total. The 1955 time sales to network advertisers were 
estimated at $60,570,000; nonnetwork sales to national and 
regional advertisers at $117,070,000 and sales to local advertisers 
at $278,009,000. 

Television.—Although compilation of radio data after 1954 
was still incomplete in Oct. 1956, FCC reported that total broad- 
cast revenues of television networks and stations in 1955 rose 
to $744,700,000, compared with $593,000,000 in 1954 and $432,- 
700,000 in 1953. Broadcast expenses went up from $364,700,- 
000 to $502,700,000 to $594,500,000 in the same three-year span, 
leaving television broadcast income (before federal income tax) 
of $150,200,000 in 1955 as against $90,300,000 in 1954 and $68.- 
000,000 in 1953. 

Television time sales in 1955 totalled $681,100,000, a gain of 
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Table |.—Broadcast Revenues, Expenses and Income of Networks 
and Stations of AM, FM and Television Broadcast Services 


Per cent 

increase or 

1954 1953 decrease 

Service (in 000,000) in 1954 

Reged teveneees ST Pee Se Meat) sek a7 

Televisioniceba lic is motee? Coetiad seem Gree 593.0 432.7 37.0 

Industry totclums timer smell lipiistanne mcan $1,042.5 $908.0 14.8 

dcast 

Pr Redlods ra cack. ose ea, octet acai Sat 

Television "0 eee et eee Sy 502.7 364.7 37.8 

Peliipzteecll noo mo 0 0 0 0 os j $ 910.4 $785.0 16.0 
Broadcast income (before federal income tax 

Radio ‘ : ks ah toe tapes ay Hopes $ 41.8 $555.0 —24.0 

Television Sma peahtaceats oem 90.3 68.0 32.8 

Industrystotalll mam eutetvettsmiemteness oY a $ 132.1 $123.0 74 


Note: 1954 radio data cover the operations of 4 nation-wide and 3 regional networks, 
2,555 AM and AM-FM and 43 independent FM stations. 1953 data are for the same 
networks and 2,434 AM and AM-FM and 45 independent FM stations. 1954 TV data 
cover the operations of 4 networks and 410 stations; 1953 data are for the same nef- 
works and 334 stations. 


Table II_—Broadcast Revenues, Expenses and Income of Radio 
Broadcast Services 
Per cent 
increase or 
1954 1953 decrease 
Service (in 000,000) in 1954 
Broadcast revenues 
4 nation-wide networks and 3 regional 
networks (including owned and oper- 
ated stations)* . . . fe $ 88.5 $ 97.3 —9.0 
Other radio stations 361.0 378.0 —4.5 
Total . yates $449.5 $475.3 —5.4 
Broadcast expenses 
4 nation-wide networks and 3 regional 
networks (including owned and oper- 
ated: stations)/art4.0e. ot Ervsaeeee $ 80.4 $ 86.9 —7.4 
Other radio stationst 327.3 333.4 —-19 
Total . SA Gd?) ee) Se ee $407.7 $420.3 —3.1 
Broadcast income (before federal income tax) 
4 nation-wide networks and 3 regional 
networks (including owned and oper- 
Cred stations); tare ease a eee te $ 8.1 $ 10.4 —21.7 
Other radio stationsf 33.7. 44.6 —24.5 
Total : $ 41.8 $ 55.0 —24.0 


cludes 2,457 AM, AM-FM or independent FM stations in 1953 and 2,577 in 1954. 


Table IIl—Broadcast Revenues, Expenses and Income of 4 Television 
Networks and 437 Television Stations 
1955 1954* 1953f 
Item (in 000,000) 


Broadcast revenues 
4 networkst (including 16 owned and 


operated stations) sues «iets sured $374.0 $306.7 $231.7 
93 prefreeze TV stations ....... 230.0 200.9 174.5 
SUbfotallGrisy she <ulewystrowc arts temesats $604.0 $507.6 $406.2 
Postfreeze TV stations 
225i Nttkactations: sisi tei tonaclbeerr ara erento © $112.2 $ 60.0 $ 16.1 
103 UHF stations . ans 28.5 25.4 10.4 
Industry {total 7s “yee aces ay Be Gere $744.7 $593.0 $432.7 
Broadcast expenses 
4 networkst (including 16 owned and 
operated stations) Rie $306.0 $270.2 $213.7 
93 prefreeze TV stations . . 148.1 LS3to 114.0 
Subtotal en PRS ntl Sues $454.1 $403.5 $327.7 
Postfreeze TV stations 
225 VHF stations . 5 $107.4 $ 63.8 $ 20.3 
NOSIOHE-stationsmememramenaeatenes Z 33.0 35.4 16.7 
Industry totclicn.usurepuciicn oinetasine ntawae $594.5 $502.7 $364.7 
Broadcast income (before federal income tax) 
4 networks (including 16 owned and 
operated’ stations) “.. 5 6 6 sw se $ 68.0 $ 36.5 $ 18.0 
93 prefreeze TV stations. . ...... 81.9 67.6 60.5 
SUbfotalis we: votes cade “ol 0) couche Rotee : $149.9 $104.1 $ 78.5 
Postfreeze TV stations 
22 SV HEtstationse sires: ilu tulsa we cn teas ae 4.8 - _ 
1OSUHE stanone tots ee eae ay Lo ‘og 63 
Industry total .... Sowa Pie $150.2 $ 90.3 $ 68.0 


*1954 data cover 4 networks (including 16 owned and operated stations); 92 prefreeze 
and 302 postfreeze stations (177 VHF and 125 UHF). +1953 data cover 4 networks and 
16 owned stations; 92 prefreeze and 226 postfreeze stations (114 VHF and 112 UHF). 


tNumber of networks was 3 after Sept. 15, 1955, when Du Mont network ceased Opera- 
tions. 


$143,100,000 from 1954 and $296,408,000 more than in 1953. 
Network time sales rose to $308,900,000 from $241,000,000 in 
1954; nonnetwork time sales to regional and national advertis- 
ers reached $222,400,000 as compared with $177,000,000 the 
year before, and local sales climbed to $149,800,000 as against 
$120,000,000 in 1954. Sales of talent, program and other “in- 
cidental” material to advertisers added $172,300,000 or $31,300,- 
ooo more than in 1954. 

U.S. Programs.—The trend toward big shows, such as the go- 
minute “colour spectaculars,” continued in 1956, but at a slightly 
slower pace. NBC-TV, which originated the “spectaculars,” ac- 


tually cut back somewhat on the number of these elaborate pro- 
}\ductions for the 1956-57 fall and winter season. But it retained 
a substantial schedule of “spectacular” and other special pro- 
iductions, including “Wide Wide World” with its live camera 
pickups from all over the U.S—and sometimes Cuba, Canada 
jand Mexico—in the course of an hour and a half. CBS-TV 
scheduled, among other major productions, the first weekly 
\iseries of go-minute dramatic programs, called “Playhouse go.” 
\ABC-TV, although it remained the only one of the three estab- 
lished television networks not yet engaged in colourcasting, 
launched a number of major series covering virtually all fields— 
jmusic, drama and comedy. 
| The Democratic and Republican presidential nominating con- 
ventions in August and the elections in November were the big 
“news” for both television and radio in 1956. The networks gave 
jvirtually gavel-to-gavel coverage of the conventions—whose 
yplanners, aware of the magnitude of the audiences to be gained 
‘through TV, had arranged their sessions to accommodate televi- 
sion as completely as possible and thereby get the fullest benefit 
from the reach of the new medium. Although all radio and tele- 
yvision networks had sponsors who paid an estimated total of 
$14,500,000 for convention and election coverage, the networks 
reported afterward that they had lost $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 
n presenting the conventions to their audiences. 
| Programming was also affected widely by electioneering. Be- 
‘tween the nominating conventions and the elections, both radio 
jand television schedules were increasingly filled with political 
broadcasts as the parties at all levels—national, state and local— 
welied upon TV and radio more heavily than ever before to reach 
ithe voting public. Often entire programs were pre-empted for 
political broadcasts. More often—and this was a development 
that became widespread in 1956—the office seekers sought to 
‘capitalize on the popularity of existing programs (and also to 
jsave money) by buying five-minute segments instead of the cus- 
|¢omary 15-minute or half-hour programs. Thus countless popu- 
dar programs were shortened by five minutes in order to make 
iway for these brief political appearances, usually presented on 


Aside from politics, colour telecasting was a growing factor 
tin television programming in 1956. A special study made by 
3Broadcasting-Telecasting in mid-Oct. 1956 showed 29 advertisers 
Hsponsoring colour TV programs on NBC-TV and eight on CBS- 
FV on a regular basis and elicited from advertising executives 
the view that colour TV would become a major factor in tele- 
~wision advertising by 1958. Both NBC-TV and CBS-TV, mean- 
while, boosted their colour production activity as part of an effort 
ée acquaint their advertisers with the techniques of using colour 
and to help boost the sale of colour sets, which, according to best 
available estimates, were expected to reach 500,000 to 1,000,000 
(during 1957. NBC-TV, increasing its colour programming 500% 
dor the 1956-57 fall-winter season, planned to present 120 to 130 
ours of colour in the final quarter of 1956 as against 22.5 hours 
-n the same period of 1955. CBS-TV expected to carry nearly 
\éour hours of colour programs each week. ABC-TV still had not 
»entered the colour field. 

| In the area of local station programming—as distinguished 
irom network programming—a 1956 development that had an 
‘hlmost immediate effect was the release of major motion-picture 
xcompanies’ libraries of pre-1949 films for use on television. Un- 
(il 1956 television had been limited in the motion-picture field 


tt 
jiargely to older movies, old westerns and motion pictures pro- 
‘duced abroad, notably those made by British producers. But in 
jcg56 most of the major U.S. producers negotiated multimillion- 
‘dollar contracts under which they agreed to make available to 
ITV vast libraries of theatrical films made before 1949. For in- 
Ibtance, RKO Teleradio Pictures sold 740 RKO feature films and 
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1,000 short subjects to C & C Super Corporation for $15,200,000; 
Warner Brothers sold a library of 850 feature movies and 1,500 
short subjects to PRM, an investment firm, for $21,000,000; 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer started releasing, directly to stations 
and sometimes with a partial interest in station ownership as 
part of the lease price, 725 of its pre-1949 films; and 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox Film corporation signed with NTA Film network for 
the release of a potential 390 features for $30,000,000, at the 
same time acquiring a one-half interest in the film network itself. 

Radio programming, which underwent far-reaching changes 
in 1955, remained a subject of experimentation in 1956. CBS 
radio, which alone among the networks had stuck close to radio’s 
pretelevision practice of presenting standard-length (15-minute, 
half-hour and full-hour) programs at the same time each week, 
retained and even solidified that format, adding an hour-long 
variety show featuring Robert Q. Lewis to its weekday evening 
schedule and bringing comedian Jack Benny, one of radio’s 
brightest pre-TV stars, back in his old Sunday evening half-hour 
spot, effective in the fall of 1956. NBC radio, however, which 
in 1955 had instituted a daytime schedule of special features, 
interviews, music, news and other miscellaneous material, aban- 
doned this format except on week ends and, in its place, in- 
stalled a two-hour daily series of live music by name bands, 
followed by dramatic programs. ABC radio to a great extent 
continued its pattern of drama, news and music, while Mutual 
was preparing, in Oct. 1956, to bolster its programming with 
story material, actors and actresses made available to it by RKO 
Radio Pictures, a major motion-picture production firm which, 
like Mutual, was owned by RKO Teleradio Pictures. 

Among entertainment programs, top-rated network shows are 
listed—radio and television separately—in Tables IV-IX as 
they ranked at two different periods of 1956 (August and Janu- 
ary). 

Awards.—The 13th annual Alfred I. du Pont awards, in recog- 
nition of “meritorious service to the American people,” were 
presented in March 1956 to Howard K. Smith, chief European 
correspondent for CBS, for his “exceptional insight” into Euro- 
pean events and for “his ability to communicate that meaning 
with clarity, liveliness and warmth”; and to WTIC, Hartford, 
Conn., and WICC, Bridgeport, Conn., for “meritorious service 
to the American people” during 1955. The du Pont awards, ad- 


Table 1V.—Top-Rated Evening Network Radio Programs in the U.S.— 
Winter Listening 


Rank Homes reached* 

Program Jan. 1956 Jan. 1955 Jan. 1956 
Our MISSuBNOOKS ey atts cates) aed susie) Sie eg ons ] 5&7 2,200,000 
SEdgar Bergen «ie oa Geiel 2) ol ts: fel we -s tehaes Marne 2 ure 2,059,000 
MT WOOD ING DW ONEV ce 5 eas, el ie toaueeiol aikelte 3 BOC 2,012,000 
“Edgor Bergen” — ss <2 6 2 = 6 2 Byes 6 4 Aan 1,872,000 
Dr gnats kegs Ver teh tar, fo oh onl oirehne. wt ether hot Pao 4 3 1,872,000 
“News” and “Gene Autry” . . . « « « + « « « 4 8o6 1,872,000 
“Great Gildersleeve” . 9. 2. 2 2 2 2 ee 8 8 8 7 Ano 1,778,000 
UV our Bethy.Our Lites «res. oPvewless) eel s/f o> ented ye te 7 8 1,778,000 
MS UNSMOKG a lov tat) oLheee. cenliol Os oN Lica, gon fous 7, dea 1,732,000 
"People Are Funny’ fis « = © af s4 © 2's % © 10 4&6 1,685,000 


*Homes reached during all or any part of the program, except for homes listening only 
one to five minutes. {'People Are Funny” and “Our Miss Brooks" in Jan. 1955, and “Edgar 
Bergen” in Jan. 1956, each had cosponsors or alternate sponsors whose respective seg- 
ments were measured separately. Each listing above is for a different segment. 

Source: A. C. Nielsen Co., Chicago. 


Table V.—Top-Rated Weekday Network Radio Programs in the U.S.— 
Winter Listening 


Rank Homes reached® 

Program Jan. 1956 Jan, 1955 Jan. 1956 
“Wendy WIEN « +» + « 6 6» si 6 4 «6 1 aan 2,340,000 
“Arthur Godfrey"t Fe Gy Doh ORO ORC a AC 2 505 2,293,000 
PH alonulkentes os veceylelopls euusicoeter ieee) of of ova 2 9 2,293,000 
“Guidingikight) s +s sie = ic. '\s sees me 4 2 2,246,000 
“Young Dr. Malone” . . 6 6 6 6 ee ee es 5 4 2,200,000 
“Arthur Godfrey"f. - -i5 = © ee 2 ee eo 5 arts 2,200,000 
“Arthur Godfrey"{. - + 2 + ee ee ee eee 5 niet 2,200,000 
“Arthur Godfrey". - +--+ + +e ee ee ee 8 2,153,000 
“Arthur Godfrey"f . - + + 2 se ee ee eee & 566 2,153,000 
GUN amBorkingg ec Le lesen siecle. = = bceienrs 1s aes 8 1 2,153,000 


*Homes reached during all or any part of the program, except for homes listening only 
one to five minutes. t‘Arthur Godfrey” in Jan. 1956 had cosponsors whose respective seg- 
ments were measured separately. Each listing above is for a different segment. 

Source: A. C. Nielsen Co., Chicago. 
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Table VI.—Top-Rated Evening Network Radio Programs in the U.S.— 
Summer Listening 


Rank Homes reached* 

Program Aug. 1956 Aug. 1955 Aug. 1956 
“Best of Groucho” . 92616) 6 eda) wel a ele 1 5 1,277,000 
“Truth or Consequences” . «+ 2 «+ ee ee 2 @ 2 ie 1,135,000 
“Godfrey's Talent Scouts"f «2. 2. «+ ee eee 2 4&9 1,135,000 
“Hambletonian Stakes” . 2. 6 2 + © e+ © © @ wo 4 C 993,000 
“News from NBC’ «3 6 © 0 ce 6 6 0) ee © 4 ae 993,000 
“Godfrey's Talent Scouts”} . «+ + + ee ee 4 4&9 993,000 
MGangbusters 1's rete. lel «(eh wie ete! (oj el sme <6 4 esate 993,000 
“Treasury Agent” . . « 2 + «+ «© chink amueuke 8 10 946,000 
“True Detective Mysteries”. . 2 2 + s+ + # « aoe 9 Risto 899,000 
“All-Star Football Game" ... 2. +++ eee @ 9 tote 899,000 


*Homes reached during all or any part of the program, except for homes listening only 
one to five minutes. {Godfrey's Talent Scouts” in Aug. 1955 and again in Aug. 1956 had 
more than one sponsor, whose segments were measured separately. Each listing above is 
for a different segment. 

Source: A. C. Nielsen Co., Chicago. 


Table VIl.—Top-Rated Weekday Network Radio Programs in the U.S.— 
Summer Listening 


Rank Homes reached* 

Program Aug. 1956 Aug. 1955 Aug. 1956 
ZOU GOL SUNMAY. "cele «, e0 1s fe.) ele) ee © 1 4 1,797,000 
“Second Mrs. Burton” . . «oe eee ee eo 2 lots 1,750,000 
wAUntaJenny vine) «1 fells) 0 eye ie: .e, eye ewes s: te! 9 3 S00 1,703,000 
ROGGIOH Lif] saketsetietrs Mellel tel te, oso! omen ole wre 3 2 1,703,000 
“Young Dr. Malone” -. . « « 0 #6 © « « @ o « 5 10 1,656,000 
SAuntwennyet sss elie 6 ef els. ‘el fe eles, 6 aie 1,608,000 
CSO Unie ce Git oto ob oed ome do od 6 5&9 1,608,000 
MPAYAITUGTOIOVY, cetemielie™ fe) el tel eile a) foll o » 1's. Ce 6 ates 1,608,000 
“House Party. cscs) «> apy eyue Viel Lee saat aie ae 9 8 1,514,000 
NoraDrakes «15 «6 + =! Ona <tc 10 6 1,466,000 


*Homes reached during all or any part of the program, except for homes listening 
only one to five minutes. {'‘Aunt Jenny” in Aug. 1956, and “Helen Trent” in Aug. 1955, 
each had more than one sponsor, whose segments were measured separately. Each 
listing above is for a different segment. 

Source: A. C. Nielsen Co., Chicago. 


Table VIIl_—Top-Rated Network Television Programs in the U.S.— 
Winter Viewing 
(For two weeks ended Jan. 21, 1956, and Jan. 22, 1955) 


Rank Homes reached 
Program Jan. 1956 Jan. 1955 Jan. 1956 Jan. 1955 
RelOtE ON saci sinc a eile eve 1 ase 18,077,000 eiaie 
“$64,000 Question”. .... 2 ae 17,620,000 éb6 
“Ed Sullivan Show” Opowa -O 3 10 16,918,000 13,692,000 
“Disneyland”... 6 . 0 s 0 © 4 6 16,041,000 14,890,000 
Siove Lucyie teases. fe, > Gens 5 1 15,374,000 16,792,000 
"Dragnet... .« s ewes 6 5 14,918,000 14,955,000 
“Jack Benny Show” .. . 5 7 mere 13,794,000 adie 
“You Bet Your Life”... «. « 8 4 13,689,000 15,037,000 
“Ford Star Jubilee" . 2... - 9 store 13,443,000 HOO 
“December Bride"... . 10 soe 13,338,000 eee 


Source: A. C. Nielsen Co., Chicago. 


Table IX.—Top-Rated Network Television Programs in the U.S.— 
Summer Viewing 
(For two weeks ended Sept. 8, 1956, and Sept. 10, 1955) 


Rank Homes reached 
Program Sept. 1956 Sept. 1955 Sept. 1956 Sept. 1955 
"64,000 Question” ..... ] ] 14,364,000 17,766,000 
“Ed Sullivan Show" . .. 2. 2 2 13,120,000 12,360,000 
MLUXUINGGIHG Mle) ewe oc «ss 3 6 11,046,000 9,801,000 
“Miss America Beauty Pageant” 4 5 10,745,000 10,246,000 
ACURSMOKe@L sits ies semua me : 4 8 10,745,000 9,692,000 
BC llinGXusercmrsresmirats tre ceiemts 4 4 10,745,000 10,292,000 
“Robert Montgomery Presents” . 7 ose 10,254,000 eee 
sl ve:Gotia secret” «. «ics s 8 wale, 10,179,000 oes 
“Lawrence Welk Show” 5 9 Stele 10,104,000 aale 
SIFOLGUINGGILG we) er are) ie os 6 10 siere 9,991,000 O00 


Source: A. C. Nielsen Co., Chicago. 


ministered by Washington and Lee university, Lexington, Va., 
consist of a plaque and $1,000 for each winner, the money to be 
used in establishing scholarships or fellowships in the communi- 
cations field at institutions of the recipient’s choice. 

The 16th annual George Foster Peabody awards for “the most 
distinguished and meritorious public service,” administered by 
the Henry W. Grady school of journalism of the University of 
Georgia, Athens, in conjunction with the Peabody board, were 
presented in April to Douglas Edwards, CBS newsman, in the 
field of television news; comic Jackie Gleason (CBS) and singer 
Perry Como (NBC) in the area of TV entertainment; ‘Pro- 
duction Showcase” (NBC) in television dramatic entertainment; 
the “Lassie” series (CBS) in TV youth and children’s programs; 
Frank Baxter of KNXT (TV), Los Angeles, and CBS in TV edu- 
cation (with citation to the “Omnibus” program, then on CBS, 
in this field); “Voice of Firestone” series (ABC) in radio- 
television music; Sylvester L. (“Pat”) Weaver, Jr., then NBC 
board chairman, for pioneering programming concepts, in the 
field of radio-TV public service; Quincy Howe, ABC newsman, 


for radio-TV promotion of international understanding (with | 
citation to the “Assignment India” program on NBC in this 
field); “Biographies in Sound” series (NBC), in the field of 
radio education; KIRO, Seattle, Wash., for local public service 
by a radio station (citation to KFYO, Lubbock, Tex.) ; and cita- 
tions to WMT-TV, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and KQED-TV, San } 
Francisco-Berkeley, Calif., the latter an educational station, for 
local public service by TV stations. 

(See also ADVERTISING; EDUCATION; FEDERAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ComMIssION; Humour oF 1956; MepicinE; MoTION PIc- 
TURES. ) (Ss Tr.j Ra Wi CRe 

Technical Developments.—Miniaturization was a dominat- | 
ing theme of 1956 radio and television technical advancement. | 
Portable size television sets, opening a new market area, brought F 
experimentation by manufacturers to determine the smallest size _ 
screen to which viewers would be receptive, indicating a marked } 
reverse of the early trend toward larger screens. 

Industry news early in the summer of 1956 centred largely 
upon the development of miniature television cameras which } 
later were used in television coverage of the national political )) 
conventions. The Radio Corporation of America developed a | 
transistorized 4-lb. camera and portable 15-lb. back-pack trans- §) 
mitter which subsequently were used in National Broadcasting / 
company convention coverage. The Columbia Broadcasting sys- 
tem used two cameras—one, developed by Lockheed Aircraft 
corporation’s research laboratory, a one-half pound Vidicon 
pickup device which was connected by cable to a control room, 
and the other, a portable INTEC camera-transmitter made by | 
the French Compagnie Générale de TSF. The American Broad- |; 
casting company-TV used a Philco four-pound Vidicon camera | 
mounted on a gunstock. 

Other developments of the year included a midget power sup- 
ply unit for TV studio equipment, reducing tube and space re- 
quirements by more than 70%, and prédictions of imminent 
availability of smaller, 110° deflection angle picture tubes which |) 
might shorten the depth dimension of television sets. 

Further advances in miniaturization brought the tiniest tran- ik 
sistor to date—so small that 20 can be placed on a dime——and 
the smallest loud-speaker ever built for commercial radio re- 
ceivers. A Japanese pocket radio appearing on the U.S. market , 
weighed 290 g., used 5 transistors, 1 diode and a 24-in. dynamic 
loud-speaker and operated from a 22.5-v. battery. 

Television.—Colour television was introduced in Great Brit- | 
ain in 1956. In the United States there was constant improve- | 
ment in colour television equipment and programming, including }) 
a substantial increase in the nuinber of colour programs on the | 
air, both through the major networks and by local stations. 

Broadcasting field tests continued on RCA’s magnetic tape 
colour recording system for station use. Television on magnetic 
tape was brought closer to the home with the development at } 
RCA laboratories of a home “hear-see” player which can repro- |) 
duce prerecorded black and white programs from magnetic tape | 
onto standard home TV receivers. 

A lenticular film system, fast-action film recording method ( 
in which film can be made and developed within three hours, was 
developed by RCA, NBC and the Eastman Kodak company, and 
introduced in broadcast service by NBC. With this system, a TV 
program can be transmitted at the most opportune hour in each 
time belt rather than simultaneously across the country in the } 
usual manner of network broadcasting. 

New equipment for television receivers in 1956 included a 
new “disk type” tuner for portables, said to be 20% smaller, 
yet more sensitive, than the conventional turret type. A com- 
pletely mechanical TV remote-control unit powered by. flashlight 4 
batteries was introduced. Other developments of 1956 included | 
a commercial “creepy-peepy” camera-transmitter system, a spe- 


| 
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(cial image orthicon camera which “sees” in the dark and a new 
| high-voltage rectifier tube to cut set manufacturing costs. 

Closed-Circuit Television—The first public-school closed- 
(circuit TV “network,” including 11 schools in Pocatello, Ida., 
with a local community antenna system and studios at Idaho 
\State college, was opened in February. The Ford foundation, 
jelectronics industry and educators sponsored a showcase project 
)of an entire county school system to be hooked up gradually by 
closed-circuit television in Washington county, Md. 
| A novel technique of light amplification, with possible future 
application to television, was an electroluminescent panel de- 
veloped by RCA. As an amplifier of projected light, the device 
‘was capable of increasing visible brightness by 1,000 times. In 
pian experimental application, the panel was combined with in- 
} dustrial X-ray equipment to provide an amplifying fluoroscope 
jcapable of achieving a hundredfold increase in the brightness of 
yan X-ray image. 

Bell laboratories disclosed that a recognizable TV signal of 
ja telephone caller had been transmitted across the nation over 
jordinary telephone lines. Still in the developmental stage, the 
isystem’s Vidicon camera transmitted a new still picture every 
two seconds, giving a 2-by-3 in. picture with 60-line, 2,400-dot 
resolution. 
| The nation’s first closed-circuit community TV station went 
linto operation in Cedar City, Utah. Drawing financial support 
hfrom a subscription cable arrangement and local advertising, 
;\the station employed no outside signals, originating all programs 
i(locally. Meanwhile, plans were generating in the west for the 
popening of 50 more such “Comprovision” (community program 
(television) stations within the next 12 months. The year also saw 
continued experimentation in shopping via closed-circuit TV 
‘equipped with special telephone. 

New applications of industrial closed-circuit television systems 
m#acluded observation of the performance of aircraft models in a 
‘supersonic wind tunnel, watching processing operations inside 
‘steel mill reheating furnaces, observing steel plates on a conveyor 
sand following complex freight movements in the Chattanooga, 
‘Fenn., railroad yards. 


YORTABLE PICKUP, a 4-Ib. television camera and 15-Ib. transmitter unit de- 


jeloped by the Radio Corporation of America and tested at the 1956 national 


)olitical conventions. A feature of the equipment was an electronic view finder 


hermitting the cameraman to observe the scene being picked up by the camera 
hias shown in the photograph) 
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MASTER CONTROL CONSOLE of the Chicago, III., studios of the Columbia 
Broadcasting system opened in 1956. The equipment was capable of accommo- 
dating 18 audio and video program sources and switching them to 5 outgoing 
program circuits and 2 test channels 


Radio.—Radio manufacturers continued to explore improve- 
ments and applications of their miniaturized products. Transis- 
tors were employed in two-way radios and in a novel 
solar-powered radio receiver placed on the market by Admiral 
corporation. Pocket-sized transistor radios also were used for the 
first time in exploring trouble sources in electrical equipment. 

RCA announced development of a new two-way radio which 
cut frequency band width requirements by one-half. Employing 
the already known single-side band technology, the new equip- 
ment applied it for the first time without the earlier hindrances 
of increased cost and complexity. 

Military Radio and Televisien.—An aircraft instrument panel 
simplification program, tied to the United States air force’s in- 
terest in the “flat” picture tube, had as one of its goals the re- 
placement of instrument panel meters by one or two picture 
tubes. Undertaking a similar simplification program, the navy 
announced plans to fly a Lockheed T2V jet trainer with the 
new instrumentation by the end of the year. The army signal 
corps unveiled a new portable TV camera-transmitter as a tacti- 
cal military device. An air-borne TV system which can give clear 
pictures from planes flying at supersonic speeds in stratosphere 
was designed by Philco corporation for the Aerial Reconnaissance 
laboratory at Wright Air Development centre, Dayton, O. 

Also designated for air force application was the “cat eye,” 
an electronic light intensifier capable of viewing objects in the 
dark to produce sharp and clear television pictures. Developed 
under air force contract by RCA with co-operative research at 
Wright Air Development centre, the “cat eye” operates on prin- 
ciples similar to those of television, sensing and amplifying the 
ever-present photons unseen by the human eye. The air force 
indicated interest in this type of device as a highly effective 
means of reconnaissance. 

Possible military intelligence application was foreseen for two 
TV cameras designed in England for underwater diving use. 
One. a small hand-held device, can be dropped to a depth of 250 
{t. and operated by a control unit above the water as the diver 
positions it. A larger version, charted for use at depths as great 
as 3,000 ft., can be suspended by a cable from a moving ship, 
propelled by an electronically operated cradle or held by the 
diver since, like the smaller camera, it is weightless in water. 
The United States navy ordered a U.S. version of the smaller 
camera for marine research and deep-sea salvage, and the United 
States fish and wildlife service was conducting experiments with 
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similar equipment off the Florida coast. 

Other military developments of the year included the army’s 
disclosure of a wide-spaced image orthicon light intensifier and 
the navy’s plans to locate in Maine the world’s most powerful 
radio communication station radiating two megawatts. Also note- 
worthy was the revelation that FPIS (forward propagation by 
ionospheric scatter), permitting reception of directional signals 
over distances between about 500 and 1,500 mi., had solved 
problems of erratic radio signals in the arctic. (CSB SIE) 

Radio Amateur Stations.—Early in 1956, it became apparent 
that the sunspot cycle was emerging from the ebb of its 11-yr. 
period. The resultant increase in long-distance communications 
possibilities was enthusiastically greeted by the 150,000 amateurs 
licensed by the Federal Communications commission. A wide- 
spread interest in contacting foreign stations was reawakened 
when Russian amateurs again began exchanging reports and other 
information with “hams” in democratic countries. Previously 
confined to satellite countries, these contacts, though brief, were 
a welcome addition to the variety of world-wide contacts. 

As a morale stimulus and public service, the U.S. navy estab- 
lished amateur stations for the convenience of the wintering- 
over parties at Little America and other Antarctic bases. These 
stations were pressed into service to provide contacts with home 
through the courtesy of amateur relay stations which, in many 
instances, permitted the men to talk directly with their fami- 
lies. 

Robert W. Gunderson (W2JIO), himself blind, was awarded 
the 1955 Edison Radio Amateur award in recognition of his out- 
standing contributions in helping blind persons achieve security 
through employment in the electronics field. 

Hundreds of amateurs in California and Oregon, aided by 
others from nearby areas, hastily set up emergency communi- 
cations in midwinter of 1955-56 when floods devastated and 
paralyzed normal facilities. The annual June field day test sent 
approximately 10,000 operators into remote locations to set up 
communications under simulated emergency conditions. With 
power supplied by auxiliary generators, many stations were active 
for the entire 24-hr. period. 

The American Radio Relay league, national nonprofit associa- 
tion of amateur operators, co-operating with the US. air force, 
undertook a program designed to gather radio propagation in- 
formation supplied by amateurs during the International 
Geophysical Year, 1957-58. Observations of variations of radio 
conditions and other phenomena would be correlated and an- 
alyzed by a special league staff. Indicative of the assistance that 
amateurs could perform, clubs and groups were encouraged to set 
up special receiving installations to help track, by radio, the 
man-made satellites which would be launched during this period. 

(L. AK.) 


ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA FitMSs.—Development of Communications 
(From Telegraph to TV), 2nd ed. (1955); Story of Communications 
(1955). 


Radiology: see X-Ray Anp RapIoLocy. 
Railroad Accidents: sce Disasters. 


Railroads Railroads of the United States had a trying year 
* in 1956. Despite efforts toward greater efficiency 
and economy of operation, the net earnings of railroads fell be- 
low those of 1955, though they were appreciably better than in 
1954. A strike in the steel industry, which caused suspension for 
about five weeks in this important source of railway traffic, was 
an added handicap. 

From operations in 1956 the railroads! derived total revenues 
of $10,600,000,000, about $500,000,000 in excess of 1955 and 


1Railroads herein are those of class I, with revenues exceeding $3,000,000 
annually. These account for approximately 95% of total railway figures. 


$1,200,000,000 more than in 1954. However, operating expense’ 
increased more than revenues, as the result of higher wage and’ 
material costs. The result was a decline in the net amount left 
from revenues after paying operating expenses, taxes and inter-§ 
est charges on borrowed money (but before dividends), to $875,-' 
000,000 in 1956, compared with $927,000,000 in 1955 and 
$682,000,000 in 1954. 

Notwithstanding effects of the steel strike, 38,000,000 cars } 
of freight were loaded on railroads in 1956, compared with’ 
37,900,000 in 1955 and 33,900,000 in 1954. Freight volume# 
amounted to 1,500,000,000 tons, hauled for an average of 433 mi., 
making a total transportation performance of 650,000,000,000 
ton-mi. (1 ton hauled 1 mi.). The average revenue received from / 
this service was 1.4 cents per ton-mile. Passengers travelled ail 
total of 28,500,000,000 passenger-mi. (1 person moved 1 mi.), | 
with an average journey per passenger of 65 mi., at an average 
revenue to the railroads of 2.63 cents per mile. i 

Railroad mileage continued in 1956 to decline, reflecting the’) 
modern trend toward more intensive utilization of less trackage. : 
At the end of the year there were 211,000 mi. of first main track ‘ 
and 139,700 mi. of second and other main tracks, yard tracks and} 
sidings, for a total of 350,700 mi. of all tracks. Rolling stock 
included 1,800,000 freight cars of railroad ownership and 191,000 
privately owned cars, plus 21,000 caboose cars and 85,000 cars); 
used by railroads for their own work. Passenger train cars in- |) 
cluded 4,700 cars of the Pullman company (itself owned by the} 
railroads) plus 31,700 cars owned by railroads directly. Of these} 
latter, 17,100 were passenger-carrying cars and 14,600 units were } 
for mail, baggage and express. Motive power comprised 30,500 |) 
locomotives, consisting of 26,200 diesel-electric, 3,700 steam and jj 
600 electric and other types. During 1956 the railroads installed }) 
in service 1,400 new diesel-electric locomotives and ro all-electric } 
locomotives, 55,000 freight cars and 400 passenger train cars 
(including some self-propelled units). 

Approximately 1,044,000 persons were employed on the rail-% 
roads in 1956, with a total payroll of $5,300,000,000, averaging ™ 
$5,100 per employee. This average compared with $2,700 in) 
1945, which marked the end of World War II. Increased wage & 
demands from large groups of employees in 1955 were embodied | 
in new wage agreements effective Oct. 1 and Dec. 1, 1955, and | 
March 1, 1956, at a total annual cost to the railroads of $413,-) 
000,000. In addition, 73 classes of nonoperating employees sought 4 
and received a wage settlement granting an increase of 12.5 cents | 
per hour, effective Nov. 1, 1956, with additional increases of - 
7 cents per hour effective Nov. 1, 1957 and Nov. i, 1958, plus, 
a semiannual cost-of-living adjustment. The settlement was for. 
a three-year period. The 12.5 cents increase (if applied to all 
other employees) meant an annual increase of $316,000,000 in 
the railroad payroll, and the 7 cents per hour increases in 1957. 
and 1958, if similarly applied, would raise this to $670,000,000 
annually. 

As in other industries, the upward spiral in wages brought 
imperative need for increased revenues to meet the cost. In| 
March 1956 the Interstate Commerce commission authorized : 


ly 


general increase of 54% in freight rates. In April the commis- 
sion authorized increases of 5% in passenger fares and 74% in i 
Pullman accommodations. However, returns from these increases } 
proved inadequate to meet higher wage and material costs. Rail- } 
roads in the east and west in September filed a petition with | 
the Interstate Commerce commission asking for a general investi- 
gation of the level of freight rates and a further general increase | 
of 15% in freight rates, subject to specified exceptions and 

maxima. On Nov. 6, 1956, following the nonoperating employee | 
wage settlement, the eastern and western railroads filed a motion | 
for a 7% emergency freight rate increase. The southern roads | 
later joined in a similar request. The Interstate Commerce com | 


| 
| 
: 
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| mission on Dec. 17 authorized increases of 7% in the east and 
| 5% in the west, effective Dec. 28. 

Passenger service also was the subject of further important 
i moves. In recent years this service had shown deficits for the 
| railroads as a whole ranging between $650,000,000 and $700,000, - 
000 annually, according to methods of cost allocation prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce commission. The commission in 
) March scheduled an investigation into all phases of this deficit 
including its own rules for cost allocation. Meanwhile. several 
| large eastern railroads took drastic action in August by petition- 
i ing the commission for an increase of 45% in first-class railroad 
f fares. They were granted on Dec. 31 an interim increase of 5%, 
| with western railroads receiving the same increase. The same 
) railroads, joined by others in the east and west (but not the 
< south), also sought authorization for an increase of 5% in coach 
{ fares, which was granted on Dec. 31. At the same time, a nation- 
\wide increase of 7% in charges for Pullman accommodations 
\ was authorized. Several railroads were offering large numbers of 
passenger station properties for sale or lease. One of the rail- 
iroads (the Pennsylvania), meanwhile, was spending $2,000,000 
(to modernize its New York station ticket office, including use of 
t television to speed up ticket sales. 

__A great disappointment to the railroads was failure of the 
(congress to take any effective action in 1956 toward carrying 
(out recommendations of the Presidential Advisory Committee 
con Transport Policy and Organization. This committee, ap- 
{pointed by the president in 1954, with the secretary of commerce 
jas chairman and composed of cabinet officers and senior govern- 
iment officers, recommended 11 basic changes in transportation 
legislation and regulation. Hearings on bills to carry these recom- 
imendations into effect were held in 1956 in the house of repre- 
ssentatives, but no further legislative action was taken. 

Continuing a marked trend in recent years, 1956 witnessed 
additional changes in ownership and control of important rail- 
jway properties. A new management was installed on the Chicago 
and North Western railway by interests which earlier had been 
im control of the Minneapolis & St. Louis railway. New owner- 
ship gained a majority of seats on the board of directors of the 
\Monon (which in January became the formal name, instead of 
‘the nickname, of the Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville rail- 
nway). The Union Pacific railroad took steps to acquire by 


“exchange of stock the ownership of the 180-mi. Spokane Interna- 
J 


= 


‘tional. 

Merger possibilities announced as being under study during 
‘the year included unification of the Great Northern, the North- 
bern Pacific, the Spokane, Portland and Seattle and the Chicago, 
“Burlington & Quincy (including its subsidiaries, the Colorado 
and Southern and the Fort Worth and Denver). This would be 
ithe largest merger in many years, involving 27,000 mi. of railroad 
fm rg states and 2 Canadian provinces. Studies were also con- 
itinuing on possible consolidation of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Pacific and the Chicago and North Western, 
although the new management of the latter road indicated a dis- 
position to defer decision while carrying out improvement poli- 
scies. Another merger possibility under study concerned the Erie, 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western and the Delaware and 
Hudson railroads. Considerable progress already had been made 
in joint terminal operations of the two latter roads in New Jersey. 

Of great potential importance was the proposal for a 1958 
census of transportation recommended to the secretary of com- 


Dy congressional appropriation. The congress authorized a simi- 
lar census in 1948 but failed to appropriate money for it. 


“XPLORER,” a lightweight, low-slung train introduced to service on the New 
York Central railroad in June 1956. The train carried 392 coach passengers 
and was capable of a speed of 120 m.p.h. 


An important milestone was the announcement by the Great 
Northern railway in August of the end of approximately half a 
century of electrified operation of 73 mi. of railroad across the 
Cascade mountains, including the 7.79-mi. Cascade tunnel. Aided 
by a new tunnel ventilation system, diesel-electric locomotives 
took over this mileage. A similar event was replacement by diesel- 
electric operation of the former electrified operation between 
St. Louis, Mo., and Peoria, Ill., by the Ilinois-Missouri Terminal 
railway (formerly the Illinois Terminal Railroad company, re- 
cently sold to a group of large railroads). 

Progress continued at a rapid rate during the year on techni- 
cal advancement in the railway industry. Notable was the 
inauguration in regular service of a Talgo-type train on the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island and Pacific railroad and of a new lightweight 
train of tubular design on the Pennsylvania railroad. Two light- 
weight Aerotrains, owned by the builder, were operated experi- 
mentally in regular service on various roads. Several other types 
of lightweight trains were scheduled for early delivery and opera- 
tion, principally in the east. The Santa Fe placed in operation a 
new train made up entirely of high-level cars. 

After several years of pioneer operation of oil-burning gas- 
turbine locomotives in heavy freight service, the Union Pacific 
railroad ordered 15 new and larger units to supplement the exist- 
ing 25, and announced intention to buy 30 more such locomotives. 
A coal-burning gas-turbine locomotive, under design for several 
years by a group of railroads and coal interests, was to be con- 
structed in 1957. Work on design of an atomic-powered loco- 
motive was under way, either gas or steam propulsion being 
considered theoretically feasible; however, grave problems of 
biological shielding and other safety measures remained to be 
solved. 

Yards and terminals continued to receive major attention. Ra- 
dar and electronics were combined to provide automatic braking 
of cars moving into classification tracks, with television and 
photography teamed for automatic identification of cars entering 
yards. High-speed electronic machines convert punched cards 
into telegraphic records, and vice versa, for automatically and 
speedily receiving, assembling and forwarding reports on car 
movements. 

Railroads in 1956 spent more than $1,300,000,000 for these 
and other improvements to get more capacity, efficiency and 
economy from their plant and facilities. 

(See also INTERSTATE COMMERCE Commission.) (L. J. K.) 
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MONORAIL TEST TRAIN operating at Houston, Tex., in 1956 


Other Countries.—The year 1956 was notable for the deci- 
sion by three of the world’s most important railway administra- 
tions to turn over to diesel or straight electric traction. These 
countries were the U.S.S.R., the German Federal Republic and 
Great Britain; they followed the example set more than 20 years 
before by the United States. 

The causes for this change were the poor quality and high 
price of coal, the difficulty of obtaining labour to maintain steam 
locomotives and the fact that the diesel yielded greater avail- 
ability in any given period, as did the straight electric. 

A major event in Europe was the adoption of a two-class sys- 
tem for passengers from June 1956. 

Canada.—In Canada dieselization continued. On the Cana- 
dian National the Newfoundland district had been entirely diesel- 
ized. The famous International Limited had been turned over to 
diesel traction, and orders for new diesel units in 1956 exceeded 
$30,000,000. Double-deck automobile cars had been placed in 
service, as well as boxcars with aluminum roofs; in passenger 
service ‘“‘dinette”-type refreshment cars proved popular. 

Canadian Pacific developments included rapidly extending use 
of diesel traction, embracing the very successful Dayliner type 
of rail car, admirably suited to Canadian conditions; 29 such 
units operated in all provinces served by the Canadian Pacific. 
The Manitouwadge branch in Ontario was opened late in 1955 to 
assist mining developments. The Pacific Great Eastern railway’s 
southerly extension to north Vancouver was opened in 1956. 

Great Britain and Ireland.—The £1,200,000,000 moderniza- 
tion plan of British railways gained impetus in 1956 with diesel 
rail car units coming into operation in many areas. Meantime the 
fleet of diesel shunters in service had passed the soo mark, and 
4oo more had been ordered, in addition to 1,750 vehicles for diesel 
multiple-unit sets. Tests were made with a Deltic 3,300-h.p. 
single-unit diesel electric of English Electric design. 

Financial results of British railways for 1955 were disappoint- 
ing, receipts not greatly exceeding expenses, this being mainly 
because of the 1955 strike of locomotive men which cost the 
railways £12,000,000. Early in 1956 the British government an- 
nounced its intention of meeting capital requirements of national- 
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ized industries. 

In Northern Ireland, Ulster 
Transport railways incurred 
heavy deficits; the Great 
Northern closed its Banbridge 
line and in view of severe finan- 
cial losses was examining major 
closure schemes. In the Irish re- 
public, Céras Iompair Eireann 
(the Irish railway system) con- 
centrated on the turnover to 
diesel traction, both locomo- 
tives and rail cars, thereby of- 
fering major accelerations in 
comparison with 1939. 

Continental Euvrope.— 
French National railways con- 
centrated on electrification of 
heavy traffic lines in eastern 
France, leading to Strasbourg 
and Basle, together with routes 
into Switzerland via Vallorbe 
and Pontarlier; there were des- 
tined to be three different 
systems of electric traction be- 
tween Paris and Berne. About 
3,200 route-mi. in France were 
electrified. The 1955 financial deficit was very heavy. 

West German railway developments included major resignal- 
ling at Frankfurt, the reconstruction of the Rhine bridge at 
Mainz, the growing use of long welded rails and the rapid exten- 
sion of rail buses and electric-battery cars on branch lines. Many 
yard locomotives had been fitted with ultra-short-wave radio sets. 
East German railways reinstalled electric traction, dismantled 
in 1945-46. Belgian National railways continued conversion to 
electric traction, notably on the routes via Arlon and Virton to 
Luxembourg, where links would be made with French and Ger- 
man systems. Netherlands railways completed reconstruction of 
the Moerdijk bridge near Dordrecht, the longest railway bridge in 
the country. To provide greater flexibility and additional accom- 
modation, locomotive-hauled trains superseded some multiple- 
unit ones. 

Swiss Federal railways completed doubling the Lausanne- 
Berne artery, and progress was made with the doubling of the 
Ziirich-Chur line in Glarus, also the Olten-Biel section, carrying 
100 trains daily. Swiss railways remained among the most profit- 
able in Europe. Italian State railways, by electrifying to Palermo, 
provided an all-electric 1,466-mi. route with through cars from 
Paris except for the train ferry at Messina. Expenses considerably 
exceeded revenues in Italy, mainly because of the heavy cost of 
war damage reconstruction. 

Spanish National railway progress was outstanding; notable 
events were electrification from Leon to Busdongo, doubling of 
the Miranda-Alsasua international route, new railway construc- 
tion from Burgos toward Madrid and additional sections opened 
on the important new Zamora-Orense-LaCorufia line. Hungarian 
railways constructed a new station at Szolnok, and dual-gauge 
sleeping-car services were increased between Moscow and 
Vienna, Prague and Belgrade. 

In Norway the last and westernmost section of the Sorland 
line, Oslo-Stavanger, was converted to electric traction, and the 
Nordland line toward Bodo opened to Saltdal. Danish railways 
received additional diesel locomotives and installed a new design 
of passenger car. Sweden celebrated its railway centenary. In Fin- 
land diesel expresses were inaugurated between Turku and Hel- 
sinki. Russian railways accelerated main passenger services, but 


they were still below 1939 speeds, freight taking preference. In 
European Turkey new B-B type electric locomotives operated 
on the Sirkeci-Soguksu section of the state railways, electrified 
on the 50-cycle A.C. system. 

Asia.—Soviet railways provided a service over the trans- 
Siberian route of 5,800 mi. from Moscow to Vladivostok in 8 
days 6 hours, and a through service existed from Moscow to 
Peking via Harbin and Mukden, in spite of change of gauge. The 
| Tsining-Erhlien 215-mi. section of the Ulan-Bator line was 
| opened, using the Russian five-foot gauge, in 1956; break of gauge 
| occurred at Tsining, where the bogies under through sleeping cars 
were changed. Railway construction continued westward from 
| Lanchow; goo mi. in all were to be built in 1956. Australian-built 
| diesels were operating on the Kowloon-Canton line. 

Indian railways had adopted corridor stock and air condition- 
ing for the third class and were reducing the number of classes. 
The Eastern railway was divided to form a new southeastern 
| system; thus there existed seven large Indian railways. Pakistan 
_ extended diesel traction, as did Ceylon and Malaya, while Turkey 
| had 800 mi. of new line under construction and Saudi Arabia was 
extending its railway from Riyadh toward Mecca and Medina. 
| Japanese National railways completed electrification from Na- 
| goya to Kyoto, about 1,300 route-mi. out of 12,400 now having 

been electrified. 

Africa.—South African railways continued large-scale pro- 
grams to cope with ever-increasing traffic; doubling progressed 
between Durban and Ladysmith and also between Pretoria and 
Bloemfontein; electrification proceeded on many sections, in- 

| cluding that from Witbank to Kroonstad. Orders were placed 
| for 200 diesel locomotives, a new development for South Africa. 
Rhodesian developments included extensive improvements at 
| Bulawayo and further installations of centralized traffic control. 
New construction included the Bancroft line, but much more 
important was the inauguration in July of through working from 
Bulawayo to Lourengo Marques in Mozambique. 

East African railways opened the 208-mi. Western Uganda 
|| extension from Kampala to Kasese in August. The Bas-Congo- 
Katanga railway celebrated its soth anniversary and the Upper- 
| Congo-Lakes railway was regauged from 1 m. to 3 ft. 6 in.; in 
| August these railways were linked by the opening of the Kamina- 
| Kabalo section, thus forming an important trans-African link of 
uniform gauge. Gold Coast railways inaugurated a new line from 
'. Achiasi to Kotoku on the Accra-Kumasi route. 

South America.—Large-scale improvement of the Brazilian 
|) railways had been undertaken thanks to a loan from the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington to finance new equipment. Financial 
| deficits of many operating companies continued grievous. The 
\\ Central Brazil railway received new electric and diesel units as 
|) well as 2,000 steel freight cars. Argentina was steadily replacing 
|, steam traction by diesel units, some imported from Hungary and 
| the Netherlands; Japanese-built coaches entered service on the 
‘Sarmiento railway. Financial results and physical equipment 
) were described in a ministry report as being in a parlous con- 
(dition, with urgent need for rehabilitation. New oil-fired 2-8-0 
«steam power was delivered to the Peruvian corporation for its 
{ three-foot gauge Trujillo section with very heavy grades. New 
hmileage was being completed in Ecuador from Quito to San 
Lorenzo, near the Colombian frontier (232 mi.). 

In Colombia the 70-mi. Dorada railway had been sold to the 
‘government, and in Chile the Taltal railway was sold to local 
{ Santiago interests. 

|. Australasia.—Victorian railways inaugurated main-line elec- 
 ttrification of the Gippsland section to Traralgon, 972 mi. from 
)) Melbourne, in March 1956, marking a major phase in the os 
<009,000 modernization scheme known as Operation “Phoenix. 
it The major level-crossing elimination program continued, and new 
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Daylight accelerated express service between the state capitals 
of Sydney and Melbourne also commenced in March. New South 
Wales railways suffered from disastrous floods, causing serious 
financial losses. 

Western Australian railways installed a centralized traffic con- 
trol system near Perth and received 24 new 2-8-2 British-built 
steam locomotives (3 ft. 6 in. gauge). (CLES RESS) 


( eee BRITANNICA Fitms.—Development of Transportation 
1931). 


Rainfall: see Mrrrorotocy. 

Raisins: see Fruir. 

Rapid Transit: sce Ursan Transportation, U.S. 

Rates of Exchange: sce ExcHANcE ContRoL AND EXCHANGE 
RATES. 

Rayon and Other Synthetic Fibres: see Texte Invus- 
TRY. 

Reclamation: sce Forests; IrRrtGATION; Sort CONSERVATION. 


Red Cross United States.—The year 1956 was the 75th 
* anniversary of the American Red Cross. From 
its founding in 1881, the American Red Cross had served in ap- 
proximately 6,000 disasters and expended more than $230,000,- 
coo contributed by the people of the U.S. to aid those in distress. 
In 1955, when heavy hurricane rains caused great destruction 
in six eastern states, tens of thousands of volunteer workers 
began to help, guided and aided by 850 disaster workers from 
all over the nation. Since the cost of assistance from the Red 
Cross needed by individuals, families and small businesses could 
not be met by funds on hand, a special disaster appeal for $10,- 
000,000 was made, which was oversubscribed in two weeks with 
a great outpouring of aid not only from within the country but 
from other countries—from governments, Red Cross societies 
and citizens. The contributions reached $16,000,000 and the cost 
was $18,000,000. Fifteen thousand families were helped to be- 
come again self-supporting. 

At Christmas 1955, thousands of families were driven from 
their homes by violent floods in the far west. Expenditures to- 
talled more than $8,000,000. During 1955, Red Cross assistance 
was also given in nearly 300 other disasters, and the more than 
$30,000,000 spent in assisting disaster victims made the year 
the costliest in Red Cross history. 

Assistance to men and women in active military service, the 
veterans of several wars and their families cost more than 40% 
of the organization’s annual budget. Each month during the year, 
home service in local chapters served 109,000 servicemen and 
their dependents and 38,000 veterans and their dependents. Each 
month, 12,200 members of the armed forces in 224 military hos- 
pitals in the U.S. and overseas were served by paid staff and 
17,000 volunteers. On military installations in the U.S. and 
abroad, paid staff and 6,600 volunteers served 90,000 members 
of the armed forces monthly. Five clubmobile units in Korea and 
five community centres in the European area provided recrea- 
tional activities for 112,400 military personnel each month. 

Red Cross staff members serving in 70 Veterans administration 
offices each month assisted 14,000 families of veterans and sur- 
viving dependents with their applications for government bene- 
fits. In 176 Veterans administration hospitals 17,000 volunteers 
gave a total of nearly 2,000,000 hours serving patients. 

The Red Cross blood program, collecting annually 2,000,000 
bottles of blood through its 49 regional programs, was the largest 
single co-ordinated blood-collecting program in the world. A 
total of 3,900 hospitals throughout the nation were provided 
with blood during 1955. 

From July 1955 through June 1956, 852,100 certificates were 
issued in farst aid, 1,348,300 in water safety and 216,800 in 
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home nursing. About 2,500,000 additional persons were reached 
through group instruction meetings on health and safety, and 
first-aid facilities were provided for 8,200 public events. A net- 
work of 19,000 emergency highway first-aid stations, mobile 
units and detachments was in operation. Approximately 24,000 
volunteers took special training for their work in chapters, 
hospitals, institutions and other agencies; 48,500 nurses were en- 
rolled for work in disaster and in other Red Cross and commu- 
nity programs; and trained volunteers served in 6,850 hospitals, 
including 150 civilian mental hospitals, and nearly 3,000 agen- 
cies and organizations. A total of more than 500,000 volunteers 
were actively engaged each month in Red Cross work as leaders, 
instructors, fund campaign solicitors and in the ten service pro- 
grams. 

The American Red Cross assisted 16 other countries following 
disasters. Red Cross and government officials from 39 countries 
had an opportunity to visit with the American Red Cross and 
study methods and sources. 

Students enrolled in the Junior Red Cross in 74,000 elementary 
and secondary schools aided child disaster victims in other coun- 
tries. They also filled more than 400,000 gift boxes for shipment 
to children of other lands, made and filled 350 school chests (in- 
cluding educational, health and recreational supplies) and ex- 
changed art work, correspondence and music albums as part of 
their program of building good will. (Ca Ihe, 1B.) 

International.—Of the approximately $35,000,000 expended 
by or through the Red Cross during 1956 for assistance to victims 
of calamities caused by nature and for aid to refugees, inter- 
national relief amounted to $8,000,000. Of this $3,500,000 repre- 
sented agricultural products donated by the United States gov- 
ernment through the League of Red Cross societies for flood 
sufferers in Hungary. The balance, gifts from national Red Cross 
societies, went to victims of floods in India, Pakistan, Yugo- 
slavia, Lebanon, Turkey, Korea, Iran, Burma and the United 
States; earthquakes in Afghanistan and Greece; an explosion in 
Colombia; to Arab refugees in the near east; refugees in Ger- 
many and sufferers from the exceptional winter cold in Italy and 
France. 

During May 1956, the International Committee of the Red 
Cross held a meeting in Geneva, Switz., of jurists, military ex- 
perts and specialists on civil defense of 13 national Red Cross 
societies to draft a code of rules reaffirming the principle of re- 


ROSETTE OF CANOES formed during a canoeing class at an aquatic school at 
Brevard, N.C., operated in 1956 by the American Red Cross 
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spect due civilian populations in the event of armed conflict. 
This proposed code was to be submitted to the roth Interna- 
tional Red Cross conference, which would include delegates from 
all Red Cross and Red Crescent societies and all governments 
signatory to the Geneva conventions; it was scheduled to meet 
in New Delhi, India, Jan. 21-Feb. 5, 1957. 

In July 1956, the International Red Cross announced that 
through its good offices 100,000 persons had been reunited with 
their families since the end of World War II. Because of relaxed 
controls, these reunions were being speeded up. 

During the year the League of Red Cross societies enrolled 
its 75th member, the Red Cross society of the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea. In process of formation were Red Cross 
or Red Crescent societies in Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Sudan, 
Libya, Liberia, Tunisia and Morocco. 

Junior Red Cross training centres, attended by more than 300 
members and leaders from 30 countries, were held in Great Brit- 
ain, the Netherlands, Italy and the United States. Technical as- 
sistance missions in Junior Red Cross organization were sent by 
the League of Red Cross societies to Lebanon, Thailand, Burma, 
Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, the Philippines, Australia and New 
Zealand. (See also REFUGEES. ) (H. W. De.) 


Reforestation: see Forests. 
Reformed Church: see PresByTERIAN CHURCH. 


Refugees The influx of Hungarian refugees into Austria in 
* Nov. and Dec. 1956, consequent upon the politi- 
cal upheaval and military repressions in Hungary which began 
on Oct. 23, constituted one of the largest refugee movements in 
Europe since World War JI. By Dec. 9, 1956, more than 130,000 
refugees had entered Austria. The flow was continuing at the 
rate of approximately 2,500 a day. While some effort on the part 
of the Hungarian and Soviet military to prevent the refugees 
from leaving Hungary was apparent, the controls at the border 
were obviously ineffective and at times appeared to be either 
half-hearted or poorly organized. 

Austria was ill-prepared to receive, house and feed such large 
numbers suddenly seeking asylum with little more than the 
clothes on their backs. Already the host for approximately 30,000 
refugees from eastern European countries and 150,000 Volks- 
deutsche who had arrived at the end of the war and had not 
acquired Austrian citizenship, Austria had earlier in the year 
granted asylum to increasing numbers of refugees from Yugo- 
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slavia. The flow of refugees from Yugoslavia in earlier years had 
| been in manageable proportions. From the spring of 1956 to 

December the numbers increased from 400 to 1,000 monthly. 
) Another 1,000 refugees from Yugoslavia were entering Italy 
monthly by way of Trieste in the fall of the year. All available 
; camp facilities in both countries were overcrowded before the 
| flight of Hungarian refugees into Austria began in November. 
On Nov. 5, 1956, Austria appealed to the governments of the 
\western world for assistance through the Office of the United 
} Nations High Commissioner for Refugees and the Intergovern- 
imental Committee for European Migration. These governmental 
| bodies, the United States Escapee program and the voluntary 
agencies had previously been assisting to secure the emigration 
cof refugees from Austria and to integrate those who could not 
(qualify for emigration in the Austrian economy. Appeals were 
jimmediately sent to the governments of western Europe and of 
overseas immigration countries to receive the refugees either 
{permanently or in temporary asylum. Former army barracks and 
other installations, hastily opened to house the refugees, were 
'jsoon overcrowded and more than one-third of the refugees had 
to be placed in small hotels and private homes. The response of 
‘the governments and of the people in the various countries was 
jspontaneous and generous, although never quite adequate to meet 
“\the needs of the numbers involved. 
| The offers of secondary asylum, made by individual European 
governments in terms of a few thousands initially, were soon 
‘raised to tens of thousands and totalled more than 80,000 by 
yearly December. Some neighbouring governments sent trains and 
Hibuses into Austria to collect the refugees as they came over 
ithe border. Food, clothing and medicines were contributed along 
nwith cots, mess kits, soap and sanitary supplies. The Interna- 
|itional Committee of the Red Cross and the League of Red Cross 
isocieties shared the task of receiving and distributing the sup- 
pplies furnished; the International Committee of the Red Cross 
‘assumed responsibility for distribution inside Hungary and the 
[League of Red Cross societies for distribution to the refugees 
fin Austria. 
| The Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 
tessisted by the United States Escapee program and the voluntary 
agencies registered the refugees on arrival, assembled them for 
)departure to other countries and organized trains and air flights. 
iby the first week in December the number of refugees leaving 
‘Sustria daily about matched the influx. More than 50,000 had 
Geen moved to other countries: 3,000 to Belgium, 2,000 to 
)anada, 1,000 to Denmark, 6,500 to France, 7,600 to Germany, 
b2.000 to the Netherlands, 2,700 to Italy, 3,000 to Sweden, 9,300 
to Switzerland, 9,600 to the United Kingdom and 3,000 to the 
)Jaited States. 

As the capacities for absorbing refugees in the European asy- 
um countries were nearing exhaustion, the movement of refugees 
toverseas began in early December. The United States offered to 
receive 21,500, Australia 5,000 and Canada planned to accept 
jupproximately 6,500 by Dec. 31, 1956, although no quota of ad- 
missions was established. 
| The Latin-American countries also offered to receive approxi- 
\nately 10,000. Helpful as those offers were, more than 70,000 
)sefugees remained in Austria in mid-December as a heavy burden 
on the Austrian economy. 

During the year the governments of Spain and of the Union 
if South Africa joined the Intergovernmental Committee for 
european Migration, thus raising its membership to 27 govern- 
‘nents. The organization was engaged in moving migrants and 
“efugees out of the overcrowded countries of Europe who would 
cot otherwise be moved. The committee moved more than 135,- 
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REFUGEES FROM NORTH VIETNAM being carried by native boat along a 
canal near Cai-San, South Vietnam. On the banks may be seen new straw- 
thatched houses built, largely with U.S. funds, as part of a refugee resettlement 
project in 1956 


from Austria, Italy proved to be the largest country of emigration 
and Australia the country which received the largest number of 
migrants, more than 40% of the total moved under the auspices 
of the migration committee. 

The Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees, organized 
in 1950 by the United Nations, has the responsibility for pro- 
viding legal protection for refugees and for seeking permanent 
solutions of refugee problems by assisting governments and vol- 
untary agencies to facilitate the voluntary repatriation of refu- 
gees or their assimilation in countries of asylum. During 1956 
the office continued to administer the United Nations Refugee 
fund established by actions of the assembly in 1953 and applied 
more than $2,500,000 contributed by governments in 1956 to 
projects aimed at the establishment of refugees in agriculture 
and in small trades, businesses and professions. Housing projects 
were initiated in Austria, Germany and Greece and vocational 
training was supplied. Refugee students were assisted to com- 
plete their studies. 

The United States Escapee program, initiated in 1952, was 
concerned primarily with the more recent arrivals among the 
refugees from the eastern European countries and Yugoslavia. 
The numbers of such refugees increased substantially during the 
year. They were provided with food, clothing and medical care 
in supplement to the basic care provided by the countries of 
asylum. Emphasis was placed on securing the emigration of the 
refugees to overseas countries of resettlement in order to relieve 
the countries of first asylum of the burden of continuing care 
for the refugees. About 24,500 refugees remained under assist- 
ance by the escapee program on Oct. 31 and more than 33,500 
had been resettled overseas by that date. 

German refugees from the east zone of Germany continued to 
enter west Berlin at the rate of 2,000 weekly during the year. 
After examination and the grant of refugee status they were 
flown to western Germany. The high level of economic activity 
in the German Federal Republic greatly facilitated their absorp- 
tion in the German communities, although the problem of hous- 
ing persisted. In spite of increased building programs more than 
300,000 remained in camps in west Germany. 

Toward the end of the year there were reports of the depar- 
ture under pressure from Egypt of British and French nationals 
and of Jews whose nationality status appeared to be uncertain. 
The large majority were reported to be stateless. No dependable 
figures of the numbers involved became available, although esti- 
mates of 50,000 to 100,000 were made. This development was an 
aftermath of the Suez canal crisis. Practically all the persons 
affected had been permanently resident in Egypt. 

(See also IMMIGRATION, EMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
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Unitep NATIONS.) 


BrpLiocRAPHY.—George L. Warren, “Financing the Continuing Move- 
ment of Migrants from Europe,” Department of State Bulletin, vol. xxxiv, 
no. 884 (June 4, 1956); Report of United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees to the General Assembly, United Nations documents A/3123/Rev. 
1, A/3123/Add. 1 and A/3123/Add. 2 (1956); Jacques Vernant, The 
Refugee in the Post-War World (London, 1953). (G. L. W.) 


Relay Racing: sce TRACK AND FIELD Sports. 

Relief: see Community CuEesT-UNITED FUND; RED Cross; So- 
CIAL Security. See also the articles on the various states of the 
United States and the provinces of Canada. 


oo An outstanding event of the year 1956 was the cul- 
Religion. mination of the sixth Buddhist world council, which 
began in May 1954. The crowning episode was the celebration, 
in May 1956, of the 2,500th anniversary of the Buddha’s attain- 
ment of nirvana. The council continued with plans for the revi- 
sion of the texts of the sacred Buddhist books. Its centre was a 
man-made cave, seating soo monks and 10,000 others on the out- 
skirts of Rangoon, Burma, modelled after the cave in Bihar, 
India, where the first Buddhist council was said to have con- 
vened 2,499 years earlier. The plans, promotion and program 
were in the hands of the clergy of the Hinayana branch of the 
faith with the cordial support of the Burmese government, in 
Burma, Ceylon, Thailand, Cambodia and Laos, but there were as 
well friendly visitors from China and Japan. The (Communist) 
People’s Republic of China went to special pains to express its 
sympathetic interest. The program consisted chiefly of the reci- 
tation by monks from memory of the entire and voluminous 
body of Buddhist scriptures. Part of the revival of Buddhism was 
seen in sending missionaries, some to the nearby hill tribes of 
Burma and others to as distant a country as Germany. Buddhist 
monks were active in the elections in Ceylon and were responsi- 
ble for one of the policies of the new government which came into 
power in 1956, to curb what Buddhists deemed the special privi- 
leges to Christians long granted by the British regime. 

A Hindu revival continued in India, but was promoted only by 
a vigorous minority. Officially the government of India was neu- 
tral religiously and was frankly secular. 

The resurgence of Islam mounted, particularly in Indonesia, 
where it took political aspects, and it marked a phase of mounting 
Arab nationalism in the middle east. Pakistan was officially de- 
clared to be a Moslem state, in view of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Moslems in its population. 

The Eastern Christian churches presented a varied picture. 
In Egypt the Coptic Church displayed an awakening, a movement 
which had been in progress for several years; and the sister 
church in Ethiopia continued the revival which had marked 
its course since the end of the Italian occupation and the 
re-establishment of the native dynasty. Repercussions of the 
destruction of Greek Orthodox churches in Istanbul by Turkish 
rioters in Sept. 1955 continued. The agitation for enosis, or 
union with Greece, which rendered Cyprus a centre of turmoil, 
had a leader in Makarios, the archbishop of the Orthodox Church 
of Cyprus. Since in the middle east nationality and religion 
tended to coalesce, the Greek majority in Cyprus and its aspira- 
tions were closely identified with the Orthodox Church, and 
spokesmen for that church in Greece were emphatic in their cen- 
sure of British measures in Cyprus. Makarios, as the head of 
the Greek community, was so pronounced in his insistence on 
enosis that the British rulers exiled him to the island of Seychelles 
in the Indian ocean. 

Communist regimes took an ambivalent attitude toward re- 
ligion, especially toward Christianity. On the one hand, the Polish 
government intensified its efforts to bring the Catholic Church 
to heel and to encourage what it adjudged to be the “progressive” 
elements in the clergy. In China the People’s Republic stepped 
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CITED FOR ARCHITECTURAL EXCELLENCE, the Christ Evangelical Lutheran | 


church, Minneapolis, Minn., was first choice among 18 in the U.S. named by 
the National Council of Churches in 1956. It was designed by Eliel Saarinen 
and built in 1949 


up its measures to constrain the Catholics to break with Rome 
and form an independent church, and persecuted some of the 
clergy who declined to conform. On the other hand, the U.S.S.R. 
permitted the building of Orthodox churches, facilitated the visits 
of western churchmen to the Soviet Union, allowed Russian 
Christians to pay return visits to the churches of the west and 


gave consent to the Armenians to elect a head of their commun- 
ion. Especially notable were deputations to the U.S.S.R. from ¥ 


U.S. Protestants, visits of Anglicans from England, a deputa- 
tion of Russian Baptists to the Baptists of the United States 
and a delegation representing the major Russian confessions 
to the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
The People’s Republic of China not only took a friendly attitude 
toward the sixth Buddhist worid council but also permitted a 
small number of Protestant churchmen to attend meetings of 
their fellow Christians in western Europe in the summer of 
1956. 

The Hungarian government gave every facility to the meeting 


of the central committee of the World Council of Churches near | 


Budapest, and the Czechoslovak government permitted the World 
Alliance of the Reformed Churches to convene in Prague. The 
Hungarian government cleared the Lutheran Bishop Lajos Ordass 
of the charges under which he was imprisoned in 1948. 

A revival continued in the influence of the Catholic Church 
in parts of western Europe. In Argentina the Catholic Church 
was beginning to recover from the blows dealt it by Juan Perén, 
and in Brazil it was registering gains among the intelligentsia 
and was active in rural aid and reconstruction in drought-stricken 
districts and among migrants from the affected areas. In his 
Christmas message of 1955, Pope Pius XII made a plea for peace 


in which he urged nations to agree not to employ atomic or nu- » 


clear weapons in mass destruction or to explode them in tests . 


or as threats. 
The ‘‘Tell Scotland Mission,” a Protestant effort to win the 


unchurched, was making progress. It had been projected for two 
years or more and enrolled laity as well as clergy in an effort 
to reach individuals one by one or in families, without spectacu- 
lar meetings. 

The Kirchentag, an assembly of German Protestants, met in 
Frankfurt and attracted tens of thousands, not only from west 
_ Germany, but also from east Germany; there were also non- 
German visitors. Y 
The United States witnessed steps toward church union. De- 
| cisive measures were taken by the Evangelical and Reformed 
} Church and the General Council of the Congregational and Chris- 
_ tian Churches to bring to consummation the long-negotiated 
_ merger of the two bodies into the United Church of Christ. It 
. _ seemed likely that the union of the Presbyterian Church in the 
} U.S.A. and the United Presbyterian Church would be effected; 
however, the (southern) Presbyterian Church in the U.S. had so 
far held aloof. Actions were also taken which seemed to make 
_ certain the union of the American Lutheran church and the 
_ Evangelical Lutheran Church, with the probability that the 
| United Evangelical Lutheran Church would accede. 

In the United States the Eastern Orthodox Church continued 

its growth, erected new buildings, advanced in its training 
_ of clergy and obtained formal recognition from several state leg- 
} islatures as a distinct branch of Christianity. 
Membership in religious bodies in the United States and at- 
) tendance at religious services were still on the upward curve 
which had characterized them for a number of years. Voluntary 
giving to religious enterprises reached new heights, and there 
was increased construction of churches and organization of new 
. congregations, especially in the suburbs of rapidly growing cities. 
(See also CHRISTIAN UNITY; CHURCH MEMBERSHIP; MIs- 
} stons, ForEIGN [ReEticiIous]; also under separate denomina- 
| tions.) (K. S. L.) 


| ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Major Religions of the World 
| (Development and Rituals) (1954). 


| Religious Denominations: see CHurcH MEMBERSHIP. 


7 < Protestant and Orthodox.—The 
| Religious Education. spirit of self-determination which 
|, accompanied the process by which colonies with at least one 
| quarter of the world’s population became self-governing nations 
/ after World War II hastened the development of indigenous 
|| Christian education programs in the lands of the so-called 
| “younger” churches. During 1955 and 1956, in addition to the 
), development of indigenous Sunday school curriculum materials 
which had already taken place in Japan, the Philippines and 
Latin America, a similar process was taking place in several parts 
of Asia and Africa. 

In India, 11 of the major Protestant and Orthodox churches 
‘sent official delegates to an All India Curriculum conference 
iin Nov. 1955 at Jabalpur, and again in Nov. 1956, to share in 
the co-operative planning of curriculum materials for the 
k churches of India. The delegates decided that two kinds of cur- 
hriculum materials were necessary, one for the larger Sunday 
|i schools and one for the villages. The lesson outlines were put 
\into the hands of writers, and it was hoped that the first books 
would be published by the end of 1957. Ass 
In Africa, following four general conferences on Christian 
k education, to which 17 national Christian bodies in Africa sent 
delegates early in 1956, it was agreed by 13 of the countries in- 
\ volved south of the Sahara to work together in planning an indig- 
Jtenous Sunday school curriculum for Africa. The planning 
DE scerice for this curriculum was held Aug. 7-31, 1956, in 
{the Belgian Congo. 
In the near east, following preliminary conferences in Cairo, 
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Egy., and Beirut, Lebanon, in the autumn of 1955, the Protestant 
and Orthodox churches in that area made plans to develop in- 
digenous Sunday school curriculum materials. Alice L. Goddard, 
director of children’s work for the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., was invited to spend several 
months in the near east, starting Nov. 1, 1956, to make a survey 
of the Christian education program of the churches in that area 
and to serve as a consultant at the Near East Curriculum con- 
ference which was to be held near Alexandria, Egy., early in 
1957. 

More than so key leaders in the field of Christian education 
in Europe met June 9-13, 1956, at Amsterdam, Neth., at a 
study conference sponsored by the World Council of Christian 
Education. A conference of German-speaking workers was held 
near Munich, Ger., in Feb. 1956, and a similar conference for 
workers from the Latin countries of Europe was planned for 
early in 1957. 

Ten countries in Latin America sent delegates to the 3rd as- 
sembly of the Latin American Youth organizations, which was 
held in Colombia in Dec. 1956. A Pan American consultation 
was held in the same city immediately following the conference. 
Under the auspices of the youth departments of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and the World Council of Christian Education, a 
team of youth leaders, representing five continents, was to travel 
through several countries in Latin America to hold institutes for 
youth workers in the early part of 1957. NGGra) 

Roman Catholic.—In 1956 the full-time teaching staffs of all 
Roman Catholic educational institutions in the United States 
increased by 4,142 members or 3.1% to a record total of 135,- 
406, comprising 8,995 priests, 4,168 brothers, 906 scholastics, 
93,518 sisters and 27,819 lay teachers. There were 2,912 more 
lay teachers, an increase of 11.7% over 1955. 

The 12,710 separate Roman Catholic educational institutions 
included 98 diocesan seminaries, 407 religious community semi- 
naries or novitiates and scholasticates, 254 colleges and universi- 
ties, 1,546 diocesan and parish high schools, 837 private high 
schools, 9,051 parish elementary schools and 517 private ele- 
mentary schools. There were also 143 protective institutions 
caring for 15,275 youths. 

New educational institutions included 20 diocesan and 22 re- 
ligious community seminaries. 

Enrolments in 1956 in the 254 Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties totalled 241,709, an increase of 10% or 22,003 over the pre- 
ceding year. 

The number of full-time pupils in Catholic elementary and 
high schools increased by 227,977 during the year. The 1,546 
parish and diocesan high schools reported 413,780 pupils, an 
increase of 15,588 over 1955. The 837 private high schools with 
258,519 pupils reported an increase of 17,104 over the 1955 
total. Pupils in 9,051 parish elementary schools numbered 3,451,- 
785 or 198,177 more than a year before, while students in the 
517 private elementary schools totalled 92,183. 

The further progress of religious instruction to children under 
released time was evident in the 1956 reports of 2,295,902 public- 
school children attending 46,084 special religious classes or 
schools, representing respectively a year’s increase of 191,272 
pupils and 5,941 classes. 

Approximately 11,000 delegates and visitors attended the ses- 
sions of the 53rd annual convention of the National Catholic 
Educational association which took place in St. Louis, Mo., 
April 3-6, 1956. (Gia LAE.) 

Jewish.—The Jewish world focused its attention during 1956 
upon Russian Jewry which was contacted directly for the first 
time since the Bolshevik Revolution. Following the new Soviet 
policy of encouraging visitors from other countries, the Ameri- 
can rabbinate was invited by the chief rabbi of Moscow to visit 
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Jewish communities in the U.S.S.R. 

The reports of two rabbinic delegations as well as other visi- 
tors agreed that Jewish religious life in the. Soviet Union was 
at its lowest ebb and was in danger of fading out altogether. After 
4o years of neglect of religious education, there were hardly any 
young people equipped to practise Judaism even if they were so 
inclined. 

The same reports indicated that while all religious denomina- 
tions had suffered since the Revolution, the Jewish community 
fared the worst. In addition to the prohibition of teaching re- 
ligion to children, the Stalinist era was marked, in its later 
stages, by outright hostility to Jewry and to Hebrew culture. 
Indeed, following World War II, the Stalin regime pursued a 
policy of anti-Semitism which led to the banishment and elimi- 
nation of outstanding Jewish writers and scholars, some of them 
faithful Communists. 

After the 20th Communist party congress and the denunciation 
of Joseph Stalin, there were signs of changes for the better. 
A number of Jewish writers and intellectuals, both living and 
dead, were rehabilitated and the tight “iron curtain” over Jewish 
life was lifted. Promises also were made to renew some Jewish 
cultural activities, including the publication of prayer books and 
the opening of a rabbinical seminary. 

The year also witnessed considerable stirrings and develop- 
ments in religious education in Jewish communities of Europe, 
North Africa and Latin America, through the co-operation of the 
department of education and culture of the Jewish agency and 
the Joint Distribution committee. 

In the United States, a number of studies were conducted by 
national and local organizations to find ways and means for im- 
proving the curriculum of Jewish schools which had made prog- 
ress in recent years in enrolment but not in content and achieve- 
ment. Jewish educational circles were also grappling with the 
problem of teacher shortages. The American Association for 
Jewish Education convened a national conference in the fall to 
consider the problem, which had become critical in some com- 
munities. (SMBs) 
Representatives, House of: sce Evections, U.S.; Unrrep 
STATES CONGRESS. 

Republican Party: sce Potiricat Parties, USS. 
Research Libraries, Association of: see SociETIES AND 
AssociaATIONs, U.S. 
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Respiratory Diseases. Syres'sctnreaus of intuenan oe 
* spread outbreaks of influenza oc- 

curred during the winter season of 1955-56. However, some 
reports of 1955 epidemics appeared during 1956. P. J. Wormald 
and coworkers reported the results of testis of the blood of 504 
patients with X-ray evidence of pneumonia during 1954 and 1955 
in Cambridge, in Luton and in Dunstable, Eng. Diagnostic rises 
in titre of antibodies for influenza B were found in 7%, and for 
influenza A in 2% of these patients. In another study by B. E. 
Andrews and others, similar tests were done on bloods collected 
from 1,001 volunteers in ten royal air force stations in England 
during Dec. 1954 and again from 711 of the same volunteers in 
March 1955. Evidence of influenza B infection was found in 19%. 
Sir Macfarlane Burnet, Melbourne, Austr., considers the in- 
fluenza virus particle to be a loosely organized unit in which 
there is a surface membrane that is derived largely from the 
host cell but which owes its specific qualities to a regular re- 
inforcement with virus protein. This membrane encloses a vari- 
able number of genetic determinants which, he feels, must be 
ribose nucleic acid-protein structures, and a proportion of ad- 
ventitious material from host cytoplasm. This indeterminate 
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structure he considers to be consistent with the known proper- 
ties of the influenza virus, in contrast with those of the poliomye- 
litis or tobacco mosaic viruses which have organized aggregates 
of genetic determinants of standard size. 

A study of active immunization with influenza A and B viruses 
in 614 infants and children was reported by M. M. Glazier and 
coworkers. They observed systemic reactions from one or more 
injections of the vaccines in 22.8% of the children; these were 
severe in 9.2%. The reactions were not related to allergy, sex 
or body type, but they were more frequent and more severe in 
the young, even when the same dose per kilogram of body weight 
was given. Also, the reactions varied with the size of the dose 
at all ages. The antibody response was the same in those who 
did and in those who did not have reactions. Even the smallest 
dose produced a good antibody response. They concluded that 
primary vaccination is fairly effective with a single injection 


of 0.1 c.c. given into the skin or 0.2 ¢.c. given under the skin. 


The antibody response was greater and more rapid when two 
doses were given a week apart. A booster dose, either of 0.1 C.c. 
or 1.0 c.c., given three to seven months later, resulted in a similar 
favourable rise in antibody titre. The elevated titres in the vac- 
cinated children persisted for 12 to 18 months. No tests were 
done, however, to determine whether the antibodies engendered 
were active against recent strains. 

"Adenovirus Group" and Upper Respiratory Infections.— 
Most of the specific types of adenoidal, pharyngeal, conjunctival 
and respiratory infection viruses were definitely shown to be 
implicated in certain types of infections, including the acute un- 
differentiated respiratory infections, ARD, of military recruits; 
certain nonbacterial types of exudative pharyngitis and tonsil- 
litis; certain types of nonbacterial conjunctivitis and other ill- 
nesses in which conjunctivitis is part of a respiratory or more 
generalized infection. Herpangina, a form of sore throat com- 
monly found in young children, and pleurodynia, or “devil’s 
grippe,” had already been identified as caused by various Cox- 
sackie viruses. 

These viruses have the following known characteristics: (1) 
They produce acute infection of respiratory and ocular mucous 
membranes with associated involvement of the regional lymph 
glands. Virus has frequently been isolated from adenoid or 
tonsillar tissues from persons without clinical signs of acute ill- 
ness. (2) The viruses multiply readily in tissue cultures of certain 
types of human and simian cells with the production of increased 
acid and with the production of distinctive changes in the struc- 
ture and appearance of the cells. As shown by electron micro- 
graphs, the nuclei of virus-infected cells may contain symmetrical 
arrays of viruslike particles. (3) All viruses of this group share 
a common antigen which can be demonstrated by a specific 
serological (complement-fixation) test. (4) The individual types 
are demonstrated by neutralizing the cell-degenerating (cyto- 
pathic) effect of the viruses by means of type-specific antiserums 
in tissue cultures. (5) No strain of this group had, as yet, 
produced manifest illness in any of the commonly used laboratory 
animals. j 

The same type of adenovirus was also identified as the cause 
of an epidemic of keratoconjunctivitis (formerly known as ship- 
yard conjunctivitis) that had previously been reported in On- 
trio, Can., in 1951 and was again seen in the area of Toronto 
in the winter of 1954-55. Strains of this virus were isolated from 
seven of the patients during the latter outbreak; this was done 
in tissue cultures of HeLa cells or of monkey-kidney cells. H. L. 
Ormsby and coworkers also were able to reproduce the disease 
in a human volunteer after the virus had been passaged four 
times in tissue culture. Convalescent serums from four patients 
with epidemic keratoconjunctivitis taken during the IQ5I epi- 
demic in Windsor, Ont., had antibodies for another type of 
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denovirus that had been isolated by E. Jawetz and his coworkers 
jin California in 1955 from a seaman with a similar disease that 
ad come from the orient. The latter workers presented evidence 
indicating that one of the viruses which they isolated was as- 
sociated with typical cases of epidemic keratoconjunctivitis dur- 
re 1951-55 in several localities in North America. This strain 
ywas distinct from types 1 to 7 and was subsequently classified 
as type 8. However, the same workers also were able to isolate 
itype 6 adenoviruses from two patients with conjunctivitis, as- 
ysociated with mild systemic and respiratory symptoms. They 
| Iso described five cases illustrating infections with viruses of 
jtypes 2, 3, 6, 7 and 8. These illnesses ranged from simple con- 
junctivitis, involving only one eye and without fever or re- 
piratory symptoms, to a severe influenzalike systemic disease 
(necessitating prolonged hospitalization. They emphasized the 
ole of the eye as a probable portal of entry of adenovirus infec- 
itions. Types 3 and 4 adenoviruses, obtained from tissue cultures, 
were inoculated by the conjunctival and pharyngeal routes in 
a volunteers by T. G. Ward of the Johns Hopkins school 
pf hygiene and R. J. Huebner and coworkers of the National 
Mnstitutes of Health. These volunteers were first shown to have 
little or no antibodies in their blood. An illness, indistinguish- 
able from pharyngoconjunctival fever, was produced in these 
volunteers. 

Workers in these institutions prepared formaldehyde-inacti- 
wated and heat-inactivated type 3 adenovirus vaccines and were 
ble to induce the production of antibodies for this virus by 
mnoculating the vaccines in adult human volunteers. After chal- 
jenge with live type 3 adenovirus swabbed on the conjunctivas, 
‘he volunteers with the vaccine-induced antibodies experienced 
much greater protection against infection and illness than did 
waccinated or unvaccinated persons who did not have demon- 
tstrable antibodies. This vaccine-induced protection was nearly 
equal to that of unvaccinated volunteers with naturally acquired 
antibodies. 

A formaldehyde-inactivated adenovirus vaccine containing 
ypes 3, 4 and 7 was commercially prepared and was administered 
ntramuscularly in a single dose of 2 c.c. to nearly 4,000 naval 
ecruits. This produced no untoward local or general reactions. 
Whe vaccine induced a substantial antibody response in the blood 
to each of the 3 types of virus contained in the vaccine. All 
‘evidence indicated that the vaccine induced a substantial reduc- 
jon in the rate of occurrence of acute febrile respiratory illness 
associated with type 4 adenovirus—the disease commonly en- 
euntered in new recruits and known as ARD. The workers from 
e navy, National Institutes of Health and The University of 
“hicago who conducted this immunization study felt that the 
sual interference with military training routine resulting from 
acute febrile respiratory illnesses may be substantially reduced 
»y adenovirus vaccines. 
Virus Pneumonias.—Few cases of primary atypical pneumonia 
ad been shown to be caused by any of the groups of viruses al- 
iready discussed. A few had been associated with adenovirus, but 
haone of these were cases in which there was a rise in the serum 
itre of “cold haemagglutinins” or of agglutinins shown to be 
ispecific for the MG strain of Streptococcus, which are proper- 
‘ies of characteristic cases of so-called viral pneumonia of a 
Hpecial type that was prominent during World War II and had 
een frequently identified since then. fob 
An unusual complication of primary atypical pneumonia is in- 
‘wolvement of the central nervous system. An acute encephalitis- 
like syndrome was reported in one patient by L. Yesnick. A 
~eview of the literature indicated 19 cases of such involvement, 
\most of them during World War II but none since 1951. It proba- 
ibly occurs in less than 0.1% of cases and is probably due to the 
‘,ame (as yet unknown) virus that causes the pneumonia. 
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Psittacosis.—This disease continued to be an important prob- 
lem since the lifting of the law on importation and interstate 
transport of parakeets and similar birds. R. H. Seibert and his 
coworkers in Cleveland, O., reported the finding of serological 
evidence of psittacosis infection in 17 of 24 Railway Express 
messengers intimately exposed to parakeets. They also found 
serological evidence of infection in 4 of 29 family associates 
of the Railway Express workers who had elevated titres, these 4 
having no known contacts with birds. When the blood of patients 
admitted to hospitals with illness resembling psittacosis or pri- 
mary atypical pneumonia was studied for evidence of psittacosis 
infection, 46% of 26 patients with a previous contact with birds 
had elevated titres as compared with only 4% of 52 patients with 
no previous history of such exposures. 

Pneumonia in Chicken Pox.—In a review of 453 cases of 
chicken pox, L. Weinstein reported pneumonia occurring in 43, 
or 9.5%; 20 of these were in children under 7 years old and 
21 were in patients over the age of 19 years. In adults with 
chicken pox, pulmonary disease due to bacteria was not encoun- 
tered; in them all instances of respiratory infection was of viral 
origin; conversely, primary chicken pox pneumonia occurred 
only in adults and was usually associated with severe infection. 
There were 4 deaths in this group of 43 patients. 

In another study, however, 12 cases of severe and fatal gen- 
eralized chicken pox of the kind that is usually associated with 
viral involvement of the lungs were collected by R. J. Haggerty 
and R. C. Eley from among children in a number of hospitals. 
All of these children acquired their chicken pox in the hospital 
while they were under treatment with cortisone or similar hor- 
mones for various other conditions. 
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os This French overseas island département in the In- 
Reunion. dian ocean has an area of 969 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 
census) 241,708; (1954 census) 274,370 (French creoles, Ne- 
groes, mulattoes, Indians and Chinese). Language: French and 
creole French. Religion: mainly Roman Catholic. Capital, St. 
Denis, pop. (1954 census) 41,863. Prefect in 1956, Perreau 
Pradier. 

History.—In the elections to the French national assembly 
held on Jan. 2, 1956, two Communists and a number of the Union 
Démocratique et Socialiste de la Résistance retained their seats. 

Work was begun on the new coastal road from St. Denis to the 
port. (Hv. De.) 

Foreign Trade.—(1955) Monetary unit: 1 franc C. F. A. (Colonies 
Francaises d’Afrique)=2 metropolitan francs. U.S. ek metro- 
politan French francs. Imports 7,000,000,000 fr. C. F. A., including 4,- 
600,000,000 fr. C. F. A. from France, 1,000,000,000 fr. C. F. A. from 


Madagascar. Exports 5,800,000,000 fr. C. F. A., including 4,400,000,000 
fr. C. F. A. to France, 1,000,000,000 be C. F. A. to Morocco. Principal 


exports: sugar 5,000,000,000 fr. C. F 
Rheumatic Diseases od Infections of Joints.— 
« Bacterial diseases of joints had 
been partially, though incompletely, conquered during recent 
years through discoveries of potent new anti-infectious agents 
such as the sulfa drugs, penicillin, para-aminosalicylic acid and 
isonicotinic acid derivatives. New reports appearing during 1956 
emphasized that a great variety of these bacterial infections re- 
main to be conquered, and illustrated the great number of sources 
from which these instances of arthritis may have an origin—rat 
infection, spores of the fungus Coccidioides immitis, a yeastlike 
organism known as Histoplasma capsulatum resulting in histo- 
plasmosis of joints, and blastomycosis of joints. 

Other bacterial infections which attracted attention during 
the year included actinomycosis, infections of joints with an 
organism producing blueish coloured pus, namely the Bacillus 
pyocyaneus, and infections with the organism of leprosy. 

Rheumatic Fever.—As a cause of death, rheumatic fever 
ranked second to tuberculosis, among persons under the age of 
4o, in spite of the declining incidence of acute attacks. 

Among the possible causes of rheumatic fever, a strong heredi- 
tary taint had been suspected for many years. Studies of this 
aspect of the disease were pursued diligently and during 1956 new 
reports showed the occurrence in offspring of rheumatic fever 
sufferers to follow the pattern of inheritance controlled by a 
recessive Mendelian gene. Virus studies and the continuing 
search for a living organism failed to show anything of impor- 
tance. More and more, research as to the cause of rheumatic 
fever turned to investigations of a possible chemical disorder. 

Most intensely studied during 1956 were the new cortisone 
derivatives, prednisone and prednisolone. In general, patients 
responded well to these agents, side effects were slight and dis- 
turbances of water metabolism, previously troublesome with 
cortisone, hydrocortisone and ACTH, were relatively unimpor- 
tant. Although the number of patients treated was relatively 
small and the period of observation brief, results of these pre- 
liminary tests indicated a notable forward step had been made 
with prednisone and prednisolone. 

In the field of preventing recurrences special attention was 
devoted during the year to studies with a long-acting preparation 
of penicillin known as benzathine-penicillin. This substance was 
administered once every 28 days. Among 50 children treated by 
this method, not a single recurrence of rheumatic fever was 
observed and it was concluded from these tests that results in 
regard to prevention of recurrences were even better with this 
method than with drugs previously in favour, namely, sulfa drugs 
and orally administered penicillin. 

Rheumatoid Arthritis—In 1956 there were approximately 
700,000 persons in the United States affected by this disease. The 
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peak incidence occurs among younger persons between the ages of | 
20 and 30 but the disease is being found increasingly among * 
older persons as well. The cause remained unknown, and in- | 


formation was not available as to the method of transmission 
from person to person, or the manner of spread from one area 
to another. 


Studies disclosed that rheumatoid arthritis is a significant — 
cause for poor vision and even complete blindness in some in- | 


dividuals. Severe inflammatory changes were found in practically 


every portion of the eye among a series of cases under investiga- | 


tion. One observation reported among patients with rheumatoid 4 


arthritis was anaemia, responsible to a considerable degree for } 


weakness, fatigue and general poor health among these patients. — 
Newly discovered techniques directed toward discovering a | 


cause for this anaemia showed that blood cells of rheumatoid 


arthritis patients were short-lived and tended to disappear so | 
rapidly that blood-forming organs were unable to maintain ade- || if 


quate replacements. 


An increased urinary excretion of certain amino acids was ; 
detected in patients with rheumatoid arthritis. This suggested a | 
basic defect concerned with metabolism of proteins. Persons { 
thus affected might possess abnormal connective tissues, per- } 
haps more readily damaged by a specific causative factor of | 
rheumatoid arthritis. Further studies pursued the possible role } 
of adrenal and pituitary glands as causative agents, and still | 
others sought the explanation through studies of chemical con-' 
stituents of the spleen. A possible role for the subconscious nerv- j 
ous mechanism of the body, the so-called sympathetic nervous 
system, in causing rheumatoid arthritis was under study. Drugs | 
which alter the function of the nervous system were tested search- ' 
ing for aid in overcoming this disease. Neither the inciting agent 
nor the mechanism of development for rheumatoid arthritis was } 


discovered through these studies. : ; : 
A remarkable form of rheumatoid arthritis affecting children 


attracted special attention during 1956. This condition accounted | 
for approximately 4% of all rheumatoid patients although the |) 
age of greatest incidence was found to be the third year of life. | 
Girls were affected twice as often as boys and the disease ap- | 
peared with special frequency among children with arthritic par- i 


ents. In some instances a high fever, swelling of the lymph nodes, - 


severe anaemia, enlargement of the spleen and wasting of muscles © 
accompanied the painful swelling of joints. Growth of the body % 


y 


if 


4 


was frequently disturbed. Some patients showed short stubby | 


fingers, receding jaws, 
tremities and even dwarfism. Although the outcome was poor 
among untreated patients, with the aid of cortisone derivatives 
notable improvement was the rule. The cause was not determined 
but the ailment appeared to be identical to rheumatoid arthritis — 
in adults. 


Osteoarthritis—The cause of osteoarthritis continued to_ 
remain unknown. Progress of this disease appeared to be related 
not only to wear and tear but also to unknown metabolic factors | 


shortened, unequal and deformed ex- | 
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which distinguish one individual from another as regards re- ft 
action to stress. Genetic studies were being pursued vigorously f 
and appeared to provide at least a partial explanation for occur- i 
rence of osteoarthritis. At least one variety appeared in accord- i 


ance with a definite inheritance pattern which is dominant in’ 
women and recessive in men. 


Gout and Gouty Arthritis—For the treatment of patients | 


affected by this extraordinary disease, many new remedies were 
under investigation. Colchicine, a substance known for more than 
2,000 years, was still considered an effective agent. Probenicide 
and phenylbutazone were found effective in bringing about an 
increased excretion of uric acid and lowering of the level of uric 
acid in the blood. 


(See also HEART AND CrrcuLATorY Diseases.) (E. F. Re.) 
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| Rhode Islan d A north Atlantic state of the United States, 
as » in New England, Rhode Island was one of 
the 13 original states; it is popularly known as “Little Rhody.” 
Area: 1,214 sq.mi. (smallest of the United States), including 157 
sq.mi. of water, 67% woodland. Pop.: (1950 census) 791,896; 
(July 1, 1956, provisional est.) 828,000. The population of the 
| aes cities (1950 census) was: Providence (cap.) 248,674; 
Pawtucket 81,436; Woonsocket 50,211; Cranston 55,060; War- 
wick 43,028; Newport 37,564; Central Falls 23,550. 
History.—The most important measures enacted at the 1956 
; session of the state legislature were as follows: four major ap- 
(propriation acts including $62,748,372.09 for the conduct of the 
jgeneral government during the fiscal period ending June 30, 1957, 
$565,000 for construction in support of changes in the penal 
ssystem, $541,000 as partial reimbursement to private general hos- 
jpitals for facilities made available to the public, and $2,003,- 
1130.07 to offset an anticipated deficiency for the fiscal period 
»ending June 30, 1956; an act continuing for another year the 
/temporary tax increases initially imposed in 1951; an act es- 
|tablishing the state minimum wage standard at go cents per 
jhour; an act creating a board of tax equalization for the ex- 
jpressed purpose of providing an equitable basis for distributing 
jjstate aid to education; an act reorganizing the state’s penal sys- 
hee and placing its administrative objectives primarily upon re- 
thabilitation; two acts strengthening the tax laws applicable to 
motor vehicles, the first denying registration of the vehicle until 
ithe sales or use tax has been paid, and the second equally denying 
‘registration if the owner has not paid prior year local taxes on a 
vehicle; an act permitting local governments to acquire slum, 
blighted and substandard areas, by eminent domain if necessary, 
(for the purpose of redevelopment through clearance, rehabilita- 
ition and improvement thereof; an act granting local governments 
{fall authority to acquire property as an integral part of carrying 
pout flood control projects; a series of bond proposals totalling $5,- 
}|350,000 requiring electorate approval, including $1,750,000 for 
additional facilities at the state school for the severely retarded, 
SH1,500,000 for development of the state’s largest airport, and an 
additional $1,650,000 for the relocation of the state college of 
education—these proposals were in addition to the referenda for 
$15,000,000 enacted in 1955 for approval at the 1956 general 
elections: following the now common annual pattern, a series of 
‘acts authorized the local governments to issue bonds for school 
censtruction purposes totalling $12,759,000, providing local pub- 
(lie approval thereof was secured. 

In the 1956 general election, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower was 
given a plurality of more than 60,000 of Rhode Island’s votes 
ompared with the plurality of about 7,600 that he received 
“n 1952. The state’s two congressmen, John E. Fogarty and 
4ime J. Forand, both Democrats, were re-elected. 

The contest for the governorship was the closest election in 
‘Rhode Island history. The count of all ballots, including those 
‘bf absentee civilians, shut-ins and the armed services, gave Re- 
poublican Christopher Del Sesto a plurality of 427 votes. On 
fa case initiated by the incumbent governor, Dennis J. Roberts 


Dem.), the state’s supreme court in a 3-to-1 decision handed 
1957, ruled, in effect, that 


‘down on inauguration day, Jan. 1, 
the provision of law allowing absentee civilians and shut-ins 
4o vote before election day was unconstitutional. Upon all such 
‘oallots being invalidated, a total of 4,954 out of 5,602, Roberts 
‘was re-elected to office with an unofficial plurality of 66 votes 
Vout of a total vote of 384,562. 

” The other executive officers, whose election was unaffected by 
lubsentee voting, were Armand H. Coté, lieutenant governor; 
\lohn A. Notte, Jr., secretary of state; William E. Powers, at- 
‘yorney general; and Raymond H. Hawksley, general treasurer. 


/All were Democrats. 
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Education.—During 1955-56, there were enrolled in the public elemen- 
tary and pre-elementary schools 77,788 pupils and 2,816 teachers: in 
junior high schools 20,686 pupils and 991 teachers; in senior high schools 
and vocational schools 18,333 pupils and 996 teachers. Pupils attending 
ee ee numbered: elementary and pre-elementary 31,358; junior 

g 696; senior high 6,594. The total number of teachers in private 
day schools was 1,468. Current expenditures for day schools in 1955-56 
were $33,533,870 and for evening schools $85,427. The commissioner of 
education In 1956 was Michael F. Walsh, working under the state board of 
education of seven members whose chairman was C. B. Collins. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
There were 29,721 perseis receiving some type of direct monetary public 
assistance as of Aug. 31, 1956, a reduction of 890 from the preceding 
year. During the year Sept. 1, 1955, through Aug. 31, 1956, the total 
amounts paid out in the different categories of aid were as follows: old- 
age assistance $5,335,023; aid to dependent children $4,322,540: aid to 
the disabled $1,207,224; aid to the blind $127,767; general public assist- 
ance $3,470,365; soldiers’ welfare $253,053; in addition, the first four 
categories were receiving medical services at an estimated annual cost of 
$1,300,000. In June 1956 there were 58,094 persons receiving old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits at a total monthly rate of $3,240,953. During 
the year ending June 30, 1956, 536,424 benefit payments amounting to 
$12,810,316 were made from the unemployment compensation fund, re- 
ceipts into which totalled $17,265,661. In the same period 262,998 pay- 
ments totalling $6,489,999 were drawn from the temporary disability 
insurance fund, i.e., for those unemployed because of illness; receipts 
amounted to $6,982,658. On July 31, 1956, there were 659 inmates in 
corrective institutions and 5,639 patients in state-operated institutions 
including 4,284 in institutions for the mentally ill or defective. 

Communications—In Oct. 1956, the total miles of highway in the 
state were 4,074, of which 1,414 mi. were in the state highway system with 
883 mi. thereof having been built by the state. In Oct. 1956 railroads were 
operating 185.2 mi. of track in the state. 

Water-borne commerce of the state for 1954 totalled 7,933,091 tons, of 
which 1,027,320 tons were foreign commerce (imports 978,008 tons, ex- 
ports 49,312 tons); 6,207,835 tons were coastwise (receipts 5,788,375 tons, 
shipments 419,460 tons). 

As of Oct. 1956 there were four publicly owned (state) airports and 
three privately owned and active airports. There were also two naval air 
stations owned by the United States. 

Banking and Finance.—There were 22 banking institutions in 1956. Re- 
sources of 16 banks under state supervision totalled $820,131,173; those 
of 6 banks under federal supervision totalled $508,509,033. Savings de- 
posits (exclusive of club accounts) in savings banks and trust companies 
(the 16 state banks) amounted to $479,807,320 on June 30, 1956. In addi- 
tion, 6 loan and investment companies had resources of $7,167,632; 7 
building and loan associations $158,729,819; 69 credit unions $42,382,243. 
This state closed its fiscal year on June 30, 1956, with receipts totalling 
$75,127,894.04 (including federal grants of $12,603,248.71); expendi- 
tures and encumbrances $74,212,365.01; operational surplus $915,529.03; 
free surplus $5,243,327.62. The state gross debt was $54,757,659.57; net 
debt after deducting sinking fund assets $43,732,659.57. 

Agriculture—The estimated total acreage of principal crops harvested 
in 1956 was 34,880. Cash income froin crops in 1955 was $5,988,000; from 
livestock and livestock products $15.744,000; from governmental pay- 
ments $54,000; total gross farm income $21,786,000. The estimated value 
of livestock on Jan. 1, 1956, was $5,875,000, excluding commercial broilers. 

On Jan. 1, 1956, the livestock population of the state included 1,000 
horses and mules; 19,000 milk cows; 6,000 other cattle; 12,000 hogs and 
pigs; 2,000 sheep and lambs; 472,000 chickens; and 4,000 turkeys. Live- 
stock products in 1955 included 133,000,000 lb. of milk valued at $9,- 
246,000; 3,310,000 Ib. of chickens, $734,000; 4,812,000 lb. of commercial 
broilers, $1,241,000; 920,000 lb. of turkeys, $341,000; 6,667,000 dozen 
eggs, $3,486,000. 

Industry and Manufacturing.—As reported by the state department of la- 
bour, the estimated number employed in Rhode Island in Aug. 1956 was 
298,600, an increase of 2,500 over Aug. 1955. Employment was distributed 
as follows: manufacturing 131,800; contract construction 19,000; govern- 
ment (federal, state and local) 35,600; retail and wholesale trade 54,900; 
transportation and public utilities 15,800; finance, insurance, real estate 
13,000; service (medical, legal, etc.) 27,700; miscellaneous 800, (Farmers, 


Table I|.—Leading Agricultural Products of Rhode Island 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
ibUeerem sites fot ate: (site 270,000 276,000 304,000 
ro sa Quis oo o.oo 7 37,000 38,000 46,000 
Alfalfa hay, tons . « + « « 9,000 9,000 4,000 
Potatoes, cwt. .« « + + « « 912,000 1,002,000 806,000 
Apples (commercial), bu. . « 100,000 180,000 160,000 
Peaches, bu. . . 2. 2 «© «© « 13,000 16,000 14,000 
*1949-54. 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table Il.—Principal Industries of Rhode Island Valve 
Value added by 
All Salaries added by manu- 
employees and wages manufacture facture 
1954 1954 (in 000s) 1954 lin000s) 1953 (in 000s) 
d kindred products . . - 6,122 $ 22,638 $ 40,615 . 
Se odecte! “ e Stecany 3 35,159 116,809 175,544 $266,021 
Apparel and related products. . 3,933 9,659 17,476 — 
Rubber products. . « » - + + © 5,366 20,451 34,868 39,094 
Stone, clay, glass products. . « « 2,003 7,802 14,443 rei 
Primary metal industries. . . + « 5,805 24,034 48,838 et 
Fabricated metal products. . . « 7,326 25,383 40,791 ‘ 
Machinery (except electrical). . - Ae a eoue hae ye 
Electrical machinery . . + «© + i A b ' 
Discollaneous manufactures . « 27,136 80,185 128,647 161,793 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufactures, preliminary report. 
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Table Ill.—Mineral Production in Rhode Island 


(In short tons) 


1953 1954* 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Mofaltsevetenterte: “lich sf «s,s 6 $1,462,000 $1,461,000 
Sand and gravel. . 2. 2. ee « > 898,000 776,000 1,013,000 980,000 
Sfonceieoueeitel tole whe se (ie 162,000 617,000 t 
Other mineralsis 6c) eps wi ws we ows 69,000 Nore 481,000 


*Preliminary. 
+Value included with other minerals. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


self-employed, domestics and armed service personnel are excluded.) 

Manufacturing employment in Aug. 1956 totalled 131,800 which was 
zoo (rev.) more than a year earlier; average hourly earnings were $1.68 
and the average weekly earnings for all manufacturing employees was 
$65.53. Wage earners were distributed among the manufacturing industries 
as follows: textiles 38,100; metals and machinery 33,500; jewelry- 
silverware 24,800; rubber products 5,500; apparel 3,700; instruments- 
optical 4,000; food-beverage 5,000; miscellaneous 17,200. (Jo. C. M.) 

Mineral Production——Rhode Island’s mineral production ranked 47th 
among the states in the value of output in 1954, and included principally 
building materials. Table III shows the tonnage and value of those mineral 
commodities produced in Rhode Island in 1953 and 1954 whose value ex- 
ceeded $100,000. 

ENCYCLOPDIA BRITANNICA Firms.—WNortheastern 
(1955); Rhode Island (1955). 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of. 


This is a federation of three British central African countries: 
Northern Rhodesia, protectorate (north of the Zambezi river) ; 
Nyasaland, protectorate (east of Northern Rhodesia) ; and South- 
ern Rhodesia, self-governing colony (south of the Zambezi). 
The federation is bounded north by Tanganyika and the Belgian 
Congo, south by Bechuanaland and the Union of South Africa, 
west by Angola and east by Mozambique. Area: 489,854 sq.mi.; 
pop. (1956 est.): 7,257,000 (including 18,950 Asians and 10,750 
coloured). Language: English, tribal dialects and (in southern 
Rhodesia) Afrikaans. Religion: Moslem, Christian, pagan. Fed- 
eral capital, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. Governor general, 
Lord Llewellin; federal prime ministers in 1956: Viscount Mal- 
vern and (from Nov. 2) Sir Roy Welensky. 

Northern Rhodesia.—Area: 290,323 sq.mi., including 3,000 
sq.mi. of Jakes. European pop.: (1951 census) 40,842; (1956 
preliminary census) 64,000. African pop. (1956 est.) : 2,110,000. 
Total pop. (1955 est.) : 2,130,000. Chief towns (pop., 1954 est.; 
European pop., 1956 preliminary census in parentheses): Lusaka 
(cap.) 64,500 (7,800); Kitwe 78,802 (9,700); Ndola 60,500 
(6,800) ; Luanshya 58,500 (6,000); Broken Hill 45,000 (4,200); 
Mufulira 42,421 (5,600); Chingola 36,100 (4,600). Governor in 
1956, Sir Arthur Benson. 

Nyasaland.—Area: 49,177 sq.mi., including 11,600 sq.mi. of 
lakes. European pop.: (1951 census) 1,948; (1956 preliminary 
census) 7,500. African pop. (1956 est.): 2,580,000. Total pop. 
(1955 est.): 2,540,000. Chief towns: Zomba (cap.), pop. (1953 
est.) 5,000; Blantyre, 17,000. Governor in 1956, Sir Robert 
Armitage. 

Southern Rhodesia—Area: 150,354 sq.mi. European pop.: 
(1951 census) 135,596; (1956 preliminary census) 175,800. 
African pop. (1956 est.): 2,290,000. Total pop. (1955 est.): 
2,399,000. Chief towns: Salisbury (cap.), pop. (1953 est.) go,- 
024, European pop. (1956 preliminary census) 34,740; Bulawayo, 
European pop. only (1956 preliminary census) 33,200. Governor 
in 1956, Vice-Adm. Sir Peveril William-Powlett; prime minister, 
Reginald Stephen Garfield Todd. 

History.—The International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment approved a loan for the Kariba hydroelectric scheme 
on the Zambezi river in April 1956, and £28,000,000 was pro- 
vided, which, together with £38,000,000 from Rhodesian sources 
(copper mining companies, banks and the federal government) 
and £18,000,000 from Great Britain (Colonial Development 
corporation and Commonwealth Development Finance com- 
pany), amounted to more than the £80,600,000 necessary for the 
first stage. Main contracts were awarded in July. Completion of 
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RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, FEDERATION OF 


the diversion tunnel and other initial works was on time. Move- 
ment of Africans from the inundation area started. A barrage 
was constructed across the Shiré river, Nyasaland, at Liwonde, 
as part of the Shiré valley project for stabilization of Lake Nyasa 
and provision of power. 

Lord Malvern retired as prime minister on Oct. 31 and was 
succeeded by Sir Roy Welensky. Welensky, formerly leader of 
the unofficial members of the Northern Rhodesia legislature, 
became a member of the first federal cabinet and deputy prime 
minister under Lord Malvern. Winston Field, a Marandellas 
farmer, was elected leader of the Dominion party, composed of 
most antigovernment elements. Welensky was elected leader of 
the Federal party. The campaign for the declaration of the 
federation’s independence within the commonwealth gathered 
momentum during the year. 

The national income rose from £236,000,000 in 1954 to £309,- 
000,000 in 1955. Revenue spending estimated for 1956-57 was 
nearly £54,000,000 and loan expenditure was £27,700,000. There 
was a favourable trade balance of £40,000,000. A Federal Central 
bank was established in April. 

The importance of the federation as a source of minerals, par- 
ticularly base metals, was shown by the figures published for 
1955. The total value of all minerals produced was approximately 
£141,000,000. Copper from Northern Rhodesia contributed £113,- 
000,000; asbestos and gold from Southern Rhodesia £7,000,000 
and £6,500,000 respectively. 

Immigration was restricted to 20,000 persons during 1956 fol- 
lowing an initial intake at the rate of 30,000 a year. A higher 
proportion of immigrants from Great Britain was sought by re- 
stricting those from elsewhere. Strikes occurred in the copper 
mines of Northern Rhodesia; a state of emergency was declared, 
and a commission of inquiry set up. A short state of emergency 
was also proclaimed in Southern Rhodesia when African railway # 
workers struck in October. Conditions announced for the federal | 
public service showed no discrimination. Plans were made for 
private enterprise to take over the Rhodesian Iron and Steel com- 
mission which had been operating under the Southern Rhodesian 
government since its inception. Central African Airways intro- 
duced Viscount aircraft on main routes, including the London 
service. Applications for the new university (scheduled to open in 
March 1957) showed a majority of Europeans for the 180 avail- 
able residential places. (M. Nn.) 


Education.— Northern Rhodesia (schools, 1953): European primary 38, Be 
pupils 9,336 (of which 7 with secondary department, pupils 1,430); col- 
oured and Asiatic primary and secondary 8, pupils 492; African primary 
pupils 167,129 (of which 15,742 middle school) and secondary 430; 
African teachers in training 807; African vocational 41, pupils about 2,090. 
Southern Rhodesia (schools, 1952): European primary 147, pupils 22,328 
teachers 561 (incl. 52 aided and recognized private, all levels): second- 
ary 18, pupils 6,497, teachers 360; aided farm 17, pupils 119: coloured 
and Asian 21, pupils 3,769; African primary 2,154, pupils 231,551, teach- 
ers 6,598; postprimary 18, pupils 1,575, teachers 99; vocational courses: 
teacher-training colleges 22, students 961; institutes of higher (technical) 
education 2. Nyasaland (schools, 1954): governinent European primary 3 
government coloured primary 1; African primary 4,688 (including 3 zov- 
ernment), pupils 237,000; African secondary 4 (including 1 government 
and 1 multilateral with vocational departments), pupils 311: Asian pri- 
mary pupils 790; African teachers in training 554 at 11 centres (incl. 1 
government) ; African vocational pupils 730. 

_ Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: Rhodesian pound (€R1=—£r ster- 
ling). Currency circulation: (April 1955) £15,359,365, (April 1956) £16,- 
336,695. Deposit money: (Dec. 1953) £45,900,000, (March 1956) £89,- 


942,553. Budgets: federal state (1955-56 est.), revenue £39,065,000, | 


expenditure £61,078,115; (1956-57 est.) revenue £50,000,000, expenditure 
£53,900,000. 

Foreign Trade.—(1955) Imports £R138,576,000, exports £R177,919,000. 
Principal exports: metals and metal manufactures £R120,110,417, tobacco 
£R26,096,066, minerals, foodstuffs. 

Transport and Communications.—Railways (1954): Rhodesia (Northern 
and Southern) 4,or8 km.; Nyasaland 505 km. Roads (1954) 78,963 km. 
Motor vehicles in use (1954): passenger 70,700, commercial 36,800. Air 
transport (1953): 130,968,000 passenger-km.; freight, 1,596,000 ton-km. 
Telephones (Jan. 1955) 53,245. Radio receiving sets (N. Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, 1954) 28,000, (S. Rhodesia, 1951) 24,000. P 

Agriculture-—Main crops (metric tons): Southern Rhodesia, millet and 
sorghum (1953) 205,000; peanuts (1953) 75,000; maize (1954, farms 
and estates only) 246,000. Nyasaland, peanuts (1953) 7,000; tea (1954 
exports) 7,600; tung oil (1954) 928; maize (1954) 52,000; cottonseed 


(1955) 5,000; cotton, lint (1955) 3,000. Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
flue-cured tobacco (1954-55) 128,200,000 Ib.: (1955-56 est.) 157,500,- 
000 lb. Livestock: Southern Rhodesia (Sept. 1955) cattle 3,077,000, sheep 
271,000, pigs 111,000. Northern Rhodesia (Sept. 1954) cattle 985,000 
sheep 79,000, Pigs 43,000. Nyasaland (Sept. 1954) cattle 292,000 sheep 
53,000, pigs 83,000. : 
Industry.—Production (metric tons, 1955): Southern Rhodesia, coal 
|3,312,000; chrome ore 459,000; tungsten 231; asbestos 107,400; iron ore 
(metal content, 1954) 35,400. Northern Rhodesia, copper, smelter 348,- 
}}000; zinc, smelter 28,320; lead, refined 16,320; copper ore (metal con- 
tent, 1954) 384,700. Federation (1955) gold 525,000 fine ounces. Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia (1954) electricity 2,231,000,000 kw.hr.; Nyasaland 
(1953) 3,700,000 kw.hr. ; : 
\ IBLIOGRAPHY (London, 1956, unless stated otherwise) —Frank Deben- 
jiham, The Way to Ilala (London, 1955); Frank Debenham, Nyasaland, 
Land of the Lake (H.MS.O., 1955); Paul Potous, No Tears for the 
Crocodile; Geoffrey Dutton, Africa in Black and White: Peter Gibbs, Flag 
|\for the Matabele, True Book About Cecil Rhodes; J. Clyde Mitchell, Yao 
Village (Manchester); J. H. Oldham, New Hope in Africa; Felix Gross, 
Rhodes of Africa; Kathleen Courlander, J Speak of Africa. ; 


Rice The U.S. 1956 rice crop of 46,225,000 bags (of 100 Ib. 
« each) was 14% less than the 53,532,000 bags of 1955 and 
\ithe smallest crop since 1950, but exceeded by 8% the 42,756,000 
bag average for 1945-54. In close accord with reduced official 
acreage allotments, an estimated 1,618,500 ac. were seeded, the 
smallest acreage seeded to rice since 1946 and 12% below 1955. 
he yield, indicated at 2,885 Ib. per acre, was below the record 
112,921 Ib. of 1955 but far above the 1945-54 average of 2,254 lb. 
| per acre. The leading states were Louisiana with 11,575,000 bags; 
Arkansas, 11,339,000 bags; Texas, 11,048,000 bags; and Calli- 
\fornia, 10,868,000 bags. Rice, as one of the basic crops, partici- 
ated in the 1956 acreage reserve of the soil bank, with 
ypayments at a base unit rate of $2.25 per hundredweight for 
jnormal yields on allotted acreage diverted to the reserve. 
The national average support price for the 1956-crop rice was 
54.57 per hundredweight, adjusted to class or variety, grade and 
docation. The price of rough rice to producers in Oct. 1956 of 
'ibq.71 per hundredweight was slightly higher than the $4.60 of a 
‘year earlier. Exports of rice in 1955-56 were 11,346,000 bags, 
substantially above the 9,848,000 bags of 1954-55, but far be- 
dow the 17,159,000 bags of 1952-53. 

World rice production in 1956-57 was estimated at a record 
421,776,000,000 lb. (rough), 2% above the preceding year, also 
2 record. 


Rice Production of the Principal Producing Countries 
(In millions of pounds: rough) 


Average 
Preliminary 1945-46 
Country 1956-57 1955-56 to 1949-50 
0 Se ails ere vette 148,000 145,500 126,000 
. ou US ear sa ee 90,000 88,000 76,000 
0 Ss i oe ee ay 30,200 26,500 26,889 
oT oe oO SaaS 29,000 32,505 24,735 
R@idonesia. . . . . mgm aed caning 24,750 19,300 
7 LS en ice! s 17,300 16,200 11,976 
iurma ..... 5 Suet ae 15,000 14,400 10,500 
SUPT ei’ Vist 6) Lt a oe eke Zie0e rece 
Philippine Republic. . . ...- 7,519 7,13 , 
loa a A 5 5 Ge AaG pebac = 7,000 7,000 5,916 
RPEEEIOSG ws 1 co ew WATE Oo Aco 5,266 2,997 
Samedi Slates’. 2 sess 8! es 4,522 5,353 3,548 


_ The important Japanese crop of 1956 was somewhat damaged 
yy an August typhoon. 

| World exports of rice in 1955 were 11,320,000,000 lb. (milled 
Soasis), 8% more than the preceding year, and a new post-World 
War II record. The far east exported 8,500,000,000 Ib., as com- 
oared with an average of 4,600,000,000 Ib. in the 1946-50 period. 
h3urma exported about 4,250,000,000 Ib. in 1955-56, mostly to 
Icndia. Western Europe imported 1,286,000,000 Ib., 39% more 


chan the year before, but only 44% of the prewar average. 
| (FOR Re) 


EncycLop£pIA BRITANNICA Firms.—Story of Rice (1952). 


Richards, Dickinson Woodruff (8255. 03 coms 


physician and co-win- 
aer of the 1956 Nobel prize in medicine and physiology with 
/André F. Cournand and Werner Forssmann (qq.v.). The three 
/vere honoured for their joint research that led to new methods 


(bf diagnosing and treating heart disease. 


i 
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Born at Orange, N.J., on Oct. 30, 1895, Richards graduated 
from Yale university in 1917, took a master’s degree at Columbia 
university in 1922 and received his medical degree from Columbia 
the next year. After study in England he began his research in 
heart and lung physiology at Columbia university’s college of 
physicians and surgeons in 1928 and was named Lambert pro- 
fessor of medicine there in 1947. In 1945 he also became director 
of Columbia’s medical! division at Bellevue hospital in New York 
city. During World War II Richards specialized in research on 
the effects of shock. 

Working with Cournand, whom he first met in 1932 at Colum- 
bia, Richards adapted the pioneer experiments of Forssmann to 
measure blood pressure and make-up inside the human heart, 
later extending these measurements to the lungs and the general 
circulatory system. The citation accompanying the Nobel award 
announced Oct. 18, 1956, at Stockholm, Swed., noted that the 
trio’s research meant that ‘. . . diagnosis [of heart disease] can 
now be made earlier and with greater certainty than before.” 


Riesel Victor (1915- ), U.S. newspaperman who was 
’ blinded in an acid-throwing attack thought 
to have been inspired by New York city labour racketeers in 
1956. Riesel had just finished a radio broadcast attacking lead- 
ers of a local union and was leaving a restaurant near Times 
square early in the morning of April 5 when his assailant splashed 
sulphuric acid in his face. A month later he was permanently 
blind. Despite the handicap he returned to his desk at the New 
York Mirror and Hall Syndicate to continue his syndicated 
labour column in more than 275 newspapers. The federal bureau 
of investigation announced on Aug. 17 that it had identified 
Riesel’s assailant—a minor Brooklyn gangster named Abraham 
Telvi who had himself been murdered on New York’s lower east 
side July 28. A few days later FBI agents arrested Johnny 
Dioguardia (Dio), labour racketeer, and four others, and charged 
Dio with conspiracy to make arrangements for Telvi’s attack on 
Riesel. 

Riesel, born in Manhattan on March 26, 1915, attended the 
City College of New York at night, ultimately receiving a mas- 


BLINDED COLUMNIST Victor Riesel returning to his typewriter less than two 
weeks after being attacked by acid-throwing hoodlum 
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ter’s degree. (His father, a union business agent and antirack- 
eteering crusader, died in March 1947 as the result of permanent 
injuries sustained in gangster beatings.) The younger Riesel be- 
gan reporting in 1930 and in 1943 started his labour column. 
Previously he had been a reporter for a number of labour publi- 
cations, including Canadian, British and Australian newspapers. 


Rio De Oro: see SPANISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


: The active navigation program of 
Rivers and Harbours. the U.S. army corps of engineers 
in 1956 included 2,300 congressionally authorized projects, with 
an estimated cost of $4,300,000,000. Congressional appropria- 
tions through fiscal year 1956 for this program totalled $1,900,- 
000,000, leaving $2,400,000,000 as the amount required to 
complete the projects. If multiple-purpose projects serving navi- 
gation purposes were added, the total estimated cost of the pro- 
gram would become $6,500,000,000, of which $2,800,000,000 
had been appropriated through fiscal year 1956. In addition, 
about $1,500,000,000 had been appropriated by the congress 
through fiscal year 1956 for the maintenance and operation of 
these improvements. 

For the fiscal year 1957 congress appropriated $635,000,000 
for work on the civil works program of the corps of engineers. 
The navigation segment of the program received approximately 
$133,000,000 for construction work, $68,000,000 for operation 
and maintenance, and lesser amounts for planning investigations 
and surveys and miscellaneous items. Multiple-purpose projects, 
many of which serve navigation purposes, received $158,000,000 
for construction, $12,000,000 for operation and maintenance, 
and smaller amounts for other items. Some of the principal 
amounts for river improvements in fiscal 1957 were as shown in 
Table I. 


Table |.—River Improvements Appropriations, 1956-57 


Project Amount 
Warrior lock and dam on the Warrior river, Alabama. ......4.4.-6 $4,580,000 
Emergency bank stabilization on the Arkansas river ond tributaries, Arkansas 3,000,000 
Buford dam, Chattahoochee river, Georgia . . . . 1... ee ew eee 4,553,000 
Markland lock and dam, Ohio river, Indiana, Kentucky and Ohio . .. . 5,000,000 
Missouri river, from the mouth to Sioux City, la... . . 2... ee eee 12,800,000 
Greenup locks and dam, Ohio river, Kentucky and Ohio ......-. 9,900,000 
Delaware river, Philadelphia to Trenton, interim 35-ft. project. . . . . . 6,000,000 
New Cumberland locks and dam, Ohio river, Ohio and Wesi Virginia . . 8,000,000 
The Dalles dam, Columbia river, Oregon and Washington . . ..... 42,457,000 
tce Harbor lock and dam, Snake river, Washington . .. 41... «© we 8,000,000 


Some of the principal amounts for harbour improvements by 
the corps of engineers in fiscal year 1957 were as shown in 
Table II. 


Table Il_—Harbour Improvements Appropriations, 1956:57 


Project Amount 
OGLE TESTA CL Chieu SG Gus Geo 6 6 oe Omel Sac eee 9270 43;000 
Redondo! Beach) harbour, Galiformia, suece- ew oircmetiewio ewe cu ue uci cues 1,750,000 
Richmondstrarbour Cantornic, sire usiiicite ve. euros ok et voine eueemen ten rise 1,850,000 
[Kemparharbobr, Eloridagee oucure. sires Womicukeer elem: cure. somone ene ae 4,000,000 
Howaihae Harboursablawatismcemts: este) teush cule. lcice vembelin mc wreuen amen > 1,700,000 
Boston harbour, anchorage, Massachusetts. . . . . «. © ss ee we ee 1,000,000 
Wilmingtoniharbour; North Carolinaie mc sen ciel se  veuelve nem enemas 1,543,000 
AshtabulaiharbouriOnhiow 1. suet ce eu cack ey eed c nol emro erect nee 1,800,000 
Glevelandharbour, Ohiowtrieenct! “oA a ees Sete Sache area re 1,700,000 
Norfolk harbour, Craney Island disposal area, Virginia . .... 2... 1,784,000 


A survey was initiated in the fiscal year 1957 to determine 
the advisability of further improvements to the harbours of the 
Great Lakes in the interest of present and prospective deep- 
draught commerce, with particular regard to the scheduled com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence Seaway and deepening of the 
connecting channels between the Great Lakes. (ECL) 

Canada.—With growing development in Canada’s northland, 
the traffic on the Mackenzie river had increased 282% since 
1945. Freight in 1955 amounted to 162,000 tons. Aimed at im- 
proving navigation on the 1,600-mi. Athabasca-Great Slave- 
Mackenzie waterway from northern Alberta to the Arctic ocean, 
a program was initiated by the federal department of transport 


RIO DE ORO—ROADS AND HIGHWAYS 


to provide additional and more adequate navigational aids. A 
new district marine agency, the 11th in Canada, was established 
at Fort Smith, Northwest Territories, to oversee that depart- 
ment’s increasing duties in the Northwest Territories and western 
arctic. 

Traffic handled at the eight harbours of Canada administered 
by the national harbours board continued to increase. Most of the 
smaller harbours also showed increased traffic. Total cargo ton- 
nage in the national harbours in 1955 showed an increase of 47% | 
over 1954—42,414,822 tons as compared with 40,890,853 tons. | 

Some important additions to port facilities were completed and } 
put into operation during 1956, and contracts were let for others. 
At Churchill, Man., reinforced-concrete storage addition to the 
grain elevator doubled the grain storage capacity to 5,000,000 
bu. At the Pugsley wharf at Saint John, N.B., a new transit shed 
was built, increasing total shed capacity by 13% and enabling 
117,000 tons in transit to be accommodated per month. To pro- 
vide for adequate facilities at the port of Montreal, Que., to 
meet changed conditions when the St. Lawrence Seaway was | 
completed, new wharves were built, the level of one of the piers 
was raised and new sheds and grain galleries were provided. To | 
meet increased traffic at the port of Halifax, N.S., a contract } 
was awarded for a new 1,050-ft. deep-sea pier to provide berths 
for four ships. In Vancouver, B.C., the depth of the entrance ¥ 
to the channel was being increased from 35 ft. to 4o ft., and 
additional grain elevator equipment was being installed. 

(See also CANALS AND INLAND WATERWAYS; UTAH.) 

(W. H. VAS 

ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA FitmMsS.—The Great Lakes—Highway of 


Commerce (1951); The Great Lakes—How They Were Formed (1951); 
The Great Lakes—Their Link With Ocean Shipping (1951); Inland Water- \ 


ways (1956); Water Power (1937). 
Roads and Highways United States.—During 1956 | 
* highway construction in the’ 
United States exceeded all previous levels. Estimates indicated ") 
that about 35,000 mi. of principal highways would be completed | 
at a cost of $3,791,000,000, plus construction of 88,000 mi. of | 
local roads and streets costing $1,722,000,000. With maintenance, 
administration and interest added to these capital outlays, high- © 
way expenditures were expected to reach $8,220,000,000. All 
streets and highways, improved and unimproved, totalled 3,450,- 7 
000 mi. 
The federal-aid highway program accelerated considerably, and © 
projects completed during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, © 
totalled 22,918 mi. The Federal-Aid Highway act of 1956 | 
launched the greatest road-building program in U.S. history. The 7 
huge 13-year program for a national system of interstate and 
defense highways made provision for a 41,000-mi. network of 
modern roads and expressways connecting all 48 states and link- © 
ing 209 cities of more than 50,000 population. 
The 1956 act authorized nearly $25,000,000,000 of federal + 
funds for the interstate system. All but about 7,000 mi. of this 
system, in lightly travelled areas, would consist of four- to eight- f 
lane divided highways with urban connections, interchanges and 
bypasses. 
The 1956 act also increased federal aid for other highways 
apart from the interstate system. Authorizations for the fiscal * 
year 1957 were increased $125,000,000; and $850,000,000 and i 
$875,000,000 were authorized for fiscal years 1958 and 1959, | 
respectively—45% for the federal-aid primary system, 30% for ¥ 
the secondary system and 25% for urban highways. | 
Africa.—Highway building increased in 1956 throughout the 4 
continent, chiefly development roads providing market outlets 
for hitherto inaccessible areas, with minor attention’ to cross- 
continent routes such as the Morocco-Egypt, Cape-to-Cairo and - 
Pan-Arabian International highway. French Equatorial Africa ° 


embarked on a five-year, $15,000,000 highway program; Liberia 
completed its first five-year highway program at a cost of $6,- 
000,000, improving 125 mi. and constructing 50 mi., had $7,000,- 
ooo under contract for 144 mi. of new roads and proposed to 
spend $8,000,000 on 150 mi. by 1960. Nigeria added or improved 
700 mi. of roads each year after 1948 to bring the total to 32,000 
|| mi. with 1,900 mi. paved. The Belgian Congo completed 84 mi. 
|| of new roads in 1956 costing $11,000,000 and planned a system 
of 8,694 mi. by 1960. The Union of South Africa completed 1,350 
mi. at a cost of $51,000,000 on a total system of 198,000 mi., half 
_ all-weather roads. 

| Rhodesia and Nyasaland completed 542 mi. of the Great 
| North road (Cape-to-Cairo) at a cost of $3,000,000. Tanganyika 
| added 125 mi. in 1956 from Dar es Salaam to the Great North 
} road, and 200 mi. on the Great North road costing $3,800,000; 
}, and Egypt completed the four-lane limited-access Cairo-Alexan- 
i dria road costing $120,773 per mile as part of a national program 


i to build 8,694 mi. in a $250,000,000 ten-year program. Allotment 
| 


i 


} of $8,400,000 was made for the Pan-Arabian highway. 
| South America.—Colombia built 124 mi. of new road in 
fi mi. were paved and 11,178 mi. were all-weather. Ecuador planned 
{ to spend $35,000,000 for highways in three years to complete 
tthe Pan-American highway by adding 559 mi. of new road; the 
} x00-mi. Cuenca-to-the-Pacific road, under construction for 20 
230 mi. paved, 600 mi. macadam and 1,500 mi. all-weather in 
a total of 13,800 mi. Chile began a five-year program to build 
new roads at a cost of $50,000,000 in 1956, had 6,849 paved 
fand 25,547 all-weather in a total of 93,393 mi., and proposed 
{ito spend $83,300,000 for construction by 1960. Uruguay 
{Brazil had 1,242 mi. paved in a 117,990-mi. road network, and 
\ Venezuela added 266 mi. of roads in 1956, making a 6,416-mi. 
Asia.—Afghanistan in 1956 built new highways to serve the 
‘Kandahar irrigation system and improved the Oxus river-Soviet 
Bombay and 270-mi. Calcutta-Siliguri roads, while 200 mi. of 
lithe India-Tibet route neared completion; state construction 
In 1956 a total of 7,200 mi. was completed at a cost of $138,- 
9000,000. In Ceylon a coastal road to serve the $3,000,000 Kallany 
79 mi. of macadam road from the interior to the Indian border. 
Australia.—A ten-year, $1,100,000,000 highway-building pro- 
jai. were main roads, was under way. New Zealand spent $77,- 
)200,000 on 260 mi. of new roads; it had 43,650 mi. of all-weather 
 Canada.—On the Trans-Canada highway 2,583 mi. of the 
14.580 mi. between St. John’s, Nfd., and Victoria, B.C., were 
England.—Great Britain, half through a four-year improve- 
ment program, expended $132,000,000 during 1956 on 100 pro]- 
“main intersections. 
| Europe.—The highway modernization progress was unprece- 
: ated by 1956, including the following: Austria 1,102 mi.; Bel- 
ium 668; Denmark 428; Finland 1,453; France 4,095; Federal 
Soourg 56; Netherlands 714; Norway 1,329; Portugal 534; Spain 
\:.193; Sweden 2,282; Switzerland 714; Turkey 2,692; United 


| 1955-56, increasing the network to 15,525 mi. of which 1,180 

i} 

years, was finished. Bolivia improved 200 mi. in 1956, making 
£3,937 mi. and improve 3,291 mi. Argentina built 499 mi. of 
pspent $8,000,000 to increase its highway system to 5,279 mi. 
jsystem with 484 mi. surfaced. 

border road. India concentrated effort on the 800-mi. Delhi- 
added 2,339 mi. to swell India’s total highways to 268,000 mi. 
bridge was improved at a cost of $1,100,000. Nepal completed 
| gram to improve Australia’s 524,478-mi. system, of which 70,383 
ioads in a 50,650-mi. system. 

jjoaved by 1956 at a cost of more than $100,000,000. 

Yects, bypassing population centres and easing traffic snarls at 
ented, with a 29,078-mi. system of international roads rehabili- 

Republic of Germany 3,706; Greece 1,360; Italy 3,735; Luxem- 
‘Xingdom 959 and Yugoslavia 1,056. Sweden spent $80,000,000 
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in 1956 as part of a $1,350,000,000 long-range program for con- 
struction of 1,056 mi. of four-lane road and 8,073 mi. of new 
highways to increase the existing 34,776-mi. network. Finland 
from 1953 through 1956 improved or constructed 3,300 mi. of 
all types of roads and planned to add 120 mi, of surfaced roads 
to an existing 1,180 mi. West Germany proposed to spend $1,- 
400,000,000 in ten years to reconstruct 6,676 mi. of war- 
damaged roads, build 596 mi. of new roads and improve 863 mi. 
through cities; of the 544 bridges on main roads destroyed, 506 
had been rebuilt. Belgium inaugurated a $6,000,000,000, 16-year 
highway improvement program, half to be spent on superhigh- 
ways. France completed 81 mi. of expressways and inaugurated 
a five-year, $1,000,000,000 program to add 592 mi. of super- 
highways and 99 mi. of bypasses to its 49,680-mi. national 
network and 347,760 mi. of departmental and local roads. Switz- 
erland planned 186 mi. of new roads by 1960 to increase its ro,- 
350-mi. network, half of which was paved. Spain completed its 
first and began a second five-year plan to spend $1 9,000,000 an- 
nually improving 621 mi. each year of its 74,994-mi. highway 
system. Italy neared completion in 1956 of a 458-mi. highway 
shortening the Milan to Naples route by 70 mi. at a cost of $300,- 
000,000; a 2,900-ft. tunnel plus 13 overpasses in 24 mi., costing 
$4,800,000, shortened by 10 mi. the Turin-Po river route. Con- 
struction of 7,452 mi. during 1955-56 in southern Italy in- 
creased the total highway network to 105,994 mi. Greece 
expended $16,100,000 during 1954-56 on 697 mi. of paved roads 
and to improve 298 mi., including 36 major and 82 small bridges. 
Yugoslavia committed $6,300,000 for construction of 135 mi. on 
six main roads by 1958. Austria constructed 106 mi. of new 
highway during 1956. 

Near East.—Turkey received $46,000,000 from the United 
States for highway assistance in the period 1949-56 and had a 
15,247-mi. integrated system with 3,807 mi. paved or surfaced 
and less than 1,366 mi. unimproved. Lebanon completed a 4-mi. 
section of four-lane paved highway between Beirut and Ma‘a- 
meltein, inaugurating its first ten-year construction program 
of 348 mi. of national roads. Syria completed the 274-mi. Jidda- 
Medina road in 1956 and continued building on the 1,000 mi. 
Trans-Arabian route from the Mediterranean to the Persian gulf. 
Jordan had rebuilt and surfaced about 62 mi. since 1954 on a 
proposed 332-mi. national system. The government of Iraq began 
a five-year highway improvement program expected to cost 
$150,000,000 and had 1,250 mi. under construction with top pri- 
ority assigned to the 60 mi. between Samarra and Baiji on the 
Baghdad-Mosul highway. Iran proposed to spend $84,000,000 
during 1955-61 to improve 621 mi. per year and add 3,105 mi. 
of new roads to its existing 7,452-mi. primary and 8,694-mi. 
secondary systems. 

Far East.—Thailand spent $22,000,000 on 39 mi. of new roads 
between Bangkok and the Burma border and on ro1 mi. in the 
northeast provinces. Malaya completed a 29-mi. east-west cross- 
country highway begun in 1950 and costing $31,000,000. Since 
1947 China had doubled its road length, with 84,000 mi. travel- 
lable and 23 new roads planned. Japan approved a $2,000,000,000 
20-year program for a highway network connecting all major 
cities with a toll road through the mountains from Nagoya to 
Tokye. Korea had rebuilt 42% of the 1,576 war-destroyed 
bridges, and planned replacement of the remainder under a six- 
year bridgebuilding program concurrent with construction of 
414 mi. of new surfaced roads. The Philippines completed 134 
mi. of development roads on Mindanao costing $6,900,000 during 
1953-56 and proposed 327 additional miles. There were 9,911 
mi. of first class, 5,486 mi. second class and 3,123 mi. third class 
in the 18,520-mi. highway system. 

Mexico.—The republic spent $1,000,000 on approximately 
1,242 mi. of new roads in 1956. Mexico had 9,259 mi. on the fed- 
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eral system divided between five longitudinal routes from the 
United States border south and three transverse Gulf-to-the- 
Pacific routes, with a fourth planned. There were 60,000 mi. of 
dry-weather roads in addition to 18,500 mi. all-weather roads, in- 
cluding 11,750 mi. paved. 

Central America.—After the first year of a three-year ac- 
celerated building program, progress on the 1,574-mi. Mexico- 
to-Panama Inter-American highway appeared thus: in 
Guatemala, 84 mi. had been paved, with a 25-mi. impassable 
and a 158-mi. substandard section under construction and 50 mi. 
all-weather road completed for a total of 317 mi.; El Salvador, 
195 mi. paved; Honduras, 24 mi. standard all-weather, 21 mi. 
substandard under construction and 49 mi. substandard all- 
weather, total 94 mi.; Nicaragua, 132 mi. paved, 19 mi. standard 
all-weather, 40 mi. substandard under construction, 47 mi. sub- 
standard all-weather, total 238 mi.; Costa Rica, 60 mi. paved, 
146 mi. substandard under construction, 73 mi. standard all- 
weather, 56 mi. impassable under construction, 78 mi. impassa- 
ble, total 413 mi.; Panama, between the Costa Rica border and 
the Panama canal, 98 mi. paved, 11 mi. standard all-weather, 
62 mi. substandard under construction, 131 mi. substandard all- 
weather, 14 mi. impassable, total 316 mi. Between the Panama 
canal and Colombia on the Pan-American highway were 40 mi. of 
passable road and approximately 200 mi. unsurveyed. 

(See also BuILDING AND CoNstTRUCTION INDUSTRY; MorToR 
TRANSPORTATION; TOURIST TRAVEL. ) 
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(1953); The Living City 
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Rockefeller Foundation: see Socreties AND ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, U.S. 
Rockets: see JeT PRopuLsion; MUNITIONS. 


Rodeos: see Suows. 


Roman Catholic Church In 1956 the College of Cardi- 
* nals, which in its full comple- 
ment numbers 70 members, was reduced to 60 by the death of 
two of its members: Bernard Cardinal Griffin, archbishop of 
Westminster, primate of England (on Aug. 20), and Jules Cardi- 
nal Saliege, archbishop of Toulouse in France (on Nov. 5). 

Aloysius Cardinal Stepinac, spiritual leader of Yugoslavia’s 
7,000,000 Catholics, was still deprived of his liberty ten years 
after his condemnation by Marshal Tito’s communist regime. 

Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, primate of Hungary, who had 
been freed from his prison Oct. 31, 1956, by regular troops of the 
national Hungarian army, asked and received asylum in the 
United States legation in Budapest on Nov. 4, 1956. This action 
was motivated by the Russian repression of the Hungarian peo- 
ple’s attempt at liberation from communist tyranny. 

Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, primate of Poland, recovered his 
liberty of action on Oct. 28, 1956, as a result of a change in 
the governmental regime. The cardinal’s release was followed 
by important concessions. The Polish government had found it 
possible to give way on issues that it had fought bitterly during 
the previous ten years. Some Catholic weeklies were able to re- 
sume publication and the minister of education announced that 
an agreement on religious education had been reached with rep- 
resentatives of the hierarchy. 

Ministering to an estimated Roman Catholic world population 
of 470,100,000 were 360,000 priests. 

The Americas had 191,424,000 Catholics, Canada accounting 
for 6,260,327 and the United States (including Alaska and the 
Hawaiian Islands) for 33,574,017. This last figure represented 
an increase of 998,315 over the previous year. The new total 
represented a ten-year increase of 9,171,893, or 37.5%, over 
the 24,402,124 Catholics reported in 1946. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


There were 26 archdioceses in the United States, with a Catho- — 
lic population of 15,834,410. The total number of dioceses, in- | 


cluding the vicariate of Alaska, was 106, with Catholic popula- 
tions of 17,739,607. 

The 26 archdioceses reported a growth of 554,147 and the 106 
dioceses, 444,168. There were seven archdioceses with Catholic 
populations in excess of 1,000,000, They were Chicago, Tg 


1,899,357; Boston, Mass., 1,490,229; New York N.Y., 1,458,240; | 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1,325,740; Newark, N.J., 1,179,469; Detroit, | 


Mich., 1,125,000; and Los Angeles, Calif., 1,075,000. 


Brooklyn, N.Y., with 1,497,598 continued as the largest dio- | 
cese, while Pittsburgh, Pa., with 757,776, was the second largest. | 


Buffalo, N.Y., was third with 725,201 and Cleveland, O., fourth 


with 659,275. While 10 sees reported no changes in their Catholic | 


populations and 6 reflected slight decreases, the advances indi- 
cated in the remaining 116 showed substantial gains. 


The Roman Catholic hierarchy of the United States had 214 | 


members. There were 4 cardinals, 37 archbishops and 173 


bishops, the largest number in the history of the Catholic Church } 


in the United States. 


An increase of 1,379 in the number of the clergy brought the : 
total of ordained priests to 48,349, the largest ever recorded. 4 
There were 29,734 diocesan priests, an increase of 861, and 18,- t 


615 religious community priests, an increase of 518. 


Professed religious personnel included 8,868 brothers and 
159,545 sisters, representing respective increases of 116 brothers § 


and 1,476 sisters. 


The annual statement of the Catholic bishops of the United | 
States, convened in Washington, D.C., on Nov. 17, 1956, echoed }} 
the thrice repeated pleas for peace made by Pope Pius XII in © 
the course of ten days. The statement, entitled “Peace, Unity— | 
the Hope of Mankind,” was issued by the cardinals, archbishops | 
and bishops at the conclusion of: their annual meeting. They | 
warned that the world was poised on the “brink of disaster.” War | 
in modern times, they said, would be a nightmare of horrors and ik 


would solve no problems. Accordingly, they said, every possible 
means must be tried to “avoid the final arbitrament of nuclear 


warfare.” Against this grave warning, the bishops declared: “It 


has been the hope of humankind that a means adequate to the 
necessity might be found in the concert of United Nations. This 
is neither the time nor the place to review its history or to pass 
judgment on its achievements . . . The fact remains that it offers 


the only promise we have for sustained peace in our time; peace 


with any approximation of justice.” The bishops called for a 
“crusade of prayer” so that “international sanity will triumph 
over war.” 

On Nov. 10, 1956, at Trinity college, Washington, D.C., Com- 
missioner Thomas B. Murray, veteran member of the United 
States Atomic Energy commission, received the 1956 Peace 
award of the Catholic Association for International Peace. 

A resolution, unanimously adopted at the closing session of the 
National Catholic Educational association in St. Louis, Mo., on 
April 6, 1956, called upon its members to provide leadership in 
bringing about integration of white and Negro pupils. 

The year also was marked by a strengthening of the church’s 
inner life. For the first time in its 2,000-year history, cardinals 
bishops and priests from all the world met in Italy at Assisi 


> 


7 


Sept. 18-21, 1956, to study the practical problems of liturgy. | 


About 1,300 delegates, including 100 from the United States, 
attended the meeting. A recommendation from United States 
Catholic bishops for more extensive use of English in the revised 


Holy Week services was made in a report that had been prepared 
by Archbishop Edwin V. O’Hara, bishop of Kansas City-St. » 


Joseph, Mo. Archbishop O’Hara, head of the United States dele- 
gation, died en route to the congress. 


Priests and scholars of the old and new worlds met on Sept. 28, - 


a 


I 6, in the Benedictine abbey of St. Procopius, near Chicago 
ie seek an acceptable path by which millions of separated eae 

Christians might re-enter the Roman Catholic Church. They as- 
, sembled, with the endorsement of the Vatican, in the first union- 
istic congress to be held in the United States. 

On Oct. 28, 1956, the Catholic Interracial council presented its 
annual James J. Hoey awards for interracial justice to Frank M. 
Folsom, president of the Radio Corporation of America, and 
Paul G. King, controller of South Carolina State college, Quatiee 
burg. On Feb. 25, 1956, Francis Cardinal Spellman received the 
George Washington Carver Memorial institute’s gold award for 
his “outstanding contribution to the betterment of race rela- 
tions and human welfare.” On March 11, 1956, the University of 
! Notre Dame, Ind., awarded the school’s Laetare medal to Gen. 
} Alfred M. Gruenther. The medal is bestowed annually on an out- 
ystanding Catholic layman. General Gruenther, former supreme 
jallied commander in Europe, was now head of the American Red 
Cross. He was the fourth military recipient so honoured since 
the Laetare medal was first presented in 1883. 

_ (See also CHURCH MEMBERSHIP; Missions, ForeIGn (RE- 
JLIGIOUS) ; Pius XII; Reticious EpucaTion; SocteTIEs AND 


NAssociaTIons, U.S.; VATICAN City STATE. (J. LaF.) 


| ENcYcLoppIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Major Religions of the World (De- 
yivelopment and Rituals) (1954). s Nal 


——— 


{Rotary International: see Societies anp AssoctraTions, 
JU.S. 


Cornell retained the championship of the Intercol- 
Rowing. legiate Rowing association on Onondaga lake at 
Syracuse, N.Y., on June 16, 1956. The Ithacans won the 3-mi. 
face by 25 lengths in 16 min. 22.4 sec. Navy was second in the 
varsity contest. Washington won the junior varsity contest while 
sSyracuse finished first in the freshman event of 2 mi. Cornell, 
‘ith 16 points, gained the Ten Eyck trophy for team scoring for 
the third year in succession. Washington tallied 15 points. 
A high light of the 1956 U.S. season was the return of Navy’s 
iunbeaten Olympic champions of 1952 to competition. The former 
VMiddies, who had compiled a record of 30 straight victories, 
pointed toward representing the United States in the 1956 Olym- 
pic games in Australia. After several preliminary regattas, the 
\Admirals, as the squad was named, entered the Olympic trials 
yon Onondaga lake, but had to be content with third place behind 
Yale and Cornell. In the final on July 1, Yale thrilled a crowd of 
0,000 by defeating Cornell by ? length in a tense duel over the 
2.000-m. course. Six other national crowns and places on the 
U.S. Olympic team were decided in the four-day regatta. Jack 
Kelly, Jr., of the Vesper Boat club of Philadelphia, Pa., took the 
‘national singles for the fourth straight time. In the pairs without 
coxswain Charley Logg, Jr., and Tom Price of the Rutgers Row- 
Ming club, victors in the 1952 Olympics, were beaten by the U.S. 
‘Navy pair of Duvall Hecht and Jim Fifer. Others to win titles 
tand Olympic berths were Bernard Costello, Jr., and James Gardi- 
jner, Detroit Boat club, doubles; Dan Ayrault, Conn Findlay and 
hcoxswain Kurt Seiffert, Stanford Crew association, pairs with 
coxswain; John Welchli, Arthur McKinlay, John McKinlay, 
lJames McIntosh, Detroit Boat club, fours without coxswain ; 
)Douglas Turner, James Wynne, Jim McMullen, Ronald Card- 


hiwelll, coxswain Ed Masterson, West Side Rowing club reserves, 


‘\¥ale, Penn, Princeton, Harvard and Navy followed, in that order. Cornell 

won the junior varsity event an t 

Cornell, with 18 points, won the Rowe cup as high scorer. , : 
Blackwell Cup.—Yale led home Penn by four lengths at Philadelphia on 

April 28, with Columbia third. The Yale junior varsity and Penn’s fresh- 

men’ finished first in their respective divisions. 


Goes Trophy.—Cornell won from Navy and Syracuse on Lake Cayuga at 
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Ithaca, N.Y., April 28. juni si 

took the freshman ee Comey aloes the junior varsity race and Navy 

_~ntlds Cup.—Rowing into a stiff wind on the rough Harlem river in N 

oe oe pon 20, Princeton beat Penn and Columbia. The Tigers also pa 
ed the reshman test and varsity, junior varsity and cub lightweight 

races. In the junior varsity event it was Penn Princeton and Columbi 

Adams Cup:—Harvard triumphed i veer nna 
; 1 triumphed in one of the year’s feature races on the 

evern river at Annapolis, Md., May s, defeating Navy, Penn and Navy’s 

ong over the choppy 134 mi. course. Harvard was timed at 9 min. 

lightweight events, were victors in the junior varsity, freshman and three 
ar =a . 

sere Gece dlesied Comal pd Penton othe Howson 

the Princeton Peat : Junior varsity eight won, as did 

Geiger Cup.—Cornell’s varsity lightweights 1 | - 

oe v Pe ruclegy and Colunmbir on oe Hilton ccc Uae 

rst regatta for the prize i j epee 

A Sere ee ne posted as a memorial to Ivan Geiger, former 
ee Cup.—Princeton’s varsity 150-lb. crew raced over Carnegie 
ake in 6 min. 33.8 sec. on May 5 to defeat Harvard, Yale and Dartmouth 
and establish a Carnegie lake record for the Henley distance. Harvard’s 
Junior varsity and Princeton’s cubs were winners. : 

: Eastern 150-Ib. Championships (Wright Cup).—Princeton’s varsity broke 
its own Carnegie record for the Henley distance by winning in 6 min. 31 
sec. on May 12, Cornell won the junior varsity race and Princeton took 
the freshman title. 

Dad Vail Trophy.—La Salle college of Philadelphia, Pa., won the varsity 
race in this fourteenth annual regatta on the Schuylkill river, May 12 
Rollins (Winter Park, Fla.) was the junior varsity victor. ; : 

Compton Cup.—Princeton’s varsity recorded the best time ever made in 
this 134 mi. race on Carnegie lake, May 19, when it finished first in 
8 min. 42.8 sec. The Tiger 150-lb. crew took the Wood-Hammond cup and 
Harvard won the freshman heavyweight test. 

Yale-Harvard.—Yale swept the river at New London, Conn., June 16 
leading their traditional rivals over a 4-mi. course by five lengths. The 
Elis were timed in 19 min. 26 sec. Yale’s freshman and junior varsity 
crews also won impressively, giving the Blue its second straight sweep 
in the classic. 

Washington-California.—The Huskies swept their annual races with 
California on May 19, Winning varsity, junior varsity and freshman events. 

Oxford-Cambridge-——A heavily-favoured Cambridge eight won by 1% 
lengths in the ro2nd meeting of these old English rivals on March 24. 
Rowing on the Thames river over a 4-mi., 180-yd. course from Putney to 
Mortlake, the Light Blues were clocked in 18 min. 36 sec., the fastest time 
since Cambridge set the regatta record of 17 min. 50 sec. in 1948. 

American R.A. Regatta.—Navy’s Admirals defeated Penn by two lengths 
with Wisconsin third at Philadelphia, Pa., May 19. Winning time in the 
2,000-m. sprint for the Stewards cup was 6 min. 4o sec. Jack Kelly, Jr., 
scored in the senior singles by 20 lengths. Stanford’s Jim Fifer and Duvall 
Hecht took the doubles in pairs without coxswain. 

United States Chumpionships.—The Detroit (Mich.) B.C. won the Barnes 
trophy, symbolic of national rowing supremacy, by scoring 114%4 points 
on the Schuylkill July 4. The West Side R.C. of Buffalo, N.Y., was sec- 
ond with 90. Detroit led home West Side in both senior fours with and 
without coxswain. In the senior quad race the New York A.C. defeated the 
Vesper B.C., stroked by Jack Kelly, Jr., by 6 ft. 

American Schoolboy Championships.—George Washington high school of 
Alexandria, Va., won the feature mile at Poughkeepsie, N.Y., May 26. 
Belleville (N.J.) high school’s entry was second by % length. 

English Royal Henley.—The United States won the Thames Challenge 
cup for the third straight year when the Princeton r150-lb. crew beat 
the Royal Air Force eight by a length in 7 min. ro sec. in the finals at 
Henley, Eng., on July 7. A French eight took the Grand Challenge cup 
when it beat Swedish Three Towns in 7 min. 6 sec. Teodor Kocherka of 
Poland won the Diamond Sculls trophy for the second year in a row. The 
Royal Engineers’ four triumphed over the Brockville R.C. of Ontario, 
Can. 

Royal Canadian Henley.—Taking four events on closing day, July 28, 
the West Side R.C. of Buffalo, N.Y., amassed 264% points for team 
honours at Port Dalhousie, Ont. The Hamilton Leanders were next with 
193 points. The West Side senior eight scored a 1-ft. decision over the 
Detroit B.C. for the Hanlan memorial trophy. Pat Costello of Detroit, 
Mich., won the championship singles. John Pearce of Hamilton, Ont., was 
high school champion for the second straight year. Roberto Retolaza, 
Mexico City, took the junior singles title. The North American high school 
title was won by St. Joseph’s, Buffalo, N.Y. St. Catharines no. 1 heavy 
crew rowed to a course record of x min. 18.4 sec. in beating five rivals ina 
14-mi. dash for eights. 

(See also Orympic GAMES.) (His Wo Tel) 


Ruanda-Urundi: see Betcran CoLonrtAL Empire; TRUST 
TERRITORIES. 


Natural Rubber.—World production of natural rub- 
Rubber. ber for 1955 was estimated at 1,912,500 long tons. 


Production for the first six months of 1956 was estimated at 852,- 
500 long tons, down 22,500 long tons compared with the same 
period in 1955. World production for 1956 was estimated by the 
International Rubber Study group meeting in Paris, Fr., in June 
1956 at about 1,835,000 long tons. 

The New York spot price for no. 1 ribbed smoked sheets fell 
steadily from 45 cents U.S. per pound in Jan. 1956 to 27 cents 
in May; it rose to 38 cents in August and stood at about 32 cents 
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ATOMIC BOUNCE demonstrated in silicone rubber. Ball on the left sticks to 
ordinary silicon gum when dropped from platform above; the ball on the right, 
however, bounces after landing on silicon gum which has been vulcanized by a 
two-second exposure to electron bombardment. The experiment was conducted in 
1956 by the laboratories of the Westinghouse Electric corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


by the middle of October. The crisis over Egypt’s action in na- 
tionalization of the Suez canal dominated all other influences on 
natural rubber prices in the July to September period, and rubber 
prices rose and fell as this situation seemed to worsen or abate. 
Prices for ASTM centrifuged latex concentrate paralleled ribbed 
sheet prices by a premium of about 8 cents U.S. per pound dry 
rubber basis in tank car quantities. Exports of natural rubber 
latex from producing countries for the first six-month period of 
1956 were estimated at 73,000 long tons (dry rubber basis), 


Table |.—Production of Natural Rubber in Principal Territories* 
(In long tons) 
India, 
Vietnam Sarawak 
Indo- and and Other 
Malayat  nesiaf Ceylon Cambodia Asia Africa Brazil Totalt 
First half 
1955. . 303,410 329,084 37,315 33,588 109,434 45,500 13,057 875,000 
Second half 
1955. . 335,718 404,702 56,515 59,069 115,280 52,500 8,226 1,037,500 
Year's 
total . . 639,128 733,786 93,830 92,657 224,714 98,000 21,283 1,912,500 
First half 
1956. . 305,876 294,645 39,143 34,939 110,814 54,350§ 12,598§ 852,500 


*Includes latex (dry basis). 

{Production divided as follows: First half 1955: Malaya, estates 54%, smallholders 
46%; \ndonesia, estates 39%, smallholders 61%, First half 1956: Malaya, estates 55%, 
smallholders 45%; Indonesia, estates 43%, smallholders 57%. 

fEstimated and includes other Latin-American countries and Oceania. 

§Partly estimated. 


Table Il.—World Consumption of Natural Rubber* 


RUBBER 


down about 4,500 long tons from the same 1955 period. 

Replanting of old rubber-producing areas with modern high , 
yielding clonal stock continued, especially in Malaya, both on. 
estate and on native holdings, although the native group seemed 
somewhat more reluctant to cut out present stands of old trees 
during the recent period of high rubber prices. 

Imports of natural rubber by commercial grades into the 
United States for 1955, according to a joint statement by the 
Rubber Trade Association of New York and the Rubber Manu- | 
facturers association, were as follows: all grades of ribbed 
smoked sheets, 63%; all grades of light crepe, 3.4%; estate 
brown crepe, 4.1%; all grades of thin brown crepe, 7.4% ; amber | 
blankets, 12.7%; smoked blankets, 3.9% and flat bark, 5.5%. 

Synthetic Rubber.—-World production of all types of syn- | 
thetic rubber for 1955 excluding the U.S.S.R. and satellite coun- | 
tries (which reported no figures) was 1,085,266 long tons, of | 
which the U.S. produced 970,468 long tons. This was roughly a \ 
50% increase over 1954 output. 


Table Ill_—World Consumption of Synthetic Rubber™ 


if 
(In long tons) i 
| 


Last Total } 
half Ger- Continent World jf 
1955 U.S.A. U.K. France manyt of Europe Canada Japan Total§ 
July se « @ 63,205 1,387 1,502 1;993576;500 2,689 R330 75,000 }) 
INT oO 0 ou SC 75,782 1,528 871 2,453 6,500 2,685 350 87,500 i 
Sé6ptere eis) <5 « 76,748 1,934 1,547 2,690 7,500 3,701 420 92,500 | 
CM Goo On 80,816 2,600 1,988 2,765 8,000 3,551 470 97,500 |) 
Novia samen 82,087 2,360 2,169 2,802 8,250 4,348 580 100,000 }) 
Decent es eure 76,4. 24imt2 6 87/52 459 ez S207, 7-00 S970 nO TO. 95,000 |) 
Year's Total . . 894,899 20,454 19,419 25,393 78,750 40,206 4,170 1,062,500 | 
id 

First I 
half \ 
1956 i 
Jon. 92s « 2) 78,480 93) 1:21) 2,805 3,217) 8,750) 94,0388 580 97,500 |) 
Flebsivst cules oe) 710e2 4.0) Sal 14 22863008118, 500) FA oom, 95,000 |) 
varchaestteon-t 77,888 3,134 2,457 2,950 8,750 4,071 690 97,500 |) 
April 74,682 3,617 2,378 2,772 8,500 4,402 740 95,000 } 
May 76,396 3,168 2,339 2,806 8,250 4/528 =... 97,509 |} 
ONO) Ne: oie tomes CICS CESK: dec sie aon A039 era 87,500 ie 
*Includes latex (dry basis). {Includes oil content of oil-extended types. {Federal | 
republic. ‘ | 


§Estimated and includes all countries. 


World production of all types of synthetic rubber during the } 
first six months of 1956 amounted to 614,312 long tons, up from |) 
the 506,090 long tons output during the same 1955 period. In) 
June the International Rubber Study group estimated 1956 total © 
world production would amount to 1,250,000 long tons. Principal 
world stocks of synthetic rubber at the end of June 1956 were) 
estimated at 200,000 long tons. Production of synthetic rubber | 
latices in the U.S. for 1955 totalled on a dry rubber basis: S-type |) 
68,561 long tons; neoprene 10,432 long tons; N-type 10,798 long © 
tons. The price structure remained much the same as in 1955: } 
S-type 24 cents (freight allowed); N-type 58 cents (freight al- | 
lowed) ; butyl 23 cents; neoprene 41 cents—all U.S. currency. | 

The government-owned synthetic rubber plant at Institute, | 
W. Va., with a rated annual capacity of 122,000 long tons, was if 
sold to Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. for $11,000,000. Plans for | 
the expansion of synthetic rub- | 
ber producing facilities were an- — 


ie (In long tons) nounced by all owners in the | 
ee Wee United States. 

1955 U.S.A. U.K. France Germanyt Europet Canada China§ Japan Totall| Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) li- 
DULY seo 46,439 18,309 11,209 12,066 41,250 2,756 3,250 6,750 142,500 ae 

Aug. 2515 48,586 16,010 6,283 13,071 34,500 2.869 1.750 7/520 132800 censed Société du Caoutchouc 
epi see : ; 10,388 13,721 41,250 3,996 2,500 7,570 150,000 rati |) 
Oct. : 55,236 22,884 11,642 12,624 57,000 3,865 3,750 7,680 167,500 ane ; sper yale formed by 
ov eo: j H 11,513 12,436 57,000 4,222 8,750 7,970 170,000 ten Frenc i 1 
Bethy: « 48,590 22/226 11,571 10,305 55,750 3,740 2,500 7,580 162,500 ; companies, [Orga | 
Year's totcl. . 634,800 246,350 134,375 147,630 551,250 44,322 +—«50,000_~—=s 87,820 ~—=«'1,867.500_~—«s#oduction of butyl rubber. The | 
Firs proposed plant was to be built | 
1956 at Port Jerome, near Le Havre, | 
(Ae Co eee 53,751 21,698 11,839 12,561 50,000 i 928 |} 
Feus : 50,285 17,879 11,512 11,347 55,750 Sar 7530 7930 160,000 and when completed in 1958 i 
March. ; 50,040 15,993 12,283 11,253 59,500 3,296 2,100 8,200 157,500 would have a 20,000 long ton » 
ISH oo eke A7,A46 18,374 11,296 10,633 50,500 3,561 10,500 8,280 157,500 i ean e | 
May =e nok 48,342 14,502 11,144 10,358 60,500 3,628 3,650 ae 155,000 Capacity. International Syn- © 
lige 42,845 16,146 fits : att 3,619 1,850 Fine 155,000 ee. 


*Includes latex (dry basis). 


: tEstimated for total continent. 
§Estimated net imports. 


thetic Rubber Co., Ltd., was‘) 
formed in England in a joint ’ 


venture by Dunlop, Firestone, Goodyear and Michelin to build 
an S-type synthetic rubber plant of 50,000 long tons annual 
capacity near Southampton. 

In the United States, military tires built entirely of Ameripol 
SN (Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc.) in one case and of Coral 
rubber (Firestone Tire and Rubber Co.) in the other case suc- 
cessfully passed the defense department’s rigid tests. Invention 
of these two synthetic cis-1, 4-polyisoprene rubbers, so much 
like Hevea rubber in their uncured and in their vulcanized prop- 
erties, were announced in 1954 and 1955, respectively. Phillips 
Chemical Co. announced the preparation of both a virtually 
_ all cis-1, 4- and a trans-1, 4-polybutadiene. The cis-form is a rub- 
| ber said to have unusually high resilience when vulcanized and 
to exhibit remarkable low temperature resistance, its brittle point 
| being —160° F. 
| A freeze-agglomeration process for producing high solids, low 
| viscosity latex, starting with ordinary small particle size S-type 
| latex, was announced by the B. F. Goodrich Co. The method 
| resulted in lower manufacturing cost of S-type high solids latex 
_and a higher production capacity for each polymerization reactor 
_ than current methods offered. 
| Reclaimed Rubber.—World production of reclaimed rubber 
In 1955 was 421,954 long tons. For the first six months of 1956 
_ world production was estimated at 205,240 long tons as com- 
| pared with 211,518 long tons for the same period in 1955. U.S. 
consumption through June 1956 was 145,182 long tons, compared 
with 160,711 long tons for the same period in 1955. 


Table 1V.— World Consumption of Reclaimed Rubber* 


it last (In long tons) 


half 
1955 U.S.A. U.K. France Germany Australia Canada Brazil Total 
! IY ts 6 224258 2 bro 1,659) 82,697 780 1,046 520 31,302 
NBEDC.. 2 6 25,633 2,073 Jj016. 2,752 780 914 530 33,698 
Apaept; se 26,179 2,815 1,807 3,011 781 1,356 365 36,314 
Eb gee 26,425 3,306 1,960 2,822 725 1,242 573 mor. 053 
iWmev.. . . 27,052) *3)237, «23035 727961 725 1,506 518 38,034 
ec... . . 24,356 2,991 2,069 2,478 725 1,346 Si 2) S447 7 
’ Year's 
total. . 312,781 32,065 20,889 32,940 8,484 15,029 6,208 428,396 
First 
half 
1956 
jan... . 25,8270) S125) \ 2,042.5 3,258 725 1,338 428 36,743 
.- Soe 25,571 2,691 1,981 3,091 725 1,393 491 35,943 
March. . 26,176 2517452, V2) 3,053 725 1,478 502 36,563 
April 23,999 2,492 2,086 2,917 1,575 au Soe 
May G 23,560 2,274 1,981 2,802 1,620 
J tune... 20,049 2,355 6 6 


*All figures include both natural and synthetic reclaimed rubbers, 


Rubber Manufacturing.—World consumption of new rubber 
iim 1955 was at the all-time high record of 2,930,000 long tons 
divided 64% natural rubber, 36% synthetic rubber. U.S. con- 
: sumption of new rubber in 1955 was 1,529,699 long tons divided 
414% natural rubber, 584% synthetic rubber. World consump- 
tion for the first six months of 1956 was estimated at 1,520,000 
tong tons divided 624% natural rubber, 373% synthetic rubber. 
U-S. consumption for the first six months of 1956 was 741,511 
\long tons divided 395% natural rubber, 603% synthetic rubber. 
)The continued shift toward synthetic rubber resulted primarily 
{from the higher price of the natural commodity. 

Total shipments of pneumatic tire casings in the U.S. in 1955 
( (excluding aeroplane and industrial pneumatics) were 112,221,- 
2049 units (passenger 93,729,709; truck and bus 14,769,326; farm 
‘tractor and implement 3,722,014). Shipments for the first seven 
‘months of 1956 totalled 62,966,493 units (passenger 52,298,612; 
‘truck and bus 8,588,858; farm tractor and implement 2,079,023) 
. ‘compared with shipments during the same 1955 period of 69,- 
$354,653 units (passenger 58,304,903; truck and bus 8,603,440; 
‘farm tractor and implement 2,446,310). Tire inventories in the 
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(1891- ), president of Mex- 


Ruiz Cortines, Adolfo ico, was born on Dec. 30 in the 
State of Veracruz. He first rose to national political prominence 
when he became governor of Veracruz in 1944. When Miguel Ale- 
man was elected president of Mexico in 1946, Ruiz Cortines be- 
came one of his most influential political aides and was later 
named minister of the interior. On Oct. 13, 1951, he was nomi- 
nated by the Partido Revolucionario Institucional CEERSIE) sto 
succeed Aleman as president, and the following July he was 
elected by a huge majority. He took office on Dec. I, 1952, fora 
six-year term. A determined advocate of economy and honesty in 
government, Ruiz Cortines refused to accept the usual president’s 
special expense account and in 1953 exposed considerable graft 
among high officials of the Aleman administration, seizing their 
property and cancelling their government contracts. 

In Feb. 1955 he conferred with U.S. Vice-Pres. Richard M. 
Nixon during the latter’s good-will visit to Mexico. In late March 
1956 he met with Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower and Canadian 
Prime Minister Louis S. St. Laurent at White Sulphur Springs, 
W.Va., for a “good neighbour” conference. 


Rulers: sce Presients, SovEREIGNS AND RULERS. 


Rumania This people’s republic of southeastern Europe is 
* bounded north and northeast by the U.S.S.R., east 
by the Black sea, south by Bulgaria and west by Yugoslavia and 
Hungary. Area: 91,654 sq.mi. Pop.: (1948 census) 15,872,624; 
(1956 est.) 17,489,794. Language (1948 census): Rumanian 
85.7%; Hungarian 9.4%; German 2.2%; Yiddish 0.9%; other 
1.8%. Religion (1947 est.) : Orthodox 81%; Greek Catholic 9% ; 
Roman Catholic 7%; other 3%. Chief towns (pop., 1948 census, 
1956 est. in parentheses): Bucharest (Bucuresti, cap.) 1,041,807 
(1,236,900); Cluj 117,915 (154,800); Timisoara 111,987 (142,- 
300); Iasi (Jassy) 94,075 (109,000); Brasov 82,984 (108,000) ; 
Ploesti 95,632 (105,000) ; Braila 95,514 (104,000) ; Galati 80,411 
(103,000); Oradea 82,282 (93,000). First secretary of the Ru- 
manian Workers’ (Communist) party in 1956, Gheorghe Gheorg- 
hiu-Dej; chairman of the presidium of the grand national as- 
sembly, Petru Groza; chairman of the council of ministers, 
Chivu Stoica. 

History.—The repercussions of the 20th congress of the Com- 
munist party of the Soviet Union in Feb. 1956 were felt in Ru- 
mania as in other countries of eastern Europe. The repudiation 
of Stalinism and the recognition extended to national forms 
of Socialism opened the way for the reconciliation of Rumania 
and Yugoslavia after eight years of political segregation dictated 
by Yugoslavia’s expulsion from the Cominform. Following Mar- 
shal Tito’s visit to the U.S.S.R. in June, official Rumanian-Yugo- 
slav talks were held at Bucharest, in which the Yugoslav 
president himself participated. These resulted in trade and travel 
agreements, trade union and cultural exchanges and practical 
measures for industrial collaboration, of which the most notable 
was the projected joint construction of a hydroelectric power 
plant near the Iron Gates on the Danube. In October a Ru- 
manian party and government delegation headed by Gheorghiu- 
Dej and Chivu Stoica carried on further discussions with Tito in 
Belgrade on economic and technical co-operation, and on further- 
ing closer relations between the Rumanian Workers’ (Commu- 
nist) party and the Yugoslav League of Communists. 

In its relations with the non-Communist world, the Rumanian 
government acted strictly within the limitations of the principle 
of peaceful co-existence commended by the 2oth congress of 
the Communist party of the Soviet Union, which permitted com- 
mercial, and to some extent cultural, contacts with the west. 
After the dissolution of the Cominform in April 1956, these con- 
tacts increased. In May Rumania joined the International Labour 
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organization and took part in the work of the International La- 
bour office at Geneva, Switz. In July the government initiated 
negotiations with the United States to improve relations and 
solve outstanding disputes. In August Rumania obtained mem- 
bership in UNESCO and resumed diplomatic relations with 
Greece. Foreign trade with the west also increased appreciably 
during the year. 

The year 1956 was the first of the second five-year plan, and 
the government promulgated measures to stimulate labour pro- 
ductivity in agriculture and industry. Between January and 
September the number of collective farms and agricultural asso- 
ciations increased from 6,325 to about 10,000. In July the gov- 
ernment revised the regulations governing collective farms and 
permitted certain classes of rich peasants, hitherto debarred from 
entering these farms, to join them. The government also an- 
nounced in August that the mechanization of agriculture had 
progressed so far that there was now a tractor to every 320 ha. 
of cultivated land, and that Rumania had in operation more than 
30,000 tractors, 1,500 self-propelled combine harvesters and 
10,000 threshing machines. At the same time, it was recognized 
that 75% of agricultural, vegetable and animal production was 
still derived from individual farms, and that it was incumbent 
upon the government to encourage the independent peasantry to 
produce more food by offering material incentives in the form of 
reasonable prices and enough consumer goods. 

There was no deviation from the party line of conceding prior- 
ity to heavy industry, and the budget for 1956 made provision 
for industrial development schemes representing 52% of the 
total volume of state capital projects, which was 36.5% higher 
than 1955. 

On Oct. 22, in an agreement signed in Bucharest, the Soviet 
government transferred to Rumania its 50% ownership of the 
joint stock company Sovromcuartit, which monopolized the min- 
ing of Rumania’s uranium deposits. Two joint stock companies 
continued to function at the end of 1956, namely, Sovromasigurare 
(insurance) and Sovromfilm. (G. D. On.) 

Education.—Schools (1955): primary about 17,000, pupils 2,400,000; 
secondary 500, pupils 150,000; vocational 400, pupils 170,000; institu- 
tions of higher education 50 (including 4 universities), students 75,000. 
National minorities schools: primary and secondary, 3,200 in which tuition 
is given in 15 different languages; there is also a Hungarian university. 

Finance.—Monetary unit: leu (pl. lei) with official exchange rate, high 
and fictitious, of 6 lei to the U.S. dollar. Budget (1956 est.): revenue 
45,430,600,000 lei; expenditure 44,430,600,000 lei, including 26,144,t00,- 
ooo lei invested in the national economy. 

Foreign Trade.—Trade turnover with all countries (1954 est.) US. 
$670,000,000, including $560,000,000 with the countries of the Communist 
group. 

Transport and Communications—Highways (1955) 61,794 mi. Licensed 
motor vehicles (Dec. 1955): cars 6,000; commercial 17,000. Railways 
(1949) 7,363 mi. Telephones (1954 est.) 140,000. Radio receiving sets 
(1949) 226,000. 

Agriculture—No reliable data published since 1949. Main crops (metric 
tons, latest estimates): maize (1948) 5,279,000; wheat (1948) 2,600,000; 
barley (1948) 360,000; oats (1946) 280,000; rye (1947) 66,000; potatoes 
(1949) 1,090,000; sugar beets (1954) 1,275,000. Wine production (1953) 
4,100,000 hl. Livestock (1953 est.): cattle 4,581,000; pigs 3,634,000; 
sheep and goats 11,482,000; horses 1,073,000. 

Industry —Production (metric tons if not otherwise stated, 1955): coal 
400,000; lignite 6,200,000; crude petroleum 10,575,000; methane gas 
3,900,000,000 cu.m.; electricity 4,300,000,000 kw.hr.; pig iron 575,000; 


steel 765,000; cement 2,000,000; sulphuric acid 92,000; tractors 5,300 
units; cotton fabrics 245,000,000 cu.m.; sugar 135,000. 


Running: see Track AND FIELD Sports. 


Rural Electrification Administration. to..." 


tion administration marked its 21st year in 1956 with expanded 
programs in financing rural electrification and telephone facili- 
ties. 

At the end of 1935, only one farm in 10 had central station 
electric power; by the end of June 1955, power lines carried elec- 
tricity to 93.4% of the farms. According to the U.S. bureau of 
the census, farms with telephones increased from 38.2% in 1950 
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to 48.8% in 1954. 

In rural electrification, REA loaned $189,804,800 in the year 
ended June 30, 1956. This brought the total of such loans since 
the agency was established in 1935 to $3,238,250,759. The num- 
ber of consumers on REA-financed power lines was about 4,300,- 
000, including more than half of the 4,500,000 electrified farms 
in the United States. 

One new generation and transmission co-operative and two new 
electric distribution co-operatives received loans during the fiscal 
year. This brought the number of active REA electrification bor- 
rowers to 996, including 934 co-operatives, 41 public power dis- 
tricts, 17 other public bodies and 4 electric companies. Also, 
REA approved its first loan to finance the conventional generat- 
ing facilities of a nuclear reactor, to the Rural Cooperative 
Power Association of Elk River, Minn. 

One co-operative paid off its government loan during 1956 
with earnings from service, bringing to four the number of co- 
operatives which had repaid in full their REA loans. 

Electricity used on REA-financed lines increased 17% during 
the 1956 fiscal year, and REA borrowers distributed almost three 
times the amount of power they did in 1950. Energy sales 
amounted to about $1,200,000 per day. Farmers on REA-financed 
lines used an average of 2,957 kw.hr. in 1955, as compared with 
1,752 kw.hr. in 1950. 

In the rural telephone program, REA loans in the fiscal year 
1956 totalled $80,980,000. This brought the total of such loans, 
since the program was established by congress in 1949, to $312,- 
391,542 to 270 independent telephone companies and 196 co- 
operatives. When the facilities contemplated in these loans were 
completed, REA telephone borrowers would be providing mod- 
ern telephone service to more than 695,000 farm families and 
other rural subscribers in 43 states and Alaska. As of June 30, 
1956, 227 REA-financed telephone. organizations had placed in 
service 846 new dial exchanges. ; 

In both the electrification and telephone programs, REA loans 
bore 2% interest and had to be repaid over a maximum period 
of 35 years. As of June 30, 1956, electric borrowers had paid | 
the government approximately $246,000,000 in interest and had ! 
repaid $493,000,000 of principal on their REA loans. 

For the 1957 fiscal year congress authorized $214,000,000 in 
new electrification loan funds, including reserve funds of $25,- 
000,000. Also available for lending was $24,678,000 carried over 
from 1956. New telephone loan funds authorized by congress 
for fiscal 1957 amounted to $100,000,000, including $20,000,000 
in reserve funds. Funds carried over from fiscal 1956, amounting 
to $30,345,000, also were available for telephone loans. (See 
also CO-OPERATIVES. ) (D. A. Ht.) 


Rural Rehabilitation Loans: see Farmers Home ApMIN- 
ISTRATION. 


Russell Sage Foundation: see Societies aNp AssociaTIONs, 
US. 


Russias see Union or Soviet Soctatist REPUBLICS. 


Russian Literature Soviet writers were severely criti- 

* cized at the 20th congress of the | 
Communist party of the U.S.S.R., which was held in Feb. 1956 
in Moscow. Literature was again not close enough to life and did 
not satisfy the growing spiritual needs of the Russian people, 
declared N. S. Khrushchev. Aleksey Surkov, the first secretary 
of the Writers’ union, defended his colleagues, while admitting _ 
the justice of many criticisms. The most noteworthy event of 
the congress was the violent reproach of Surkov by the novelist 
Mikhail Sholokhov for having evaluated the standard “of litera- 
ture by the quantity of books which had appeared. Sholokhov 
complained that writers were living too far away from the people, 


in a monastic atmosphere. He attacked the former general sec- 
j retary of the Writers’ union Aleksandr Fadeyev, deploring that 
Fadeyev had lost the 15 best years of his intellectual life without 
having succeeded in properly directing the Writers’ union. 
| Literary circles were as much troubled as political circles by 
the campaign against Stalinism. Disorder reigned among the 
novelists, dramatists and poets who saw works which had won 
}|the “Stalin prize” condemned as harmful and as not conforming 
\to “socialist realism.” The Literaturnaya Gazeta (May 8) an- 
j/nounced that since the 2oth congress many writers knew no more 
}than what the Communist party demanded from them. It re- 
vealed that at certain literary reunions they even dethroned the 
great poet Vladimir Mayakovsky and claimed the rehabilitation 
hiof the novelist Mikhail Zoshchenko, condemned by Andrei 
‘Zhdanov. 


In reality the Communist party, faithful to Marxism-Leninism, 


a 


\ilittle more liberal. Many writers who had disappeared during 
j\the great scourge of the 1930s were discretely rehabilitated: 


jas Trotskyists. Homage was rendered to the greatest of the 
ussian emigré writers, the Nobel prize winner Ivan Bunin, and 
recent edition of his works, comprising novels written after 
is departure from Russia in 1918, was published in Moscow. 
SSimilarly, the editing was commissioned of works by Ivan Kata- 
ev, former chief of the literary group ‘“Pereval,’”’ who had been 
missing since 1937, having been condemned as an “enemy of 
\the people.” 
_ In 1956 many Soviet writers entered into contact with their 
iEnglish, French and U.S. colleagues and State Editions had 
ndertaken the translation of works of foreign writers, such as 
rnest Hemingway, Sinclair Lewis and Francois Mauriac, who 
\were neither Communists nor “progressives.” The review Jnos- 
itrannaya Literatura (“Foreign Literature”) helped in this cam- 
ppaign of reconciliation with the western writers. 
| Another sign of the new liberalism was the impressive cele- 
)bration of the 75th anniversary of the death of Fyodor Dosto- 
gevski. Considered for a long time as a retrograde and 


iting on Feb. 9. His biographer V. V. Ermilov praised the expres- 
sion in his novels of the “suffering of men and women humiliated 
and offended by an exploiting society.” Many plays and films 
zased on his novels were shown during the year. 

| Since 1953 the “Stalin prize” had no longer been awarded to 
\literary men. On Sept. 6 the re-establishment was announced 
of the “Lenin prizes,” which had been awarded between 1925 
and 1935. From a total of 50 prizes 8 would be reserved for 
A eters and artists and awarded to the winners each year on the 
‘anniversary of the birth of Lenin. (A. PR.) 


; The indicated rye crop in the United States for 1956 was 
M ye. 21,961,000 bu., about one-fourth smaller than the 29,678.,- 
jo0o bu. 1955 crop but 2% above average. Only 1,724,000 ac. were 
jaarvested, 82.4% of the 2,092,000 ac. harvested in 1955, but 
/ approximating the average for 1945-54. The average yield was 
\:2.7 bu. per acre, as compared with 14.2 bu. in 1955 and an 
‘uverage of 12.5 bu. per acre for the previous decade. The lead- 
ing producing state was North Dakota with 4,560,000 bu. (9,360,- 
900 bu. in 1955), followed by South Dakota with 1,986,000 bu. 
£4,088,000 bu. in 1955), Nebraska with 1,674,000 bu., Indiana 
‘vith 1,452,000 bu. and Minnesota with 1,410,000 bu. Carry-over 
t.tocks were 16,300,000 bu. (about the same as in 1955), of which 
she-Commodity Credit corporation owned 10,200,000 bu., giving 


|, domestic supply for 1956-57 of 38,300,000 bu., as compared 
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with 46,100,000 bu. in 1955-56. 

Exports of 7,000,000 bu. in 1955-56 were the largest since 
1928, with prospects of a still larger export in 1956-57. Im- 
ports from Canada in 1955-56 and 1956-57 were limited under a 
quota to 3,400,000 bu. per year as compared with 13,400,000 bu. 
imported in 1954-55. 

The price in October was $1.21 per bushel to producers, as 
compared with 93 cents a year earlier. The support price to 
producers was $1.27 per bushel as compared with $1.18 for the 


1955 crop, of which crop farmers placed a record 12,800,000 bu. 
under the support program. 


Rye Production of the Principle Producing Countries 


(In thousands of bushels) 


Preliminary Average Average 

Country 1956 1955 1945-49 1935-39 

UESIS ROME 5 RAR Ie S On Ste dere ie sate ee 895,000 885,000 
Western Germany ..... es 147,040 137,800 98,000 119,000 
Torkey 524. pee 63 ae 27,050 25,590 13,679 14,301 
Siyeittl AS 559d Pe alia ie 19,680 19,320 V7 18,363 
Netherlands. . .... Ch Geek 3 19,650 18,300 15,520 20,394 
EVONCO emcee sieicw cine = Retkp years 18,000 17,300 20,618 29,993 
USING sc tee few es a a? (6) 7a 16,450 16,380 12,260 20,611 
OthagEuropesiia we. <ita aieeiee 390,000 422,000 337,000 481,000 
United States :... 23 © ots 21,961 29,678 22,336 44,917 
Cana datitana elles alee ale sete 8,600 14,754 13,182 9,191 
AL Genlind specs inte ute Peike 27,560 25,750 14,944 9,771 


“Comprises Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, eastern Germany, Hungary, Poland 
and Rumania. 


World rye production estimated at 1,365,000,000 bu. in 1956 
was the smallest since 1945 as compared with 1,485,000,000 bu. 
in 1955, an early postwar average (1945-49) of 1,530,000,000 
bu. and a prewar average of 1,732,000,000 bu. (UAKARS) 


A German state (Land) united with France by monetary 
Saar. (from Nov. 20, 1947) and customs (from April 1, 1948) 
union. Area: 991 sq.mi. Pop.: (1951 census) 955,413; (1955 est.) 
996,000. Language: German. Religion: Roman Catholic 73.4%; 
Protestant 25.3%. Capital: Saarbriicken, pop. (1951 census) 
T1I,450, (1953 est.) 116,395. Prime minister in 1956, Hubert 
Ney. 

History.—On Jan. 2, 1956, after the election to the Saar 
landtag on Dec. 18, 1955, Hubert Ney, leader of the local Chris- 
tian Democratic union (C.D.U.), was elected premier while 
Heinrich Schneider, the leader of the nationalist Democratic 
party, was elected president of the /andtag. A cabinet was then 
formed from the parties of the Heimatbund with three other 
members of the C.D.U., two followers of Schneider, two Social 
Democrats and the nonparty expert Adolf Blind as minister of 
finance. In April a dispute over the election was decided in 
favour of the Democratic party, which was in consequence rep- 
resented by 13 members in the Jandtag instead of 12, while 
J. Hoffmann’s Christian People’s party (C.V.P.) fell from 13 to 
12 seats. On March 18 the Socialist party, which had favoured 
autonomy, was dissolved and most of its members joined the 
pro-German Social Democrats of the Heimatbund. On May 13, 


Saarlouis 


Volktingen 4 
*_—_e SAARBRUCKEN 


SAAR AND NEIGHBOURING NATIONS. In June 1956 France and Germany 
agreed to honour a Saar plebiscite overwhelmingly in favour of union with 


Germany 
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when local elections were held, the Social Democrats therefore in- 
creased their representation considerably. On this occasion 
both C.D.U. and C.V.P., although attempts to bring about their 
fusion had failed by the middle of April, gained a few votes 
each, while the strength of the Democratic party slightly dimin- 
ished. In July the Saar C.D.U. was absorbed into the western 
German C.D.U.; the C.V.P., however, joined the western German 
Centre (Zentrum), a Roman Catholic party, smaller and rather 
more to the left. Schneider, who wished to preserve the alli- 
ance of the Saar parties in the Heimatbund, where his influence 
was paramount, disliked these fusions, and on Sept. 16 his party 
decided that it would join no party in the German Federal Re- 
public for the time. 

Through most of the year Franco-German negotiations were 
pursued with regard to the future status of the Saar. At Luxem- 
bourg on June 5 agreement was reached on essentials: the Saar 
was to be politically reunited with Germany on Jan. 1, 1957, and 
economically united three years later; in return France would re- 
ceive 90,000,000 tons of coal within the next 25 years, and the 
Germans agreed in principle to the canalization of the Moselle, 
promising to contribute nearly one-third of the cost. The de- 
tails were not worked out until a series of agreements, which 
were signed on Oct. 27, had been made. According to these, the 
French were to mine 66,000,000 tons of coal from the Warndt 
mines through the shafts in Lorraine; the remaining 24,000,000 
tons from elsewhere in the Saar or Germany would be sold to 
France by Germany at cost price. The ratio of Franco-Saar com- 
merical exchanges during 1955 was to be preserved duty-free un- 
til further notice; arrangements were also made for badly needed 
capital equipment to be imported from Germany to the Saar, im- 
mediately, without payment of duties. The Germans accepted the 
existing rate of exchange for the currency changeover on Jan. 1, 
1960. It had already been settled that from Jan. 1, 1957, ten 
Saarlanders would attend the bundestag and three the bundesrat 
as observers; at the western German election in 1957 the Saar- 
landers would participate as full German citizens. In June the 
German social insurance system was adopted in the Saar, and on 
Aug. 1 German law became valid there. (E, WI.) 

a 
Safety: sce AcciDENTs. 
Sailing: see YAcuTine. 
St. Christopher: sce Leewarp IsLanps. 
S#. Croix: see Vircin IsLANps. 


St Helena Sti Helena is a British colony in the south At- 
* « lantic, about 1,200 mi. from the southwest coast 
of Africa, with dependencies of Ascension (34 sq.mi.; pop. 
[1954 est.] 173) and the Tristan da Cunha island group (total 
area 38 sq.mi.; only Edinburgh settlement on Tristan da Cunha 
[16 sq.mi.] is inhabited; pop. [Dec. 1954 est.] 294). Colony 
area 47 Sq.mi.; pop. (1955 est.) 5,000 (mainly of mixed European 
and African descent). Language: English. Religion: Christian 
(90% Anglican). Capital: Jamestown (pop. about 1,600). Gover- 
nor in 1956, Sir James Harford; administrator, Tristan, P. R. 
Forsyth Thompson. 

History.—The possibilities of starting a fishing and canning 
industry were actively investigated during 1956. Monthly calls 
by Union Castle ships were reintroduced. A new hospital and a 
new parish home, built from funds provided under the United 
Kingdom Colonial Development and Welfare act, were opened, 
and a new constitution, involving the enlargement of the executive 
and advisory councils, was introduced. Toward the end of 1956, 
which was generally a year of depressed economic conditions, 
unemployment was somewhat relieved by a number of St. 
Helenians being employed by U.S. authorities on Ascension 
Island. (KESBais®) 


SAFETY—ST. LOUIS 


Education.—Schools (1953): primary 6, pupils 697, teachers 12; all- 
range 3, pupils 261, teachers 5; secondary (including 2 middle schools) 3, 
pupils 316, teachers 16. Pupil-teachers: primary 18, all-range 10, secondary 


a 
Finance and Trade.—Currency: sterling. Budget (1955): revenue £162,- 


597; expenditure £170,297. Foreign trade (1955): imports £206,551; €X- | 


ports £56,177. Livestock (1955): cattle 724; sheep 1,218; goats 1,863; 
pigs 266; poultry 9,200; donkeys 1,161; horses 29. Production (1953): 


hemp 975 long tons. 


St. John: see Vircin ISLANDS. 
St. Kitts-Nevis: see LEEWARD ISLANDS. 


St. Laurent, Louis Stephen {rine minise 


on Feb. 1 at Compton, Que., and educated at St. Charles college, 


Sherbrooke, and Laval university, Quebec, Que. He entered fed- } 
eral politics on Dec. ro, 1941, and was in turn minister of justice } 
and attorney general, later secretary of state for external affairs. | 
On Nov. 15, 1948, he became the 17th prime minister of Canada. | 
As Liberal member for Quebec East, he was elected to parliament } 


in 1942, 1945, 1949 and 1953. 


During 1956 St. Laurent led the government in the third ses- / 
sion of the 22nd parliament which began on Jan. 10 and concluded * 
on Aug. 14—the second longest session in the history of Canada, | 


with 152 sitting days. 


During this session the house approved measures to begin con- |j 
struction on an all-Canadian national gas pipeline to bring Alberta } 
gas to eastern markets; to authorize the government to enter } 
into tax rental agreements with the provinces when the existing # 
agreements expire in 1957; and to permit the government to } 


enter into agreements with the provincial governments for shar- 
ing costs of assistance to unemployed persons. 


In March St. Laurent travelled to White Sulphur Springs, | 
W.Va., for meetings with Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower and Pres. b 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines of Mexico. In late June and early July he | 


attended a meeting of commonwealth prime ministers in London, 
Eng. 


During 1956 St. Laurent welcomed to Canada Pres. and Mme. it 
Giovanni Gronchi of Italy; Pres. Achmed Sukarno of the republic | 
of Indonesia; Sir Anthony Eden, prime minister of the United # 
Kingdom; S. G. Holland, prime minister of New Zealand; R. G. ) 
Menzies, prime minister of Australia; and other distinguished § 


visitors. (H. Esk 


St. Lawrence Seaway: sce Canats AND INLAND WATER- 
WAYS. 


St. Louis. land (pop., 1950 census, 856,796) on the west bank 
of the Mississippi river 15 mi. below its confluence with the 


Missouri. According to the 1950 census the St. Louis metropolitan § 
area had a total population of 1,681,281 (1956 est., 1,815,500). | 
Mayor of St. Louis in 1956 was Raymond R. Tucker, a Democrat, | 


who was elected in 1952. 


The present city charter was written in 1914. After months of | | 
debate, the board of aldermen authorized an election for a board © 
of freeholders to write a new charter on May 8, 1956. The 13 4 
freeholders, supported by a city committee, the Globe-Democrat i 


and Post-Dispatch, the city’s metropolitan newspapers, were 
elected by a majority of more than 21,000 over a slate supported 
by the Democratic, Republican and labour organizations. 

Late in the year the freeholders were drafting a new charter 
which was to be submitted to the electorate in early 1957. 

Congress passed an appropriation of $2,600,000 for construc- 
tion of the Jefferson National Expansion memorial on the river 
front. The city portion of this project had been authorized more 
than 21 years previously. A historic shrine was to be constructed 
which would beautify the river front and be the beginning of 


Canadian § 
prime minister, was born | 


St. Louis, Mo., covers an area of 62.4 sq.mi. of 


rehabilitation of the oldest area in the city. 


On March 10, 1956, a large municipal airport building, built 
at a cost of $5,880,000, was opened at Lambert field in St. 
|| Louis. 

Inadequate air-lines service joining St. Louis with the other 
major cities of the country was the subject of a major campaign 
| by the Globe-Democrat. As a result, with the spirited support 
| of civic leaders, Mayor Tucker and the St. Louis delegation in 
congress, hearings were held by the Civil Aeronautics board in 
_ Washington, D.C. A number of new and enlarged services had al- 
_ ready been planned, recommended, authorized or established. 
| During 1956 there was only one major strike in St. Louis, that 
| of the Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Workers’ union against the 
| Laclede Gas company. Gov. Phil M. Donnelly seized the company 
_ under terms of the state King-Thompson law forbidding strikes 
on public utilities. After 11 days the workers returned to their 
_ jobs with suits totalling more than $230,000 in fines pending 
| against them in the courts. (R. H. A.) 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Missouri (1955). 


| St. Lucia: see Winpwarp IsLAnps. 


| . x This French overseas terri- 
| St. Pierre and Miquelon. tory consists of eight small 
islands off the south coast of Newfoundland. Area: 93 sq.mi. 
Pop. (1951 census) 4,606; (1955 est.) 5,000. Language: French. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. Chief town: Saint-Pierre, pop. (1951 
census) 3,997. Administrator in 1956, Pierre Sicaud. 

History.—At the elections to the French national assembly 
| held on Jan. 2, Alain Savary (Socialist) retained his seat. 


(Hv. De.) 


Education. (1955) Schools: state 8, pupils 530, teachers 32; private 
(Gg, pupils 771, teachers 35. 

| Foreign Trade-——(1955) Monetary unit: 1 fr. C. F. A. (Colonies Fran- 
(gaises d’Afrique)=2 metropolitan French francs. Imports 585,000,000 
{ fr. C. F. A., including 310,000,000 fr. C. F. A. from Canada, 229,000,000 
ifr. C. F. A. from the U.S. Exports 126,000,000 fr. C. F. A., including 
{8,000,000 fr. C. F. A. to France. Principal export: fish. 


St. Thomas: see Vircin IsLANps. 


‘$+. Vincent: see Wrnpwarp IsLanps. 

f Table I, giving total world output of salt, lists only those 
‘Salt. countries producing 500,000 tons or more yearly. More 
{than 85 countries supply the reported world total. 

Table l.— World Production of Salt 


(In thousands of short tons) 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
u ntingd . « « « 775 330 463 540 499 550? 552 
ite 5 fs syicsied « 888 875 1,372 860 839 744 1,056 
Ganada. . . « « 751 859 964 973 960 963 1,254 
RReRNC! @: (os wots 2,200? 3,300? 5,000? 5,450 5,500? 6,100? 6,600 
BeeEVPS . 6 5 6 6 © 386 594 757 S49 419 497 443 
Feance. . .). . DTS 203 O323 1S) V540193)294) 313/212 92,925 
¢ Germany (west) 2,066 2,824 3,134 2,980 3,851 3,699 3,730 
( Great Britain . 4,192 4,738 5,234 4,414 4,544 4,951 5,233 
)) hoe aes 2,229 2,935 3,063 3,165 3,545 3,043 3,335 
EMBLYs, =e 0 6 2 1,407 1,454 1,666 1,551 1,546 1,729. © 1,669 
BUmpon. . . 2 2 e 436 461 474 478 508 468 619 
‘Netherlands . . . 369 451 535 457 504 564 645 
PPoland..... . 922 1,1002 1,100? 1,100? 1,100% 1,100? 1,100? 
Sc 921 1,334 1,373 1,116 1,508 1,405 1,237 
U.S.S.R 5,500? 5,500? 6,100? 6,600? 6,800? 7,200? 7,200? 
J United States 15,572 16,630 20,207 19,545 20,789 20,669 22,7042 
GOther. . 2. 2 « « 5,61 4 6412 6835 6,868 6,894 7,606 7,698 
okaliie: &c3.9t0 47,000 53,000 61,600 59,800 63,100 64,500 68,000? 


United States.—About 35% of the world output of salt is 
‘produced and consumed in the U.S. Deposits of salt are wide- 
sspread. Commercial production by the various types follows: rock 
‘salt is chiefly from the eastern half of the country, with some 
‘)from Louisiana, Kansas and Texas. Evaporated salt is derived 
+) from “artificial” brine brought up from the deposits mainly in the 
)- middle states. Solar salt is produced in the west, predominantly 
Vrtrom sea water in California and from the Great Salt lake in 
Utah. About 70% of the yearly total is used in making chemicals 
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and 30% is used for livestock, meat packing, table and other 


Table Il.—Salt Industry in the United States 


(In thousands of short tons) 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Rroduction;t otclesmcineuian sere iisuley 20,207 19,545 20,789 20,669 22,704 
Evaporated (dry salt). . 2... 2,655 3,642 3,702 3,731 3,987 
Rock (dry SOlt) arama ER csi ost cogcic 4,662 4568 4,479 4825 5,293 
In brine (salt content). . 2... 11,890 11,336 12,608 12,113 13,424 
Imports for consumption. . . 2... 4 re 137, 161 186 
EXportss ce. ai ys 310) ONS Gago % pda 439 350 250 381 407 
Apparent consumption . . 2... . 19,772 19,202 20,676 20,445 22,483 


household uses, dust and ice control, water treatment. canning 
and food processing and many smaller uses. 


(F. E. H.; B. B. M.) 


Salvador F| A republic on the Pacific coast of Central 
’ + America, the smallest but most densely popu- 
lated country on the isthnius, El Salvador has an area of 8,260 
sq.mi. (of which 8,165 sq.mi. are land) and a population (1950 
census) of 1,855,917 (1955 official est., 2,231,000). The capital 
is San Salvador, pop. (1950 census) 161,951; (1953 est.) 180,713. 
The 1950 populations of other principal cities are (1953 estimates 
in parentheses): Ahuachapan 10,294 (11,092), Chalchuapa 
9,855 (10,557), Cojutepeque 10,015 (10,942), Mejicanos 9,389 
(10,402), San Miguel 26,702 (28,730), Santa Ana 51,702 (56,- 
952), Nueva San Salvador or Santa Tecla 18,313 (20,246), San 
Vicente 10,950 (11,795), Sonsonate 17,949 (19,070), Usulutan 
9,481 (10,512), Villa Delgado 13,331 (14,695) and Zacatecoluca 
9,190 (10,023). Language: Spanish. Religion: predominantly 
Roman Catholic. Presidents in 1956: Lieut. Col. Oscar Osorio; 
from Sept. 14, Lieut. Col. José Maria Lemus. 

History.—On March 4, 1956, Lieut. Col. José Maria Lemus 
was elected president of El Salvador by default. Humberto Costa 
was chosen as vice-president. During the course of the campaign, 
it had become evident that the official backing of Colonel Lemus 
by incumbent Pres. Oscar Osorio and the Partido Revolucionario 
de Unificacién Democratica would be decisive. One by one, the 
opposing candidates were disqualified or withdrew. Col. Alberto 
Funes, candidate of the Partido Institucional Democrata, was 
eliminated when the central election board applied the law which 
excluded any candidate against whom there was a pending legal 
action. Maj. Alvaro Diaz was dropped because his Partido Demo- 
crata Nacionalista was not properly registered. On a similar 
technicality, the election board ruled out Roberto Canessa, for- 
mer foreign minister and leader of the Partido Accion Nacional. 
Besides Colonel Lemus, only Col. Rafael Carranza Amaya of 
the Partido Auténtico Constitucional and Enrique Magana 
Menéndez of the Partido Accién Renovadora were left in the race. 
Coalitions were formed to pool the strength of the opposition 
parties, but on Feb. 29 all five opposition candidates withdrew, 
charging government oppression and fraud in favour of Lemus. 
They ordered their supporters not to vote. 

In the absence of opposition, Lemus won the March 4 election 
by a vote of approximately 678,000 to 45,000. Congressional 
elections were held on May 14, followed by municipal elections 
on July 1. In both, the government-supported candidates were 
virtually unopposed. 

The president-elect attended a meeting with President Osorio 
of El Salvador and Pres. Julio Lozano Diaz of Honduras in June 
to consider a new commercial treaty with Honduras. In July 
Lemus was the official representative of El Salvador at the con- 
ference of American presidents in Panama. The presidential in- 
auguration took place on Sept. 14. In October representatives of 
Guatemala, El Salvador and Costa Rica met in San Salvador to 
plan an industrial and commercial census of Central America to 
be started in 1957. 

Since the law to promote the development of processing indus- 
tries went into effect in 1952, private industry had invested 
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about $21,000,000 in factories which produce cement, sugar, 
beer, textiles, building materials and instant coffee. The law 
grants certain tax and import-duty exemptions. Public works 
announced in 1956 included a $5,000,000 port improvement proj- 
ect for Acajutla to be undertaken by a west German firm, and a 
new $22,300,000 highway which would parallel the Pacific. In 
agriculture, coffee continued to dominate all other crops, but 
cotton had achieved important gains. (R. Hn.) 


Education.—In 1954 there were 2,032 primary schools with 210,125 
pupils, 95 kindergartens with 11,144 pupils, 126 secondary schools with 
12,376 pupils and 418 centres for combating illiteracy. Primary teachers 
totalled 6,286; secondary 1,164. The national university had 1,315 students 
and 207 professors in eight faculties. 

According to the 1950 census, 57.7% of those ten years of age and 
over were illiterate. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the col6én, valued at 40 cents U.S. cur- 
rency in 1956. The 1956 budget as amended totalled 143,400,000 colones. 
Revenue in 1955 (preliminary figures) was 165,411,000 colones. On 
Dec. 31, 1955, the external debt was $4,246,757 and £352,920; the internal 
debt was 10,000,000 colones. Currency in circulation (Sept. 30, 1956) 
totalled 91,400,000 colones; demand deposits, 112,510,000 colones. The 
U.S. department of commerce estimated U.S. direct private investments in 
1955 at $24,000,000, of which public utility investments accounted for 
$17,000,000. 

The cost-of-living index (San Salvador) stood at 112 in June 1956 
(1953=100). 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1955 totalled 267,327,000 
colones; imports, 230,191,000 colones. Leading exports were coffee (86%), 
cotton (8%), vegetable oils, livestock and cottonseed meal. Leading cus- 
tomers were the U.S. (64%), western Germany (17%), the Netherlands 
(3%), the U.K. (2%) and Honduras (2%); leading suppliers, the U.S. 
(56%), western Germany (8%), the Netherlands (5%), Honduras (5%) 
and the U.K. (3%). 

The two principal railroads have 385 mi. of main-line track, all narrow 
gauge. National highway mileage (1950) was 1,693, of which 934 mi. 
were all-weather. On Jan. 1, 1954, there were 10,551 automobiles and 
4,702 trucks; telephones (Jan. 1, 1955) numbered 9,876, of which 74% 
were automatic. 

Production.— Agricultural production estimates in the 1955-56 crop year 
included coffee 1,250,000 bags of 132 lb. each; cotton 132,000 bales of 
500 lb. gross weight; sugar 45,000 short tons; rice (rough) 72,000,000 lb.; 
tobacco (1955) 1,832,000 lb. In 1953 there were 827,430 cattle, 261,252 
pigs and 20,451 sheep and goats. Accarding to the 1950 industrial census, 
there were 11,106 industrial establishments, only 117 of which had more 
than 50 employees. 

Installed electric power capacity totalled 55,000 kw. in 1955; pro- 
duction (public use only) was 92,000,000 kw.hr. In 1955, 3,818 troy 
oz. of gold and 230,054 oz. of silver were produced. 

(J. W. Mw.) 


ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Central America (1944). 


. This organization was founded in 1865 by 
Salvation Army. the Rev. William Booth, a Methodist min- 
ister, in London, Eng. Its primary aim was to lead unchurched 
people into spiritual adjustment with their Creator. By 1956 
the Salvation Army had become a world-wide movement, with 
chapels and institutions in 85 countries and colonies, preaching 
the Gospel of Christ in 81 languages and dialects, ministering 
through 17,630 centres of evangelism and more than 1,500 in- 
stitutions—hospitals, shelters, schools, farms, etc. 

The organization’s world-wide activities were directed in 1956 
by Gen. Wilfred Kitching from the international headquarters 
in London. It had 26,765 ordained personnel, of whom more 
than 5,000 were in the United States. The co-ordinating head 
in the United States was Commissioner Donald McMillan, na- 
tional commander, with headquarters in New York city. 

The Salvation Army is one of the seven constituent agencies 
of the United Service organizations (U.S.O.), and in 1956 it 
operated 34 U.S.O. units. The third annual National Salvation 
Army week channelled the movement’s story of service through 
1,800 daily and 7,000 weekly newspapers, hundreds of radio and 
television stations and church and civic groups. During the 
year thirty-nine 25-minute dramatic radio programs were pro- 
duced and were broadcast from 488 stations. The stories were 
based on actual case histories from Salvation Army files. A first 
series of 15-minute devotional programs over television was 
planned for 1957. 

Statistical records indicated 66,880 converts in the United 
States during 1956. Attendances at adult meetings totalled 9,984,- 
896, and at Sunday school services 4,000,000. (Do. McM.) 


SALVATION ARMY—SAN FRANCISCO 


The Samoan Islands extend from 13° 


Samoa, American. 26’ to 14° 22S. lat. and from 168° 10 
to 172° 48’ W. long., and are about 2,700 mi. east of Australia }j 
and 2,200 mi. south of the Hawaiian Islands. American Samoa 
consists of the inhabited islands of Tutuila, Tau, Olosega, Ofu 
and Aunuu, and the uninhabited coral atoll, Rose Island. Swains | 
Island, 210 mi. northwest of Tutuila and owned by one family, 
was made a part of American Samoa in 1925. Total area of Amer- 
ican Samoa is 76 sq.mi. and total population (1950 census 18,937) 
was estimated in 1956 at 22,500 with about four-fifths of they 
population on the main island of Tutuila. Pago Pago (pop. 1950} 
census, 1,586), on Tutuila, is the capital. About four-fifths of the } 
population are Protestants. 

History.—American Samoa is an unorganized United States) 
possession, administered by the department of the interior since |) 
July 1, 1951. Richard Barrett Lowe, appointed as governor in |} 
Sept. 1953, resigned in Oct. 1956 to become governor of Guam. | 
He was succeeded by Peter T. Coleman, native-born Samoan, and . 
attorney general of American Samoa since July 1955. Secretary |) 
of American Samoa in 1956 was Allan Macquarrie. i 

A constitutional committee, consisting primarily of Samoans, |If 
was at work in 1956 developing a territorial constitution. 


A 


Education.—It was estimated in 1955 that 99% of all persons 10 years ¥j 
of age or older were literate. As of June 30, 1955, there were 6,057 stu- } 
dents enrolled in 61 public and 6 missionary schools. There were 241 public |) 
school teachers. Expenditures for education during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1955, represented more than 16% of total expenditures. | 

Finance and Trade.—Economic conditions continued to improve in 1955 } 
and 1956 as the result of new enterprises and industries which had been # 
established, including fish cannery operations and the cultivation of cocoa } 
and coffee. Copra, however, was still the most important cash crop. Esti- 7) 
mated production of principal crops for the twelve months ended June 30, | 
1955, were copra 1,680 metric tons, citrus fruits 100 tons, bananas 2,500 | 
tons, breadfruit 2,400 tons, and taro 1,500 tons. There were 250 cattle, |) 
2,900 hogs, and 11,950 chickens in American Samoa in 1955. There was J 
also an active native handicraft industry producing floor mats and wood- 
craft. i 

Imports in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, totalled $987,968, of || 
which the United States was the major source followed by Australia and ls 
New Zealand. Exports totalled $1,270,548 of which canned tuna accounted 
for more than 75% and copra 20%. Revenues collected during the 1954-55 | 
fiscal year totalled $591,317; expenditures $1,565,101. The difference be- | 
tween revenues and expenditures was made up by U.S. government appro- |/ 
priations. The Bank of American Samoa, a government institution operated )) 
by the American Trust Company of San Francisco, is American Samoa’s 
only banking institution. As of June 30, 1955, it had a capital of $100,000 
and assets of $1,669,159. ; 

Transportation and Communications.—In 1954 Tutuila had 69 mi. of roads, | 
of which 4 mi. were surfaced. Commercial air service was inaugurated in | 
Jan. 1956 with Pan American World Airways making regularly scheduled 
flights, stopping at Tutuila and connecting with flights between Hawaii } 
and Australia. Cruise ships of the Matson Line were expected to begin | 
calling at Pago Pago in the fall of 1956. One radio broadcasting station, | 
WVUV, operated by the government, was in operation in 1956. (S. Nr.) 


Samoa, Western: see New ZEALAND; Trust TERRITORIES. 


San Francisco The population estimate for the city and 
* county of San Francisco, Calif., as of § 
Jan. 1, 1956, was 807,000 persons, compared with 775,357 re- { 
ported by the U.S. bureau of the census, April 1, 1950. Total area, | 
93-1 sq.mi.; land area, 44.6 sq.mi. The mayor of San Francisco, | 
George Christopher, was elected for a four-year term, commenc- 
ing Jan. 8, 1956. 
There were 127 public schools in the city in 1955 with an | 
enrolment of 158,861 and a total average daily attendance of 
87,235. Several thousand students attended private and technical | 
schools. In 1955 there were 26,491 attending Catholic schools. 
Total employment in the city in July 1956 was 476,700. Retail 
trade based on taxable sales for 1955 amounted to $1,631,823,000; 
sales of food for off-premise consumption and of gasoline, which 
are not included in taxable sales, would increase total sales | 
in 1955 to about $2,000,000,000. Wholesale trade in San Fran- 
cisco in 1955 amounted to about $4,967,000,000. The value added 
by manufacture in San Francisco in 1955 was $500,789;000 com- 


pared with $410,000,000 in 1948, according to the U.S. bureau — 
of the census. 


: The total foreign trade passing through the San Francisco 
| customs district amounted to $770,149,248 in 1955, of which 
$415,134,080 represented exports and $355,015,168 imports. 

San Francisco’s tax rate for the fiscal year 1956-57 was $7.06 
per $100 assessed valuation. The assessment roll for the fiscal 
year was $2,165,381,841. Estimated fiscal-year revenue amounted 
to $223,903,028 of which $92,890,241 would be derived from 
|| city taxes. The city’s bonded debt limit for future bond sales, 
| as of June 30, 1956, based on the 1956-57 assessment, amounted 
to $131,046,283. Bonds outstanding not matured on June 30, 
| 1956, amounted to $174,279,000. Bonds authorized but unsold 
_ June 30, 1956, amounted to $118,460,000. 

_ City officials of San Francisco proposed a capital improve- 
_ ment program for 1956-57 amounting to $52,793,080 and for the 
five-year period 1956-62, amounting to $308,719,750. The pro- 
gram of expenditures included water supply and distribution, 
_ traffic way signals and lights, recreation and parks, public health, 
sewers and disposal plants, municipal railway, police and fire 
_ protection and libraries and museums. 

_ Some important events which occurred in San Francisco during 
the 1955-56 period included: the announcement by the Crown 
| Zellerbach corporation, manufacturer of forest products, of the 
| construction of a 20-story steel and glass ultramodern structure 
_to cost approximately $10,000,000; opening to traffic of the 
| new 5.5 mi., $68,000,000 Richmond-San Rafael bridge, spanning 
| the upper reaches of San Francisco bay, Aug. 31, 1956; the 
| opening of the new $1,000,000 San Francisco flower terminal 
| Sept. 12, 1956, to provide wholesale outlets for the Bay region 
| flower-growing area, the largest in the country; progress toward 
| the ultimate redevelopment of the produce mart area and the 
establishment of a new produce mart on a different site; and, 
/ since Sept. 1955, authorization of nearly $60,000,000 in building 
( construction, of which $25,000,000 was for new nonresidential 
| building. (R. B. Kr.) 


ENcYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—California (1955). 


. A small republic in central Italy (with which 
‘ San Marino. it is united by customs union), San Marino 
| is entirely surrounded by the province of Emilia and is situated 
en the slopes of Monte Titano, 14 mi. S.W. of Rimini. Area: 
|. 38 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 est.) 14,000. Language: Italian. Religion: 
) Roman Catholic. San Marino is governed by two capitani reg- 
, genti appointed every six months by a grand and general council 
« elected by universal suffrage every four years. 

: History.—The event of the year 1956 was the establishment 
(of diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. This was decided on 
July 3 by the communist-controlled grand and general council. 
LA delegation of the Sammarinese Communist party was present 
iin Moscow in February at the zoth congress of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union. 

secondary 3, 


‘Education.—Schools (1955): primary 18, pupils 1,492; 


( pupils 208. , 
rf Binciice. San Marino uses Italian currency. In 1956 the lira was valued 


J 54-55 695,055,358 lire; 
q 625 to U.S. $1. Budget (1954-55 est.) balanced at 695 q 
I oss-s6 est.) aga Se lire. Subsidy from Italy: 150,000,000 lire 


( per annum. 


{Santo Domingo: sce Dominican REPUBLIC. 
‘Sao Tomé: see PorTUGUESE OVERSEAS TERRITORIES. 
‘Sarawak: see BRITISH BorNEO. 


Tr. Central of the three prairie provinces 
‘Saskatchewan. of Canada, Saskatchewan was created in 
11905 by act of the federal parliament. Area: 251,700 sores 
HiPop. (1951 census) 831,728; (1956 est.) 897,000. Capital: 
(Regina, pop. (1951 census, 1956 est. in parentheses) 71,319 
1( (88.797); Saskatoon, seat of provincial university, 53,268 


SAN MARINO—SASKATCHEWAN 
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History.—The provincial legislature passed 77 public bills 
during the fourth session of the r2th legislature. These were 
generally of a noncontroversial nature. The legislature approved 
two resolutions having to do with the grain glut—one urging 
the federal government to make provision for cash advances on 
farm-stored grain, the other asking that the movement of box- 
cars in the transportation of grain be expedited—and a third 
resolution asking the provincial government to consider the ex- 
tension of the franchise to treaty Indians. A select special com- 
mittee of the legislature was set up to study and report on 
markets, marketing and price policies as these related to the 
farm income probiem in Saskatchewan. The public hearings and 
the debate on the committee’s findings aroused wide interest. 
Biggest political news of 1956 was the provincial election held 
on June 20, 1956. The Co-operative Commonwealth Federation 
(C.C.F., Democratic Socialist Party) under Premier T. C. Doug- 
las was returned to power. Party standings (previous standing in 
parentheses) were: C.C.F. 36 (42); Liberals 14 (10); Progressive 
Conservatives nil (1); Social Credit 3 (nil). 

Oil and gas exploration and development again made rapid 
progress. During the summer of 1956 the 2,oooth oil well came 
into production. The Saskatchewan Power corporation served the 
cities of Moose Jaw and Swift Current with natural gas while ex- 
tending electrical service to a further 7,500 farms. The Eldorado 
Mining and Refining Ltd., a federal crown company, increased 
its output of uranium ore in the Beaverlodge area from 500 to 
700 tons daily output. Gunnar Mines went into production with 
an initial daily output of 1,250 tons. 


Education.—During the 1954-55 school year there were 32,495 pupils 
attending secondary schools and 176,006 attending public schools, making 
a total of 208,501. There were 7,679 teachers with an average daily pupil 
enrolment of 155,044. Total school operating revenues for 1954—55 totalled 
$34,598,705. 

Public Health and Welfare——During 1955 the Saskatchewan Hospital 
Services plan, government-sponsored program of hospital care insurance, 
covered 822,956 persons, about 97% of those eligible to become benefici- 
aries. A total of 165,006 patients (excluding newborns) were admitted to 
hospital care under the plan. Total public assistance expenditure by the 
provincial government, including old-age security supplementary allow- 
ances, blind persons’ allowances, old-age assistance, mothers’ allowances 
and social aid for fiscal year 1954-55 was $4,110,832. 

Transportation and Communication.—At March 31, 1956, there were 166,- 
367 passenger autos and 625 public service vehicles on 164,121 miles of 
provincial and municipal road. Of this mileage, 1,333 mi. were bituminous, 
21,187 mi. gravelled. There were 8,739 miles of railway, 15% of the 
Canadian total. During 1955, 174,417 telephones were in service. There 
were 11 radio and 2 television transmitting stations. Work on the Saskatch- 
ewan portion of the Trans-Canada highway neared completion. 

Banking and Finance.—The 1956-57 provincial budget estimated revenues 
of $87,172,000 and expenditures at $87,147,080. As of Dec. 31, 1955, net 
debt less sinking funds and revenue producing loans and advances was 
$70,538,000. In 1955 the two largest publicly owned corporations, power 
and telephones, showed a net surplus of $4,111,200, while the other eight 
crown companies together showed a net surplus of $1,366,280. At Dec. 31, 
1955, there were 282 active credit unions, which loaned $15,621,498 to 
80,396 members. j : 

Agriculture—Main crops, 1955 (1956 Canadian dept. of agriculture 
est. in parentheses): wheat, 298,000,000 bu. (309,000,000); oats, 135,- 
000,000 bu. (160,000,000); barley, 104,000,000 bu. (100,000,000) ; rye, 
8,200,000 bu. (4,000,000); flax, 11,800,000 bu. (18,000,000). Official 


’ preliminary estimate of farm cash income for 1955 was $425,100,000; 


valuation of major items: wheat, $216,632.000; oats, $15,082,000; barley, 
$32,250,000; rye, $3,698,000; flax, $23,131,000; cattle, $57,426,000; 
hogs, $21,872,000; poultry, $10,289,000; dairy products $23,746,000. On 
June i, 1956, there were 1,490,000 cattle and 645,000 hogs. 

Fisheries, Furs and Forestry——Commercial fish production in 1955-56 was 
10,153,177 lb. valued at $1,616,961 (1954-55, 10,525,881 lb. at $1,644,- 
183). For the same year the timber cut, all types, was 22,860,322 cu.ft. 
valued at $7,375,510 (1954-55, 30,117,017 cu.ft. at $9,064,857). The 
total value of wild fur in 1955-56 was $2,837,120 (1954-55, $3,715,032). 

Manufacturing.—Statistics are for 1954 when 11,526 employees, in 1,010 
establishments, earned $33,509,833 in salaries and wages. Raw materials 
worth $169,326,000 were converted into finished products with a gross 
value of $280,733,784. The four leading classes in terms of value were 
(number of employees in parentheses): petroleum products, $76,494,298 
(1,109); flour mills, $43,436,789 (784); slaughtering and meat packing, 
$30,664,206 (1,075); butter and cheese, $27,862,528 (1,283). The total 
value of industrial products increased by $14,120,693 Over 1953. 

Mining.—During 1955 oil production was 11,486,500 bbl. Natural gas 
production was 11,252,971,000 cu.ft. Preliminary value figures for all 
mineral production for 1955 was $83,769.427 as compared with $68,216,- 
oog9 actual in 1954. The leading minerals were copper, $2422 0 2s) ge 
$13,465,725; sodium sulphate, $2,759,034; coal, PARTE 399) : q ¥2¢ ae 

. troleum, $18,491,500. iw Z Jie TARY 
aa De leat een Fitms.—Prairie Provinces of Canada 


(1943). 
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. . This Arab kingdom covering four-fifths of 
Saudi Arabia. the Arabian peninsula has an area of about 
617,760 sq.mi. and a population (1952 est., no census ever taken) 
of 7,000,000. Religion: Moslem. Chief towns (pop., 1954 est.): 
Riyadh (cap.) 80,000; Mecca 150,000; Jidda 100,000; Hufuf 
100,000; Buraida 50,000; Medina 50,000. King, Saud ibn Abdul 
Aziz al Saud. Prime minister and viceroy of Hejaz in 1956, Amir 
Faisal ibn Abdul Aziz, crown prince and eldest brother to King 
Saud. 

History.—The alliance between Saudi Arabia, Egypt and Syria 
was formally maintained and strengthened during 1956 by re- 
peated declarations and by two meetings of King Saud with the 
Egyptian and Syrian presidents, one in Cairo, Egy., in March, and 
one at Riyadh, Saudi Arab., in September, during the Suez canal 
crisis. One or two cracks, however, developed in the Saudi- 
Egyptian partnership. King Saud was said to have become 
alarmed at the growing number of Egyptians employed in his 
kingdom, and at the influence they were exercizing, and in August 
a number of Egyptian officers, who had been training Saudi offi- 
cers, were discharged on the grounds that they were disseminating 
antimonarchical principles and preparing a coup against the king. 
Also, during the Suez crisis the king received a visit from King 
Faisal of Iraq, at which the two monarchs were reported to have 
discussed their common interest in assuring passage through the 
Suez canal for the oil produced in their two countries. Together 
with Egypt and Syria, however, Saudi Arabia promised funds to 
Jordan to replace the British subsidies if Jordan denounced its 
treaty with Britain. 

A Chinese trade mission visited Saudi Arabia requesting oil 
supplies and the Chinese consulate at Jidda was reopened. 

The Buraimi dispute remained unsettled. The British-officered 
Arab levies that occupied the oasis in 1955 in defense of the 
rights of the sultan of Muscat and the sheikh of Dhabi remained 
in possession. Arrangements were made with Syria and Jordan for 
rebuilding the Hejaz railway (constructed in the days of the 
Ottoman empire and destroyed during World War I) which would 
connect Damascus, Syr., and Amman, Jordan, with Medina. 

A military academy was established at Riyadh, and a Saudi 
Arabian mission visited Czechoslovakia with a view to buying 
arms. Large sums of money were spent on municipal development, 
especially at Riyadh, which began to assume the aspect of a 
modern city with air-conditioned skyscrapers. However, it was 
said that only one-fifth of the oil royalties was being ploughed 
back into the country’s economy for improving the condition of 
the people. This was causing discontent among the politically 
conscious urban population. The Arabian-American Oil company 
denied reports that it had advanced the king royalties against 
the oil production for the next two years, affirming that it 
only paid for oil actually produced. There was a widespread 
belief, however, that the king had mortgaged two years’ royalties 
in order to raise loans from certain European banks. 

(See also MippLe EASTERN AFFAIRS.) (E. S. Au.) 


Education.—Schools (1949): primary 207, pupils 27,712, teachers 875; 
secondary 8, pupils 1,116, teachers 181; vocational 5, pupils 311, teachers 
47: I preuniversity school, pupils 25, teachers 3. 

Finance.—Monetary unit: riyal; about 10.35 riyals=£r1 sterling and 
1 riyal=about 28 U.S. cents. Budget (1954-55 est., U.S. dollar equiva- 
lent): revenue $305,940,000; expenditure $361,330,000; estimated reve- 
nue from oil royalties and income tax $257,700,000. 

Foreign Trade.—Imports (1953 est.) £58,000,000; exports £235,000,000, 
Main imports: textiles, cereals, tea, coffee, sugar, rice, motor vehicles, 
building materials. Main exports: oil; also gold concentrates, hides and 
skins, gum, dates, clarified butter. 

Transport and Communications——Main roads (1954): Jedda-Mecca 72 
km. asphalted; Jedda-Medina 168 km. completed; motor track Mecca- 
Persian gulf 1,325 km. Air transport: Saudi Arabian Airlines, five airports. 
Radio receiving sets (1950) 10,000. Railways (1956) 352 mi. open, 
Telephones (Jan. 1955) 8,130. 

Agriculture.—Production (metric tons): wheat (1954) 965,000; dates 
(1948-52 average) 182,000. 

ENCYCLOP@DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Arabian Bazaar (1953); The 
Middle East (1955); Planning Our Foreign Policy (Problems of the Mid- 
dle East) (1955); Wanderers of the Desert (1953). 


SAUDI ARABIA—SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


. 4s New peaks were 
Savings and Loan Associations. reached during 
1956 for the 6,000 operating savings and loan associations in the 
United States in terms of total assets, total mortgage loans held 
and total savings capital. i 

Continued Growth.—During 1956 the net increase in savings 
capital at all savings and loan associations exceeded $5,000,000.- 
000, slightly above the previous record high of 1955. The net } 
inflow of savings during the last five months of 1956, however, # 
was below that in the corresponding period of 1955. The increase 
in total assets of all savings and loan associations in 1956 was § 
about $5,600,000,000, a gain of 15%, as compared with the rec- | 
ord increase of $6,100,000,000 or 19% in 1955. Total assets of | 
all savings and loan associations at the end of 1956 amounted to | 
$43,200,000,000. 

Though they experienced the most rapid rate of growth, the 
savings and loan associations still ranked fourth among all finan- ¢ 
cial institutions in volume of individual savings held. On June 3o, | 
1956, first place was still held by life insurance companies, second | 


place by savings bonds of the United States government and third 


place by commercial banks. Savings and loan associations were 
fourth, followed by mutual savings banks. | 

Inflow and Withdrawals.—Although new savings continued @ 
to flow into the savings and loan associations at a record rate | 
during 1956, withdrawals rose still more. In the first 11 months 
of 1956 gross savings receipts were up almost 15% over the cor- 
responding period of 1955, but withdrawals showed an increase 


of almost 21%. As a result, the net inflow of savings during the if} 


Ir months was only 24% more than in the same period of the | 
previous year. During the first 11 months of 1956, the ratio 4) 
of total withdrawals to gross savings receipts was 70.1%, as 
compared with the corresponding withdrawal ratio of 66.6% in 
the year before. Likewise, the ratio of withdrawals to the amount | 
of savings capital held by the savings and loan associations 
rose. : 

Asset Distribution.—At the end of Sept. 1956 total assets } 
of all savings and loan associations amounted to $41,600,000,- k 
ooo. Mortgage loans held came to $34,900,000,000, with conven- 
tional loans constituting more than three-fourths of the total. 
United States government obligations were owned in the amount 
of $2,700,000,000, and cash holdings were $1,750,000,000. Sav- i 
ings capital totalled $35,600,000,000. Federal Home Loan bank 
advances were $1,100,000,000. Reserves and undivided profits | 
exceeded $2,800,000,000. 

During 1956 the nation’s savings and loan associations ac- > 
quired fewer mortgage loans than during the preceding year but 
increased their holdings of United States government obligations — 
and cash and decreased borrowings. 

Total mortgage loans made during the first 11 months of 1956 
were 8% below the record total for the corresponding months in 
1955. Savings and loan associations, however, continued as the 
leading lender for home financing, recording 35% of total home 
mortgage financing during 1956, with commercial banks next at 
20%. It was estimated that about 365,000 of the 1,100,000 homes 
built in 1956 were financed by savings associations. 

The net increase in mortgage loans held in the 12 months from 
Oct. 1955 through Sept. 1956 for all savings and loan associations 
totalled $4,300,000,000, as compared with a net increase in total 
assets of $5,300,000,000 and an increase in total savings capital 
of a little more than $5,000,000,000. During this period savings 
and loan associations increased their holdings of United States 
government obligations and cash by about $550,000,000, and 
made net repayments of borrowings, primarily Federal Home 
Loan bank advances, amounting to $150,000,000. These eonserva- 


tive actions built up the net liquidity position of the savings and 
loan associations. 


Relaxation of Restraint—During the third quarter of 1955 
the increase in mortgage holdings of savings and loan associa- 
tions substantially outran the net inflow of savings. This brought 
about the imposition of credit restriction policies by the Federal 
) Home Loan Bank board in Sept. 1955. During 1956 the Federal 
| Home Loan Bank board gradually relaxed these credit restric- 
tion policies. Successive steps were taken toward relaxation of 
credit restriction in Dec. 1955, April 1956 and Sept. 1956. The 
| policy of the Federal Home Loan Bank board in effect late in 
| the year regarding Federal Home Loan bank advances to mem- 
ber savings and loan associations provided for regular advances 
| for purposes other than meeting net withdrawals, provided the 
| total amount of such advances outstanding did not exceed 124% 
of withdrawal accounts, with an additional provision for emer- 
gency advances up to 24%. (Cisake aes) 


Savings Banks: see BANKING. 

Schools: see Epucation; UNIveRSITIES AND CoLLEGcEs. See 
| also section Education in articles on countries and states. 

| Scotland: see Great Britain & NortTHERN IRELAND, UNITED 
| Kincpom oF. 

|| Serap: see SEconpary METALS. 

| SEATO: see SourHeast AsIA TREATY ORGANIZATION. 


| . (1909- ), U.S. govern- 
\ Seaton, Frederick Andrew Deets appointed 
|: secretary of the interior May 28, 1956, by Pres. Dwight D. Eisen- 
| hower to succeed Douglas McKay, who had resigned to campaign 
|| for election as Republican senator from Oregon, Born in Wash- 
jington, D.C., on Dec. 11, 1909, Seaton attended Kansas State 
«college, Manhattan, and was a radio sports announcer and then 
«an editor for newspapers in Manhattan, Kan., until 1933, when 
the founded his own publishing firm, acquiring newspaper, maga- 
zine and radio-television properties in several western states. 
Seaton’s active interest in Republican politics dated from his 
i college days, when he was chairman of the Riley county Young 
1 Republican club in Kansas. In 1936 he was secretary to Alfred M. 
{Landon during the latter’s unsuccessful campaign for president. 
{from 1945 to 1949 Seaton served two terms in the Nebraska 
sstate legislature and in the latter year he was secretary to 
Harold E. Stassen. In 1951 he was appointed senator from 
‘Nebraska to fill the unexpired term of Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry. 
Lin 1952 he joined the presidential campaign staff of General 
fRisenhower, having acquired the reputation of being one of the 
rmost effective speakers among the younger Republicans. Eisen- 
nhower appointed him assistant secretary of defense for legislative 
vaffairs in 1953, and two years later he joined the White House 
staff as an administrative assistant to the president. The senate 
‘confirmed him as secretary of the interior June 6, 1956, and he 
was sworn into office June 8. 


SEC: see SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION. 
Secondary Education: see Epucarion. 


i Metals that are produced as by- 
condary Metals. products of other metals—such as sil- 
wer in mining base metals—and those recovered from old and new 
‘scrap are included under secondary metals shown in Table I, 
‘based on data from U.S. bureau of mines reports. New methods 
of recovery were being studied during 1956, and the proportion 
»of metal recovered from scrap to primary metal production was 
ncreasing. In 1955 secondary lead recovery exceeded primary 
}output for the tenth year. Secondary tin consumed was 29,000 
cons ‘compared with 59,100 tons of primary tin. Although re- 
| coveries of both types of secondary metal are shown in the table, 
only the recovery from old scrap adds to the available supply. 


\ 


SAVINGS BANKS—SECRET SERVICE, U.S. 


Table !.—Secondary Nonferrous Metals Recovered in the U.S. 
(in 000 short tons or fine ounces) 


Copper—tons 
As metal. . 
In alloys . 


In compounds 
Total . 
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From old scrap*. 
Lead—tons 


As metal. 

In alloys 
Total . 
From old scra 


Zinc—tons 
As metal. . 
In alloys 


In compounds 
Total 6 « 
From old scra 


Tin—tons 
As metal. . 
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In compounds 


Torah cats, els 
From old scrap*. 
Aluminum—tons 
As metal. . 
In alloys 


In compounds 


Total . 


From old scrap*. . 
Magnesium—tons 
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Total (in alloys) . 
From old scrap*. 
Nickel—tons 


Total. = si 


From old scrap*. 
Antimony —tons 


Total (in alloys) 

From old scrap* 
Platinum—ounces . 
O.P.M.t—ounces 


Gold—ounces 
Silver—ounces 


*Secondary metal 
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1953 1954 


242.9 212.2 
694.0 609.6 

21.6 18.1 
958.5 839.9 
429.4 407.1 


126.6 120.0 
360.1 360.9 
486.7 480.9 
428.8 425.0 


78.6 98.5 
181.4 147.2 
34.7 26.1 
294.7 271.8 
64.2 Goh 
3.2 3.3 
27.1 25.3 
0.6 0.7 
30.9 293 
21.4 19.1 
5.2 5.8 
358.8 282.6 
47 3.6 
368.7 292.0 
78.9 60.0 
11.9 6.5 
6.0 3.3 
8.4 8.6 
5.2 4.6 
22.4 22.4 
19.0 18.9 
29.5 31.0 
34.3 34.3 
1,068 966.4 
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19,389 18,628.7 22,135.1 
recovered from old materials, the remainder having come from the 


+Other platinum group metals. Preliminary. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—In making steel in the U.S., about half 
of the furnace charge is scrap which contains about equal parts 
of old and new scrap. Old scrap is from junked equipment and 
new scrap is that made at plants when fabricating the new 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1952 0) 


1953 
1954 
1955 


Table Il._—Scrap in the U.S. Iron and Steel Industry 


Dak Sein Sone 


*Preliminary. 


Pig iron 
Output 
58,327 
60,073 
53,323 
64,810 
70,487 
61,308 
74,853 
57,948 
76,849 


Steel 
output 
84,894 
88,640 
77,978 
96,836 
105,200 
93,168 
111,610 
88,312 
117,036 


(in 000 short tons) 


Plant 


31,579 
32,420 
29,166 
32,094 
34,694 
34,837 


Scrap consumption 
Purchased 


29,285 
32,544 
25,172 
29,403 
33,814 
34,186 


Total 


60,864 
64,964 
54,338 
61,497 
68,507 
69,023 
77,131 
61,354 
81,000* 


metal. Data for 1953-55 on both types are added together in 
Table II, as the U.S. bureau of mines no longer reports them 
separately. 


Secret Service, U.S. 


(F. E. H.) 


The major functions of the United 
States secret service, a bureau of 


the treasury department, are protection of the president of the 
United States and members of his family, of the president-elect 
and of the vice-president at his request; the detection and ar- 
rest of persons committing any offenses against the federal laws 
relating to obligations and securities of the United States and 
of foreign governments; and the detection and arrest of persons 
violating other laws cited in title 18, U.S. code, section 3056. 
During the year ended June 30, 1956, the secret service received 
1,016 cases requiring investigation in connection with the protec- 
tion of the president. 

In the suppression of counterfeiting, agents captured 18 plants 
for the manufacture of counterfeit paper money and $511,760 in 
counterfeit bills. Of that total, $67,635 was successfully passed 
on storekeepers and cashiers. The balance of $444,125 was cap- 
tured before it could be put into circulation. The representative 
value of counterfeit coins seized was $6,326.16, of which 
$5,405.84 was successfully passed. 

There were 72 new counterfeit note issues and variations dur- 
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ing fiscal 1956 and 166 persons were arrested for violating the 
counterfeiting laws. 

The secret service received 27,110 forged government checks 
for investigation, and there were 15,222 on hand as of July 1, 
1956. Agents completed investigations of 30,619 forged checks 
worth $2,631,177-84 and arrested 2,970 persons for forging gov- 
ernment checks and bonds. Agents arrested 176 persons for 
crimes other than counterfeiting and forgery, making a total 
of 3,312 arrests. There were 3,050 convictions, representing 
98.3% of convictions in all cases prosecuted, some of which were 
pending from the previous year. 

Cases of all types received for investigation aggregated 35,458, 
and 18,585 cases were pending as of July 1, 1955. Although 
39,264 cases were closed during fiscal 1956, 14,779 cases awaited 
investigation as of June 30, 1956. 

The chief of the secret service attended the annual conference 
of the International Criminal Police organization at Vienna, 
Aus., in June 1956, to discuss the suppression of counterfeiting 
with representatives of other nations. He was elected a vice- 
president of the organization. (U. E-B.) 


Securities: see BANKING; STocKs AND Bonps. 


Securities and Exchange Commission. 


This bipartisan, quasi-judicial agency of the U.S. government 
administers laws in the general field of securities and finance 
designed for the protection of investors. 

Securities Act of 1933.—This law seeks to protect investors 
by requiring (with certain exceptions) that securities offered 
for public sale be registered with the Securities and Exchange 
commission (SEC); and by prohibiting fraud in the sale of 
securities. 

The purpose of registration is to provide financial and other 
factual disclosures essential to a realistic appraisal of the merits 
of such securities by investors, who must be furnished a pro- 
spectus containing the salient information. At the end of the 
1956 fiscal year, $116,000,000,000 of securities had been regis- 
tered, $13,100,000,000 during the past year. 

Registration of securities is no guarantee against loss in 
their purchase, but disclosures thus provided should enable in- 
vestors to make informed investment decisions; and although 
there is no warranty of the accuracy of the disclosures, in- 
vestors who suffer losses in the purchase of registered securities 
have important recovery rights if the facts have been misrep- 
resented. 

Securities Exchange Act of 1934.—This law contains similar 
registration and disclosure requirements applicable to outstand- 
ing securities listed for public trading on national securities 
exchanges. Issuers thereof must file periodic reports with the 
SEC and the exchanges containing data essential to informed in- 
vestment analyses. Similarly, in the solicitation of proxies 
(votes) from the holders of such securities, factual disclosures 
must be made so that stockholders’ votes may be cast intelli- 
gently. In addition, management officials and large stockholders 
must report their holdings of, and transactions in, listed equity 
securities; and their short-term trading profits in such securities 
are recoverable by the issuer. This was designed to curb misuse 
of “inside” information. At the end of the fiscal year, 4,134 
security issues of 2,594 issuing companies were so listed and 
registered; and exchange trading volume therein was about 
$37,500,000,000 for the year. During the year, also, 2,016 proxy 
statements and 32,001 insiders’ reports were filed. 

The law also contains provisions designed to eliminate mis- 
representation, manipulation and other fraudulent and deceptive 
practices in the purchase and sale of securities, both on ex- 
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changes and in the over-the-counter markets. Exchanges and | 


over-the-counter brokers and dealers must register with the com- 


mission; and associations of the latter organized under the law | 


for self-policing purposes also may register. All must conform 
their rules and trading practices to prescribed standards de- 
signed to establish and maintain free and open markets; and the 
commission exercises a continuing surveillance to the end that 
the statutory objectives are achieved. At the end of the fiscal 
year, 14 exchanges, 4,591 brokers and dealers, and one broker- 
dealer association were registered. 

This law also contains important sanctions against violations. 
In common with the Securities act, it gives the SEC investigatory 
and enforcement powers and provides for court injunctions 
against securities violations as well as for criminal prosecution 


where fraud or other willful violations are indicated. In addition, 4 


it provides for revocation of the registration of brokers and 
dealers, and their suspension or expulsion from membership in 
exchanges or the broker-dealer association, for any such willful 
violations. 

Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935.—This law 


provides for regulation of holding company systems of electric 


and gas utility companies to protect against certain abuses in their ‘ 


financing and operation which led to its enactment, including 


improper financial and related practices and the extension of § 


systems without regard to economies of operation, many of which 
thwarted effective state regulation. It also required a major 
overhauling of such systems to delimit their operations to in- 
tegrated groups of utility properties, simplify corporate and 


capital structures and redistribute voting power equitably among / 


security holders. 
The integration and simplification program was virtually com- 


pleted in 1956. It had resulted in the release from the act’s |} 
jurisdiction by means of sales, distributions and other divest- — 


ments, reorganizations, mergers and consolidations, liquidations 


and other actions, of 2,012 of the 2,314 companies previously | 
subject to the law. A prerequisite to approval of all such ac- } 
tions, involving several billion dollars of securities and prop- | 


erties, was a finding by the commission (and frequently a federal 
district court) that the proposals were fair to security holders. 
Important by-products were elimination of absentee control 
over many utility operating companies and removal of obstacles 
to effective state regulation. Ultimately, about 18 integrated 


and simplified holding company systems with aggregate assets of | 


about $8,000,000,000 were expected to remain subject to con- 
tinuing SEC regulation under the act. 


This regulation has its primary impact upon the purchase and | 


sale of utility securities and properties, mergers and consolida- 
tions, intercompany transactions and similar matters. Principal 
among these is the sale of securities to finance the business of 
system companies, including their plant expansion programs, with 


respect to which the commission must apply statutory standards | 


designed to protect investors and consumers. 


The commission also administers the Trust Indenture act of — 


1939, the Investment Company act of 1940 and the Investment 
Advisers act of 1940, and serves as adviser to federal courts 
in corporate reorganization proceedings under chapter X of the 
Bankruptcy act. (O. L. DuB.) 


Seeing Eye, Inc.: see Socteties anp Associations, U.S. 
Segregation, Racial: see Civit Ricuts; Epucation; Law; 
NEGROES, AMERICAN. 


Seismology The 12-month period ended Oct. 15, 1956, was, 
* as in the preceding year, a period of below- 
normal seismic activity. This was of interest to seismologists who 
believe that the annual amount of energy release by earthquakes 


: should average out near a fixed level over a period of years. On 
. this basis, there was reason to anticipate heightened seismic ac- 
tivity in coming years. 

| Principal Earthquakes.—In the period ended Oct. rs, 1956, 
iat least three earthquakes received wide attention by reason 
(of high death tolls, each shock causing at least 100 deaths. 
( Of these, the most damaging was the shock of March 16, 1956, 
| when 145 persons were killed in Lebanon. 32 of these in the 
| village of Shehim. Weakly constructed houses fell in a series 
(of recurring shocks, leaving 25,000 homeless and injuring more 
| than 500. 

Quake-ravaged Greece, which had suffered numerous destruc- 
| tive shocks in each of several recent years, enjoyed relative quiet 
‘ during the period. A local disaster was experienced, however, 
(on July 9 when earthquakes and a seismic sea wave killed 48 
| persons and injured about roo in a group of islands in the south- 
ern Aegean sea. Property damage was high and the earthquakes 
< and waves destroyed homes and business places. Worst hit was 
{ the island of Thera, or Santorini, where an erupting volcano 
< added to the devastation. 

India, astride one of the great earthquake belts of the world, 
| lost 113 dead, and more than 200 were injured, when a large 
area in the state of Kutch was severely shaken on July 21. One 
{ thousand houses were reported to have collapsed in the town of 
, Anjar. Telegraphic poles were uprooted, disrupting communica- 
{ tions, and 17 freight cars were thrown from the tracks at Kandla. 
Starting about June 9 Afghanistan experienced a week of re- 
< curring shocks believed to be the worst in the history of the coun- 
(try. One hundred persons were reported killed in Kabul, many 
\were buried in the rubble of collapsed houses, and at least 
', 2,000 became casualties. Rivers were diverted, roads were blocked 
{ by landslides and communications with isolated villages were cut 
«off. 
_ Minor Earthquakes——Smaller shocks occurred in many 
‘places. The resort city at Acapulco, Mex., sustained heavy prop- 
erty damage on Jan. 8, and at least 107 persons were injured in 
t the collapse of poorly constructed houses in the outskirts. On the 
{following day, numerous buildings were damaged in southern 
) Italy. 
/ On Jan. r2 quakes destroyed 38 houses, killing 2 persons and 
i injuring 36 in Taksony, Hung. Four days later, in distant Ecuador, 
a bridge was destroyed and a number of houses demolished at 
Portoviejo. On Feb. 20 in Peru a five-day series of quakes killed 
t two children and caused damage in the mountains 200 mi. N. 
<of Lima. On the same day, four persons died in the collapse 
ef 1.000 houses in Eskisehir, Tur. Property damage was estimated 
¢ at $50,000,000. 

On April 19 the province of Granada, Sp., experienced five 
{ tremors, the worst since 1884. Seven persons died and more than 
- roo were injured, as public buildings and church structures col- 
| lapsed. ; 

On July 16 a long series of more than 30 shocks rocked the 
- ancient city of Mandalay in Burma, crumbling pagodas and other 
«structures, and reduced the town of Sagaing to rubble. Thirty 
| persons were killed. On Sept. 29 the normally restless land of 

Japan experienced its first important earthquake of the year 
\ when two shocks, 12 hours apart, gave Tokyo its worst shaking 
jin five years. One person was killed and five were injured, and 
| power installations at the U.S. army Camp Zama, southwest of 
‘Tokyo, were put out of operation. 
"Seismological Studies.—Numerous new stations for the ob- 
<servation of earthquakes were installed in many parts of the 
\ world, indicating a continuing wide scientific interest in the sub- 
j ject. In Tokyo, Jap., the Disaster Prevention Research institute 
‘continued the study of ground tilts and earth strain in relation 
(to earthquake activity, in the hope of deriving methods of fore- 
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telling such occurrences, Apparently significant ground motions 
had been noted previously in close association with damaging 
Japanese quakes. The exploration of the basic physical struc- 
ture of the earth continued, largely through the analysis of the 
vibrational disturbances recorded on modern seismographs. 

There was sustained interest in the problems of engineering, 
or applied, seismology. An international conference, held at 
Berkeley, Calif., in June, provided a comprehensive review of 
recent developments in many countries subject to earthquake 
damage. While the United States was conducting a continuing 
investigation of earthquake forces, and many engineers consider 
them in their design work, it was commonly held that intensifi- 
cation of this branch of the work was much needed. 

(See also Coast AND GeopeTic Survey, U.S.; D1sAsTERs.) 

(EV BER) 


Selective Service J S Selective Service system opera- 
y “eVs tions during 1956 were influ- 
enced chiefly by three executive orders. Executive orders 10650 
and 10651 were issued Jan. 6, 1956, and were designed to pro- 
vide for the more favourable use of men of military age in 
relation to the critical needs of the defense-supporting economy 
and in a mobilization, and to ensure that the ready reserve 
would be immediately available with the least loss in the event 
of mobilization. These two orders were described in a White 
House press release as responsive to the concern of the president 
and the congress that the manpower needs of the armed forces 
be met, with due consideration of the urgent needs of the in- 
dustries and scientific laboratories which were critically necessary 
for the support of the defense effort. Executive order 10650, 
dated Feb. 16, 1956, amended Selective Service regulations. 

Executive order 10650 prescribed Selective Service regulations 
which established the procedures by which registrants were to 
be selected for enlistment in the special reserve program estab- 
lished by the Reserve Forces act of 1955 for persons with 
critical skills. The act provided that such persons might enlist 
for three to six months of active duty for training after which 
they would be transferred to the reserve for the remainder of 
their eight-year obligation. 

Executive order 1065: provided regulations under which the 
military service would effect a continuous screening of the ready 
reserve. This would assure that the ready reserve would be 
immediately callable with minimum losses in the event of mobili- 
zation, and with minimum necessary effect on the defense- 
supporting economy. 

Executive order 10659 changed the priority in which registrants 
would be called for induction; the order also provided that 
aliens from countries with which the United States had treaties 
containing provisions for the exemption from military service of 
their nationals while in the U.S., should be exempt from registra- 
tion and induction only if they had been admitted to the U.S. 
temporarily. 

Also exempted from induction by the order were aliens who had 
served at least 18 months since June 24, 1948, in the armed 
forces of a nation associated with the United States in mutual 
defense activities, if such nation granted a similar exemption 
from service in its armed forces to United States citizens who 
had served at least 18 months in the U.S. armed forces subse- 
quent to June 24, 1948. 

The order exempted from registration and liability for induc- 
tion aliens who were in the United States pursuant to the pro- 
visions of certain of the agreements pertaining to the North 
Atlantic Treaty organization. The order also clarified the ex- 
empt status of aliens temporarily admitted to the U.S. for study 
at an approved institution of learning. . 

Registrants under the age of 183 and registrants with critical 
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skills selected pursuant to executive order 10650 of Jan. 6, 1956, 
for such enlistment, who enlisted in the new eight-year ready 
reserve program established by the Reserve Forces act of 1955, 
would be deferred while they continued to serve satisfactorily 
in such program and upon completion of their eight-year period 
of service would be classified as exempt from further peacetime 
induction. 

Registrants who, prior to attaining the age of 18%, enlisted 
in organized units of the federally recognized national guard 
or of the ready reserve under the programs established by the 
Reserve Forces act of 1955 and the Universal Military Training 
and Service act, as amended, were deferred from induction while 
they served satisfactorily, and, upon attaining the age of 28, 
would also be classified as exempt from further peacetime induc- 
tion. If such registrants satisfactorily completed eight years of 
such service and during that time performed not less than 
three consecutive months of active duty for training, they would 
also be classified as exempt from peacetime induction. 

Registrants who enlisted in the above-mentioned programs and 
who failed to serve satisfactorily therein as determined by the 
armed force concerned, would be inducted into the armed forces 
for 24 months of training and service prior to all other regis- 
trants. 

The amended regulations also implemented provisions of the 
1955 amendments to the Universal Military Training and Service 
act by providing that registrants who since Sept. 16, 1940, had 
served on active duty in the armed forces for not less than six 
months and were discharged for the convenience of the govern- 
ment, or who since that date had served in the armed forces on 
active duty not less than one year, or who had served not less 
than 24 months as commissioned officers in the public health 
service or coast and geodetic survey, should be classified as 
exempt from induction. Unless they met these criteria regis- 
trants who had served six months or more on active duty since 
June 24, 1948, would no longer be classified as exempt from 
induction. 

The executive order also provided, in accordance with the 
1955 amendments, that the existence of a shortage or surplus 
of any agricultural commodity should not be considered in deter- 
mining whether any individual should be deferred because of the 
essentiality of his employment in agriculture. 

Also, in accordance with a provision of the Reserve Forces 
act of 1955, any registrant who, after enlisting in a reserve 
component of an armed force, had been commissioned therein 
upon graduation from officers’ candidate school, and who was not 
ordered to active duty as a commissioned officer, would be de- 
ferred from induction so long as he performed satisfactory serv- 
ice as a commissioned officer in a unit of the ready reserve. 

Persons who entered the R.O.T.C. and certain other officer 
procurement programs of the armed forces were thereafter re- 
quired, in order to be classified as deferred by reason of mem- 
bership in such programs, to agree to remain a member of a 
regular or reserve component for six years after they would be 
commissioned instead of eight years as previously required. 

The order, in accordance with the 1955 amendments, also pro- 
vided with respect to special registrants who were physicians, 
dentists and veterinarians, that such persons should be classi- 
fied as exempt from induction when they attained the age of 46. 
They would also be classified as exempt from induction if they 
had attained the age of 35 and had applied for a commission in 
the armed forces as a physician, dentist or veterinarian and had 
been rejected solely for physical disqualification. (L. B. H.) 

Reserve Forces Act of 1955.—During 1956, the first year of 
operations under the Reserve Forces act of 1955, significant 
progress was made in strengthening the reserve components of 
all the military services. Each service offered one or more of 
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the new reserve enlistment programs provided by the act. | 


Through these programs more than 137,000 members had been 
added to the ready reserve rolls. 
In addition, more than 1,000 persons possessing scientific, 


engineering or other critical civilian skills, and employed in | 


defense-supporting industry or research, were selected by local 
selective service boards to undergo six months’ active duty re- 
serve training instead of being absent from their employment 
for two years of military service. 

The substantial number of volunteers into the new reserve en- 
listment programs was a factor in the increase to more than 
900,000 of members participating in paid reserve training pro- 
grams. This was the largest number of individuals in training 
in the history of the reserve forces. 

Screening of the ready reserve was initiated by all the military 
services. This action required the services initially to review 


the records of more than 3,000,000 ready reservists to select } 
those eligible for discharge, retirement or transfer to the stand-by § 
reserve under law and regulations. The screening process would 4} 
remove from the ready reserve persons who would not be im- # 
mediately available for military service upon mobilization, such 4 
as those with critical civilian skills excess to the needs of the | 
military, elective and appointive officials of the federal and state h 
governments and reservists whose recall in time of emergency ) 
would create an extreme personal or community hardship. | 


Priority in screening was given to combat veterans. 


Those who were transferred to the stand-by reserve under the |) 
screening process would be subject to involuntary active duty f 
only in time of war or national emergency declared by the con- |j 
gress, and then only when their availability had been determined 4 


by selective service. 


During the second session of the 84th congress, one impor- k 


tant modification of the Reserve Forces act of 1955 was legis- 


lated. Whereas the original act established $50 per month as | 
the rate of pay for young men while undergoing the six months | 
of active duty training, the change enacted by congress put it 
such young men in the same pay and allowance categories as | 


other members of the service in the same grade. (J. A. N.) 


Selenium: see MiNERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. | 


(1896- 


Semenov, Nikolai N. 


and began his first scientific researches as early as 1912. He 
had long been known to chemists for his outstanding work on the 


mechanism of chemical transformations, and his book on Chemi- 


cal Kinetics and Chain Reactions was published in English trans- 
lation in 1935. Less well known is his work on the propagation 


of explosion waves, which appeared only in Russian. He is a 
member of the Soviet Academy of Sciences and director of the | 
Institute of Chemical Physics in Moscow. Semenoy was the first | 


Soviet citizen to be awarded a Nobel prize. 


Senate: see UNITED STATES ConcrEss. 
Senegal: see FRENCH UNION; FRENCH WEST AFRICA. 


a The major activiti f thi 
Seventh-day Adventists. church ae see Be i i 


plans for the immediate future, are best revealed in certain ac- 


tions of the annual autumn council held in Takoma Park, Md., 
the last week in October, as follows: to introduce a course in the 
theological seminary to orient prospective missionaries to the 


cultural and other distinctive features of mission lands; to offer 


), Russian chemist, was § 
born at Saratov. He was awarded § 
the 1956 Nobel prize in chemistry, jointly with Sir Cyril Hinshel- 4 
wood (q.v.), for his work on the kinetics of chemical reactions. | 
Semenov studied at St. Petersburg (later Leningrad) university 


special residency training in the denomination’s hospitals for 
| medical missionary appointees; to provide financial aid for na- 
| tionals of various lands who wish to become doctors and dentists ; 
| to create in Washington, D.C., a graduate school with university 
status; to set the date and place of the next quadrennial session 

for June 1g to 28, 1958, at Cleveland, O.: to change the evan- 
} gelistic journal, Signs of the Times, from a weekly to a monthly; 
| to expand the vacation Bible schools. 

The budget voted at the autumn council for 1957 was $22,823,- 
758, or more than $2,000,000 larger than that for 1956. This 
budget did not include the monies involved in the regular operat- 
ing of the conferences in North America. 

The overseas personnel present at the council brought re- 
| ports of increasing difficulties confronting mission work in many 
lands where national religions, under the stimulus of political 
nationalism, were resurgent. The high light of overseas reports 
\ was one given by two European delegates who had just completed 
<a rather extended trip to the U.S.S.R. Their illustrated report 
i} revealed that Adventist churches were intact and active, with the 
tmembership given a new measure of freedom to worship, though 
inot to propagandize their religion. 

The membership in the United States and Canada as of 
§ Sept. 30, 1956, was 298,181. This represented something less than 
430% of the total world membership. 

(See also CHURCH MEMBERSHIP.) (F. D. N.) 


This British colony and dependencies consist of 
‘Seychelles. g2 islands in the Indian ocean. Area: 156 sq.mi. 
((Mahé 55 sq.mi.). Pop.: (1947 census) 34,632, (1955 est.) 
338,700; Negro, Creole, Indian, European, Chinese. Language: 
fEnglish; French Creole patois. Religion: Christian (about 66% 
fRoman Catholic). Capital, Victoria (Mahé Island), pop. (1952 
Hest.) 10,000. Governor in 1956, Sir William Addis. 
History.—In March 1956 Archbishop Makarios ITI, deported 
ifrom Cyprus, arrived to reside as an exile in the Seychelles. Two 
qmonths later a Labour member of parliament, Eric Fletcher, 
urged the British government to inquire into allegations of perse- 
yeution and discrimination against non-Roman Catholics. In July 
‘Fletcher caused an uproar in parliament with accusations against 
ithe chief justice of the Seychelles. Hopes of solving the islands’ 
runemployment problem were raised later in the year by mention 
»of the possibility of the establishment of a British naval base. 
The duke of Edinburgh arrived in Seychelles on Oct. 19 for a 
visit, on his way to Australia to open the Olympic games. 
(kes 


Education.— (1954) Government and mission schools: primary 32, junior 
Gecondary 2, secondary 2 (with primary departments), vocational 1; all 
ypupils 5,740; all teachers (excluding private) 146, student and pupil 
deachers 70. 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: Seychelles rupee, equal to rs. 6d. 
sterling and 21 cents U.S. Budget (1955 est.): revenue Rs. 3,977,419, eX- 
wenditure Rs. 3,800,447. } ; 

Foreign Trade—(1955) Imports £665,000, exports £468,000. Production 
Klong tons, 1954): copra 6,471; cinnamon leaf oil 99; cinnamon bark 475; 
‘oatchouli leaf (dry) 67; guano (including phosphate rock) 11,864; vanilla 
£,370 kg. 


Sheep: see Livestock. 


. hen . . (1905- _—+)),_-—s Soviet 
Shepilov, Dmitri TrofimOVvich potitician, was born in 
the Don river region, Nov. 4. In 1926 he graduated from Moscow 
university, joined the Communist party and was appointed public 
rosecutor to the Yakut A.S.S.R. From 1931 he studied at the 
Agrarian Pedagogical institute and was an editor in the agricul- 
tural department of the Bolshaya Sovietskaya Entsiklopedia. He 
was appointed head of the political department of a state farm 
in the Chulym district, western Siberia, in 1933. In 1935 he 
moyed to the Communist party headquarters in Moscow, start- 
ing as assistant head of the agricultural section. From 1937 he 
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headed the agricultural section of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences, receiving the next year the rank of a professor of political 
economy. 

During 1941-45 Shepilov served with the armed forces as a 
political instructor and commissar. In 1946 he was appointed 
head of the propaganda department of the Central Political ad- 
ministration of the armed forces of the U.S.S.R., and following 
that he returned to the party headquarters as deputy director 
of the “Agit-prop” (Agitation and Propaganda) department, 
becoming director in 1949. In 1950 and 1954 he was elected to 
the supreme soviet, and in Dec. 1952 he was appointed editor 
of Pravda, the chief party organ, having been elected a member 
of the party’s central committee at the 19th congress in October. 
In July 1955 he was appointed one of the secretaries. At the 
20th congress (Feb. 1956) he was re-elected to the central com- 
mittee and was made a candidate member of the presidium (for- 
mer Politburo). 

On June 1, 1956, Shepilov’s appointment as minister of for- 
eign affairs was announced in Moscow. In August he represented 
the U.S.S.R. at the London conference on the Suez canal prob- 
lem. In November he was in New York, attending the meetings 
of the UN general assembly. 


Shi h ildi The total world tonnage under construction 
Ip Ui ing. or on order (of vessels of 1,000 gross tons 
or over) as of July 1, 1956, was about 70% above the July 1955 
total. The figures shown in the table, released by the Ship- 
builders Council of America, do not include construction in the 
U.S.S.R. or satellite countries. 

The world shipbuilding gross tonnage of 21,612,409 was an 
increase of 9,015,875 gross tons over July 1955. Practically all 
countries increased the amount of tonnage under construction 
or on order. Only India and Ireland experienced slight decreases. 

United States.—The total number of ships under construction 
had greatly increased, while the United States position in world 
shipbuilding had not materially changed. In each of several 
European shipyards there were more ships under construction 
than in all the shipyards of the United States. 

On Jan. 1, 1956, 25 merchant vessels (1,000 gross tons and 
“MAYFLOWER” REPLICA UNDER CONSTRUCTION at Brixham, Eng. An 
exact replica of the Pilgrim ship was being built in 1956 for a voyage across 
the Atlantic to the U.S. A crew of 21 men, in 17tn-century period costume, 
would man the ship on its voyage. After arriving, the ship was to be given to the 


U.S. by Great Britain. The adzes being used to fashion the ribs of the hull in the 
photograph are replicas of the tools used in building the original ship 
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Merchant Shipbuilding in Principal Countries of the World, July 1, 1956 


New Construction in Hand or on Order 
(1,000 gross tons and over) 


% of 
Number of Total 

Country of Building Vessels Gross Tons Gross Tons 
ifaltuctere tec ese tet ions) i 483 4,778,889 22.1 

oe ee ee ak, 259 3,978,295 18.4 
Germany... 6 2 ee ee ee oe 8 357 3,229,201 14.9 
GwadenWies fase © Ghee cel s) sath @ 195 2,172,700 10.0 
Hollandemette cc) aio ve. oy elie! tel enue 175 1,755,362 8.1 
Franceicine of sith) S beue) oMlecieueitsime 123 1,388,250 6.4 
(Celie. 3) GmAR ON aathecere GNC cwG 99 1,208,880 5.6 
INorwayamcitamt «etiaticbol es flettoms. te 106 992,760 4.6 
United’ Statesi an cus. ce fs) oy o/s) ds sie 36 565,360 2.6 
Benmearictet co! a) ee Bele) te Toran ts 65 485,190 Dee 
(SEjbity ooo GeO a és 0-0 8 do 37 413,550 1.9 
Spanien cre: Cries ce! fete, tome 29 226,106 1.0 
Vugoslavia: s) ou. 9 sus) cel) js 33 195,500 2 
NUS HriGliccits ne teers cine ‘sitle! oh 8) 0 zy bees 5 

MONViby somien adtebce: Her bobito tol. . 5 

Raion < ki CAME GAS Pad yee 7 33,960 2»? 
Ganadal tans ose ot acelbenle ce) ie 6 27,466 al 
Rinlcindismacuie: cous cows consis) (el et ys. ce 6 26,640 all 
HongKong! we nF + Ge fe Oe 4 13,800 3 
NURKGYAoiucmcBicmerucwicl aS hoMie, «ness 1 4,500 a 
Republic of Ireland. . . . . + + + « 1 2,000 al 
Totclematvetieiteicn of teitet is" le) ene 2,041 21,612,409 100.0 


over) aggregating 312,460 gross tons were on order, under con- 
struction or awaiting delivery in privately owned United States 
shipbuilding yards. This total consisted of 2 passenger-cargo 
vessels, 14 tankers, 4 cargo vessels, 2 ore carriers, 1 roll-on 
roll-off vessel, 1 passenger-auto ferry and 1 new cargo vessel 
undergoing conversion and completion as an auxiliary cargo 
attack vessel for the navy. 

During the first nine months of 1956, contracts for 25 new 
vessels were awarded, comprising 1 ore carrier, 2 passenger- 
cargo vessels and 22 tankers, totalling 500,700 gross tons. Dur- 
ing the same period six vessels were delivered. They included 
four tankers, one ore carrier, and one auxiliary cargo attack 
for the navy, totalling 86,642 gross tons, and during the same 
period, eight vessels were launched, consisting of one passenger- 
auto ferry and seven tankers, totalling 111,700 gross tons. In 
the same months of 1955 there had been three vessels launched 
and eight delivered. Of the 25 vessels ordered during 1956, 22 
were tankers aggregating approximately 456,700 gross tons, all 
for private account except one being built for the Maritime 
administration. One ore carrier was being built for private ac- 
count for service on the Great Lakes and the two combination 
passenger-cargo vessels were being built for Caribbean and South 
American service. 

Bureau of labour statistics figures showed that there were 
98,200 persons employed in construction and repair work in 
private U.S. shipyards as of Jan. 1955. In Jan. 1956 employ- 
ment had increased to 98,900 and as of July had increased to 
109,800. The average hourly earnings in the shipbuilding and re- 
pairing industry, according to the bureau of labour statistics, 
during June 1956, were $2.22 as compared with $2.09 in 1955. 
The average weekly hours worked also were more in 1956 than 
1955, 40.2 compared with 39.8. 

Because no new orders for seagoing commercial vessels were 
received during all of 1953, 7 during 1954 and 18 in 1955, plus 
25 in the first nine months of 1956, the amount of new work 
had not been sufficient or had not arrived in time to provide 
continuity of work in the shipyards. The yards had maintained 
employment primarily because of the naval program of construc- 
tion beginning in 1954. The contracts let by the navy department 
during the first nine months of 1956 totalled approximately 
$260,000,000. 

The fiscal 1957 navy construction program proposed the con- 
struction of 23 combat vessels, ranging in size from an attack 
aircraft carrier to destroyer escorts, as well as a great many 
small service craft. 

Construction orders for nonpropelled craft, such as barges, 
scows and carfloats, during the first eight months of 1956 was 
reported at 409,965 gross tons, compared with 315,875 for the 
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same period of 1955. Construction of self-propelled small craft 


such as towboats, tugs and trawlers also increased from a total 


of 20,405 gross tons for the first eight months of 1955 to 34,145 
gross tons for the first eight months of 1956. (Hi Gab) 
Great Britain and Other Countries.—The major maritime 
disaster of 1956 was undoubtedly the collision in the Atlantic 
more than 100 mi. from New York of the Italian passenger liner 
“Andrea Doria” (29,083 tons gross) and the Swedish passenger 
liner “Stockholm” (12,165 tons gross), both built since World 
War II. The collision occurred in foggy conditions, although 
both ships were equipped with radar and had sighted each other 
on the radar screens at a distance of about 10 mi. Fortunately 


the loss of life (amounting to less than 50 persons) was com- | 
paratively small, and the Italian ship did not sink until about | 


11 hr. after the collision. 


The spate of ordering of new ships throughout the world, } 


which started in 1955, continued in 1956. The majority of the 
new orders, particularly those for large dry-cargo ships, ore 
carriers and very large tankers, went to Japanese, German, 
French, Scandinavian and Italian shipyards, and by the middle 


of 1956 it was estimated that the order book of the shipbuilding } 
industry throughout the world had reached the unprecedented | 


peacetime total of 23,000,000 tons deadweight, or about 16,000,- 
ooo tons gross. Although the majority of the new orders placed 
during the year went to shipyards outside the United Kingdom, 
and despite the fact that U.K. shipyards at the beginning of the 
year had enough orders to keep them fully occupied almost until 


1960 at full capacity, orders placed with U.K. shipyards in the i 
12 months up to June 30, 1956, amounted to 2,560,000 tons ft 


gross, and the total U.K. order book at that date amounted to 


5,242,000 tons gross. In the second half of the year British ship- I 
yards received orders for at least six large passenger liners | 


totalling nearly 200,000 tons gross. 


The pressure of demand for new tonnage enabled the less com- f 
petitive countries to fill their order books to such an extent | 
that they in their turn were unable any longer to offer the ad- 
vantages of earlier delivery or fixed prices which at one time | 


had put them in an advantageous position. 
Japanese, and to a lesser extent German, shipyards were able 
to increase their output in 1956 to an exceptional extent. In the 


first six months of the year Japan had actually launched about | 
70,000 tons more and started work on about 265,000 tons gross 


more than the United Kingdom. U.K. shipyards, on the other 


hand, had been subjected to a series of prolonged labour dis- | 


putes and strikes which held up work on some ships for as long 
as six months. They also experienced difficulties over steel sup- 
plies, which later also affected their main competitors. 

All the principal passenger liners completed came from British 
shipyards. They included the Canadian Pacific liner “Empress 
of Britain” (25,516 tons gross), the Pacific Steam Navigation 
company’s “Regina del Mar” (20,225 tons), the Cunard liner 
“Carinthia” (21,947 tons), the Norwegian liner “Bergensfjord” 
(18,739 tons)—which included the largest all-welded aluminum 
structure yet built, amounting to more than 4oo tons in weight— 


and the British troopship “Nevasa” (20,527 tons). All these ves- — 


sels were turbine steamships equipped with antirolling stabilizing 
fins. A Japanese shipyard controlled by U.S. interests launched 
the largest tanker in the world, the “Universe Leader,” a vessel 
of 84,700 tons deadweight with an over-all length of 851 ft., 
a beam of 125 ft. and a draught of 46 ft. The largest tanker in 
service was the “Spyros Niarchos” (47,750 tons d.w.), completed 
in the spring by Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd., who also launched a 
sister ship. A British shipyard (Cammell Laird) also completed 
the largest bauxite carrier in service, the “Leader” (33,000 tons 
d.w.), for a U.S. company although the completion of this ship 
was delayed for six months by a labour dispute. 


et 


Shipbuilding and engineering wages in the United Kingdom 
were advanced by about 8% and steel prices by about 5%. These 
increases resulted in an average increase in shipbuilding prices 
of about 11%. By comparison, however, with overseas yards, 
U.K. prices at the end of the year were still competitive. 


(22D) 


(Shipping, Merchant Marine: see Mercuant Marine, 
(1910- ), U.S. physi- 


‘Shockley, William Bradford cist and co-winner of the 


1956 Nobel prize in physics with John Bardeen and Walter H. 
/ Brattain (qq.v). The prize was awarded to the trio for developing 
\|the transistor in the Bell Telephone laboratories at Murray Hill, 
\N.J.; they shared a cash prize of $38,633 announced by the 
Nobel committee at Stockholm, Swed., on Nov. 1, 1956. 
Shockley, born at London, Eng., on Feb. 13, rg10, graduated 
H\irom the California Institute of Technology in 1932 and took 
this Ph.D. from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1936. In the latter year he joined the staff of the Bell labora- 
\|tories, becoming director of the laboratories’ transistor physics 
department in 1953. 

During World War II he was a director of research in anti- 
jsubmarine operations for the U.S. navy. In 1954 he became di- 
(rector of evaluation of weapons systems research for the U.S. 
department of defense. 

The transistor, developed jointly by the team of Shockley, 
iBardeen and Brattain, is a tiny semiconductor, sturdy and effi- 
Hclent, that came to be widely used as a substitute for vacuum 
tubes in radio and television sets, automatic control devices, 
hhearing aids, computing machines and numerous other applica- 
hitions. Shockley was the theorist and analyst of the group. The 
wesearch that led to perfection of the transistor in 1948 was 
mundertaken after the use of radar in World War II had demon- 
‘strated the need for a clearer and fuller understanding of the 
ature of semiconduction in electronics. 


The year 1955 was the best production year 
. oe Industry. in the history of the shoe industry. There 
wwere 576,973,000 pairs of shoes produced in the U.S. compared 
wwith 523,996,000 pairs in 1954. Shoe consumption paralleled out- 
spat with an estimated 570,000,000 pairs sold in 1955. 

Total production figures for Jan.—Aug. 1956 amounted to 402,- 
?709,000 pairs compared with 389,694,000 pairs in the same period 
not 1955. Retail sales appeared to be running 3% to 5% ahead of 
khose for 1955. 

New lasts, new constructions and techniques were used during 
1956 to ensure better fit, flexibility, lighter weight and softness. 
pnovations included molded sole constructions that brought the 
‘shoe bottoms up over the foot, making them part of the uppers; 
sewing the uppers to a diamond-shaped, laminated and elasticized 
material to attain greater flexibility; ripple soles to cushion the 
éeet while walking and “Spring-o-Lators” to keep the backless 
styles on the feet. 
| In women’s shoe styles, silhouettes, leathers, colours and heel 
heights played important roles, and shoes-for-the-occasion ac- 
counted for additional consumption. The continental influence 
bof the tapered toe and high sliver heels carried over from 1955 
and moved down to the popular price range. By June 1956 there 


Table |.—Shoe Production in the United States 


Jan.-Aug. 
Pairs 1955 1956 ie 

; ee ee272871132,000 197,073,0 
Mocs Told ere ONS Atte 106,107,000 75,346,000 
\Misses' and children's shoes . . - - +--+ > Os eee 
Boys’ and youths'shoes . . . - - +--+ -: > ees Deen ora 
\infants’ and babies’ shoes . . - - + +--+ - hoa fee a oBu000 
WAlother shoes... 2 2 8 sh se BL eraies Foe 5 ae 


Total 
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was emphasis by fashion stylists and couturiers on the revival 
of the rg11-12 Poiret-period clothes with all their elegance, re- 
finements, colours and luxurious materials, with women’s shoes 
reflecting this influence. The silhouette was longer and narrower, 
heels were high and slim but there was also increased interest 
in the lower heights, especially the Louis-shaped heel. Closed 
shoes were gaining in favour, particularly in pump styles. 
T-straps, spat and gaiter:types, reminiscent of pre-World War I 
days, were reintroduced in their modern counterparts. Tanners 
kept*pace with the trend and produced leathers in finishes, tex- 
tures and colours that gave impetus to these styles. Satins and 


brocades became popular for evening shoes. 


For the first time in many years, the per capital consumption 
of men’s shoes increased, and although the increase was slight, 
nevertheless it was encouraging to both manufacturers and re- 
tailers. Lighter weights, slimmer silhouettes, new leathers, colours 
and textures accounted for greater interest on the part of men 


customers and reflected in increased sales. 


In children’s shoes, the demand continued for styles resem- 
bling adult types such as pumps and one-strap shell silhouettes, 
more slender toes and slightly higher heels. Boys’ shoes were 
lighter, trimmer and more restrained in detailing, with higher- 


riding top lines to ensure better fit. 


Casuals in men’s, women’s and children’s categories, as well 
as shoes-for-the-occasion, sport or leisure, were more popular 


than ever. 


The United States continued to lead the world in production 


Table Il_— World Footwear Production 
(In thousands of pairs) 


Per Per 

capita Capita 

1952 1952 1954 1954 

North America . . . 572,814 2.60 603,815 2.77 
South America . . . 71,447 .62 75,742 65 
Europe sto. Sc5 =) 5 498,081 86 502,368 1.01 
Asia and Oceania. 100,258 07 98,171 06 
Africa). enti stl-enn 36,107 36 37,814 4 
ROEGE tee) etal 3) fo 1,278,707 57 1,317,910 60 


38,310 
1,487,158 


of leather footwear, and from 1950 accounted for almost 40% of 


world shoe production. 


Shooting. 


(E. G. An.) 


The 57th Grand American tournament was held 
at Vandalia, O., Aug. 17-25, 1956. The big prize 


of the event, the Grand American handicap, was awarded to C. W. 
Brown of Dayton, O., who won it in a shoot-off after tying Paul 
Baker of Brookville, O., and Durwood L. Baumgartner of Gallipo- 
lis, O., at 99. In the shoot-off, Brown broke 23 of 25 targets, 
Baker scored 22x25 and Baumgartner had 18x25. Mrs. Rhoda 
Wolf of Philadelphia, Pa., took the ladies’ Grand American 
handicap with 97x100. Mrs. A. Wayda of Bensenville, Ill., was 
second with gs5x1oo. Jon Cottrell of Wilmington, Del.; won the 
junior trophy in a shoot-off with John E. Harris III of Canton, 
O., and Mike Lindsey, Champaign, Ill., after a three-way tie 
at 94. G. Williamson, Jr., of Compton, Calif., broke 93 to lead 
the subjunior division and Tom Frye of Maumee, O., beat A, L. 
Adkins of Louisville, Ky., 23-21, in a shoot-off for the profes- 
sional honours after each had finished with 94. Other major 


winners follow: 


Preliminary Handicap 


Men—Shelby Edwards, Central City, Ky. 
Women—Mrs. Julie Deckert, Nashotah, Wis. 
Professional—A. L. Adkins, Louisville, Ky. 


North American Clay Target 


Men—Dan Orlich, Reno, Nev. 
Women—lva Pembridge, Phillipsburg, Kan. 
Professional—Cliff Doughman, Alton, Ill. 


Champion of Champions 


Men—George Genereux, Saskatchewan. 
Women—Mrs. Pauline Oliver, Lubbock, Tex. 
Veterans—E. T. Daniell, Idalou Falls, Tex. 
Women's veterans—Mrs. Gail A. Roose, Salem, O. 


CAMERA CONSCIOUS DOG could not resist a glance at a photographer even 
while chasing his quarry during the 1956 Open All-Age stake field trials at 
Pinehurst, N.C. The dog at the left, intent upon his business, won the stake 


High Over-all 


Men—Joe Hiestand, Hillsboro, O. 

Women—lva Pembridge 

Junior— George Williamson, Jr., Compton, Calif. 
Professional—Tom Frye, Maumee, O. 


Doubles 
Men—Ned Lilly, Stanton, Mich. 
Women—Mrs. Pauline Oliver 
Professional—Homer Clark, Jr., Alton, Ill. 
All-Around 


Men—Dan Orlich 
Women—lva Pembridge 


National Amateur Trapshooting.—Walt Ostrom of Orange- 
burg, N.Y., won the national singles championship in the 1956 
tourney at the Travers Island, N.Y., traps of the New York 
Athletic club. Ostrom triumphed by breaking 75 consecutive 
targets in the third extra round after finishing the regulation 200- 
target test in a triple tie with Harry Whitford, Mountain View, 
N.J., and Clarence Ziegler, Vernfield, Pa., at 198. In the first 
shoot-off (25), each had a perfect round. Whitford missed on 
his 37th shot as Ostrom and Ziegler completed their second 25 
shots without error. Ziegler was wide of his 51st disk and Os- 
trom ran out his string to win. Other champions included Nick 
Egan, Flushing, N.Y., junior; J. J. McHale, Sr., London, Ont., 
senior; Mrs. Ken Hard, Brookhaven, N.Y., women; Harry Whit- 
ford, handicap; Roy Cole, Hamilton, Ont., men’s over-all; M. D. 
Clark, Woodbury, Conn., doubles; W. J. Oliver and Tom Oliver, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., immediate family pairs. 

National Skeet Shooting.—Mrs. Leon Mandel of Chicago, 
Ill., set a women’s world mark at Detroit, Mich., on May 20 
when she knocked down 150 targets with a 12-gauge shotgun for 
a string of 529 hits without a miss. She later added to her per- 
fect shooting to bring the record up to 610. In January Mrs. 
Mandel had been named winner of the National Skeet Shooting 
association’s four-gun award to women for 1955, when she broke 
3.924 of 4,000 targets. In the national championships at Reno, 
Nev., in August, Jack Horner, a sophomore at the University of 
California, Berkeley, won open all-bore honours by breaking 
425 targets in succession. At the end of the regular event the 
former junior champion was tied with Titus H. Harris, Jr., 
Galveston, Tex., and Andy Laird, Stockton, Calif., at 250x250. 
The trio continued even through two shoot-offs, then Laird 
dropped the low 8 target while Harris and Horner continued 
until the seventh round before Harris missed on his first try. 
Among other major national victors were the following: 


All-around—titus H. Harris, Jr., Galveston, Tex. 
Western open—Jack Horner, San Francisco, Calif. 
Eastern open—Jack Horner 

20 gauge—tLouis Gordon, Texarkana, Ark. 

Small gauge—C. J. Crites, Detroit, Mich. 
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Subsmall gauge—E. C. Calhoun, Salisbury, Md. 

Veterans’ all gauge—A. C. Weaver, Seattle, Wash. 

Senior all gauge—Carl Stutzman, Peoria, Ill. 

Champion of champions all gauge—kK. L. Pendergras, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Collegiate all gauge—Jack Horner 

Industry all gauge and all around—Fred Missildine, Sea Island, Ga. 
Two-man all gauge—Jack Horner and Judy Allen, Oakland, Calif. 
Husband-wife all gauge—Mr. and Mrs. Leon Mandel, Chicago 
Women's all around, all gauge and 20 gauge—Mrs. Mandel 

Women's small gauge—Judy Allen 


Rifle and Pistol Shooting.—Competition for United States} 
laurels with both weapons was held at Camp Perry, O., in August |) 
and September. Among the pistol winners was Master Sergeant) 
Huelet Benner, coach at the U.S. Military academy, West Point, 
N.Y., who scored 2,610 out of a possible 2,700 to win his fifth | 
national title. In the team rifle contests, the marine corps had 
four units finish among the first five; the army gained third |) 
place. Other major winners were: {| 

Marine corps, individual trophy—Staff Sergeant V. Mitchell, Santa Paula, Calif. 

Marine corps, Leech cup—Warrant Officer C. Gebhardt, Santa Rosa, Calif. 


U.S. army sporting rifle—Sergeant L. Crow, Carrollton, Mass. 
Small bore—J. K. Johnson, Washington, Pa. 


(See also OLympic GAmMEs.) (T. V. 0.) a 
Shows This article covers horse and dog shows, livestock 
« exhibitions and such travelling shows as circuses, 
carnivals, ice skating revues and rodeos. For musical and dra- |} 
matic events of 1956, see the articles Dance; Morton Pic-# 
TURES; Music; and THEATRE. (See also FAIRS AND EXHIBI- 
TIONS.) i 
Horse Shows.—The two leading horse shows of 1956 in the 
United States were the International Horse show, daily enter- 
tainment feature of the International Live Stock Exposition and | 
Horse show in Chicago, Ill., Nov. 23—Dec. 1, and the American f 
Royal Livestock and Horse show in Kansas City, Mo., Oct. } 
20-27. Both are regarded as outstanding events in the quality | 
and number of gaited horses, harness horses and ponies, and | 
hunters and jumpers. New and more hazardous jumping courses | 
featured at the Chicago show were praised by participants and | 
followers of this old and spectacular sport. | 
Quarter horses, rapidly gaining in popularity for pleasure pur- 
poses, were emphasized at the National Western Stock show in- 
Denver, Colo., Jan. 13-21, 1956; at the Southwestern Exposi- | 
tion and Fat Stock show in Ft. Worth, Tex., Jan. 27—-Feb. 5; 
and at the International Dairy show in Chicago, Oct. 6-13. 
The Kentucky State fair is perennially one of the leading sad- | 
dle horse shows in the U.S. It was held in 1956 for the first 
time at the new Kentucky State fair grounds at Louisville. Large 
competitions of hunters and jumpers were featured at the Na- 
tional Horse show in Madison Square Garden, New York city, 
Oct. 30-Nov. 6, and at the Royal Agricultural Winter fair, Novy. 
g-17 in Toronto, Ont. ; 


( 
| 


} 


yosition in San Francisco’s Cow 
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hscope as well as in name. A championship rodeo was a daily 


ishow in Omaha, Neb., Sept. 21- 
h30, featured beef breeds and 
‘rodeo entertainment, as did the 
WGrand National Live Stock ex- 


aiPalace, Nov. 2-11. 


\\National Live Stock show at 
(Timonium, Md., which was held 
\\Nov. 10-16. It emphasized dis- 
}olays of pure-bred Aberdeen- 
‘\Angus 
) exhibited by eastern breeders. 


}stock and Horse show was held 
jin Kansas City, Oct. 20-27. It is 
}pne of the country’s longest- 
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Other prominent horse shows of the year were featured at the 
Harrisburg, Pa., show; the Devon Horse show, Devon, Pa.; and 
those held at the Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio 
and Wisconsin state fairs. 

Livestock Shows.—The National Western Stock show at Den- 


_ver, Jan. 13-21, was the first of the country’s annual livestock 
_ shows in 1956. It included the nation’s largest exhibition and 


sale of Hereford cattle and quarter horses. 
The Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock show at Ft. Worth 


followed shortly thereafter, Jan. 27—Feb. 5. The Ft. Worth show 


featured a large exhibition of pure-bred Brahman cattle, a breed 
gaining rapidly in popularity in the south and southwest for 


| crossing purposes with the English beef breeds. This show also 
| included large showings of the English beef breeds—Aberdeen- 
| Angus, Herefords and Shorthorns. It is the country’s oldest live- 
|, stock exhibition. 


The Houston Fat Stock show, Feb. 22—March 4, was also a 


i major competition of the established beef breeds, as well as 
|| Brahmans. Both the Ft. Worth show and that at Houston featured 


championship rodeos as daily entertainment. 

Major livestock competitions were prominent features at the 
midwest state fairs, starting in mid-August. They were preceded 
by county fairs during July and early August. Winners of county 
fairs usually go on for further competition at the state fairs. 


Largest in point of attendance, varied features and area is the 


estate fair of Texas at Dallas, which in 1956 was held Oct. 6-21. 
| This event attracted many Latin-American visitors. 


The dairy breeds were high lighted at the National Dairy Cat- 


ttle congress at Waterloo, Ia., Sept. 29-Oct. 6, and the week 


f plowing, Oct. 6-13, at the fourth annual International Dairy 


show in Chicago’s International Amphitheatre. The Chicago show 
revived the long-established National Dairy show that was first 


held there in 1906 and continued up to 1920, after which it be- 
became an itinerant event held in many different cities. The 1956 
[International Dairy show attracted the year’s largest total show- 


‘ing of the dairy breeds and included the national show of Jerseys. 
‘Considerable Canadian participation made it international in 


entertainment feature. 
Earliest of a series of livestock exhibitions, which follow soon 


lsafter the state fairs, was the Eastern States exposition, in Spring- 
infield, Mass., Sept. 15-23. It is New England’s largest annual 
‘farm show and is particularly strong in its exhibitions of dairy 


}eattle. 


The Ak-Sar-Ben Livestock 


An eastern show of growing 
importance was the Eastern 


and Hereford cattle, 


The American Royal Live- 
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established livestock events and ranks as a major exhibition 
of the beef breeds. Its horse show is among the nation’s fore- 
most. 

The show year was brought to a close at Chicago with the 
International Live Stock Exposition and Horse show, which ex- 
ceeded all other shows of the year in number of livestock entries. 
The 57th annual show was held Nov. 23-Dec. 1. It occupied the 
International Amphithéatre, whose newly expanded facilities 
made it the nation’s largest exhibition building used for livestock 
exhibits and competitions. The International Horse show is re- 
garded as the country’s finest. 

The Chicago Stock Yards was the setting of the largest feeder 
cattle show and sale of the year, Oct. 25-27, when the roth 
annual Chicago Feeder Cattle show and sale attracted a record 
entry of 826 carloads (20 animals to the car) of western-produced 
calves, yearlings and two-year-olds. These were sold at auction 
to corn-belt and eastern feeders for $1,585,669 to convert into 
finished fat cattle for the 1957 markets. 

The two principal livestock exhibitions of Canada are the 
Royal Agricultural Winter fair, held in 1956 during Nov. 9-17, 
and the Canadian National exhibition, held Aug. 24-Sept. 8, both 
in Toronto. The winter fair is among the world’s leading exhibi- 
tions of pure-bred livestock and farm products. 

The historic Smithfield show was held in London, Eng., in 
early Dec. 1956. It is more than a century old and features meat- 
animal competition. 

The oldest-established stock show in the world is the High- 
land show of Scotland. Its 117th anniversary showing took place 
in June 1956, followed by the ro8th annual British Royal show 
in early July under sponsorship of the Royal Agricultural so- 
ciety. (Wer Os) 

Dog Shows.—The high level of dog show activity which had 
characterized this field of sports during the several preceding 
years continued during 1956. The number of shows for cham- 
pionship points totalled 725, 1 more than in 1955, but a con- 
siderable increase as compared with the 688 of 1954. Of the 
1956 events, 406 were for all breeds and the remaining 319 were 
specialty or one breed shows. 

For the first time in the history of the Westminster Kennel 
club, New York city, the nation’s oldest show-giving dog club, 
a dog of the toy breed won top honours—Mrs. Bertha Smith’s 
6-lb. white toy poodle Champion Wilber White Swan; there 
were 2,560 dogs entered. 

Winners in the next four largest shows, in order, were: Madi- 


LAST PERFORMANCE of the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey circus un- 
der the ‘‘big top’”’ tent at Pittsburgh, Pa., in July 1956. In the future the circus 
would appear only indoors at large U.S. cities 
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son, N.J. (Morris & Essex), 2,304 dogs—Mrs. S. K. Allman’s 
Dalmatian Champion Roadcoach Roadster; International Ken- 
nel club, Chicago, Ill., 2,191 dogs—Mrs. Jouett Shouse’s boxer 
Champion Barrage of Quality Hill; Westchester Kennel club 
show, Purchase, N.Y., 2,117 dogs—Jack H. Skelskie’s six-year- 
old Irish setter Champion Dunguaire Bryson; Pacific Coast, 
Harbor Cities Kennel club, Long Beach, Calif., 1,856 dogs—Mrs. 
Kay Finch’s Champion Crown Crest Zardonx. 

Field trials continued to hold their popularity. Official national 
champions were as follows: bird dogs (setters, pointers )—James 
Hinton’s male pointer Palamonium, Grand Junction, Tenn., 
trial; cocker spaniel—Tom Clute’s buff American cocker Prince 
Tom III; Brittany spaniels—Leroy Magnuson’s Jeffrey of Ar- 
gard; Springer spaniels—Armforth Kennels’ Micklewood Scud; 
retrievers—Wnm. T. Cline’s Labrador Massie’s Sassy Boots. 

Obedience trials in competition for the degrees of companion 
dog, companion dog excellent, utility dog and trailing dog num- 
bered approximately 400. There were several perfect perform- 
ances of 200 score. 

Popularity of breeds during 1956 as indicated by registrations 
in the stud book of the American Kennel club, 113 breeds, were, 
approximately in order: beagle, leader for the last four years; 
Chihuahua, the diminutive Mexican toy breed; boxer; dachs- 
hund; German shepherd dog; American cocker spaniel; poodle; 
collie. These were followed closely by the Boston terrier, Pe- 
kingese, Pomeranian, fox terrier, Labrador and Weimaraner. 

(W. Ju.) 

Circuses, Carnivals, Rodeos and Other Travelling Shows. 
—For outdoor shows in general, 1956 was a highly successful 
year, except for circuses. Four prominent circuses, headed by the 
huge Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey circus, suspended oper- 
ations in mid-season. Union trouble developed for the Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey show when John Ringling North, who 
controlled 51% of the stock, refused to unionize the circus per- 
formers. The American Guild of Variety Artists posted pickets 
at every stand. The show closed in Pittsburgh, Pa., and North 
announced that ‘“‘the tented circus is through” and that in 1957 
the show would play only in buildings. Three circuses—King 
Bros., Clyde Beatty and Arnold Maley—went bankrupt and 
closed halfway through the season. 

The Clyde Beatty show was reorganized and reopened in 
Arizona on Aug. 30, after which it played to large crowds for the 
remainder of the season. Approximately 25 circuses travelling 
by truck had an excellent season, refuting the charge that the 
tented circus was dead. 

Four small circuses in Mexico enjoyed profitable business. 
They were Circus Union, Circo Vasquez, Circo National and 
Osario Circus. One show, Circo Muerte, had poor business. 

In Europe, most circuses, nearly all of which travelled by 
truck, had a good season. 

Carnivals, of which there were more than 250 on the road in 
1956, had a generally profitable season. Dates at state and county 
fairs accounted for their biggest weeks and overcame losses suf- 
fered in early spring because of unfavourable weather. Only eight 
carnivals were railroad shows; the others travelled by trucks. 
Topping all others in size and receipts, as it had for many years, 
was the Royal American shows, which played the larger western 
Canada exhibitions and leading state fairs of the U.S. midwest 
and south. 

In terms of operating units, the Gooding shows topped all 
others, with ten separate shows operating in the central and 
southern states. The Gooding firm was the oldest carnival organi- 
zation in America, having been organized about 75 years. 

Rodeos increased in number. More than 250 were held in 1956, 
most of them one-day affairs but many running four or five days 
or longer. The well-known Cheyenne (Wyo.) Frontier days drew 
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an attendance of 125,000 in seven days and brought an estimated 


$3,000,000 to Cheyenne. The Diamond Spur rodeo, in Spokane, 
Wash., drew 44,000 in four performances, with Gene Autry and 
Gail (Annie Oakley) Davis as feature attractions. Rodeos were 
concentrated in the western and southwestern states. Early list- 
ings in the Billboard gave Oregon the lead with 23 rodeos, fol- 
lowed by California with 22, Idaho 15, Colorado 14, Texas 14, 
Oklahoma 10, Montana 7, Utah, Nebraska and Kansas 6 each, 
Wyoming and New Mexico 5 each and 11 other states 1 to 4 each. 
The World’s Championship ete in New York city and the In- 
ternational rodeo in Chicago, IL., both held in late fall, drew large 
crowds. The Lone Star Ranch rodeo, organized in Houston, Tex., 
by Bob Estes, made a European tour early in 1956, opening at 
the Palais des Sports, outside Paris, then playing other French 
locations for 12 weeks and four one-week dates in Spanish bull 


rings. The show was a novelty to Europeans and was very suc- | 


cessful. 

“Hillbilly” shows on the road continued to increase. Most of 
them featured stars made famous on radio stations in Chicago, 
Nashville, Cincinnati and Louisville. The drawing power of these 


travelling shows was exceptionally strong at state and county 7 
fairs, and was credited to the desire of radio listeners to see their | 


favourites in person. 


Auto thrill shows and auto racing continued to be popular. The 4 
main thrill show events continued to be auto crashes, roll-overs + 
and crashes through flaming walls. Earl Newberry’s Trans-World | 
Daredevils, one of the largest shows, made a successful tour of | 


Europe early in the year before starting its accustomed U.S. tour. 


About six auto racing outfits were on the road and were a stand- }) 


ard attraction at the larger fairs. (Na. G.) 


Siam: sce THAILAND. 


. A British colony and protectorate on the west © 
Sierra Leone. coast of Africa, Sierra Leone is bounded , 


north and east by French Guinea and southeast by Liberia. Area: | 


colony 269 sq.mi.; 
colony, 


protectorate 27,657 sq.mi. 
124,657; protectorate, 1,733,618; 


Pop. (1948): 


ate, pagan with Moslem minority; colony, mainly Christian. 
Chief towns (pop., 
15,600. Governors in 1956: Sir Robert Hall and (from July rr) 
Maurice Dorman; chief minister, M. A. S. Margai. 


History.—It was announced in Oct. 1956 that constitutional — 


changes would be introduced incorporating a broader franchise. 


The legislature would be called the house of representatives and © 
would have 14 elected members from the colony, 24 from the © 
protectorate and 1 from the Bo urban area, as well as 12 para- © 


mount chiefs. The ex-officio members would be reduced from 7 
to 4, the number of nominated members remaining at 2. These 
changes, after approval by the secretary of state for the colonies, 
were passed by the legislative council by a substantial majority. 
Elections were expected to take place early in 1957. 

Between Oct. 1955 and March 1956 serious disturbances oc- 
curred, mainly in the northern province, following the announce- 
ment of increases in the level of local authority taxation for 
1956. A commission of inquiry was appointed under Sir Herbert 
Cox, whose report was published at the end of September. 

Licensed African digging for alluvial diamonds began in Feb. 


1956. In September the government stated that since the new ~ 


scheme had not completely stopped illegal dealing, the issue of 
a licence to a dealer would in future take into account the value 
of diamonds he had sold to a licensed exporter in August. The 
Sierra Leone Development company was to make a further geo- 
logical investigation at Tonkolili before beginning a £ 15,000,000 
development project there. 


total (1955 est.) | 
2,050,000. Language: tribal dialects, Hausa. Religion: protector- | 


1952 est.): Freetown (cap.), 64,500; Bo, | 


On July 11 Maurice Dorman was appointed governor in succes- 
; sion to Sir Robert Hall, who had resigned because of ill health. 


(W. H. Is.) 


Education.—Schools (1954): primary 323, pupils 42,900; secondary 14 
pupils 4,369; teachers’ training colleges 5, students 458. ; 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: West African pound (£W.A.1=£1 
{ sterling =U.S. $2.80). Budget (1954-55): revenue £7,621,299, expendi- 
|| ture £6,863,115. Foreign trade (1955): imports £17,170,000, exports 
}, £10,300,000. Main exports: palm kernels, iron ore, diamonds, ginger. 


‘Sikkim An Indian-protected state, Sikkim is bounded north 
\ * by Tibet, east by Bhutan, south by India and west by 
) Nepal. Area: 2,744 sq.mi. Pop. (1951 census): 137,725, mostly 
| Nepalese (Gurkha) but including Bhotias of Tibetan extraction 
| (about 9%) and Lepchas or Rongpa (about 10%) of Indochinese 
ee. State religion: Lamaistic Buddhism, but most of the 
| Nepalese are Hindu. Capital, Gangtok. Maharaja, Tashi Namgyal. 
| Dewan (chief minister) in 1956, J. S. Lall. 

History.—On May 9, 1956, at the Indian lok sabha (national 
assembly ), Jawaharlal Nehru was asked to define the relation- 
ship between India and Sikkim. He said that to describe Sikkim 
x as an Indian “protectorate” was misleading. That word from the 
H past had changed in its connotation, meaning and application. 
‘Nehru added that he was not aware that any Indian was suffer- 
ling from any sort of disabilities, civil or otherwise. Sadath Ali 
| Khan, parliamentary secretary in the Indian ministry of exter- 
‘nal affairs, explained that the status of Indians in Sikkim and 
<Sikkimese in India would be adequately protected when the 
‘ Sikkim durbar promulgated a Sikkim Subjects Regulation act, 
\ywhich was under consideration. 


| Finance.—Budget (1951 est.): balanced at Rs. 2,100,000 including the 
fixed annual subsidy of Rs. 300,000 from India. Monetary unit = Indian 
t\rupee, valued in 1955 at 21 U-S. cents. 


Silk The production and consumption of silk in most countries 

* of record in the world was greater in 1956 than in 1955. 
§Significant developments in the United States, the second largest 
dconsumer, were the increased usage of douppioni, with its thick 
jand thin effects, in both filament and spun yarns; the continued 
Luse of 30/32 and 40/44 deniers for warp stock; the broader em- 
cployment of silk fibres along with wool, cotton and synthetic 
‘fibres, especially in men’s wear. 

During the year there was active international co-operation in 
the promotion of silk. In March Japan sponsored a Tokyo meet- 
jing of the International Silk association; in September the as- 
sseciation’s directors meeting in London discussed economic and 
tiechnical matters, and decided on New York as the site of the 
‘Sixth International Silk congress in Oct. 1957. 
| Japan’s Raw Silk Stabilization law successfully functioned to 
-prevent prices from declining below the “floor” of 190,000 yen 
(about $4.10) per pound by government purchases at that level ; 
(Custody corporation, a nongovernmental Japanese organization, 
-bought silk at higher than government levels and resold to orig- 
‘inal owners within six months on market advances, reducing 
‘fluctuations; another organization provided loans for buyers of 
traw silk delivered on the silk exchange. New York prices ranged 
for 2A 20/22 warp stock from $4.75 to $4.25 per pound, and for 
2200/250 douppioni from $4.30 to $3.75. 

In Japan, the major producer and consumer, the cocoon crop 
vwas about 6% less than in the previous year, whereas the con- 
)ssumption was about 25% greater at 248,580 bales (based on nine 
‘months’ figures). 


Exports of Raw Silk and Douppioni from Japan 
(In bales of 132 Ib.) 


Great 
Y Year U.S. France Italy Switzerland Britain 
. 60 1,192 2,894 
\) TS iclelge: 62,606 8,030 6,180 ; 
| 1955 3 O15 0 54,536 12,389 3,962 28s pee 
WIBS4 . 2... - 48,067 9,196 1,435 1,64 7 


43.956 estimated on nine months’ figures. Some European countries mecmercoly reported. 
Sources: Central Raw Silk Association of Japan; Japan Statistical Monthly. 
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Japan’s export of silk and silk-mixed fabrics increased about 
37%, and waste silk, including all types of silk fibres, increased 
about 30% over 1955. South Korean douppioni use in the U.S. 
increased, and Italy used more Japan douppioni. China raw silk 
and fabrics were still prohibited by the U.S. government from 
entering the U.S., but pongee fabrics made from tussah silk were 
permitted to enter under strict control of country of origin of 
fabric, such as Japan; ‘spun tussah yarn was permitted, but 
tussah waste silk was denied entry into U.S. 

(See also TEXTILE INpUsTRy.) (Di Dep) 


Silver More than a dozen countries contributed to the 1955 
* total world output, but most of it was produced by six 


countries. Table I gives data supplied by the U.S. bureau of 
mines. 


Table I.— World Silver Production 
(in 000,000 fine ounces, smelter output) 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


United States . . 34.94 42.31 39.91 39.84 37.74 35.58 36.47 
Canada... . 17.64 23.22 23.13 25.22 28.30 31.12 27.90 


Mexico. . . . 49.45 49.14 43.80 50.35 47.87 39.90 47.96 
Honduras. . . . 3.43 3.51 3.18 3.70 5.64 3.43 1.75 
Argentina. . . . 1.25 1.15 1.25 0.96 0.90 1.64 1.41 
Bolivia. . . . e 6.66 6.56 7.14 7.07 6.11 5.05 5.85 
Chile. . . - « e 0.80 0.95 1.19 1.42 1.50 1.49 eal 
Peru. « ss «6 « 10.61 13.37 14.96 18.39 19.65 20.42 22.98 
Sweden . . 1.14 1.28 1.15 2.20 1.57 Dene 2.45 
Belgian Congo. 4.55 4.46 3.80 4.73 4.96 4.55 4.08 
South Africa. . 1.16 ela 1.16 1.18 1.19 1.24 1.46 
Japan. 2... 2.89 3.96 4.61 5.18 6.03 6.05 5.94 
Australia. . . . 9.85 10.68 10.79 11.43 12.40 13.83 14.56 
U.S.S.R. (est.) . . 24.2 24.2 24, 2 24, ? 25. ? 2552 25u2 
Total. . 2 ss 179.2 203.3 197 215.3 221.2 213.0 221.5 


United States.—Second in world output, the United States 
produced 36,734,565 oz. or 1% less silver in 1955 than in 1954, 
principally because of strikes at several base-metal mines. Idaho 
(by far the largest producing state), Utah, Montana and Arizona 
supplied 84% of the total output. In the first six months of 1956 
output of silver was 18,748,937 oz. 


Table Il.—Silver Industry in the United States 


(in 000 fine ounces or of dollars) 


1950 1951 1953 1954 1955 
Mine production . . 42,459 39,767 37,571 36,941 36,735 
Importsis, sow) 5-5 $110,035 $103,469 $95,104 $79,699 $45,755 
Exports. 0 « « « « $ 6,202 $ 8590 $ 8,427 $3,636 $ 4,822 
Industrial use. . « « HES) 7Y/ 151,651 125,389 104,629 101,400 
Secondary recovery . 45,257 46,651 19,389 18,629 22135: 
Net consumption. . . 110,000 105,000 106,000 86,000 79,265 


Canada.—In the first seven months of 1956, output of silver 
totalled 15,653,914 oz. 

Mexico.—Output of silver by the world’s leading producer in 
the first eight months of 1956 was 28,900,000 oz. Effective Jan. 1, 
1956, the Mexican congress issued a new decree which lowered 
the production tax on silver. (F. E; H:; B.B. M2) 


. Singapore is a British island colony off the south- 
Singapore. ern end of the Malay peninsula, with Christmas 
Island dependency in the Indian ocean. Area: Singapore and ad- 
jacent islets 224.5 sq.mi.; Christmas Island 62 sq.mi. Pop.: 
Singapore Island (1947 census) 938,144, (June 1955 est.) 1,210,- 
534, including 76% Chinese, 12% Malays, 8% Indians; Christ- 
mas Island (1947 census) 866, (1955 est.) 2,054. Capital, Singa- 
pore city, pop. (1955) 862,222. Governor: Sir Robert Black. 
Chief ministers in 1956: David Marshall and (from June 8) Lim 
Yew Hock. 

The U.K. commissioner-general in southeast Asia, with re- 
sponsibility for the co-ordination of policy in Malaya, Singapore, 
Sarawak, North Borneo and Brunei, has his headquarters in 
Singapore. Commissioner-general in 1956: Sir Robert Scott. 

History.—Talks on a future constitution for Singapore were 
held in London, Eng., during April 23-May 15, 1956. The Singa- 
pore all-party delegation was led by David Marshall, the chief 
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minister. A. T, Lennox-Boyd, secretary of state for the colonies, 
headed the colonial office delegation. Although the British govern- 
ment was willing to concede a constitution which granted Singa- 
pore full internal self-government, with control only of external 
affairs and defense reserved to the crown, disagreement arose 
and the talks broke down over the measure of control of internal 
security which would follow the reservation of these powers. 
After the return of the delegation to Singapore, Marshall resigned 
and was succeeded (June 8) as chief minister by Lim Yew Hock. 
There was during 1956 a steady and planned increase of ac- 
tivity by communist front organizations led by members of the 
People’s Action party and various trade unions. Prominent among 
these was the Singapore Chinese Middle Schools Student’s union, 
the majority of whose members were over-age. When the govern- 
ment ordered the dissolution of this union on account of its sub- 
versive activities, the students ordered a stay-in-strike, and when 
the schools were cleared by the police rioting broke out. The 
riots lasted three days; military assistance was called in, and 
casualties numbered 13 dead and about 140 injured. More than 
500 arrests were made. (G. G. Tn.) 


Education.— (1954) Registered schools (government maintained, aided 
and private) 563, teachers 6,307. Pupils: primary 156,762; secondary 
21,196 (including 2 junior technical schools, pupils 356, teachers 34). 
I government teachers’ training college and several centres and courses; 
teachers in training 1,723. University of Malaya (Oct. 1954): students 
1,043, teaching staff 161. 

Finance.—Monetary unit: Malayan dollar, equal to 2s. 4d. sterling and 
Mal. $3.053 to 3.077—U.S. $1. Budget (1955 actual): revenue £24,091,- 
000; expenditure £27,926,000. Foreign trade (1955): imports Mal. $2,865,- 
436,208; exports Mal. $2,781,798,833 (excluding trade with the Federation 


“FREEDOM RALLY” at Kallang airport, Singapore, in 1956. A group seeking 
independence of the British colony turned the gathering into a riot 
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of Malaya). Main source of imports (1954): Indonesia 34.1%; UK. and 
commonwealth 22.7%. Main destination of exports: Europe 19.0%; U.K. 
and commonwealth 28.5%. Main exports (1955): rubber 526,300 tons; tin 


33,332 tons. 


Shipping.—(1955) Vessels entered 18,305 (including 8,981 


handled (1955) 6,025,980 freight tons loaded; 10,433,420 freight tons 
unloaded. : 
ENcYCLOP-£DIA BRITANNICA Firms.—Singapore (1955). 


Skating: see Ice SKATING. 


Skiin Billy Woods, a 17-year-old skier from Manchester 
g. Center, Vt., won the national downhill and Alpine 
combined titles in the 1955-56 season. Competing in the cham- 
pionships at Squaw Valley, Calif., site of the 1960 Olympic winter 
games, on April 6-8, 1956, Woods sped down the course of 
1Z mi. in tr min. 53.3 sec. Second was Redmond Wilcox of Nor- 
wich university (Northfield, Vt.), who was clocked in 1 min. 57.2 
sec. Another teen-age skier, Katherine (Renie) Cox, 17, of Port 
Leyden, N.Y., was victor in the women’s downhill and Alpine 
combined. As the Ridge Ski club entry, Miss Cox made the 
run down the 14-mi. course in 2 min. o.1 sec. Sally Deaver of 
Whitemarsh, Pa., placed second with a time of 2 min. 0.4 sec. 
Victors in the giant slalom at Squaw Valley were Thomas Cor- 


coran of Westfield, N.J., and Sally Deaver. Corcoran was clocked ' | 


in 2 min. 3.3 sec. for the twisting run down a 1.500-ft. slope. 


Billy Woods was second in 2 min. 7.1 sec. Nonie Foley of Sun 


Valley, Ida., was runner-up to Miss Deaver in 2 min. 21 sec. 


Keith Zuehlke of Eau Claire, Wis., leaped 201 and 200 ft. for 


220 points to win the national Class A jumping laurels at Westby, 


Wis., on Jan. 22, 1956. A crowd of 10,000 persons saw Zuehike } 
win after close competition with Wilbert Rasmussen of Ishpem- ' 


ing, Mich. Rasmussen leaped 195 and rogz ft. for 215.9 points. 
The Class B winner was Jerry Lewis of Duluth, Minn. 


Mack Miller of the U.S. army, whose home is at McCall, Ida., 


won the national cross-country title and qualified for an Olympic 
berth at Spout Springs, Ore., on Dec. 31, 1955. A field of 26 com- 
peted. I. Vincelette of Highland Falls, N.Y., was the Class B 
winner. 


foreign |} 
trade ships of more than 75 tons); total tonnage 51,290,000 net; cargo | 


The absence of many skiers abroad for the Olympic winter b 


sports caused a number of major United States and North Ameri- 
can events to be cancelled in 1956. A list of some of the important 
title winners for the season follows: 


United States 


Jumping—Keith Zuehlke, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Downhill—Billy Woods, Manchester Center, Vt. 
Slalom—Thomas Corcoran, Westfield, N.J. 

Giant slalom—Thomas Corcoran 

Alpine combined—Billy Woods 

18-km. cross-country—Mack Miller, U.S. army 

Women’s slalom—Sally Deaver, Whitemarsh, Pa. 

Women’s giant slalom—Sally Deaver 

Women’s downhill—Katherine (Renie) Cox, Port Leyden, N.Y. 
Women’s Alpine combined—Katherine (Renie) Cox 


U.S. Intercollegiate 


Jumping—Billy Olson, Denver, Colo. 
Downhill—Walter Taulbee, University of Washington 
Slalom—Chiharu Igaya, Dartmouth 
Cross-country—Erik Berggren, Idaho 
Alpine combined—Chiharu Igaya 

Nordic combined—Erik Berggren 

Jumping team—Denver 

Downhill team—Dartmouth 

Slalom team—Denver 

Cross-country team—Western (Colo.) State 
Alpine team—Denver 

Nordic team—Idaho 

Over-all team—Denver 


(See also OLyMpic Games.) (T. V. HD 


. 


Skin Diseases: see DERMATOLOGY. 


Sloan Foundation, Inc., Alfred P.: see Societies ANp As- 
SOCIATIONS, U.S. 


i! 


Smithsonian Institution This institution, located on the 


: *Mall in Washington, D.C., was 
established in 1846 through a bequest from James Smithson, an 
English scientist. It is governed by a board of regents, composed 
of the vice-president of the United States, the chief justice of 
the United States, three senators, three representatives and six 
| citizens from various parts of the country. The executive officer 
| is the secretary, who in 1956 was Leonard Carmichael. The 
institution has ten branches: United States National museum, 
| Bureau of American Ethnology, Astrophysical observatory, Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts, Freer Gallery of Art, National 
_ Air museum, National Zoological park, Canal Zone Biological 
area, International Exchange service and National Gallery of 
| Art (with separate board of trustees). 

Plans were under way in 1956 for the new $36,000,000 Museum 
of History and Technology of the Smithsonian, authorized by 
| congress the previous year. The tentative schedule called for 
_the completion of the building by 1960 or 196r. It would be 
| located in Washington’s Mall area between 12th and r4th Streets 
_ on Constitution avenue. 

During 1956 the institution continued its scientific investiga- 
_ tions, chiefly in the fields of anthropology, astrophysics, biology 

and geology. Several field expeditions were in progress in the 

interests of these researches, resulting in much new information 
and in large collections of valuable specimens. 

The National museum collections were increased by slightly 
more than 900,000 specimens during the year, bringing the total 
catalogue entries to 43,756,010. The exhibits-modernization pro- 
gram was successfully continued, and the new Bird hall was 
opened to the public. Members of the museum staff conducted 
field work in Peru, Europe, Canada, Palau archipelago, Libya, 

' the West Indies, Panama and many parts of the United States. 

The National Gallery of Art received 477 accessions. It held 

to special exhibits. John Walker was appointed the new director 
of the gallery, succeeding David E. Finley, who reached retire- 
/' ment age. The National Collection of Fine Arts sponsored 13 
special exhibits, and its travelling exhibition service circulated 
' 68 exhibitions, chiefly in the United States. The Freer Gallery 
of Art acquired many choice specimens of oriental art. During 
1956 the Freer gallery celebrated the centennial of the birth of 
its founder, Charles Lang Freer, and awarded the first Charles 
_ Eang Freer medal to Osvald Sirén, of Stockholm, Swed. 

Anthropologists on the staff of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology continued their researches, particularly on Panaman, 
’ Mexican and arctic archaeology. The River Basin Surveys unit 
continued its archaeological work at sites threatened by dam 
and reservoir construction, particularly in the Missouri valley. 

The Smithsonian Astrophysical observatory moved its scien- 
tific headquarters to Cambridge, Mass. Broadened research pro- 
grams of this agency under its new director, Fred L. Whipple, 
included not only strictly solar research but also meteoritic 
«studies and studies of the higher atmosphere. The observatory 
-also participated in Project “Moonwatch,” the satellite tracking 
| program of the International Geophysical year. The division of 
jradiation and organisms continued its research on the role of 
| light in regulating growth in higher plants. . 

The National Air museum received many valuable accessions, 
iincluding the first Pitcairn autogiro constructed in the WeSeca 
‘Stearman-Hammond aeroplane of the 1930s, the Curtiss Robin 
imonoplane “Ole Miss,” an original amphibious aircraft of 
| 1909-12 and a Bell P-39 Airacobra. 

The National Zoological park acquired 1,710 individual ani- 
tmals during the year, among which were a pair of European 
\wisents, a rare dwarf Bolivian armadillo, an olingo from Colom- 
| bia, gelada baboons and a Guianan crested eagle. In all, 252 
cereatures were born or hatched at the zoo during the year. 


= 
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Sue YEARS OF DANISH SILVER,” a travelling exhibit of the Smithsonian 
institution in 1956. The exhibit was designed by Finn Juhl 


The international exchange service handled 1,161,855 packages 
(weighing about 800,000 lb.) of scientific and governmental pub- 
lications, serving as the United States agency for the interchange 
of such material with other countries. 

At the Canal Zone Biological area, Barro Colorado Island, 
Panama, Carl B. Koford was appointed the new resident manager, 
succeeding James Zetek, who retired. The year’s visitors to the 
island totalled 440, many of whom were research scientists. 

Seventy-four new publications appeared under the Smithsonian 
imprint during 1956. Outstanding among these were: The Brome- 
liaceae of Brazil, by Lyman B. Smith; The Last Cruise of H.M.S. 
Loe, by Mendel L. Peterson; Chazyan and Related Brachiopods 
(2 vol.), by G. Arthur Cooper; The Honey-Guides, by Herbert 
Friedmann; The Diné: Origin Myths of the Navaho Indians, by 
Aileen O’Bryan; and Chinese Porcelains of the Ardebil Shrine, 
by John A. Pope. A new series, “Smithsonian Contributions to 
Astrophysics,” was inaugurated. The Smithsonian library, in- 
cluding its various branches, numbered approximately 956,000 
volumes. 

The year’s recorded visitors to the Smithsonian buildings 
reached an all-time high of 8,947,066, including the main Smith- 
sonian building, the Natural History building, the Arts and In- 
dustries building, the Aircraft building, the Freer Gallery of Art, 
the National Gallery of Art and the National Zoological park. 

(L. Car.) 


Soaring: see GLIDING. 


The Harmarville (Pa.) Hurricanes won the national 
Soccer. challenge cup by turning back the Schwaben eleven 
of Chicago, IIl., in the final play-offs for the U.S. 1956 open 
title. Harmarville had advanced to the ultimate round by elim- 
inating the Brooklyn (N.Y.) Hakoah team while the Chicagoans 
had gained at the expense of the Los Angeles (Calif.) Danes. 
The Hurricanes clinched the cup on May 6 at Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
by halting the Schwabens, 3-1, in overtime. The Kurtis Soccer 
club of St. Louis, Mo., captured the national amateur cup and 
St. Engelbert of St. Louis took United States junior cup honours. 
The Philadelphia (Pa.) Uhriks were champions of the American 
league and went on to triumph in the long competition for the 
Lewis cup. The Uhriks and the Elizabeth (N.J.) Falcons had tied 
for the American league title with ro victories, 2 losses and 4 
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UGANDA SOCCER TEAM practising in the waters of Lake Victoria, Br.E.Af., in 
Aug. 1956 before leaving for a tour of England in which they would compete 
against British teams in London, Liverpool and other cities. By practising in 
the water the team members were becoming accustomed to the insecure footing 
which they were advised to expect on muddy English playing fields 


deadlocks each and in their play-off for the crown in New York, 
the Uhriks routed the Falcons, 5-1. 

The Austrian national team from Vienna played an extensive 
schedule in a tour of the United States, Central America and 
South America and completed its trip with 8 victories, 7 defeats 
and 1 tie. Everton of Liverpool, Eng., and Aberdeen of the 
Scottish league visited the United States and Canada, Aberdeen 
winning 5, bowing in 3 and deadlocking in 1 while Everton fin- 
ished with 7-1-1. The British clubs met in New York in June, 
with Everton scoring by 6-3 after having taken the measure of 
Aberdeen, 3-1, in their meeting at Toronto. The Schwaben foot- 
ball club of Augsberg, Ger., opposed Everton in New York on 
May 30 and handed the British the lone setback of their tour, 
I-0. 

A crowd of 42,455 at Yankee stadium in New York saw the 
Israeli Olympic eleven defeat the American league all-stars, 2-1, 
in April. Brazil took the Pan-American laurels at Mexico City 
in March. A crowd of 80,000 saw Brazil clinch the tourney title 
by playing a 2-2 tie with Argentina in the final game. The victors 
finished with 9 points as Argentina, with 7, placed second. 

(See also FooTBaLL; OLYMPIC GAMES.) CDV GEL.) 


Socialism The Socialist Parties of the world in 1956 geared 
» their international policies in general to the pre- 
vention of war, the containment of world communism, the 
strengthening of independence movements in countries domi- 
nated by the great powers, and, in domestic affairs, to the in- 
crease in economic security and higher living standards. In the 
fall, Socialists denounced the use of Soviet troops in crushing the 
revolt in Hungary. 

As in the past, the main centre of Socialist strength during 
the year was in Europe, where Socialists dominated the Scandi- 
navian governments of Denmark, Norway and Sweden; led the 


coalition governments of Belgium, Finland, France and the 
Netherlands; participated in the cabinets of Austria, Italy and 
Switzerland; and served as the chief opposition parties in the 
German Federal Republic and Great Britain. 

Outside of Europe, the Socialists were controlling factors in 
the governments of Israel, Burma, Ceylon, Costa Rica, Puerto 
Rico, Jamaica and in the province of Saskatchewan in Canada. 
The Labour and Socialist parties of Australia, New Zealand and 
Japan constituted the main government opposition in those coun- 
tries. 

Europe.—The powerful British Labour party continued dur- 
ing the year as the government’s chief opposition. In the spring, 
the party gained 325 (net) seats in the county, borough district 
councils and increased its proportion of votes in several parlia- 
mentary by-elections. 

In Dec. 1955 the Parliamentary Labour party elected Hugh 
Gaitskell leader of the party, to succeed Clement R. Attlee who, 
after his resignation, became a member of the house of lords. The 
party opposed the government’s policy in Cyprus and the landing 
of armed troops in Egypt in the Suez crisis, declaring that the 
sending of troops to Egypt could not be justified “except in ac- 
cordance with our obligations and pledges under the charter of 
the United Nations.” 

In Sweden, where Socialists had controlled the government for 
many years, balloting for the lower house of the riksdag on 
Sept. 16, 1956, resulted in the election of 106 Social Democrats 
out of a total of 231 (a loss of 4 seats since the elections of 
1952). The Social Democrats and Farmers’ Union decided to 
continue their co-operation in a coalition cabinet headed by Tage 


Erlander. The Farmers’ Union consented to a compromise bill - 


on a strengthened pension system, while Social Democrats ex- 
pressed their willingness to supply farmers with loans and to 
grant them specified forestry rights. 

In Finland, the general elections in Feb. 1956, resulted in a 
popular vote for the Social Democrats of 23.7% of thé total, as 
contrasted with 27.4% for the Agrarians, the largest Finnish 
party. Following the elections Urho Kekkonen, Agrarian, was 


( elected president; Karl A. Fagerholm, Social Democrat, prime 
: minister. In Iceland eight Socialists were elected to a parllathent 
of 52 members. The election was followed by the formation of 
|, a coalition government of the Progressive and Social Democratic 
|| parties with the Communist People’s Alliance. The new govern- 
|| ment at first urged the withdrawal of U.S. troops from the North 
| Atlantic Treaty organization (NATO) base on the island, 
although later expressed its willingness to permit the troops to 
|i remain under specified conditions. In Norway, the government’s 
| health insurance reform went into force. This brought into the 
jinsurance system the remaining 10% of the population and en- 
‘titled all to free medical attention, medicine and hospital care. 
The Socialist-Liberal coalition government of Belgium gave 
much attention to the problems of old-age pensions, education, 
} housing, full employment, foreign trade and a 45-hour work 
week. 
Following the Netherlands elections of June 13, the Dutch 
| Labour party again emerged as the strongest party in the coun- 
{ try. During the election campaign, Labourites urged the strength- 
kening of NATO, a more complete economic union among the 
Benelux countries and the development of democratic unity on a 
[European scale. They opposed the continuance of the denomi- 
national party system as undemocratic. After nearly four months 
hot negotiation following the election, Willem Drees, Socialist, 
{prime minister in the previous government, was selected prime 
pminister. In the Jan. 2, 1956, election of members of the French 
. ational assembly, Socialists ranked third in the number of candi- 
jidates elected, winning 94 seats in the assembly, as against 151 for 
Jithe Communists and 96 for the Independent Republicans, Peas- 
jants and dissident Gaullists. André Le Troquer, Socialist, was 
helected speaker of the new French assembly and later Guy 
\Mollet, secretary of the French Socialist party, prime minister. 
| During the year, Mollet obtained the passage of a proposal to 
ihincrease old-age pensions. As a means of solving the Algerian 


5 


hs 8,000,000 Moslems and 1,000,000 French. The Socialist party, 
jin its 48th national congress (June 28—July 1), urged that, with- 
| put waiting for the adoption of a charter for the n new res the 
Dee ainistrative reforms in iAlgecia, 

The failure of the government to bring peace to Algeria and 


ot French Socialists. 
The Social Democratic party in the German Federal Republic 
West Germany) remained throughout 1956 the second largest 
jioarty and chief opposition to Konrad Adenauer’s government. 
Whe party program included demands for cancellation of the 
}Sonscription act; revision of West Germany’s commitment to 
ATO; the calling of a big four conference on reunification and 
‘establishment of diplomatic and trade relations with Poland, 
‘zechoslovakia and other east European states. The party re- 
ected any and all forms of “people’s democracy” for Germany, 
‘oasing its policy “on a freely elected democratic society in which 
ao one party could establish its domination.” 
1 In the parliamentary elections of May 13 in Austria, the first 
ligice the withdrawal of the occupation forces, the Socialists 
heceived 43.3% of the votes and elected 75 representatives, seven 
sess than the People’s party (a moderate Catholic party). During 
‘jhe campaign, the Social Democrats urged that former German 
property which had been handed over to the state under the 
!Austrian state treaty, consisting of oil wells and several hundred 
actories,. be operated by the government with fair compensa- 
\don to be given to former owners. They also urged public own- 
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ership and operation of aviation and favoured Austria’s joining 
the Council of Europe. 

Throughout 1956 the two branches of the Italian socialist 
movement, led by Pietro Nenni and Giuseppe Saragat, deputy 
prime minister, conferred on the question of reuniting the two 
parties, separated since 1947. Saragat’s party declared that both 
factions before uniting should pledge themselves to democratic 
control of the united party and to a policy of co-operation with 
the democratic countries of the west and should reject all forms 
of the popular front. 

The Socialist Union of Central Eastern Europe, containing 
representatives of Social Democratic parties in exile in ten cen- 
tral-eastern countries, issued a bulletin, “Labour’s Call From 
Behind the Iron Curtain,” from its headquarters in London. The 
bulletin sought to enlighten the western countries on what was 
going on back of the iron curtain, and to enlist the political 
and moral support of Socialists against Soviet Communist domi- 
nation. The union held a special meeting in Strasbourg, Ger., on 
April 12-14. 

In Israel, a coalition cabinet of labour parties, led by Prime 
Minister David Ben-Gurion of the Mapai or Democratic Socialist 
party, controlled the government during 1956. In midyear Moshe 
Sharett, former prime minister, resigned from the office of for- 
eign minister and Golda Myerson, minister of labour, was 
appointed his successor. In the latter part of the year the govern- 
ment was chiefly occupied with the clash between Israel and 
Egypt. 

Far East.—The recently united Socialist party of Japan 
elected 80 members to the house of councillors on July 8. These 
constituted 32% of the total. The party’s pre-election strength 
was 68 house members. Socialists during the year opposed Jap- 
anese rearmament and the proposal to strike from the constitu- 
tion article 9, which renounces war as an instrument of national 
policy; condemned the retention by the U.S.S.R. of the former 
Japanese islands in the North Pacific; and fought for continued 
decentralization of the control of Japanese schools. 

The Praja-Socialist party of India remained critical during 
the year of many of the policies of the Congress party. In late 
November, following the vote of Krishna Menon, India’s dele- 
gate to the United Nations, against the resolution calling for the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary and the holding of 
United Nations’ sponsored elections in that country, the leaders 
of the Socialist party, Jayaprakash Narayan and Ashoka Mehta, 
denounced the government for Menon’s stand. The party during 
the year refused the Indian communists’ offers of united action. 

In Burma, the Anti-Fascist Freedom league (A.F.P.F.L.), con- 
trolled by democratic Socialists, obtained 47.9% of the popular 
vote cast for members of the house of deputies in the elections 
held on April 27, 1956, and pro-A.F.P.F.L. organizations received 
7.3%. The A.F.P.F.L. captured 70% of the legislative seats, a 
small decrease from 1951. On June 5, Premier Nu, Socialist, after 
eight years of service, turned over his post for one year to De- 
fense Minister Ba Swe to devote his full energies to strengthening 
the A.F.P.F.L. 

The April 1956 election in Ceylon resulted in a victory for the 
People’s United Front, under the leadership of S. W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike, member of the Social Democratic party (Sri 
Lanka Freedom party). Following the elections, Bandaranaike 
was elected prime minister. The new government urged complete 
independence for Ceylon. 

On Feb. 28 the Socialist party of south Vietnam decided to 
merge with four other parties into the Congress bloc to fight the 
Diem government dictatorship. The opposition parties in the en- 
suing campaign were denied freedom of assembly and press and 
were defeated by the government party. 

The Indonesian Socialist party, an opposition party, denounced 
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during the year those in the country who were attempting to di- 
vide the population into native and nonnative Indonesians, 
and urged a reduction in the influence of foreign capital in Indo- 
nesia. 

Asian Socialists held a conference in the fall in Bombay, India, 
and passed numerous resolutions favouring democratic socialist 
goals and condemning communist aggression and colonialism of 
all types. 

North and South America.—In the elections of June 20, 
1956, in Saskatchewan, Can., the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation (C.C.F.) government was elected to its fourth con- 
secutive term, winning 36 seats in the new legislation to 14 for 
the Liberals and 3 for the Social Credit party. The C.C.F. vote 
totalled about 45% of the total popular vote, as against. 54% 
in 1952. At its annual conference in Winnipeg, Man., in early 
August the C.C.F. adopted a new declaration of principles, known 
as the Winnipeg declaration. This declaration set forth as the 
aim of the party “the establishment in Canada by democratic 
means of a cooperative commonwealth in which the supplying 
of human needs and enrichment of human life shall be the pri- 
mary purpose of our society.” In October the party opposed the 
use of force in the Suez canal crisis and declared that a solution 
should be sought through the United Nations. 

In the United States the Socialist party at its 1956 convention 
nominated Darlington Hoopes and Samuel H. Friedman as can- 
didates for president and vice-president respectively, and they 
were on the ballot in 10 states. The party platform urged the 
ownership and control “of public utilities, basic industries, banks, 
and insurance companies either by genuine co-operatives or by 
publicly owned and democratically managed corporations.” 

The Socialist parties of Argentina and Uruguay and the Partido 
Socialista Popular of Chile met in Montevideo, Ur., on May 11- 
13, 1956, and agreed to establish the Consultative Committee 
of the Latin American Secretariat of the Socialist International, 
for the exchange of information among Socialist parties and 
the promotion of closer contacts between the Socialist parties 
of Latin America. In Puerto Rico the popular Democratic party, 
with a socialistic program, led by Gov. Luiz Mufioz Marin, won 
a fifth consecutive election victory on Novy. 6. The party urged 
the maintenance of the island’s commonwealth status for an in- 
definite period and opposed complete independence from the 
United States. 

The Socialist party of Argentina, in its June 27—July 1 con- 
gress, reaffirmed its stand against co-operation with the Com- 
munist party, repudiated the forces favouring colonialism and 
imperialist exploitation of the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, and urged the creation of a united Europe and uni- 
versal disarmament. 

Socialist International.—Forty-six delegates from 17 Euro- 
pean countries plus Israel and Canada met in a council meeting 
of the Socialist International in March 1956, in Ziirich, Switz. 
The council rejected the renewed proposals of the Communists 
to co-operate in a combined working class, declaring that the 
Communist attitude toward dictatorship showed little change 
since before the anti-Stalinist drive. The council urged pro- 
gressive controlled disarmament as the world’s most urgent prob- 
lem; criticized the west for “attempting to appease the Arabs,” 
and favoured the proposal to supply Israel with the necessary 
arms for self-defense. 

(See also Democracy.) (H. W. L.; N. T.) 
Socialist Soviet Republies: see Union or Soviet Soctat- 
Ist REPUBLICS. 


There was considerable activity in the 
field of social security during 1956, as a 


Social Security. 
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few countries passed new laws and some, like the United States, | 


revised their laws governing programs already set up. 


Some countries modified their retirement or pension programs. « 
Large benefit increases took effect in Finland, France, Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union. A Netherlands temporary old-age ; 


assistance act of 1947 was replaced by a universal pension law, 


and Belgium adopted a new act for its wage earners’ retirement || 
plan. In Spain general wage increases were accompanied by | 
reduced employer social insurance contributions. Nicaragua }} 


adopted a comprehensive social security law. 


United States.—Legislative activity in the field of social se- ) 
curity was extensive in 1956. Congress enacted amendments to | 
the Social Security act, liberalized benefits under the Railroad | 
Retirement act and the Civil Service Retirement act, and passed } 


a law making changes in military survivor benefits. 


Private employee benefits continued to play an important role | 
in industry. Health and welfare provisions were included in at . 
least half the collective bargaining agreements between manage- 4 
ment and labour in the first six months of 1956, and pension » 
provisions in more than one-third. The subcommittee on wel- ¢ 


fare and pension funds of the senate committee on labor and 


public welfare completed its investigation of these funds and § 
proposed legislation to protect the interest of the employees # 
covered. Several bills were introduced in congress calling for dis- |) 
closure of certain details of the operation of private employee- i 


benefit plans. 


The Social Security amendments of 1956, signed Aug. 1, 1956, # 
made major changes in the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram and amended the public assistance, the child welfare and + 
general titles of the Social Security act. The amendments also # 
authorized, for the first time, federal grants to states and public t 
and nonprofit organizations for co-operative research or demon- {/ 
stration projects relating to the prevention or reduction of de- 7 
pendency. No funds were appropriated for this purpose for the | 


fiscal year ending June 1957. 


Social Insurance and Related Programs.—tThe federal old-age i 
and survivors insurance program, administered by the Social | 


Security administration of the department of health, education 


and welfare, provides monthly benefits related to previous earn- 
ings to insured workers and self-employed persons upon retire- § 
ment at age 65 or later (except for women workers as provided | 
by the 1956 amendments) and supplementary benefits to their § 
dependent children (under age 18 or, if older, with total dis- | 
ability that began before that age) ; to their wives if aged or hav- 4 
ing entitled children in their care; and to the dependent, aged > 
husbands of women workers. The program also pays monthly ke 
benefits to the following survivors of deceased insured workers: ) 
widows or dependent aged widowers, dependent children (as de- | 
fined above), or the dependent aged parents. A lump-sum death | 
payment of not more than $255 is also made on the death of | 


every insured worker. 
The 1956 amendments provided a new type of monthly pay- 


ments—disability insurance benefits, payable to insured workers | 
(but not their dependents) between the ages of 50 and 6s, and | 
computed at the same rate as the old-age benefit. To be eligible k 


for these benefits, the disabled worker must be determined to 


be disabled under the definition of disability used in applying 
the disability “freeze” provision in the 1954 act, meet the age jf 
requirements, be fully and currently insured, and have 20 quar- | 
ters of coverage in the 4o-quarter period ending with the first | 
quarter of his period of disability. A six-month waiting period is i 
required after onset of the disability before benefits are payable. | 
July 1957 was set as the first month for which these benefits j 


were payable. . 
The disability “freeze” provision permits persons meeting 
specified conditions to omit periods of prolonged disability oc- 


curring before age 65 in computing their average earnings. The 
rules and standards for this provision remained in effect. The 
| freeze can be established for a disabled person before he is so 
|| years old and if he is still disabled at that time he may apply 
for and, if qualified, receive the cash disability benefits, Appli- 
cants for the freeze and for the disability benefits are referred 
to the state agency for vocational rehabilitation, and monthly 
benefits are suspended if a beneficiary refuses to accept rehabili- 
|| tative services without good cause. 

| The amendments also provided that, beginning in Jan. 1957, 
| child’s benefits are payable for children aged 18 and over who 
) were totally disabled before age 18. When the insured parent 
\/ of such a dependent child dies or becomes entitled to old-age 
|| benefits, the disabled child’s benefits may begin regardless of his 
; age and continue as long as he is disabled. Determinations of dis- 
i ability are made in the same way as for disabled workers, and, 
i: similarly, benefits will be suspended for refusal to accept rehabili- 
i tative services. Mother’s (or wife’s) benefits are also payable 
ito a mother who has in her care any child entitled to such 
|| benefits. 

_ The 1956 law made it possible for women to qualify for bene- 
i fits at age 62 instead of 65. Effective Nov. 1956, women eligible 
jifor benefits as widows or dependent parents or as wives with 
child beneficiaries in their care receive full benefits at age 62. 
] Retired women workers and wives without entitled children in 
their care who choose to start receiving their benefits between 
tthe ages of 62 and 65 will receive a smaller benefit than they 
‘would otherwise get at 65. The benefit reduction is greater for 
‘the wife beneficiary than for the retired woman worker, and 
iin each case depends on the number of months before age 65 
tthat the benefit is being received. The reduced benefit is also 
the amount that will be received after age 65, except that adjust- 
ment to take account of any months for which the woman may 
‘have her benefit suspended may make it higher, or the woman 
may later become entitled to a full widow’s benefit. 

The Social Security amendments of 1956 added about 900,000 
4 persons to the number already covered by old-age and survivors 
iinsurance—chiefly additional farmers and members of self- 
cemployed professional groups previously excluded (except doc- 
ttors of medicine). The Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor 
1 Benefits act extended coverage under the program effective Jan. 
4h £957 to about 3,000,000 members of the uniformed services (the 
zarmed forces and commissioned officers of the U.S. public health 
sservice and the coast and geodetic survey) on a contributory 
thasis. Still excluded were doctors of medicine, most federal ci- 
\ vilian employees under a retirement system and, in general, 
; policemen and firemen covered by a state or local government re- 
ttirement system. 

The program is financed by contributions from employers and 
cemployees and from the self-employed based on their taxable 
earnings (up to $4,200 a year). The 1956 amendments, to finance 
tthe new disability benefits, raised the tax rate } of 1% for em- 
|ployees and employers and 3 of 1% for the self-employed. The 
icemployer-employee rate was 2% each in 1956; it was raised to 
:24% each for 1957-1959; it would rise to 22% each in 1960; 
234% in 1965 and 32% in 1970; it would be 44% in 1975 and 
tthereafter. For the self-employed the rate is 13 times the em- 
ployee rate. The tax increases provided by the amendments were 
allocated for the disability benefits and would be placed in a 
sseparate trust fund. 

During the year ended June 30, 1956, $5, 360,813,000 was paid 
‘cout under the old-age and survivors insurance program—$115,- 
340,000 of it in lump-sum death payments. At the end of June 
11956 about 8,374,000 beneficiaries were getting benefits at a 
cmgnthly rate of $439,423,800. The average benefit paid to a re- 


‘tired worker was $62.76. 
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Monthly retirement, long-term disability and survivor bene- 
fits were also being paid under other public programs. In June 
1956 such benefits were going to 648,200 persons under the rail- 
road retirement program, to 3,914,000 under the veterans’ pro- 
grams, and to 325,300 under the federal civil service program. A 
large group of beneficiaries was receiving such benefits under 
state and local government employee programs. For temporary 
disability that was not work-connected, benefits were being paid 
in four states and in the railroad industry. For work-connected 
disability, workmen’s compensation programs were in effect for 
workers in all states and for federal employees. 

The state-federal program of unemployment insurance pays 
benefits to qualified unemployed workers. The programs are fi- 
nanced by employer contributions and, in 3 jurisdictions, em- 
ployee contributions. In June 1956 a weekly average of 1,072,000 
unemployed workers drew benefits under the state programs and 
the program for federal workers; total benefits in the month 
were $116,000,000. Workers in 11 states had their benefits sup- 
plemented by small allowances for their dependents. Under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance act, $2,571,000 was paid in 
June 1956 to an average (in a 14-day period) of 23,000 unem- 
ployed railroad workers. 

Assistance and Welfare—Four special types of public as- 
sistance were established by the Social Security act—old-age as- 
sistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. These programs are admin- 
istered by the states; the federal government shares in the costs 
within certain maximums. The 1956 amendments to the Social 
Security act revised the federal formula for sharing in the assist- 
ance payments to permit greater federal financial participation, 
from Oct. 1956 through June 1959. The amendments also pro- 
vided, beginning July 1957, a new basis for federal sharing in 
state expenditures for medical care for assistance recipients, sep- 
arately from money payments to them. 

Expenditures, federal, state and local, for assistance and ad- 
ministration of the four programs during the year ended June 30, 
1956, totalled $3,022,000,000. In June 1956, 2,523,700 needy 
persons aged 65 or over were receiving old-age assistance (the 
average payment was $54.29); 2,250,200 persons, including 
1,707,600 children, in 613,700 families were receiving aid to 
dependent children (average payment per family, $89.27); 105,- 
800 persons were receiving aid to the blind (average payment, 
$60.42); and 258,300 persons in 45 states were receiving aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled (average payment, $56.72). 
About 290,000 cases (640,000 persons) were receiving general 
assistance, financed by states and localities without federal funds; 
the average payment per case was $51.94. 

The Social Security act also authorizes federal grants to the 
states to extend and improve their maternity services for mothers 
and their health and welfare services for children, including serv- 
ices for crippled children. These grants are administered by the 
children’s bureau. 

During the year ended June 30, 1956, $11,921,455 was paid to 
the states for maternal and child health services. Typical serv- 
ices were prenatal clinics, child health conferences, immuniza- 
tions, public health nursing services and health services for 
children of school age by physicians and dentists. Federal pay- 
ments to the states for services for crippled children totalled 
about $14,803,364; the programs provided diagnostic, medical 
and surgical services and hospital and convalescent care. Fed- 
eral payments of about $6,895,090 were made to help the states, 
through their child welfare programs, protect and care for de- 
pendent and neglected children and children in danger of be- 
coming delinquent. 

Only one provision in the 1956 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity act specifically affected these programs for children—a 
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$2,000,000 increase in the authorized amount of federal funds 
for the child welfare programs. (CaEES®) 

Canada.—The intergovernmental committee of health and 
finance ministers, set up at the Oct. 1955 federal-provincial con- 
ference, convened in Jan. 1956 to hold further discussions on 
health insurance. In the course of these deliberations, a specific 
proposal was put forward by the federal government under which 
it offered to share with the provinces one-half the costs of an in- 
surance system to provide basic ward hospital care and certain 
laboratory and radiological diagnostic services. 

Federal payments would be based on a formula that, while 
meeting 50% of the national costs as defined, would be weighted 
to take account of the provinces’ varying financial capacities and 
to provide incentives to economic operation. As a result, the less 
wealthy provinces would receive more than 50% of their costs 
while the wealthier ones would receive slightly less than this 
percentage. The proposed scheme would be administered by the 
provinces who would decide on methods of financing their share 
of the costs, and would involve no constitutional change or inter- 
ference in provincial affairs. The role of the federal government 
would be limited to the provision of financial support and tech- 
nical assistance. The program was to go into operation when 
agreement had been reached with a majority of the provinces 
representing a majority of the Canadian people. 

The Unemployment Assistance act was passed by parliament 
in July 1956. This legislation authorized the federal government 
to share with any province signing an agreement a portion of 
provincial expenditures for assistance to needy persons who were 
unemployed and who were not covered by other established so- 
cial welfare measures. Claims for federal assistance could be 
made when the number of persons receiving aid exceeded 0.45% 
of the total provincial population. The federal government under- 
took to share 50% of provincial expenditures on agreed items 
above this level. There was to be no ceiling on the total federal 
contribution. It was left to the provinces, and to the municipali- 
ties where they were involved, to determine the level of assist- 
ance to be paid and the conditions under which it could be 
obtained. (GEeya) 

Great Britain.—There was no change in the general rates of 
benefit under the national insurance scheme in Great Britain, 
but the government was pressed to make it possible for the retired 
pensioner, between the ages of 65 and 70, to earn more than the 
stipulated amount of gos. without a reduction of his pension. 
Following consideration by the National Insurance Advisory 
committee, the amount was raised to sos. Provision was also 
made that the rate of pension otherwise payable should be re- 
duced by 6d. for each 1s. of net earnings above sos. and up to 
70s. a week, and by 1s. for each 1s. of net earnings thereafter 
except in the case of married women with retirement pensions 
on their husband’s insurance, for whom the previous rule re- 
mained unchanged. 

The family allowance scheme in Great Britain was altered to 
enable the allowance to be paid up to the age of 18 in respect 
of a child who remained at school or was apprenticed, and up to 
the age of 16 in respect of an incapacitated child. There was a 
general increase of 2s. in the weekly rate for the third and sub- 
sequent children of a family. The annual report of the ministry 
of pensions and national insurance for 1955 showed that family 
allowances were being paid to about 3,750,000 families contain- 
ing about 8,000,000 children. 

By the end of 1955 it was possible for the first time for the 
maximum of ten increments of retirement pension to be paid at 
the highest rate. A single person could thus qualify by remain- 
ing at work five years after pensionable age for a pension of 55S. 
and a married couple for gos. if the husband only was insured 
or r1os. if both were insured. At the end of the year the number 
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of persons who had reached minimum pension age during the 
previous five years and had not retired was nearly 450,000. 

The report of the National Assistance board for 1955 showed 
reduction in the number of persons receiving assistance because 
111,000 persons became entitled to higher rates of pension and 
benefit under the National insurance scheme. Of the 460,000 
persons under pensionable age who were receiving allowances, 
246,000 were incapacitated for work by sickness or disability. 
The total net expenditure of the board for 1955 was about £122,- 
727,000, of which about £98,220,000 was for national assistance 


grants and about £17,280,000 was for noncontributory old-age % 


pensions. 


At the end of 1955, 870,000 war pensions were being paid of | 


which about 385,000 related to World War I and 487,000 to 
World War II. 


Other Countries.—In the German Federal Republic, unem- | 


ployment assistance was replaced by unemployment aid. By the 


change of title it was intended to emphasize that it was different | 


from benefits provided by the public welfare authorities. Unem- 
ployment aid became organized in a uniform manner over the 
whole territory of the Federal Republic, and also in west Berlin. 
Those disqualified were persons over age 65; recipients of a 
pension for invalidity or occupational incapacity under the in- 


surance scheme and recipients of other benefits of a public char- ¥ 
acter. The rates of the allowances were based on the level of the # 
wages. The maximum rates varied between 90% of the minimum ' 


earnings and 69.8% of the maximum earnings. Both husband 
and wife were entitled to aid. Unemployment aid was financed 
from federal taxes and was administered by the Federal Place- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance institute. In Germany, also, 
old-age pensions rates were increased. 

In Austria unemployment insurance was extended to domestic 
workers and in Italy to agricultural. workers. In the Netherlands 
the family allowance scheme was extended to cover invalid chil- 
dren of over 20 and under 27 years of age. Children’s allowances 
under the insurance scheme were also made payable in respect of 
invalidity to orphans under 27 years. In Norway the scope of 
sickness insurance was extended to cover about 330,000 persons 
who had previously been excluded. In Switzerland there were 
increases in pension rates for those who were 65 or over when 
the scheme came into force in 1948. In Turkey the annual rate of 
pensions was raised to 20% of the contributions paid by the 
insured person and his employer during the whole of the insured’s 
career, subject to a minimum rate which was increased. In Nica- 
ragua a comprehensive social security scheme was introduced 
for the first time, administered by a new body called the National 
Social Assistance and Welfare board. The scheme provided for 
compulsory contributions for all employed persons. In Japan a 
new five-year social security plan was adopted covering the 
period from 1956 to 1960 and providing for the extension and 
improvement of sickness insurance. An additional 30,000,000 per- 
sons would be covered. (Jn. M.) 


Social Service: see Cuitp WELFARE; SocrAL SEcuRITY. 


St = ye Th ing i 
Societies and Associations, US. owacccr ie 
U.S. societies and associations, with date of founding, member- 
ship, officers and chief activities during 1956. 

(See also the separate articles on Rep Cross; VETERANS’ Or- 
GANIZATIONS, U.S.; etc.) 


Alcoholics Anonymous.—Alcoholics Anonymous is a fellowship of men and 
women organized in 1935 to help the alcoholic recover. The on y require- 
ment for membership is stated to be “an honest desire to stop drinking.” 
In 1956 there were 136,000 members in 6,249 groups throughout the world. 
The organization publishes the book Alcoholics Anonymous, the monthly 


The A.A. Grapevine and various other books and pamphlets. Officers’ names 
are not given because of the organization’s tradition of anonymity. It is 
supported solely through voluntary contributions. Headquarters: P.O. Box 
459, Grand Central Annex, New York 17, N.Y. ihe 
Altrusa International, Inc—Founded and incorporated in 1917, this or- 
ganization’s purpose is to provide a main channel through which profes- 
sional and executive women in diversified occupations might join forces to 
work for community and world improvement. Membership, 1956, 14,000 in 
350 clubs located in the U.S., Canada, Great Britain, Guatemala, Hawaii 
Mexico, Bermuda and Puerto Rico. In 1956 the organization carried out 
projects in public affairs, vocational information and international rela- 
|\tions, and awarded grants to Latin-American and Asian women graduates 
\(who were in the US. for higher study. Club funds available during 1956-57 
Hace $23,887. Publication: International Altrusan. Officers (1956) 


|jincluded: Marjorie Lamb, president; Edith W. Nelson, president-elect. 
Headquarters: 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

American Academy of Arts and Letters—The purpose of the academy, 
\founded in r904, is to further “the interests of literature and the fine arts 
in America.” In 1956 the academy consisted of 47 members chosen from 
ithe 250 members of its parent organization, the National Institute of Arts 
jand Letters. On May 23, 1956, the joint annual ceremonial with the Na- 
jtional Institute of Arts and Letters was celebrated. There were many exhibi- 
jitions, notably a memorial exhibition of the works of Gifford Beal and a 
jiliterary exhibition showing manuscripts from the academy collection. Publi- 
}cations include Proceedings, an annual; and Yearbook of the National 
| Unstitute and the American Academy. Officers during 1956 were: Archibald 
‘MacLeish, president; Mark Van Doren, chancellor; Douglas Moore, secre- 
ie a Taylor, treasurer. Headquarters: 633 W. 155th St., New York 

a, N.Y: 
r American Academy of General Practice.—The academy was founded in 
|1947 to promote high standards in the general practice of medicine and 
surgery, to encourage medical students to qualify for and establish them- 
sselves in general practice, to assure the right of the general practitioner to 
jengage in medical and surgical procedures for which he is qualified, and to 
lidevelop postgraduate study programs for general practitioners. Membership, 
open to all physicians engaged in the general practice of medicine and 
\surgery, numbered 22,249 in 1956. The Annual Scientific assembly of post- 
graduate training was held in Washington, D.C. Research studies in 1956 
mncluded better integration of general practice departments into hospitals 
ijand a survey of physicians’ prescription habits. The academy has no endow- 
tment. Publication: “GP” (monthly). Officers (1956) included: J. S. DeTar, 
)president; M. F. Cahal, executive secretary. Headquarters: Volker Blvd. 
jjat Brookside, Kansas City 12, Mo. 
| American Academy of Political and Social Science.—Founded in 1889 and 
tincorporated in 1891, this organization acts as a forum for the discussion 
»of social, political and economic questions through meetings and publica- 
‘ions. The general topic of the annual meeting of the academy, held 
WApril 20-21, 1956, was “Africa and the Western World.’ Membership as 
pot Jan. 1, 1956, was 14,478. Publication: The Annuals, a bimonthly journal. 
Officers (1956) included: Thorsten Sellin, acting president; Raymond T. 
Bowman, secretary. Headquarters: 3937 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
_ American Association for the Advancement of Science.—Founded in 1848, 
Mthis association seeks to further the work of scientists, facilitate co- 
jpperation among them and improve public understanding of the importance 
)o>f science in human progress. Membership in 1956 was 51,000. During 
#656 the annual national meeting was held in New York, N.Y. Publica- 
itions: Science, weekly; Scientific Monthly; and others. Officers (1956) in- 
cluded: Paul B. Sears, president; Dael Wolfle, executive officer. Head- 
‘uarters: 1515 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
American Association of University Professors——This organization of col- 
2ege and university teachers was founded in 1915 to promote discussion 
‘and action on problems affecting education in institutions of higher learn- 
‘ing, and to provide means of expression for its membership. Membership in 
4956 was 37,567. Publication: the Bulletin, a quarterly journal. Officers 
‘Kr956) included: Helen C. White, University of Wisconsin, president; 
*Ralph F. Fuchs, general secretary. Headquarters: 1785 Massachusetts Ave. 
WN.W., Washington 6, D.C. a. 

American Association of University Women.—This organization was 
dounded in 1882 as the Association of Collegiate Alumnae for “the uniting 
‘bf the alumnae of different institutions for practical educational work,” 
maintenance of high standards of education and more effective participa- 
ition of college women in the processes of democracy. Membership in 1956 
jwas 140,000. Its principal activity of 1956 was a study-action program 
in the fields of education, international relations, social studies, status of 
lnwomen, the arts and legislation. Publications: Journal (quarterly), the 
Sceneral Director’s Letter, handbooks, study guides and_ bibliographies. 
‘Endowed funds totalled $1,485,000 in 1956. Officers (1956) included: 
‘Anna L. Rose Hawkes, president; Helen D. Bragdon, general director. 
Weadquarters: 1634 I St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. pits 
| American Bankers Association.—Founded in 1875, the primary objective 
bf this organization is to promote the usefulness of banks. In 1956, it had 
>a membership of 17,385 banks and banking offices. It is the parent organl- 


—— 


‘bf the U.S. senate committee on banking and currency was named, under 
\the chairmanship of Sen. A. Willis Robertson, to study the monetary 
‘system and financial institutions. The association actively co-operated in 
this study and expanded its Washington, D.C., office to include a new de- 
\partment of government relations. Officers (1956-57) were: Erle Cocke, 
iFulton National Bank, Atlanta, Ga., president; Joseph C. Welman, 
Bank of Kennett, Kennett, Mo., vice-president; George R. Boyles, Mer- 
paptts National Bank, Chicago, IIl., treasurer. Headquarters: 12 E. 36th 
bt; 16, N.Y. 

: a, Ree e™ eanded in 1878 to advance the science of 
iiurisprudence and promote the administration of justice in the Wes. tae 
‘association had a membership of more than 83,000 in 1956. Through the 
‘American Bar foundation, an enlarged legal research program was inaugu- 
“ated. Publications include the American Bar Association Journal and the 
\4dmerican Bar News, both monthly; an annual volume of reports and pro- 
ceedings; and various pamphlets. Officers (1956-57) peluded: ey F. 
‘Maxwell, president; Charles S. Rhyne, chairman of the house of delegates; 
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Joseph D. Stecher, secretary; Harold H. Bredell, treasurer. Headquarters: 
1155 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 

American Bible Society—Founded in 1816, the society encourages the 
wider circulation and use of the Holy Scriptures without note or comment 
and without purpose of profit. During 1956 translations of the Bible were 
being made in a number of languages, and there was much activity in re- 
visions. Volumes issued from the Bible House in New York city in 1955 
totalled 14,918,353. Works for the blind were distributed in 41 languages 
and systems. Membership (1956): about 300,000. Publication: The Bible 
Society Record. Officers (1956) included: Eric M, North and Robert T. 
Taylor, general secretaries; Gilbert Darlington, treasurer. Headquarters: 
450 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

American Cancer Society.—Founded in 1913, the society is devoted to 
cancer control in the U.S. by means of public and medical education, service 
to patients and research to discover causes and cures for cancer. It is 
composed of 60 chartered divisions, serving the U.S. and Alaska through 
2,788 units and more than 1,000,000 volunteers. For the fiscal year 1956— 
57 the society allocated $6,750,000 for its national research program and 
supported sor grants and fellowships in 139 universities and scientific 
institutions. Publications: Cancer News, quarterly; Cancer, bimonthly; 
CA, bimonthly medical digest; Annual Report. The funds of the society 
are secured through public contributions. Officers (1956-57): David A. 
Wood, president; Lane W. Adams, treasurer; Granville Whittlesey, Jr., 
secretary. Headquarters: 521 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

American Chemical Society——Founded in 1876 to encourage the advance- 
ment of chemistry in all its branches, this organization endeavours to pro- 
mote “research in chemical science and industry” and to maintain high 
standards among its members. In 1956 membership totalled 78,000. The 
association held two national meetings during 1956 and conferred medals 
for outstanding accomplishments in chemistry. Publications include Journal 
of the American Chemical Society; Chemical Abstracts; Industrial & Engi- 
neering Chemistry; Chemical and Engineering News; Journal of Physical 
Chemistry; Journal of Organic Chemistry; Journal of Agricultural and 
Food Chemistry; Analytical Chemistry. Officers (1956) included: J. C. 
Warner, president; Alden H. Emery, executive secretary. Headquarters: 
1155 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American College of Dentists——The association was formed in 1920 to 
advance the standards and efficiency of dentistry, stimulate graduate study 
in dentistry, confer fellowships in recognition of meritorious achievement 
especially in dental science, art and literature and improve public under- 
standing of oral health service. Membership in 1956 was about 2,250. 
Activities throughout 1956 included Teacher’s Training Fellowship award 
grants for graduate study and committee studies of various problems relat- 
ing to dental health service. Publication: Journal of the American College 
of Dentists (quarterly). Officers (1956): Gerald D. Timmons, president; 
Alfred C. Young, vice-president; Otto W. Brandhorst, secretary. Head- 
quarters: 4221 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

American College of Hospital Administrators—Founded on Feb. 13, 1933, 
for the purpose of improving the care of the sick through the elevation 
of standards for hospital administration, the association conducts and 
promotes educational training, promotes adherence to a code of ethics and 
provides recognition for noteworthy service in the field of hospital adminis- 
tration. The 22nd annual meeting was held in Chicago, IIl., Sept. r5—17, 
1956. In 1956 membership totalled approximately 3,o00. Publications: 
Hospital Administration, quarterly; News, monthly; Roster, annually. Offi- 
cers (1956): J. Dewey Lutes, president; D. Conley, executive director. 
Headquarters: 620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

American College of Life Underwriters—Founded in 1927 to establish an 
educational standard for the profession of life underwriting and to en- 
courage sound life insurance education in colleges and universities, the 
college grants the Chartered Life Underwriter (C.L.U.) designation to 
candidates who pass five examinations in subjects related to life insurance 
(such as economics, family and business finance, social problems, law, 
taxes, trusts, etc.) and meet the college’s requirements of experience and 
character. A total of 6,181 persons had attained the designation, and 8,737 
had earned partial credit toward the designation by passing from one to 
four of the examinations. At the 29th conferment in Sept. 1956, 426 suc- 
cessful candidates became C.L.U.’s. In June 1956, 4,176 candidates took 
5,277 examinations in 164 university locations. Publications: Announce- 
ment, Annual Report, C.L.U. Annual Review, brochures and material for 
teachers and candidates. Officers (1956-57): Julian S. Myrick, chairman 
of the board: Davis W. Gregg, C.L.U., president. Headquarters: 3924 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. ; 

American College of Physicians——This society was founded in 1915 to 
bring together physicians of high standing for the maintenance and advance- 
ment of medical education, practice and research. Activities in 1956 in- 
cluded the 37th annual session at Los Angeles, Calif., April 16-20, plus 
32 regional, state or multistate meetings and participation in many joint 
endeavours with other medical associations. The college also awarded 6 
research fellowships and rr Latin-American fellowships for training Latin- 
American doctors for teaching and research in their homelands. Membership 
in 1956 totalled approximately 9,174. Publications include a directory and 
Annals of Internal Medicine, monthly. Endowment funds totalled $486,- 
922.87. Officers (1956) included: Walter L. Palmer, president; William D. 
Stroud, treasurer; Wallace M. Yater, secretary-general; Edward R. Love- 
land. executive secretary. Headquarters: 4200 Pine St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

American College of Surgeons.—Founded in 1913 to advance the science of 
surgery, the organization held its 42nd annual clinical congress in San 
Francisco, Calif., Oct. 8-12, 1956. Membership of the college in 1956 was 
21,000. Publications: Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, a monthly scien- 
tific journal, and the Bulletin, a bimonthly. Officers (1956) included: 
Warren Cole, president; Daniel C. Elkin, president-elect; Michael L. 
Mason, secretary. Headquarters: 40 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. . 

American Correctional Association (formerly American Prison associa- 
tion).—Founded in 1870 and incorporated in 1871, this association works 
for the improvement of laws governing public offenders, studies the causes 
of crime and the nature of offenders and their social surroundings, works 
for the improvement of penal institutions, and is concerned with the care 
of and provision of jobs for former prisoners. In 1956 the association spon- 
sored the 86th annual congress of correction. Membership in 1956 was 
about 2,000, consisting of court, law-enforcement and penal officials and 
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citizens interested in crime problems. Publications: American Journal of 
Correction (formerly Prison World), bimonthly, Directory of State and 
National Correctional Institutions, annual, Manual of Correctional Stand- 
ards, Manual of Criminal Statistics, and others. Officers (1956), Myrl E. 
Alexander, president; E, R. Cass, general secretary; John L. Schoenfield, 
treasurer. Headquarters: 135 E. rsth St., New York 3, N.Y. , 

American Dental Association—Founded in 1859 “to encourage the im- 
provement of the health of the public and to promote the art and science of 
dentistry,” this professional association numbered 85,984 members as of 
July 31, 1956. It continued support of measures to add fluoride salts to 
community water supplies to reduce tooth decay, and by Sept. 1956 almost 
1,300 U.S. cities and towns were fluoridating their water supplies. The 
association in February sponsored its annual National Children’s Dental 
Health week. In mid-1956, the association completed a $1,400,000 expan- 
sion and remodelling program at its Chicago (Ill.) headquarters. The 97th 
annual session of the association was held in Atlantic City, IN-Js Oct. 1-4, 
1956. Publication: Journal of the American Dental Association. Officers 
(1956-57): Harry Lyons, president; Harold Hillenbrand, secretary; eB: 
Washburn, treasurer. Headquarters: 222 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, Il. 

American Dialect Society—This organization was founded at Harvard 
university in 1889 to collect, study and publish material on the English 
language, especially dialect as found in North America, together with other 
languages influencing it or influenced by it. Eight research committees were 
later formed to study the following: regional speech and localisms, place 
names, linguistic geography, usage, non-English dialects, new words, seman- 
tics and proverbial sayings. Membership in 1956 was 472. The annual 
meeting in 1956 was held in Washington, D.C. Publication: Publication 
of the American Dialect Society. Officers (1956) included: L. J. Davidson, 
president; I. Willis Russell, secretary-treasurer. Headquarters: University 
of Alabama, University, Ala. 

American Economic Association.—This association, which in 1956 had 
8,400 members and 3,000 library, corporate and individual subscriptions, 
was founded in 1885 to encourage economic research and freedom of eco- 
nomic discussion, and to issue publications on economic subjects. The an- 
nual meeting was held in Cleveland, O., Dec. 27-29, 1956. Publications 
include the American Economic Review, quarterly; Papers and Proceedings 
of the annual meeting. Officers (1956) included: Edwin E. Witte, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, president; James Washington Bell, Northwestern uni- 
versity, secretary-treasurer and editor of the annual proceedings; Bernard F. 
Haley, Stanford university, managing editor of the quarterly. Headquar- 
ters: Northwestern university, Evanston, Ill. 

American Geographical Society—This organization was founded in 1852 
to promote geographical research and exploration and to disseminate geo- 
graphical knowledge. During 1956, the research activities of the society 
centred on medical geography; mathematical geography; glacial investi- 
gations; forest and climatic sequence on the west coast of North America; 
preparation of a series of geographical handbooks on strategic areas; and 
a new planning-scale map of Africa and Europe. Publications include 
Geographical Review, quarterly; and Focus. Membership (1956): about 
4,500. Officers (1956) included: Richard Upjohn Light, president; Charles 
B. Hitchcock, director. Headquarters: Broadway at 156th St., New York 
Bn Nie 

American Historical Association—This association of professional and 
nonprofessional students of history, founded in 1884 and incorporated in 
1889, was organized “for the promotion of historical studies, the collec- 
tion and preservation of historical manuscripts, and for kindred purposes 
in the interests of American history. . . .” The association’s membership 
in 1956 was 6,310, and its endowment was about $700,000. Publications 
include the American Historical Review, Annual Report, and selected his- 
torical monographs. Officers (1956) included: Lynn Thorndike, president; 
Boyd C. Shafer, executive secretary and managing editor. Headquarters: 
Study Room 274, Library of Congress Annex, Washington 25, D.C 

American Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc—The pur- 
pose of this organization, founded in 1942, is to establish and administer 
an educational standard for the profession of property and casualty insur- 
ance underwriting. Examinations are conducted annually in June at more 
than 130 locations. Those who successfully pass the examinations and 
fulfil the experience and ethical requirements are awarded the designation 
Chartered Property Casualty Underwriter (C.P.C.U.). By 1956, 1,690 per- 
sons had received the C.P.C.U. designation. The institute receives financial 
support from property and casualty insurance companies and organizations. 
Publications: Announcement, annual; and C.P.C.U—Its Purpose and 
Meaning, study guides. Officers (1956): S. S. Huebner, chairman of the 
board; Hugh H. Murray, Jr., president; Harry J. Loman, dean; A. C. 
Goerlich, secretary. Headquarters: 3924 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

American Institute of Accountants.—The national professional society of 
certified public accountants was founded in 1887 to maintain high profes- 
sional and ethical standards, to develop accountancy education and to pro- 
vide for the examination of candidates for membership. In 1956 the 
institute had a membership of more than 28,000. The year’s activities 
included the preparing of the uniform C.P.A. examination, and the issuing 
of bulletins on accounting procedure and case studies in auditing procedure. 
The annual meeting was held Sept. 23-27, 1956. Publications: Journal of 
Accountancy and Certified Public Accountant, both monthly; The C.P.A. 
Handbook; Accounting Trends and Techniques in Corporate Annual Re- 
ports; and others. Officers (1956-57) included: Marquis G. Eaton, presi- 
dent; J. L. Carey, executive director. Headquarters: 270 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N.Y, 
_ American Institute of Architects——The objects of this organization, founded 
in 1857, are “to promote the aesthetic, scientific and practical efficiency 
of the architectural profession; to advance the standards of architectural 
education, training and practice; and to co-ordinate the building industry 
and the profession of architecture.” Membership in 1956 was 10,900. 
Publications: Journal, monthly; Bulletin, bimonthly; and Memo, biweekly. 
Officers (1956) included: Leon Chatelain, Jr., president: Edward L. Wilson, 
secretary; Raymond S. Kastendieck, treasurer. Headquarters: 1735 New 
York Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

: American Institute of Chemical Engineers.—This organization was founded 
in 1908 for the advancement of chemical engineering in theory and practice 
and the maintenance of a high professional standard among its members. 
As of July 31, 1956, membership was 15,716. Publications: Chemical En- 
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gineering Progress, monthly; Journal, quarterly. Officers (1956) included: 
Walter G. Whitman, president; F. J. Van Antwerpen, secretary. Head- 
quarters: 25 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. mt" 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers.—This association was founded 
in 1884 to advance the theory and practice of electrical engineering and 
of allied arts and sciences and to maintain a high professional standing 
among its members. Its r955—56 activities included 4 general meetings, 
3 district meetings and 22 special technical conferences. The institute par- 
ticipated in many engineering activities with other societies and there was 
also much activity in the technical divisions and technical committees in | 
advancing developments in science and art. Membership in 1956 was 
50,000. Endowment funds as of 1956: $1,250,000. Publications: Electrical f 
Engineering, monthly; Transactions, annually; Preprints and special pub- | 
lications, published irregularly. Officers (1956): M. S. Coover, president; 
N. S. Hibshman, secretary. Headquarters: 33 W. 39th St., New York 18, © 
Nek Institute of Mining, Metallurgical, and Petroleum Engineers.— 
This society was founded in 1871 to promote the arts and sciences con- | 
nected with the economic production of minerals and metals and the wel- | 
fare of the individuals employed in these industries. The regular annual 
meeting was held in Feb. 1956. In 1956 there were 25,000 members and 
2,800 student associates. Publications: Mining Engineering, Journal of 
Metals and Journal of Petroleum Technology, all monthly. The institute’s | 
endowments totalled $1,350,000 in 1956. Officers (1956) included: Carl E. | 
Reistle, Jr., president, and E. O. Kirkendall, secretary. Headquarters: 29 W. — 
39th St., New York 18, N.Y. 

American Institute of Physics, Inc.—This organization was founded in 
1931 for the “advancement and diffusion of knowledge of the science of © 
physics and its applications to human welfare.” In 1956 membership © 
totalled 17,000. Particular attention was given to the publication of scien- 
tific journals during 1956, and a new expanded program for the translation 
and publication of four leading Russian physics journals was announced. } 
Publications: Review of Scientific Instruments; Journal of Chemical — 
Physics; Journal of Applied Physics; Physics Today; others. Officers 
(1956): Frederick Seitz, chairman; Henry A. Barton, director; Wallace 
Waterfall, secretary; Mark W. Zemansky, treasurer. Headquarters: 57 E. | 
55th St., New York 22, N.Y. 7 

American Iron and Steel Institute——In 1908 this organization was founded | 
to promote the interests of the iron and steel industry, distribute informa- | 
tion and promote discussion of problems relating to the industry. During 
1956 the organization was active in research, public relations, statistics, — 
engineering and industrial relations, including health and safety. Its 1956 
membership included 2,550 active, associate, honorary and emeritus mem- 
bers, and 102 company members. Publications: Steelways and Steel Facts, \ 
both bimonthly, and numerous booklets and pamphlets. Officers (1956) 
included: B. F. Fairless, president; Max D. Howell, executive vice-president; 
George S. Rose, secretary. Headquarters: 150 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

American Law Institute-—The purpose of this organization, founded in | 
1923, is to promote the clarification and simplification of the law and 
its better adaptation to social needs. In 1956 the committee on continuing 
legal education conducted and sponsored numerous courses and lectures © 
throughout the U.S., and issued The Practical Lawyer, a periodical. Work | 
continued in 1956 on the drafting of a federal income, estate and gift tax | 
statute, and further drafts of a five-year project to draft a code of sub- | 
stantive criminal law were completed. In 1956 there were 1,376 elected 
members. Officers (1956) included: Harrison Tweed, president; Herbert F. 
Goodrich, director and secretary; Bernard G. Segal, treasurer. Headquar- 
ters: 133 S. 36th St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

American Mathematical Society—This organization was established in — 
1888 to further the interests of mathematical scholarship and research. | 
Publications: Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society; Proceedings 
of the American Mathematical Society; Transactions of the American ) 
Mathematical Society; and Mathematical Reviews of the American Mathe- ° 
matical Society. Membership in 1956 was approximately 5,000. Officers | 
(1956) included: R. L. Wilder, president; E. G. Begle, secretary. Head- | 
quarters: 190 Hope St., Providence 6, R.I. 

American Medical Association.—This federacy of constituent state and 
territorial medical associations was founded in 1847 to promote the science 
and art of medicine and the betterment of public health. Activities during 
1956 included the evaluation of new drugs, foods, physical medicine de- 
vices and techniques; the approval of medical schools; the evaluation 
of hospitals for internship and residency training programs; the provision of — 
two postgraduate training meetings for physicians. Publications: Journal of 
the American Medical Association; American Medical Directory; Today’s 
Health, a monthly magazine; and special publications. Membership in 1956 
was approximately 160,000. Officers (1956): Dwight H. Murray, presi- 
dent; David B. Allman, president-elect; George F. Lull, secretary and gen- ¢ 
eral manager. Headquarters: 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, IH. " 

American Optometric Association—Founded in 1897, this organization’s — 
purpose is to promote the visual welfare of America and serve the pro- 7 
fessional interest of optometrists. During 1956 the association engaged in | 
public information programs; produced a film strip, “Your Child’s Vision”; i 
held ithe annual congress at Miami Beach, Fla.; and held seminars on chil- 
dren’s vision, occupational vision and motorists’ vision. Membership in | 
1956 totalled 11,000. The association sponsored the National Save Your 
Vision week, March 4-10, 1956. Publication: Jezrnal of the American 
Optometric Association, published monthly. Officers (1956) included: 
Rupert E. Flower, president; H. Ward Ewalt, treasurer: E. H. Kiekenapp, | 
secretary, Headquarters: 4030 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. a 

_American Physical Society—Founded in 1899 for the advancement and 
diffusion of the knowledge of physics, this society had more than 12,000 } 
members in 1956. During the year eight meetings were held at various sites © 
in the U.S. Funds as of 1956 were $50,000, to sustain the O. E. Buckley © 
prize for research in solid-state physics. Publications: Physical Review; 
Bulletin of the American Physical Society; Reviews of Modern Physics. 
Officers (1956) included: E. P. Wigner, president: H. D. Smyth, vice- 
president; K. K. Darrow, secretary; G. B. Pegram, treasurer. Headquar- 
ters: Columbia university, New York 27, N.Y. 

American Society of Agricultural Engineers.—This organization was or- h 
ganized in 1907 to promote the science and art of engjneering in agriculture, 


to encourage original research and to co-operate with other groups in 
broadening the usefulness of agricultural engineering. In 1956 it had 
4,800 members. Publications: Agricultural Engineering, monthly; and 
Agricultural Engineers Yearbook. Officers (1956-57): Roy Bainer 'presi- 
dent; J. L. Butt, secretary; R. A. Palmer, treasurer; J. A. Basselman pub- 
lisher and editor. Headquarters: 420 Main St., St. Joseph, Mich. E 

American Society of Civil Engineers.—Founded in 1852 as the first national 
engineering group, the society’s sphere of influence encompasses technical 
advances in the profession as well as the professional advancement of its 
membership. In 1956 membership was 39,473. Organized for the purpose 
of advancing the sciences of engineering and architecture, the society directs 
professional activities from its headquarters in New York city, through 74 
local sections and student chapters in 137 engineering colleges; also the 
| 24 following technical divisions: air transport, city planning, construction, 
|, engineering mechanics, highways, hydraulics, irrigation and drainage, pipe- 
| line, power, sanitary engineering, soil mechanics and foundations. structural, 

surveying and mapping, and waterways and harbours. Publications: Pro- 
ceedings, monthly; Transactions, yearly; Civil Engineering, monthly; a 
Directory (membership list); and a Register (organization details). Officers 
(1956): Enoch R. Needles, president; William H. Wisely, executive 
secretary. Headquarters: 33 W. 30th St., New York 18, N.Y. 

American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers (ASCAP).—Founded 
_in 1914, the society, a voluntary, nonprofit unincorporated association, 
collects performing right royalties for allocation to members whose copy- 

righted musical works are used in public performances for profit. In 1956 

|, 3,900 writers and 907 publishers were members. Officers (1956) included: 
Paul Cunningham, president; Louis Bernstein and Otto A. Harbach, vice- 
| presidents; John Tasker Howard, secretary; Saul H. Bourne, treasurer. 
| Headquarters: 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
American Society of Heating and Air-Conditioning Engineers.—The purpose 
of this society, incorporated as the American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers in 1895, is to improve the science of heating, ventilating, 
| cooling and air conditioning. The organization maintains a research labora- 
| tory which, from its inception in 1919 to 1956, had spent more than $2,000,- 
ooo on research activities. Membership in 1956 was 10,784. Publications: 
| Transactions, annual; Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning, monthly; and 
| Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Guide. Officers (1956) included: 
|, John W. James, president; R. A. Sherman, treasurer; and A. V. Hutchinson, 
executive secretary. Headquarters: 62 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers.—This organization was founded 
iin 1880 to promote the art and science of mechanical engineering, to en- 
« courage original research, to foster engineering education, to advance the 
; standards of engineering and to promote interchange of ideas among engi- 
| neers and with allied technologists. In 1956 the society held 4 national 
i meetings and 16 professional division conferences. In addition, meetings 
\ were held by the 85 local sections, 15 subsections, 5 groups and the 142 
¢student branches. Membership in 1956 totalled 40,917. Publications: 
Journal of Applied Mechanics, quarterly; Mechanical Engineering and 
Applied Mechanics Reviews, both monthly; ASME Mechanical Catalog 
«and Directory, annual, and others. Officers (1956): Joseph W. Barker, 
president; C. E. Davies, secretary; J. L. Kopf, treasurer. Headquarters: 
729 W. 39th St., New York, N.Y. Bae 
American Sunday-School Union.—The purpose of this organization, founded 
iin 1817 as the Sunday and Adult School union, is “to organize and main- 
{tain Sunday schools in the rural areas of the United States and to publish 
¢and circulate Christian literature.’ During 1956, 1,490 vacation Bible 
‘“<schools were held with an enrolment of 46,981. More than 2,100 rural 
Sunday schools enrolled 87,412, and 121 Young People’s Bible confer- 
‘ences were attended by more than 9,000 rural youths. The Pioneers For 
{ Christ, organized in 1952 for rural boys and girls of high school age, con- 
i tinued to make rapid progress. Publications included a full line of Sunday- 
s school periodicals. The work is supported largely by contributions and a 
< small endowment. Officers (1956): James F. Shrader, president; Lester E. 
‘Spencer, secretary of missions; William J. Jones, editor of publications. 
1 Headquarters: 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. — ; 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation.—This foundation was founded in 


inci i i boys and 
Cincinnati, O. Membership as of July 31, 1956, was 3,023,279 
1r,123,819 adults in 54,374 scout troops, 38,648 cub packs onda ee 
sexplorer units. Publications include Scouting magazine, Boys ife an 


“\secretary. Headquarters: 722 Jackson Pl. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Buhl Foundation.—Established in 1928, the foundation had by 1956 
granted to existing (or especially established) agencies a total of $10,339,- 
634 for the Promotion of nationally significant programs in the Pittsburgh 
district—in education, health, historical research and publication, and re- 
search in natural sciences. During the year a third unit was completed 
in the foundation’s Chatham Village, internationally known demonstration 
of a large-scale planned residential community built for long-term invest- 
ment. The Buhl planetarium, built and maintained as a memorial to the 
founder, has conducted a program of popular science education, from ele- 
mentary school to adult level, since 1939. Foundation assets in 1956 were, 
book value, $13,038,340. Director: Charles B. Nutting. Headquarters: 
Farmers Bank building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc.—Founded in 1910, this youth organization offers 
all girls an educational and recreational program designed to develop the 
individual abilities of each member, to encourage spiritual and ethical 
values and love of home and family. In 1956, Camp Fire Girls observed 
Birthday week, March rr—18. In their national project, “Plant Seeds ... 
Reap Friendship!”, inembers sent vegetable seeds to Asiatic countries. More 
than 420,000 members were enrolled in 1956. The three age groups of 
Camp Fire Girls are: Blue Birds, 7 to 10 years old: Camp Fire Girls, ro 
to 15 years old; and Horizon Club members, of senior high school age. 
Publications: Book of the Camp Fire Girls; the Camp Fire Girl, monthly; 
and others. National officers (1956) included: Mrs. Harold H. Hartman, 
president; John J. Wolkerstorfer, chairman of the board; Mrs. W. Harvey 
Young, secretary; Martha F. Allen, national director. Headquarters: 
16 E. 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Carnegie Trusts.—Six autonomous and separately administered agencies 
in the U.S. were established by Andrew Carnegie for various philanthropic 
purposes; in addition, there are four Carnegie trusts in Great Britain, and 
Carnegie Hero funds operate in nine European countries. 

Carnegie Corporation of New Vork (1911), with a basic endowment of 
$135,000,000, had in 1956 assets of more than $183,000,000; the income 
from $12,000,000 of this is applicable in the British dominions and col- 
onies. Its purpose is the advancement and diffusion of knowledge and 
understanding among the people of the U.S. and the British dominions 
and colonies. Its primary interests lie in the fields of higher education and 
public and international affairs. Grants totalling more than $7,000,000 
were awarded to institutions of higher education and organizations engaged 
in research and public education in 1956. President (1956), John W. 
Gardner; secretary, Florence Anderson. Headquarters: 589 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (1910), established by a 
gift of $10,000,000, uses its income to further peaceful co-operation among 
nations. President (1956), Joseph E. Johnson; secretary, Leslie Paffrath. 
Headquarters: United Nations Plaza at 46th St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching (1905) was es- 
tablished to provide retiring pensions for college teachers and to advance 
higher education. In addition to an original grant from Carnegie of $13,- 
000,000, by 1956 it had received sums amounting to more than $34,000,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation for pension purposes and educational 
studies. President (1956), John W. Gardner; secretary, Florence Ander- 
son. Headquarters: 589 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Carnegie Hero Fund Commission (1904), with assets in 1956 of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000, was established to recognize by medals and monetary 
awards heroic acts performed in the peaceful walks of life. President 
(1956), Thomas S. Arbuthnot; manager, M. H. Floto. Headquarters: 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh (1896) includes a department of fine 
arts, a music hall and a museum of natural history; to it are closely 
related the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, the Carnegie Library school 
and the Carnegie Institute of Technology. President (1956), James M. 
Bovard. Headquarters: 4400 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. ‘ 

Carnegie Institution of Washington (1902), with assets of approximately 
$56,000,000 in 1956, conducts fundamental scientific research particularly 
in astronomy, geophysics, embryology, genetics, plant biology and archae- 
ology. President (1956), Caryl P. Haskins; executive officer, Paul A. 
Scherer. Headquarters: 1530 P St. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Catholic Community Service, National_—This service organization was 
founded on Nov. 13, 1940, to assist in meeting the religious, social and 
welfare needs of members of the armed forces, of workers and their families 
in defense industry areas and of patients in Veterans administration hos- 
pitals. During 1956 the service conducted volunteer work in 171 Veterans 
administration hospitals, staffed 50 U.S.O. clubs and also published and 
distributed more than 400,000 copies of religious publications. Publica- 
tions: NCCS News; NCCS-VA Hospital News, several religious pamphlets; 
and Greetings!, a pamphlet for young men about to be inducted into the 
armed forces. Thomas D. Hinton was executive director in 1956, and the 
Most Rev. Francis P. Keough was pene Headquarters: 1312 Massa- 

. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 4 ‘ 

Ga tated (or Youth.—The National Council of Catholic 
Youth is sponsored by the National Catholic Welfare conference. Its pur- 
pose is to foster spiritual, cultural, social and physical activities, and_to 
represent in the U.S. and abroad, all Catholic youth organizations. The 
College and University section includes the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students, reaching students in Catholic colleges, and the National 
Newman Club federation, reaching Catholic students in nonsectarian col- 
leges. The Diocesan section reaches Catholic organized youth who are 
outside the college and university field. Parish youth organizations through- 
out the country affiliate with the council through their Diocesan youth 
directors; nine national organizations also are affiliated with the Diocesan 
section. The national organizations include: Catholic Kolping Society of 
America, Catholic War Veterans of U.S.A., National Catholic Camping 
association, Columbian Squires, Daughters of Isabella, Junior Catholic 
Daughters of America, The Queen’s Work, Catholic Total Abstinence union 
Fighting 69th. 7 A 
Pre eae meer young persons reached by the various programs a 
1956 was about 7,000,000. Publications include Youth, a magazine, and 
Program Service, a bimonthly activities suggestion publication. Dineeen 
Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder. Headquarters: 1312 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., 


ington 5, D.C. : Nee 
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in 1919 to organize and co-ordinate the Catholic residents of the U.S. 
in works of education, social welfare, immigrant aid and other activities. 
It acts as a Clearinghouse of information regarding activities of Catholic 
men and women. The National Council of Catholic Men produced in 1956 
weekly radio programs and television programs. The membership of the 
conference was composed of the 209 archbishops and bishops of the WS: 
and more than 16,000 affiliated lay societies. Officers (1956) included: 
Francis P. Keough, archbishop of Baltimore, Md., chairman; Joseph E. 
Ritter, archbishop of St. Louis, Mo., secretary. The general secretary was 
Msgr. Howard J. Carroll. Headquarters: 1312 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. ‘ 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States——A federation of business- 
men’s organizations founded in 1912, the chamber was organized “to pro- 
mote a better understanding of the functions of American business enterprise 
and of the contribution of business to public well-being and to serve as a 
clearinghouse of business opinion on economic issues.” 

In 1956 the national chamber sponsored national conferences on current 
issues such as the U.S. highway program; improvement of living standards; 
community development; economy and taxes; labour relations; education; 
and increasing the effectiveness of U.S. business organizations. In 1956 
there were 3,200 organization members (state and local chambers of com- 
merce and trade and industrial organizations), with an underlying member- 
ship of more than 1,800,000. 

Publications: Washington Report, weekly; Nation’s Business, monthly; 
newsletters; and special reports, papers, studies, etc. Officers (1956): 
John S. Coleman, president; Clem D. Johnston, chairman of the executive 
committee; A. Boyd Campbell, chairman of the board. Headquarters: 1615 
H St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Charles Hayden Foundation.—This organization was established in 1937 
under the will of Charles Hayden to assist young men to “receive proper 
training in boyhood and youth .. . in the manner of right and proper liv- 
ing.’ Its activities are devoted mainly to aiding boys’ clubs, boys’ camps 
and similar projects for underprivileged boys, especially those of the New 
York, N.Y., and Boston, Mass., areas. By Sept. 30, 1956, the foundation 
had contributed $30,458,022 for these purposes, and there was $58,124,218 
in the fund. Officers: Edgar A. Doubleday, president, secretary and treasurer; 
Erle V. Daveler, chairman of the board. Headquarters: 25 Broad St., New 
York 4, N.Y. 

Civitan International—This organization was founded in 1920 and its 
purpose is best explained by its motto, ‘Builders of Good Citizenship.” 
During 1956 principal activities included work on the March of Dimes, 
Cancer Crusade and Red Cross campaigns, safety projects and essay con- 
tests in high schools. Membership in 1956 was about 23,000. Publications: 
the Civitan magazine, edited monthly; informational booklets. Officers 
(1956) included: Luther R. Medlin, president; Rudolph T. Hubbard, secre- 
tary. Headquarters: 1523-28 Comer Bldg., Birmingham 3, Ala. 

Commonwealth Fund.—Established in 1918 by Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness 
“to do something for the welfare of mankind,” and increased by other be- 
quests, the fund amounted to approximately $76,000,000 at the end of the 
fiscal year 1955—56. Appropriations for that year were $15,140,154.82. The 
major concern of the fund in 1956 was helping medical schools to reorient 
medical education to the student and medical care to the patient, by better 
integration and increased attention to the relation between the patient 
and his environment. Grants for medical education, including fellowships 
and awards in the health field, amounted to $13,543,033; for experimental 
health services, $72,000; and for medical research, $717,546. During the 
academic year 1956-57, 62 persons were resident in the U.S. under Com- 
monwealth fund fellowships, including 46 scholars, journalists and civil 
servants from Great Britain and other parts of the British Commonwealth 
and 16 scholars from western European countries. The fund publishes an 
annual report. Malcolm P. Aldrich was president in 1956. Headquarters: 
t E. 75th St., New York 21, N.Y. 

Daughters of the American Revolution——-The National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution was founded in 1890 for historical, 
patriotic and educational purposes. The society in 1956 had 183,447 mem- 
bers in 2,805 chapters. During the year it operated two schools and pro- 
vided financial assistance to others; conducted programs for good citizen- 
ship; operated Junior American Citizens clubs; maintained a genealogical 
library; and presented awards for citizenship qualifications in accredited 
high schools. Publications: Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine 
and Press Relations Digest. Mrs. Frederic A. Groves was president general 
in 1956. Headquarters: 1776 D St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Duke Endowment.—By an indenture executed Dec. 11, 1924, by James B. 
Duke, the Duke Endowment was established as a common-law trust “to 
make provision in some measure for the needs of mankind along physical, 
mental and spiritual lines.” The fund allocates payments to educational 
institutions, including Duke university, Durham, N.C., and also distributes 
funds to help support hospitals, orphanages and the Methodist Church 
in rural areas. The total amount allocated and distributed as of Dec. 31, 
1955, Was $122,045,652.15. The fund is supervised by a self-perpetuating 
board of 15 trustees. Officers (1956) included: George G. Allen, chairman: 
Alex H. Sands, Jr., vice-chairman; Randolph E. DuMont, treasurer. Head- 
quarters: Power Building, Charlotte 1, N.C. 

Elks, Benevolent and Protective Order of —Founded in 1868, this service 
organization in 1956 had 1,250,000 members in its 1,766 lodges. Its pur- 
pose is to practise charity, justice, brotherly love and fidelity; to promote 
the welfare and enhance the happiness of its members; to quicken the spirit 
of American patriotism and cultivate good fellowship. During 1956 the 
organization donated funds for scholarships, infantile paralysis, cerebral 
palsy and other similar purposes. It emphasized its rehabilitation program 
in U.S. Veterans administration hospitals and in establishing fraternal 
centres for members of the armed forces. Publication: the Elks Magazine. 
Officers (1956): Fred L. Bohn, grand exalted ruler; L. A. Donaldson. 
ae secretary. National headquarters: 2750 Lakeview Ave., Chicago 14, 

Falk Foundation, Maurice and Laura.—This foundation was established in 
1929 with the broad purpose of the advancement of human welfare. During 
1956 (to Aug. 17) grants totalling $306,612 were made in support of 
college and university courses and field projects to prepare students for 
citizen participation in politics, and for further research to develop a uni- 
form commercial code suitable for adoption by the legislatures of the 
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several states. Grants outside the foundation’s major fields of interest in- 
cluded an allotment of $120,000 to the Children’s hospital of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to develop a psychiatric service and training program. Funds as of 
Dec. 31, 1955, were $15,398,161.25. Officers (1956) included: Leon Falk, 
Jr., chairman; Eugene B. Strassburger, secretary; J. Steele Gow, executive 
director, Headquarters: Farmers Bank building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. . 

Ford Foundation.—The Ford foundation was founded in 1936 to receive 
and administer funds for scientific, educational and charitable purposes, 
all for the public welfare. During the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 19506, 
it approved grants and appropriations totalling $137,063,164 in support of 
activities devoted to education, citizenship training, economic development 
and administration, increasing knowledge of human behaviour, international 
understanding and economic and social development overseas. In addi- 
tion, payments of $500,000,000 in grants to colleges, universities, hos- 
pitals and medical schools began in April 1956. The total assets of the 
foundation as of Sept. 30, 1955, amounted to $580,918,567. Officers (1956) 
included: H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., chairman; Henry T. Heald, president; 
Joseph M. McDaniel, Jr., secretary; Richard W. Lambourne, treasurer. 
Office: 477 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. ; 

Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania.—This nonprofit institution 
was founded in 1824 for promotion of the mechanic arts. It devotes itself 
to interpreting science for nontechnical persons and to research for the 
benefit of industry and government. Activities include maintenance of the 
Benjamin Franklin memorial, a museum of science and industry, including 
Fels planetarium; a technical library of more than 250,000 volumes; lec- 
tures and exhibits on a wide variety of subjects; honour awards for dis- « 
tinguished achievements in science and technology; publication of the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute; the Franklin Institute Laboratories for 4 
Research and Development; the Bartol Research foundation; and the Bio- | 
chemical] Research foundation. In 1956 the institute conducted laboratories 
for research and development with divisions of mechanical engineering, 
electrical engineering, solid state physics, and chemistry and physics. In- 
come is derived from dues of 7,500 members, museum and planetarium ad- j 
missions, bequests and gifts, and industrial sponsorship of research and | 
exhibits. Officers (1956): S. Wyman Rolph, president; John S. Burlew, 
executive vice-president and director. Headquarters: Benjamin Tranklin 
parkway at 2oth St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. p | 

Freemasonry.—Said to be the oldest and largest fraternal organization 
in the world, the Masonic fraternity is nonsectarian and nonpolitical and 
has no benefit or insurance provisions. Its purpose is the moral and spirit- 
ual elevation of its members and, through them, of mankind. Since the 
18th century its lodges have been joined together in grand lodges, mostly | 
on a territorial basis, each grand lodge being independent. Masonic or- # 
ganizations based on lodge membership include the Royal Arch, the Knights 
Templar and the Scottish Rite. There are 49 grand lodges in the U.S., 
three in the British Isles, and one in each province of Canada and each 
state in Australia. There are many lodges in other parts of the world, except 
in the totalitarian countries. Masonic membership in the U.S. in 1956 was | 


4,000,000 in 15,765 lodges; world membership was in excess of 5,000,000. | 


Publications: annual proceedings by all grand lodges and many of the re- 
lated organizations; weekly, monthly and quarterly periodicals by some 
organizations and individuals. 

Future Farmers of America.—Founded Nov. 20, 1928, this is a national © 
organization of boys studying vocational agriculture in public secondary 7 
schools under the provisions of the national vocational education acts. The 
purpose of the Future Farmers is to develop agricultural leadership, co- |) 
operation and citizenship. Membership in 1956 was more than 382,000. | 
Publications: National Future Farmer, quarterly; and various pamphlets. 
Officers (1956) included: Daniel B. Dunham, national president; Terrell | 
Benton, Jr., student secretary. Headquarters: U.S. Department of Health, | 
Education and Welfare, Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 

Girl Scouts of the United States of America.—The purpose of this organi- 
zation, founded in 1912 by Juliette Low, is “‘to help girls develop as happy, |) 
resourceful individuals willing to share their abilities as citizens in their 
homes, their communities, their country and the world.” In 1956, 2,600,000 | 
girls and adults, including brownie, intermediate and senior scouts, were | 
members. The first national Girl Scout encampment held near Pontiac, © 
Mich., June 29—July 11, 1956, was attended by 6,000 teen-age Girl Scouts | 
and troop leaders. Publications: Girl Scout Leader; American Girl; and j 
various handbooks. Officers (1956): Mrs. Roy F. Layton, president; Mrs. + 
Charles H. Ridder, secretary; Dorcas Campbell, treasurer. Headquarters: * 
155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Grange, National.—This farmers’ organization, founded in 1867, is said © 
to be the largest farm fraternity in the world. Representing the voice and | 
influence of farmers in all segments of the national economy, the organiza- |) 
tion sought in its 1956 program to advance legislation on local, state and 
national levels. Membership in 1956 totalled approximately 850,000 in 
7,500 local units. Publication: the National Grange Monthly. Officers 
(1956): Herschel D. Newsom, master; Harry A. Caton, secretary. Head. © 
quarters: 744 Jackson Pl. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

International College of Surgeons.—This organization was founded in 
1935 to create a common bond among the surgeons of all nations, to pro- 
mote the highest standards in surgery throughout the world without regard 
to nationality, creed or colour, and as a teaching postgraduate unit. The » 
roth biennial congress and 21st annual assembly of the U.S. and Canadian 4 
sections was held in Chicago, IIl., Sept. 9-13, 1956. Membership in 1956 » 
was about 12,000. Publication: the Journal of the International College of | 
Surgeons. Officers (1956) included: Carlos Gama (Brazil), president-elect: | 
Max Thorek, founder and international secretary general. Headquarters: t 
1516 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago ro, Ill. 

Jewish Welfare Board, National—Founded in 1917, this agency is au- } 
thorized by the U.S. government to serve the religious, welfare and morale 
needs of Jews in the U.S. armed forces at home and abroad and in Veterans 
administration hospitals. In 1956, it had 241 armed services committees. 
It recruited and served 355 full-time and part-time Jewish chaplains and | 
represented the U.S. Jewish community in the United Service Organizations, - 
on whose behalf it operated 30 clubs and area operations. Since 1921, it 
has also been the national association of Jewish Community “centres and | 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew associations. Its 1956 member- 
ship included 352 centres with 565,000 members, Officers (1956): Charles || 
Aaron, president; Frank L. Weil, honorary president; S. D. Gershovitz, + 


executive vice-president. Headquarters: 145 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y 

John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. Founded in 1925 the 
foundation “offers Fellowships, to further the development of scholars and 
artists by assisting them to engage in research in any field of knowledge 
and artistic creation in any of the fine arts including music, under the 
freest possible conditions.” Fellowships are offered to citizens of the United 
States of America, all other American republics, the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, Canada and the British Caribbean. Endowment (1956): $45,000,- 
ooo. Officers (1956): Mrs. Simon Guggenheim, president; Henry Allen 
| Moe, secretary. Headquarters: 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Kellogg Foundation—The W. K. Kellogg foundation was established in 
1930 to promote the health, education and welfare of mankind, principally 
of children and youth without regard to race, sex, creed or nationality. It 
functions through the divisions of agriculture, dentistry, education, medi- 
| cine and public health, hospitals, nursing and the Latin-American division. 

It is administered by a board of nine trustees, and its assets totalled more 
| than $124,257,200 in 1956. Officers (1956): Emory W. Morris, president; 

Orville L. DeBolt, treasurer; Leonard L. White, secretary. Headquarters: 
250 Champion St., Battle Creek, Mich. / 

Kiwanis International.— Founded Jan. 21, 1915, in Detroit, Mich., this 

| service organization operates through community service clubs, comprised 

of business and professional men. During 1956 it sponsored with the U.S. 
air force the eighth annual observance of National Kids’ day; served as 
co-ordinating agency for the second annual observance of Farm-City week; 
sponsored programs aimed at increasing religious interest; helped under- 
_ privileged children; promoted agricultural and conservation projects and 
vocational guidance programs. Membership in 1956 numbered more than 
| 250,000 in more than 4,200 clubs in the U.S., Canada, Alaska, Hawaii and 
| the Yukon territory. Publications: the Kiwanis Magazine; the Keynoter, 

the official organ of the Kiwanis-sponsored Key clubs for outstanding high 
| school youths; and the Bulletin of Circle K International, the official organ 
| of the Kiwanis-sponsored Circle K clubs for college leaders. Officers (19 56- 
57) included: Reed C. Culp, president; O. E. Peterson, secretary; H. Park 
| Arnold, treasurer. Headquarters: 520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago rr, Ill. 

Knights of Columbus.—This organization of Catholic men was founded in 
1882 for the mutual help of its members. Later its purposes were broadened 
|| to include educational, charitable, religious, social and relief work. Its pro- 
| gram of advertising the facts concerning the Catholic religion in news- 
papers and magazines, begun in 1948, was continued during 1956, resulting 
in 2,366,978 inquiries concerning Catholicism and the enrolment of 238,546 
persons for instruction in the Catholic religion. Also its work of microfilm- 
ing historic documents at the Vatican library, Vatican City, for deposit at 
St. Louis university (Mo.), where they would be available for study by 
scientists and scholars, was progressing. Membership in 1956 was 1,009,395. 
| Publication: Columbia, a monthly. Luke E. Hart was supreme knight. 
' Headquarters: Columbus Plaza, New Haven, Conn. 

League of Women Voters of the United States.—Founded in 1920 to pro- 
mote informed and active participation of citizens in government, member- 
| ship in 1956 was 126,000 in 1,000 local leagues in 48 states, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii. In 1956 the league program included 
evaluation of the federal loyalty-security programs, with recognition of the 
need for safeguarding national security and protecting individual liberties; 
and a study of water resources. The organization is not endowed. Publica- 
_ tions: the National Voter, newsletter issued 16 times a year; and Report 
| From the Hill, issued monthly during sessions of congress. Officers (1956) 
included: Mrs. John G. Lee, president; Mrs. Donald F. Bishop, secretary; 
Mrs. Carl Marcy, treasurer. Headquarters: 1026 17th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

ions Clubs, International Association of—The purpose of this organiza- 
tion, founded in 1917, is “‘to recognize community needs and develop means 
ef meeting them, either through the clubs’ own efforts or in co-operation 
» with other agencies.’’ In 1956 Lions clubs completed more than 170,000 
| activities for the betterment of communities, states and nations. These 
| activities included projects in agriculture, education, and health and wel- 
. fare. In 1956 there were 12,427 Lions clubs in 75 countries. Membership 
in 1956 was more than 542,000. Publication: the Lion, monthly. Officers 
(1956) included: John L. Stickley, president; R. Roy Keaton, director 
general. Headquarters: 209 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIl. 

"Milbank Memorial Fund.—A membership corporation under the laws of 
the state of New York, this organization was founded in 1905 to improve 
» the physical, mental and moral condition of humanity and generally to 
; advance charitable and benevolent objects. In 1956 the fund appropriated 
iunds to support activities and projects in the fields of public health and 
| medicine. Total funds as of Dec. 31, 1955, amounted to $15,620,830.01. 
“Publications: Milbank Memorial fund Quarterly; Annual Report; Pro- 
‘ceedings of Annual Conference. Officers (1956) included: Samuel R. Mil- 
| bank, chairman of the board; Frank G. Boudreau, president. Headquarters: 
. 46 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. : s 
Moose, Loyal Order of —Founded in 1888, the purpose of this organiza- 
| tion is “to unite in the bonds of fraternity, benevolence, and charity all 
/; acceptable . . . persons of good character; to educate and improve their 
/; members .. . to encourage tolerance of every kind . tis and to serve aged 
) members and their wives... .” In 1956 the organization continued opera- 
‘i tions of its institutions at Mooseheart, Ill. (caring for children who had 
‘| lost one or both parents), and Moosehaven at Orange Park, Fla. (for de- 
|) pendent elderly members). Membership in 1956 numbered 1,062,693. Pub- 
‘lications: Moose Magazine; Moose Docket. Officers (1956): Paul P: 
‘Schmitz, director general; George Eubank, supreme secretary. Head- 
i : rt, Ill. 
ey a Sciences-National Research Council_—The academy 
/\ was established in 1863 by act of congress as a nongovernmental organiza- 
(tion of natural scientists to further science and advise the government in 
‘scientific matters. Membership in 1956 was 552; 30 new members are 
1 elected annually. The Research council was established by the academy in 
| 1916; among its 243 members are representatives of major scientific and 
c engineering societies and of the government. About 3,000 scientists serve on 
\ various boards and committees of the Academy-Research council. In 1956 
(the Academy-Research council advised the government on loyalty criteria 
(for unclassified research grants, and reported on the biological effects of 
- atomic radiation. It is endowed by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
| Publications: Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences; periodicals. 
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Detlev W. Bronk was president of the academy in 1956. Headquarters: 
2101 Constitution Ave. N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People.—Founded in 
1909, this organization directed its 1956 activities toward implementing 
the U.S. supreme court decisions banning segregation of races in public 
schools; abolishing segregation in private and public housing: securing the 
franchise for Negroes; and ending terrorist acts against Negroes. Mem- 
bership in 1956 was approximately 305,000. Publications: The Crisis, a 
monthly magazine. Officers (1956) included: Arthur B. Spingarn, presi- 
dent; Roy Wilkins, executive secretary. Headquarters: 20 W. goth St., 
New York 18, N.Y. 

National Association of Manufacturers.—The N.A.M. was founded in 1895 
to promote the industrial interests of the U.S., foster domestic and foreign 
commerce, improve employer-employee relations, protect individual liberty 
and the rights of employer and employee, and support legislation in fur- 
therance of those principles. Its activities in 1956 concentrated on federal 
surtax rate reduction, correction of abuses in the labour field and creation 
of an atmosphere which inspires public confidence and faith in the future. 
Membership in 1956 was approximately 22,000, Publications: N.A.M. 
News, weekly; Industrial Press Service, biweekly; Service for Company 
Publications, monthly; Program Notes, bimonthly. Officers (1956) in- 
cluded: Henry G. Riter, III, chairman of the board; Cola G. Parker, 
president; Kenneth R. Miller, managing director; Thomas M. Brennan, 
secretary. Headquarters: 2 E. 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 

é National Association of Real Estate Boards.—This association was founded 
in 1908 with the goal of raising the standards in the real estate profession. 
It holds all property rights in the term “realtor,” a trade-mark which 
denotes a person engaged in the real estate business who is an active mem- 
ber, and who subscribes to the ethics, of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. In 1956 the organization and its specialized groups were 
comprised of 57,000 members and 1,200 real estate boards in the U.S., 
Canada and Hawaii. Headquarters: 1737 K St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Association of State Libraries——This association was founded in 
1889 “to develop and increase the usefulness and efficiency of the state 
libraries and other agencies performing library functions at the state level.” 
Its 1956 membership included 231 institutional, individual, associate and 
honorary members. Publications include check lists of legislative journals 
and statutes; the Newsletter, quarterly; and a pamphlet, Role of the State 
Library. Officers: Ralph Hudson, state librarian, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
president; deLafayette Reid, Springfield, Ill., secretary-treasurer. Head- 
quarters: Illinois State Library, Springfield, Ill. 

National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America.— 
The purpose of this nonprofit organization, founded in 1950, is to express 
practically the unity of spirit and purpose which Christian people have be- 
cause of their common loyalty to Christ. It serves as a co-operative instru- 
ment of 30 nationwide Protestant and Eastern Orthodox communions, 
whose aggregate membership in 1956 was about 36,800,000. In 1956 the 
organization furthered its teachings via home and foreign missions, radio, 
television, educational films and the press. Publications include: the 
National Council Outlook; the Church Woman; International Journal of 
Religious Education, The budget for 1956 was more than $13,000,000. 
Officers included: Eugene C. Blake, president; Charles E. Wilson, treasurer; 
Roy G. Ross, general secretary. Headquarters: 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York ro; NO. 

National Education Association of the United States.——This organization 
was founded in 1857 “to elevate the character and advance the interests 
of the teaching profession and to promote the cause of education through- 
out the country.’ In 1956 the association continued construction of a new 
$5,000,000 education centre in Washington, D.C., and held 70 major con- 
ferences and conventions. In 1956 membership was 659,000; membership 
of affiliated state associations was more than 1,000,000. Publications in- 
clude the NEA News; NEA Journal; and a Research Bulletin. Officers 
(1956-57) included: Martha A. Shull, president; Gertrude E. McComb, 
treasurer; William G. Carr, executive secretary. Headquarters: 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Inc——Founded in 1938 by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt for the purpose of combating infantile paralysis 
(polio), the organization treats patients, extends fellowships and scholar- 
ships to train medical personnel in polio treatment methods, and finances 
research into prevention and treatment. In 1956 there were 3,100 chapters 
in the U.S., its territories and administered areas. During 1956 the founda- 
tion continued grants-in-aid to 18 regional respirator centres in hospitals. 
It also provided enough vaccine to inoculate all children in the first and 
second grades of school. Publication: National Foundation News, monthly. 
Support is derived by voluntary contributions to the annual March of 
Dimes in January. Officers (1956): Basil O’Connor, president; Raymond 
H. Barrows, executive director. Headquarters: 120 Broadway, New York 5, 

oVe 
a National Recreation Association Founded in 1906 to “help assure every 
child in America a place to play in safety and every person, young and old, 
an opportunity to find the best and most satisfying use of his expanding 
leisure time,” this association in 1956 had 1,483 affiliate (agency ) mem- 
bers, 3,318 associate (individual) members and 16,000 contributing mem- 
bers. Publication: Recreation magazine. Officers (1956): Otto T. Mallery, 
chairman of the board; Joseph Prendergast, executive director. Head- 
quarters: 8 W. Eighth St., New York 11, N.Y. : ‘ 

National Science Foundation.—The National Science foundation is an 
independent agency of the federal government, established by congress in 
May 1950 “to promote the progress of science; to advance the national 
health, prosperity, and welfare; to secure the national defense: and for 
other purposes.” The foundation consists of the National Science board and 
a director. Its principal activities are the development of national science 
policy; the support of basic research; and the furtherance of education in 
the sciences through the award of graduate fellowships and by other means. 
Detlev W. Bronk was chairman of the board in 1956 and Alan T. Water- 
man was director. 

During 1956 the foundation awarded 706 grants, or a total of $9,897,805, 
in the biological, mathematical, medical, physical and engineering sciences, 
The foundation awarded a total of 925 fellowships for the academic year 
1956-57, including 775 predoctoral awards, 98 postdoctoral awards and 52 
senior postdoctoral awards. During 1956 the foundation continued a com- 
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prehensive survey of science in the U.S., which included research and de- 
velopment in industry; research and development at nonprofit organiza- 
tions: and studies of scientific’ manpower. Headquarters: 1520 H St. N.W., 
Washington 25, D.C. f 

National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc——Founded in 1921, 
this organization is also called the Easter Seal society. Its purpose is to 
help crippled children and adults by providing care and treatment services; 
to conduct a public educational program; and to encourage research into 
causes, prevention and treatment of crippling conditions. In 1956 the society 
maintained hundreds of facilities and programs, including diagnostic clinics, 
rehabilitation centres, employment programs and outpatient treatment- 
training centres. In 1956 there were state member societies in 52 US. 
states and territories, including the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico. Publications: Crippled Child Magazine; Bulletin of the 
National Society; Bulletin on Current Literature. Funds derived from the 
1956 annual Easter Seal campaign totalled $9,600,000. Officers (1956) 
included: Theodore H. Wegener, president; Dean W. Roberts, executive 
director. Headquarters: 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il. 

National Temperance League, Inc.—This federation of state temperance 
organizations was formed by the merger in 1950 of the Temperance League 
of America and the National Temperance Movement, Inc. In 1956 the 
league sought federal action to ban the sale of alcoholic beverages upon 
air lines; to prevent the advertising of such beverages in interstate com- 
merce and the dispensing of them in the armed services. It also sought to 
reduce the number of accidents resulting from drinking and to promote 
research and education with respect to drinking as a factor in modern social 
problems. The official publication is the American Issue. Officers in 1956 
included: president, Duke K. McCall; executive director, Clayton M. 
Wallace. Headquarters: 131 Independence Ave. S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 

Parents and Teachers, National Congress of.—This organization, founded 
in 1897 as the National Congress of Mothers, had in 1956 a membership 
of 10,130,352 parents, teachers and other citizens organized in 42,182 local 
associations. Its purpose is to promote the welfare of children; raise the 
standards of home life; secure laws for care and protection of children and 
youth; bring the home and school into closer relationship; and develop 
plans for joint action along these lines by educators and the general public. 
In 1956 a new action program was put into effect, based on the current 
administration theme: ‘The Family and the Community: Each Shapes the 
Other—The P.T.A. Serves Both.” Publications include: the National 
Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine; National Congress Bulletin; and 
National Congress Proceedings, annual. Officers (1956) included: Mrs. 
Rollin Brown, national president; Mrs. L. W. Alston, national secretary. 
National headquarters: 700 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Research Libraries, Association of.—Founded in 1931, this association of 
45 institutions seeks “by co-operative effort to develop and increase the 
resources and usefulness of the research collections in American libraries.” 
In 1956 it established a co-operative plan for the acquisition of foreign 
newspapers in a national pool. R. A. Miller was executive secretary in 
1956. Headquarters: the Indiana University library, Bloomington, Ind. 

Rockefeller Foundation.—Founded in 1913 “‘to promote the well-being of 
mankind throughout the world,” the foundation during 1956 made grants 
to colleges, universities, research institutes and similar organizations. Its 
program for the advancement and application of knowledge to human wel- 
fare was concentrated in certain specific fields of medical education and 
public health, biological and medical research, agriculture, social sciences 
and humanities. The 21 trustees are the 21 members of the corporation. 
Assets as of Dec. 31, 1955, totalled $547,450,313 (market value). Officers 
(1956): Dean Rusk, president; Edward Robinson, treasurer; Flora M. 
Rhind, secretary. Headquarters: 49 W. 49th St., New York 20, N.Y. 

Rotary International.—Founded Feb. 23, 1905, this organization sponsors 
a program to encourage and foster the ‘‘ideal of service.’ Rotary activities 
include community betterment undertakings, leading boys and girls into 
good citizenship, promotion of high standards in businesses and professions, 
and the advancement of international understanding, good will and peace. 
By 1956, 827 Rotary fellowships for graduate study for one year abroad, 
averaging $2,500 each, had been awarded to students from 61 countries 
for study in 40 countries, as a contribution by Rotary International in 
the field of international understanding. There were 9,200 Rotary clubs 
with a membership of 435,000 business and professional executives in 99 
countries. The 1957 convention was to be held in Lucerne, Switz., May 19- 
23. Publications: the Rotarian (English) and Revista Retaria (Spanish), 
monthly magazine; pamphlets. Officers (1956) included: Gian Paolo Lang, 
president; George R. Means, secretary. Headquarters: 1600 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. 

Russell Sage Foundation.—This foundation was established in r907 by 
Mrs. Russell Sage for “the improvement of social and living conditions in 
the U.S.” Its 1956 program consisted of varied research and consultation 
projects, designed to advance the use of the social sciences in the fields of 
health, education, philanthropy, professions and professional training, the 
child and the family and intergroup and cultural relations. Assets of the 
foundation, Sept. 30, 1956, were in excess of $23,000,000 (market value). 
Officers (1956): Donald Young, president; E. W. Debevoise, chairman 
of the board; Dave H. Morris, Jr., treasurer; Ralph G. Hurlin, secretary. 
Headquarters: 505 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Seeing Eye, Inc—A national philanthropy founded in 1929 and sup- 
ported through annual memberships, public contributions and bequests. 
The society’s purposes include securing and training dogs to guide blind 
persons, teaching instructors the technique of training guide dogs and 
teaching qualified blind people how to care for and use guide dogs. During 
1956, 167 blind persons were provided with dog guides. Membership was 
about 20,000; 2,350 persons, of whom 1,000 had obtained second, third or 
fourth dogs, had received Seeing Eye dogs since the organization’s incep- 
tion. Publications: the Seeing Eye Guide, published quarterly for the mem- 
bers of the Seeing Eye; and printed booklets. Officers (1956): Henry A. 
Colgate, president; James Carey, treasurer; George Werntz, Jr., executive 
vice-president and secretary. Headquarters: Morristown, N.J. 

Sloan Foundation, Inc., Alfred P.—Founded in 1934, the foundation is a 
nonprofit corporation established for educational, scientific and related pur- 
poses. The foundation’s grants during 1956 went largely to projects in 
basic science, medicine, especially cancer and ophthalmological research, 
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scholarship and fellowship projects in colleges and universities, and popular 
educational projects. From 1937 to Aug. 1956 the foundation had made 
grants totalling more than $31,000,000. The market value of the founda- 
tion’s investments as of July 31, 1956, was approximately $148,206,000. 
Officers (1956): Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president; Raymond P. Sloan, vice- 
president; James F. Kenney, secretary and treasurer; Arnold J. Zurcher, 
vice-president and executive director. Headquarters: 30 Rocketeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 

Sodality of Our Lady.—This international Catholic body was founded in 
1563 to advance the spiritual and corporal works of mercy under the pa- 
tronage of the Mother of God. In 1956 seven weeks of leadership training 
were given in six U.S. cities and one in Canada. A total of 174 new sodali- 
ties were erected in the U.S. during the first six months of 1956. At the 18th 
annual meeting of Diocesan Sodality directors, the National Diocesan 
Sodality Directors’ conference was established with the Rev. Erwin Jura- 
schek of San Antonio, Tex., as president. The Rev. James J. McQuade, S. J., 
was named new national director in Sept. 1956. U.S. headquarters: 3115 S. 
Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo. 

Twentieth Century Fund.—Founded in 1919 by Edward A. Filene, the 
fund is a nonprofit, nonpartisan foundation for research and public educa- 
tion on current economic and social problems. In 1956 the fund issued a 
report on the economic needs of older people and completed studies of U.S. 
farm commodity programs; antitrust policies and enforcement; and the 
economic effects of technological changes. Research projects relating to 
the U.S. economy included studies of distribution costs and methods, urban 
growth, civil-military relations and welfare and pension funds. Several . 
projects of international scope were in progress, including studies of eco- 
nomic and political systems in the world, Europe’s needs and resources, the 
European Coal and Steel Community, economic, social and political condi- 
tions in tropical Africa, and others. During 1956 the fund published three 
issues of a Newsletter and Newsbriefs, a clip-sheet, to keep its activities 
before the public. Total assets as of Dec. 31, 1955, were $13,913,297. 
Officers (1956): Adolf A. Berle, Jr., chairman of the board; Francis 
Biddle, vice-chairman of the board; H. C. Sonne, treasurer; August Heck- 
scher, director. Headquarters: 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

United States Junior Chamber of Commerce.—The purpose of this organi- 
zation, founded in 1920, is to help make every community (and the coun- 
try) a better place in which to live through the promotion of constructive 
civic projects, and to help develop civic leadership. In 1956 the chamber 
sponsored projects such as traffic safety, disaster relief, sports, and a public 
education program, and was active in such fields as agriculture, public 
health, fire prevention, voter registration, international relations and youth 
welfare. Membership in 1956 was 185,000 in 3,200 chapters. Publications: 
Future and Action, both monthly. Officers (1956) included: Wendell H. 
Ford, president; Ben Sisson, treasurer. Headquarters: 21st St. and Jaycee 
Blvd., Tulsa, Okla. 

Woman’‘s Christian Temperance Union, National_—The W.C.T.U., founded 
in 1874, is an organization of Christian women banded together to dis- 
seminate information as to what alcohol is and what it does, and the impact 
which the use of alcoholic beverages has upon the social and economic life 
of the nation. Membership, about 400,000; publications include the Union 
Signal, weekly, and the Young Crusader, monthly for children. Officers 
(1957): Mrs. Glenn G. Hays, president; Mrs. Fred J. Tooze, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mrs. H. F. Powell, treasurer. Headquarters: 1730 Chicago 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Women’s Clubs, General Federation of.—Founded in 1890, this organiza- 
tion aims at uniting women’s clubs throughout the world to promote edu- 
cation, philanthropy, public welfare, moral values, civics and fine arts. 
During 1956 emphasis was placed upon study of the historical foundations 
of religions of the world. Membership in 1956 included 850,000 individual 
paying members, with a total in affiliated organizations of about 11,000,000 
in the U.S. and 58 other countries. Publication: General Federation Club- 
woman, monthly. Officers (1956): Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, president; Chloe 
Gifford, first vice-president; Mrs. E. Lee Ozbirn, second vice-president. 
Headquarters: 1734 N St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

World Council of Churches.—Founded in 1948, this association’s purpose. 
“through ecumenical fellowship and work and study programs, is to pro- 
mote better understanding between churches and encourage them in their 
will toward Christian unity.” The program of the council is co-ordinated 
through three main divisions: studies, ecumenical action, and interchurch 
aid and service to refugees. The council maintains contact with the United 
Nations through the commission of churches on international affairs. Dur- 
ing 1956 special attention was given to a three-year study dealing with the 
church’s responsibility in world areas of rapid social change. Member 
churches in 1956 totalled 165 in 47 countries, representing more than 
160,000,000 persons. Publications: Ecumenical Review, quarterly; Ecu- 
menical Press Service, weekly; Ecumenical Courier, bimonthly. In 1956 the 
basic budget was $456,000. Council activities are guided by a central 
committee which met in 1956 in Galyateto, Hung. Samuel McCrea Cavert 
was executive secretary in 1956. Headquarters: 17 Route de Malagnou 
Geneva, Switz.; U.S. office: 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y, } 

Young Men’s Christian AssociationFounded in London, Eng., in 1844 
this is a world-wide fellowship seeking to improve the spiritual social, 
recreational and physical lives of young people. During 1956 there were 
1,818 Y.M.C.A.’s operating in cities and rural areas, with memberships of 
3,112,037. About 168,581 clubs, classes, teams, special interest groups and 
councils met regularly with programs emphasizing physical, educational 
social and religious needs, plus emphasis on citizenship and world affairs. 
Among high school youth, 10,444 Hi-Y clubs for boys and 5,010 Tri-Hi-Y 
clubs for girls were functioning. Publications included National Council 
Bulletin and the YMCA Year Book. Endowments totalled $61,173,600. 

Officers (1956): Clifford C. Gregg, president; Jay A. Urice general 
secretary. Headquarters: 291 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. ‘ 

Young Women’s Christian Association of the United States of America.— 
This organization was founded in England in 1855 and in the U.S. in 1858 
to build a fellowship of girls and women devoted to the pursuit of Christian 
ideals in Personal and social living. Reported registration in community 
Y.W.C.A.’s in 1956 totalled approximately 2,000,000. Publications: the 
Bookshelf ; YWCA Magazine; and Young Adults in the YWCA. Officers 
(1956) included: Lilace R. Barnes, president; Mrs. F. Beardsley Foster, 
vice-president; Mrs, A. Hudson Sealy, secretary. Headquarters: 600 Lexing- 


ton Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Zonta International_—A service organization of executive women in busi- 
ness and the professions founded in ro19, this organization encourages 
high ethical business and professional standards, the improvement of the 
legal, political, economic and professional status of women, and interna- 
tional understanding through a world fellowship of executive women. 
Membership in 1956 included 335 clubs with approximately 12,000 mem- 
bers in the U.S. and r2 other countries. During 1956 two Amelia Earhart 
graduate scholarships were awarded. Publication: Zontian (magazine). 
Officers (1956-57) included: Emma L. Conlon. president; Ellen Fireoved, 


executive secretary. Headquarters: s9 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Sociology The year 1956 was characterized by growth in 

* areas that had been dormant for some time or 
that had not been cultivated intensively. Most developments 
could be viewed as worthwhile, although sharp criticism was by 
no means lacking. 

Perhaps the sharpest criticism was offered by Pitirim Sorokin 
in his Fads and Foibles in Modern Sociology and Related 
Sciences. His attack was over a wide front, but was chiefly cen- 
tred on disregard of past achievements, jargon, operationism 
| and natural-science imitation, poorly conceived and misused 
tests, over-elaborate mathematical procedures, spurious experi- 
mentation, trivial small-group studies, platitudes hailed as epoch- 
_ making discoveries, undue stress on prediction and failure to deal 
with societal and cultural systems as such. Not all of the criti- 
cism could be viewed as relevant or valid. 

Criticism interspersed with a great deal of value judgment, 
and obscured for many readers by the fascinating content of the 
book, was contained in C. Wright Mills’ The Power Elite. Mills 
charged contemporary sociologists with absorption in trivial is- 
sues to which, because of their limited range, “rigorous” tech- 
niques of investigation could be readily applied; or, putting it 
_more drastically, with choosing topics for investigation not for 
| their real importance but for their amenability to currently ap- 
| proved practice. 

Contemporary in emphasis, the procedures used in Mills’ study 
could nevertheless be viewed as adapted, in their sounder as- 
| pects, to the use of historical evidence for sociological purposes, 
since the point at which the past begins is always a matter for 
» more or less arbitrary decision, and “history” is not exclusively 
‘ the concern of the professional historian. Accordingly, the Ameri- 
can Sociological society, at its annual September meeting, de- 
| voted one section session to sociology of history. Historians 
{ having sociological inclinations, and sociologists utilizing data 
' commonly viewed as historical, were among the participants. Is- 
sues were sharply drawn, one historian accusing sociologists of 
having little to offer because of unsuitable techniques, and one 
) sociologist asserting that all generalization about social affairs, 
past or present, is the special preserve of the sociologist under 
| whatever name. In spite of such contrasts, however, the section 
| session proved worthwhile, and the hope was expressed that 
at future annual meetings such a section would not only be con- 
| tinued but also expanded. Mention was made of the new /nter- 
. national Journal of Social History, published in the Netherlands, 
Has a possible medium for at least some of the papers that might 
' be presented. 

Sociology of religion, a field of research and instruction to 
‘which relatively little effort had been devoted in recent years, 
‘showed signs of revival in many countries, among them the 
| United States and France. This was revealed in several significant 
articles, as well as in the lists of research projects, theses and 
(dissertations published in American sociological journals during 
| the year; in active French participation in journal publication ; 
.and in the sections on sociology of religion held at the third In- 
if ternational Congress of Sociology, meeting at Amsterdam, Neth., 
“iin August. A symposium, odern Sociological Theory in Con- 
| i tinuity and Change, contained a valuable chapter on sociology 
.of,religion, with an excellent bibliography, by the German social 
|: scientist, Paul Honigsheim. 
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Pervading the various studies on sociology of religion was 
the effort to construct usable typologies of religious organiza- 
tions; cult, sect, denomination, ecclesia and the like all figured 
prominently. Similar concern with adequate typology was also 
to be observed in urban sociology. This field, after the decline 
of so-called human or social ecology, had suffered eclipse, but 
during the year many signs of renewed interest appeared. The 
sociology of work, chiefly as viewed in its urban setting, also 
enjoyed some popularity, especially at The University of Chi- 
cago under E. C. Hughes, where it was conveniently paired with 
the sociology of leisure under David Riesman. In the American 
Journal of Sociology, an issue featuring sociology of work in- 
cluded an excellent article on the typology of work leadership. 
The use of “typology” as a mere substitute for “classification” 
pointed, in a few instances, to failure to observe the cardinal 
principle of good typological procedure; namely, to develop types 
only in conjunction with (1) a clearly posed question; (2) a cul- 
ture case study aimed at securing a tentative answer; (3) for- 
mulation of a definite hypothesis and its related types; and (4) 
proper validation of the hypothesis by all suitable methods of 
causal inference. 

Some of the year’s work in rural sociology followed good typo- 
logical practice; the article on Latin-American communities by 
C. P. Loomis and J. C. McKinney, in the March number of the 
American Journal of Sociology, was a commendable example. 
Not explicitly typological, but affording a good basis for reformu- 
lation in such terms, was the book by W. M. Williams, Gosforth: 
the Sociology of an English Village. Since the general topic of 
the third International Congress of Sociology was social change, 
many studies of rural societies undergoing change were pre- 
sented. Several of these, in their orientation toward some well- 
defined body of sociological theory, provided a refreshing con- 
trast to the naive collections of raw data which passed as rural 
sociology in the United States a generation before, and in some 
circles even in 1956. A Dutch book combining zeal for fact 
gathering with sound theory in rural sociology was I. Gadourek’s 
A Dutch Community: Social and Cultural Structure and Process 
in a Bulb-Growing Region in the Netherlands. The German jour- 
nal of rural history and sociology, Zeitschrift fir Agrargeschichte 
und Agrarsoziologie, continued to present articles of high quality. 

During 1956 social change continued to hold the attention of 
sociologists everywhere. Social change was selected as the topic 
for the third International Congress of Sociology and many of 
the papers making up the Proceedings of the congress (published 
in advance) were of first-rate quality. The general interest in 
social change evoked defensive reactions among the adherents 
of structural-functional analysis, which is difficult to apply to 
problems of social change without begging crucial questions. This 
defensiveness was especially evident in the article by Bernard 
Barber in the April 1956 number of the American Sociological 
Review. In the May number of Social Forces the structural- 
functional approach was the subject of an article which was not 
defensive but critical, “Position, Role, and Status: a Reformu- 
lation of Concepts,” by Frederick M. Bates. 

Among other important topics considered in Social Forces was 
that of sociological field work, particularly in the October num- 
ber. Anthropologists had long stressed the necessity of living 
as a participant observer with the people being studied, and in 
an earlier period sociologists also had followed this practice. Of 
recent years, however, sociologists had tended to restrict their 
efforts to the more formalized techniques. In 1956 this restric- 
ion was challenged in the two aforementioned Social Forces 
articles, both by sociologists who had themselves carried out 
extensive field investigations. 

The year was a presidential election year in the United States, 
and various polls and highly publicized computing devices were 
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much in evidence. Made wary by the debacle of 1948, when Pres. 
Harry S. Truman triumphed in spite of poll predictions, most 
polling organizations severely qualified their forecasts of an 
Eisenhower victory. By contrast, the searching one-man analyses 
of Samuel Lubell, based on field studies, not only flatly predicted 
an Eisenhower sweep, but also correctly forecast in detail the 
anomaly of a Democratic house and senate victory, district by 
district and state by state. 

Sociological societies throughout the world were active. Among 
the several new organizations was the Scottish branch of the 
British Sociological association which held a two-day conference 
in Edinburgh in April. The third International Congress of So- 
ciology provided a prominent place for reports on the teaching 
of sociology and the professional activities of sociologists; Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Canada, Finland, the Netherlands, Poland, Turkey 
and Venezuela were included in one collection, and research going 
on in Austria, Finland, France, Great Britain, Israel, Norway, 
Poland and Sweden was considered in another. 

The Helen DeRoy award of the Society for the Study of So- 
cial Problems went to Reuben Hill, J. Mayone Stycos and 
Kurt W. Back. The MaclIver lectureship of the American So- 
ciological society was granted to E. Franklin Frazier for his book, 
Bourgeoisie Noire. (H. BEc.) 


ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA FitmMs.—Centralization and Decentraliza- 
tion (1952); Cities—How They Grow, 2nd ed. (1953); The Baltimore 
Plan (1953); Food and People (1956); Inside Story (1952); The Living 
City (1953); Man and His Culture (1954); Political Parties (1952); 
Presidential Elections (1952); Pressure Groups (1952); Public Opinion 
(1946); The Social Process (1952); Social Revolution (1952); Wastage 
of Human Resources (1947). 


Sodality of Our Lady: see Societies anp AssocraTIoNs, 
WES: 


Softhall The Clearwater (Fla.) Bombers regained the cham- 
* pionship of the Amateur Softball association by 
winning the annual world tournament at Sacramento, Calif., in 
Sept. 1956. The Bombers, who had been dethroned by the Ray- 
bestos Cardinals of Stratford, Conn., the year before, swept 
through the championship series with five victories in five starts. 
Clearwater clinched the title by routing the Raybestos team, 
14-9, in the final. In their march to the title, the Floridians also 
beat San Diego (Calif.) Anderson Furniture, 6-0; Montreal 
(Que.) Fisher Brothers Tomato Kings, 6-o; Meenan Oilers of 
Levittown, N.Y., 2-1, and the Raybestos Cardinals, 2-1. The 
award to the most valuable player of the championship went 
to Harvey Sterkel of the Sealmasters of Aurora, Ill. In 51 
innings of hurling, Sterkel struck out 97, allowed 16 hits and 
walked 5 batters. 

A record field of 36 teams was attracted to the fourth annual 
slow-pitch tourney at Cleveland, O., necessitating a division of 
entries into open and industrial classes. The Gatliff Auto Sales 
team of Newport, Ky., won the open title, beating the defending 
champion, Lang’s Pet Shop of Covington, Ky., in the final, 2-1. 
The Cincinnati (O.) Fire Department team carried off honours 
in the industrial division. 

The Orange (Calif.) Rock Products Lionettes retained 
women’s world laurels at Clearwater, sweeping past six rivals 
in tournament competition. Nonie Hoehn and Teddie Hamilton 
turned in no-hitters for the five-time champions. Bertha Ragan 
of the Raybestos Brakettes of Stratford, Conn., was chosen most 
valuable player. CUS Wis 


Soil Bank: see Acricutture; Forests; Sort CoNnsERVATION. 
Studies of plants and their environ- 


Soil Conservation. ment, preliminary to solving some of 


the more puzzling soil conservation problems, was an important 


SODALITY OF OUR LADY—SOIL CONSERVATION 


feature of the conservation movement from the world viewpoint 
during 1956. Ecological studies and vegetation classifications, 
to determine present soil and water conditions, and to indicate 
first steps toward restoring the soil’s native fertility, were re- 
ported from several African countries, the middle east, India, 
Australia and New Zealand. In the last two countries and in the 
United States, the ecological method was in practical use for 
range improvement, the objective being to restore and preserve 
the climax vegetation. 

Aside from improvement of range and pasture, there were 
many other needs for handling problems solvable only by using 
the right plants in the right places. Widespread adoption of such 
essential practices as rotation of crops, use of green manure 
crops, barrier plantings for wind erosion control, protection of 
embankments and gully heads, dune fixation and cover crops 
for moisture absorption had served as an incentive to the eco- 
logical studies with special emphasis on conservation of soil and 
water. A list of ror native plants valuable for soil cover and — 
erosion control in Africa south of the Sahara was compiled and 
published by the Inter African Bureau for Soils and Rural Econ- 
omy during the year. 

Drought in many parts of the world focused attention on soil: 
and water relationships in irrigation. Subjects selected for study 
by the Third International Congress on Irrigation included mois- 
ture movement in irrigated soils; special methods for preserva- 
tion of soil structure and the conservation of soil fertility; and 
the effects of soil fertility on irrigation water. Production by use 
of irrigation expanded most rapidly in the United States, Aus- 
tralia, India and Mexico. 

Brief summaries of some important accomplishments in soil 
and water conservation in various parts of the world are given 
in the following: 

United States.—Under state laws, the people had organized 
2,721 conservation districts including abott 91% of all the 
farms and ranches in the country. Sixteen states, and Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, were completely covered by the 
districts, while 18 other states were from 90% to 99% covered. 
About 35% of all farmers and ranchers in the districts were co- 
operating actively in the program to apply soil and water con- 
servation to their land. 

Complete conservation plans had been prepared, by technicians 
of the soil conservation service working with farmers and ranch- 
ers, for 1,102,804 farms and ranches with a total area of nearly 
307,000,000 ac. During 1956, 89,262 new plans were compiled 
for farms totalling 27,000,000 ac., while 8,770 plans were revised 
to conform with changed conditicus. Work plans for 180 water- 
sheds covering more than 7,000,000 ac. also were completed. 
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U.S. DROUGHT CONDITIONS in the fall of 1956, shown in percentages of 


normal pasture feed supply. Areas in white were relatively unaffected. From 
U.S. department of agriculture data 


Soil surveys suitable for conservation planning were made on 
31,500,000 ac. during the year, and range site and condition 
surveys were completed on nearly 11,000,000 ac. of rangeland. 
This brought the total area surveyed for conservation purposes 
to 564,000,000 ac., of which nearly 56,000,000 ac. was Great 
Plains and western range used solely for livestock grazing, 
| The figures given in the table show some of the major soil and 
|} water conservation practices applied to farm and range land in 
_ soil conservation districts as of July 1, 1956, with estimates of 
} acreages needing similar treatment but not yet treated. 


Conservation Practices Applied in Soil Conservation Districts 


Remaining to 


2 , Total applied be applied 
Conservation practice asof : (preliminary 

July 1, 1956 estimates) 
Conservation crop rotations (ac.). ........ 54,255,000 181,000,000 
Contour farming WaCiitawcemete tee uc foes 5k 32,736,000 110,000,000 
Cover cropping ach) IES Aa lacie etcris Foteriet be tod 19,438,000 60,000,000 
Strip cropping Aes tetra stato tc (auc Sigal bo. 2 13,815,000 56,500,000 
Seeding range and pasture (ac.) ........ 28,384,000 101,000,000 
|, Tree planting on farmland (ac.) . 2... . 2... 3,883,000 24,000,000 
Farm areas improved for wildlife (ac.) . ..... 3,665,000 12,400,000 
mrameage or farmland (oc.) .) 5 fas. «1a, 6° Ye. ee eiie 17,585,000 66,000,000 
Land levelling for irrigation (ac.). . . 2... 1 we 4,493,000 15,000,000 
| Conservation water use in irrigation (ac.) . . . . . 7,470,000 17,000,000 
|| @erfacing of cropland (mi.) =. . . 2 6 ee ww 1,045,000 4,670,000 
Water diversion ridges and channels (mi.) . . . . . 58,500 402,000 
Bondrconstruction (nO: ss + <0 ©..8 s< wee « 6 748,617 1,500,000 


A national inventory of soil and water conservation needs was 
begun during the period to provide additional and more accurate 
information on the extent of the conservation job remaining to 
be done. The inventory was to be developed for each county 
in the United States and for appropriate subdivisions of the 
territories. As planned, it would provide basic facts about the 
} amount and kinds of soil, water and plant resources as well as a 
| realistic estimate of treatments needed to protect and improve 
these resources. The goal for actual making of the inventory was 
| three years. 

Legislation to strengthen the national soil and water conser- 
) vation program was passed by the 84th congress. Amendment of 
| the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention act liberalized 
| provisions of the act to broaden the scope of water conservation 
| activities. Federal assistance was provided for watershed projects 
| that include municipal and industrial water supply development, 
| as well as those involving upstream flood prevention, irrigation 
and other phases of agricultural water management. The amend- 
| ments also increased the maximum size of dams and reservoirs for 
| upstream protection, extended benefits of the program to Alaska, 
| Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, and permitted retro- 
| active application of the new provisions to watershed projects 
| that were already underway. As of Sept. 1, 31 watershed projects 
| had been authorized for operation under the act, and 200 more 
were in the planning stages. Soil conservation districts sponsored 
| all the projects. The soil conservation service continued to ad- 
| minister the federal assistance program. 
| New legislation in the form of an amendment to the Soil Con- 
}\ servation and Domestic Allotment act and the Agricultural Ad- 
| justment act of 1938, authorizing a special Great Plains 
‘| Conservation program, was signed by Pres. Dwight D. Eisen- 
|) hower on Aug. 7. Under this amendment, the department of agri- 
| culture may enter into 10-year contracts, based on conservation 
|| plans, with Great Plains farmers and ranchers to provide them 
‘with cost-sharing as well as technical assistance. The new pro- 
|, visions were intended to give land users adequate time for making 
‘the needed land-use changes, rehabilitating denuded ranges and 
‘for applying suitable erosion control practices on cropland sub- 
ject to drought, soil blowing or erosion caused by sudden heavy 
‘rain storms. The bill authorized a maximum of $150,000,000 for 
the entire program, with not more than $25,000,000 to be spent 
‘(on the program in any one year. Between Nov. 1, 1955; and 
June 1, 1956, nearly 10,000,000 ac. in the Great Plains were 
| damaged by wind erosion. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 
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Steps were taken immediately to implement the Great Plains 
program. Soil survey work for land classifications was intensi- 
fied, especially on cropland in the critical wind erosion areas. 
Such surveys had been completed on 42,000,000 ac. in the region. 
At the same time a cost-sharing plan was set up in the depart- 
ment of agriculture to help farmers in applying those conserva- 
tion practices essential to a long-range program to safeguard 
the land of the 10 Plains states. It was estimated by the soil 
conservation service that from 11,000,000 to 14,000,000 ac. of 
cropped land in the region should be converted to grass or other 
permanent vegetative cover if the region was to be kept produc- 
tive and subject to only minimum damage from drought, floods 
and depletion of fertility by misuse. At the beginning of 1056, 
63% of the farmers and ranchers in the Great Plains were co- 
operating in the programs of soil conservation districts. 

The Soil Bank act, passed by the U.S. congress May 28, as 
Title I of the Agricultural act of 1956, included features intended 
to contribute to soil and water conservation. It set forth a long- 
term Conservation Reserve program offering all farmers and 
ranchers income protection while making needed adjustments in 
land use. While its first purpose was to reduce the volume of 
production of crops in surplus, it was considered important as a 
conservation measure in that it specified that land retired from 
crop production must be planted to grass or trees, or used for 
water storage facilities such as lakes and ponds. Payments to 
help defray costs of establishing conservation practices on the 
designated acreage were made available to farmers and ranchers 
contracting to take advantage of the opportunity. 

Latin-American Countries.—Studies were made of the 
Llanos of Venezuela, about one-third of the country, to deter- 
mine the extent of deterioration of that vast tropical savannah 
and to attempt to devise ways to restore at least a measure of its 
original value for grazing. It was found that the Llanos was no 
longer supporting nutritious grasses. Livestock carrying capacity 
had decreased about one-half, and many areas were subjected 
yearly to serious soil erosion and alternate floods and drought 
which killed large numbers of cattle. The government had taken 
initial steps to correct the situation but faced great difficulty be- 
cause of lack of knowledge concerning the conservation practices 
needed. Artesian wells had been drilled in many places, and 
several hundred large ponds had been constructed to carry live- 
stock through the dry season. Experiments had shown that the 
introduced perennial, kudzu, offered considerable promise for 
good pasturage. The government was attempting to stop, or 
lessen, the systematic burning of the inferior grasses, in the 
hope that better forage plants would revive naturally. 

In El Salvador, the soil conservation section of the ministry 
of agriculture was providing technicians to assist farmers in 
erosion control on all types of land. Work in progress included 
terracing for cultivation of fruits, water diversion for cotton 
cultivation, planting of living fences, and the making of rotation 
plans for sugar cane and cereal farms. A type of terrace suitable 
for cultivation of maize and zacate (forage crops) was worked 
out, and a guide for making land capability surveys was com- 
pleted and ready for use. 

In Uruguay a division for conservation was established in the 
ministry of agriculture. Soil conservation demonstrations on 
sloping land in Rio Negro department featured contour strip 
cropping, adapted rotations, cover cropping, grass waterways 
and restoration of eroded grazing land by seeding and controlled 
grazing. 

Important steps were taken in Argentina to halt land damage 
by wind erosion in the semiarid region, about 50,000,000 ac., 
lying between the Colorado and Parana rivers. Survey of the 
region by the Instituto de Suelos y Agrotecnia revealed that 
more than 11,000,000 ac. were severely eroded, with active dunes 
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and loss of more than 25% of the original soil. Nearly 18,000,000 
ac. were moderately eroded, with dune formation starting. The 
Estacién Experimental de Anguil, in the state of La Pampa, and 
Estacién Experimental de Manfredi in Cordoba were assigned 
responsibility for introducing suitable conservation practices 
and providing technical assistance to farmers and ranchers. The 
first soil conservation district in the region was organized in La 
Pampa, under the state’s law decreeing a soil conservation pro- 
gram for all lands. Stubble mulch farming of grain land had 
proved effective in the northern part of the region subject to 
wind erosion. 

Africa.—A soil, vegetation and erosion survey was made of 
the Ubangi-Shari region of French Equatorial Africa, an area 
long used by human beings. Natural vegetation was found to have 
changed drastically, especially in the savannahs, owing to de- 
terioration of soils resulting from misuse without any attempts 
at conservation. 

The agriculture department of Northern Nigeria reported a 
survey of land use in the Kano province where rainfall averages 
30 to 40 in. annually. Only in the central zone were native farmers 
using any conservation practices. There, a system of permanent 
cultivation was the rule, with manuring and composting, inter- 
cropping which appeared to protect the soil, but no semblance of 
crop rotations. 

In Mozambique, East Africa, owners of large plantations had 
adopted contour farming on a wide scale, especially for pro- 
duction of tobacco. In Zambezi province, contour planting of tea, 
in areas carefully selected by land capability studies, had be- 
gun to produce greater yields than were ever before realized. 
About 30,000 ac. had been contour planted. 

The successful soil and water conservation program of South- 
ern Rhodesia, developed over the last 15 years to deal with the 
country’s peculiar conditions, was being studied as a model by 
conservationists from many other parts of Africa where primi- 
tive or nearly primitive peoples occupy vast areas of land. In 
Rhodesia, the work of applying conservation to land farmed by 
Europeans had been virtually completed. Sixty percent of all 
plowed land was protected by contour ridges and storm drains 
where needed. Thousands of water storage dams had been built, 
and all gullies and roadside erosion had been eliminated. Yield 
of maize had increased more than sixfold and other crops showed 
similar gains. 

The difficult problem of extending soil and water conservation 
to native reserves appeared to have been solved in Rhodesia, 
through educational programs, demonstrations and sympathetic 
leadership. At the beginning of the year, responsibility for con- 
trolling erosion in native reserves was transferred from the 
department of native agriculture into the hands of the native 
cultivators themselves. This was done by implementing the Na- 
tive Land Husbandry act which permits division of reserve lands 
into individual holdings, loans and grants-in-aid, and formation 
of intensive conservation areas (soil conservation districts) by 
native farmers. 

Evrope.—A soil erosion survey of Poland showed that 20% 
of the land of the country was subject to erosion and required 
control methods suited to rolling or highland terrain. The areas 
most severely eroded were the Carpathian and Sudety piedmonts, 
the Slask-Malopolska highland, the Kocie Cory hillock, the 
Lublin highland, the Northern Lake district, and local rolling 
and hilly moraine areas and river valley slopes within the belt 
of the Great Valley and the Baltic shoreline. A demonstration 
farm in the Lublin upland, including strip cropping, tree barrier 
plantings, and gully control by use of vegetative plantings, was 
proving successful for enlisting interest of farmers. Yields on 
the demonstration lands were twice as high as those obtained 
before introduction of erosion control practices. 


SOLAR SYSTEM—SOMALILAND, FRENCH 


A program to improve about 10,000,000 ac. of agricultural land 
in southern Italy, including parts of Sicily, was launched by 
banking and business interests of the country. The project started 
with bench terracing on steep slopes and supporting water-control 
methods, irrigation systems and production of fertilizers needed 
in the region. 

(See also Dams; IRRIGATION.) (Dp. A. W.) 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA Fitms—Big Harvest (1955); Birth of the 
Soil (1948); Our Soil Resources (formation and Conservation) (1947); 
Seeds of Destruction (1948); This Vital Earth (1948). 


Solar System: see AsTRONOMY. 
Solomon Islands: see Pactric IsLanps, BritisH; TRUST 
TERRITORIES. 


Somalia This Italian trust territory in East Africa is bounded 
* southeast by the Indian ocean, west by Kenya and 
northwest by the Somaliland protectorate and Ethiopia. Area:. 
198,275 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 est.) 1,269,000, including 30,000 
Arabs, 1,000 Indians, 4,858 Italians and 139 other Europeans. 
Chief Somali tribal groups: Darot, Hawiya, Rahanuin, Dighil, 
Dirr and Tunni (nomadic or seminomadic pastoralists). Re- 
ligion: Sunni (Shafi) Moslem. Capital: Mogadishu, pop. (1953 
est.) 63,000. Administrator in 1956, Enrico Anzilotti. 

History.—The first general election ever held in Somalia took 
place on Feb. 29, 1956. Of the 60 seats in the legislative assembly, 
the Somali Youth league (advocating the unification of British, 
French and Italian Somalia) obtained 42 seats, while 13 seats 
went to the Hizbia Dighil Mirifle (a party favouring the reten- 
tion of tribal organization). The legislative assembly was in- 
augurated on April 27, Benjamin Cohen representing the 
secretary-general of the United Nations. 

The UN Trusteeship council received complaints that Egyptian 
propagandists were exercising political pressure against the in- 
habitants of Somalia. The objective was to woo the territory 
toward membership of the Arab league as soon as it attained 
independence (scheduled for 1960). This accusation was denied 
by Kamal-ed-Din Salah, Egyptian member of the UN Advisory 
council in Somalia. 

(See also TRuST TERRITORIES.) 

Education.—Schools (1954-55): primary (including nursery and adult) 
232, pupils 23,346, teachers 420; secondary (including 1 teachers’ training 
school with 37 students; other vocational in parentheses): 23 (13), 
pupils 1,328, (575), teachers rr9 (65, excluding Italian commercial 
school). Institute of legal, economic and social studies (1955): students 
45, teachers 4. 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: somalo (=r14 cents U.S.). Budget 
(1955): revenue 99,956,000 somali, expenditure 99,956,00c somali. 


Foreign Trade.—(1955) Imports 100,843,000 somali, ex 
ea 5 100,843, , exports 73,479,400 
somali. Chief exports: bananas, hides and skins, cotton. 124 


Somaliland, British: see BritisH East AFRICA. 


Somaliland French This overseas territory of the French 
’ * union in the Gulf of Aden is bounded 
north, northwest and southwest by Ethiopia and southeast by 
Somaliland Protectorate. Area: 8,494 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 est.): 
63,700, including 28,000 Somalis, 25,000 Danakils, 6,000 Arabs, 
3,132 Europeans. Capital, Jibuti, pop. (1955 est.) 31,855. Gov- 
ernor in 1956, René Petitbon. 

History.—On Jan. 2, 1956, Farah Hamud Harbi was elected 
a member of the French national assembly. He suggested light- 
ening the local budget by instituting a special fund for the port 
of Jibuti. 

On May 14 a demonstration by the unemployed led to clashes 
with the police, in the course of which people were injured. A 
general strike broke out in August and went on for 20 days. 

The closing of the Suez canal at the beginning of November 
sorely tried the economy of the territory by reducing consider- 
ably the maritime traffic which is its chief resource. The terri- 


tory lacked supplies and its budget was forced to rely on subsidies 
from the central government. 


The native councillors refused to take their seats in the rep- 
resentative council. (Hv. Der.) 


Education.—(1954—55) Public and private schools 23, pupils 2,103 
teachers 66. aes 

Foreign Trade.—(1955) Monetary unit: Jibouti franc=1.64 metropoli- 
tan French francs. U.S. $1=350 metropolitan francs. Imports 2,324,000,- 
ooo Jibouti fr., including 870,000,000 Jibouti fr. from France; exports 
2,727,000,000 Jibouti fr., including 2,474,000,000 Jibouti fr. in provisions 
for ships. 


South Africa, British: see British SoutH AFRICAN TER- 
_ _RITORIES. 


: . A realm of the Common- 
South Africa, The Union of. \ccin or Nations, the 
Union of South Africa extends from the southernmost point of 
the African continent northward to the Limpopo, Molopo and 
| western Orange rivers. The mandated territory of South-West 


| Africa is administered by South Africa. (See also Trust TERRI- 
| TORIES.) 


Area Population Capital (total and 
Province (sq.mi.) (1951 census) European pop., incl. suburbs, 1951) 

|| Cape of Good Hope. 278,839* 4,426,726 Capetown (577,211; 247,442) 
A PCM ots. watlateet 3 33,578 2,415,318 Pietermaritzburg (74,407; 32,139) 

Orange Free State . 49,866 1,016,570 Bloemfontein (109,180; 49,074) 
1) Transvaal . . ... 110,450 4,809,145 Pretoria (283,535; 151,400) 

Total, Union of 
South Africa . . 472,7337 12,667,759% 
South-West Africa. . 317,725 414,601§ Windhoek (20,490; 10,246) 


“Including Walvis Bay (374 sq.mi.) an enclave of Cape province administered with 
South-West Africa. Excluding Marion Island (about 85 sq.mi.) and Prince Edward Island 
{about 18 sq.mi.), subantarctic dependencies. {European 20.9%, African 67.5%, Asian 
2.9% (mainly in Natal), coloured (mixed) 8.7% (mainly in Cape). §Including 48,588 
Europeans. 


_ Total pop. (1955 est.) : Union, 13,669,000; South-West Africa 
458.000. Official languages (1951, Europeans only): 73% spoke 
| Afrikaans and English, 15.3% English only, 11.4% Afrikaans 
only; Africans, generally Bantu (Xhosa, Zulu, Swazi, etc.). 
' Adherence to the most important religious groups was as follows: 


European Coloured African 
(%; 1951) (%; 1946) 
BCU RGLOTMOGiNs. Ger Mak <4 8) slo cc. wis) se se 53.2 B15 3.4 
BIMERIGUCGNS 5 fo 6 Hs) eho ele 6 eel el sie = 15 20.0 Fel 
SERIAL Re cid-<, (eho tole n) te Jamiel veto \isa ls) (0) '= 8.2 9:7. 12.9 
MIG GINONC I sc et so one os” “Asi iy: ve is) py > a! 6.0 4.3 


| Also Europeans 4.1% Jewish, 3.6% Presbyterian; coloured 10.8% Congregational; 
_ Africans 9.7% members of native separatist churches, 5% Lutherans; Asians 63.2% 
| Hindu, 21.5% Moslem. Of non-Europeans, 51% were Christian. 


Capetown is the seat of the legislature, Pretoria that of the 
government and Bloemfontein that of the supreme court. Other 
| principal towns, including suburbs (total pop. and European 
: pop., 1951): Johannesburg (880,573; 359.477); Durban (476,- 
236; 151,111); Port Elizabeth (188,892; 78,670); Germiston 
(166,310; 71,572); Springs (119,392; 31,588); East London 
(91,190; 43,946). Queen, Elizabeth Il. Governor general in 
7956, Ernest George Jansen. Prime minister, J. G. Strijdom. 
‘History.—Legislation —The 1956 parliamentary session 
lasted, as usual, from January until June. After a joint sitting of 
: both houses, the bill amending the constitution was passed by 
| 174 votes to 68. The necessary two-thirds majority had been 
. assured by the reform of the senate in 1955 and the new measure 
) removed about 50,000 Cape coloured voters from the common 
‘electoral roll. They were transferred to a special communal roll 
. and would in the future elect four white members to the house of 
i assembly: The passage of this bill ended the constitutional crisis 
(that had continued for several years. The Cape provincial divi- 
\. sion of the supreme court upheld the validity of the act reform- 
iing the senate and the appeal court, which had itself been 
i reformed, in fact confirmed this decision late in the year. The 
amending bill abolished the entrenchment that had hitherto 
| pretected the franchise rights of non-Europeans, but the bill did 
‘not impair the entrenchment requiring a two-thirds majority for 
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an alteration in the equality of the two official languages, Afri- 
kaans and English. 

The senate was dissolved late in 1955 and indirect elections 
were held under the new system. As a result 27 senators were 
elected for the Transvaal province, 22 for the Cape province, 
8 for the Orange Free state, 8 for Natal and 2 for South-West 
Africa. Four were elected by Africans and 18 were nominated 
by the government, which held all but 12 of the total 89 seats. 

In spite of continued opposition from the trade-union move- 
ment, the Industrial Conciliation act was passed. This measure 
prohibited the continuance of unions with mixed membership of 
white and coloured or Indian workmen. No more such unions 
would receive legal recognition in the future and existing unions 
would have to divide on racial lines. Strikes of any kind were 
prohibited in various circumstances, and trade unions were for- 
bidden to affiliate or give financial support to any political party 
or candidate. The minister of labour was given far-reaching 
powers to reserve certain types of work in any industry for per- 
sons of a specified race. The government claimed that this was 
a safeguard against interracial competition for jobs. Opponents 
of the whole measure feared that it would seriously weaken the 
trade unions, especially in manufacturing industry, and that it 
would cause labour unrest. Other new laws that evoked public 
controversy restricted the personal freedom of Africans. Local 
authorities were empowered to banish individual Africans from 
municipal areas, a power hitherto reserved to the central gov- 
ernment. The supreme court was denied jurisdiction in all 
banishment cases until after the order had been obeyed by the 
individual concerned. 

The cabinet was reshuffled. Eric H. Louw resigned as minister 
of finance in order to devote himself wholly to his other port- 
folio of foreign affairs, including the supervision of the expand- 
ing state information office. He was succeeded by J. F. Naudé, 
who had been minister of health, the latter office being taken 
over by J. H. Viljoen, minister of education. The salary of mem- 
bers of parliament was raised from £1,400 by an allowance bring- 
ing it to £2,000. 

Economic Position.—The budget, introduced in March, showed 
total estimated expenditure for the ensuing year at £277,000,000 
and total revenue at £278,000,000. On capital works further 
expenditure of £96,000,000 was estimated. Various tax conces- 
sions were announced. A new formula for the taxation of the 
gold mines resulted in a saving of £700,000 to the industry; and 
ultradeep mines were to receive special encouragement. Income 
tax was reduced for a large group of taxpayers by raising the 
level of supertax from £1,775 to £2,300. In the past year the 
Union’s economy had shown its inherent strength, according 
to finance minister Eric H. Louw. Inflation had been checked. 
An increasing part of the government’s capital expenditure was 
being met from South Africa’s own resources, with minimum 
dependence on loans from abroad. 

At the 36th annual meeting of stockholders of the South Afri- 
can reserve bank the deputy governor, E. H. D. Arndt, reviewed 
recent monetary policy. After years of exceptionally rapid eco- 
nomic expansion, he said that the Union’s economy seemed to be 
returning to more normal conditions. There was, however, no 
evidence of incipient depression. The net capital inflow from 
abroad had declined and the balance of payments continued to 
show a deficit (£15,000,000 for the first half of 1956), but im- 
provement was expected later in the year. As a precaution, a 
limited control over the transfer of Union funds to sterling coun- 
tries was instituted. 

The Union’s first attempt to raise a public loan in the United 
States was a remarkable success. The loan of $25,000,000 was im- 
mediately oversubscribed. A similar loan was made by the Inter- 
national Bank. Before the loan was issued, the U.S. firm of 
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underwriters, Dillon, Read and Co., made a detailed survey of 
South Africa’s financial position and prospects. This survey 
revealed that the net national income in 1955 rose to £1,457,000,- 
ooo (apart from £176,000,000 going outside the Union). To this 
total, manufacturing industries contributed £386,000,000; trade 
and commerce £218,000,000; agriculture £245,000,000; gold min- 
ing £136,000,000, and other mining £62,000,000. U.S. private 
capital investment, small in comparison with British investment 
in the Union, was nevertheless important. It amounted to £69,- 
000,000 and was increasing substantially, said the survey. 

Race Relations.—Controversy was stirred by the publication 
of the report of the commission on the socioeconomic develop- 
ment of the Bantu areas (known as the Tomlinson report). After 
a comprehensive inquiry, the commission, which consisted of 
specialists sympathetic to the idea of total apartheid, produced, 
in elaborate detail, a plan for the separate economic and social 
development of the existing native reserves. In order to achieve 
a diversified economy, the report envisaged the emergence of a 
Bantu farming class securely settled on units big enough to en- 
sure a living from the land. Those Africans who could not obtain 
a livelihood from agriculture must be removed and encouraged 
to live an industrial and urban life, but within the reserves. The 
report did not contemplate the purchase of much more land for 
African occupation but the better use of land already held. The 
cost of the whole scheme for the first ten years of the program 
was estimated at £104,000,000, about half of which would prob- 
ably be recoverable. In a white paper, the government, while 
accepting the general principles of the report, rejected some of 
its main proposals. Among these was the substitution of indi- 
vidual for tribal land tenure. It also rejected the establishment 
within the reserves of European-owned industries, holding that 
the Bantu should try to develop their own industries. As a result 
of the report, however, parliament voted an additional £3,500,000 
for the development of the reserves in the ensuing year. At a big 
conference called by representative Afrikaner organizations, the 
report was welcomed and the government was urged to implement 
it even if that involved sacrifices from Europeans. Another big 
conference of leading Africans rejected the report, demanding 
rights of citizenship instead. 

A beginning was made with the extension of the pass laws to 
African women. In protest against this measure, 10,000 African 
women travelled to Pretoria on Aug. 9 in a nonviolent demonstra- 
tion held at the Union buildings, the administrative centre of the 
government. On various occasions during the year the police were 
in conflict with urban Africans mainly on account of the enforce- 
ment of the pass and allied laws. In 1955 the number of Africans 
convicted under these laws rose to the record figure of 337,603. 
The African national congress adopted a “charter of freedom” 
demanding various human rights. Banishment from certain areas 
was imposed on a number of African political leaders and teach- 
ers. The classification of nonwhite people into ethnic groups en- 
countered difficulties with marginal persons whose race 
administrative tribunals found it hard to decide. A new law made 
physical appearance the sole test of race in doubtful cases. The 
system of racial zoning in urban areas began to be applied on 
the Rand and in the Cape peninsula amid protests from the In- 
dian and coloured communities who were specially affected. Their 
new limited areas for residence and trade were held to be inade- 
quate and the zoning system threatened economic dislocation. 

Commonwealth Relations and External Affairs—The prime 
minister, J. G. Strijdom, in July paid his first official visit to 
Great Britain on the occasion of the Commonwealth conference. 
He declared that it was the government’s policy ultimately to 
establish a republican form of government in South Africa should 
a sufficiently large number of voters support such a step; but 
a republic, he said, would in no way affect South Africa’s policy 
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of co-operation with Great Britain and other commonwealth 
countries. He assured British investors that their capital would 
be safe in the Union, that they would find investment profitable, 
and that capital would be repatriated at will. 

The consulates of the U.S.S.R. in Pretoria and Capetown were 
closed in Feb. 1956 at the request of the Union government, 
which alleged that members of their diplomatic staff had main- 
tained contact with subversive elements, especially among the 
Africans and Indians. In December a number of persons were 
arrested and charged with treason. (Juaks) 


Education. European schools under provincial control (1955): primary 
2,170, intermediate 18, high schools 141, secondary and all-age schools 
244; (1951, all schools) pupils 1,668,000, teachers 49,600. Vocational: 
European state vocational schools (1955) 42, pupils 58,500; technical 
institutes 11; agricultural colleges 5. Teacher-training colleges (European, 
1955) 13, (non-European, 1948) 55; students (all races, 1951) 10,291. 
Non-European schools (1953) 5,346, pupils (1955) 900,000. Private 
schools (all levels, 1950): European 284, non-European 672. Universities 
(1955) 9, students (including external) 24,703. Nonwhite students about 
3,000. University college of Fort Hare (for Bantu), 374 students. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: South African pound at par with 
the pound sterling and with an exchange rate of £(S.A.) 0.35 to the U.S. 
dollar. Budget (1956-57 est.): revenue £(S.A.) 283,350,000 (on basis of 
existing taxation), expenditure £(S.A.) 276,950,000. Total public debt 
(Dec. 1955) £(S.A.) 960,197,000 of which £(S.A.) 74,831,000 external. 
Currency circulation (Dec. 1954) £(S.A.) 471,300,000. Bank deposits 
(Dec. 1954) £(S.A.) 335,200,000, (Dec. 1955) £(S.A.) 315,700,000. 
Gold and foreign exchange, official holdings (April 1955) U.S. $392,000,- 
ooo, (April 1956) U.S. $326,000,000. 

Foreign Trade.—(1955) Imports £(S.A.) 485,200,000; exports £(S.A.) 
385,000,000. Main sources of imports: U.K. 34%; other sterling area 
11%; U.S. and Canada 25%; continental E.P.U. (European Payments 
union) countries 18%. Main destinations of exports: U.K. 34%; other 
sterling area 20%; continental E.P.U. 21%; U.S. and Canada 8%. Main 
exports: wool 16%; diamonds (1954) 4%; re-exports 10%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1955) 316,640 km. Motor ve- 
hicles in use (1954): passenger 561,078; commercial 161,130. Railways 
(1954): 21,600 km.; freight ton-km. 22,960,000,000. Shipping: merchant 
vessels of 100 gross tons and over (July 1955): 138; total tonnage 160,- 
623. Air transport (1954): passenger-km. 329,786; cargo, ton-km. 8,139. 
Telephones (March 1955) 613,525. Radio receiving sets (1954) 717,000. 

Agriculture—(On farms and estates only, except as indicated.) Main 
crops (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses): wheat 664,000 (642,000); 
maize 2,920,000 (3,299,000); barley (1954) 61,000; sorghum (1954, total 
crop) 145,000; oranges and tangerines '289,000 (279,000) ; grapefruit 
14,000 (14,000); lemons 4,000 (3,000); (1953): potatoes (total crop) 
184,000; (1954): groundnuts (peanuts) 189,000; sunflower seed 47,000; 
tobacco 17,200; raisins 10,500; dry beans 30,000; grapes 504,000. Live- 
stock (Aug. 1954) cattle 11,604,249; sheep 37,141,579; pigs 491,140; 
goats 5,407,171; poultry (Sept. 1953) 15,725,000; horses (Sept. 1951) 
676,000. Miscellaneous production (metric tons, 1955): cane sugar, raw 
value 842,000; wool 65,000; meat 388,000, of which beef and veal 259,- 
000; butter (factory) 35,520; cheese 12,000; milk (1954) 2,102,000; 
wine (1954) 2,850,000 hectolitres. Fish landed (1953): 374,000 metric 
tons. 

Industry.—Fuel and power (1955): coal 32,256,000 metric tons; elec- 
tricity 16.416,000,000 kw-hr. Production (metric tons, 1955): iron ore 
(60-65% metal content) 2,004,000; pig iron 1,300,800; crude steel 1,584,- 
000; copper, smelter 42,840; cement 2,336,400; asbestos 108,817; gold 
14,602,267 fine oz.; diamonds 2,636,900 metric carats; ores (metal content, 
1954): chrome 597,000 short tons; tungsten 367; antimony 8,639; man- 


ganese 647,000 short tons. New dwellings completed in 18 principal urban~ 


areas (1955) 15,396. Index of employment (1954; 
(1953) 123. 


ENCYCLOP4DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—The Union of South Africa (Its 
Land and Its People) (1956). 


19482=100) 125, 


South America: see ArcentINA; Bottvia; BrazIL; BRITISH 
GUIANA; CHILE; CoLomBiA; EcuapoR; FRENCH GUIANA; PARA- 
GUAY; PERU; SURINAM; URUGUAY; VENEZUELA. 


South Carolina A south Atlantic state of the United States, 
- eighth of the original 13 to ratify the con- 
stitution, South Carolina is known as the “Palmetto” state. Area: 
31,055 sq.mi. (750 sq.mi. inland water). Population: (July 1, 
1956, est.) 2,353,000; (1950 census) 2,117,027; 61.1% white, 
38.9% nonwhite (almost entirely Negro), 63.3% rural. Capital: 
Columbia, pop. (1950) 86,914. Other chief cities (with 1950 
pop.) : Charleston, 70,174; Greenville, 58,161; Spartanburg, 36,- 
795; Rock Hill, 24,502; Florence, 22,513; Sumter, 20,185. 
History.—Civil rights of Negroes continued to be the domi- 
nant political issue in South Carolina in 1956. Various additional 
laws were enacted designed to maintain segregation in the public 
schools, notably one requiring the closing of white colleges when 


served with a court order to admit students, in which case the 
state college for Negroes must also cease operation. The legis- 
lature closed one state recreational park to forestall a pending 
suit for admission of Negroes and ordered. other parks closed 
when served with a desegregation court order, While officially 
commending the activities of prosegregation citizens councils, 
the legislature prohibited employment of members of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People by 
the state or its subdivisions. A so-called “interposition” resolu- 
tion condemned the desegregation decision of the U.S. supreme 
court and declared the intention of the state to exercise all re- 
served powers to protect its “sovereignty.” In other fields the 
| legislature prohibited the practice of naturopathy, placed a state 
_ lien on property of persons receiving old-age assistance, required 
_ merchants selling Japanese textiles to display signs advertising 
the fact, authorized the highway department to build controlled 
access express roads and to fix minimum speeds and created a 
commission to plan for the 1970 tricentennial celebration of the 
settlement of Carolina. In a special session a s5oo-ac. limit on 
_ alien land ownership was raised to 500,000 ac. to insure location 
_in the state of a Bowater Paper Co. plant. 

State elections in 1956 were marked by the small number of 
contests. U.S. Sen. J. Strom Thurmond, in accordance with a 
_ pledge made during his successful 1954 write-in campaign, re- 
signed to seek renomination in the Democratic primary, met no 
opposition in the primary and general elections and immediately 
replaced interim appointee Thomas A. Wofford. In the only pri- 
mary contest for congress, Robert W. Hemphill was nominated 
for the seat vacated by Rep. James P. Richards. In the general 
election Republican opposition for congressional offices was ab- 
sent or inconsequential except in the case of Republican Leon P. 
Crawford who polled one-fifth as many votes as did Sen. Olin D. 
Johnson. Chief interest was focused on the presidential election. 
_ The Democratic state convention after naming delegates to the 
national Democratic convention at Chicago, adopted a “wait and 
see” policy by recessing until two weeks after the national con- 
vention. In Chicago the delegation voted against both platform 
and nominees but the reassembled state convention pledged 
electors to Adlai E. Stevenson and Sen. Estes Kefauver, thus 
inspiring an independent movement and the nomination by pe- 
tition of electors opposed to the civil rights position of both na- 
tional parties and committed to Sen. Harry Byrd of Virginia and 
Rep. John Bell Williams of Mississippi. In the election in Novem- 
ber about 45% of nearly 300,000 votes were Democratic, 30% 
Independent, 25% Republican. It was the largest Republican 
vote in state history and the first time since 1874 that Demo- 
crats failed to gain a majority. 

Chief state officers in 1956 were: George Bell Timmerman, Jr., 
governor; Emest F. Hollings, lieutenant governor; O. Frank 
Thornton, secretary of state; Jeff B. Bates, treasurer; T. C. Calli- 
son, attorney general; Eldridge C. Rhodes, comptroller general ; 
Jesse T. Anderson, superintendent of education; Taylor H. 
Stukes, chief justice. 


Education.—Construction of public schools continued under a 1951 pro- 
gram financed by sales tax. The Educational Finance commission by Oct. 
1956 had approved (since the beginning of the program) projects costing 
$169,881,764 of which about 53% was for Negro schools. Total expendi- 
| tures for public schools in the year ended June 30, 1956, were $134,811,154 
|, of which $83,523,521 was for current expenses. Of 563,244 pupils enrolled, 
214,954 were in white elementary schools, 181,470 in Negro. elementary 
| schools, 104,716 in white high schools, 62,104 in Negro high schools. 
| Elementary teachers numbered 6,927 white and 5,033 Negro; high school 
| teachers, 4,472 white and 2,233 Negro. Average teacher’s salary was 
| #2956. Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
‘| In the year ended June 30, 1956, public expenditures for relief of needy 
if persons amounted to $25,366,482 of which $18,535,226 were federal funds. 
| The total of 94,376 persons receiving assistance included 47,914 aged, 
|| 2,220 blind, 33,362 dependent children, 9,109 totally disabled and 1,771 
|) needing general assistance. The average weekly number of persons pee 
‘| unemployment compensation was 8,943 and the amount paid in ene ts 
|| during the year was $9,140,424. On June 30 funds available for unemploy- 
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ment compensation totalled $71,510,727. Patients in the state mental hos- 
pital, June 30, numbered 6,199; in the school for feeble-minded, 1,764. 
On the same date there were 1,874 in the state penitentiary, 205 in Negro 
boys’ reformatory, 264 in white boys’ reformatory, 83 in Negro girls’ re- 
formatory, 97 in white girls’ reformatory. 

Communications.— Highway mileage in the state system on June 30, 1956, 
was 25,012 of which 19,001 were paved; mileage of rural roads 26,096, 
largely unpaved. State highway department receipts for the fiscal year were 
$53,584,434 and expenditures $53,760,820. At the end of 1955 railway 
mileage was 3,340 and telephones numbered 376,383. Estimated imports 
tonnage in the calendar year 1955 was 1,342,542; exports, 520.266. The 
value of imports for the fiseal year ended June 30, 1956, was $66,500,000; 
of exports, $122,200,000. 

Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1956, there were 26 national banks 
with 61 branches, 113 state banks with 25 branches, 1 military facility, 
8 cash depositories. Total resources, deposits and capital were respectively, 
national, $547,746,000, $505,068,000, $10,436,000; state, $332.825,365, 
$298,764,136, $12,759,000. Resources of 36 state building and loan asso- 
ciations were $102,839,494; of 41 federal associations $291,192,582. 

During the year ended June 30, 1956, the state operated under a gen- 
eral appropriations budget of $171,570,517 and showed a general fund sur- 
plus of $1,987,472 at the end of the year. Total state receipts and expen- 
ditures were respectively, $308,383,280 and $320,156,115. For the year 
beginning July 1, 1956, the general appropriations act totalled $178,329,- 
180. The June 30 funded debt was $156,027,292 of which $117,683,000 
was for public schools and colleges, and $36,366,000 for highways. Federal 
internal revenue collected amounted to $269,837,864; customs collections, 
$6,002,331. 

Agriculture—The October estimate of total 1956 value of field and 
commercial truck crops was $285,424,000, about 10% below 1955 when the 
year-end estimate was $316,790,000 from 3,746,000 ac. harvested. Cash 
farm income in 1955 was $350,559,000 of which about 75% was from 
crops, 24% from livestock and its products, 1% from government payments. 


Table |.—Principal Crops of South Carolina 


Indicated Average, 

1956 1955 1945-54 
Com jbu., siiet ele (6) © (sh ie 20,685,000 29,344,000 24,567,000 
Wheat, bu. a fe tec o © 3,984,000 2,812,000 2,849,000 
Oats 50. fats tied opase sree 17,892,000 14,245,000 14,404,000 
Hdystons)-< o)6 com clier os + 528,000 626,000 499,000 
Peanuts, lb. ae ce 6 & 10,200,000 9,350,000 13,213,000 
Soybeans, bu. . 2... ee 2,596,000 2,740,000 710,000 
Irish potatoes, cwt.. . 2 6 « 605,000 585,000 978,000 
Sweet potatoes, cwh.. . . « 954,000 1,265,000 1,565,000 
Tobaccompb.ie pelle vere lee 289,775,000 326,800,000 264,213,000 
Cotton. palesicite se) tenis) 6) = 520,000 570,000 692,000 
Reconsnlbsis cio wela site te tre 5,500,000 200,000 3,414,000 
Peaches, bu. . « « 6 « « « 4,250,000 * 3,716,000 


*Less than 500 bu. 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Table Il.— Value of Principal Industrial Products of South Carolina 


Year ending Year ending 
Industry June 30, 1956 June 30, 1955 
Textiles (including knitting) .... 2... $1,843,143,190 $1,604,691,784 
Lumber products (barrels, boxes, baskets, 

veneering, paper and pulp, furniture, 

WOOUWOMK)) sis "5 ells) (afl elt oa velasl uaelo 241,637,384 187,120,267 
Clothing) melts: ftctet sa, kel >. Yel fetta o 8.0 143,703,288 123,761,684 
Electricity 20 cueiie: (vr isis] sak Ce en 99,115,763 88,350,622 
Textile supplies . . 2 6 se oe we we ewe 38,466,002 
Foundries and machine shops. . . + + + + 35,101,884 33,487,363 


Source: South Carolina Department of Labor. 


Manufactures.—The value of products manufactured in 2,125 reporting 
establishments during the year ended June 30, 1956, was $2,788.636,467, 
an increase of $378,471,701 over the previous year. Total manufacturing 
capital was $1,270,375,915, an increase of $42,834,105. Employees num- 
bered 195,358, an increase of 6,359. Wages paid industrial workers to- 


talled $542,802,035, an increase of $48,600,536. (C2 EMENS) 
Table Ill.— Mineral Production of South Carolina 
(In short tons) 
1953 1954* 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

WOtalis cctes wel cots bet oe $17,771,000 $17,744,0007¢ 
(Clot Sears ohne cons! S5 o5 964,000 4,802,000 1,136,000 4,702,000 
Sand and gravel. . . - - 2,976,000 2,564,000 2,814,000 2,550,000 
Ston@ie. erie) ue His) ne « « 2,914,000 3,976,000 2,862,000 4,233,000 
Other minerals. . . . + « plete 6,429,000 ABS 6,375,000 


*Preliminary. : , i 

Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of raw materials used in 
the manufacture of cement. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


Mineral Production—Table III shows the tonnage and value of minerals 
produced in South Carolina in 1953 and 1954 whose value exceeded $100,- 
ooo. In 1954, South Carolina was first of the only two states that pro- 
duced kyanite, a refractory material, and was second in kaolin or china 
clay output with 17% of the U.S. total of clay. It ranked 42nd in the value 
of its mineral output, with 0.13% of the U.S. total. 

ENcycLop@pIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Southeastern States, 2nd ed. 


(1956). 


A north central state of the United States, 
South Dakota. admitted to the union in 1889, South Dakota 
is called the “Land of Infinite Variety.” Area: 77,047 sq.mi., of 
which 511 sq.mi. are water. Pop.: (est. July 1, 1956) 696,000; 
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(1950 census) 652,740, one-third urban, two-thirds rural. In 
1950 the state had 23,334 Indians and 727 Negroes. Capital: 
Pierre, pop. (1950) 5,715. Principal cities: Sioux Falls, 52,696; 
Rapid City, 25,310; and Aberdeen, 21,051. 

History.—Two events in the state attracted national atten- 
tion during 1956. While congress was considering a controversial 
gas measure, Sen. Francis Case announced that interested parties 
had tendered a $2,500 contribution to his campaign managers in 
Sioux Falls. A small southeastern community, Elk Point, made 
the headlines when public buildings developed alarming cracks as 
a result of the shifting of subsurface sand and mud. The town is 
located on the flats of the Missouri river. 

Two laws passsed by the 1955 legislature were the subject of 
much debate. Although courts upheld the validity of a school 
measure designed to speed up the reorganization of school dis- 
tricts, strong opposition was still expressed in rural areas. The 
operation of a new system of tax assessment was attacked in par- 
ticular by county supervisors, who desired more autonomy at 
the county level. Both political parties expressed support for the 
calling of a convention to revise the state constitution, adopted 
in 1889. 

Two federal dams neared completion during the year. Pactola, 
in the Black hills, was ready to take water in August. When filled, 
it would supply water for irrigation and for Rapid City and the 
adjacent air base. Gavins Point dam, on the Missouri, produced 
commercial power for the first time early in September. Fort 
Randall dam and reservoir, the first mainstem project to be com- 
pleted under the Pick-Sloan river control plan, was dedicated 
July 28. Oahe, the largest of all the dams planned by the army 
engineers and the bureau of reclamation, was brought to approxi- 
mately 20% of completion during the year. 

Thirty-five of the state’s 68 counties were designated emer- 
gency drought areas. Starting in July the national guard was 
used to haul hay from Minnesota. An emergency revolving fund 
of $100,000 established by the 1955 legislature was used to assist 
farmers in hay purchases. A total of 25,173 soil-bank agreements 
were signed, covering one-fourth of the state’s wheat area and 
7% of the normal corn area. 

Elective state officers of South Dakota in 1956 were: governor, 
Joe J. Foss; lieutenant governor, Roy Houck; attorney general, 
Phil Saunders; secretary of state, Geraldine Ostroot Tweet; state 
treasurer, Ed Elkins; state auditor, F. A. Allbee. 

In the November election Republicans once again captured 
all state house offices; the slate of officials remained unchanged 
except for a new secretary of state, Mrs. Clara Halls. Pres. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower carried the state by a wide margin, but by 
a substantially lower one than in 1952. For the first time since 
1938 a Democrat was elected as U.S. representative for South 
Dakota, while Republican Sen. Francis Case was re-elected in a 
close race. Democrats were elected to 18 of the 35 state senate 
positions and 26 of the 75 house positions. The explanation gen- 
erally given for the marked change in the voting pattern was 
drought, low farm prices and higher tax assessments. 

Education.—There were 271 public high schools maintained in South 
Dakota in the 1954-55 school year, with 2,028 teachers and 31,393 stu- 
dents. Public elementary enrolment was 100,784 students, with 5,451 
teachers. Total expenditures for public education (1954-55) were $39,134,- 


679. Harold S. Freeman was superintendent of public instruction. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
The department of public welfare distributed $5,673,694 in old-age assist- 
ance, $2,724,898 as aid to dependent children, $418,245 for disabled and 
$106,494 for the needs of blind persons during the fiscal year ended June 30. 
Average payment (june 1956) for 10,273 aged was $45.05; for 9,257 re- 
cipients of aid to dependent children, $25.08; for 789 disabled, $46.86; 
for 198 blind, $44.91. Unemployment benefits for the fiscal year were 
$1,477,718 to a total of 6,216 individuals; there were 1,710 new veteran’s 
claims, total payments to all veterans were $483,899. The state maintained 
one prison and one training school; expenditures during the fiscal year 
sncliied to $926,345. There were 435 inmates at the prison on June 30, 
1956. 

Communications.—In the year ended June 30, 1956, the state maintained 
a highway system of 6,707 mi.; county highway systems totalled 20,771 
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mi., other rural roads, 62,027 mi. Total expenditures for all highway 
purposes were $26,112,892, the largest single item in the budget. There 
were 4,580 mi. of railroad in operation at the end of 1955 and a total 
of 179,383 telephones. f , 

Banking and Finance.—There were 137 State banks in operation as of 
June 30, 1956, with resources of $286,826,035 and total deposits of 
$261,228,422; 34 national banks with resources of $310,470,000 and de- 
posits of $285,769,000. Eight state building and loan associations reported 
total assets of $17,574,478; six federal savings and loan associations had 
total assets of $22,480,000. 

Total receipts of state agencies for the year ended June 30, 1956, were 
$92,331,558; total disbursements, $93,643,168. The state was free of all 
bonded indebtedness. 


Table |.—Principal Crops of South Dakota 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
(Seb o-oo Cen Dp nO 0 105,952,000 87,318,000 106,860,000 
Wieaiibuse mente ameter 17,986,000 27,461,000 42,288,000 
Oats, Buse Sera pie ee ees 47,434,000 98,736,000 100,753,000 
Barley sibu: "ce culstasl cosine 6,360,000 9,198,000 20,745,000 
Rye, bu. RE Sikaiecte oe anreiae 1,881,000 4,088,000 4,079,000 
Flaxseed, bu. « « 6 «© « « © 6,256,000 5,783,000 5,233,000 
Soybeans, bu. . . 2 s+ 2 6 « 3,003,000 2,794,000 971,000 
Hayatonsi.siueulcmee ocamieue 4,744,000 3,993,000 3,750,000 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table Il_—Farm Value of Livestock 
Average, 
Livestock Indicated 1956 1955 1945-54 
All’cattle . 3 3 Cece ty $279,461,000 $306,993,000 $326,695,000 
All hogs Om Oo D8 29,133,000 56,1 87,000 66,827,000 
Alisheep’ eves, cl ictirs) sa els) te 19,182,000 21,473,000 19,173,000 


Source: State-Federal Crop and Livestock Reporting Service. 


Agriculture—Farm income in 1955 totalled $534,683,000, including 
$5,790,000 in government payments; two-thirds of cash farm income was 
derived from livestock. At the start of 1956 the index of all farm com- 
modities was at the lowest point since 1946. Crop and meat prices con- 
tinued below 1955 prices until September. Cattle and calves on feed July 1 
were down one-third from 1955, and hog inventories were below average. 

Manufactures.—Employees engaged in manufacturing numbered 12,600 
in June 1956, with average weekly earnings of $75.49; employees in non- 
agricultural establishments totalled 125,600. BVoaWeas>) 


Table iIl_—Mineral Production of South Dakota 


(In short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1954* 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Icicle 6 B)o oo 5 x 5 $33,892,000 $37,779,000¢ 
Beryllium concentrate. . . 392 158,000 , 337 140,000 
Claysieem cet samme ne annents 331,000 2,826,000 2 3 
Beldsparscm-cssi cute nto 57,000 321,000 2 t 
Gold (0z.) Snogtt oes 534,000 18,725,000 541,000 18,951,000 
Sand and gravel. . . . . 5,402,000 2,818,000 19,110,000 7,840,000 
Silver(Oz.)icstts usuiomeennes 139,000 125,000 151,000 137,000 
ent) “oo B owmh Gos - 1,189,000 4,996,000 1,615,000 4,929,000 
Other minerals. . 2... e Ree 3,923,000 late 6,178,000 


*Preliminary. {Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays and 
stone. [Value included with other minerals. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities whose value in 1953 and 1954 exceeded $100,000. In 
1954, aS in previous years, South Dakota was first among the states in 
gold output. It also led in output of columbium-tantalite and was third 
in beryllium; and it was 37th among the states in the value of its mineral! 
output, with 0.27% of the US. total. 


. . : A - regional 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. ceiense sys 
tem established by non-Communist members of the UN, this in- 
ternational association is neither as compact as the ANZUS 
(Australia-New Zealand-U.S.) group which it encompasses, nor 
as solid as the NATO group (North Atlantic Treaty organization) 
to which it is a counterpart. Membership in the SEATO organi- 
zation is not mutually exclusive with membership in the so-called 
“Bandung group” of Asian-African powers, since the Philippines, 
Pakistan and Thailand are members of both groups. 

During 1956 the SEATO political and military fronts were 
relatively quiet. The incursions of Chinese Communist forces 
into border sectors of Burma were naturally of interest to the 
SEATO powers, but since the Burmese government handled the 
matter directly with Communist China, no official action was 
taken. Instead, the SEATO powers developed their staff at Bang- 
kok, conducted several highly successful air, land and sea mili- 
tary exercises and improved their communications and 
co-ordination for the sake of readiness, should defense be needed. 
A considerable amount of work, very little of it published for the 
world public, was also achieved in the field of economic, social 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA—SPAIN 


and health programming, but it was not anticipated that the 
SEATO organization would do more than monitor these activi- 
ties, leaving the substance to be carried out by existing govern- 
ments. 

In Nov. 1955 U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles pro- 

_ claimed his interest in preparing a new foreign ministers’ meet- 
| ing which might give greater political content and higher morale 
| to this group of nations. 
Established originally by the Manila pact of Sept. 8, 1954, 
_ SEATO, as an organization, came into being as a result of the 
Bangkok conference of Feb. 1955. Three Asian states (Thailand, 
| Pakistan and the Philippines), two Australasian states (Australia 
_ and New Zealand) and three powers with Pacific possessions (the 
} U.S., France, Britain) comprised the original group. Membership 
has neither been lost nor added. 

Relative quiet in the far east kept SEATO out of the news 
during 1956. Cambodia quietly remained connected with SEATO 
_ by retaining a connection with France, but the other east Asian 
nations were in a position to profit by SEATO help if they were 
attacked, while bearing neither the expense nor commitment of 
/ membership while they stayed out. 
(See also ARMIES OF THE WoRLD.) CPsiM AZ L.) 
Southern Rhodesia: see Ruopesia AND NYASALAND, FeED- 
ERATION OF. 

South-West Africa: see SourH Arrica, THE UNION oF; 
Trust TERRITORIES. 
Sovereigns, Presidents 
SOVEREIGNS AND RULERS. 
Soviet Union: see Union oF Soviet Soctartst REPUBLICS. 


and Rulers: see PRESIDENTS, 


| § b The U.S. 1956 soybean crop was a record 457,- 
oy cans. 394,000 bu., 23% more than the previous record 
crop of 1955 and 80% above the 1945-54 average. The 20,953,- 
ooo ac. harvested was 12% more than in 1955 and far in excess 
of the 12,698,000-ac. average for the previous decade. The yield 
was 21.8 bu. per acre, as compared with 19.9 bu. in 1955 and a 
1945-54 average of 20.0 bu. per acre. Once again, Illinois with 
135,632,000 bu. (98,325,000 bu. in 1955) was the leading pro- 
ducing state, followed by Indiana (53,214,000 bu.), Minnesota 
(53,120,000 bu.), Iowa (51,500,000 bu.) and Missouri (41,000,- 
} 000 bu.). Illinois set a new record of 28.5 bu. per acre. 
! The 1956 crop price support was $2.15 per bushel (75% of 
| parity), as compared with $2.04 per bushel (70% of parity) for 
| the 1955 crop. Prices in 1956, held near the support level early 
| in the year, then rose in spite of the record crop to $2.98 per 
| bushel to producers in May, after which there was a prolonged 
| decline to support level. Prices on the new crop in the fall of 
| 1956 were slightly above the official support level, in spite of 
| the record crop. The U.S. department of agriculture encouraged 
| farmers to put a sizable part of the record crop under the loan 
| program, announcing that any soybeans delivered to the Com- 
| modity Credit corporation in May 1957 would be withheld from 
‘| the market, at least until the autumn of 1957, except under 
| certain favourable price conditions. 
Exports from the 1955 crop were 67,289,000 bu., 7,000,000 
| bu. more than the previous record, with a further increase an- 
| ticipated in 1956-57. A program, jointly between the US. de- 
| partment of agriculture and the American Soybean association, to 
| improve the soybean export trade with Japan was announced. 
| World production, for the third successive year, was indicated 


7) at new record levels, 853,595,000 bu. in 1956, compared with 


| 765,910,000 bu. in 1955, an average for 1945-49 of 551,280,000 
ZY)? ’ ) eR ) 
| bu. and for 1935-39 of 463,720,000 bu. (leet EN: 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA Frims.—Science and Agriculture (The Soy- 
bean), 2nd ed. (1953). 
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Sp ain A country of southwestern Europe, Spain is bounded 

* north by the Bay of Biscay and France, west by the 
Atlantic ocean and Portugal and south and east by the Mediter- 
ranean sea. Area: 194,945 sq.mi., including Balearic (1,936 
sq.mi.) and Canary (2,894 sq.mi.) islands. Pop. (1950 census) 
27,976,755, including Balearic (422,089) and Canary (793,328) 
islands; (1956 est.) 28,203,000. Language: mainly Spanish (Cas- 
tilian) but Catalan, Galician and Basque are also spoken. Re- 
ligion: Roman Catholic; Protestants, about 25,000. Chief towns 
(pop., 1950 census, 1953 est. in parentheses): Madrid (cap.) 
1,618,435 (1,641,954); Barcelona 1,280,179 (1,288,283): Valen- 
cia 509,075 (515,917); Seville 376,627 (383,900); Malaga 276,- 
222 (278,505); Zaragoza 235,444 (267,952); Bilbao 220,334 
(238,766); Murcia 218,375 (224,558); 16 towns with a popula- 
tion from 100,000 to 200,000. Chief of state, president of the 
council of ministers and commander in chief in 1956, Gen. Fran- 
cisco Franco Bahamonde. 

History.—Foreign Relations —As in 1955, so in 1956, the U.S.- 
Spanish agreement of Sept. 26, 1953, may be said to have re- 
mained the pivot of Spanish foreign policy. Relations between 
the two countries were uniformly cordial on all levels. A $3,000,- 
ooo scheme was initiated for mutual visits of technicians, a logi- 
cal outcome both of the increasing interest taken by the United 
States in Spanish economic development and of the employment 
of U.S. engineers on the $350,000,000 construction program of 
naval and air bases under the agreement, which by the end of 
1956 were well on the way to becoming fully operative. Modern- 
izing the equipment of the Spanish armed forces continued. If 
grants for the fiscal year 1957 be included, Spain’s share so far 
of U.S. financial aid amounted to $280,000,000, but of this sum 
$115,000,000 was allocated to the purchases of U.S. agricultural 
surpluses. These purchases were paid for in Spanish currency, 
part of the peseta proceeds of such sales being made available 
to Spain in the form of long-term loans. A similar procedure was 
followed in the case of surplus food stuff purchases from the 
United States made under public law 480. 

Spain continued to maintain normal diplomatic relations with 
all nations of any importance, except the Soviet Union, Com- 
munist China and the other peoples’ democracies. Diplomatic 
relations were renewed with Austria, a trade and payments agree- 
ment with that country being concluded in February. The United 
Kingdom remained Spain’s best customer, but political relations 
continued to be affected to a certain extent by the Spanish gov- 
ernment’s avowed policy of regarding Gibraltar as a terra ir- 
redenta and by the maintenance of certain restrictions imposed 
by the Spanish authorities with the object of creating economic 
difficulties for the rock. 

On April 7, the Spanish government formally recognized the 
independence of Spanish Morocco. 

Peaceful relations with the Islamic world were, as before, 
an important feature of Spanish foreign policy which led Spain 
to condone Egyptian seizure of the Suez canal, while at the 
same time advocating the collaboration of user states to assist 
Egypt in running it as an international waterway. 

Internal Affairs —Though there were no overt signs of what 
could be construed as serious political unrest, there were indi- 
cations (disclosed by a fact-finding inquiry carried out late in 
1955) that a large cross section of the students of Madrid uni- 
versity were dissatisfied with the authoritarian nature of the re- 
gime. This dissatisfaction expressed itself in February in a 
partial students’ strike and in clashes between Falange and anti- 
Falange student elements, the latter holding that the Falange- 
controlled University Students union, representatives of which 
were at that juncture due for election, did not adequately repre- 
sent the interests of the students as a whole. Fortunately the 
clashes had no untoward results, but they were taken sufficiently 
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seriously by the authorities to be officially ascribed to the effect 
of subversive propaganda. Eight students and former students 
were tried and sentenced to fines and terms of imprisonment. 

These developments resulted in the dismissal of the secretary 
general of the Falange, Raimundo Fernandez Cuesta, the minis- 
ter of education, Joaquin Ruiz Jimenez and the rector of the 
university, Pedro Lain Entralgo. The new secretary general of 
the Falange, José Luis Arrese, whose appointment was intended 
to strengthen party influence, made clear party objectives in this 
context by announcing the eventual introduction of legislation to 
integrate the Falange more closely with the machinery of gov- 
ernment and also to enable the nation to participate “democrati- 
cally” (though without the formation of political parties) in the 
“Holitical tasks of the state.” 

Economic Situation.—Generally speaking employment re- 
mained at a satisfactory level, with even signs of over-employ- 
ment in some industrial areas such as Bilbao. There was, however, 
a certain amount of unrest over the ever-rising cost of living, 
resulting in strikes (illegal under the present regime) which took 
place at Barcelona, Vitoria and Bilbao. The strikes were also in 
protest against the alleged inadequacy of the officially authorized 
wage increases. Wages were ultimately raised by an average of 
from 40% to 50% in commerce and industry as from Nov. 1. 
As on previous occasions when wage problems were at issue, the 
Catholic hierarchy came out strongly in favour of the workers, 
their claims being urged in a pastoral issued by the archbishops in 
September. 

Building activity, both for industry and housing, continued 
unabated. In an endeavour to keep pace with the rapid growth 
of the population coupled with the influx of workers from the 
country into the towns, the government announced a five-year 
housing plan providing for an annual expenditure of 12,000,000,- 
000 pesetas per annum. 

As it had been in 1955, industrial development was well main- 
tained. Further progress was made in the expansion of the na- 
tional electricity grid and it was generally held that even if 
droughts recurred, power restrictions were a thing of the past. 

Results in the agricultural sector were less satisfactory. Though 
the wheat harvest was better at 4,200,000 tons as compared with 
3,700,000 tons in 1955, there remained some doubt as to whether 
the necessity for wheat imports would be altogether eliminated. 
The olive crop for 1955-56 was poor, necessitating the import 
of edible oil. The most serious setback resulted from the un- 
precedented February frosts which reduced a record exportable 
surplus of 1,300,000 tons of citrus fruit to 550,000 tons with a 
corresponding loss in foreign exchange estimated at about $100,- 
000,000, not to mention the destruction of trees, which it would 
take an estimated five years to make good. The United States 
donated 13,000 tons of foodstuffs for relief in the areas affected. 

Miscellaneous.—Spain being an officially Catholic country, re- 
lations between church and state were good and called for no 
special comment. As already stated the church championed the 
workers in wage claims, and much interest was aroused by a re- 
port published in Spain’s principal Catholic daily which re- 
counted the experiences of a number of priests who worked 
voluntarily for a time in various factories at Bilbao and whose 
conclusions were that the workers there were overworked and 
underpaid. 

The small native Protestant minority, estimated at about 25,- 
ooo, remained in disfavour with the authorities who maintained 
their refusal in principle to allow the civil marriage of such 
Protestants who, though born Catholics, had ceased to practise 
their religion and desired to make the prior declaration of “non- 
catholicity” as permitted under the civil code. Other measures 
taken by the authorities were the closing in January of the only 
Protestant seminary in Spain (in Madrid) and the confiscation 
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in April of about 30,000 Bibles and devotional works, the prop- 
erty of the British and Foreign Bible society, though the society’s 
Madrid office was allowed to remain open. 

On Nov. 6 Spain withdrew from the Olympic games. The 
Spanish Sports federation said it was not fitting for Spanish 
athletes to compete “while the liberty of peoples is being tram- 


pled on.” (AL. Wa.) 

Education.—Schools (1952-53): primary (including private) 65,411, 
pupils 2,887,090, teachers 80,719; secondary 119, pupils 247,713; voca- 
tional, pupils 159,690; teacher training (primary) 106, students 25,421. 
Universities 12, students 58,143, professors and lecturers (1952) 3,268. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: peseta, with a basic export ex- 
change rate of 21.90, a principal effective export rate of 30.42 and a 
controlled free rate (principal import rate) of 38.95 pesetas per U.S. 
dollar. Budget: (1954-55) revenue 26,074,200,000 pesetas, expenditure 
26,020,800,000 pesetas; (1956-57 est.) revenue 33,834,046,000 pesetas, 
expenditure 35,832,671,000 pesetas. Public debt (Dec. 1954): 86,896,700,- 
000 pesetas, of which 4,442,400,000 pesetas was external. Currency circula- 
tion: (Sept. 1954) 40,500,000,000 pesetas, (Sept. 1955) 44,800,000,000 
pesetas. Deposit money: (Dec. 1954) 64,400,000,000 pesetas, (Dec. 1955) 
71,300,000,000 pesetas. Gold reserves: (June 1954) U.S. $113,000,000, 
(June 1955) U.S. $122,000,000. 

Foreign Trade.—(1955) Imports 1,918,519,000 pesetas (gold); exports 
1,374,953,000 pesetas (gold). Main sources of imports (1955): U.S. and 
Canada 19%; sterling area 15%; continental E.P.U. (European Payments 
union countries) 41%. Main destinations of exports: sterling area 20%; 
Germany 19%; U.S and Canada 12%; continental E.P.U. 44%. Chief ex- 
ports: oranges 15%; wine 5%; iron ore 8%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1954) 120,763.6 km., of which 
73,475.8 km. national roads. Motor vehicles in use (1954): passenger 
116,511; commercial 99,404. Railways 17,307 km., of which about 13,090 
km. state lines. Rail traffic (state only): passenger-km. (1954) 7,879,000; 
freight, ton-km. (1955) 7,632,000. Shipping: merchant vessels of 100 
gross tons and over (July 1955) 1,225; total tonnage, 1,383,239. Air 
transport (1955): passenger-km. 403,116,000; freight, ton-km. (1954) 
2,292,000. Telephones (Jan. 1955) 996,525. Licensed radio sets (1954) 
1,622,000. 

Agriculture—Production (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses): 
wheat 3,922,000 (4,798,000); barley 1,729,000 (2,205,000); oats 503,000 
(526,000); rye 491,000 (526,000); maize 610,000 (751,000); potatoes 
4,300,000 (3,535,000); rice 399,000 (401,000); chick-peas 146,000 (122,- 
000); lentils 28,000 (21,000); broad beans 90,000 (111,000); diy beans 
92,000 (96,000); cotton, lint 36,000 (22,000); cottonseed 73,000 (45,- 
000); oranges 1,560,000 (1,305,000); beet sugar, raw 300,000; Olive oil 
284,000; wool 26,000; wine 16,120,000 hl. Miscellaneous production 


(metric tons, 1954; 1953 in parentheses): onions 504,000 (556,000) ;, 


lemons 48,000 (49,000); bananas 214,000 (205,000); tobacco 30,000 
(31,700); sweet potatoes and yams 126,000 (148,000); peanuts 12,000 
(11,000). Livestock (animals over one year old, Sept. 1954): cattle 4,- 
500,000; sheep 20,000,000; pigs 5,000,000; horses 600,000;mules 1,200,- 
000; asses 800,000; chickens (Sept. 1953) 26,623,000; goats (1950) 
4,135,000. Fish landings (1954) 577,600 metric tons. 

Industry.—F uel and power (1955): coal 12,396,000 metric tons; lignite 
1,824,000 metric tons; electricity 12,432,000,000 kw.hr.; manufactured 
gas 316,800,000 cu.m. Production (metric tons, 1955): iron ore (50% 
metal content) 3,888,000; pig iron 987,600; crude steel (excluding cast- 
ings) 1,212,000; zinc (smelter) 23,760; copper, blister, 5,760; lead (re- 
fined) 61,200; cement 3,756,000; cotton yarn 53,040; wool yarn 15,360: 
rayon filament yarn 14,280; rayon staple fibre 32,160; potash, K,O content 
(1954), 184,000. Ore production (metal content, 1954): lead 55,700; 
manganese 12,800; antimony 471; tin concentrates 664; tungsten 1,319; 
pyrites 1,914,000. Index of production (Sept. 1955; 1953=100) I10. 

ENCYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—lIberian Peninsula (1948); Peo- 
ple of Spain (1955); Spain (1955). 


Spanish-American Literature: see Latin-American Lir- 
ERATURE, 


Spanish Colonial Empire, gered tne Spans nose 

* grouped the Spanish posses- 
sions in Africa. Their total area is approximately 134,477 Ssq.ml. 
and the total population (1950 census) 1,402,004. Areas, popu- 
lations, capital towns, and governors of the territories are given 
in the table. 

History.—The year witnessed the end of Spanish rule in that 
region of northern Morocco of which the protectorate had been 
assigned to Spain under the Madrid treaty of Nov. 27, Igt2. 
Nationalist agitation in Morocco had culminated in the recogni- 
tion by France of Morocco as an independent sovereign state 
Spain, whose policy it had been to promote the participation in 
its zone of Moroccan elements in the administration with a view 
to eventual self-government, had no option but to follow the 
French lead. 

In April the sultan of Morocco, Mohammed V ben Yusuf, paid 
a state visit to Madrid, and on April 7 an agreement was con- 
cluded between the two countries by which the Northern and 
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including Fernando Po 


Fernando Po 
and four small islands 


pop. (1950 census) 11,098 


) | Southern zones of Spanish Morocco were formally incorporated 
in the new Moroccan state. Spain was to maintain military forces 
there during the transitional period of the transfer of powers 
from the Spanish to the Moroccan administration and to render 
assistance in matters of foreign affairs and defense. In return 
_ Morocco undertook to guarantee the rights and liberties of all 
| Spaniards residing in the zone, including those in state employ- 
ment. Alhucemas, Chafarinas, Pefién de Vélez and the ports of 
_ Melilla and Ceuta, though located on the coast of the zone, 
having long been Spanish territory and administratively part of 
metropolitan Spain, were not included in the transfer arrange- 
ments. To settle these details negotiations between Spanish and 
Moroccan representatives began in May. 

Among the specific problems to be dealt with were the Spanish 
assets in the zone (tentatively estimated at between 7,000,000,- 
000 and 10,000,000,000 pesetas) and that of the future of the 
Rif iron mines. Little information became available as to condi- 
tions in the zone after the initial stages of the transfer, but there 
were definite indications that, as the year wore on, public order 
had seriously deteriorated. There were also signs of tension in 
Spanish-Moroccan relations. In October the Spanish ambassador 
| in Rabat addressed a protest to the Moroccan government per- 

taining to an incident involving the Spanish military authorities 
and the Moroccan governor of Larache. The protest was also 
against a speech delivered by Abdeljalek Torrés, former leader 
of the Spanish-sponsored Reformist party in the Spanish zone 
| who was subsequently appointed Moroccan ambassador to Spain. 
| The speech in which he made references to Morocco’s achieve- 
| ment of independence and “victory over imperialism” was con- 
|: sidered offensive to Spain. 

| The central government’s expenditure on Spanish possessions 
| in Africa for 1956 was budgeted at 1,202,490,000 pesetas, an 
ji increase of 102,890,000 pesetas over 1955. (AL. Wa.) 

Finance.—Spanish Morocco, budget (1954 est.): balanced at 470,200,000 
pesetas, of which receipts from zone 220,200,000 pesetas. Spanish Guinea, 
|i budget (1953): balanced at 73,936,000 pesetas. Expenditure of central 
‘| government on African territories (1955 est.) 1,099,600,000 pesetas. 
| Foreign Trade.—Spanish Morocco (1954): imports 915,800,000 pesetas; 
Ke exports 622,200,000 pesetas. Spanish Guinea (1953): exports 617,303,300 
 pesetas (of which 513,932,400 pesetas to Spain): imports 317,315,300 
‘ji pesetas (of which 282,159,200 pesetas from Spain). Spanish West Africa 
|| (1952): exports 38,702,750 pesetas; imports 34,041,980 pesetas. ; 5 
ye craii  tides (evsduainabotclephoncs 
\, aa SS eee Spanish Guinea 604; Spanish North 
‘k and West Africa 4,480. 


: . . Translations and discussions with 
| Spanish Literature. foreigners at congresses effected lit- 
tle change during 1956 in the Spaniard’s concentration on his 
national setting. Within this setting, powerful shibboleths in- 
“creased the broad obscuration of social, moral and religious sub- 
‘\\jects and liberated expression in the novel, which was generally 
\\ limited to the description of the lower forms of society to which 
national standards of conduct or responsibility do not apply. This 
‘\ffiction portrayed life which was individual, dramatic, often 


| 6 


‘|ccoarse-grained and brutal, selfish and suspended wholly in con- 
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age ata temporary time. Any resem- 
i Country (sq.mi.) (1950 census) Capital Status Governor blances to conditions or per- 
Spanish Morocco 2 . 
Northern zone... . . © 7,589 = ‘1,010,117 Tetuén pop. Protectorate i Basse ea Lieut. Gen. Rafael Sons which could be a subject 
incl. 84,716 arcia Valifio y Marcén 
oie Caer (1950 census) 80,732 F Khalifa (viceroy): of reform or revolt were 
thern zone... ee ley Hassan H 7 i inci t 
| a ee 12,693 5,878 Cabo Juby Protectorate vley Frassan Hassan ben el-Mehdi purely coincidental. The es- 
| Chafarinas and Pefén sential immobility of this fi 
z S C- 
| C ONICY AR oe aes 82 141,302 _— Administered as — : : 1 
| part of Spain tion was masked by multiple 
| Spanish West Africa pr i 
Uni fomiery The eee 579 38,295 Sidi Ifni Colony = sound and colour effects, bril- 
io Olea ea kets i i i i 
e Or 71,043 1,304 Fase errs pop. Colony ae liantly “popular” dialogue, 
Saguia el Hamra. . 31,660 6,445 = = = impressionistic though  de- 
Spanish Guinea . 2... 10,831 198,663 Santa Isabel, on Colony -- tailed delineation and evoca- 


tion of “place,” and a restless 
episodic succession of inci- 
dents and persons, presented rather truculently. 

Abundant short stories, many of high quality, occasionally 
achieved greater intensity. Comic writing and books for children 
were popular and more numerous than hitherto. Vicente Aleix- 
andre again (Academy lecture, January) emphasized the triple 
preoccupation of contemporary poets with their own times, with 
the anguish and hopes of religion and with their country. There 
were signs in religious verse of a simple, more virile and personal 
expression, which, in unexceptional forms, included a few notes 
of hope and of gratitude for friendship, memories and natural 
settings, among many more of unforced despair and isolation. 
The sense of communication with patria and paisanos had ob- 
viously deepened, though the future was still unseen. 

Two centenaries were widely celebrated, those of St. Ignatius 
of Loyola and of Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo. In October it 
was announced that Juan Ramén Jiménez (q.v.) had been 
awarded the 1956 Nobel prize for literature. Two prominent lit- 
erary journals, /ndice de Artes y Letras and Insula, were sup- 
pressed. An informative survey of the work of 1955 appeared in 
Sainz de Robles’ Panorama Literario (1955). Notable works pub- 
lished included (1956 unless otherwise stated) : 

Poetry.—J. de Bengoechea, Hombre en forma de elegia (win- 
ner of the Premio Adonais, 1955); C. Riba, Obra poética (with 
Castilian versions) ; R. Montesinos, Pais de la esperanza (1955); 
R. Millan (ed.), Antologia de poesia espanola 1954-55 (1955); 
Gerardo Diego, Amazona (1955); J. Garcia Nieto, La Red; 
R. Santos Torroella, El hombre antiguo. 

Prose Fiction.—C. J. Cela, Judios, moros y cristianos; J. A. 
de Zunzunegui, El hijo hecho a contrata; A. Prieto, Tres pisadas 
de hombre (winner of the Premio Planeta, 1955); R. Sanchez 
Ferlosio, El Jarama (winner of the Premio Nadal, 1955); 
M. Delibes, Diario de un cazador; M. Halcon, Los Duenas. 

Essay.—P. Lain Entralgo, Espana como problema. 

Scholarship.—G. Torrente Ballester, Panorama de la literatura 
espanola contempordnea; M. Fernandez Almagro, Historia po- 
litica de la Espana contempordnea; P. J. Juambelz, Bibliografia 
sobre S. Ignacio de Loyola 1700-1950. (REBSBS) 


Speed Records: see Air Races AND REcorpS; AUTOMOBILE 
Racinc; Aviation, Mrrirary; Horse Racine; Moror-Boat 
RacING; TRACK AND FIELD Sports; YACHTING. 


. United States consumption of and trade in spices in 
Spices. 1956 appeared to be more nearly stabilized than in 
any year since World War II. For most major types, supplies 
were fully equal to demand, and prices eased. Spices, classed as 
complementary imports, amounted to 79,330,000 Ib. valued at 
$30,174,000 in 1955-56; imports for the previous year were 84,- 
352,000 lb. valued at $34,830,000. 

Total available world supplies of pepper in 1956 were estl- 
mated at 68,152 tons including carry-over stocks, as compared 
with 61,393 tons in the previous year. The Indian 1955-56 crop 
was 24,000 tons as compared with 19,000 tons in 1954-55. The 
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Lampong, Indon., crop increased to 6,500 tons from 5,000 tons 
in 1955. World consumption of pepper in 1955 was about 46,365 
tons against 50,776 tons in 1954, but U.S. consumption increased 
to 15,500 tons, from 14,000 tons in 1954. U.S. imports were 14,- 
550 tons of black pepper and 1,225 tons of white pepper in 1955, 
a total of 15,775 tons against 16,937 tons in 1954. India, having 
abolished the export duty late in 1955, supplied about one-half, 
with the remainder rather evenly divided between Sarawak and 
Lampong, with small amounts from Ceylon. Prices drifted lower, 
to a level of about 10% as high as the post-World War II peak, 
when something near $3.00 per pound was obtained. 

A pepper futures market was activated in Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam, Neth., after a 16-yr. suspension. An Indian commis- 
sion recommended that a futures market for pepper should be 
established at Cochin (India). The government of India spon- 
sored a Pepper Export Promotion council, which included within 
its scope production, crop estimation, export promotion, trade 
terms and standardization of quality. Simpler methods of propa- 
gating the pepper plant appeared to be successful and aided in the 
establishment of plantings in Puerto Rico. 

The price of vanilla beans continued to decline during the 
early part of 1956 but reacted violently to the report of hurri- 
cane damage in Madagascar. Vanillin declined about 7% in price 
under competitive pressure. 

The nutmeg industry in Grenada, Wind. Is., severely damaged 
by a hurricane in Sept. 1955, was reported as needing a long 
period of recuperation. 

The more important flavouring essential oils presented no 
major shortages nor any major price changes during 1956. Those 
of the citrus group were generally abundant and declined some- 
what in price. Oil of lemongrass strengthened in price. The mint 
oil group presented diverse trends. Peppermint was well below 
the. previcus year in price, whereas spearmint advanced. Indi- 
cated domestic production was 2,230,000 lb. of peppermint oil 
and 757,000 lb. of spearmint oil, as compared with 1,945,000 |b. 
and 593,000 lb. respectively in 1955. Increased quantities of 
anise oil were available at rather high prices. Cassia oil continued 
scarce and clove oil eased in price. GI AIKSERS) 


Spirits: see Liquors, ALCOHOLIC. 

Spitsbergen: see Norway. 

Sports and Games: see ANGLING; ARCHERY; AUTOMOBILE 
Ractnc; BADMINTON; BASEBALL; BASKETBALL; BILLIARD6; BoB- 


SLEDDING; BOWLING; BoxING; CHESS; CONTRACT BRIDGE; 
CurRLING; CycLinc; FENCING; FooTBALL; GLIDING; GOLF; 
Gymnastics; HANDBALL; Hockey, Fie~tp; Hockey, Ice; 


Hors—E Racinc; Ice Sxatinc; Lacrosse; Lawn BOowLinc; 
MotTor-Boat Racinc; Olympic Games; Poto; RowI!ne; 
SHOOTING; SKIING; SOCCER; SOFTBALL; SQUASH RACQUETS; 
SWIMMING; TABLE TENNIS; TENNIS; TRACK AND FIELD 
SPORTS; WRESTLING; YACHTING. 


G. Diehl Mateer, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
Squash Racquets. Pa., regained the United States ae 
racquets singles championship at the Hartford (Conn.) Golf club 
on Feb. 13, 1956, when he defeated the defending titleholder, 
Henri Salaun of Boston, Mass., 15-9, 15-10, 15-10, in the final 
round of the 1956 tournament. The New York city team swept 
to its second straight intercity team title, winning all three of 
its matches by 5—o. Carl Badger and James Ethridge, III, of the 
Field club of Greenwich, Conn., triumphed in the national dou- 
bles competition conducted at the Racquet and Tennis club in 
New York city in March. Badger and Ethridge subdued Richard 
Remsen of the University club in New York city and John Rus- 
sell, III, of the Sea Bright Squash Racquets club, 15-7, 17-15, 
15-13, in the title round. 


SPIRITS—STEVENSON 


Mateer added to his stature as the leading U.S. amateur by 
annexing the Harry Cowles invitation tourney. In the final of 
the tenth annual event at the Harvard club in New York city, 
Mateer defeated Calvin MacCracken of the Englewood (N.J.) 
Field club, 15-11, 15-8, 18-16. 

Al Chassard of the Saucon Valley club of Bethlehem, Pa., won 
national professional honours by defeating Al Molloy of the 
Buffalo (N.Y.) Squash and Tennis club at the New York Athletic 
club on Jan. 22. The score of the bitterly fought final was 10-15, 
15-0, IO-I5, 15-13, 15-13, 15-13, 15-13. The 1955 title winner, 
Hashim Khan of Pakistan, did not defend his championship. 
Badger and Ethridge regained the Lockett cup when they con- 
quered Russell and Remsen in the final of the annual doubles 
tourney at the University club. The score was 15-18, 15-10, 15— 
II, I5-I2. 

Mrs. Pepper Constable of Princeton, N.J., won the United 
States women’s singles laurels in a five-game final with Mrs. 
Charles Wetzel of Philadelphia. The score was 10-15, 11-15, 
17-16, 15-8, 15-10. The team of Mrs. John Carrott, Greenwich, 
and Hilda Smith-Peterson, Boston, defeated Mrs. Garth Kauff- 
man, Greenwich, and Mrs. J. Newton Hunsberger, Philadelphia, 
I5-10, 15-11, 18-16, in the invitation doubles final. 

Ben Heckscher, Harvard, won national intercollegiate laurels 
by halting Juan Hermosilla, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 18-13, 15-9, 15-10. Harvard, unbeaten in ten dual 
matches for the season, was team champion with 14 points, Navy 
being next with 13. Steve T. Vehslage of Haverford Prep, Phila- 
delphia, won both national junior and interscholastic honours. 

The U.S. beat Canada, 11-4, in the annual international com- 
petition for the Lapham trophy at the Agawam Hunt club, East 
Providence, R.I. In England, Hashim Khan set a record by win- 
ning the British open crown for the sixth consecutive year when 
he defeated a cousin, Roshan Khan, 9-4, 9-2, 5-9, 9-5. Roshan 
Khan took the Canadian open by downing: Mateer, 9-15, 15-8, 
18-15, 15-3. (Tf: Vay 


Stamp Collecting: sce PHILaTELy. 

Stars: see AsTRONOMY. 

State, U.S. Department of: see GoverNMENT DeEpart- 
MENTS AND Bureaus, U.S. 

State Fairs: sce Farrs AND ExHIBITIONS; SHOWS. 

State Guard: see NATIONAL Guarn. 

Steel: sce [Ron AND STEEL. 

Stellar System: see Astronomy. 

Stereophotography: sce PHorocrapny. 


Stevenson, Adlai EWING 522° vec Bomar Le knee 

: figure, was born at Los Ange- 
les, Calif., on Feb. 5. He was graduated from Princeton university 
in 1922, subsequently earning his law degree at Harvard and 
Northwestern (Evanston, Ill.) universities. After serving abroad 
as a newspaper correspondent, he became a federal official, prin- 
cipally with the agriculture, state and navy departments. He was 
governor of Illinois from 1949 to 1953, and was the Democratic 
nominee for president in 1952. Carrying only nine states, he was 
defeated on Nov. 4 by Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Despite his 1952 defeat, Stevenson was renominated for the 
presidency in 1956. He conducted a mure energetic campaign 
than in 1952, travelling more extensively and adopting a less 
lofty oratorical style. He offered the voters a social and economic 
program for what he called a “New America,” which consisted 
largely of an expansion of the Franklin D. Roosevelt-Harry S. 
Truman reforms. On the domestic side, he assailed the Eisen- 
hower administration as too favourable to “big business” and 
forgetful of the “little people.” 

Stevenson criticized especially the administration’s conduct 


‘ 
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ADLAI E. STEVENSON smiling in front of an equally jubilant campaign poster 
when announcing at a press conference that his chief opponent for the Demo- 
cratic party presidential nomination, Estes Kefauver, had withdrawn and had 
urged his supporters to switch to Stevenson 


of foreign affairs, charging that Eisenhower had not shown cou- 
rageous leadership in this field and that the president’s policies 
had cost the U.S. prestige and friends throughout the world. He 
called for an end to the draft and to hydrogen-bomb tests, pro- 
vided that their termination did not jeopardize national security. 

But foreign developments in the last few weeks of the cam- 
paign operated against him. The Soviet premier, N. A. Bulganin, 
endorsed Stevenson’s plan for terminating hydrogen-bomb tests, 
and the brutal Soviet suppression of the revolts in Poland and 
Hungary, as well as the Anglo-French-Israeli invasion of Egypt, 
stirred thoughts and fears of a World War III. U.S. voters ap- 
parently felt that the troublous times required in the White 
House a more experienced man than Stevenson, and especially a 
military leader. Stevenson himself blamed the extent of his loss 
on the “foreign crisis.” 

On Nov. 6 Stevenson carried only seven southern and border 
states for an electoral total of 73, or 16 less than in 1952, against 
Eisenhower’s 457. Six southern and border states fell into the 
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party, politicians believed that his two unsuccessful attempts had 
eliminated him as a future presidential candidate. 
(See also Execrions, U.S.; Potrricat Parties, U.S.) 
(65s ame) 


Stocks and Bonds U.S. Stocks.—The 1956 bull market 

* was characterized by a much higher 
degree of uncertainty about the future course of stock prices than 
at any time since 1953. Based in large degree upon monetary fac- 
tors, particularly in the second half of the year, there was a 
growing bearishness on the part of investment analysts and the 
public. A strong sentiment developed about midyear that the 
market had reached the end of its record three-year climb. 
Measured by Standard and Poor’s composite index of go stocks. 
as shown in Table I, U.S. common stock prices rose to a peak in 
April at a level 27% above the corresponding month in 1955. 
During May and June the composite index fell off, but the high- 
est level in many years was achieved in July 1956. Toward the 
end of the summer, however, the market declined uncertainly 
with relatively little response to the presidential election of 
November. At the July peak the industrial average had attained 
a level of 520.7 which represented a gain of 11.4% over the 
January level. While railroads registered a gain of 4.5%, the 
public utilities group of stocks climbed to its highest point 
in Aug. 1956, almost 6% above the level at the beginning of the 
year. 

The average yield on common stocks fluctuated within a narrow 
range about 4% during the greater part of 1956. While a small 
spread remained between stock and bond yields, investors in the 
autumn of 1956 were able to obtain better yields on many high- 
grade corporate bonds than they could from securities in the 
industrial averages. By way of highlighting the relatively low 
yield basis to which stocks had fallen it was noteworthy that 
at one point during October g1-day treasury bills drew an inter- 
est rate of 3.024%, the highest short-term borrowing cost since 
banks were closed during the “holiday” of March 1933. 

The total number of shares traded on all registered exchanges 
in the U.S. as reported by the Securities and Exchange commis- 
sion was 625,221,000 during the first six months of 1956. This 
represented a decline of almost 15% from the aggregate trading 
volume established during the first half of 1955. Expressed in 
terms of market values, the trading in the first half of 1956 
amounted to $18,601,000,000, a decrease of approximately 9% as 
compared with the $20,415,000,000 worth of shares sold during 
the last six months of 1955. 

The slackening in trading volume on the New York Stock ex- 
change which prevailed during 1956 was not as pronounced as the 
decline in the aggregate for all registered exchanges. While 
average monthly sales were down about 4% from the 1955 pace, 
the 68,400,000 figure remained near the highest level in several 
decades. 

U.S. Bonds.—United States government long-term bond 
prices, according to Table II, underwent a substantial decline 
from the levels which prevailed during 1954 and early 1955. Dur- 
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Table Il.—U.S. Government Long-Term Bond Prices and Yields 
(Average price in dollars per $100 bond) 
A Yield Average Yield 
Month 19551956 1955 1956 Month 1955 1956 1955.4 1956 
Jonas «04:4 O16 2:65 2.87 July. . « 101.6 100.4 2.87 2.97 
Fae, Os 6 102s 27 2.61 Augie. O10 98.2 2.91 3.15 
March . . 103.7. 101.3 2.70 2.90 Sept. 101.5 97.6 2.88 3.21 
April. . . 102.8 99.4 2.77 3.05 Oye & 5 WR ahd5c Z:82) Misses 
May 103.0 100.7 2.76 2.94 Novis one) ONS s sori 2.84 cac 
June 1028 S10 lede 2-770 2.20 Dec. TOMA) Peereate« 2: BS a cate 


Table IIl.—U.S. Corporate Bond Prices and Yields 
(Composite bonds Al+; average price in dollars per $100 bond) 


Average Yield Average Yield 

Month 1955 1956 1955 1956 Month 1955 1956 1955 1956 
Jan. « « 116.7 113.3 2.896 3.104 July.. . 114.3 110.2 3.039 3.297 
Feb. . % 115.7. 113.9 2.954 3.066 Aug... . 113.3 108.4 3.105 3.418 
March . ile! “hikwh wicran <MPe Stitee oe Uc) MICH EUR ces 
April. . MiSe26 Wile = 2.983) 3.204 Oct... iL Grom tarereisrs SLOSS e eleisicie 
May .. 114.7 110.6 3.018 3.274 Nov... - 113.7 ..... ZO7IM Kisesic 
June. 145) 11025. 31030) 35279 (Dec = = N24 es S161, cence 

Source: Standard and Poor's Trade and Securities Statistics, Current Statistics. 


ing the first nine months of 1956 the average long-term bond 
price was 100.3 as contrasted with 102.7 for the corresponding 
period in 1955 and 106.1 for 1954. By Sept. 1956 the price of 
long-term government bonds had dropped to 97.6, the lowest 
point in several years. Corporate bonds with Ar-+ ratings, as 
shown in Table III, responded to the credit tightening phase of 
federal reserve board policy in the same manner as did govern- 
ment securities. The average price for the first three quarters 
of 1956 was 110.7, as compared with 114.7 in 1955 and 117.1 in 
1954. 

Bond yields, as indicated in Tables II and III, rose substan- 
tially during the first nine months of 1956 in line with the 
trend toward higher interest rates throughout the economy. The 
levels attained in Sept. 1956 of 3.592 for high-grade corporates 
and 3.21 for long-term government issues were the highest since 
1953. 

The market value of bond sales, exclusive of United States 
government bonds, on all registered exchanges in the United 
States during the first half of 1956 amounted to $631,365,000. 
While this figure represented a substantial increase over the 
$567.256,000 sales volume for the corresponding period in 1955, 
it was slightly less than the amount sold during the last six 
months of 1955. 

According to the U.S. department of commerce, the market 
value of all bond issues listed on the New York Stock exchange at 
the end of June 1956 was $104,289,000,000, which was almost 
identical with the $104,282,000,000 value reported a year earlier. 
Domestic issues accounted for more than 99% of the total. 

Market Conditions.—The most significant set of develop- 
ments affecting the market in 1956 related to changes in the level 
of interest rates. During April and August, the board of governors 
of the federal reserve system approved increases to 3% in order 
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INDUSTRIAL STOCK TRADING on the New York Stock exchange: yearly range 
of prices and number of shares sold 


to bring rediscount rates into line with open market rates. The 
prime rate of commercial banks rose above 4% during Sept. 1956. 
Brokers were charging 54% and more on debit balances, a rate 
substantially higher than the average stock yield, so that in- 
comewise it had become unprofitable to carry stock on margin. 
In the face of a strong demand for funds by all classes of bor- 
rowers and a rise in the cost-of-living index, the restraints on 
credit imposed by the federal reserve board pushed interest rates 
upward with a moderately depressive effect on bond prices and 
current stock yields. ’ 

Corporate profits during 1956 failed to Sustain the year-by- 
year gains which had characterized corporate earnings since 
1952, but the dividend pattern was such that the year’s payment 
rate was the greatest in history. Corporations listed on the New 
York Stock exchange boosted their cash dividends during the 
first three quarters of the year by more than 17% above the 
corresponding 1955 period. Of the 1.079 common stocks listed 
in Sept. 1956, 961, or 89%, paid one or more cash dividends in 
the first nine months. Increased payments were made by 573 of 
the common stocks with 321 paying the same amount in both 
periods and 67 paying less in 1956 than in 1955. 

New York Stock Exchange.—Investment clubs, a new phe- 
nomenon in the market, showed ai enormous rate of growth in 
1956. Before 1951 there were fewer than 400 investment clubs in 
existence. By the end of 1956 the National Association of In- 
vestment Clubs estimated that there were more than 10,000 
groups of investors banded together. for the purpose of system- 
atically investing small sums of money in carefully selected 
securities, in accordance with the requirements of the “dollar- 
averaging” principle. A New York Stock exchange study of trad- 
ing on June8 and 15, 1956, showed that investment clubs 
accounted for 92,000 shares or 5.6% of the total volume. 

The Monthly Investment plan, which was inaugurated in Jan. 
1954 by members of the New York Stock exchange to give more 
people a way to invest out of income on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
showed continuing growth during 1956. More than 50,000 such 
plans were in effect by the end of the year, and it was note- 
worthy that investors tended to be conservative in their selection 
of securities, with more than 80% of the plans providing for 
automatic reinvestment of dividends. 

The New York Stock exchange midyear report showed an in- 
crease in gross income from the 1955 level of $7,935,333 to 
$8,478,133, but net income declined by about $100,000 under the 


HENRY FORD AND KEITH FUNSTON, president of the New York Stock ex- 
change, standing on the littered floor of the trading area after Ford Motor 
company stocks were placed on the market for the first time in 1956 


preceding year. Lower trading volume in the first six months re- 
fsulted in lessened income from direct charges to members and 
nember firms. Listing fees, however, showed a gain during the 
ksix months. This reflected the new listing of 11 companies, in- 
Peluding the Ford Motor Co., and approval of 354 applications for 
\Jisting of additional shares, including the mammoth three-for-one 
stock split of Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 

Expenses rose as the exchange increased wages and salaries and 
hudded new employees. Advertising expenses during the first six 
nonths rose $247,244 as the exchange stepped up its program to 
hnromote wider stock ownership throughout the country. 

(See also SECURITIES AND ExCHANGE Commission.) (I. PR.) 


‘Stomach and Intestines, Diseases of the. 


| Bee Prolotiged contact of the lining of the oesophagus 
hwith acid from the stomach or alkaline contents from the intes- 
|tine caused inflammation of the oesophagus (oesophagitis). The 
most important factor was repeated vomiting, as in persons with 
|poesophageal hernia or intestinal obstruction, during pregnancy 
jand after operations. Symptoms included a burning sensation or 
poain in the upper abdomen and beneath the breastbone and 
ifzaseous distress relieved by belching; difficulty in swallowing 
|Jresulted from spasm or scar tissue narrowing of the oesophagus. 
Treatment included medicines to reduce the acid and to counter- 
‘Jact the inflammation, elevating the head of the bed to decrease 
the regurgitation of irritating fluid, and mechanical stretching 
57 narrowed areas of the oesophagus. Prevention was most im- 
portant ; correcting the causes of vomiting and avoiding unneces- 
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sary operations on the lower part of the oesophagus or the upper 
portion of the stomach. 

Difficulty in swallowing (dysphagia) necessitated careful ex- 
amination of the throat and larynx, direct inspection of the 
oesophagus and special X-ray techniques to determine the cause. 
In addition to inflammatory and motility disorders, dysphagia 
resulted also from emotional disturbances, causing pronounced 
spasm of the muscle layers of the oesophagus. 

Stomach.—The importance of hydrochloric acid in the 
stomach as a vital factor in the development of peptic ulcer is 
no longer questioned. While the high acidity in duodenal ulcer 
has been considered nervous in origin, acid production in stomach 
(gastric) ulcer was attributed to a hormone, Prolonged, exces- 
sive stimulation of the lower end of the stomach (antrum), as 
in patients with narrowing of the stomach outlet, liberated in- 
creased quantities of gastrin. Removal of the antrum experi- 
mentally reduced the amount of acid. The operation of vagotomy 
and hemigastrectomy for peptic ulcer was based upon this con- 
cept. Other endocrine influences, including the adrenal glands, 
also have been implicated in the excessive secretion of hydro- 
chloric acid in duodenal ulcer. There appeared to be a higher 
incidence of blood group O in patients with duodenal ulcer. 
whereas in gastric ulcer the distribution of blood groups was 
normal. The incidence of ulcer was increased in patients with 
diminished ventilation of the lungs and retention of carbon 
dioxide in the blood (pulmonary emphysema). These intriguing 
observations stimulated further interest in the factors predis- 
posing to peptic ulcer. 

The objectives of ulcer therapy—relief of pain, healing of 
the active ulcer and prevention of recurrences and complica- 
tions—necessitated a carefully supervised medical program, em- 
phasizing adequate diet, efficient control of stomach acidity and 
the identification and management of physical and nervous 
stresses; co-operation of the patient was important. Newer drugs 
to lessen stomach acidity excelled earlier preparations, but the 
effective dose varied greatly and often was much higher than 
original estimates indicated. These medicines appeared to be 
most useful when administered for long periods in adequate 
amounts as determined for each individual. Several new com- 
pounds lowered acidity for long periods, suggesting their use in 
controlling acid production during the night, when the ulcer pro- 
gram could not be maintained. The hazard of haemorrhage from 
ulcer increased with age, but a previous haemorrhage did not 
necessarily intensify the risk; the excessive use of salicylates 
not infrequently precipitated bleeding. In treatment of this 
complication, co-operative care by a “keen physician and some- 
what reluctant surgeon” was most important. Medical manage- 
ment, including adequate replacement of blood, was effective in 
most instances. For patients requiring surgery, various proce- 
dures were available, including direct operative closure of the 
bleeding area. The undesirable consequences of extensive gastric 
surgery remained a major concern. Problems, in addition to the 
“dumping” syndrome, included poor nutrition and obstruction 
of the intestinal loop joined to the stomach. However, surgery 
remained highly effective in those persons requiring operation. 

Statistical evidence re-emphasized the increasing incidence of 
stomach cancer with advancing age and the greater suscepti- 
bility of males than females. Diagnosis remained a challenging 
problem because of the long asymptomatic interval. Examination 
of “susceptible” persons, careful appraisal of all gastric ulcers, 
and improved techniques, including gastric biopsy and the study 
of cells from stomach washes (cytology), were the most useful 
methods of diagnosis. Cytology also was helpful in the recogni- 
tion of other tumours of the stomach and intestine (lymphomas), 
for which more effective therapeutic methods were available. 

Intestines.—Defective absorption of fat and other nutrient 
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materials from the small bowel resulted in excessive loss of fat 
from the body, diarrhoea with large, greasy bowel movements 
(steatorrhoea), abdominal distress, severe weight loss and vari- 
ous biochemical disturbances. The numerous causes of this dis- 
order included inflammation of the small intestine, rapid passage 
of food through the bowel following stomach operations, pan- 
creatic deficiency, a possible bowel infection and unusual sensi- 
tivity to the gluten in wheat, as postulated for the disease sprue. 
Treatment included decreased fat intake, elimination of gluten 
from the diet, sulfa drugs and antibiotics, occasionally pancre- 
atic extract, and the administration of iron, calcium, vitamins 
and folic acid to correct nutritional deficiencies. Corticotrophin, 
cortisone or prednisone often improved intestinal absorption 
and, together with a gluten-free diet, facilitated better control 
of this disorder. Intestinal infections with Salmonella bacteria, 
often resistant to sulfonamides and antibiotics, responded to 
large amounts of crystalline penicillin injected intravenously; 
but this treatment did not eliminate the carrier state in children. 

In addition to the excessive use of laxatives and dietary irri- 
tants, nervous tension was an important cause of the irritable 
colon, producing spasm and irritability of the large bowel. The 
principal symptoms were abdominal discomfort, flatulence and 
constipation or diarrhoea. The term “irritable colon” was pref- 
erable to “colitis,” for there was no inflammation or ulceration. 
Treatment included the avoidance of irritating foods, adequate 
rest, relief of tension and inteliigent management of the emotional 
difficulties present. 

Ulcerative colitis, characterized by severe inflammation and 
ulceration of the large bowel and by numerous complications, 
continued to present a more serious problem. Despite extensive 
study in many countries, the cause remained obscure and treat- 
ment consequently difficult. In some cases, fat absorption was 
reduced; in a few patients, anaemia developed as a result of 
immunological processes destroying blood cells. In pregnant 
colitis patients the first trimester was the most trying period; 
the illness was less troublesome later in pregnancy. Interest in 
the operative treatment of ulcerative colitis increased as the 
response to medical treatment was not sustained and as surgical 
techniques improved. However, the procedure of total colectomy 
and ileostomy not infrequently was followed by complications 
such as obstruction, prolapse, haemorrhage and skin irritation. 

Diverticula, small pouches projecting from the bowel wall, 
are common and usually do not cause symptoms. Inflammation 
of these diverticula produced diverticulitis involving especially 
the left (descending) colon. In the acute stage, treatment with 
limited intake of food, fluids intravenously and antibiotics was 
highly successful. In occasional patients not responding to such 
management, an opening in the bowel (colostomy) was neces- 
sary. In patients with recurrent bouts of acute diverticulitis 
despite medical treatment, the diseased segment of colon could 
be removed surgically and normal bowel continuity restored, 
eliminating the cause. 

Liver.—Chlorpromazine, a nonbarbiturate compound, pre- 
scribed in the treatment of emotional disturbances and in certain 
instances of nausea and vomiting, produced a characteristic type 
of liver injury, attributed to hypersensitivity; the incidence was 
1% or less, depending upon the dosage. The illness resembled 
obstruction of the larger bile ducts; jaundice usually appeared 
during the second or third week of treatment and cleared after 
several weeks. ACTH and cortisone reportedly were helpful in 
some cases. 

An unusual outbreak of hepatitis in Sweden was attributed to 
the eating of infected oysters; the incubation period ranged from 
21 to 32 days. The clinical course suggested influenza, but some 
patients developed severe abdominal pain suggestive of a surgical 
disease. 
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There was further evidence of the direct injurious action of 
alcohol upon the liver. Excessive alcohol, malnutrition and 
hepatitis caused fatty changes, inflammation, scarring and ana- 
tomic distortion of the liver (cirrhosis). 

In severe liver disease ammonia metabolism was abnormal, and 
excessive amounts of protein foods and nitrogen-containing medi- 
cines occasionally resulted in coma and large increases in blood 
ammonia. The disturbance was related in part to bacterial action 
within the colon; treatment with certain antibiotics and sulfa 
drugs appeared helpful. The management of liver disease con- 
tinued to emphasize rest, avoidance of excessive alcohol and 
other potentially damaging materials, adequate diet and vitamins; 
salt restriction was necessary to control the accummulation of 
fluid within the abdomen. 

Gall-Bladder.—Though removal of the gall-bladder (chole- 
cystectomy) was helpful in most patients with gallstones re- 
quiring this operation, results were not satisfactory in 10% to 
15% of patients. Three principal causes of the operative failures 
were (1) the presence of a disorder other than gallstones, un- 
recognized or improperly evaluated before operation; (2) incom- 
plete surgery, with residual stones or a portion of the gall-bladder 
and its duct remaining; and (3) injury to the common bile duct, 


the normal channel for the transfer of bile from the liver and_ | 


gall-bladder to the small intestine. The observations re-emmpha- 
sized the importance of careful study of each patient before 
operation. 

Pancreas.—Additional aids in the recognition of pancreatic 
disease included measurements of the fluid and enzyme response 
to secretin and the amount of chymotrypsin in the duodenal 
fluid. Pancreatitis, a serious disease, developed occasionally in 
patients with gallstones, after excessive intakes of alcohol and 
following operations upon the stomach and gall-bladder areas. 
The tissue destruction was attributed to the presence of a power- 
ful enzyme, collagenase, in the pancreatic: fluid. Treatment in- 
cluded medicines to decrease pancreatic secretion, correction of 
the blood volume deficit and the use of antibiotics. The presence 
of carcinoma of the pancreas occasionally was heralded by the 
development of thrombophlebitis. In cancer of the body and 
tail of the pancreas, visualization of the splenic and portal veins 
by the technique of percutaneous splenoportography demon- 
strated displacement of these vessels by a mass, facilitating the 
recognition of this difficult-to-diagnose cancer. An unusual 
tumour of the pancreas was found in a few patients with peptic 
ulcer secreting tremendous quantities of hydrochloric acid in 
the stomach, who had not responded consistently to medical 
treatment and who had developed recurrent ulcers after one or 
more operations. (See also SURGERY.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—J. M. Finlay and K. J. R. Wightman, “Modern Treat- 
ment of the Malabsorption Syndrome in Adults,” Ann. Int. Med., 45:191— 
206 Ones 1956); E. S. Gordon, ‘“‘The Treatment of Cirrhosis of the Liver,” 
A.M.A. Arch. Int. Med., 97:340-351 (March 1956); J. B. Kirsner and 
iWeale Palmer, “Certain Problems of the Medical Management of Peptic 
Ulcer,” Southern Med. J., 49:817-825 (Aug. 1956); H. W. Schmidt, 


“Regurgitant Esophageal Ulcer,” A.M.A. Arch. Int. Med. 96: ee 723 
(Dec. 1955). (J. B. Kr.) 


Strawberries: see Fruit. 


St k United States.—An increase occurred in the level of 
I eS. strike activity in 1955 over the previous year. The 


number of work stoppages rose by 25% (from 3,468 in 1954 to 


4,320 in 1955), the number of workers involved in work stop-_ | 


pages increased by 73% (from 1,530,000 in 1954 to 2,650,000 in 
1955) and the number of man-days idle grew by 25% (from 
22,600,000 in 1954 to 28,200,000 in 1955). On the other hand, 


the (unweighted) average duration of work stoppages, declined | 


from 22.5 days in 1954 to 18.5 days in 1955. The average dura- 
tion of strikes ending in 1955 was less than in any year since 


| 
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World War II, except 1951. During 1955, the number of man- 
days idle was only 0.26% of the estimated working time of all 
workers. Only in two postwar years was this percentage lower 
than in 1955. In 1954 this figure was 0.21% and in 1951 it was 
0.23%, while in 1953 it was 0.26%, the same as in 1955. 

The general rise in strike activity affected most industries. 
Work stoppages and man-days of idleness in the manufacturing 
industries increased by about 40%, while in the nonmanufactur- 
ing industries there were increases of about 8% in the number 
of work stoppages and 6% in the man-days of idleness over 1954. 
During 1955, 28,200,000 man-days of idleness occurred. The 
manufacturing sector accounted for two-thirds of this total, and 
six manufacturing industries accounted for 72% of the man-days 
idle in the manufacturing sector. These industries were: machin- 
ery (except electrical), 3,800,000 man-days idle; electrical ma- 
chinery, equipment and supplies, 3,300,000 man-days idle; 
transportation equipment, 1,900,000 man-days idle; fabricated 
metal products, 1,590,000 man-days idle; primary metal indus- 
tries, 1,570,000 man-days idle; and textile mill products, 1,400,- 
ooo man-days idle. 

As in other postwar years, wages and supplemental benefits 
were the most frequent issues in work stoppages in 1955. These 
issues accounted for half of the stoppages, two-thirds of the 
workers involved in stoppages and 63% of the man-days idle. 
Combined with questions of union organization, they were re- 
sponsible for another 7% of the stoppages, 5% of the workers 
involved and 16% of the man-days idle during 1955. Questions 
of union organization alone produced 12.5% of the stoppages, 
3.8% of the workers involved and 10.1% of the man-days idle. 
Disputes arising from other working conditions were respon- 
sible for 22.3% of the stoppages, 20.8% of the workers involved 
and 9.2% of the man-days idle. Finally, interunion or intraunion 
matters accounted for 6.9% of the stoppages, 2.5% of the 
workers involved and 1.0% of the man-days idle. The major 
strike issues were not reported in the remaining 1.4% of the 
work stoppages. 

Since the merger of the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations did not take place until 
Dec. 1955, the strikes involving their affiliates can be attributed 
to the appropriate federation throughout that year. Unions affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor were involved in 
slightly more than half of the work stoppages and accounted 
for 23% of the workers idle and a third of the idleness. About 
a fourth of these stoppages occurred in the construction industry. 
Affiliates of the Congress of Industrial Organizations took part 
in almost one-third of the year’s strikes, idled three-fifths of all 
workers and accounted for two-fifths of the idleness. A large 
proportion of the stoppages involving unaffiliated or independent 


Table |.—United States: Work Stoppages, Workers Involved 
and Man-Days Idle* 


Work Stoppages Workers involved Man-days idle during year 


Average lo Per 
- Num- duration Number % Number _ of esti- worker 
Year ber (calen- (000s) of total (000s) mated in- 
dar em- working volved 
days}) ployed Hef 
a 
workers 
Acton 4,750 99 3,470 12.2 38,000 0.47 11.0 
aoAe ius. 4,985 24.2 4,600 14.5 116,000 1.43 25.2 
W947. 2 co 3,693 25.6 2,170 6.5 34,600 Al 15.9 
WOAS. 2 « 3,419 21.8 1,960 5:5 34,100 AOZ 17.4 
URE ae Scns 3,606 22:5 3,030 9.0 50,500 59 16.7 
M950. « « « 4,843 19.2 2,410 6.9 38,800 A4 16.1 
PSs. 6 «6 4,737 17.4 2,220 D0) 22,900 .23 10.3 
YSZ «2 2s SUZ. 19.6 3,540 8.8 59,100 sO”, 16.7 
MOD Sis. elec 5,091 20.3 2,400 5.6 28,300 -26 11.8 
ey oe 3,468 PPS 1,530 KWA 22,600 2 14.7 
HOSS) «aus, 4,320 18.5 2,650 6.2 28,200 26 10.7 


*The number of stoppages and workers pertains to stoppages beginning in the year; 
average duration, to those ending in the year. Man-days of idleness include all stoppages 
in effect. tWorkers are counted more than once in these figures if they were involved 
in more than one stoppage during the year. TFigures are simple averages; each 
stoppage is given equal weight regardless of its size. Pd 

Source United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor 
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PICKET REFUSES CAKE offered to him by owner of gasoline station in Morton 
Grove, III., celebrating in 1956 owner’s first year of resisting demands that he 
sign a collective bargaining agreement with a local union of truck drivers, oil 
drivers, filling station and platform workers 


unions were the brief, local strikes in bituminous coal mines. 

The unaffiliated unions accounted for a smaller proportion of 

total workers and idleness than in most years since World War II. 
(PAS) 

Major U.S. Strikes.—The most publicized strike during 1956 
idled about 650,000 workers in the steel industry and shut down 
about 90% of the steel-producing mills during the month of July. 
The major issues in the strike involved length of contract, wage 
increases and premium pay for weekend work. The companies 
offered a five-year contract providing wage and fringe benefits 
which it was claimed would have increased the labour costs 
over the five-year period by 65 cents an hour; the Steelworkers 
union averred that the total cost of the package offered by the 
employers had been exaggerated and rejected the proposal as 
not being commensurate with recent rises in productivity. The 
union also opposed on principle a five-year contract. The steel 
companies and the union conducted extensive campaigns to pre- 
sent their views to the steelworkers and to the public. 

A settlement was reached after a month's work stoppage, thus 
concluding what had been characterized as the most peaceful 
major strike in recent years. The agreement called for a three- 
year contract with increases in wages and fringe benefits vari- 
ously estimated at 46 to 58 cents per hour by 1958. Hourly wage 
rates were boosted by 10.5 cents and additional hourly increases 
of 9.1 cents were scheduled during each of the two succeeding 
years. The contract further included supplementary unemploy- 
ment compensation financed by the companies, liberalized health 
and welfare insurance, the addition of a seventh paid holiday 
and, for the first time in basic steel, premium pay for Sunday 
work. Provision was also made for wage increases proportionate 
to rises in cost of living as measured by the Department of 
Labor Consumer Price Index. 

The longest major strike (involving more than 10,000 em- 
ployees) in 20 years idled 70,000 Westinghouse employees, most 
of whom were members of the International Union of*Electrical 
Workers (A.F. of L.-C.1.0.). The strike lasted 156 days and was 
settled in March 1956. The most significant issues in this con- 
troversy involved the duration of the contract, the size of wage 
increases and technical matters pertaining to the use of time 
studies and work standards in determining wage rates. It was a 
bitterly contested strike. Unions contributed more than $2,000,- 
ooo to the striking workers. The final settlement called for a 
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Table II.—United States: Work Stoppages by Industry Group 
Man-days idle 


Stoppages be- during 1955 (all 
ginning in 1955 stoppages) 
fo 
of esti- 
moted 
working 
time of 
Workers all 
Industry group Number involved Number workers 
Ail'industries ««.. « « - « 2 <  4,320* 2;650,000779-28,200,0007, (0:26 
Manufacturing. . « « «« « « « 2,420 2,000,000 18,800,000 45 
Primary metal industries. . . . 279 535,000 1,570,000 AT 
Fabricated metal products (ex- 
cept ordnance, machinery and 
transportation equipment) . . 282 131,000 1,590,000 .57 
Ordnance and accessories. . « 13 10,800 140,000 42 
Electric machinery, equipment 
Gnd supplies... . ws. « 147 202,000 3,300,000 TAS 
Machinery (except electrical) . . 306 230,000 3,800,000 “95 
Transportation equipment . . . 200 440,000 1,910,000 40 
Lumber and wood products (ex- 
cept turniture)) si .sf cn «) © 6 81 11,800 227,000 ah2 
Furniture and fixtures. . . . . Zi 26,000 287,000 31 
Stone, clay and glass products . 110 32,600 495,000 35 
Textile mill products . .... 96 47,800 1,400,000 soul 
Apparel and other finished prod- 
ucts made from fabrics and 
similar materials. . ... - 139 15,000 136,000 04 
Leather and leather products . . 50 40,400 542,000 56 
Food and kindred products. . . 169 40,400 974,000 25 
Tobacco manufactures. . . . - 3 340 1,220 t 
Paper and allied products. . . 67 13,600 197,000 14 
Printing, publishing and allied 
Trictastrtes: soca acab vena: te ve 29 7,660 176,000 .08 
Chemicals and allied products. . 105 40,000 634,000 31 
Products of petroleum andcoal . 18 3,190 51,000 .08 


Rubber products . 490,000 69 


Professional, scientific and con- 


trolling instruments; — photo- 

graphic and optical goods; 

watches and clocks. . ... 30 34,000 694,000 .87 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 

industries. . os 99 14,300 191,000 16 

Nonmanufacturing Steg Mees 1,913 646,000 9,390,000 14 

Agriculture, forestry and fishing . a 3,080 14,200 § 
Mininigitamilisate mcMap ce sibel ie te 343 114,000 1,080,000 SoZ. 
Gonsthuctioniats 6, le) elec sii 733 204,000 1,810,000 .28 
Le Cs ees ee a 409 52,300 1,090,000 .04 
Finance, insurance and real estate 8 550 27,300 N 
Transportation, | communications 

and other public utilities . . . 275 253,000 4,860,000 A7 
Services (personal, business and 

other) ewicWvebtcd s\ciilas'of 34 is 121 17,800 488,000 § 
Government (administration, pro- 

tection and sanitation)|| 17. 1,470 7,210 § 


*This figure is less than the sum of the figures below it because a few stoppages extending 
into two or more industry groups have been counted in this column in each industry group 
affected; workers involved and man-days idle were divided among the respective groups. 
{In this and subsequent tables, the sum of the individual items may not equal the totals 
for the group because of rounding the individual figures. tLess than 0.05%. §Not 
available. ||Municipally operated utilities are included under “Transportation, com- 
munications and other public utilities.” 

Source: United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor 
Review. 
five-year contract with 3% annual wage increases during the 
first three years of the contract and 3.5% increases during each 
of the last two years of the contract. In addition, skilled workers 
received immediate increases up to 12 cents an hour. The con- 
troversy over time studies was resolved by compromise of the 
union and management positions. 

Another strike of long duration involved the International 
Association of Machinists and Republic Aviation, a company en- 
gaged in the manufacture of jet planes for the United States 
government. The major issue in this work stoppage concerned 
the amount of wage increase. The strike was settled after 119 
days and was accompanied by some violence. The contract was 
of a two-year duration and called for an annual increase of 7 cents 
an hour plus certain improvements in fringe benefits. 

A to-day strike involving the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
the United Packinghouse Workers, both A.F. of L.-C.1.0. affili- 
ates, idled 25,000 Swift company workers in 26 states. The 
strikers won a 25-cent pay boost over a three-year period, a cost- 
of-living increase of 1 cent with each half point rise in the gov- 
ernment Consumer Price Index and the liberalization of fringe 
benefits, but failed to secure a union shop which had previously 
been accepted by other major meat processors. 

The Kohler strike, involving the United Automobile Workers 
and a producer of plumbing fixtures at Kohler, Wis., continued 
into its third year. Prior to the second anniversary of the strike 
in April 1956, the United States Mediation and Conciliation 
service made an attempt to effect a settlement but without suc- 
cess. The U.A.W. organized a boycott of Kohler products, and 
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claimed that this was effective in reducing company sales. The 
company denied these claims and averred that its production 
was close to the prestrike level. The U.A.W. was alleged to have 
spent in excess of $8,000,000 in support of the strike. 

The United States supreme court rendered an important deci- 
sion in connection with the Kohler strike when it ruled that a 
state agency may act to prevent mass picketing or violence in 
a labour dispute, even when the controversy comes under the 
jurisdiction of the National Labor Relations board. The Wiscon- 
sin Employment Relations board had issued an injunction pro- 
hibiting mass picketing of the Kohler premises. The union 
appealed to the federal courts to invalidate the injunction on the 
ground that a state agency could not interfere in the case since 
the strike involved interstate commerce. The supreme court up- 
held the right of the state agency to issue the injunction. 

(STA; LN) 

United Kingdom.—The number of work stoppages arising 
from industrial disputes rose by 22% from 1954 (1,989) to 1955 
(2,424). Similarly, increases occurred in the number of workers 
involved in all stoppages in progress and in the aggregate num- 
ber of working days lost in all stoppages in progress. In 1954, 
the number of workers involved in all stoppages in progress was 
450,000. This number rose by 49% to 670,900 in 1955. A larger 
percentage increase occurred in the aggregate number of working 
days lost in all stoppages in progress. About 3,794,000 working 
days were lost in all stoppages in progress in 1955, a 54% in- 
crease over the 2,457,000 days lost in the previous year. Both 
the number of stoppages beginning in the year, and the aggre- 
gate number of working days lost in the year in stoppages, were 
greater in 1955 than in any year since 1936. Only in 1944 and 
1953 was the number of workers involved in stoppages, in 
progress in the year, greater than it was in 1955. About 2.3% of 
the total number of civil employment was involved in these 
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Table IIl_—United Kingdom: Industrial Disputes 
1955* 1954 
Number Number 
Number of Number of 


of workers Aggregate of workers Aggregate 
stop- involved number of — stop- involved number of 
pages in all working pages in all working 
begin- stop- days inall begin- stop- —_ days in all 
ning pages stoppages ning pages stoppages 
in in in progress in in in progress 
Industry group yeor progress lost year progress lost 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing 2 2,200 37,000 2 t t 
Coai mining . . . ~ - 1,793 353,600 1,113,000 1,464 204,400t 468,000 
Other mining and 
QUGUEYING) ko ostee se 1 ii + 2 100 t 
Treatment of nonmetal- 
liferous mining products 14 1,500 48,000 13 1,400 4,000 
Chemicals and allied : 
trades}, .. Se rons ts 9 2,700 15,000 7 2,400 6,000 
Metal manufacture . . 44 8,400 24,000 36 9,200 46,000 
Shipbuilding and ship ; 
repairing . .. . o 94 15,800 121,000 63 16,100 521,000 
Engineering . . 2... 73 17,300 67,000 uy) 13,100 48,000 
Vehicles urease 76 62,800 452,000 46 33,400 99,000 
Other metal industries . 14 4,600 17,000 10 1,800 27,000 
URIS 2 Gg Als 46 12 2,400 15,000 15 1,300 3,000 
Leather, Sloane ctes 1 100 t ose = = 
lofhiigiems et ot 12 1,300 8,000 16 3,100 
Food, drink, tobacco. 11 600 2,000 7 400 3000 
Manufactures of wood ‘ 
Chie Go oa 6 6 21 1,300 17,000 13 1,300 9,000 
Paperand printing . . ] 17,900 73,000 4 800 19,000 
Other manufacturing ‘ 
industries . . 1... 8 3,700 7,000 10 6,500 ; 
Building and contracting 96 13,500 —-71'000:+S«75~=«37'300s2 as’ ang 
Gas, electricity, water . 2 100 t 28 500 3,000 
Transport, etc. . ots 115 153,800 1,688,000 125° 112,500t 91 9,000 
Distributive trades... = 11 ~——«*1,200 8,000 12 200 4,000 
Other services opens OOMMEEET F000 3 21:30 6,000 


NOt): cy wists.) se te 


i, 1 200 

2,424§ 670,900t 3,794,000 1,989]| 450,000 2,457,000 

*The figures for 1955 are provisional and subject to revision. tFewer than 50 workers 
or 500 working days. tSome workers, largely in the coal mining and transport industries 
were involved in more than one stoppage in the year, and have been counted more than 
once in the year’s total. The net number of individuals involved in stoppages in progress 
during the year was approximately 499,000 in 1955, compared with approximately 
349,000 in 1954. For coal mining alone the corresponding totals were approximately 
228,000 and 139,000, while for transport the net totals were approximately 121,000 and 
87,000. SA sympathetic stoppage in September involved workers in more than one 
industry group but was counted as only one stoppage in the total for all industries taken 
together. ||A stoppage of electricians which began in April 1954 involved workers in 
more than one industry group but was counted as only one stoppage in the total for all 
industries taken together. {Workers involved in more than one stoppage in any year are 
counted more than once in the year’s total (see footnote t above). Workers involved ina ~ 
stoppage beginning in one year and continuing into another are counted in both years in 
the column showing the number of workers involved in stoppages in progress 

Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. : 


stoppages, and the loss of time for each worker involved aver- 
aged nearly eight working days during 1955. 

The largest number of stoppages of work arising from indus- 
trial disputes in 1955 occurred in the coal mining industry. These 
stoppages accounted for about one-third of the aggregate loss 
of time in 1955, and for about one-half of the total number of 
workers involved in all stoppages in the year. Substantial num- 
bers of working days were lost as a result of disputes in the trans- 
port, vehicles and shipbuilding and ship-repairing industries. 
| These industries, including the coal mining industry, accounted 

_ for 89% of the aggregate number of working days lost in all 
_ stoppages in progress during 1955. 
Canada.—An increase of 27% occurred in the time lost in 
labour disputes in Canada from 1954 to 1955. In the former 
year, 1,475,000 man-working days were lost. A year later, in 
| 1955, 1,875,000 man-working days were lost in labour disputes. 
| Four industries accounted for approximately 80% of the total 
| man-working days lost. A total of 1,088,000 man-working days 
| were lost in the motor vehicles and parts industry, 193,000 man- 
_ working days were lost in the aircraft, shipbuilding and farm 
implements industry, 119,000 man-working days were lost in 
_ other iron and steel industries and 90,000 man-working days were 
| lost in the nonmetallics, chemicals and miscellaneous industry, 
|| as a result of industrial disputes in 1955. 


Table 1V.—Canada: Time Lost in Labour Disputes 


1954 1955 
Industry 000 man-working days 
Manufacturing 
Food, animal and vegetable products ...... 
MoBacco: and liquors). . 6 see tw ee 8 
CS Ee wl ake eh ie eT No ee a ae 
Ruracndilacther products...) «0 e) «| « 2 0) 
REXTHeSTANGCIOMING Matis) 6 0, 6 sets «6 6 «© « 
Pulp and paper products 
BAMtinGLANG DUDIESMING «mice sare is! tel us) sss, we 
Logging, lumber and products . .... . ew « 
Motor vehicles and parts. . . . + « = 5 = «0 2 
Aircraft, shipbuilding and farm implements 
Other iron and steel 
Electrical apparatus 
Bile Other nonferrous. . . 2. . 2 6 «ss ewe ow 
Nonmetallics, chemicals and miscellaneous. . . . . 
Construction 
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Trade, finance and service. . . . 2. 2 se ee oe 
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Source: Canadian Statistical Review, June 1956. 
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| Labour disputes in the construction industry accounted for 
| 203,000 man-working days lost in 1954. Only the motor vehicles 
| and parts industry accounted for a greater loss of time in 1954. 
| However, in 1955, only 37,000 man-working days were lost in 
‘the construction industry, as a result of labour disputes. 

(See also LaBour Unions; NATIONAL LaBor RELATIONS 
~Boarp; NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES.) GBehas) 
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( This republic in northeast Africa is bounded north by 
| Sudan. Egypt, east by the Red sea, Eritrea and Ethiopia, 
south by Kenya, Uganda and the Belgian Congo, west by French 
| Equatorial Africa and northwest by Libya. Area: 967,500 sq.mi. 
i Pop. (1955 est.) : 8,960,000. Language : English, Arabic and vari- 
ous Nilotic and Negro tribal dialects in the south. Religion: in 
{the six northern provinces the Sudanese, a Negro-Hamitic race, 
care almost entirely Sunni Moslem; in the three southern prov- 
jiinces, containing one-quarter of the country’s population, the 
|| Negroes are mainly pagan, but one-fifth of them are Christian. 
(Chief towns (pop., 1955 est.): Khartoum (cap.) 82,700, Khar- 
ttoum North 44,200 and Omdurman 1 30,400—the three towns 
‘(constituting one agglomeration divided by the joining there of 
lt the Blue and White Niles; Port Sudan 60,600. Prime ministers in 
11956: Ismail el-Azhari, and (from July 5) Abdullah Khalil. 

| _ History.—Following the resolutions passed by the Sudanese 
‘house of representatives and senate, the Sudan became a sover- 
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eign independent state on Jan. 1, 1956. It was immediately recog- 
nized as such by all the leading nations and was admitted to the 
Arab league. 

The new (transitional) constitution which came into force 
was substantially the same as that under which the country had 
lived—evolving toward complete independence—since 1952. The 
major differences were that the governor general, who had hith- 
erto been British, was replaced as head of state by a council 
of state of five members and that the government became re- 
sponsible to parliament for foreign affairs and certain other 
matters, which before had been reserved to the governor general. 

This constitution was meant to be only temporary, and a con- 
stitution commission of 40 persons was set up to frame proposals 
to be submitted to the new parliament (when elected) for a 
permanent constitution. 

Early in the year, as a result of strong representations, the 
National Unionist party, which was then in office with a com- 
fortable majority under the leadership of the prime minister, 
Ismail el-Azhari, agreed to form a coalition government. In July, 
however, there was a major split in the party, a section of it 
joining the Umma party against El-Azhari who was thus de- 
prived of office. The new government was a coalition of the 
People’s Democratic party (formerly the Khatmia section of 
the Nationalist Union party), the Southern Liberal party (rep- 
resenting the south) and the Socialist Republican party. The 
prime minister was Abdullah Khalil, secretary of the People’s 
Democratic party. The chief significance of this government 
was that it brought together the two principal religious sects of 
the country—the Ansar, or followers of Abdel Rahman el-Mahdi 
and the Khatmia or followers of Ali el-Mirghani, which had 
been in conflict for many years. The opposition consisted of the 
core of the National Unionist party, the old Ashigga group, under 
the leadership of Ismail el-Azhari. The five members of the 
council of state, it was agreed, should represent the different 
parties, and would continue to exercise the functions of head of 
state until the new constitution should be adopted, when the 
Sudanese republic would elect a single president. 

During 1956 the Sudan formed its diplomatic service and be- 
gan an exchange of ambassadors with the leading countries of 
the world. 

The internal administration of the country proceeded satis- 
factorily except for an unfortunate incident in January. Follow- 
ing a riot at Kosti against the owners of cotton plantations, 
a large number of tenant farmers were arrested and imprisoned 
for one night in conditions of such airless congestion that many 
of them died. A strict inquiry was held by the authorities and 
those guilty of the negligence that caused the tragedy were 
punished. The work of restoring confidence and normal conditions 
in the south, after the mutiny of the previous year, was pursued, 
and although government control was not completely restored 
in the remoter parts of the country, the main administrative 
centres were functioning once again. 

Negotiations with Egypt were resumed on the allocation of 
the volume of Nile waters expected to result from the building 
of the Aswan high dam, but the Sudanese were not satisfied with 
the Egyptian offer, and no agreement was reached. Like other 
Arab countries, the Sudan condemned the Anglo-French military 
action against Egypt. On Nov. 12 the Sudan was admitted to the 
membership of the United Nations. 


(See also FRENCH WEST AFRICA.) (E. S. Au.) 


Education. (1953-54) Schools: primary (including subgrade and 
Koran) 1,636, pupils 168,329; intermediate and vocational ror, pupils 
15,343; secondary 23, pupils 4,333; teacher training colleges 19, students 
1,645. University college of Khartoum (July 1954): students 616, teaching 
Aste and Banking.—Monetary unit: Egyptian pound with an exchange 
rate of £F£0.348 to the U.S. dollar. Budget (1953-54 closed accounts): 
revenue ££35,436,422, expenditure £E27,611,034; (1956-57 est.): rev- 
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enue ££37,501,729, expenditure £E33,403,558. Total external debt (1956) 
£E9,218,890. Bank deposits (March 1954) ££ 13,939,906. 

Foreign Trade—(1954) Imports £E48,492,c00, exports £E40,458,000. 
Main sources of imports (1954): U.K. 32.4%: Egypt 10.4%; India and 
Pakistan 11.8%; (1953): Italy 5.9%; Germany 5.3%; U.S. 2.6%. Main 
destinations of exports (1954): U.K. 42.2%; India and Pakistan 7.8%; 
Germany 4.6%; France (1953) 6.9%; Italy 7.6%; Egypt 8.8%; USS. 
(1953) 2.5%. Main exports: cotton, cottonseed, gum arabic. 

Transport and Communications.—Railways (1954) 3,956 km.; freight 
(1954) 1,108,800,000 ton-kilometres. Waterways 3,744 km. Roads (1954) 
73,120 km. (few suitable for motor traffic). Motor vehicles in use (Jan. 
1954): passenger 6,201; commercial (including buses) 5,935. Telephones 
(Jan. 1955) 13,712. Licensed radio receivers (1951) 6,000. 

Agriculture-—Main crops (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses): 
cotton lint 87,000 (91,000); cottonseed 173,000 (165,000); sesame (1953- 
54) 29,400; peanuts (1953-54) 24,000. Miscellaneous production (metric 
tons, 1953): broad beans 3,000; dry beans 23,000; chick-peas 1,000; dates 
23,900. Livestock (1955 est.): cattle 5,500; sheep 6,000,000; goats 
5,000,000; camels 2,000,000; horses 20,000; asses 500,000. 


" The invasion of Egypt by Israel 
Suez Canal Conflict. on Oct. 29, 1956, brought the 
Suez canal crisis (see MrppLe EASTERN ArFFarrs) to a head. This 
invasion came as a complete surprise to the United States. As 
late as June 1, 1956, the Israeli prime minister, David Ben- 
Gurion, had declared that Israel must “refrain from initiating 
war even if provocation by Arab rulers is intensified.” He ac- 
knowledged that war in the middle east would turn into a world 
conflagration and went on: “There is no greater danger than this 
in our days for the human race generally and for the Jewish peo- 
ple in particular.” On Aug. 26 he again warned against a preven- 
tive war against the Arabs. Despite these assurances, the British 
and French were less surprised; in fact, the French seemed to 
have been well informed of Israeli plans in advance of Israeli 
action. The two powers defeated by their veto a United Nations 
Security council action to stop the Israeli invasion. 

Anglo-French Move for the Occupation of the Suez 
Canal.—lIsraeli troops conquered the Sinai peninsula in a few 
days and occupied the port of Aqaba and the city and territory of 
Gaza, with its 200,000 Palestinian Arabs who had fled from the 
Israelis at the time of the war of 1948. On Oct. 30 Britain and 
France sent an ultimatum to Egypt and Israel. This ultimatum 
demanded that both countries withdraw their armed forces to a 
distance of ten miles from the Suez canal, though the canal was 
deep in Egyptian territory and about 150 mi. from the Israeli 
border. Egypt, to nobody’s surprise, rejected this ultimatum. 
British and French forces from Cyprus then started the invasion 
of the Suez Canal Zone. The invasion was preceded by air bom- 
bardments of the Egyptian airfields to eliminate Egyptian air 
resistance to the invasion. Not until this was accomplished did 
British and: French sea- and air-borne forces land on Novy. 5 and 
Novy. 6 in Port Said and in Port Fuad at the northern end of the 
Suez canal, occupy the two cities and move southward along the 
canal to El Cap, a point 22 mi. S. of Port Said. There their ad- 
vance came to a halt. 

The British and the French originally justified their action 
as a step to end the Israeli-Egyptian war. This war, however, 
offered the pretext for realizing two other objectives: the humili- 
ation or overthrow of Gamal Abdel Nasser, president of Egypt, 
and the re-establishment of effective international control over 
the Suez canal. President Nasser had nationalized the Suez Canal 
company on July 26, 1956. He did it in a spirit of defiance of 
the western powers. Disappointed in his hope to receive arms 
and financial help from the west, Nasser had turned to the 
U.S.S.R. and had received considerable military equipment from 
communist lands. The French were eager to overthrow Nasser 
because they hoped thereby to repress more easily the demands 
of the Algerians for independence. The British and the French 
claimed later that their action prevented further Soviet penetra- 
tion of the middle east and that it concentrated public attention 
on the need for finding equitable solutions to the Suez canal con- 
flict and to the Arab-Israeli tension. 


SUEZ CANAL CONFLICT 


International Repercussions.—The Israeli-British-F rench ag- 
gression against Egypt coincided with the Hungarian revolution 
against Russian communist rule and with the ruthless suppres- 
sion of this revolution by the U.S.S.R. The U.S.S.R. hoped to 
use the invasion of Egypt to turn world attention from the dis- 
turbed situation in the Soviet satellite states. For that, it tried to 
enlist the Asian and African nations in a campaign against Franco- 
British “imperialism.” The Israelis, the British and the French 
were accused of using old-fashioned methods to impose their will 
upon the Arabs, methods no longer applicable in the middle of 
the 2oth century when the Asian and African peoples were claim- 
ing equality of status with the western nations. The U.S.S.R. pre- 
sented itself as the protector of the Arabs and of all Asian and 
African nations in their nationalist opposition to imperialist ag- 
gression. In a letter sent to Premier Ben-Gurion on Nov. 5, 1956, 
the Soviet premier, N. A. Bulganin, declared that “the Soviet 
government is at this very moment taking steps to put an end 
to the war and restrain the aggressors.” He warned that “the 
government of Israel is criminally and irresponsibly playing with 
the fate of the world.” But Soviet agitation in Asia and Africa 
was successfully countered by the United States, which restored 
the confidence of the nonwestern peoples in the moral forces in 
the west, when it moved in the general assembly of the United 
Nations for an end of Israeli-British-French aggression against 
Egypt and for the speedy evacuation of all the occupied terri- 
tories by the invading forces. The stand taken by the United 
States led also to the revitalization of the United Nations, whose 
secretary-general, Dag Hammarskjold, played an active role in 
the easing of the international tension. It should be noted how- 
ever that a very large part of British public opinion of all parties, 
and some of the most influential press organs of England, sharply 
criticized the invasion of Egypt, both on moral grounds and on 
grounds of political practicability. Nothing similar to this protest 
was heard in France or Israel. . 

United Nations Action.—The general assembly of the United } 
Nations voted on Novy. 2 and Nov. 7 almost unanimously fora | 
cease-fire and for the withdrawal of the three invaders’ forces 
from Egypt, which meant in the case of Israel a withdrawal be- 
hind the 1949 armistice demarcation line. Under the pressure of 
world opinion, of Soviet threats and of United States insistence, 
Britain, France and Israel agreed upon the withdrawal of their 
troops from Egypt. Israel did it most reluctantly, reversing a 
former declaration by Premier Ben-Gurion that Israel not only 
would not withdraw from any conquered territory but also would 
not allow any foreign troops under whatever name to be sta- 
tioned in these conquered territcries. 

The United Nations established an international UN command 
force under the command of Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns, a Cana- 
dian. Consisting of soldiers of many nations, with the exclusion 
of the Great Powers, it proceeded to Egypt to supervise first the 
withdrawal of the Anglo-French forces from the northern end — 
of the Suez canal and then the withdrawal of the Israeli forces 
to the 1949 armistice lines. On Nov. 20 Hammarskjéld called on 
Britain, France and Israel to explain their failure to withdraw 
from the occupied territory in compliance’ with the resolution of 
the general assembly. On Nov. 24 the general assembly, by a | 
vote of 63 to 5, with ro abstentions, called on the three invading — | 
powers to withdraw their forces “forthwith.” The British and the | 
French complied, and by Dec. 22 all their troops had evacuated | 
Egyptian territory. United Nations forces helped to maintain 
order in the transitional period. 

Arab Reactions.—As far as could be judged by the end of 
1956, the invasion of Egypt did not diminish the prestige of 
President Nasser among the Arabs, but rather rallied.them be- 
hind him. Nor were Arab-Israeli peace negotiations brought 
nearer, though the Israelis had claimed that they had invaded 
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Above: Israeli officer outlining a battle 
plan to his men, Oct. 31. The following 
day Israeli forces attacked on the north- 
ern front of the Sinai peninsula 
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Above: Cheering Egyptian woman demonstrating in front of a por- 
trait of Gamal Abdel Nasser as his election as Egyptian president 
was announced in July 
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Right: French soldier leading 
Egyptian prisoners captured at 
Port Fuad after the Anglo- 
French invasion Nov. 5 


Above: Egyptian soldier engaged in bayonet 
practice during desert manoeuvres before the 
Israeli attack 


Below: British troops searching for snipers in the bombed-out buildings of Port 
Said 
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Egypt partly in order to force Egypt and the Arabs to enter into 
direct negotiations with Israel. In fact, the Israeli action increased 


Arab fears of future Israeli expansion and considerably broadened ° 


the already deep gulf of suspicion and hatred separating Israelis 
and Arabs. Of the Arab lands, Syria, like Egypt, though anti- 
communist, was willing to receive arms and support from the 
Soviet Union. Other Arab nations, however, while defending 
Arab rights against Israel and against western aggression, wished 
to keep the Soviet Union out of the middle east. On Nov. 13 
nine Arab nations met in Beirut, Leb., to discuss their common 
problems. The kings of Jordan, Iraq and Saudi Arabia and the 
presidents of Syria and Lebanon were present to stress the 
importance of the meeting, while Libya, Yemen, Sudan and 
Egypt were represented by high-ranking diplomats. The aggres- 
sion against Egypt was declared to be an aggression directed 
against all Arab states. The Arab spokesmen insisted on Israel’s 
unconditional withdrawal behind the armistice line and promised 
support to the Algerian people in their struggle for the attain- 
ment of independence and sovereignty. 

By far the most prowestern and anticommunist Arab nation is 
Iraq, which is a member of the Middle East Defense organiza- 
tion (MEDO), called the Baghdad pact after the capital of Iraq, 
where the original treaty was signed. The pact nations, with 
the significant exclusion of Great Britain, met on Nov. 8 in 
Tehran, Iran. They condemned Israeli aggression and declared 
that Israeli troops must be withdrawn immediately to the armi- 
stice line. The four pact nations, Turkey, Pakistan, Iran and Iraq 
proposed the United Nations 1947 resolution on the partition 
of Palestine as a basis for a possible Arab-Israeli settlement. 
The four nations met again late in November in Baghdad, where 
the representatives of Iran, Turkey and Pakistan were reported 
to have agreed with Iraq that Israel was the greatest threat 
to peace and order in the middle east. The Turkish premier 
and foreign minister and the Pakistani president and prime minis- 
ter attended the meeting to stress its importance. On Nov. 26 
Turkey withdrew its minister from Israel in order to strengthen 
the Baghdad pact. The attempts to draw other Arab nations 
into the pact failed, though Iraq took great pains to stress Arab 
solidarity. On Dec. 6 the Iraqi representative told the UN gen- 
eral assembly that on the Israeli issue “‘all the Arab world is 
Egypt and all Arab statesmen are Nassers.” He demanded the 
repatriation of the Palestinian Arab refugees to their homes in 
Palestine. 

Oil and the Suez Canal Conflict.—Great Britain and France 
acted originally in order to assure the unhampered flow to the 
west of middle eastern oil, on which the economy of western 
Europe depends, through the Suez canal and the pipelines. In 
1947 Europe imported 40,000,000 tons of oil, of which 6,000,- 
ooo tons came from the middle east. In 1955 the import had risen 
to 130,000,000 tons, of which nearly 100,000,000 tons came from 
the middle east. Because of vastly increased domestic consump- 
tion, the United States had changed in the same period from 
an exporter to an importer of oil; hence the middle east was the 
main source of oil supply for Europe. In 1955 the middle east 
produced 162,000,000 tons, only about one-fifth of the world 
production, but the estimated oil deposits there amounted to 
roughly 70% of the world resources. Thus an interruption in 
the flow of oil seriously endangered western European economy 
and its future prospects. 

As could have been foreseen, the invasion of Egypt did not 
promote and secure the flow of oil to the west but rather stopped 
it. To counter the invasion, Egypt put the Suez canal temporarily 
out of use and the Syrians wrecked the pipeline installations 
carrying Iraqi oil to the Mediterranean. As soon as it was clear 
that the British-French forces would withdraw, Egypt asked the 
United Nations to help clear the canal. The United Nations ap- 
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pointed Lieut. Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler, U.S. army, as director 
of the clearing operation. The Syrians promised to proceed with 
the repair of the pipeline as soon as the Israeli forces had com- 
plied with the United Nations resolution of withdrawing to the 
1949 armistice line. 

To alleviate the European oil shortage, U.S. oil companies in- 
creased their shipments of oil to western Europe from the ports 
along the Gulf of Mexico, beginning about the second week of 
November. Whereas throughout 1955 and in the first week of 
Nov. 1956 the daily shipments from the U.S. averaged 44.000 
bbl., they reached a daily average of 944,000 bbl. in the last 
week of Nov. 1956, and for the following weeks an over-all target 
average of 550,000 bbl. per day was contemplated for the relief 
of the oil shortage in western Europe. Nevertheless western 
Europe, which before the Israeli-Anglo-French invasion of Egypt 
had gone through a period of great prosperity, faced, as a result 


of the Suez canal conflict, at least temporary economic difficulties | 


and maladjustments. 
(See also UNITED NATIONS.) 


BretrocrarHy.—Geofirey Crowther, “Reconstruction of an Alliance,” 
Foreign Affairs (Jan. 1957); Woodrow Wyatt, “This Aged England—This 
Secret Vigor,’ New York Times Magazine (Dec. 16, 1956). (HK) 


U.S. consumption of sugar in 1956 was indicated at 
Sugar. 95.6 lb. per capita, slightly less than the 96.3 lb. of 
1955, but not much changed from the pre-World War II level. 

As the year proceeded, it became clear that the quota set in 
Dec. 1955 of 8,350,000 tons of sugar to be marketed in 1956 (as 
compared with 8,400,000 tons in 1955) was too restricted. In 
June the U.S. department of agriculture revised the distribution 
of sugar quotas in accordance with the new Sugar act and added 
125,000 tons to the sugar quota, bringing the total to 8,475,000 
tons. The quota was increased to 9,000,000 tons in December. 
In October the U.S. department of agriculture twice increased 
the quota of sugar that might be sold in the domestic market in 
1956, reaching 8,775,000 tons. Prices reached the highest whole- 
sale level of several years, and at retail advanced to approxi- 
mate the previous high of about $9 per hundredweight of Dec. 


1923. 


The Sugar act of 1948 was amended by public law 545 (May 29, | 


1956). In brief, the new law provided that when requirements 
exceed 8,300,000 tons a year, domestic producers shall be given 
a larger share of the market than under the previous legislation. 
Provisions included extension of the act through 1960. The 
domestic industry was awarded the right to supply 55% of the 
domestic market growth in consumption. The first 165,000 tons 
of increase in domestic sugar quotas would be divided 51.5% 
to the domestic beet area and 48.5% to the mainland cane area, 
with the next 20,000 tons of increase apportioned to Puerto Rico, 


Table I.—U.S. Sugar-Beet Production of the Principal Producing States 


{in 000 tons) 
Indicated Average 
State 1956 1955 1945-54 
Galiforniaitest.«lelielel oleic) le 3,506 3,365 2,901 
Colorado vein tenes rel ele anions 1,900 1,621 1,920 
Idchojwicteer ci etteticire Oooo 1,540 1,433 1,296 
Nebraskajrs) 01010, silelome one 852 655 729 
Minkesoidi ss « ves eee ooo 748 771 502 
Montana . . 2 2 ee ow ° 740 724 709 
Michigan . . + + ee ee oe 724 885 658 
Washington ee es twee lis. eine 690 553 434 
Wyomingmcuicmicive is Vea icone ons 478 421 428 
North’Dakotalivc acme: onc ele ° 420 398 249 
URL pS. Oi ec 6 a6 416 437 480 
Oregon st EG te st det eel eel ise @ ° 391 381 367 
ONS GG 6 Oo oO boo a wae 230 279 196 
Kansas een G ded 102 96 58 
Wisconsittiteasttenel let clcinen ents 73} 57 110 
South Dakota «2... OG 60 64 53 
Table ll.—U.S. Sugar-Cane Production 
(In 000 tons) 
Indicated * Average 
bs State 1956 1955 1945-54 
Lovisiana . 2 2s ee ee ee epehene astre 5,304 6,054 5,480 
Florida . . 2 3 e Ge oO oo 6 Ie 1,092 1.197 1.210 


Table II!._—Centrifugal-Sugar Production of the 
Principal Producing Countries 
(In 000 of tons, raw value) 
Indicated Average Average 
: Country 1956-57 1955-56 1 945-49 1 935-39 
UD Gilet exe) .08,< ee ery, oO 5,700 5,225 5,898 3,18 
USSR Site imcin 4,400 4,000 1,643 2761 
Brazil OO OE eis. bell sis 2,684 2,464 1,420 830 
India . one ° 2,475 2,340 1,319 1,303 
|| United States . . 2. . 2 ce 2,435 2,303 1,969 1,991 
IPIBEONCO ier gles oe no es} eho 1,620 1,798 823 1,078 
Western German = 5 1,430 1,424 523 610 
Republic of the Philippines . . 1,205 1,219 384 1,058 
Puerto Rico eerie Tati te ree s 1,200 1,151 1,143 982 
IRAE Boe oo avelsibien ya 1,200 1,100 861 980 
INVER es ss. ee Cray ee 1,100 US1z 331 414 
| Mexico «2 2. we eee 970 870 636 BOs 
MRCRONGSICUM Eater hell eorotie: tae 900 938 102 1,207 
ip mergenting) ia" sie 0k ls ce 900 687 654 510 
INERINOSE 5's ys kh wp ee 900 875 346 1,240 
| Union of South Africa. 2 . 875 939 542 498 
| United Kingdom... 2... 800 747 612 515 
TRMROLGIPD Mets w eters el aes 760 750 485 444 
| Dominican Republic . . .. 750 706 509 491 
BRCUKHUS. 6 css 4 4s 6 590 588 351 320 


| the next 3,000 tons of increase to the Virgin Islands, with fur- 
ther increases in domestic quotas prorated among the five domes- 
| tic areas. The 45% of market growth assigned to foreign countries 
| was allocated 29.6% to Cuba and 15.4% to other foreign coun- 
tries. The existing quota of 980,000 tons for the Philippines was 
retained. 
| Domestic production of sugar was indicated at about 2,400,000 
| tons, almost one-fourth above prewar but well below the 2,610,- 
(e00 tons of 1954. The cane crop for sugar and seed was indi- 
\ cated at 6,396,000 tons, sharply down from 7,251,000 tons in 1955 
<and an average for 1945-54 of 6,689,000 tons. 

Sugar beets were estimated at 12,962,000 tons, 6% above 1955 
¢and 15% over the 1945-54 average. Area for harvest was 789,000 
¢ac., more than 6% above 1955 and slightly above the ten-year 
average. Vields were 16.4 tons per acre, 0.1 ton below the record 
“(of 1955. It appeared necessary to continue the limitation on 
¢sugar-beet acreage which became effective with the 1955 crop. 

Miscellaneous sweets added substantially to the total. The 
‘honey crop of 213,719,000 lb. from 5,315,000 bee colonies was 
: 16% less than in 1955. Extracted honey was supported at 9.7 
cents per pound but market prices were generally higher. Ad- 
\verse weather reduced the maple harvest. The number of maple 
‘trees tapped was 6,335,000 against 6,708,000 in 1955; 115,000 
lib. of maple sugar and 1,592,000 gal. of syrup were produced, 
tboth well below the 1955 total. Sorghum and cane for syrup 
\ were below average. 

U.S. sugar imports in 1955-56 were 4,186,000 tons valued at 

§$440,524,000; data for the previous year were 3,483,000 tons 
sand $374,831,000. 
World production and consumption continued in an expanding 
tphase, reaching a new high record of 44,457,000 tons as compared 
iwith 42,770,000 tons in 1955-56 and an average of only 28,536,- 
<co0 tons prewar. Of the total, 26,772,000 toms were cane and 
117,685,000 tons were beet sugar. Production of the less refined 
-noncentrifugal sugar was 6,444,000 tons in 1955. Cuba con- 
‘tinued to restrict production and reduce stocks. Carry-over of 
yworld sugar supplies at the end of the year was estimated at only 
iabout 1,000,000 tons, of which 800,000 would be held by Cuba, 
ywhereas Cuba alone had held stocks of more than 3,000,000 tons 
sin some recent years. 

World sugar-beet production, primarily in Europe, the USSR. 
iand the United States, increased to about 129,300,000 tons In 
Fi1956, 4.5% larger than the 123,746,000 tons of 1955 and far 
Tiabove the average 68,374,000 tons of 1945-49 or the average 
382,071,000 tons of prewar 1935-39. Acreage expanded to 12,849,- 
9000 ac., about 50% above prewar and comparable with 1 2,068,000 
tac. in 1955. Whereas in 1955 the International Sugar council was 
‘sconfronted with greatly increased amounts of sugar available 
‘on the world market at prices averaging slightly below 3-25 
‘certts per pound (the minimum of the range within which it 
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attempts to stabilize world sugar prices), the situation in 1956 
was much firmer. Prices fluctuated between 3.15 and 3.85 cents 
per pound, averaging about 3.40 cents for the year, with some 
indication of greater strength in 1957. The International Sugar 
conference, meeting in Geneva, Switz., in October, raised ex- 
port quotas for 1957 by 577,000 tons to 5,547,000 tons total for 
members. CRS) 


ENcycLop€pdIA BRITANNICA Frtms.—The Story of Sugar (1953). 


Suicide Statistics The suicide rate in the United States 

* for 1956 was about the same as for 
1955, according to provisional data for the first seven months 
of both years. For this period, the rate in 1956 was 10.3 per 
100,000 population. During the entire year 1955 there were 
16,200 suicides, and the rate was 9.9 per 100,000 population, or 
about 2% less than the rate for 1954. 

The frequency of suicide increases with advance in age. In 
1955 the suicide rates per 100,000 population at the various ages 
were: 15-24 years, 4.5; 25-34 years, 8.4; 35-44 years, I1.0; 
45-54 years, 18.3; 55-64 years, 24.8; 65-74 years, 25.1; 75-84 
years, 28.0; and ages 85 and over, 19.8. In 1955 the rates per 
100,000 population according to race and sex were: white males, 


Suicide Rates per 100,000 Population in Selected Countries 


Country 1954 1953 Country 1954 1953 
{ells 6 a ohh 23.4 20.5 Luxembourg ... 10.4 8.9 
Denmirk.« . « + « 23.3 24.1 New Zealand... 8.9 9.9 
(Avsizicn twine cite: e 23.1 23.4 Ceylon’ 7 ss) seus 8.0 7.0 
Switzerland. . .. 22.6 21.8 Norway 2 10% 7.4 ree 
Germany (western) . 19.3 18.2 Canada ss cee) « 73 7.1 
Finlandia cuesaycas mee 18.9 17.4 Netherlands ... 6.2 6.5 
FRONCE es es bss 15.8 15.3 event goa A a 5 a9. Fei 
Belgium . .... 13.8 13.5 Northern Ireland . . chs) oe) 
England and Wales 11.4 10.8 Ireland) =... witerce 2.0 2.3 
United States . . . 10.1 10.1 


Source: World Health 
no. 4 (1956). 


(e) 


rganization, Epidemiological and Vital Statistics Report, vol. 9, 


16.3; white females, 5.1; nonwhite males, 5.5; and nonwhite 
females, 1.9. 

Within the U.S., the Pacific coast states usually record the 
highest rates and the south central states the lowest. The suicide 
rates per 100,000 population in 1954 were: New England, 9.5; 
middle Atlantic, 8.7; east north central, 10.4; west north central, 
11.1; south Atlantic, 9.7; east south central, 7.8; west south cen- 
tral, 7.8; mountain, 12.4; Pacific, 15.7. (M. Sp.) 


Total world production of sulphur is shown by coun- 
Sulphur. tries in MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND 
Prices. Of the total produced in 1955, the United States con- 
tributed more than 90%. Italy and Japan continued to supply 
most of the remaining 10%. 

United States.—Output of sulphur, consisting of native 
(Frasch) sulphur of 97% or greater purity, attained a record 
high in 1955. The production of native sulphur was 4% and of 
recovered sulphur 12% greater than in 1954. Sales greater than 
production caused a slight reduction in sulphur stocks. Output 
in 1955 was expanded considerably by the new Chacahoula mine 
in Louisiana which went into operation in Feb. 1955. 


Data on Sulphur Industry in the United States 
(In 000 short tons) 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955* 

4 ive). . « « 5,815.2 5,911.6 5,928.3 5,774.0 6,177.4 6,432.5 
ape) gee . . « 6,165.3 5,586.7 5,758.4 5,851.1 5,978.6 6,539.5 
Exports (crude). . . « + 1,613.9 1,442.3 1,460.7 1,390.5 1,845.5 1,789.7 
Available supply . . - 4,551.4 4,144.4 4,297.7 4,460.6 4,133.1 4,749.8 
Consumption. . - + «+ + 4,657.5 4,241.0 4,175.6 4,430.8 4,069.4 4,683.9 
Stocks (producers’) . 2,973.0 3,177.9 3,437.1 3,385.2 3,615.4 3,562.9 
By-product recovery. « « 159.6 206.1 281.3 382.7 400.3 449.8 


*Preliminary. 


In the first six months of 1956, output of native sulphur was 
3,478,848 short tons and of recovered sulphur, 255,808 tons. 
Mexico.—In 1955 a large mine began operating by the F rasch 
method. The industry had expanded so much that Mexico was 
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able to enter world markets with a large exportable surplus. 
Poland.—According to the British Sulphur Corp., Ltd., Quar- 
terly, no. 11 (Dec. 1955), a number of deposits of sulphur of 
commercial importance had been discovered in the Dandomierz 
area of southern Poland. The largest, believed to have been 
under active development since 1954, was said to contain more 
than 50,000,000 metric tons. The expected output was estimated 


to be enough to produce 200,000 tons of refined sulphur a year. 
(F. E. H.) 


Sumatra: see INDONESIA. 
(1899- ie 


Summerfield, Arthur E(Ilsworth) os. government 


official, was born at Pinconning, Mich., on March 17. He worked 
in various automobile plants and in real estate, and in 1924 be- 
came distributor in Flint, Mich., for the Pure Oil company. 

In 1929 he founded the Summerfield Chevrolet company and 
in 1938 became president of the Bryant Properties corporation. 
He first became active in Republican politics during Wendell 
Willkie’s campaign for the presidency in 1940. In July 1949 he 
was appointed to the chairmanship of the Republican strategy 
committee and in July 1952 he was elected chairman of the Re- 
publican national committee. 

On Nov. 25, 1952, Pres.-elect Dwight D. Eisenhower selected 
Summerfield to serve as U.S. postmaster general. He was con- 
firmed by the U.S. senate on Jan. 21, 1953, and was sworn into 
office the same day. 

During 1954, 1955 and 1956 Summerfield made strenuous but 
unavailing efforts to secure from congress an increase in 
postal rates in order to cut the post office department’s annual 
deficit. 


Support Prices: see AGRICULTURE. 
The annual 


Supreme Court of the United States. van 


court began Oct. 3, 1955, and ended June 11, 1956. Harold B. 
Willey, clerk of the court since 1952, retired as of June 30, 1956, 
and was succeeded by John T. Fey, former dean of the George 
Washington university law school. Associate Justice Sherman 
Minton retired on Oct. 15, 1956, and William Joseph Brennan, Jr., 
was appointed to take his place. 

The court experienced its busiest term in history. There were 
1,856 cases on the docket compared with 1,566 the term before; 
1,637 cases were disposed of whereas the previous high was 1,520 
in 1946. The court heard oral argument in 123 cases compared 
with ros the previous year. There were 82 full opinions, four 
more than during the previous term, and 52 dissenting opinions. 
There were also 19 concurring opinions and 4 designated separate 
opinions. 

Members of the Court.—The United States supreme court 
in 1956 was composed of the following members (dates indicate 
year appointment was confirmed by the senate): chief justice, 
Earl Warren (1954); associate justices, Hugo L. Black (1937), 
Stanley Reed (1938), Felix Frankfurter (1939), William O. 
Douglas (1939), Harold H. Burton (1945), Tom C. Clark (1949), 
John M. Harlan (1955) and William Joseph Brennan, Jr. (ap- 
pointed 1956). (See also Law.) (H. B. Wy.) 


ENCYCLOP£DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—The Supreme Court of the Unit 
: c ( he United 
States (1954); John Marshall (1950). / 


Surgery During 1956 Ey J. Lewis and his co-workers at the 
* University of Minnesota reported the repair of two 
hearts in which there were only three chambers instead of four, 
which were successfully operated upon under refrigeration anaes- 


SUMATRA—SURGERY 


thesia. D. S. Leighninger reported the end results in a series 
of patients operated upon by increasing the blood supply to the 
heart muscle following the production of adhesions by powder 
dust of asbestos placed in the cavity surrounding the heart. 
In a series of 83 patients operated upon between 1935 and 1953 
the mortality within the first two years was 18%, and in a 
group of 103 patients followed for more than six months the 
pain was either absent or greatly relieved in 90%. J. R. Keys 
and his co-workers at the Mayo clinic reported 100 cases of 
patients with coronary heart disease who had associated gall- 
bladder disease. Ninety-nine of the 100 had gallstones. Although 
these patients were supposed to be poor risks, there were only 
three deaths, and in only one was insufficient blood supply to 
the heart, because of the coronary disease, thought to be a 
contributory cause. Sixty-four of the patients were observed 
six years after the operation; 17 of these were definitely im- 
proved, 7 were worse and 36 reported no change in their heart 
symptoms. 

The re-establishment of circulation in the extremities by shunt- 
ing around obstructive areas was emphasized by R. R. Linton. 
He advocated replacing a blood vessel by one taken from another 
person, joining it to the vessel in the pelvis and implanting the 
distal end into the vessel in the leg, in this way circumventing 
the obstruction of the artery. W. S. Edwards and J. S. Tapp em- 
ployed a similar procedure, using chemically treated nylon tubes. 
Both these methods were successful in relieving circulatory dis- 
orders of the extremity. 

A not infrequent occurrence in elderly persons, particularly 
in those who are fat, is hernia of the diaphragm. This is at- 
tended occasionally by severe digestive symptoms and frequently 
by marked anaemia caused by ulceration of the stomach and 
loss of blood. Although the hernia can be repaired by closing 
the opening in the diaphragm, it was suggested by R. Nissen that 
the symptoms could also be relieved by anchoring the stomach 
to the abdominal wall and thus preventing the stomach from 
herniating into the chest. 

In order to facilitate the early diagnosis of cancer of the 
oesophagus and the upper part of the stomach, K. Nakayama of 
Japan suggested the use of. radioactive phosphorus, which, be- 
cause of the extremely rapidly growing tumour, becomes local- 
ized in a high concentration in the tumour, permitting early 
diagnosis. He found that a tumour of the oesophagus takes up 
more than three times as much radioactive phosphorus as does 
normal tissue. It was suggested that radioactive gold might be 
injected in the region of the tumour, because it is taken up 
by the regional lymph glands and in this way might be active 
in destroying the tumorous nodes. C. G. Thomas, Jr., however, 
on the basis of 35 patients treated in this way, came to the 
conclusion that this form of treatment does relatively little good 
and might even be hazardous because of the possibility that 
radioactive material might by-pass through cancerous lymph 
nodes and extend to distant, noncancerous nodes. 

Ulcer of the duodenum is almost invariably the result of an 
ulcer tendency in the patient plus the effect of acid on the 
duodenum. Most methods of treatment are directed toward the 
control of acid. R. M. Zollinger and E. H. Ellison called atten- 
tion to the fact that there is a rare type of persistent ulcer which 
may occur as a result of a tumour of the pancreas. Patients 
with these ulcers, in contrast with the average patient with an 
intractable ulcer, are not relieved by more extensive operations } 
on the stomach, but are relieved by removal of the tumour of the 
pancreas. 

Because of the difficulty in making early diagnosis of cancer 
of the stomach, it was suggested that routine X-rays of the 
stomach be made in men past the age of go. It is generally con- 
ceded that this is not feasible unless the person has total ab- 
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| of 55,143 sq.mi. It is an integral part of the kingdom of the 
» Netherlands, but enjoys sovereign autonomy in all domestic mat- 
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SURINAM—SWEDEN 


sence of acid in the stomach. J. R. Amberg and L. G. Rigler, 
in a group of 39 patients who previously had been examined and 
in whom either nothing or a benign ulcer was found, discovered 
that in subsequent examinations (at intervals of from 6 to 48 
months) cancer subsequently appeared. The operability in this 
group of patients was 90%, as contrasted with 77% in a group 
in whom symptoms preceded the examination. The resectability 
was 72% in the former group and 47% in the latter group. The 
cancer was apparently limited to the stomach, as evidenced by 
the absence of lymph gland involvement in 46% in the former and 
in only 15% in the latter. These statistics illustrate the neces- 
sity of careful, repeated examinations of all noncancerous 
tumours of the stomach and the danger of treating ulcer of the 
stomach (not the duodenum) by medical means. 

A polyp of the colon is considered by most persons to be a 
precancerous lesion, and certainly all multiple polyps, partic- 
ularly in patients with a familial tendency toward cancer, are 
definitely precancerous. There are many who believe that a com- 
plete removal of the colon should be done as soon as the diag- 
nosis is made, because it is generally conceded that these tumours 
which number in the thousands in the colon will ultimately be- 
come malignant if the patient lives long enough. In order that 
the patient may have relatively normal bowel movements and 
not have an ileostomy, I. Teicher and J. I. Abrahams advocated 
removal of the colon, except the rectum, and anastomosis of the 


_ small intestine to the rectum. By proctoscopic technique the 


polyps in the rectum can be removed and this segment of the 
colon can be carefully examined from time to time to determine 
whether new polyps are developing and whether there is any evi- 
dence of the development of cancer. If the latter does occur, 


_ obviously resection of this segment of the colon must be done. 


(See also ELECTRONICS; HEART AND CIRCULATORY DISEASES.) 


BrIBLI0OGRAPHY.—J. R. Amberg and L. G. Rigler, ‘‘Results of Surgery in 
Carcinoma of the Stomach Discovered by Periodic Roentgen Examination,” 
Surgery, 39:760 (1956); W.S. Edwards and J. S. Tapp, “Peripheral Artery 
Replacement with Chemically Treated Nylon Tubes,” Surg., Gynec. & 
Obst., 102:443 (1956); John R. Keys, Thomas J. Dry, Waltman Walters 
and Robert P. Gage, ‘‘Cholecystectomy in Patients with Coronary Heart 
Disease,” Proc. Staff Meet., Mayo Clin., 30:587 (1955); David S. Leigh- 
ninger, “A Laboratory and Clinical Evaluation of Operations for Coronary 
Artery Disease,”’ J. Thoracic Surg., 30:397 (1955); F. J. Lewis, R. L. 
Varco, M. Tanfic and S. A. Niazi, “Direct Vision Repair of Tri-Atrial 
Heart and Total Anomalous Pulmonary Venous Drainage,” Surg., Gynec. 
& Obst., 102:713 (1956): Robert R. Linton, “Some Practical Considera- 
tions in the Surgery of Blood Vessel Grafts,” Surgery, 38:817 (1955); 


K. Nakayama, “Diagnostic Significance of Radioactive Isotopes in Early 


Cancer of the Alimentary Tract, Especially the Esophagus and Cardia,” 


| Surgery, 39:736-759 (May 1956); R. Nissen, “Gastropexy as the Sole 


Operation for Hiatus Hernia,’ German Med. Month., 1:37 (Feb. 1956): 
¥. Teicher and J. I. Abrahams, “The Treatment of Selected Cases of Mul- 
tiple Polyps, Familial Polyposis and Diverticular Disease of the Colon by 
Subtotal Colectomy and Ileoproctostomy,” Surg., Gynec. & Obst., 103:136— 
146 (Aug. 1956); C. G. Thomas, Jr., “Lymphatic Dissemination of Radio- 
Presence of Lymph Node Metastases,” Surg., Gynec. & Obst., 
(July 1956); Robert M. Zollinger and Edwin H. Ellison, “Pri- 
mary Peptic Ulceration of the Jejunum Associated with Islet Cell Tumors 
of the Pancreas,” Ann. Surg., 142:709-728 (Oct. 1955). (A. O.) 


(DutcH Guana) lies between British Guiana to the 
west and French Guiana to the east, and has an area 


ters. Its population (1956 est.) of 240,000 lives chiefly on the 


| coastal plain; less than 40,000 live on the extensive plateau to 


the south, where they are engaged chiefly in mining and timber 


|: enterprises. The capital is Paramaribo, pop. (1956 est.) 95,000. 


The population is about one-half of Asiatic origin, India and 
Indonesia being the areas of chief importance. Persons of 


| European, African or indigenous stock, predominantly in mixed 
}: strains, constitute a minority. The official language is Dutch, 
‘\ibut various dialects prevail; English is generally understood. 
|] During 1956, J. van Tilburg was governor, aiael Jj, Jake Ineiwatye 


|) was prime minister. 


History.—The so-called “Unity group” of small parties con- 
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tinued in control of the legislative body, called the staten, con- 
sisting of 21 members. Its presiding officer was H. C. van 
Ommeren, of the Democratic party. The new constitution worked 
smoothly so far as Surinam was concerned. At the end of 1955, 
a parliamentary delegation from the Netherlands visited Surinam 
as guests of the staten. 

Progress continued to be made during 1956 in carrying out the 
public works and developmental program initiated in accordance 
with the extensive study of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, but going beyond the proposals in 
that study. Ten years’ work, with a cost well above $60,000,000, 
was involved in two large hydroelectric plants, extensive road 
construction, several canals, an airport, model farm develop- 
ment, forest and mining enterprises and large-scale fisheries and 
fish-processing plants. Technical assistance from the U.S. govern- 
ment was secured during 1956 for many phases of this program. 
Legislation was under consideration to provide exemption from 
taxation of new enterprises for ten years, as well as additional 
customs exemptions. 

(See also NETHERLANDS ANTILLES.) (C. E.. Me.) 


Education.—On Jan. 1, 1956, there were 182 elementary schools with 
1,201 teachers and 42,531 pupils, 12 advanced and higher elementary 
schools with 170 teachers and 4,346 pupils, 1 secondary school with 48 
teachers and 230 students and 4 normal schools with 723 students. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the Surinam gulden or florin, valued at 
53-0264 cents U.S, currency, official rate, in 1956. The 1956 budget esti- 
mated revenue and expenditure at 40,657,000 florins; revenue in 1955 was 
39,276,000 florins and expenditure 43,184,000 florins. Currency in circu- 
lation on June 30, 1956, totalled 14,236,895 florins. 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1955 totalled 49,684,000 florins: 
imports, 51,610,000 florins. Leading exports were bauxite (over 80%), 
timber, rice and coffee. Leading customers were the U.S. (70%), Canada 
(10%) and the Netherlands (8%); leading suppliers, the U.S. (33%), the 
Netherlands (32%), Trinidad (t0%) and the U.K. (7%). 

Internal transportation is largely by water; on Dec. 31, 1955, there 
were 83 mi. of railway, 525 mi. of roads, 3,551 telephones and 3,031 motor 
vehicles. Vessels entered in 1955 totalled 800 of 1,804,082 net registered 
tons; vessels cleared, 803 of 1,809,357 tons. In 1955, 564 commercial air- 
craft landed at Zandery airfield. 

Production.—Figures for 1955 included bauxite 3,060,000 metric tons; 
gold 7,235 troy ounces; balata 183 tons; sugar 7,401 tons; rice (paddy) 
64.526 tons; timber 121,400 cu.m.; rum 222,435 U.S. gal.; molasses 
335-500 gal. (J. W. Mw.) 


Svalbard: see Norway. 
Swains Island: see SAmoA, AMERICAN. 
Swaziland: see BritisH SouTH AFRICAN TERRITORIES. 


A democratic monarchy of northern Europe, Sweden 
Sweden. has an area of 173,564 sq.mi. Pop. (1956 est.) 
7,290,000. Capital: Stockholm, pop. (1955 est.) 776,947. Other 
principal cities (pop., Jan. 1, 1955): Goteborg 373,433; Malmo 
205,640; Norrkoping 88,295; Halsingborg 73,342; Orebro 70,412; 
Uppsala 68,596. Religion: Lutheran Christian. Ruler in 1956: 
King Gustav VI Adolf. Prime minister: Tage Erlander. 
History.—Although governmental policy moved steadily left- 
ward during 1956, the electoral movement was clearly toward 
the right. In the September elections for the second chamber 
the trend of several years was strongly emphasized: the Con- 
servatives won 11 new seats, and the Farmers’ Union-Social 
Democrat coalition lost 11 seats; the liberal Folk party held its 
own, and the Communists won one additional member (the total 
number of seats was increased from 230 to 231); 79.4% of the 
voters went to the polls. 


1952 1956 
% seats pop. vote lo seats 
iVeStiEc siles (oy ems 14.4% 31 663,742 (17.2%) 42 
Sasa ei caer Oo 10.7% 26 366,567 94%) 19 
Social Democrats . . + «+ « 46.1% 110 1,729,501 (44.6%) 106 
Folk party. . + + se ee 24.5% 58 923,551 (23.8%) 58 
Communist . . « 2 « 6 2 «© 4.3% 5 194,017 ( 5.0%) 6 


For the first time in 25 years the Socialists were outnum- 
bered, although as long as the Farmers’ Union (Bondeforbundet) 
stood with the Social Democrats the coalition could muster a 
majority with 125 votes. If the Farmers’ Union should shift 
allegiance to their more natural allies, the Conservatives and 
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ROYAL BARGE, carrying Queen Elizabeth II of Great Britain, arriving at the 
town hall, Stockholm, during her visit to Sweden in 1956 


the liberal Folk party, such a combination could claim a slim 
majority with 119 votes. For the present, however, the Farmers’ 
Union were remaining with the Social Democrats. 

It was believed that the coalition’s narrowed margin of power 
and the popular trend of opinion would probably put brakes on 
further socialization, but no sharp change in policy was indi- 
cated. In the first chamber, much slower to respond to shifts 
in the electorate, the Social Democrats retained a clear majority 
with 78 seats out of 150. For the occasional joint votes of the two 
chambers the Social Democrats controlled 184 against a possible 
188 for Farmers’ Union, Conservatives and the Folk party, and 
9 for the Communist party. 

Leaders of the U.S.S.R. repeatedly praised the neutrality of 
Sweden, and official visits were exchanged, but the rclations 
between the two countries continued tense. Most annoying to 
Sweden’s national pride and sense of justice was the Soviet 
handling of the Wallenberg affair. Raoul Wallenberg, architect 
and scion of a great banking family, had gone to Hungary toward 
the end of World War II and had done a notable job in saving 
Jews from Nazi persecution. When the Soviet forces entered 
Budapest in Jan. 1945 Wallenberg was last seen going off with 
several Soviet soldiers. Reports persisted that the victim had been 
seen in concentration camps in the U.S.S.R., and the Soviet gov- 
ernment repeatedly promised investigation and information. But 
nothing was forthcoming, and after 11 years the Swedes were 
thoroughly aroused. 

Antagonism was heightened by the uncovering in Sweden of the 
fourth case in five years of Communist espionage. In Aug. 1956, 
after six months of careful police work, Anatole Erikson, a 
Russian-born instrument maker at the L. M. Ericsson Telephone 
company, was arrested for photographing and selling to the 
Russians information on Sweden’s latest radar developments. 
Peter Miroshnikov, member of the Soviet’s trade delegation in 
Stockholm, was expelled for his part in the affair. 

At the end of 1955 Sweden attempted a general nationwide 
wage negotiation between the associations of employers and em- 
ployees. The result was an increase of 4% in wages for almost all 
workers in 1956. (E-D. S.) 


_ _BrprioGRrapHy.—Ingvar Andersson, A History of Sweden (1956): Wil- 
frid Fleisher, Sweden, The Welfare State (1956): Franklin D. Scott, The 
American Experience of Swedish Students (1956); Dankwart Rustow, The 
Politics of Compromise (1955). 

_Education.—Schools (1954): primary 8,777, pupils 758,201, teachers 
38.862; secondary 390, pupils 166,807, teachers 10,994: vocational (trade) 
507, pupils 109,364; students at other vocational institutes 29,118; teach- 
ers’ training colleges 28, students 5,300. Institutions of higher education 
16 (including 4 universities), students 20,800, teaching staff 2,695. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: krona (pl. kronor), with an 
exchange rate of 5.17 kronor to the U\S. dollar. Budget: (1955-56 est.) 
revenue 9,000,000,000 kronor, expenditure 8,200,000,000 kronor: (1956- 
57 est.) revenue 11,173,000,000 kronor, expenditure 10,225,000,000 kronor. 


SWEET POTATOES—SWIMMING 


Public debt (March 1956) 15,884,000,000 kronor. Currency circulation 
(Jan. 1955) 4,940,000,000 kronor, (Jan. 1956) 5,130,000,000 kronor, 
Deposit money (Jan. 1955) 5,660,000,000 kronor, (Jan. 1956) 5,570,- 
000,000 kronor. Gold and foreign exchange (March 1955) U.S. $560,- 
000,000, (March 1956) U.S. $572,000,000. 

Foreign Trade._-(1955) Imports 10,297,000,000 kronor; exports 8,949,- 
000,000 kronor. Main sources of imports: Germany 22%; other continental 
E.P.U. (European Payments Union countries) 30%; U.K. 14%; U.S. and 
Canada 10%: Latin America 7%. Main destinations of exports: U.K. 20% ; 
Germany 13%; other continental E.P.U. 38%; Latin America 6%; US. 
and Canada 6%. Main exports: wood pulp 18%; wood 15%; iron ore 9 To 
paper 10%. ; 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (rural public, 1955) 91,236 km., 
(total, 1953) 173,000 km. Motor vehicles in use (June 1955): passenger 
589,976, commercial 108,211. State railways (1954) 15,176 km; passenger- 
km. (1954) 6,138,000,000; freight, ton-km. (1955) 9,600,000,000. Ship- 
ping: merchant vessels of roo gross tons and over (July 1955) 1,217; 
total tonnage 2.807,166. Air transport (1955): 473,928,000 passenger 
km.: cargo, ton-km. 12,684,000. Telephones (Jan. 1955) 2,097,738. Radio- 
receiving sets (Dec. 1954) 2,391,000. ‘ 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses): 
wheat 747,000 (1,020,000); barley 423,000 (360,000); oats 634,000 
(861,000); rye 176,000 (301,000); potatoes 1,284,000 (1,429,000): sugar 
beet 1,468,000 (1,848,000); rapeseed 137,000 (156,000); broad beans 
90,000 (111,000). Livestock (Sept. 1955): cattle 2,575,000: sheep 


177,000: herses 312,000; pigs 1,575,000; chickens (1954) 11,751,000. 


Fish landings (1954) 184,400 metric tons. : fis 

Industry.—Fuel and power (1955): coal 280,800 metric tons; electricity 
24,972,000,000 kw. hr. Production (metric tons, 1955): iron ore (metal 
content, 60%) 17,448,000; pig iron 1,172,400; crude steel 2,148,000; ce- 
ment 2,544,000; cotton yarn 27,240; wool yarn 16,560. Ore production 
(metal content, 1954): copper 13,300; lead 29,700; zinc 58,400; tungsten 
274; gold 2,643 kg. Lumber production (1954): sawn softwood 7,413,000 
cu.m.: wood pulp 3,641,000 metric tons. Merchant vessels launched (roo 
gross tons and over, 1955) 524,400 gross tons. 

ENCYCLOP4DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Laplanders (1952); People of 
the Reindeer (Wind from the West) (1956); Scandinavia—Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark (1950); Sweden (1955). 


Sweet Potatoes: see POTATOES. 


. 2 Athletes from the United States and Australia 
Swimming. dominated the sport in 1956, a year unsurpassed 
for breaking records. Among the top U.S. swimmers were George 
Breen of Cortland (N.Y.) State Teachers college and Bill Yorzyk 
of the New Haven (Conn.) Swim club. Breen set a world record 
at New Haven on March 29 when he swam the 1,500-m. free style 


Table !.—National A.A.U. Men’s Swimming and Diving Winners 
(Indoors, New Haven, Conn., April 5-7, 1956) 


Event Winner Affiliation or city Time 
100-yd. free style Rex Aubrey New Haven S.C. 49.1 sec.*} f 
220-yd. free style Dick Hanley Ann Arbor, Mich. 2 min. 5.9 sec. 
440-yd. free style George Breen Cortland, N.Y. 4 min. 30.1 sec. 

1,500-m. free style Geoige Breen Cortland, N.Y. 18 min. 20.2 sec.§ 
100-yd. backstroke Al Wiggins Pittsburgh, Pa. 57.0 sec. 
220-yd. backstroke Frank McKinney Indianapolis, 

(Ind.) A.C. 2 min. 21.7 sec.* 
100-yd. breast stroke Don Kutyna U.S. Military 
academy Tl min. 3.0 sec.*} 
220-yd. breast stroke Dick Fadgen North Carolina 
AC 2 min. 37.1 sec.*t{f 
100-yd. butterfly Al Wiggins Pittsburgh, Pa. 54.5 sec.*+}I| 
220-yd. butterfly Jiro Nagasawa Japan Swim fed. 2 min. 19.4 sec bab « 
400-yd. medley Tim Jecko New Haven S.C. 4min. 46.6 sec 
400-yd.medley relay North Carolina A.C, 
(Bill Sonner, Dick Fadgen, Jack 
Nelson, Dave Melntyre) 3 min. 46.0 sec.*}f 
400-yd. free-style New Haven S.C. 
relay (Dan Cornwell, Dave Armstrong, 
Sandy Gideonse, Rex Aubrey) 3 min. 22.2 sec. 
I-m. diving Bob Clotworthy U.S. army Jails2) pte 
3-m. diving Don Harper Columbus, O. 542.6 pt. 
Team North Carolina A.C. 72 pt 
(Outdoors, Cuyahoga Falls, O., July 27-29, 1956) 
100-m. free style Dick Hanley Ann Arbor, Mich. 56.3 sec.*4 
200-m. free style Bill Woolsey Hawaii 2min. 6.6 sec.f 
400-m. free style George Breen Buffalo A.C. Amin. 37.6 sec. 

1,500-m. free style George Breen Buffalo A.C. 18 min. 27.6 sec. 

100-m. backstroke Yoshi Oyakawa Coca Cola S.C., 
Cincinnati, O. T min. 5.9 sec. 
200-m. backstroke Frank McKinney Indianapolis A.C. 2 min. 24.5  sec.* 
100-m. butterfly Al Wiggins Pittsburgh, Pa. Tmin. 4.2. sec, 
200-m. breast stroke Dick Fadgen North Carolina 
A.C. 2min. 45.8 sec.t 
200-m. butterfly Bill Yorzyk New Haven S.C. 2 min. 24.3 sec.*} 
100-m. breast stroke Bob Hughes Club del Mar, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 1 min. 11.2 sec.*f 
400-m. medley Bill Yorzyk New Haven S.C. 5 min. 19.0 sec.*} 
400-m. medley relay New Haven S.C. 
(Jerry Dolbey, Deed Hardin, Bill 
Yorzyk, Dave Armstrong) 4min. 26.5 sec.* 
800-m. free-style New Haven S.C. 
relay (Dave Armstrong, Roger Anderson, 
Tim Jecko, Bill Yorzyk) 8 min. 53.7 sec. 
3-m. diving Bob Clotworthy New York A.C. 510.15 pt. 
Platform diving Gary Tobian Los Angeles A.C. 511.45 pt 
Team New Haven S.C. 65> pt 


*New championship meet record. 
§New long-course record. 
proved as world record. 


it _ iNew U.S. record. tNew world record. 
|| Wiggins’ time of 54.4 sec. in Jan. 1956 was later ap- 
[New U.S. citizens’ record. 


1 
d 


Spe es 


record. 


SWIMMING 


Table Il_—National A.A.U. Women’s Winners 


*New championship meet record. 
§New event. 


TNew U.S. record. 


(Indoors, Daytona Beach, Fla., April 5-7, 1956) 


tNew world record. 


||Nancy Simons finished second in 110-yd. free style but set new meet 
| and U.S. record of 1 min. 5.6 sec. in qualifying heat. 


Table Ill_—National Collegiate A.A. Winners 
(Indoors, New Haven, Conn., March 29-31, 1956) 


i ia r8 min. 5.9 sec., and estab- 


Event Winner Affiliation Time 
50-yd. free style Rex Aubrey Yale 

Robin Moore Stanford 22.1 sec.* 
100-yd. free style Al Kuhn Northwestern 49.3 sec.} 

220-yd. free style Bill Woolsey Indiana 2 min. 4.7 sec. 

440-yd. free style Bill Woolsey Indiana 4 min. 31.1 sec. 

100-yd. backstroke Lincoln Hurring lowa 58.1 sec. 

200-yd. backstroke Lincoln Hurring lowa 2 min. 7.5 sec. 

200-yd. butterfly Dick Fadgen North Carolina State 2 min. 16.3 sec. 

200-yd. breast stroke Dick Fadgen North Carolina State 2 min. 23.1 sec. 
200-yd. medley Al Wiggins Ohio State 2 min. 7.5 sec.t 

' 1,500-m. free style George Breen Cortland State 
Teachers 18 min. 5.9 sec. 
300-yd. medley relay Yale 
(Bill Clinton, Dan Cornwall, Rex Aubrey) 2 min. 46.3 sec. 
400-yd. free-style Yale 
relay (Dan Cornwall, Joe Robinson, Dave 
Armstrong, Sandy Gideonse) 3 min. 23.1 sec. 
l-m. diving Frank Fraunfelter Ohio State 
3-m. diving Don Harper Ohio State 
Team Ohio State 68 pt. 

*Tied collegiate meet record. {New collegiate meet record. tNew world 
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trials at Melbourne. A Russian quartet in the Soviet Union trials 


Sea ty want mer Aiition or ey Time at Moscow on Aug. 14, 1956, won the 4oo-m. medley relay in 
-yd. rner alter Reed S.C. i i 
tine : . Ones ges egies 4 min. 14.8 sec. to surpass the world record of 4 min. 15.7 sec. 
-yd. free style ougie Gray Walter Reed S.C. i : : 1 
500-yd. free style Dougie. Gray Walter Reed S.C. Pr eese scent ee oss 
-yd. backstroke Carin Con Ri nes ing : : : i i 
200-yd. backstroke Carin Cone Foe er ND: eee 264 Beni pions nisl cents:=-q inne ean oniancniggl me Was 
} 00-y4. butterfly Shelley Monn Walter Reed S.C. min. 4.1 see.ttt mers, with sights on the Olympic games, were Shelley Mann, 
, . alter Reed S.C. min. 26.3 oe i i 
100-yd. breast stroke Mary Jane Sears Walter Reed S.C. 1 ae 12.2 see tf Carin Cone, Sylvia Ruuska, Mary Jane Sears and Pat McCor- 
250-yd. breast stroke Mary Jane Sears Walter Reed S.C, 3 min. 22.1 sec.*+ mick (di 16 j c j 
Rees: medley. Syiie Ruuska Berkeley Y.M.C.A. S min. 14.9 sec.*+t $s ( iver). ahd 17-year-old Australian, sekge 
-yd. free-style eam A Lafayette S.C. i . 5 i 
in ioulmeres, piace ena tes world mark of 5 min. 5.9 sec. for the 440-yd. free style early 
ae reantltahes oan Rosazza) ews 3 min. 56.8 sec.*;{ In the campaign and improved on this time as the year pro- 
(Shelley Mann, Mary Jane Sears, : ; 
: ie P, Rely Brey, Wanda Werner) Amin. 27.4 sec.*tt Table IV.—U.S. Olympic Trials Winners 
-m. diving nn Cooper Los Angeles A.C. C i i 
3-m. diving Barbara Gilders Detroit A.C. A688 ee ck cine a et 
=... Weber Rene C 11°; “ Event Winners Affiliation or city Time 
(Outdoors, Tyler, Tex., July 4-7, 1956) serie vite? 
110-yd. free style Wanda Werner Walter Reed S.C. lmin. 6.3 sec.|] Ltt CES pilian Weopey. Hawgil o7 ecacn 
440-yd. free style Marley Shriver Los Angeles A.C. S min. 13.8 sec.*f SO oasis pocaoene Cece Cokie es 
| 880-yd. free style Sylvia Ruuska Berkeley Y.M.C.A. 10 min. 54.5  sec.*} Si RCE 2 calc ees 
| 1,500-m. free style Carolyn Green Ft. Lauderdale venules Senge bie eercera peor foe 
(Fla.) S.A. 1 mins! 23062 sect 1,500-m. free style George Breen Buffalo A.C. 18 min. 13.7. sec.f 
110-yd. backstroke Carin Cone Ridgewood, N.J. T min. 14.5. sec.*7 100-m. backstroke ea BSP eS LIE ER IP gaa meee 
220-yd. backstroke Carin Cone Ridgewood, N.J. 2 min. 43.8 sec.*f 200-m. butterfly se SESE New Haven inc: ai Sd secs 
110-yd. butterfly Shelley Mann Walter Reed S.C. T min. 11.8 sec.*ft 200-m. breast stroke Bob Hughes IR Ne 
220-yd. butterfly Shelley Mann Walter Reed S.C. 2min. 44.4 sec.*tf rae) tare! Pomc Sout 2 i Tea a mircags 
220-yd. breast stroke Mary Jane Sears Walter Reed S.C. 2 min. 59.0 sec.*t 3m. diving . Boa omnes Selo aise eae 
440-yd. medley Shelley Mann Walter Reed S.C. 5 min. 52.5 sec.*} Platform diving Gary Tobian Los Angeles A.C. 174.87 pt. 
440-yd. medley relay Team A Walter Reed S.C. Women's division 
(Shelley Mann, Mary Jane Sears, i i i 
Batty Biaye WaaaalWerae:) Aas a eiivent 100-m. free style Nancy Simons Chicago S.C. Tmin. 5.1. sec.7 
oagiya:<clay Miglin Welter Beware C: 400-m. free style Sylvia Ruuska Berkeley Y.M.C.A. Simin. 10.0 sec.7 
(Shelley Mann, Betty Brey, 100-m. backstroke Carin Cone Ridgewood, N.J. IT min. 15.0 sec. 
M. Gillett, Winneic Werner) Olin 9.Bu..sec. 100-m. butterfly Shelley Mann Walter Reed S.C. T min. 12.3. sec.f 
ent diving Pat McCormick CoAngeleeAe 481.30 pt. 200-m. breast stroke Mary Jane Sears Walter Reed S.C. 2 min. 58.6 sec.f 
atte eA ein lee Aneolas Aes 446.60 pt. ae diving Pat McCormick Los Angeles A.C. 464.10 pt. 
Platform diving Pat McCormick Los Angeles A.C. 261.0 pt. soe aid ap igs cick lasale: Be Aes ateS mine 
1 team Walter Reed S.C. 104 pt. *New world record. tNew U.S. record. {Dick Fadgen finished second in 


200-m. breast stroke but set new U.S. record of 2 min. 44 sec. in qualifying heat. 


gressed. On Aug. 25, she bettered four world records, being 
clocked at 4 min. 50.8 sec. for the 400 m. and 4 min. 52.4 sec. for 
the 440 yd., bettering her own 440-yd. time and the 4oo-m. mark 
of 5 min. .1 sec. set by Denmark’s Ragnild Hveger in 1940. She 
also surpassed Dawn Fraser’s world figures of 2 min. 20.7 sec. for 
the 200 m. and 2 min. 21.2 sec. for the 220 yd. when she was timed 
at 2 min. 19.3 sec. and 2 min. 20.5 sec. respectively. Eighteen- 
year-old Dawn Fraser of Australia accounted for two new records 
on Aug. 25 as she won a rto-yd. free-style race. She swam the 
100 m. in I min. 3.3 sec. after recording 56.9 sec. for the 100-yd. 
event. Miss Crapp set five records on Oct. 20: 440 yd. (4 min. 
48.6 sec.); 200 m. (2 min. 18.5 sec.) ; 220 yd. (2 min. 19.1 sec.) ; 
400 m. (4 min. 47.2 sec.) and the rro-yd. leg in relay race (1 
min. 3.2 sec.). In the 440-yd. relay, Lorraine Crapp, Margaret 
Gibson, Barbara Jackson and Dawn Fraser won in 4 min. 22.3 
sec. 


Table V.—World Records Set in 1956, Approved June 2, 1956 


‘m” in Australia’s Olympic 


: 9 Event Name Country Place Date Performance 
lished a one-mile free-style ven tee 
mark on April 5 at New Haven 100-yd. free style Rex Aubrey Australia New Haven, Conn. ie i 0 49.0 sec. 
g : -yd. t ‘obin Moore 2. ’ . , 5 
with a Ig min. 40.4 sec. per- 880-yd. free ale Murray Rose Australia Sydney, Austr. Jan. 18 9 min. 34.3 sec. 
r Vv k’ rd 1,500-m. free style George Breen U.S. New Haven, Conn. March 29 18 min. 5.9 sec. 
a mance. a 1,760-yd. free style George Breen U.S. New Haven, Conn. aout Sy 19 min. ae sec. 
i i d j iggins, Jr. U.S. Columbus, O. an. .5 sec. 
umes were made at Winchen- ered area fi sim Japan New Haven, Conn. March 14 2 min. vs sec, 
d i -m. Bill Yorzyk Ise Winchendon, Mass. April 14 2 min. 16.7 sec. 
=n, HESS ut re eee nS ae ee i Nacaieve Japan New Haven, Conn. March 14 2 min. 20.3 sec. 
was clocked at 2 min. 16.7 Sec. 220-yd. butterfly J. Nagasawa Japan New York, N.Y. March 23 2 min. 20.1 sec. 
220.yd. butterfly J. Nagasawa Jopan New Hoven, Conn. April 6 2 min. 19.4 sec. 
for the 200-m. butterfly and at 220-yd. butterfly Bill Yorzyk ns [Se Winchendon, Mass. April 14 2 min. 18.7 sec. 
i -yd. I I North Carolina A.C. 
-2min. 18.7 sec. for the 220-yd. 400-yd. medley relay Vico ae eee 
igoj i . Nelson, R. , D. Melntyre } 
butterfly. Al Wiggins of Ohio tae o US. ‘ New Haven, Conn. April 7 3 min. 46.0 sec. 
‘State, on Jan. 1, set a world fae 
2 . 
F Australia Sydney, Austr. Feb. 21 1 min. 4.5 sec. 
record of Saeae toeG fonsine soot, ee tee oes Netherlands Bee: peer , min. me sec. 
therland chiedam, Neth. pri min. 4.0 sec. 
} 100-yd. butterfly event. Other aon: Abe He RS ai eae 7 Sydney, Austr. Feb. 25 2 min. 20.7 sec. 
. -m. i fe 
‘new records set in 1956 and 220-yd. free ays Dawn Fraser Pedal eames ree Feb 2 z a aye a 
. i trali ney, ° . . 4 A 
approved by the International {70.¥8" free sive eect Restate Sydney, Aust Feb. 17 Sin. 6.7 sec. 
| r si mgk tyl Lorraine Crapp Australia Sydney, Austr. eb. min. 5.9 sec. 
' Amateur Swimming federa- poh he iis Lorraine Crapp Australia Sydney, Austr. Jan. 14 ie min. aoe sec. 
j i bl V 800-yd. free style Lorraine Crapp Australia Sydney, Austr. Jan. 14 1 min. 34.6 sec. 
tion appear im Table V. 100-yd. ES deteiroke Mary Jane Sears U.S. Daytona Beach, Fla. Rates : min. ees sec. 
is Vest i U.S. Daytona Beach, Fla. pri min. 4.1 sec. 
ppueray Hose, a Bese See oa gee a Netherlands Velsen, Neth. Feb. 5 1 min. 11.9 sec. 
: 4 ; -m. 3 
lan, improved on Breen’s 400-yd. free-style Lafayette S.C. 
‘ J. Rosazza, L. Crocker, / ; 
‘clocking when he was timed at celey ( B love: H Hooked US: Daytona Beach, Fla. April 6 3 min. 56.8 sec. 
= -yd. dley relay Walter Reed S.C. 
17 min. 59.5 sec. for the 1,500 400-yd. me MG daSearseB? ; 
a 59:5 s jeer W. Warnen) U.S. Detroit, Mich. March 3 4 min. 23.0 sec. 
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Intercollegiate Meets.—A world-record performance by 
Breen featured the National Collegiate Athletic association 
(N.C.A.A.) championships held at Yale in New Haven, Conn., 
when he was clocked at 18 min. 5.9 sec. for the 1,500-m. free 
style. Ohio State won team laurels with 68 points. Other N.C.A.A. 
victors are listed in Table III. Robin Moore, in winning the 
1oo-yd. free style in 48.9 sec., helped Stanford win the Pacific 
Coast conference title for the eighth straight season. Other lead- 
ing college team champions were: Yale, Ivy league; Ohio State, 
Big Ten; Oklahoma, Big Seven; North Carolina State and North 
Carolina (tied), Atlantic coast; Beloit (Wis.), Central Colle- 
giate; Pittsburgh (Pa.), Eastern Collegiate; North Central 
(Naperville, Ill.), Illinois conference; Catholic university, 
Mason-Dixon; New York university, Metropolitan; Bowling 
Green (O.), Mid-American; Grinnell (Ia.), Mid-West; Denver 
(Colo.), Mountain States; Florida, Southeastern; Virginia Mili- 
tary institute, Southern; Texas A. and M., Southwest. 

(See also OLympic GAMES.) (DaVe HS) 


. A republican confederation of 22 cantons 
Switzerland. (three of which have half-cantons) in west 
central Europe, Switzerland is bounded west by France, north 
by Germany, east by Austria and Liechtenstein and south by 
Italy. Area: 15,941 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census) 4,714,992; (1956 
est.) 5,001,000. Language (1950): German 72.1%; French 
20.3%; Italian 5.9%; Romansh 1.0%. Religion (1950): Protes- 
tant 56.3%; Roman Catholic 41.6%; Jewish 0.4%; other 1.6%. 
Chief towns (pop., 1950 census, 1952 est. in parentheses) : Berne 
(cap.) 146,499 (150,600); Ziirich 390,020 (400,300); Basle 
183,543 (187,800); Geneva 145,473 (151,400); Lausanne 106,- 
807 (109,000). President of the confederation for 1957, Hans 
Streuli; vice-president of the tederal council (government), 
Thomas Holenstein. 

History.—The prosperity of Switzerland in 1956 broke all 
previous records; its foreign trade increased steadily, especially 
with the German Federal Republic. The dangers of inflation were 
fairly successfully combatted, but a rise in the price of milk and 
related products on May 1 was followed by other increases. The 
trade union leaders had long before abandoned the strike weapon 
in favour of negotiation. In October, however, they refused to 
meet the employers to discuss the price and wage situation; in- 
stead they asked for shorter hours for the same pay. 

Meanwhile a slight reduction of taxation had become opera- 
tive at the beginning of the year and, apart from bigger cost- 
of-living bonuses, the salaries of all civil servants went up by 
5%, and by more than this for the least well paid; even so, and 
after repayment of a considerable portion of the national debt, 
the budget surpluses were not used up. 

Foreign undertakings were eager to borrow from the capital 
which was accumulating in Switzerland. Thus in June the Swiss 
government provided a 200,000,000 Fr. credit to the Italian state 
railways. On Sept. 18 it was announced that Switzerland would 
lend a further 200,000,000 Fr. to the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development at 33% interest a year, the 
joan to be repaid between 1960 and 1965. Proceeds in Swiss 
francs from the loan were to be used to buy dollars from the 
Swiss National bank in order to prevent any increase in the 
circulation of Swiss franc notes. 

Samuel Chevallier continued to enjoy the limelight. Early in 
1956 he drew up two fresh “initiatives”: (1) should the govern- 
ment intend to spend more than 500,000,000 Fr. upon the armed 
forces in any one year (for 1956 the figure was 673,000,000 Fr.), 
popular approval by referendum must be made necessary; (2) at 
least one-tenth of annual military expenditure should always be 
spent upon social aid or cultural work, half of this tenth being 
spent abroad. At first Chevallier seemed to be fairly well sup- 


SWITZERLAND 


ported, particularly in his own Vaud canton; many young French 
Swiss were seemingly embarrassed by their own prosperity and 
simultaneously irritated when called up to undergo military dis- 
cipline for brief periods. The “initiatives” were handed in to the 
authorities on Oct. 17, the first having received 84,716 signatures 
and the second 68,402; this time there seemed no doubt that they 
would be voted upon. But they were withdrawn on Nov. 18, by 
which time the Soviet reaction to the Hungarian uprising had 
caused a violent swing of Swiss opinion away from pacifism. 

In the spring of 1956 the Swiss were largely absorbed with 
discussion of whether further state aid should be provided to the 
Holzverzuckerung A.G. or “Hovag.” This was a concern in the 
canton of Graubiinden (Grisons) which had been heavily sub- 
sidized during World War II for extracting alcoho! (for inter- 
nal combustion engines) and other chemical substances from 
wood. The subsidies had indeed been continued for ten years 
after the end of the war, and their prolongation for a further 
five years was approved by the Swiss chambers in Sept. 1955. 
This led to something of an uproar since the Hovag, while claim- 
ing to be in grave financial difficulty, was making no serious 
effort to convert its production to peacetime needs, but was 
founding daughter concerns which were eminently flourishing. On 
May 13, 1956, 315,704 Swiss citizens, affected by the talk of the } 
dependence of a poor canton like Graubiinden upon the Hovag | 
factories, voted in favour of continued aid while 429,314 pro- 
nounced against it. The Hovag, after some reorganization, ap- | 
peared by the end of 1956 to be running quite successfully | 
without aid. a) 

Some controversy was aroused by an agreement signed with 
the United States on June 21, 1956, according to which Switzer- 
land was to buy 500 kg. of uranium 235 from the United States, 
with certain rights of supervision for the Americans which were 
claimed by some critics to involve an infringement of Swiss 
neutrality. . 

On Nov. 6 the Swiss government sent an urgent appeal to the 
president of the United States and the heads of government of 
France, Great Britain, the U.S.S.R. and India. It proposed that 
an immediate conference of the five powers should be held in 
Switzerland to deal with the deteriorating international situation; 
but the powers concerned refused. (E. WI.) 

Education.—Schools (1953-54): primary, pupils 518,050, teachers 15,- 
204; secondary and lower middle, pupils 85,477, teachers 3,442; voca- 
tional (1951, excluding agriculture) 89, pupils 21,112. Institutions of 
higher education (1954-55) 9, students 15,622, teaching staff 1,954. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: Swiss franc, with an exchange rate 
of 4.28 Fr. to the U.S. dollar. Budget: (1955 est.) revenue 1,906,566,000 
Eire, expenditure 1,875,240,000 Fr.; (1956 est.) revenue 2,432,463,000 Fr., 
expenditure 1,968,832,000 Fr. Public debt (Dec. 1954): 7,772,700,000 Fr. 
Currency circulation: (Dec. 1954) §,830,000,000 Fr., (Dec. 1955) 5,940- 
000,000 Fr. Deposit money: (Dec. 1954) 7,368,000,000 Fr., (Dec. 1955) 
7,690,000,000 Fr. Gold and foreign exchange holdings: (March 1955) U.S. 
$1,628,000,000, (March 1956) U.S. $1,744,000,000. 

Foreign Trade.—(1955) Imports 6,397,000,000 Fr., exports 5,616,000,000 
Fr. Main sources of imports: Germany 24%; France 13%; other conti- 
nental E.P.U. (European Payments union countries) 24%; U.S. and Can- 
ada 15%; Latin America 5%; U.K. 5%. Main destinations of exports: U.S. 
and Canada 13%; Germany 13%; Italy 8%; other continental E.P.U. 
26%; Latin America 9%; sterling area 13%. 

_ Transport and Communications.—Roads (1953): 49,000 km. Motor ve- 
hicles in use (Sept. 1955): passenger 270,821, commercial 57,069. Rail- 
ways (1955) 7,900 km.; passenger-km. (1955) 6,954,000,000; freight, 
ton-km. (1955, federal system only) 2,868,000,000. Shipping (July 1955): 
merchant vessels of 100 gross tons and over 29; total tonnage 95.061. Air 
transport (1955): passenger-km. 515,652,000; cargo, ton-km. 12,458,400. 
Telephones (Jan. 1955) 1,141,443. Radio receiving sets (1954) 1,198,000. 

Agriculture-—Main crops (metric tons, 1955: 1954 in parentheses): 


wheat 331,000 (346,000); rye 42,000 (45,000); barley 55,000 (62,000); 
oats 54,000 (66,000); potatoes 1,100,000 (1,395,000); apples (1954) 


620,000, (1953) 340,000; pears (1954) 220,000, (1953) 270,000. Food |} 


production (metric tons, 1955): meat 80,400 (in 43 towns only and in- 
cluding horse. meat); milk (delivered) 1,932,000; butter 25,200; cheese 
56,400; beet sugar, raw, 28,000. Livestock (Sept. 1955): cattle 1,583,000; 
sheep 195,000; pigs 1,038,000; horses 120,000; goats (1951) 148,244. 

Industry.—Production: electricity (excluding industrial generation, 
1955): 13,068,000,000 kw.hr.; manufactured gas (1954) 323,000,000 
cu.m.; cement (1954) 1,817,000 metric tons. Watches: exports (1954) 
22,294,000; value, including parts (1954) 1,039,915,622 Fr. Index of 
employment (March 1956; 1953=100) 108. 

ENCYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Switzerland (1955). 


Symphony Orchestras: see Music. 
Synthetic Products: see CHEMISTRY; PLasTIcs; RUBBER; 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


Syphilis: see Venereat Diseases. 


Syria This Arab republic is bounded west by the Mediter- 
+ ranean and Lebanon, northwest and north by Turkey, 
east and southeast by Iraq, south by Jordan and southwest by 
Israel. Area: 71,227 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 est.) 3,906,000. Language: 
Arabic (86%); also Kurdish, Armenian, Turkish, Circassian. 
Religion (1954 est.): Moslems (mainly Sunni) 86.3%; Christian 
12.8%. Chief towns (pop., 1954 est.): Damascus (cap.) 395,- 
124; Aleppo 398,461; Homs 293,643; Hama 172,988; Latakia 
109,216. President in 1956, Shukri el-Kuwatli. Prime ministers 
in 1956: Said el-Ghazzi, and (from June 15) Sabri el-Assali. 

History.—Syria continued to pursue its policy of close co- 
operation with Egypt and Saudi Arabia. In March President 
Kuwatli met Col. Gamal Nasser and King Saud in Cairo, and in 
September a meeting of the three heads of state took place at 
_ Riyadh in Saudi Arabia, although on this occasion there were 
_ grounds for believing that the president and the king, while 
still proclaiming their complete support for Egypt, impressed 
on Nasser the need for moderation in view of the danger to Arab 
oil interests that might arise from a conflict with the west. 

In June the government of Said el-Ghazzi resigned after a 
long period of political uncertainty, and after some confusion 
was succeeded by a national coalition under Sabri el Assali, 
who had been in power before el-Ghazzi in the previous year. 
The new government adopted as the basis of its policy a national 
charter, drawn up by the various political parties, the main points 
of which were: Arab unity, neutrality between the west and the 
communist powers, the rejection of foreign pacts, but readiness 
to accept arms from any source “without strings.” The dismissal 
earlier in the year of Brigadier Shawkat Shoukair from his post 
as chief of staff represented an attempt to eliminate army influ- 
ence from politics, still surviving from the previous regime. 

The year was characterized by much military activity and 
_ public interest in military preparations following the Israeli 
attack on a Syrian frontier post in 1955. These preparations 
included the raising of funds, both inside and outside Syria, 
in aid of the army; the strengthening of the country’s defenses, 
| the building of air-raid shelters and the introduction of military 
training in secondary and trade schools. 

The tenth anniversary of the evacuation of French troops was 
celebrated with a military parade of unusual éclat at which all the 
Arab states were represented, with the notable exception of 
Lebanon. 

The Syrian government decided not to accept outright either 
the U.S. or the Soviet offer to build the Homs oil refinery (with 
a capacity of 750,000 to 1,000,000 tons a year) but to invite 
tenders. These were received from the United States, the United 
_ Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia and Rumania, but no 
adjudication was immediately made. 

Syria’s biggest scheme of economic development, the Ghab 
) project, continued to make progress. The objects of this scheme 
were to drain the swamps of the Orontes valley, reclaim land 
for cultivation, provide water for irrigating 200,000 ac. as well as 
|hydroelectric power for industry, exterminate disease-bearing 
jinsects and improve communications in the area. The scheme 
‘was to cost £10,000,000 and the annual yield of the land re- 
‘claimed was expected to be about 435,000 tons of agricultural 
( crops. ; 

On Oct. 30, following the advance of the Israeli army into 
| Egyptian territory, martial law was proclaimed throughout Syria, 
and as a riposte to the Anglo-French military action against 
|| Egypt in November a Syrian Army unit blew up the Iraq Petro- 
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leum company’s pipelines in Syrian territory. Relations between 
Syria and Iraq in consequence became extremely strained. 


(E. S. Au.) 


Education. —Schools (1953-54): primary 2,584, pupils 319,438, teach- 
ers 9,660; secondary 212, pupils 54,040, teachers 3,691; vocational 12, 
pupils 1,976, teachers 244; teacher training colleges 6, students 1,226. 


eeskans of Damascus (1953-54): students 2,960, teaching staff (1952) 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: Syrian pound, with an official ex- 
change rate of L.S. 2.2 and a free rate of L.S. 3.55 to the U.S. dollar. Budget 
(1955 est.) balanced at L.S. 261,000,000: (1956 est.) balanced at LS. 
324,000,000. Currency circulation: (Dec. 1953) L.S. 288,432,000: (Dec. 
1954) L.S. 366,750,000. Deposit money: (Dec. 1953) L.S. 292,748,000; 
(Dec. 1954) L. S. 334,849,000. Gold and foreign exchange: (Dec. 1953) 
L.S. 77,200,000; (Dec. 1952) L.S. 49,200,000. Foreign trade (1955): im- 
ports L.S. 647,000,000; exports L.S. 532,000,000. 

Transport and Communications.— Roads (1953) 10,016 km. of which 2,424 
km. asphalted. Motor vehicles in use (Jan. 1954): passenger 8,351; com- 
mercial 6,674. Railways (1955) 900 km. Telephones (Jan. 1955) 20,836. 
Radio. receiving sets (1950) 45,000. 

Agriculture.—Production (metric tons, 1954; 1955 in parentheses): 
wheat 965,000 (500,000); barley 635,000 (150,000); oranges, etc., 3,000 
(2,000); cotton lint 80,000 (85,000); (1954): rice 25,000; cottonseed 
141,000; lentils 58,000; sesame 14,200; olive oil 8,000; apricots 25,000; 
grapes 257,000; raisins 10,000; figs 56,000; lemons, etc., 1,000. Livestock 
(Sept. 1955): cattle 552,000; sheep 3,955,000; horses 103,000; mules 
84,000; asses 271,000; goats (1951) 1,433,000. 

Industry Production (metric tons, 1955): cement 264,000; electricity 
146,040,000 kw.hr.; cotton yarn (1953) 6,600; rayon yarn (1953) 1,200. 


T hl T » The 23rd world championships in table ten- 
a e ennis. nis were held in Tokyo, Japan, April 2-11, 
1956. Stockholm, Swed., was selected for the next world meet- 
ing. 

In the 1956 event, there was no change from the previous year 
in the world team championships, Japan and Rumania retaining 
the Swaythling and Corbillon cups, respectively. The winner of 
the men’s singles was Ichiro Ogimura of Japan; women’s singles, 
Tomi Okawa, Japan; men’s doubles, Ichiro Ogimura and Yoshio 
Tomita, Japan; women’s doubles, Angelica Rozeanu and Ella 
Zeller, Rumania; mixed doubles, Erwin Klein, Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Mrs. Leah Neuberger, New York, N.Y.; Jubilee cup, 
J. D’antas, Portugal. 

In the U.S. National open championships, held at White Plains, 
N.Y., March 16-18, the winners were: men’s singles, Erwin 
Klein, Los Angeles, Calif.; women’s singles, Mrs. Leah Neuber- 
ger, New York, N.Y.; senior men’s singles, Laszlo Bellak, Miami, 
Fla.; esquire singles, Bill Gunn, Mamaroneck, N.Y.; junior men’s 
singles, Erwin Klein; junior miss’ singles, Sharlene Krizman, 
South Bend, Ind.; boys’ singles, Norbert Van De Walle, Chicago, 
Ill.; girls’ singles, Jackie Koehnke, Gien Ellyn, Ill.; mixed 
doubles, Sol Schiff and Mrs. Leah Neuberger, New York, N.Y.; 
men’s doubles, Erwin Klein, Los Angeles, and Richard Bergmann, 


WOMEN’S DOUBLES MATCH at world table tennis championship tournament 
in Tokyo, Japan, in April 1956. Japanese team (near side of table) defeated 
U.S. girls, 21-18 and 21-12 
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London: women’s doubles, Mrs. Leah Neuberger and Mildred 
Shahian: senior men’s doubles, Laszlo Bellak, Miami, Fla., and 
Tibor Hazi, Chevy Chase, Md.; junior men’s doubles, Roger 
Desormeaux and Denis Limoges, Montreal, Can.; junior mixed 
doubles, John Kromkowski and Sharlene Krizman, South Bend, 
Ind. 

The Canadian international table tennis championships were 
held Sept. 8-10, 1955. In the men’s team event Canada beat the 
United States 6 to 4, but the U.S. junior men’s team beat 
Canada’s junior team 3 to 1. Other winners were: men’s singles, 
Erwin Klein, Los Angeles; women’s singles, Mrs. Leah Neuber- 
ger, New York city; junior men’s singles, Erwin Klein; junior 
miss’ singles, Carolee Leichty, South Bend, Ind.; boys’ singles, 
Norbert Van De Walle, Chicago; senior men’s singles, Max Mar- 
inko, Canada; mixed doubles, Charles Burns and Mrs. Leah 
Neuberger, New York city; women’s doubles, Mrs. Leah Neu- 
berger and Lona Flam, New York city. 

In the English open championships, held at Belle Vue, Man- 
chester, February 28—March 2, 1956, the men’s singles crown was 
won by Elemer Gyetvai, Hungary; women’s singles, Gizi Farkas, 
Hungary; men’s doubles, Elemer Gyetvai and Kalman Szepesi, 
Hungary; women’s doubles, Diane Rowe and Ann Haydon, Eng- 
land; mixed doubles, Johnny Leach and Diane Rowe, England; 
boys’ singles, I. Harrison, Gloucester; girls’ singles, Ann Haydon, 
Warwickshire; boys’ doubles, I. Harrison and K. Edwards, War- 
wickshire; girls’ doubles, Ann Haydon and Miss Worrall, War- 
wickshire; junior mixed doubles, L. Landry and Ann Haydon; 
veteran singles, H. Spears, Warwickshire; veteran women’s sin- 
gles, Mrs. G. Davies, Lancashire. 

Winners in the U.S.S.R. closed championships held in March 
1956 at Leningrad were: men’s singles, A. Saumoris, Lithuania; 
women’s singles, E. Lestal, Estonia; mixed doubles, A. Saumoris 
and B. Balaisjene, Lithuania; men’s doubles, A. Saumoris and 
Baltakis; women’s doubles, B. Balaisjene and O. Zileviciute, 
Lithuania. (BaWeR>) 


Taiwan: see Formosa. 
Tanganyika: see British East Arrica; TRUST TERRITORIES, 
Tangerines: see Fruit. 


T * From 1912 an international and demilitarized zone 
anger. of Morocco, on the south side of the Straits of 
Gibraltar, Tangier is controlled by Belgium, France, Great Brit- 
ain, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, Spain and the United 
States, under the nominal sovereignty of the sultan of Morocco. 
Area: 135 sq.mi. Pop.: (1955 est.) 183,000, including 15,000 
Moroccan Jews and 42,000 Europeans (35,000 Spaniards, 6,000 
French, 1,000 others). Languages: Arabic, French and Spanish. 
Religion: mainly Moslem. Pop. of Tangier city: (1953 est.) 
162.110. Administrator (post suppressed on July 5, 1956), Robert 
van de Kerchove d’Hallebast (Belgium). Sultan’s representative 
(mendub), Haj Mohammed el-Tazi (resigned July 8). Moroccan 
governor, Abdullah Ghenun. 

History.—As a consequence of the recognition of Morocco’s 
independence and sovereignty the statute of Tangier had to be 
revised. On April 28, 1956, Haj Mekki Benani, a Moroccan mem- 
ber of the Tangier legislative assembly, requested the immediate 
opening of negotiations for a new statute within an independent 
and sovereign Morocco. 

The British and U.S. governments, when recognizing 
Morocco’s independence, expressed the hope that the Moroccan 
government would agree that it would be generally advantageous 
to preserve some of the international facilities for goods in transit 
and favourable currency regulations. 

At the invitation of Ahmed Balafrej, the Moroccan foreign 
minister, members of the Tangier committee of control flew to 
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Rabat on July 5 and attended a meeting presided over by 
M’Barek ben Mustafa el-Bekai, the premier. A protocol was 
signed to take effect until the final outcome of negotiations on 
the incorporation of the zone in the Sherifian empire. The post 
of administrator, however, was suppressed. 

On Oct. 8, the nine-power conference on the future of Tan- 
gier was opened formally at Fedala, near Casablanca. Besides 
Morocco, the eight administering powers were represented. Sul- 
tan Mohammed V ben Yusuf told the delegates of the eight 
powers that he was only consulting them about the means of safe- 
guarding the national and foreign economic interests that had 
been developed in Tangier. The real work of the conference 
started two days later in Tangier. It ended on Oct. 29 by a signa- 
ture of an eight-power declaration and of a protocol, the last- 
named signed also by Ahmed Balafrej. 

The declaration stated that the Tangier international regime 
was abolished and that the Moroccan government was to take 
possession of public and private property formerly administered 
by the international committee of control. The protocol, to come 
into force on Jan. 1, 1957, stipulated that all existing laws would 
remain in force unless modified or cancelled by the Moroccan 
government. 


Economy.—Currency equivalent to metropolitan franc (350 fr.=U.S. $r). 
Budget (1954 est.): revenue 2,130,000,000 fr.; expenditure (ordinary) 
1,600,000,000 {r., (extraordinary) 413,000,000 fr. Foreign trade (1954): 
imports 9,579,000,000 fr.; exports 996,000,000 fr. Shipping handled in 
the port of Tangier (1952): ocean-going ships entered 382 (546,000 gross 
tons), coasters entered 2,786 (1,555,000 gross tons). Roads (1954) about 
104 km. Telephones (Jan. 1955) 10,376. 


: The general stability of the tariff structure of the 
Tariffs. world that had prevailed during several preceding 
years was again noted in 1956. Probably the most significant 
changes during the year involved additions to the many postwar 
projects undertaken to modernize the nomenclature of indi- 
vidual import tariffs and to adjust rates of:duty to compensate 
for the general increase of world prices (or, at times, to adjust 
for more dramatic price increases in individual countries). There 
was no discernible tendency for countries generally to move 
toward, or away from, protectionism, or to make greater, or less, 
use of the tariff as an instrument of commercial policy. Increased 
interest was manifest during the year in the establishment of 
customs unions. Activities under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (G.A.T.T.) were confined largely to routine 
holding operations, although some further achievements were 
made toward the general objective of liberalizing world trade. 


General Tariff Revisions.—During the decade 1946-55, 25 


countries made comprehensive revisions of their import tariffs. 
These comprehensive changes generally resulted in one or both 
of the following: (1) the adoption of a new tariff nomenclature, 
and (2) provision for a new schedule of import duties. During 
1956, two countries, France and Iraq, completed general tariff 
revisions, and at least eight others—Austria, Germany, Sweden, 
Brazil, Mexico, Panama, the Philippines and New Zealand—had 
projects for such revisions in various stages of completion. 

More than half of the 25 countries used, for their tariff classi- 
fication, the so-called Brussels nomenclature; i.e., the tariff 
nomenclature sponsored by the Customs Cooperation council 
(formerly the European customs union study group), which had 
its headquarters at Brussels. In a protocol, signed July 1, 1955, 
the 13 members of the Customs Cooperation council agreed to 
adopt for their individual import tariffs the main headings of 
the Brussels nomenclature. Various of the member countries had 
already taken preliminary steps toward this end. On Jan. 1, 1956, 
the French government became the first member of the council 
to put into force a new tariff nomenclature conforming: fully to 
the agreed classification. 

Comprehensive tariff revisions, involving extensive changes 
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of both tariff nomenclatures and schedules of import duties, were 
either completed or nearing completion in Brazil, the Philip- 
| pines and Iraq. The new tariffs in Brazil and the Philippines were 
submitted for congressional approval during 1956, but had not 
gone into effect by the close of the year. The Traqi tariff became 
| effective on Jan. 1, 1956. All three countries used the Brussels 
nomenclature as a basis for new tariff commodity classifications. 
| As had occurred frequently in recent years, the projected tariffs 
in both Brazil and the Philippines made wide-scale use of ad 
valorem duties in lieu of specific-type duties previously in force. 
| Reports indicated that the new Brazilian rates of duty, when 
applicable, would afford considerably added tariff protection to 
domestic industries. The revised Philippine tariff was also re- 
ported as providing additional protection for domestic industries 
_ but, apparently, the increases would be less extensive than those 
in Brazil. The new tariff in Iraq provided for numerous decreases 
in duty for various foodstuffs, machinery items and essential raw 
_ materials. Nevertheless, additional protection was granted by 
that country to selected domestic manufacturing industries. 

In Central America, Mexico, in addition to three countries 
that had done so in earlier years, revised its tariff classification 
|to conform with the N.A.U.C.A. (Nomenclatura Arancelaria 
| Uniforme Centroamericano) nomenclature which had been de- 
veloped by the Central American countries in anticipation of a 
possible economic union in that area. During the year the New 
| Zealand government announced that it would undertake a review 

of its import tariff to modernize its nomenclature and to revise 
its schedule of duties. 

Less Extensive Modifications.—During 1956 various coun- 
tries made across-the-board adjustments of their tariff schedules 
that resulted in increased dutieS on virtually all their imports. 
Among the countries effecting such changes were Bolivia, Chile, 
| the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Ireland, Sweden, Syria 
/ and the Philippines. In all of these instances, the tariff increases 
' were, for the most part, moderate; and were designed primarily 
(1) to adjust specific-type duties for changes that had occurred 
in the general level of prices, (2) to raise additional revenue, 
or (3) in at least one instance, to improve the balance-of-pay- 
- ments situation of the country. 

In Bolivia, the “currency devaluation surcharges,’ which had 
been employed to adjust for the disparity between the free- 
market rate of exchange and the official rate (applicable to all 

import purchases) were increased for most items. A similar ad- 
justment was made in Chile, where customs duties are stated in 
terms of gold pesos no longer serving as the national medium of 
exchange but are paid in paper pesos; during the year, the 
Chilean “customs coefficient” (used to adjust for the depreciat- 
ing value of the paper peso) was increased consecutively from 
4900 to 1, to 6400 to 1, to 6450 to 1 and later to 9760 to r. In 
the Dominican Republic, a special surcharge that was levied on 
virtually all import duties was increased from 3% to 5% of the 
basic duties. In Ecuador all imports became subject to an ad- 
ditional ad valorem duty of 0.75%, making imports subject to 
ad valorem as well as specific duties. Early in 1956, the Republic 
_ of Ireland imposed surcharges of either 373% or 60% ad valorem 
on about 150 “nonessential” import items, with a view to re- 
ducing the volume of such imports and thereby improving the 
_ country’s balance-of-payments position. Late in the year, Sweden 
imposed special import levies as part of a system for supporting 
farm prices and for maintaining farm incomes at parity with 
urban incomes. It was announced that the new import levies 
would be raised or lowered more or less automatically as agricul- 
tural prices fell below, or rose above, the designated parity level. 
Both Egypt and Syria increased duties on all imports by means 
of a uniform surtax levied to obtain additional revenue for the 
| national treasury. One of the most important changes increasing a 
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country’s tariff during 1956 was that made by the Republic of 
the Philippines; in January, duties on nearly 80 items became 
subject to increases ranging from 50% to to times higher than 
the rates previously in effect, and virtually all other import duties 
were increased by 30%. 

Several other countries, including Israel, Lebanon, Nigeria 
and Thailand, increased import duties on a substantial number of 
items—though not on an across-the-board basis. Moreover, as 
was usually the case in earlier years, a quite substantial number 
of countries made piece-meal changes in their tariffs affecting 
selected import items. Changes of this character appear to have 
been made somewhat less frequently in 1956 than in immediately 
preceding years. 

Piece-meal decreases in duty by individual countries appear 
to have been made during 1956 by about as many countries, and 
they affected about as many individual import items, as did the 
afore-mentioned piece-meal increases. Many of such decreases 
were “protective” in character, in that they were designed to 
assist domestic industries in obtaining essential supplies. In vari- 
ous countries, duties on items important in the cost of living, 
or essential to agricultural production (e.g., insecticides and fer- 
tilizers), were temporarily suspended or lowered. 

The most extensive decreases in duty by an individual country 
during 1956 were those by the German Federal Republic; by 
a series of decrees during the year, the government reduced 
duties on many items in its tariff. Early in the year, primarily 
in order to reduce prices of items important in the cost of living. 
duties on about 120 categories of imports were temporarily re- 
duced, on the average, to about four-fifths their former level. 
In addition, duties on about roo agricultural and manufactured 
products were reduced by somewhat equivalent margins. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade.—Activities 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in 1956 involved 
principally the fourth round of tariff negotiations sponsored by 
the G.A.T.T. members and the 11th session of the contracting 
parties to G.A.T.T. During the year, the G.A.T.T. membership 
made little progress toward the establishment of the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation (O.T.C.)—designed to be the official 
administrative agency for G.A.T.T. Under the provisions of the 
projected organization, the O.T.C. could not enter into force 
until the United States accepted it. Although legislation author- 
izing United States acceptance was reported favourably by the 
house committee on ways and means, the congress did not take 
further action. Most other G.A.T.T. members also delayed ac- 
ceptance of the O.T.C., apparently awaiting action by the United 
States. 

Tarif Negotiations Under G.A.T.T.—From January to May 
1956, the contracting parties, meeting at Geneva, held their 
fourth general round of tariff negotiations. In contrast to actions 
at previous tariff conferences sponsored by the G.A.T.T. mem- 
bers, no countries at this time negotiated for accession to the 
General agreement. Twenty-two of the 35 G.A.T.T. members 
participated in the 1956 negotiations: Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Chile, Cuba, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, 
Finland, France, the German Federal Republic, Haiti, Italy, 
Japan, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Sweden, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United States. In addition, 
the High Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community 
(E.C.S.C.), participating for the first time, negotiated with 
various members for concessions on certain iron and steel prod- 
ucts in exchange for concessions by three of the community’s 
members: France, German Federal Republic and Italy. 

The 22 participating countries and the High Authority of the 
E.CS.C. concluded about 80 pairs of bilateral negotiations at 
Geneva. In view of the fact that most of the individual import 
items involved in such negotiations were already subject to con- 
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cessions in G.A.T.T., the new negotiations made little change 
in the estimated 60,000 items covered by concessions in the Gen- 
eral agreement. The United States completed negotiations with 
each of the 21 other participating countries; by legislative au- 
thority, its concessions on individual items were generally limited 
to a maximum reduction of 5% in each of three successive years. 
Although other participating countries were not similarly limited 
in the concessions they could offer, the tariff reductions granted 
at the conference tended to be of modest proportions. By the end 
of September, Cuba, Haiti and Italy had placed their concessions 
in effect, and the United States had made effective the first stage 
of its concessions. 

During 1955 and the first half of 1956, 21 of the 35 G.A.T.T. 
members renegotiated certain individual tariff concessions they 
had previously granted in the General agreement; generally, 
this course was pursued to permit them to impose increased re- 
strictions on imports of the items involved. Italy, India, the 
Netherlands, Sweden and the United States renegotiated only 
one or two items from their schedule of G.A.T.T. concessions; 
Cuba, Greece and Peru renegotiated a substantial number of the 
concessions they had granted. As envisaged in the G.A.T.T. pro- 
cedures, the members concluding such renegotiations granted 
compensatory concessions to countries having a principal trade 
interest in the renegotiated items. 

Customs Unions.—The most ambitious proposal for a com- 
mon market under consideration during the year became known 
as Euromarket. This project, one of several that had been pro- 
posed in postwar years for European integration, was sponsored 
by the council of ministers of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity (Schuman plan). Being dissatisfied with the limited re- 
sults that had been achieved through other projects (e.g., 
Customs Cooperation council, Western European union, Euro- 
pean Movement, etc.) and believing that effective European co- 
operation might best be obtained by working through established 
institutions, the council of ministers decided to seek European 
integration through the membership, and using the model, of 
the Coal and Steel Community. As that organization had already 
established a common market for coal and steel, the ministers 
proposed to establish a similar community of states which would 
eventually provide a common European market for other com- 
modities. To that end, the Brussels Intergovernmental Com- 
munity on European Integration was created. The membership 
of the committee consisted of representatives of the countries 
already belonging to the Coal and Steel Community. The 
projected Euromarket, when established, would provide a com- 
mon market for all European states willing to affiliate therewith; 
import-export licences, quotas and tariffs would be eliminated 
within the community and a common tariff would be established 
for the products of third countries. 

During 1956, the Scandinavian countries proceeded with their 
project to establish a Nordic customs union. During the year, 
the Nordic council studied proposals whereby a common Nordic 
market would be achieved. It was envisioned that, over a period 
of years, a complete customs union would be established by 
gradually expanding the number of items of trade covered—ulti- 
mately eliminating all trade restrictions between the member 
states and creating a common tariff on imports from without the 
free-trade area. 

The Central American states moved closer to a type of eco- 
nomic integration which, among other things, would establish a 
customs union in that area. By the close of the year, four coun- 
tries—Costa Rica, Honduras, Mexico and Nicaragua—had 
adapted their import tariffs to the N.A.U.C.A. nomenclature, 
and the ministers of economy of the five Central American 
countries had created a permanent secretariat with instructions 
to: (1) devise a common tariff for the area based on the 
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N.A.U.C.A. classification, and (2) propose measures to create a 
free-trade area for designated merchandise. Closely related to 
this project were various bilateral agreements concluded by in- 
dividual pairs of Central American countries. In Dec. 1955, 
Costa Rica and Guatemala negotiated a treaty providing for 
free trade between the two countries on a substantial list of items, 
as well as for limited free trade for many other products and 
reduced import duties on still others. By the close of the year, 
EI Salvador had negotiated similar treaties with all Central Amer- 
ican states, the general objective being to lay the basis for a 
more inclusive multilateral agreement. 

United States Tariff Policy.—During 1956, the United States, 
on balance, eased somewhat its import tariff restrictions. 
Although new import restrictions were imposed on some items, a 
considerable number of U.S. import duties were reduced through 
the afore-mentioned G.A.T.T. negotiations. Such changes, 
however, did not alter materially the prevailing level of duties. 
By congressional action, the United States revised its procedures 
for determining the dutiable value of imported articles. 

Import Restrictions.—Either unilaterally or through negotia- 
tion with foreign countries, a few U.S. import duties were in- 
creased during the year. On recommendation of the tariff 
commission after an escape-clause investigation, Pres. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower withdrew a concession that had been granted in 
G.A.T.T. on linen towelling, and increased the duty on imports 
of that product. In two other escape-clause reports (relating to 
acid-grade fluorspar and para-aminosalicylic acid), the tariff 
commission divided equally (3-3) on whether escape action 
should be taken; the president, however, decided not to increase 
the import duties on either of those products. At the G.A.T.T. 
tariff negotiations held early in the year, the United States, un- 
der article 28 of the General agreement, negotiated increases in 
its concessions on liquid sugar and certain fur-felt hats. Late in 
September, the president invoked the Geneva wool-fabric reser- 
vation, whereby the United States, in granting a concession on 
woollens and worsteds at Geneva in 1947, had reserved the right 
to increase the duty on any imports of such fabrics in excess of 
5% of United States production thereof. 

During 1956, several attempts in congress to impose import 
quotas on Japanese cotton textiles or to direct the tariff com- 
mission to conduct escape-clause investigations of all cotton tex- 
tiles were ultimately defeated, some by narrow margins. On 
application of domestic producers, however, the tariff commis- 
sion instituted four escape-clause investigations of cotton textile 
products that were being imported predominantly from Japan. 
In an attempt to lessen the mounting demands in the United 
States for rigid import restrictions on cotton textiles, Japan 
maintained export controls throughout the year limiting ship- 
ments of some cotton goods to the United States. In September, 
after conversations with U.S. officials, Japan announced that, 
beginning in 1957, it would establish comprehensive controls 
over exports of cotton cloth, apparel and manufactured items to 
the U.S. market; these controls apparently would limit such ex- 
ports for a number of years, initially to 1955 levels. 

Customs Simplification—In August, President Eisenhower 
approved the Customs Simplification act of 1956, which, among 
other things, changed the method of determining the dutiable 
value of imported goods subject to ad valorem duties. Earlier 
customs simplification acts, approved in 1953 and 1954, had 
modified various customs methods and procedures, but had not 
amended U.S. valuation procedures. The new legislation estab- 
lished the “export value” of imported products as the primary 
dutiable value. Previously, customs appraisers had been required 
to determine both the export value and the foreign value of im- 
ported goods; the ad valorem duty was then levied on the basis 
of the higher of the two values. 
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The new method for determining primary dutiable value was 
not to be applied to all merchandise subject to ad valorem duties. 
The treasury was directed to determine those imported articles 
on which the use of “export value” would reduce their dutiable 
' value by 5% or more (based on actual imports in 1954). For 
such articles, the customs’ appraisers were to continue to ascer- 
tain both export value and foreign value, the higher of the two 
to be regarded as dutiable value. Late in the year, the treasury 
had not published the list of excepted articles, According to 
reports, however, the number of such articles was expected to 
be a small fraction of all imported articles subject to ad valorem 
duties. 


(See also INTERNATIONAL TRADE.) (D. La; Gi P.. F.) 


ENCYCLOP£DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Distribution of Foods (1946); 
Food and People (1956); Round Trip: The U.S.A. in World Trade (1952): 
t ens Are Your Affairs (1952); World Trade for Better Living 

1951). 


Taxati on Net budget receipts of the federal government for 

* the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, were the 
highest in the history of the United States. Rising levels of per- 
sonal income and corporate profits pushed receipts to $68,141,- 
000,000, an increase of $3,641,000,000 over the estimates made 
in the budget presented in January. Expenditures, which also 
increased over the January budget estimates, amounted to $66,- 
386,000,000. The surplus, which in January was expected to be 
$230,000,000, was actually $1,754,000,000. This was used prin- 
cipally to reduce the public debt. 

U.S. Legislation—The Midyear Review of the 1957 federal 
budget, published Aug. 28, 1956, anticipated continued increases 
in expenditures. The 1956 legislation expanded defense, agri- 
cultural, social security and housing programs; authorized the 
“soil bank” program and a huge highway program (the latter 
to be financed outside the regular budget); initiated a flood 
insurance program and various flood control and navigation proj- 
ects. The midyear estimates indicated that in the fiscal year 
1957 the increase in receipts would not keep pace with the in- 
crease in expenditures, and that the surplus would be reduced 
to $707,000,000. 

Federal tax legislation in 1956 was designed to maintain or 
increase revenue. The five percentage point reduction in the 
corporation income tax rate and various reductions in excise 
taxes which had been scheduled for April 1, 1956, were postponed 
for one year. Some of the excise taxes scheduled for reduction 
were incorporated into the Highway Revenue act of 1956. 

A few minor tax reductions were enacted. Gasoline used on 
the farm was exempted from the tax on gasoline. Admissions up 
to gI cents and transportation fares up to 61 cents were exempted 
from the 10% excise taxes on these services. 

Substantial increases were enacted in taxes outside the regu- 
lar budget. The old age and survivors’ insurance program was 
expanded to include disability insurance and to provide benefits 
for women retiring between the ages of 62 and 65. To finance 
these added benefits social insurance taxes were increased to 
21% on the first $4,200 of wages and salaries for both employers 
and employees and to 33% for the self-employed (effective 
Wan. I, 1957). 

An unprecedented highway aid program was enacted for the 
expansion and modernization of the interstate highway system. 
To finance this program new and increased highway user taxes 
were levied and earmarked for a highway trust fund for payment 
to the states. The higher taxes (effective July 1, 1956) included 
an increase from 2 cents to 3 cents per gallon in the tax on gaso- 
line, diesel fuel and special motor fuels; an increase from 5 
cents to 8 cents per pound in the tax on tires for highway ve- 
hicles; an increase from 8% to 10% of manufacturers’ price 
in the tax on trucks, buses and truck trailers. A new tax of 3 cents 
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per pound was imposed on tread rubber, and also an annual 
licensing fee of $1.50 per 1,000 Ib. on vehicles with a total weight 
of more than 26,000 lb. 

U.S. State Taxation.—In 1956 about half of the state legisla- 
tures convened, as compared with 1955 when all but one met. 
The unusually large volume of tax legislation in 1955 was re- 
flected in 1956 tax collections, which hit an all-time high of $13,- 
335,000,000. The 15% increase of state tax collections in 1956 
over 1955 was one of the largest in history. State tax collections 
by source are shown in the table. 


State Tax Collections by Source* 
Fiscal Year 1956 


Amount Percentage 
Tax (millions) distribution 
ofall: ty Tes Ss. es ee ee bo Jee $13,335 100.0 
Sales and'grossireceipts | Snes | ap a eee eb? 58.3 
General sales or gross receipts ......... 3,026 PHIL 
Motor fuels io) aac) hems sae ee 2,683 20. 
Alcoholic beverages wi). Gwe. «62 ae 542 
Tobaccospioducts: wee oe ce er 513 
Othertse Mrs re ames. Cheer gn 1,017 
Licences 5 Sas Bee aN Sis od, Sek. 2,019 ] 
Motor vehicles and operators . .......4.. 1,291 


skeet iraue omelet une 333 
Other eS ER ee oe Gk ees ee 394 


Tee RS SON OIG CO. 
HNWUuewwvouN ao 


Incomettaxesiy | ees no. Ss. Geren 2,258 if 
individuahincomenm: “jo. em ce, cools Us77 1 
Corporationinetiincome=) 2 ae saute 2 eee 880 

Property taxes". an. wee so et a eee 468 

Dedtiand gift Tee ee ar eee 304 

Severance kc tensive citi ck cle cow teaicy cake oa: 358 

Oe are ee al es an es ae eae 149 


*Preliminary; detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
{Individual income tax figures include the corporation net income tax of five states. 
Source: Department of Commerce. 


In 1956 there were relatively few increases in state tax rates. 

Several states extended “emergency” taxes or temporary tax 
increases enacted in 1955 and prior years. In Massachusetts, 
“emergency” taxes on income, insurance companies, cigarettes, 
etc., were extended for another year. Rhode Island extended for 
a year its “emergency” sales and use taxes, and taxes on cor- 
porate incomes and pari-mutuel betting. The Mississippi Emer- 
gency Revenue act of 1955, which imposed a surtax of 14% of 
the income, estate and various privilege and severance taxes, was 
extended to 1958. 

Among the tax changes in 1956 were the following: 

Connecticut levied temporary increases (for flood relief) in its 
taxes on retail sales, cigarettes, alcoholic beverages, motor fuels 
and theatre seats. Kentucky imposed higher taxes on individual 
and corporate incomes and on distilled spirits. Louisiana in- 
creased its liquor and pari-mutuel taxes. Maryland raised its 
corporate income tax from 4.5% to 5%. New Jersey raised its 
cigarette tax from 3 cents to 5 cents per package. New York 
enacted a reduction of 15% of the first $100 and 10% of the 
next $200 of income tax on individuals. Ohio raised its cigarette 
tax from 2 cents to 3 cents per package. Pennsylvania increased 
its corporate income tax from 5% to 6%. West Virginia in- 
creased its cigarette tax and the fee on pari-mutuel pools, and 
enacted a new franchise tax on insurance companies. 

Canada.—Walter Harris, minister of finance, reported in his 
budget speech on March 20, 1956, that revenues and expenditures 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1956, were higher than 
those originally estimated. The revenue of $4,385,000,000 re- 
flected greater expansion, employment and prosperity than ex- 
pected. Expenditures amounted to $4,437,000,000, an increase 
of $75,000,000 over the original estimate. New legislation for 
wheat storage, agricultural supports plus higher interest on the 
public debt accounted for a large part of the increase. The deficit 
for fiscal 1956 amounted to $52,000,000. 

For the fiscal year ending March 31, 1957, Harris estimated 
revenues at $4,763,000,000 (after proposed tax changes), ex- 
penditures at $4,650,000,000, and a surplus of $113,000,000. 
He did not propose any general tax reduction. “Clearly,” he 
said, “it is only sound and responsible finance to run a modest 
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*.. AND AS YOU CAN SEE | NEVER RECOVERED from my first income tax 
jolt,’ a cartoon of 1956 by Lichty of the Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 


surplus in times as good as these we are now in.” 

While there were no general changes in tax rates, other changes 
involved an expected revenue loss of $12,000,000. The definitions 
of exempt building materials and production goods under the 
manufacturers’ sales tax were broadened. A special excise tax of 
20% was imposed on the gross advertising revenues of special 
editions of non-Canadian periodicals (effective Jan. 1, 1957). 
Certain technical changes and clarifications were made in the 
provisions of the income tax law relating to profit-sharing plans 
and the depletion allowance in the oil industry. 

(See also BupGET, NATIONAL; Dest, NATIONAL; MUNICIPAL 


GOVERNMENT. ) (H. J. Mr.) 
(1901- ), U.S. army 
Taylor, Maxwell Davenport tice: was bom on 


Aug. 26 at Keytesville, Mo., and was graduated from the U.S. 
military academy at West Point, N.Y., in 1922. Later he studied 
at the army’s engineer and field artillery schools, at the Command 
and General Staff school, Fort Leavenworth, Kan., and at the 
Army War college in Washington, D.C. After three years in 
Hawaii (1923-26) he transferred to the field artillery. He taught 
at the U.S. military academy from 1927 to 1932 and later (1945- 
49) was academy superintendent. 

After U.S. entry into World War II Taylor helped train the 
first U.S. air-borne divisions and was made artillery commander 
of the 82nd air-borne division which participated in the Sicilian 
and Italian campaigns. In March 1944, prior to the Normandy 
landings, he became commander of the rotst air-borne division, 
which saw some of the war’s fiercest fighting, including the Bat- 
tle of the Bulge in Dec. 1944. 

After his retirement as superintendent of West Point, Taylor 
was U.S. commandant in Berlin, Ger. (1949-51), and assistant, 
then deputy army chief of staff in charge of operations (1951- 
53). In Feb. 1953 he took command of the U.S. 8th army in 
Korea, soon being advanced to the rank of full general. After 
the Korean armistice in July 1953, Taylor remained to assure 
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observation of the armistice terms and to direct the rehabilitation 
of South Korea. He became commander of the U.S. army far 
eastern forces on Noy. 20, 1954. 

On May 13, 1955, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower named Taylor 
chief of staff of the U.S. army, to succeed Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way as of June 30. In July 1956 Taylor was reported to have 
opposed a plan under consideration by Adm. Arthur W. Radford 
(qg.v.), chairman of the U.S. joint chiefs of staff, to reduce U.S. 
armed forces personnel by a reported figure of 800,000 within 
four years. 


The London auctions opened in April 1956 with the best 
Tea. grades of north India tea sharply higher in price, the 
best Assam broken pekoes at 6s.1od. per pound, and fannings 
at 8s. per pound, up about 1s. Common teas, in contrast, were 
approximately 35.54d., barely sufficient to cover costs of many 
producers. The Colombo (Ceylon) auctions were at a state of 
near collapse in May, following record Ceylon production of 
380,000,000 lb. in 1955-56. Shipment of unrestricted quantities 
of medium-grown teas direct to London for auction was then per- 
mitted. Prices advanced later in the year under the influence of 
U.S. and South African buying, plus a three-way trade involving 
Ceylon tea, Egyptian cotton, and Japanese sterling. The U.S.S.R. 
took Indian tea in part payment for steel. 

Tea imports into the U.S. in 1955-56 were 101,455,000 lb. 
valued at $50,985,000 compared with 96,638,000 lb. valued at 
$63,618,000 in 1954-55. Under the stimulus of major merchan- 
dising programs and improved packaging, the U.S. continued to 
use about .63 lb. of tea per capita in 1956, the same as 1955, 
but about 11% more than in 1947-49. Usage in the United 
Kingdom was reported as approximately stabilized at an average 
ti oz. per household per week. 

The long awaited report on the tea industry of India was 
submitted by a commission appointed in r9§4. It recommended 
reduction in the internal price of tea to increase domestic con- 
sumption; creation of a tea replanting fund to replace at least 
the 29% of tea bushes which it estimated would end, within the 
next 5 years, their approximate 60 years of productive life; a 
labour welfare organization for the more than 1,000,000 workers 
employed by the tea industry; abolition of the quota export sys- 
tem; and decrease in remuneration of managers and payment of 
a consolidated salary instead of a commission to them. The re- 
port resulted in considerable discussion and criticism, particularly 
in the U.K. Production in India for the first three months of the 
crop year was 125,065,000 lb., 8.4% larger than in the same 
period of 1955. 

In view of the oversupply of ordinary teas, the Calcutta Tea 
Regulation committee recommended that tea picking be halted 
on Nov. 20 instead of continuing as usual until the end of De- 
cember. 

The Pakistan Tea board approved a ten-year plan to increase 
tea production from 55,000,000 lb. to 80,000,000 Ib. and acreage 
from 75,000 ac. to 100,000 ac. Ceylon, with 365,518 ac. under 
tea cultivation as of March 1955, uprooted 10,000 ac. of un- 
economic plantation during the year. Argentina stressed tea 
output and with 33,000 ha. of tea plantings, mostly just coming 
to bearing age, began to search for export markets. Kenya and 
Uganda teas were offered at the first auction held in Nairobi, 
Kenya. (J Ke Re) 


Telegraphy Progress of the telegraph industry in 1956, the 
* centennial of the Western Union Telegraph 
company’s incorporation under its present name, was featured by 
continued rapid expansion in the facsimile, microwave and 
private wire fields. 

Facsimile.—Additional compact Desk-Fax machines were 


Western Union Telegraph Company—Statistics 
(Fiscal Year Ended Dec. 3], 1955) 
Item Amount Item 


Gross operati $242,097,35 Set 
ing revenues . i 
| Income from operations : ae eee manent: 

(after federal income from ecaene tt $1.88 
[Biers een es sw $13,040,690 Miles of telegraph circuits. 3,622,161 
Te egraph offices and Miles of carrier-equipped 
i @eagencies!s 4 5 3 4 6 23,290 telegraph circuits. . . 2,893,409 
iW Number of employees. . . 39,763 Nautical miles of ocean ; : 
| Salaries, wages, social cable. cies fe. 5 28,378 
| security taxes, pensions ; : 

and other benefits . . . $149,186,473 


I placed in operation in the offices of business firms in all parts of 
(the United States during 1956, enabling businessmen to send 
( telegrams instantly in picture form by pressing a button. Progress 
\was made in providing business firms with direct wire connec- 
(tions giving them immediate access to Western Union’s high- 
‘speed message network, a total of 50,000 customers having been 
equipped with printing telegraph and Desk-Fax facsimile ma- 
chines. Also, private facsimile systems, called Intrafax, were 
lleased to many firms to connect their scattered departments, 
< offices and buildings for fast and efficient communications. 

_ Radio Beam System.—Western Union was carrying out the 
¢extension to Cincinnati, O., and Chicago, Ill., of its microwave 
tradio beam system, which by late 1956 had 220,150 telegraph 
channel miles in operation between Philadelphia, Pa., Washing- 
ton, D.C., and Pittsburgh, Pa. The extension would add almost 
11,000 channels between Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Chicago for 
lleasing to industry and government. Dual mast towers 127 to 
2270 ft. in height and 20 to 50 mi. apart on elevated ground would 
{be used, replacing the old pole lines. 

As of June 30, 1956, telegraph channel mileage approximated 
23,850,000 for message services. Two-thirds of this mileage was 
iderived from the use of “carrier” equipment which creates a 
omultiplicity of message circuits on a single radio beam or pair 
jof wires. Prior to 1945 only 110,000 mi. of carrier channel facili- 
ities were in Western Union service. 

Integrated Data Processing.—A factor contributing to the 
rapid growth of private wire systems is their ability to transmit 
idata for processing by business machines and computers. The 
jfirst nationwide private wire system, designed exclusively for 
jautomatic transmission of control data, was placed in operation 
tin 1956 for Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. This 18,000-mi. 
metwork connects 61 cities with Sylvania’s data processing centre 
vat Camillus, N.Y. 

Another nationwide private wire system installed by Western 
‘Union in 1956, for E. F. Hutton & company, stockbrokers, was 
idesigned to meet the maximum speed requirements of brokerage 
ifirms. The system, linking 20 cities, is the world’s fastest. It can 
Wash an order 2,600 mi. from the Hutton Los Angeles, Calif., 
yoffice to New York city and the floor of the New York Stock 
“exchange in 8 to 10 sec. The entire transaction, from the time 
ithe order is placed at Los Angeles to the arrival of the confirma- 
ition back in Los Angeles, takes less than 60 sec. 

Armed Services.—The air matériel command awarded West- 
‘ern Union a contract in 1956 to carry out a plan to unify and im- 
prove the efficiency of the domestic and global communications 
system of the U.S. air force. The new centres would be part of a 
1280,000-mi. network leased by Western Union to the air force. 
\Messages would be typed only once at origin and flashed auto- 
matically to any air force base in the world. 
New multipoint selective signalling equipment was designed 
and built by Western Union for the signal corps, and frequency 
modulation carrier telegraph terminal equipment was developed 
for use in distant overseas communications. 

Financial_—By 1956 the number of Western Union stock- 
holders increased 43%, from 19,942 to 28,450, after the com- 
jpany’s stock was split 4-for-r on May 17, 1955. Revenue from 
facsimile and private wire services had grown nine-fold since 
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1946 and in 1956 were running at the rate of more than $35,000,- 
000 a year. About 2,000,000 mi. of Western Union’s wire facili- 
ties were devoted to private wire services. 

Submarine Cables.—Western Union agreed to sell the West- 
em Union Cable system to American Securities corporation, sub- 
ject to regulatory and stockholder approvals and other conditions, 
for $18,000,000 plus an amount equal to net current assets. A 
definitive contract was to be executed after various problems 
were resolved. This agreement followed termination of negotia- 
tions with Trextron American, Inc., in 1955 for purchase of the 
cable system by a subsidiary of Textron. 

(See also FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION.) 

(W. P. Ma.) 

ENcycLop@pra BRITANNICA Fitms.—Development of Communications 


he Telegraph to TV), 2nd ed. (1955); Story of Communications 
1955). 


Telephone At the end of 1956 there were an estimated 
* 109,000,000 telephones in the world. Of these, 
approximately 60,000,000 were in the United States. 

Fourteen countries had more than 1,000,000 telephones each. 
Besides the U.S., they were the United Kingdom (with more 
than 7,000,000 phones), Canada (with more than 4,500,000), the 
German Federal Republic (West Germany), France, Japan, Swe- 
den, Italy, Australia, Switzerland, Argentina, the Netherlands, 
Spain and the German Democratic Republic (East Germany). 

Bell system overseas service was extended during 1956 to 
Kuwait, on the Arabian peninsula, to Saudi Arabia and to Jordan. 
Telephone users in the United States could call any of nearly 
105,000,000 telephones throughout the world at the end of 1956. 
About 85% of all U.S. telephones were dial-operated. 

Transoceanic Cables.—A transatlantic telephone cable sys- 
tem, first ever to span an ocean, was officially opened Sept. 25, 
1956. The twin-cable system stretches 2,250 mi. across the bot- 
tom of the Atlantic between Newfoundland and Scotland. It is 
connected by land facilities with the telephone networks of the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain. The submarine system 
can carry 36 conversations at the same time, or about three 
times the capacity of radiotelephone circuits between Great Brit- 
ain and North America. A joint undertaking of American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph company, the British post office and the 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication corporation, the project 
had been under construction for more than two years and cost 
$42,000,000. 

Also completed late in 1956 by A.T. & T. was a similar under- 
sea cable system extending 870 mi. between Port Angeles, Wash., 
and Ketchikan, Alaska. 

Work was under way on a third cable system, spanning 2.500 
mi. of the Pacific ocean between Point Arena, Calif., and the 
shore of Hanauma bay in the Hawaiian Islands. It was expected 
to be in service by late 1957. The new cable systems make over- 
seas telephone service speedier and more reliable, since they are 
not subject to atmospheric disturbances which sometimes affect 


radiotelephone. 
Financing.—The total investment in telephone plant and 


U.S. Telephone Statistics 
(As of July 1, 1956) 


Item Bell system* Total U.S. 
Number of telephones. . - - - + s+ 2 e+ + 47,773,000 58,083,000}; 
Dial telephones . . . - - + s+ es eee 41,909,000 49,113,000 
Manual telephones. . «+ + e+ ee ee 5,864,000 8,970,000 
Milescofiwiketi clits owe hist sspeseahs cece: 206,147,000t 228,200,000 
b f fraliofAces: wiping v4 ce es an 9,882 21,076 
peepee conversations (Jan.-June 1956) . 179,000,000 217,000,000 
Total investment in plant and equipment . . . $16,148,102,000 $18,500,000,000 


*American Telephone and Telegraph company and its principal telephone subsidiaries, 

tIn addition to Bell system, includes: Bell Associated (nonconirolled Southern New England 
and Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone companies), 1,508,000; Bell Service (principally 
telephones on rural or farmer lines connecting directly with Beli system), 347,000; inde- 
pendent (4,590 companies), 8,455,000. 

196% in cable. 
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PICTURE PHONE, an experimental model of a telephone equipped with two- 
way picture transmission, demonstrated by Bell Telephone laboratories in 1956 


equipment in the U.S. reached $18,500,000,000 by June 30, 1956. 
This figure was growing rapidly. For example, in 1956 alone, the 
Bell system spent more than $2,000,000,000 for new construction 
to meet the public’s growing requirements for telephone service. 
In Sept. 1956, at a special meeting, the company’s share owners 
authorized the largest direct offering of stock ever made by a 
U.S. corporation. About 5,720,000 shares were involved in the 
offering, which was expected to make about $572,000,000 avail- 
able to meet Bell system needs for new capital. The shares were 
offered to share owners at $100 par, on the basis of one new 
share for each ten shares outstanding. With about 1,450,000 
share owners, the Bell system continued to be the most widely 
owned of all businesses in the world at the end of the year. 

Electronic Phone Connections.—Work advanced on the de- 
velopment of new central office equipment which works on elec- 
tronic principles. It makes use of the transistor, the tiny 
amplifying device invented at Bell laboratories that operates on 
a fraction of the power needed by a vacuum tube. The new 
switching apparatus operates at unbelievably high speeds. The 
first telephone central office of this kind was planned for Morris, 
Ill., and was expected to be ready for service early in 1959. 

Defense Developments.—Bell laboratories during 1956 de- 
veloped an improved transistor that opened the way for many 
new possibilities in military technology. The new transistor’s 
superior performance at very high frequencies makes it ideally 
suited for application in guided missiles and electronic “brains.” 
Progress was made, too, on a nation-wide semiautomatic air 
warning control system integrating U.S. radar and defense 
weapons. The system, known as SAGE, was to include numer- 
ous centres where radar information could be electronically com- 
puted to guide defensive weapons. In the North American arctic 
area, work neared completion on a series of radar stations de- 
signed to give the U.S. and Canada advance warning of an air 
attack. Western Electric, manufacturing and supply unit of the 
Bell system, was the prime contractor for the U.S. air force in 
building the arctic radar fence, known as the distant early warn- 
ing (DEW) line. 

(See also FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION; RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION. ) Ge Ry. Ke) 
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ENcYCLOPDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Development of Communications 
(From Telegraph to TV), 2nd ed. (1955); Story of Communications 


(1955). 


Television: sce FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION; 
MEDICINE; RADIO AND TELEVISION. 
Tellurium: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 


A south central state of the United States, 16th 
Tennessee. to enter the union, Tennessee is called the 
“Volunteer state.” Land area, 41,797 sq.mi., water area about 
447 sq.mi. Population (1950) : 3,291,718; rural 1,839,116; urban 
1,452,602; rural farm 1,016,204; white 2,760,250; nonwhite 531,- 
468. The July 1, 1956, estimated population was 3,466,000. The 
population of principal cities in 1950; Nashville (cap.) 174,307; 
Memphis 396,000; Chattanooga 131,041; and Knoxville 124,769. 

History.—With three Tennesseans (Gov. Frank G. Clement, 
Sen. Estes Kefauver and Sen. Albert Gore) being prominently 
mentioned for national political office, more than usual interest 
was manifested in the meeting of the Democratic state conven- 
tion which was to select Tennessee’s delegation to the national 
nominating convention. Despite Senator Kefauver’s strong cam- 
paign for the presidential nomination, the state convention re- 
fused to endorse him and instead instructed the Tennessee 
delegates, most of whom were Clement supporters, to cast their 
votes for any Tennessean who had an “opportunity” to be nomi- 
nated for the presidency or vice-presidency. Shortly after this 
action was taken Senator Kefauver withdrew his candidacy for 
the presidential nomination. At the national Democratic conven- 
tion Governor Clement was keynote speaker, and Senator 
Kefauver was selected as vice-presidential nominee, the Tennes- 
see delegation giving him their support after first supporting 
Senator Gore for that office. 

In a mild political surprise, Republican presidential candi- 
date Dwight D. Eisenhower won Tennessee’s electoral votes for 
the second successive time in the general election on Nov. 6. 
Eisenhower not only rolled up a bigger majority than in 1952, 
but carried native son Estes Kefauver’s home town, county and 
congressional district, and put the Democratic stronghold of 
Shelby county (Memphis) in the Republican ranks for the first 
time since the Reconstruction period. Eisenhower’s total vote 
was 462,288, as against 456,507 for Adlai E. Stevenson and 
Kefauver, and 19,820 for States Rights candidate T. Coleman 
Andrews. 

In the state congressional races all incumbent representatives 
were returned with the exception of J. Percy Priest, of the fifth 
district, who died shortly after being nominated for a ninth 
successive term. Priest was replaced by veteran district attorney 
general, J. Carlton Loser. There was no race for U.S. senator or 
governor this year. 

Tennessee attracted national attention in the field of traffic 
safety when, under the leadership of new safety commissioner, 
Hilton Butler, the state highway patrol set up periodic surprise 
roadblocks on important state and federal highways to check for 
drunken drivers and for those without licences, and to impress 
drivers with the need to obey state traffic: laws and to observe 
basic rules of safety. As a result of this campaign, Tennessee’s 
number of traffic fatalities during the first eight months of 1956 
showed a reduction of 16% over the comparable period of 1955. 

Integration of white and Negro students in Tennessee institu- 
tions of higher learning proceeded without incident, but violence 
flared in Anderson county over Labor Day weekend when Negro 
children sought admission to the high school at Clinton, which 
had been ordered to desegregate by U.S. District Judge Rob- 
ert L. Taylor. The presence of prosegregation leaders, a, number 
of whom were from outside the state, was blamed for rioting 
that resulted in injuries to a few persons. Governor Clement, 
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on request from local authorities who were unable to cope with 
the rioters, sent in 2 battalions of national guard troops and 100 
state highway patrolmen to help restore order. By the end of 


September the integration had been accomplished without any 
recurrence of violence. 


In the primary elections in August, which are tantamount to 
election, all Tennessee representatives to congress were renomi- 
nated. Neither senate seat became vacant in 1956. 

Chief state officers during 1956 were: governor, Frank G. 
Clement; lieutenant governor, Jared Maddux; secretary of state, 
G. Edward Friar; treasurer, Ramon Davis; comptroller, Wil- 
liam R. Snodgrass; attorney general, George P. McCanless; and 
adjutant general, Joe Henry, Jr. 


Education.—Enrolment in elementary and high schools during the school 
year 1955-56 was 754,945, with an average daily attendance of 677,816. 
The total number of public school teachers was 26,081. Grand total ex- 
penditures for public schools from all sources during 1954-55, the latest 
year for which figures were available, were $131,022,111.89; for special 
schools $1,322,917.02; and for six state colleges and the University of 
Tennessee $14,669,831.43 out of state funds. The commissioner of educa- 
tion was Quill Cope. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
During 1955 the total amount of unemployment compensation paid was 
$29,009,057 for 1,541,596 man-weeks of unemployment. Other public as- 
sistance during 1955-56 totalled $44,330,889.90, of which $26,136,889.60 
was for old-age assistance, $15,773,706.00 for dependent children, $1,564,- 
446.90 aid to the blind, and $855,847.40 for disabled persons. As of 
June 30, 1956, there were 61,043 recipients of old-age assistance, 19,683 
dependent children, 3,129 blind and 2,268 disabled persons receiving public 
assistance. 

In 1955-56 there were 4 juvenile and correctional institutions with 730 
inmates and expenditures of $780,093.61; 3 penal institutions with 2,820 
inmates and expenditures of $1,740,820.12; 4 state hospitals for the in- 
sane with average population of 7,486 and one home for the mentally de- 
ficient with an average population of 1,087. Total state expenditures for 
mental health were $5,982,504.61. 


Communications.—Of the 70,044.56 mi. of public roads on Jan. 1, 1956, 
8,329 mi. were state highways. There were 56,292.44 mi. of country rural 
roads and 4,363.70 mi. of county urban roads. State and federal parks and 
reservations contained an additional 1,059.52 mi. of roads. Total highway 
expenditures during the fiscal year were $83,722,617 of which $48,890,838 
was from the state and $24,831,779 from counties. There were 3,443.34 mi. 
of railroad on Oct. 1, 1955. 

Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1956, there were 220 state banks 
with 66 branches and assets of $807,583,675.02; and on April 10, 1956, 
there were 76 national banks with assets of $1,957,404,000. Savings and 
loan associations on June 30, 1956, numbered 48 with total assets of 
$423,275,319.09. Of these 47 were federal associations with assets of 
$422,749,625.83. : 

Total state revenue from all sources in 1955-56 was $325,906,283.68. 
Federal aid was $61,073,084.79. Proceeds from bonds sold were $8,550,000, 
and debt outstanding decreased $6,461,500 to a total of $107,373,500 on 
June 30, 1956. Of total disbursements from state appropriations of $317,- 
602,887.37, $95,866,409 was for education, $59,778,419 for highways, 
$47,873,123 for public welfare and $38,342,260.50 for cities and local 
governments. Accrued surplus on June 30, 1956, was $10,502,781, plus a 
working capital reserve of $25,000,000. 

Agriculture—Another drought year in 1955 brought an 8% decrease in 
cash receipts from farming in Tennessee, from $473,817.000 in 1954 to an 
estimated $436,698,000 in 1955. Income from livestock and products in 
1955 was $210,582,000; from crops $220,505,000; and from government 
payments $5,611,000. Value of crops, livestock and products consumed by 
families on the farms where they were produced was estimated at $83,- 
470,000. Cotton remained Tennessee’s leading cash crop in 1955, but to- 
bacco dropped from second to fourth place behind dairy products and 
cattle and calves, which ranked second and third respectively. 

During 1955, 70,613 ac. of forestland were burned by 3,467 forest fires. 
Estimated forest area in Oct. 1956, was 13,000,000 ac. 

Manufacturing.—Tennessee experienced one of its best years of industrial 
expansion in 1955. Total investment in industrial expansion was $176,- 
000,000 for 138 new industries and 197 expansions of established concerns 
in 86 different towns and cities. During 1955 the total estimated value of 
manufactures was $3,797,000,000, an increase of $453,000,0c00 and an 
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Indicated Average 

Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
Corn, bu i PEE 57,492,000 $1,285,000 58,149,000 
EME ORD <1. SPE TEES - ots 7,161,000 6,844,000 5,587,000 
Ber ioan) G45 ofan sss -e 4,860,000 4,500,000 2'737,000 
“CHES ALIS So ica a ORCnene 1,992,000 1,656,000 1,512,000 
lang COU BG ad os ORT 1,955,000 1,949,000 1,896,000 
COGHME IE Roeb cue Saemeeie 2,400,000 2,850,000 3,132,000 
epee sida hhc tod eieie 40139/000/000% » 9f.29;397,000..1) -1.45,] 1000 
EB, LA ac RE Se eee 410,000 64,000 353, 09 
Beachechibu wake Alle fiat fete 320,000 429,000 
Sap; Bhs 1 tan emeeeee 140,000 5,000 , 116.900 
Betaicestitishsicwh.) (il e!« svete panes Less ee 
re ort ipere sti 4,322,000 3,417,000 4,152,000 
aaa 575,000 $23,000 564,000 


Cotton, bales . 


Less than 500 bushels. : 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Table Il.—Principal Industries of Tennessee 


Value Value 
Salaries added by added by 
All and wages manu- manu- 
employees 1954 facture facture 
1954 (in 000s) 1954 (in 000s) 1953 (in 000s) 
Food and kindred products . . . 27,379 $ 90,339 $186,049 $173,420 
Textile mill products . . .... 32,975 83,721 139,877 141,422 
Apparel and related products 28,825 53,179 83,642 78,486 
Lumber and products (except ; 
furniture) iif a0 eestor ia 17,721 40,377 68,313 66,138 
Furniture and fixtures... . . 10,061 27,206 43,084 46,394 
Paper and allied products . 7,679 30,811 62,736 58,514 
Printing and publishing . . . . . 10,254 40,455 67,769 Be 
Chemicals and products . « « 43/083 197,191 455,691 ere 
Leather and leather products. . . 10,807 Dost 2 57,306 DOe29, 
Primary metal industries. . . . . 11,579 45,119 92,598 104,911 
Fabricated metal products. . . . 15,613 935122) 94,966 79,617 
Machinery (except electrical). . . 8,602 33,821 57,251 58,381 
Electrical machinery. . . .... 3,969 13,455 32,096 as 
Transportation equipment eas 6,083 25,732 56,911 38,920 
Stone, clay and glass products . . 8,471 25,988 48,628 ek 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufactures, preliminary report. 


estimated 291,300 persons were engaged in manufacturing in 4,700 estab- 
lishments. Total wages paid to persons covered by unemployment com- 
pensation were $977,619,791. In Aug. 1956, 187,400 persons were engaged 
in the manufacture of nondurable goods and 108,000 in the manufacture 
of durable goods. Leading employing industries were chemicals with 47,500, 
textiles with 33,600, fabricated metal products with 17,800, and lumber 


with 22,400. CW. T. A.) 
Table IIl_—Mineral Production of Tennessee 
(In short tons, except as noted) 
1953 1954 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Totaliscs seh et icnls SRS $98,050,000 $105,686,000} 
Cement (bbl). . 1 2... 7,277,000 18,283,000 7,569,000 19,734,000 
Glayse aude eet ceteris 1,037,000 3,479,000 1,015,000 3,781,000 
Coglat® ss he ook "ks. wtstie 5,467,000 25,152,000 6,429,000 25,477,000 
COkete hae eer rs 3 231,000 2 154,000 2 
Copperas: so% seAeiioees a 8,000 4,494,000 9,000 5,362,000 
Lime OSA Be ices 5 114,000 1,177,000 80,000 968,000 
Manganese ore ..... 3,000 202,000 12,000 920,000 
Phosphate rocks, «6 <6 « a 1,701,000 11,305,000 1,633,000 11,743,000 
Sand and gravel. . 2... 5,231,000 5,630,000 5,155,000 6,141,000 
SION@ ss ee ws 5 - 10,485,000 16,948,000 14,040,000 22,046,000 
Vie ee pei IG i G 5c 38,000 8,847,000 30,000 6,550,000 
Other minerals... ... ais 2,533,000 SOO 5,553,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 

+Preliminary. 

{Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays and stone. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
minerals produced in Tennessee in 1953 and 1954 whose value exceeded 
$100,000. In 1954 the state was first among the states in ball clay and 
pyrite output, second in phosphate rock and fourth in manganese. It ranked 
27th in the value of its mineral output, with 0.76% of the U.S. total. 

ENCYCLOP4DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Southeastern States, 2nd ed. 


(1956). 


. Nearly three-fifths of 
Tennessee Valley Authority. the power that the 
Tennessee Valley authority sold during the 1956 fiscal year went 
to the United States Atomic Energy commission and other de- 
fense agencies. Out of total sales of 53,800,000,000 kw.hr. the 
Atomic Energy commission and the other defense agencies took 
30,500,000,000 kw.hr. Use by the federal government agencies 
during the fiscal year was more than 15 times as great as in 1950, 
when less than 2,000,000,000 kw.hr. were sold to them. The in- 
crease in fiscal 1956 over 1955 was 39%, from 21,800,000,000 
kw.hr. to 30,500,000,000 kw.hr. 

During the year the installed capacity of the system was in- 
creased to 9,280,000 kw., compared with 7,810,000 kw. at the 
close of the 1955 fiscal year. Most of the increased capacity 
was constructed to supply the Atomic Energy commission, which 
operates two major plants at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Paducah, Ky. 

The 1956 earnings of the power system amounted to $53,900,- 
000 out of total revenues of $221,600,000 and represented a re- 
turn of 3.9% on the TVA power investment, a trifle below the 
4% annually earned over the entire period of TVA operations. 
TVA paid $59,000,000 to the U.S. treasury during the year, bring- 
ing to more than $210,000,000 its payments from power revenues. 
In addition, TVA had paid nearly $35,000,000 to the treasury 
from nonpower proceeds. 


Municipal and co-operative electric systems bought 15,500,- 
000,000 kw.hr. from TVA for distribution to 1,436,000 con- 
sumers in the 80,000-sq.mi. area they serve. During the year, 
residential consumers of TVA power used an average of 5,812 
kw.hr. per customer, which was more than double the national 
average. When TVA was established in 1933, the average resi- 
dential use, both in the nation and in the present TVA area, was 
about 600 kw.hr. per customer. 

Use of the navigation channel provided by the TVA multiple- 
purpose dams continued its rapid growth, with more than 1,600,- 
000,000 ton-miles of traffic moving in 1955. Users of the water- 
way saved an estimated $16,700,000 in freight costs compared 
with the next cheapest available mode of transportation. Traffic 
in 1955 was 32% above 1954. 

Although water conditions had been below normal generally 
for four years, storms produced flood conditions which the TVA 
system was called on to regulate. At Chattanooga, Tenn., two 
flood crests were reduced with savings of $200,000 in flood dam- 
age, and nearly $700,000 of flood damage was averted on the 
lower Ohio and Mississippi rivers by TVA operations. 

TVA’s production of 257,700 tons of phosphate and nitrogen 
fertilizers in the fiscal year 1956 was a 26% decrease from 
the previous year. TVA is not a commercial producer of ferti- 
lizers, and its output is used in farm test demonstrations and 
in educational sales conducted by farm co-operatives and pri- 
vate industry firms in 35 states. The programs emphasize im- 
proved fertilizer practices and stimulate demand for fertilizers 
to be supplied by private industry. The results of TVA’s ferti- 
lizer research and development are made available to private 
industry, and through 1956 more than go licences had been is- 
sued to commercial firms for use of TVA-developed processes 
or equipment. 

TVA seeks to encourage the states in resource development 
activities. In the fiscal year 1956, state forest nurseries for the 
first time produced more seedlings for use in reforestation than 
did TVA. In two decades, nearly 300,000 ac. had been reforested, 
with go% of the seedlings provided by TVA. 

Members of the TVA board of directors in 1956 were Brig. 
Gen. Herbert D. Vogel, retired, chairman; Harry A. Curtis; 
and Raymond R. Paty. (See also ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES. ) 

(Ke REKS) 


« Australia dominated international amateur lawn ten- 
Tennis. nis play in 1956. The two Australian Davis cup cham- 
pions, Lewis Hoad and Kenneth Rosewall, won all the important 
international championships between them and, following a 
round-the-world tour, returned to Australia to participate in 
various state championships prior to defending the Davis cup 
in the 1956 Challenge round at Adelaide at the end of the year. 

Davis Cup.—Thirty-two nations challenged Australia for the 
Davis cup in 1956. Italy again won the European zone compe- 
tition, defeating Sweden 5-o. The United States defeated Canada 
and Mexico to win in the American zone. In the interzone semi- 
final, the U.S. defeated Italy 4 to 1 at Forest Hills, N.Y., in 
September. Nicola Pietrangeli and Orlando Sirola played for 
Italy and the U:S. players were E. Victor Seixas, Hamilton Rich- 
ardson, Samuel Giammalva and Michael Green. The winner was 
scheduled to meet India, which won the eastern zone, in the inter- 
zone final at Perth, Austr., early in Dec. 1956, for the right to 
challenge Australia. 

Men's Singles.—Hoad won the singles championships of Aus- 
tralia, France and Great Britain and needed only to win the 
U.S. title to equal the 1938 record of W. Donald Budge, the 
only player who ever won the world’s four major championships 
in the same year. However, Hoad was beaten by Rosewall in the 
all-Australian final of the U.S. championship at Forest Hills. 
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es ie fe Q 
A SMASH by Richard ‘‘Pancho’’ Gonzales, who established himself as the out- 
standing professional player of 1956 after a series of matches against Tony 
Trabert. Of the 101 matches played, Gonzales won 74 


The score was 4-6, 6-2, 6-3, 6-3. In the Australian and Wimble- 
don finals Hoad had beaten Rosewall in four sets. At Forest Hills, 
Richard Savitt of the U.S., former Australian and Wimbledon 
singles champion, gave Rosewall his toughest battle in the U.S. 
championship which the Australian won, 6-4, 7-5, 4-6, 8-10, 
6-1. Seixas, the only American to reach the semifinals at Forest 
Hills, was beaten by Rosewall, 10-8, 6-o, 6-3. Hoad also won 
the Italian championships, defeating Sven Davidson of Sweden 
who also was runner-up to Hoad for the French title. Rosewall. 
after winning the U.S. title, lost to Herbert Flam, U.S., in the 
final of the Pacific Southwest championship at Los Angeles, Calif. 
Earlier in the U.S. Rosewall lost to Richardson in the Eastern 
Grass Court championships which Richardson won, but Rosewall 
defeated Richardson to win the important Newport Invitation 
tournament. 

Men's Doubles.—Hoad and Rosewall won recognition as the 


| world’s top amateur doubles team as well as the foremost singles 
players. They won the doubles championships of Australia, Great 
Britain and the United States. Rosewall did not compete in the 
French championships in which Hoad was runner-up in the dou- 
bles with his countryman Ashley Cooper to Robert Perry of the 
U.S. and Don Candy, another Australian. In winning the Aus- 
tralian doubles title, Hoad and Rosewall defeated Mervyn Rose 
and Candy in straight sets; at Wimbledon they beat the Italian 
| team of Pietrangeli and Sirola in the final and. at Longwood, 
Hoad and Rosewall downed the American team of Seixas and 

Richardson in four sets to gain the U.S. title. The two Australians 
} completed their victorious tour by winning the Pacific Southwest 
| doubles championship at Los Angeles. 

Juniors.—For the first time an Australian player won the 
U.S. junior championship when left-handed Rodney Laver de- 
feated Chris Crawford at Kalamazoo (Mich.) college. Ronald 
_Holmberg, U.S., previously had defeated Laver for the British 
_Junior title at Wimbledon. 
| Women's Singles.—Since Doris Hart, U.S. women’s cham- 
|) pion in 1954 and 1955 had become a professional, two U.S. 
| players, Shirley Fry and Althea Gibson, stood out among the 
‘women players in 1956. For the first time in the 12 years that 
|: she had been ranked among the first ten in the U.S., Miss Fry 
|} won the women’s singles at Wimbledon and also at Forest Hills. 
} In capturing her first British championship, Miss Fry defeated 
| Miss Gibson, Louise Brough, former Wimbledon and U.S. cham- 
| pion, and in the final defeated Angela Buxton of Great Britain. 
| In winning the U.S. title Miss Fry beat Miss Gibson in the final. 
| She also defeated Miss Gibson to win the U:S. clay court title. 
| Miss Gibson made a successful long tour abroad which included 
(a trip to southeast Asia as a member of a U.S. good-will team. 
|} In Europe she defeated England’s foremost players, Shirley 
| Bloomer, Angela Buxton and Angela Mortimer, to win the French 
( championship. 
| Women's Doubles.—In doubles the U.S. pair of Margaret 
Osborne duPont and Miss Brough scored their 11th win of the 
| U.S. women’s doubles championships at the Longwood Cricket 
\ club, Chestnut Hill, Mass. They had won the title nine years in 
); succession, from 1942 to 1950, and in 1955 and 1956. Miss Gibson 
| further distinguished herself by teaming with Miss Buxton to 
) win the women’s doubles championships of France and of Great 
| Britain. 

Wightman Cup.—At Wimbledon the U.S. team of Shirley 
| Pry, Louise Brough, Dorothy Knode and Beverly Baker Fleitz 
| defeated Great Britain’s team of Misses Mortimer, Buxton, 
} Bloomer and Patricia Ward, to retain possession of the Wight- 


ji) man cup. (E. S. Br.) 
Texas is a west south central state of the United 
Texas. States bordered on the southeast and southwest by 


ithe Gulf of Mexico and Mexico, respectively. It became a state 
| through annexation Dec. 29, 1845, of the republic of Texas, 
1836-45. Known as the “Lone Star state” from the single star 
|) in the flag of the republic, it is the largest state in the union. 
i]Land area, 263,513 sq.m1.; inland water, 3,826 sq.mi.; sub- 
i merged coastal area, 5,078 sq.mi.; total, 272,417 sq-mi. Pop.: 
| (1950 census) 7,711,194; (U.S. census provisional est. July 1, 
| 1956) 8,925,000. Urban population (1950) 4,838,060, or 62.7%; 
)\ total rural, 2,873,134, or 37.3%, divided into 1,580,867 nonfarm 
|: rural and 1,292,267 farm rural; white 6,726,534, nonwhite 984,- 
|( 660. Capital, Austin, with pop.: 132,459 (1950); 167,100 (1955 
| est.). Following are other cities ranked by population in 1950 
|\ with unofficial estimates for 1955 in parentheses: Houston 596,- 
| 163 (714,000); Dallas 434,462 (575,000); San Antonio 408,442 
| (507.300) ; Fort Worth 278,778 (343,685); El Paso 130,485 


P 


} (182,505); Corpus Christi 108,287 (165,000); Beaumont 94,- 
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014 (106,000); Waco 84,706 (112,600); Amarillo 74,246 (110,- 
000); Lubbock 71,747 (110,000); Wichita Falls 68,042 (102,- 
100). 

History.—The Democratic primary race for governor was the 
principal political event of 1956. Principal contenders in the first 
primary were United States Sen. Price Daniel, Ralph Yarbor- 
ough, a contestant for the place in each of the two preceding 
primaries, and W. Lee (Pappy) O’Daniel, former governor and 
former United States senator. The vote in the first primary was 
Daniel 622,321, Yarborough 460,134 and O’Daniel 347,757. In 
the second primary, Daniel won 698,187 to 694,844 over Yar- 
borough. After the second primary, Daniel tendered his resigna- 
tion from the United States senate effective Jan. TS TOS Aeon 
earlier, 

In the May 1956 convention of the Democratic party, the lib- 
eral element regained control from the conservatives who had 
been in direction of the party during the last two years. In the 
Sept. 1956 convention, however, Governor-nominate Daniel was 
able to gain control by a narrow margin through a coalition of 
conservatives and moderates. é 

The issue of segregation of Negro and white children in the 
public schools was a disturbing factor in many points of the 
state during 1956. At the end of the year, fewer than 10% of 
the 1,857 independent and common school districts had abolished 
segregation. Picketing and other mass demonstrations occurred 
at some points, notably at the town of Mansfield in Tarrant 
county. Where there was delay in abolishing segregation, school 
boards usually protested lack of time to make the adjustments. 

Charges of dishonesty and poor administration in the state’s 
land office and insurance department affairs, begun in 1955, were 
a campaign issue in the 1956 elections. Nine amendments to the 
state constitution were submitted to the people in the Novem- 
ber elections, most important of which were those proposing 
(1) broadening tax powers of the county commissioners courts; 
(2) giving the legislature wider authority to use its own dis- 
cretion in providing assistance to needy persons; (3) providing 
for different procedure in trial of lunacy cases, including waiver 
of jury trial; (4) providing greater freedom in investing the 
permanent funds of the University of Texas and A & M col- 
lege of Texas; and (5) reorganizing the veterans’ land board, 
increasing regulation of its activities and increasing from $100,- 
000,000 to $200,000,000 the amount of bonds it may issue for 
assisting in the veterans’ land-purchase program. 

In the general election, Nov. 6, and the special election, 
Nov. 13 (set on this date by mistake of the legislature), the 
nine constitutional amendments were adopted. The Democratic 
ticket carried in Texas, as usual, except the vote for president. 
in which Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower received a considerable 
majority, and in the Dallas district, where a Republican, Bruce 
Alger, was re-elected to congress. 

The drought which had prevailed over most of Texas since 
1949 continued throughout the crop-growing season of 1956, 
seriously cutting yields and drying livestock ranges. The declin- 
ing flow in streams and the falling water tables in underground 
supplies also menaced the water supplies of approximately 50% 
of Texas’ cities and towns, according to report of the state board 
of water engineers late in 1956. 

Principal state officials for the term ending Dec. 31, 1958, 
were: governor, Price Daniel; lieutenant governor, Ben Ram- 
sey; attorney general, Will Wilson; comptroller of public ac- 
counts, Robert S. Calvert; treasurer, Jesse James; state com- 
missioner of education, J. W. Edgar (indefinite appointive term) ; 
commissioner of agriculture, John C. White; commissioner of the 
general land office, J. Earl Rudder; railroad commissioners, 
Ernest 0. Thompson, Olin Culberson and William J. Murray 
(six-year overlapping terms). 
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Education.—Scholastic population for the school year 1955-56 was 
1,853,492, according to the Texas State Education agency. Number of 
schoolteachers, 75,246; average salary, $3,850. Scholastic apportionment 
from state available school fund was $76 per scholastic. per annum. In 
addition, there was supplementary state aid to local districts through the 
Gilmer-Aikin (equalization) act. Total revenues for school purposes, un- 
official estimate, were approximately $450,000,000, of which a little more 
than half came from local funds, a little less than half from state funds and 
less than 1% from federal funds. 

Social Insurance and Assistance.—At the close of the fiscal year Aug. 31, 
1956, 224,474 aged Texans were receiving monthly payments of $41.88; 
6,580 needy blind persons were receiving an average of $45.81 monthly; 
and 66,864 dependent children (representing 21,705 families) were re- 
ceiving an average of $21.01 per child, or $64.73 per family represented. 
These figures are according to the state department of public welfare. Total 
payments for the fiscal year were $130,692,741.50, including $1I1I,410,- 
645.25 for old-age assistance, $15,731,429.00 for aid to dependent chil- 
dren and $3,550,667.25 for aid to the blind. 

Transportation and Communication.—There were 54,707 mi. in the state 
designated highway system at the end of the fiscal year Aug. 31, 1956, ac- 
cording to the state highway department. They were distributed: federal 
aid primary system, 15,935 mi.; exclusive state-aid highways, 10,439 mi.; 
farm-to-market roads, 28,333 mi. There were 50,851 mi. of these highways 
having asphalt, concrete or brick pavement. Total road system of Texas, 
including all rural roads, measures about 200,000 mi. Total receipts for 
year ending Aug. 31, 1956, were $231,425,100; disbursements were 
$212,524,394. Total number of vehicles registered March 31, 1956, was 
4,087,165. 

Texas railroad mileage Aug. 31, 1956, included 15,378.57 mi. of main- 
line track and 6,274.29 mi. of siding and other auxiliary track. Number of 
passengers carried during fiscal 1956 was 4,079,815; passenger revenue, 
$17,537,361. Tons of freight, 166,742,660; freight revenue, $395,422,200. 
There were 654 Texas airports listed by the Civil Aeronautics administra- 
tion May 31, 1955, of which 43 were in use by standard air lines. Passen- 
gers enplaned (1955), 2,327,364; airmail enplaned, 8,633 tons; express 
cargo, 18,236 tons. A total of 136,927,140 short tons passed through Texas 
gulf ports during 1955, according to the U.S. army engineers. As of Aug. 1, 
1956, there were 2,649,395 telephones in Texas. 

State Government Finance, Banking.—State government receipts for the 
fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1956, were $913,422,792. Expenditures were 
$805,686,551. Principal sources of revenue were: net motor fuel taxes, 
$157,325,551; gross production tax on crude oil, $136,295,770; mineral 
leases and rentals, $79,548,891; motor vehicle license fees, $52,423,152; 
ad valorem tax, $30,521,892; production tax on natural gas, $40,855,308; 
franchise taxes, $31,817,516; occupation tax on insurance companies, 
$22,450,937; all federal aid, including public welfare and highways, 
$173,938,006. Principal expenditures were for education, $323,980,814; 
pensions and other public welfare, $147,274,441; highways, $210,237,740; 
eleemosynary and correctional institutions, $42,999,705. At the beginning 
of the year 1956, there were 487 national and 575 state banks in Texas; 
total 1,062, according to the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. National 
banks had $9,188,735,000 in resources and $8,496,017,000 in liabilities. 
The state banks had $2,626,044,000 in resources and $2,439,286.000 in 
liabilities. Total resources all banks, $11,814,779,000; liabilities, $10,935,- 
303 000. 

Agriculture.—Because of the drought that prevailed over most of Texas 
during 1956, there was a general decline in crop and livestock production. 
Total acreage harvested in Texas in 1956 was 24,500,000, according to 
the October estimate of the U.S. department of agriculture. On basis of 


Table I.—Leading Agricultural Products of Texas 


Indicated, Average, 
Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 

Cotton lint, bales . . . « « « ec « 3,460,000 4,039,000 3,518,000 
Gottonseed, tons... « « « « ‘« « « 1,557,000 1,817,550 Sto 

Worm pain tere ts) aie! "elie! eis te 25,528,000 48,288,000 44,209,000 
Wik ot DU si olielk nits: meee ie, .xuce 28,275,000 14,326,000 50,722,000 
Oats; bGs. sw < + « SCE AEORSRS 21,998,000 23,590,000 27,090,000 
Barley;ibusgate. dite i. sp Fenuetiet © 2,480,000 2,072,000 2,040,000 
SOrghumigrdin, bUL< . . + « « « « 93,480,000 148,309,000 82,103,000 
Ryerbuceeentcrrctten «i Pehtel «ikelic ies 184,000 124,000 244,000 
Rice, 100-lb: bags. 2 « « » « « « 10,841,000 14,880,000 11,837,000 
Mlaxseed, DUT sc. Me eve! ws as letne 95,000 96,000 911,000 
UMA NONS Lua Mato cas he cs. ove, Calas 1,541,000 2,261,000 1,660,000 
Irish potatoes, 100-lb. bags . ... 1,286,000 1,760,000 1,474,000 
Sweet potatoes, 100-lb. bags ... 594,000 1,914,000 1,397,000 
Reanutsmibcamitcm medic otras te) <i (s 88,550,000 239,235,000 252,600,000 
Reachesibucmrn calc) fcalicinrs gat cite 575,000 30,000 936,000 
RecanswiDiaecioicmrsiisincaveltee cla.c 27,500,000 38,000,000 30,565,000 
Grapefruit, boxes . .... oo. 3,500,000 2,200,000 11,980,000 
Oranges, boxes . 6 fs OG 5 2,300,000 1,600,000 2,946,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


the first six months, crop cash income for 1956 was $809,000,000; cash 
income from livestock, $771,000,000; total, $1,580,000,000. This was a 
decline from $1,822,956,000, total cash farm income for 1955 in Texas. The 
total number of farms and ranches in Texas (census of 1954) was 292,946, 
a decrease from 331,567 in 1950. 

The number and value of livestock on farms, Jan. 1, 1956, were as fol- 
lows: all cattle, 8,586,000, valued at $609,606,000; hogs, 1,100,000, valued 
at $16,060,000; sheep, 5,208,000, valued at $56,561,000; goats, 2,775,000, 
valued at $19,425,000; horses and mules, 298,000, valued at $13,410,000; 
chickens, 15,335,000, valued at $15,335,000; turkeys, 375,000, valued at 
$1,725,000. 

Manufacturing and Industry— Employment in Texas, except agriculture, in 
Aug. 1956, was 2,901,500, of which 533,300 were employed in manufactur- 
ing, according to the Texas Employment commission. This was a slight 
Increase over the corresponding figures for Aug. 1955. Outstanding individ- 
ual events of the year were the placing of several new large chemical indus- 
tries in the gulf coast country and developments in the ‘metropolitan area 
between Dallas and Fort Worth. (S. McG.) 
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Table II.—Principal Industries of Texas 


All Salaries Value added Value added 
employees, and wages by mfr. by mfr. 
1954 1954 (in 000s) 1954 lin 000s) 1953 lin 000s) 
Food and kindred products . . 68,652 $230,681 $534,050 $498,226 
WOdOnnBs «¢ nooo 5.0 oO 8,577 22,049 32,899 ite 
Lumber and products, except 
furniture . g Sith Ge mo 20,931 48,700 76,353 94,225 
Paper and allied products. . « 7,811 32,651 65,445 54,607 
Chemicals) (vtacsto neuen cm OL azo. 181,448 725,247 777,092 
Retroleummarteenimin) cite mms OOw 221,099 474,590 542,104 
Primary metals . .. +... 22,231 98,315 200,060 181,124 
Fabricated metals o hG 0 Ue yehy7 75,554 131,474 106,836 
Machinery (except electrical). . 31,891 144,089 314,791 275,975 
Electrical machinery .... « 5,229 21,094 38,181 bar 
Transportation equipment . . . 57,161 271,362 367,261 366,391 
Instruments and related 
TOCMAS. po Bo oO 0 0 GG 1,927 6,707 16,503 21,850 
Apparel, related products . . . 30,123 64,420 100,912 103,189 
Printing and publishing . . . . 22,667 86,869 157,661 156,928 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufactures, preliminary report. 


Table Ill.—Mineral Production of Texas 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1954t 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
uctrell oo od $3,647,913,000 $3,726,787,000§ 
Cement (bbl.) . . 19,140,000 48,498,000 21,928,000 56,674,000 
‘Glaysi?. ao saute 2,371,000 4,679,000 2,401,000 7,002,000 
Cokes sateen 752,000 2 1,056,000 2 
Gypsum. =. ss 1,068,000 2,861,000 1,218,000 3,773,000 
Helium (000 cu. ft.) 104,000 1,389,000 111,000 1,874,000 
Iron ore. . « « « 1,137,000 t 987,000 if 
ithe 6G oo ae 476,000 4,381,000 547,000 5,422,000 
Natural gas. 

(000 cu.ft.) 4,383,158,000 333,120,000 4,551,232,000 386,855,000 
Naturol gasoline. 

(000 gol.) . . 2,750,000 200,479,000 2,732,000 200,559,000 
Petroleum (bbI.) . 1,019,164,000 2,777,900,000 974,275,000 2,768,490,000 
Petroleum gases. 

(000 gal.) 2,77 8,000 109,131,000 2,984,000 95,913,000 
Salts /ngamecunemrenes 2,845,000 5,011,000 2,864,000 9,310,000 
Sand and gravel 15,101,000 12,846,000 26,316,000 24,841,000 
SOC Ba 6 ot 9,095,000 8,550,000 24,982,000 28,485,000 
Sulphur. 6 oo 4,049,000 97,601,000 3,891,000 92,792,000 
Sulphur, recovered 

elemental. . . aes 2,202,000 sieve 2,889,000 
Tale and 

soapstone 16,000 71,000 19,000 128,000 
Other minerals. . were 39,194,000 ayeie 48,709,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 

TValues included with other minerals. 

tPreliminary. 

§Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays and stone. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
minerals produced in Texas in 1953 and 1954 whose value exceeded 
$100,000. In 1954 Texas produced all the U.S. commercial output of 
magnesium inetal. It was far in the lead in output in bromine, natural gas, 
crude petroleum and sulphur; it had the third largest output and ship- 
ments of cement and output of asphalt; and it was fourth in output of 
bentonite, lime, salt, and sand and gravel and fifth in stone output. Texas 
has the only commercial production of helium in the world. It also has the 
only tin plant in the U.S.—the government-owned tin smelter at Texas City. 
In 1954 Texas was first among the states in the value of its mineral out- 
put, with 25.37% of the U.S. total. 


. 


. Consumption of the four major textile 
Textile Industry. fibres (cotton, wool, silk and the man- 
made fibres) in the United States from 1953 through the first 
half of 1956 is shown in Table I. 

During the first half of 1956, fibre consumption was at an an- 
nual rate of 6,686,000,000 Ib. or at about the same level as the 
previous year. In comparison, 1939 consumption was 4,500,000,- 
000 lb. 

Cotton represented 68% of the poundage of all fibres con- 
sumed during the first half of 1956, compared with 66% in 1955 
and 69% in 1954. The share of the market held by raw wool re- 
mained between 6% and 7% of the total. Use of man-made fibres 
grew from 245% in 1954 to 274% in 1955, but during the first 


Table !.—United States Fibre Consumption 
(In millions of pounds) 


Ist half 
1953 1954 1955 1956 
Raw! Cotton ae’) tomte. ceevielhel Wetton ot elite 4,521 4,125 4,386 2,259 
Rawswoolea iui, tiie sis Sesle sequen canoe 504 390 428 238 
INey HOUIGCES 595 G60 oho d oo 6 a6 368 275 296 162 
Carpet class ais ek Fetune te bates hala 136 115 132 76 
Raw silk an, Msc rer to.te) omar he, co emote ge 5 6 7 4 
Man-made fibres: > ts; lente “sre le cane? « 1,501 1,485 1,851 842 
Ne eenae Cm. Se Cm a ey Wee22 1,156 1,419 617 
Oncellulosicie tam. cat sp ronaeneenemren ate ure 

Textileglasstirs uscitencc cineiianiont means 279 329{ 33 
Total, four fibres . a on A eee ene 6,531 6,006 : 6,672* 3,343 


*Scoured basis. TUS. producers’ domestic shipments plus imports for consumption. 
{Includes nylon, acrylic, dinitrile, polyester, polyethylene, polystyrene, polyvinyl-acetate, 
protein, saran, tetrafluoroethylene and miscellaneous fibres. 


half of 1956 it decreased to 25% of the total. Silk consumption 
remained nominal at less than 1% of the four fibre total. 

Prices——The Sept. 1956 price of raw wool (scoured basis, at 
Boston, Mass.) was $1.38 a pound, marking an increase from the 
low level of $1.28 per pound in April 1956. 


Table I!_—Selected Textile Prices in the United States* 
(In cents per pound) 
Raw Raw Raw 


Annual Averages Cotton Wool Silk ote Ne 
UES xs ic : 36.2 199.2 349.4 Pew} 36.1 
43°) : “ 41.4 270.5 480.5 78.0 40.0 
USIST? Le aes anne eae 38.8 165.3 315.6 78.0 39.7 
‘NOLS eS Sie Ae we ea 33.0 172.9 529.5 78.0 35.0 
SAS Sod Sn: cee ak Ae 34.1 170.6 492.0 78.0 34.0 
POO Wears 33.6 142.1 459.4 82.0 33.7 
RO SOitea 8s) ala hs 34.4 131.4 447.9 85.8 32.0 


*Cotton is the 10-market spot price for 154¢-in. middling cotton, through 1954; inni 
with 1955, the 14-market Price is shown. Wool is fine-grade territory Sel, Ne basis 
at Boston, Mass. Silk is the 20-22 AA grade. Rayon yarn is 150-denier viscose rayon 
yarn. Rayon staple is 1 Y2-denier, 1Y2-in. bright viscose rayon staple. {First nine months 
of 1956 for all prices except silk, which is a seven-month average. 


The Sept. 1956 cotton price was 31.9 cents a pound, a decline 
from the year’s high of 35.5 cents reached in the second quarter, 
despite the fact that the 1957 cotton crop was expected to be 
the smallest since 1882. The main reason for the decline was a 
decrease in the Commodity Credit corporation’s loan rate from 
90% to 824% of parity. 

For the first three quarters of 1956, the prices of both rayon 
and acetate staple remained at 32 cents a pound; the rayon 
staple price was reduced from 34 cents and the acetate staple 
price from 37 cents a pound late in 1955. In Jan. 1956, the price 
of 150-denier rayon filament yarn was raised to 86 cents a 
pound from the previous price of 82 cents established in March 
1955. 

Broad Woven Goods.—Table III outlines the production of 
cotton, woollen and worsted, man-made fibre and silk brvad 
woven fabrics, the largest fibre consuming branch of the textile 
industry, for 1953 through the first half of 1956. Production 


Table III—Broad Woven Goods and Tire Cord Production 


Ist half 
1953 1954 1955 1956 

Broad woven fabrics (millions of linear yards) 
GOMORIFGRNICSs Ge ve: enna) @) (elie fe hs 10,203 9,773 10,100 5,345 
Man-made fibre fabrics* . . 2. 2 we 2,405 2,245 2,573 1,097 
Woollen and worsted fabrics}. . . . 338 278 310 172 
JOSE swcpeb dll Case aerate! 12,946 12,296 12,983 6,714 

Tire cord and fabric (millions of pounds) 

Cotton (except chafer fabric). . . - 16 13 16 6 
REVIGMOA levi vite hrs tet Ve! hwo Upto 18 30 50 31 
Raven’ a chs) e908 a ae eae 430 324 406 181 
Cotton chafer fabric... - « « « 57 47 S| 23 
Motglis: sarees! hep har 521 414 523 241 


*Including silk. {Excluding carpets, rugs and felts. {For the first half 1956 includes 
2,500,000 Ib. of other man-made fibre tire fabrics, including chafer. 


during the first half of 1956 was at an annual rate of 13,428,- 
000,000 yd., an increase of 34% over the 1955 total. 

Through the first six months of 1956, tire cord and fabric 
production was at an annual rate of 482,000,000 lb., a decline 
of 8% from 1955 and 20% below the all-time record set in 1951. 
For several years, high tenacity rayon represented the bulk of 
the yarn used; however, the use of nylon had increased from 
4,000,000 lb. in 1951 to a 1956 annual rate of 62,000,000 lb. 

Per Capita Fibre Consumption.—Civilian per capita con- 
sumption of cotton, wool and the man-made fibres in the first 
half of 1956 was at an annual rate of 36.1 Ib., a decline of 0.3 lb. 


Table 1V.—U.S. Civilian Per Capita Consumption 
of Certain Textile Fibres 


(In pounds) 
Man- 

Year Total made Wool Cotton 
‘eieos 2 40.4 9.2 44 26.8 

| eee 36.4 8.5 2.6 25.3 
ose ee eee hs US es 34.9 8.5 3.1 23.3 
“SSS a6 15 Sg ares Oat OPO ORT eee 36.2 8.6 3.4 24.2 
OB | ceetshdy Ob Sane ORC 32.5 8.2 2.6 Ayah 
(OBS 4 oe 6S ero crorote © 36.4 10.3 2.9 23 
| ee 36.1 9.1 3.2 23.8 


Sci-st half 1956 data multiplied by two fo determine the annual rate. 


MINIATURE LOOM designed by a textile manufacturing concern in 1956 to 
weave samples of new fabrics for distribution to buyers and customers. The ma- 
chines are scale models of the large looms used in the factory 


or 1% from the 36.4 lb. consumed in 1955, as shown in Table IV. 
Cotton consumption was at a 1956 annual rate of 23.8 lb., an 
increase of 25% over 1955, and wool usage was running at the 
rate of 3.2 lb. per year, a gain of 104%. The 1956 consumption 
rate for the man-made fibres of 9.1 lb. per year was 1.2 |b. or 
114% below the record high of 10.3 lb. established in 1955. 

Imports and Exports.—During the first half of 1956, the an- 
nual rate of United States exports of all textile fibres and manu- 
factures exceeded imports by a narrow margin, the exports being 
valued at $1,131,000,000 and the imports at $1,073,000,000. 
While the United States is traditionally a net exporter of textile 
fibres and products, mainly raw cotton, cotton textiles and non- 
cellulosic man-made fibres, the 1956 export balance of $58,000,- 
ooo was smaller than in any recent year; for example, the export 
balance was $110,000,000 in 1955 and $621,000,000 in 1954. 

While the United States is traditionally a net importer of 
raw wool and manufactured wool textiles, an additional impor- 
tant 1955 import item was rayon staple. There were 172,000,000 
Ib. valued at $46,000,000 imported that year. 

Canadian Textile Developments.—During 1955, the Cana- 
dian textile industry experienced a general improvement over the 
low levels of the previous year, and a higher volume of business 
was maintained in some sections of the industry on into 1956. 

As one measure of the increased activity, the textile industry 
working force in mid-1956 numbered about 83,000 persons, com- 
pared with 77,000 two years earlier. Further, retail apparel sales 
had been on the uptrend through mid-1956, rising between 6% 
and 10% over the same period of 1955. Another favourable fac- 
tor was the relative stability of textile raw material prices 
through midyear. In contrast to the general level of consumer 
textile business done, however, Canadian mills were experiencing 
difficulty in maintaining their share of the market because of 
increasing imports of foreign textiles and apparel. 

This problem showed up particularly in the man-made fibre 
section of the textile industry. Man-made fibres accounted for 
about 27% of all fibres consumed in 1955, and there were about 
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18,000 workers in the industry. In spite of an increase in man- 
made fibre fabric usage from 84,000,000 yd. in 1954 to 93,000,- 
coo yd. in 1955, the share of this business done by Canadian mills 
declined from 75% in 1954 to 73% in 1955. This trend continued 
into 1956. 

(See also LINEN AND FLAx; SILK; WOOL.) 

. (Stam). A kingdom of southeastern Asia, Thailand 
Thailand is bounded west and northwest by Burma, north- 
east and east by Laos and Cambodia and south by Malaya. Area: 
198,270 sq.mi. Pop.: (1947 census) 17,442,689; (1956 est.) 20,- 
686,000. Language: Thai (Siamese) 74%; Chinese 20%; Indian 
and Malayan 6%. Religion (1947 est.): Buddhist 95%; Moslem 
4%. Capital (1947 census): Bangkok 620,830. Ruler, King 
Phumiphon Adundet (or Bhumibol Aduladej); prime minister 
in 1956, Marshal Pibul Songgram. 

History.—During 1956 Thailand modified somewhat the ri- 
gidity of its attitude to the communist countries. This was partly 
because during the first half of the year the country had an 
unfavourable balance of visible trade amounting to 460,000,000 
bahts. It was announced in May that the Thai legation in Mos- 
cow and the Soviet legation in Bangkok would be raised to the 
status of embassies as from June 1, and the Soviet government 
put forward a proposal for increased trade between the two coun- 
tries. On June 21 the government announced the lifting of the ban 
on the export of nonstrategic goods to China. A new trade ar- 
rangement with Japan was also signed on April 9. 

The prime minister, Marshal Pibul Songgram, stated on 
March 9g that his government had requested the United States 
to convert part of their defense aid into economic aid. A total of 
more than $34,000,000 in aid was agreed upon through the U.S. 
International Cooperation administration in the fiscal year to 
June 30. This aid was devoted to a number of purposes of which 
road building was one of the more important. On March 13 U.S. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles and Prince Wan Waithaya- 
kon, the foreign minister, signed an agreement by which the 
United States was to provide Thailand with an atomic reactor for 
experimental purposes. The first Australian aid under the Co- 
lombo plan was received in September. 

Despite the movement toward a less openly committed position 
in international politics, Thailand continued to be an active part- 
ner in the South East Asia Treaty organization and on Feb. 6 
invited all the signatories of the treaty to participate in ma- 
noeuvres known as Exercise “Firm Link.” This exercise took 
place on Feb. 15, 16 and 17 and Thai, U.S., Australian, British, 
Filipino and New Zealand forces took part. Thailand also con- 
tinued to play a part in the United Nations and Prince Wan 
Waithayakon was elected president of the general assembly on 
Nov. 12. 

The program introduced during 1955 to liberalize political 
affairs appeared to come to a standstill early in 1956. A bill 
to lower the qualifying age for candidates for election to the 
assembly from 30 to 20 met strong resistance in the prime minis- 
ter’s own party and on Feb. 21 the government introduced a 
ban on public gatherings. At the same time members of a party 
of Siamese who had returned from a visit to China were ar- 
rested. On May 11, however, Marshal Pibul stated that the gov- 
ernment was considering a plan for more local self-government. 
There were changes in the cabinet in April; Marshal Phin Chun- 
hawan, the minister of agriculture, was relieved of his position 
as deputy prime minister and was succeeded in this position 
by Lieut. Gen. Banyat Devahastin, who ceased to be minister 
for industry, being succeeded by his deputy, Maj. Gen. Pramarn 
Adireksarm. 


Education.—Schools: state primary (1954) 19,331, pupils (including 
secondary, June 1953) 3,264,499, teachers (including secondary, June 1953) 
93,597; state secondary (1954) 267, pupils 96,300; pupils at private 
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secondary schools 110,797; vocational (1954) 194, pupils 40,093, teach- 
ers 2,059. Institutions of higher education (1954) 12, including 5 uni- 
versities, students 21,050, teaching staff 711. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: baht or tical, with a buying rate 
of 20.73 baht to the U.S. dollar and a selling rate of 20.89 baht to the U.S. 
dollar (April 1956). Budget (1955 est.): revenue 4,180,000,000 baht. ex- 
penditure 5,416,000,000 baht; (1956 est.) revenue 4,752,500,000 baht, 
expenditure (ordinary) 4,647,500,000 baht, (capital) 1,265,900,000 baht. 
Currency circulation (Dec. 1954) 6,058,000,000 baht, (Dec. 1955) 
6,915,000,000 baht. Deposit money (Dec. 1954) 1,511,000,000 baht, 
(Dec. 1955) 1,739,000,000 baht. Gold and foreign exchange (March 1955) 
U.S. $294,000,000, (March 1956) U.S. $308,000,000. 

Foreign Trade.—(1955) Imports 7,201,000,000 baht, exports 6,.521,- 
000,000 baht. Chief exports (1955): rice 44%; rubber 25%; tin 6%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1954) 7,520 km. Motor vehicles 
in use (1953): passenger 20,832; commercial (including buses) 21,295. 
Railways (1954) 3,354 km.; passenger-km. (1954) 2,349,000,000; freight, 
ton-km. (1955) 777,600,000. Shipping (1953): merchant vessels of 500 
gross tons and over 10, gross tonnage 13,900. Air transport (1955): 
49,656,000 passenger-km.; freight, 1,281,600 ton-km. Telephones (Jan. 
1955) 9,420. Radio receiving sets (1954) 108,000. 

Agriculture.—Production (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses): 
rubber (exports) 132,300 (119,600); rice 7,711,000 (5,709,000); soy- 
beans 20,000 (22,000); sesame 11,200 (9,900); peanuts 94,000 (92,000); 
cotton, lint 8,000 (9,000); cottonseed 14,000 (15,000); sugar, crude brown 
30,000 (30,000); tobacco (1954) 52,600, (1953) 49,800; teak (1954) © 
408,002 sq.m. Livestock (1953): cattle 5,548,734; buffaloes 5,402,210; 
pigs 3,327,281; horses 213,868; elephants 12,695; poultry 46,061,371. 
Fish landings (metric tons, 1954): 251,800. ? 

Industry.—Production (1955): electricity (Bangkok only) 189,600,000 
kw.hr., (Bangkok and Thonburi, 1954) 196,124,307 kw-hr.; tin concen- 
trates (metal content) 11,160 metric tons; cement 386,400 metric tons; 
tungsten ore (metal content, 1954) 718 metric tons. Estimated cotton 
cloth output (1954): 40,000,000 yd. (A.S.B.0.) 

ENcYCLoP&pDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—-Thailand (1955). 


Theatre The 1955-56 season proved the most prosperous one 
* that the theatre in the United States had enjoyed 
since the end of World War II, the trade weekly, Variety, report- 
ing that the Broadway stage and its touring companies accumu- 
lated a total gross of $58,000,000 during the year. 

But while the war era saw the constant production of much 
shoddy fare to meet the undiscriminating tastes of the 
entertainment-hungry, the 1955-56 season was one of relatively 
high artistic values. Many good plays had lengthy engagements. 
My Fair Lady, a handsome and witty musical comedy version of 
G. B. Shaw’s Pygmalion, became an enormously popular hit, and 
the off-Broadway groups found eager audiences for their revivals 
of Anton Chekhov, Eugene O’Neill and Bert Brecht. 

Extremely high production costs and the shortage of Manhat- 
tan playhouses remained the New York theatre’s most pressing 
problems, and as a result of the scramble for stage space two of 
the year’s most interesting offerings—Tyrone Guthrie’s mounting 
of Christopher Marlowe’s Tamburlaine the Great, with Anthony 
Quayle as the barbaric Asian conquerer, and Sean O’Casey’s 
drama of the 1913 deck strike in Dublin, Red Roses for Me, a 
work rich in poetic beauty—were forced to withdraw after brief 
runs. 

No new native play of important stature appeared on the scene, 
but O’Neill’s last work, an autobiographical tragedy concerning 
its author’s unhappy youth, Long Day’s Journey into N. ight, was 
published after receiving its world premiére at the Royal Dra- 
matic theatre in Stockholm (Feb. 1956) and was announced for 
U.S. production during 1957. 

The Diary of Anne Frank, by Frances Goodrich and Albert 
Hackett, based on the journal of an adolescent girl done to death 
in a German concentration camp in 1944 which told of the plight 
of a Jewish family hiding in an Amsterdam attic during the nazi 
occupation, won both critics and public, thanks to a moving pres- 
entation directed by Garson Kanin and acted by Susan Stras- 
berg as the young daughter and Joseph Schildkraut as the hunted 
father. 

There was only light applause and a short engagement for 
Arthur Miller’s double-bill, A View From the Bridge, two short 
dramas of New York waterfront life, but Tennessee Williams’ 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, William Inge’s Bus Stop, and Inherit the 
Wind by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee—all held over 


\ 


‘ 
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from the previous season—continued to draw playgoers. 


The television writer Paddy Chayevsky, author of Marty, 
wrote a comedy, Middle of the Night, about a middle- aged, 
middle-class businessman who falls in love with a lady 25 years 
his junior, and Edward G. Robinson. returning from the motion 
pictures, enacted it realistically. The subject matter of two of 
the new plays—A Hatful of Rain, a study of narcotic addiction, 
and Time Limit, which studies some brain-washed soldiers at- 
tracted discussion, though the plays themselves were not of the 
first order. 

Virtually all the new comedies seemed to have had stars in 
mind. The Great Sebastians, a Howard Lindsay-Russell Crouse 
melodrama of the comic adventures of a vaudeville magician and 
his wife behind the “iron curtain,” served Lynn Fontanne and 
Alfred Lunt as a popular vehicle; Margaret Sullavan, Robert 
Preston and Claude Dauphin bolstered Janus, a sort of Palais- 
Royal triangle farce written by an American, Carolyn Green; 
David Wayne, assisted by a promising young actress, Sarah Mar- 
shall, charmed audiences with his humorous characterization of 
a weak-minded but engaging southern gentleman accused of mur- 
der in The Ponder Heart ; Shirley Booth rescued the feeble Desk 
Set; and Thornton Wilder tailored a 100-year-old Viennese farce 
by Johann Nestroy, The Matchmaker, to suit the effusive talents 
(of Ruth Gordon. 
George Axelrod’s 


Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?, though 


}: starless, had to do with the Hollywood star-makers, and No Time 
|. for Sergeants, a cartoon of an amiable hillbilly undergoing basic 


| military training, made a star of Andy Griffith, who played the 
out-of-order rookie. 
Several hits came from abroad. The Comédie Francaise under- 
( took its first U.S. tour in its 300-year history, playing in repertory 
the classic comedies of Moliére, Marivaux and Beaumarchais. 
Tiger at the Gates, Christopher Fry’s version of Jean Giraudoux’s 
1 La Guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu, arrived with the British ac- 
itor Michael Redgrave in the leading role and repeated its London 
¢success on Broadway. Lillian Hellman’s free adaptation of Jean 
Anouilh’s Joan play, The Lark, was another hit of Gallic 
(origin, and in it Julie Harris as the Maid and Christopher Plum- 
amer as Warwick contributed two of the season’s outstanding per- 


Hl formances. 


Another Parisian visitor was Marcel Marceau, the extraordi- 
tnaary French mime, whose one-man show of pantomime playlets 


caught the public fancy and was repeated to great acclaim on 


tielevision. 


From England came Enid Bagnold’s comedy about an eccentric 


«country household, The Chalk Garden, memorable for its good 


( dialogue and the acting of Gladys Cooper and Siobhan McKenna 
te who later in the year scored a tremendous personal success in 
revival of Shaw’s Saint Joan). Noel Coward’s 1925 parlour 
piece, Fallen Angels, was revived with Nancy Walker and Mar- 
agaret Phillips, and the D’Oyly Carte Opera company returned 


ly with its ever-welcome repertory of Gilbert and Sullivan. 


Ugo Betti’s strange Italian sex play, Island of Goats, was an 
‘immediate failure, but Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for Godot, in 
swhich two tramps waited wistfully and in vain for an answer 
-to life’s mysteries, was well received, and there was much praise 


Statistics of the Theatre in New York City 


Season* Season* Seasont 
1955-56 1954-55 1927-28 
MProductions . . «see e eee eee 3 res 302 
Musical comedies. . + + + s+ es e+ # & 3 
EER GS hoe Ao Gm ct mC MOmOn TO! TD 58 53 ae: 
>Premiéres. . Mec ore els ic. ss a re 
\Successful Sraductions. We wees eietetre. « 3 ar 28 yes 
Performers employed. . ++ +++ es ¢ 2,047 1, f 
‘Tickets sold... - Svat : 8,301,500 6,890,000 
\Approximate cost of production . $4,600,000 $4,350, oe? 


\Number: of shows booked for other cities . - 61 
| *The theatrical season is considered to biegit Aug. 1 and end July 31. 
}Tne peak season on Broadway. 


SCENE FROM LONG DAY’S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT by the USS. play- 


wright Eugene O'Neill, 
until after his death. The play opened in Stockholm, Sweden, 


who wrote the play in 1940 but forbade any production 
in 1956 


for Bert Lahr, who appeared as one of the talkative vagrants. 

The musical-comedy stage in the United States had one of the 
greatest hits in its history when My Fair Lady opened. Based on 
Shaw’s Pygmalion, the book by Alan Jay Lerner managed to 
retain the Shavian wit and spirit, and a melodious score was sup- 
plied by Frederick Loewe, while Cecil Beaton contributed some 
sumptuous costumes and Oliver Smith some stunning sets. Rex 
Harrison as the woman-hating phonetics professor, Julie Andrews 
as the Covent Garden flower girl whom he transforms into a lady, 
and Stanley Holloway as the cockney father were perfect, and 
how to obtain tickets to Mv Fair Lady became a national prob- 
lem. 

More pretentious but less satisfying was Frank Loesser’s The 
Most Happy Fella, an attempt to make a baby-grand opera out of 
Sidney Howard’s old play They Knew What They Wanted ; and 
Pipe Dream, a Richard Rodgers-Oscar Hammerstein II dramatic 
musical suggested by a John Steinbeck novel, proved a grave 
disappointment. 

Of the off-Broadway ventures, a revival of O’Neill’s The Ice- 
man Cometh at the Circle-in-the-Square and a revival of Kurt 
Weill and Bert Brecht’s Threepenny Opera at the Theatre de Lys 
were the most notable. (CHE, Owes) 

Canada.—Canada’s booming economy and general sense of 
prosperity was shared by the theatre throughout 1956, with 
players, producers, stagehands, musicians, landlords and all | the 
rest enjoying the sense of well-being. Of greatest interest was the 
Stratford Shakespearian festival’s decision to scrap the famous 
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34-ton tent (to which 400,000 
customers were attracted in 
three short summer sessions) 
and to build a permanent struc- 
ture at a cost of $1,500,000. A 
public campaign to raise the re- 
quired money was well under 
way by the end of the year and 
the 1957 season (starring Chris- 
topher Plummer in Hamlet) 
was advertised for the new, un- 
completed building in July. 
More than 140,000 people paid 
$472,000 to see the Stratford 
presentation of Henry V, Merry 
Wives of Windsor and Oedipus 
Rex in 1956. Postseason work 
for the players included an en- 
gagement at the Edinburgh festival and tours of Canada and 
thenWes: 

Canada’s other national-interest theatre activity, the Domin- 
ion Drama festival, was held at Sherbrooke, Que., in May, with 
eight amateur companies performing throughout a week before 
packed houses. The adjudicator, Madame Francoise Rosay, noted 
Parisian actress and director, awarded the top honours to the 
University of Toronto Alumni Drama society’s production of Pa- 
tricia Jourdray’s Teach Me How to Cry. It was the first time a 
full-length play written by a Canadian had won. In October it 
was announced that the 1957 festival would be held in the new 
$4,000,000 Jubilee auditorium in Edmonton, Alta., with Robert 
Speaight, London actor and producer, as adjudicator. 

Summer stock theatre continued to grow in importance as a 
part of the Canadian scene. Newly renovated rural premises, of- 
fering well-known stars in lead roles of sure-fire hits, attracted 
an all-time record box office. University drama groups showed 
notable development during the year, with several alumni so- 
cieties winning important competitive honours. The emergence 
of several new Canadian (post-World War II immigrant people) 
theatre groups, presenting plays in their mother tongues and in 
the English or French of their new homeland, was a matter of 
interest, and all the specialty theatre organizations, e.g. the Mont- 
real Yiddish theatre and the Children’s theatre in Regina, Sask., 
enjoyed a successful year. Vancouver’s Theatre Under the Stars, 
a well-established west coast institution, had its best season, and 
live theatre in the oil-boom cities of Edmonton and Calgary, in 
Alberta, received wide public support. (WR. B. H.) 

Great Britain.—Although a few of the provincial repertory 
theatres reported good business during 1956, the picture of the 
theatre outside London could hardly be called bright. Television 
had dimmed the lights everywhere. In London it was one of the 
least interesting winter seasons in memory and from October to 
February no new British play of note was mounted in the West 
End. Lucky Strike, a matinee or woman’s play about factory 
feuds, made a poor showing beside the strident American musical 
comedy on a somewhat similar theme: The Pajama Game. The 
Queen and the Rebels by Ugo Betti made an impression as a neo- 
Galsworthian drama of much striking power and Irene Worth’s 
performance in the lead was applauded. 

On the other hand, a 20-yr.-old sensation from Germany, the 
Kurt Weill and Bert Brecht version of The Beggar’s Opera (Die 
Dreigroschenoper), made a belated hit in London as The Three- 
penny Opera; though its nihilistic message was felt particularly 
inappropriate to the welfare state era, its sleazy humour and tunes 
ensured a transfer of the piece from the outlying Royal Court 
theatre to the West End. At that theatre, after a dubious start, 
theatrical history was once more in the making. The English stage 


MARCEL MARCEAU, French panto- 
mimist who enjoyed a successful tour 
of U.S. theatres and night clubs in 
1956 
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company, under the direction of George Devine, was promoting 
a “writer’s theatre,” on the analogy of the author’s theatre which 
Bernard Shaw and Granville Barker had set in opposition to the 
dominant actor-manager’s theatre at the turn of the century on 
the same stage. Celebrations of the Shaw centenary were thin 
and inadequate. Two novelists of repute, Angus Wilson with 
The Mulberry Bush and Nigel Dennis with Cards of Identity, 
scored near successes. 

Arthur Miller’s antiwitch-hunting play—The Crucible—was a 
third choice for this repertory company and its biggest success 
—or most controversial novelty—was Look Back in Anger by a 
youthful and, at the time, unemployed actor John Osborne. The 
piece had more in it than mere scandal value. Probably the best 
English comedy of this or some other years was Enid Bagnold’s 
The Chalk Garden which came to England by way of the United 
States where it was first recognized for its high-mettled merits 
and lapidary dialogue. The social wit and light-fingered allegorical 
flourishes of the play drew from Dame Edith Evans and Dame 
Peggy Ashcroft, as chatelaine and governess respectively, per- 
formances of great brilliance, seen to be all the more rare when 
the parts passed into other hands. 

Hotel Paradiso, Georges Feydeau’s almost classically Parisian 
farce of a wild night in a low hotel, had a dazzling Chaplinesque 
performance by Alex Guinness, décor by Osbert Lancaster and 
production by Peter Glenville which had the speed of an old silent 
film. A strong comedy of a rather charade-like type was Peter 
Ustinov’s Romanoff and Juliet, a comedy of crossed love in 
embassies. A revue which touched some new fields of macabre, 
whimsical humour was called Cranks after John Cranko, the 
choreographer. It set a vogue. Jean Anouilh’s The Waltz of the 
Toreadors, a scabrous continuation of the misadventures of 
the lustful general which had been begun in Ardéle (not a suc- 
cess in London), caught attention with striking performances 
by Hugh Griffith and Beatrix Lehmann. The garrulous audacity 
of the writing kept it running all summer. Two U.S. plays did 
well in London: The Caine Mutiny Court-Martial, already seen 
on film there, and The Rainmaker. 

Thrillers were unimportant. The Watergate Theatre club, re- 
suscitated to get around the censor’s ban on certain outspoken 
plays from the United States, represented the largest member- 
ship theatre ever known at the Comedy theatre where three U.S. 
successes, A View From the Bridge, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof and 
Tea and Sympathy were due for production. 

At the Old Vic the playing and production, under Michael 
Benthall’s direction, were on the whole thin, though both Richard 
Burton and John Neville enhanced their reputations. The best 
production was Tyrone Guthrie’s audaciously witty dressing of 
Troilus and Cressida in the costumes of Europe on the eve of 
World War I. 

Europe.—The Paris Festival of Drama brought together strik- 
ing examples of current work from the Balkans, Scandinavia, the 
United States and many other lands, though England was none 
too well represented by provincial Shakespeare and the usual 
Theatre Workshop productions. The Milan company II Piccolo 
Teatro, showing such works as Carlo Goldoni’s Arlecchino: Serv- 
ant of Two Masters and Luigi Pirandello’s Tonight We Improvise 
(which were brought to the Edinburgh festival), established Gior- 
gio Strehler as a brilliant director and put the Italian theatre 
back on the map of Europe. 

Jean Vilar with his Theatre National Populaire also made con- 
verts to the new French style in Europe (while Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault was touring the Marigny company across the Atlantic). 
Maria Casares in Victor Hugo’s absurd but oddly exhilarating 
Marie Tudor was among the best offerings of the company. The 
most significant of theatrical peregrinations was that of the Ber- 
liner Ensemble, the state-aided theatre of Bert Brecht. The long 
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pantomimic version of The Caucasian Chalk Circle and the now 
no longer new Mother Courage had their effect. While this eastern 
German company had been infiltrating the west, western German 
theatres were being largely a clearinghouse for British and U.S. 
successes in translation. Among these, not without piquancy of 
situation, was The Diary of Anne Frank, with its powerful anti- 
| nazi, pro-Jewish line. Paris too was full of plays translated from 
_ the English. Here interest also centred on the vogue of M. E, 
|, lonesco’s “nonsense” plays which beg all the accepted conven- 
| tions of the drama. Jean Anouilh’s Ornifle, André Roussin’s 
L’Amour fou and Armand Salacrou’s Histoire de Rire were typi- 
cal creations of their authors and deserve mention to preserve 
the perspective in any picture of the French theatre. 
(P. H—We.) 


ENCYCLOP®DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Curtain Time (1950). 
Thermonuclear Weapons: see Atomic ENERcy. 


(1897- ), U.S. secretary of the 

| Thomas, Charles . navy, was born on Sept. 28 at Inde- 

| pendence, Mo. He studied at the University of California and 
at Cornell university, Ithaca, N.Y., from 1916 to 1918 but did 
not receive a degree. He later moved to Los Angeles, Calif., be- 
coming a successful business executive there. Appointed under- 
secretary of the navy by Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower, he was 
confirmed by the senate on Feb. 6, 1953, and served until August, 
when he took office as assistant secretary of defense for supply 
and logistics. In this position he assumed charge of the U.S. pro- 
gram of stockpiling essential defense materials. On March 11, 
1954, Thomas was nominated secretary of the navy. 

On Oct. 5, 1956, Thomas overruled the findings of a general 
court-martial ordered by him in the case of a marine staff ser- 
geant, Matthew C. McKeon, accused of leading an unauthorized 

| disciplinary march at Parris Island, S.C., that resulted in the 
} drowning of six marine recruits April 8, 1956. Thomas specifi- 
| cally cancelled McKeon’s bad-conduct dismissal from the ma- 
rines, reduced his sentence from nine months to three, and 
revoked a $270 fine imposed on McKeon by the military court. 


(1884- ), six times 
Thomas, Norman (Mattoon) candidate for president 
| of the United States on the Socialist party ticket, lecturer and 
writer, was born at Marion, O., Nov. 20, the son of Welling Evan 
| Thomas, a minister of the Presbyterian Church. After graduating 
| from the Marion high school and spending a year at Bucknell 
| university, he went to Princeton university, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1905. He later attended Union Theological seminary, New 
) York city, from which he graduated in 1911 and became pastor 
i of the East Harlem church, in one of the city’s poorer sections. 
| Thomas’ first activity in Socialist political campaigns was in 
| 197, when he actively supported Morris Hillquit, Socialist can- 
| didate for mayor of New York. He was opposed to the entry of 
| the United States into World War I, and he resigned from his 
pastorate in 1918 and became secretary of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation and founder and first editor of the antiwar maga- 
|, zine the World Tomorrow. 
| In 1921 he became a member of the editorial staff of the Na- 
|, tion, and the next year was appointed co-executive director of 
| the League for Industrial Democracy, as associate of Harry W. 
| Laidler, which position he held until 1936, later founding and 
|; serving as chairman of the Post War World council. 
During the period 1924 to 1948 Thomas ran as Socialist can- 
|\ didate for many offices. He was nominated as candidate for presi- 
Ident of the United States in 1928, 1932, 1936, 1940, 1944 and 
1948, and in other years ran in New York state for governor, 
|i mayor, U.S. senator, assemblyman, congressman and other of- 
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fices. He received his highest vote as presidential nominee— 
nearly go0,ooo—in 1932. 

During all these years, Thomas lectured extensively before 
educational and civic groups in all parts of the country; appeared 
on scores of radio and television programs; was a member of 
many boards, among them the national board of the American 
Civil Liberties union; served as a newspaper columnist; and 
wrote numerous books, pamphlets and articles. Among his publi- 
cations were /s Conscience a Crime?, America’s Way Out, What’s 
the Matter With New York? (coauthor), Human Exploitation, 
A Socialist’s Faith and The Test of Freedom. 

During his lifetime he has not held a public office. Yet, in the 
words of Frank P. Graham, “Many of the things for which he 
has steadfastly struggled in unsuccessful political campaigns are 
now a part of the social code and constitutional law of the land.” 
At his 7oth birthday in Nov. 1954 men and women of all po- 
litical and economic faiths paid tribute to his brilliant and dedi- 
cated service to his fellow men. (H. W.L.) 


Throat: see Ear, Nose aNnp Turoat, DISEASES oF. 
Tib This is a country of central Asia, north and northeast 

I et. of the Himalayas, having autonomous status within the 
People’s Republic of China. Area: 469,413 sq.mi. Pop. (1953 
census): 1,273,969. Language: Tibetan. Religion: Lamaistic 
Buddhism. Capital: Lhasa. Ruler, the Ling Erh (“divine child”) 
Pamo Tontrup or Lamu Fankha, the 14th dalai lama. 

History.—On April 22, 1956, a preparatory committee of 55 
members was formed in Lhasa under the chairmanship of the 
dalai lama to prepare the constitution of the Tibetan autonomous 
region of China. The panchen lama was its first deputy chairman 
and Gen. Chang Kuo-hua, Chinese commander of the Tibetan 
military district, its second deputy chairman. 

Besides the two highways connecting Lhasa with China proper 
via Lanchow and Chengtu, two others were inaugurated in 1956, 


one from Lhasa via Gyangtse and Shigatse to Gartok in the west- 
ernmost area, and another from Gyangtse to Yatung in the south, 


FIRST PLANE FLIGHT of the Peking, China, to Lhasa, Tibet, air transport serv- 
ice established in 1956. Photograph shows the plane, similar to a U.S. DC-3, over 
Potala palace, Lhasa 
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near the Sikkim frontier. 

On May 26 the first two-engine aircraft of the Peking-Lhasa 
air line landed at Lhasa airport, on a trial flight. Three other 
airfields were being built along the Lhasa-Shigatse-Gartok road. 

In May reports from Kalimpong, the Indian frontier town on 
the main trade route to Tibet via Sikkim, alleged that an anti- 
Chinese rebellion had started in eastern Tibet. In July these re- 
ports were repeated and the Indian press said that about 100 
Chinese tanks arrived in Lhasa “to quell any uprising” in the 
capital. On Aug. 7, in Peking, Liu Ke-ping, chairman of the Na- 
tionalities Affairs committee in the National People’s congress, 
told a foreign correspondent that the reports were grossly exag- 
gerated and apparently related to the revolt in Feb. 1956 in the 
Chamdo area. He admitted that military measures were neces- 
sary. 


Timber: see Forests; LUMBER. 
Timor: see PoRTUGUESE OVERSEAS TERRITORIES. 


Table I, based on U.S. bureau of mines data, shows an in- 
Tin. crease in world output of mined tin in 1955. Data on 
smelter output is given in MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND 
PRICES. 


Table |.— World Mine Production of Tin 


(In short tons) 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

Australia 2. 2 2 ee 2,076 1,746 1,804 1,739 2,216 2,326 
Belgian Congo. . « 15,080 15,309 15,450 17,128 16,894 17,139 
Bolivia . « © ooo 34,959 37,108 35,794 39,004 32,283 31,272 
Burma . «2 «ee 1,702 1,568 1,792 1,568 1,064 1,262 
Chinakice “6 is) «17 8,400? 84002 9,600? 10,7502 11,2002 12,9002 
Indonesia . « « « « 35,954 34,704 39,203 37,880 40,164 37,372 
Malaya. «+ + 2 « 64,441 64,027 63,659 63,004 67,973 68,593 
Nigeria. » «2 +s 9,249 9,552 9,316 9215 8,877 8,193 
Thailand ....s 11,608 10,642 10,616 11,341 10,949 12,395 
United Kingdom . . 997 942 1,011 1,235 1,053 1,158 
Others . . 2 2 2s 5,134 5,702 6,755 8,336 7,627 8,290 

Total. . . . . 189,600 189,700 195,000 201,200 200,300 200,900 


United States.—Data given on the U:S. industry is based on 
U.S. bureau of mines reports. The 1955 tin market was firm. 


Table IIl.—Data of the Tin Industry in the United States 


(In thousands of short tons) 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955* 

Imports, total . . « « 20 64.8 119.9 123.3 98.3 95.0 
In concentrates .. 29.2 Bore 29.7 39.8 24.8 22.0 
Mee 6G oho eo 92.8 31.6 90.2 83.5 73.5 7200 
Smelter output . 37.1 Boe Pash) 42.1 30.1 25.0 
Secondary recovery SEH) 34.4 32.3 30.5 31k2 37 
Consumption, total . . 117.0 98.7 87.8 95.9 92.9 101.9 
Brmatyi. casts) tore 79.7 63.7 50.8 60.4 66.0 66.2 
Secondary .... 37.3 35.0 3Zal 35.5 31.9 ke fy 
Stocks, industry . . - 28.9 23.3 25.6 27.4 26.1 49.8 


*Preliminary. 


In the first half of 1956, the U.S. industry consumed 34,168 
short tons of primary and 17,584 tons of secondary tin which 
included tin content of imported tin-base alloys. Output of tin 
produced at the government-owned smelter at Texas City, Tex., 
was 11,220 tons and pig tin produced at secondary plants was 

1,577 tons. Public law 608, approved June 26, 1956, extended 
the government’s authority to operate the Texas City smelter 
to Jan. 31, 1957, and authorized disposal of the plant. 

(E> ES Be Bam.) 


Tires: see RUBBER. 
Titanium: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 


Tito (Josie Broz) (1892- ), Yugoslav statesman and sol- 
dier, was born at Kumrovec, Croatia, May 25, the son of 
a blacksmith. He served as a private in the Austro-Hungarian 
army in World War I and was captured in March 1915 by the 
Russians. In 1920 he returned to Yugoslavia and was one of the 
organizers of the Yugoslav Communist party. He was arrested 
many times, and was sentenced in 1928 to six years’ imprison- 
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“JUST MARRIED AGAIN!” a 1956 cartoon by Dobbins of the poten Post 
( Mass.) 


ment for conspiracy. On his release in 1934 he went to Moscow. 
In 1936 he was sent to Paris, Fr., where he helped to organize the 
transport to Spain of volunteers for the international brigades. 
In 1937 he became secretary-general of the Yugoslav Communist 
party. After the German attack on the U.S.S.R. he started guer- 
rilla warfare in Yugoslavia. In the first months of 1945 all Yugo- 
slavia was liberated and on March 7, 1945, Tito, who meanwhile 
had appointed himself marshal, became prime minister and com- 
mander in chief. On Jan. 14, 1953, the national assembly elected 
Tito president of the Yugoslav federation, chairman of the fed- 
eral executive council and supreme commander of the armed 
forces. 

Tito visited Moscow in April 1945, and during the following 
two years he paid state visits to the capitals of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania. signing on each occa- 
sion a bilateral treaty of friendship and mutual aid. On June 28, 
1948, the Cominform published a statement denouncing Tito 
for his “hateful policy in relation to the U.S.S.R.” In June 1950 
he proclaimed that Yugoslavia was the only neutral country in 
the contemporary world. He pursued, however, a qualified ap- 
proach to the west. 

On Nov. 14, 1951, the United States agreed to make available 
to Yugoslavia equipment, materials and other services. On 
Feb. 28, 1953, a Graeco-Turco-Yugoslav treaty of friendship and 
co-operation was signed, which on Aug. 9, 1954, was transformed 
into a military alliance. On March 16-21, 1953, Tito visited Great 
Britain. During 1954 he paid official visits to Turkey, Greece 
and India; in 1955 to Burma and Ethiopia; and in 1956 to Egypt, 
France, the U.S.S.R. and Rumania. In July 1956 he paid a pri- 
vate visit to King Paul of Greece on the island of Corfu. 

On Sept. 27, together with N. S. Khrushchev, on a “private 
visit” in Yugoslavia, he flew to Yalta, Crimea. Back in Belgrade, 
he received Erno Gero, first secretary of the Hungarian Com- 
munist party (Oct. 15-22), and Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, first 
secretary of the Rumanian Communist party, and (Oct. 20-28) 
Chivu Stoica, the Rumanian premier. 


TOBACCO—TONGA 


Tobacco Tobacco consumption in the United States in 1956 

: a by persons over 15 years of age was estimated at 
117 Ib., slightly lower than in 1955 and the lowest for the post- 
World War II period. About 9} lb. was in the form of cigarettes. 
Approximately 425,000,000,000 cigarettes were produced, 3% 
more than in 1955 and second only to the record manufacture of 
435,500,000,000 in 1952. Domestic use amounted to 395,000,- 
000,000 cigarettes. Cigar consumption increased to 6,300,000,- 
000 units, a gain of 4% over 1954; consumption of smoking and 
chewing tobacco was the smallest on record. Exports of unmanu- 
factured tobacco, mostly of flue cured, amounted to 576,100,- 
000 lb. valued at $378,900,000 in 1955-56, the highest value of 
record and up 25% compared with 454,598,000 Ib. valued at 
$303,869,000 in the previous year. Cigarettes exported numbered 
about 15,000,000,000. Supplementary tobacco imports, constitut- 
ing about 7% of the blend used in cigarettes and 20% to 25% 
of the tobacco used in cigar manufacture, were a record 115,000,- 
ooo lb., 5% above the previous year. 

The 1956 total tobacco crop was indicated at 2,124,767,000 
Ib., 3% lower as compared with 2,195,788,000 Ib. in 1955 and 
an average 1947-51 crop of 2,082,727,000 lb. About 1,380,000 
ac. were harvested as compared with 1,497,000 ac. in 1955 and 
| @1,726,000-ac. average for the previous decade. Tobacco growers 
_ participated in the 1956 acreage reserve of the soil bank, earn- 
ing payments by reducing acreage below the allotment established 
for the farm; 19,994 agreements were signed covering 31,671 ac. 
for possible payments of $6,618,699, based on anticipated yields 
established for the particular acreage diverted, at rates varying 
from 8 to 18 cents per pound depending on the type of tobacco. 
| The average yield for all tobaccos was a new record of 1,540 |b. 
per acre, compared with the previous record 1,467 lb. of 1a55 
_ and the 1,236-lb. average for 1945-54. 

The flue-cured crop, basic to cigarette manufacture and ex- 
| port supplies, was indicated at 1,384,450,000 lb. The yield was 
indicated at a new record 1,573 lb. per acre. Auction prices for 
_ the first three-fourths of the crop averaged nearly 52 cents per 
pound, about the same as for a comparable period in 1955, and 
above the official loan rate of 48.9 cents (90% of parity) per 
pound. About one-fifth of the crop was put under the official 
support program. Carry-over stocks were 2,258,000,000 lb. 
against domestic use of 728,000,000 Ib. in 1955-56. Exports were 
553.500,000 lb., 29% larger than in 1954-55 and the largest on 
eecord. 

The air-cured burley crop of 1956 was a light one of 496,- 
£13,000 lb. Carry-over stocks were 1,309,000,000 Ib. and domes- 
tic usage in 1955-56 was 475,000,000 Ib., about 10,000,000 Ib. 
below the previous year. The support price was 47.2 cents per 
pound. Southern Maryland tobacco (type 32), which was voted 
under acreage allocation and price support for the first time for 
1956, 1957 and 1958, was indicated at 42,500,000 lb. Carry-over 
supplies, a record high of 77,500,000 Ib. at the beginning of 1956, 
were slightly reduced during the year by domestic use of about 
26,000,000 lb. and exports of 11,000,000 Ib. The average support 
price on the 1956 crop was 46.2 cents per pound; the unsupported 
r955 crop, sold during the early summer of 1956, averaged 50.2 
cents per pound as compared with 40.3 cents for the 1954 crop. 

Production of fire-cured types (class 2), largely used for snuff, 
was indicated at 66,907,000 lb. Disappearance in 1955-56 of 64,- 
000,000 Ib. was 8% more than in the previous year; nevertheless, 
carry-over stocks increased slightly to 138,000,000 lb. The sup- 
port price of 35.4 cents per pound was just under the 37.3 cents 
per pound average price of the 1955 crop. 

Production of dark air-cured and sun-cured types increased 
to 31,850,000 lb. from 31,068,000 Ib. in 1955. Disappearance was 
less and carry-over stocks increased to 86,000,000 Ib. against 81,- 
000,000 lb. in 1955. Prices approximated the support level of 


Table I.—U.S. Tobacco Production by Leading States 
(In thousands of pounds) 

State Indicated 1956 1955 1945-54 
INorthiGoroling™ «1.8. sesi ee tne 801,755 997,395) 871,285 
Kentucky . OG OL GEO 9 ao) Oho one 344,920 351,226 445,630 
South Carolina ei colne WaMaane Rene etetee 154,500 197,200 156,512 
Virginia Se Ths CUO FOO EA lO. hla 138,495 162,049 160,720 
Gacrgloteruamrt ots ery cot ee 127,485 149,375 117,578 
Tennessee ie me! aceke me eae ges: 6 Aoeteh¢ 121,180 129,397 145,121 
Rennsyivaniguia soutien ey sac aucune 47,200 45,725 49,660 
Maryland BY Rehan yet kat reits we 2 43,750 35,525 38,469 
Florida Sep ie SO OLS Oe Oe CENT Ie 29,580 35,094 26,032 
Ohio sem emtaiya Mets let tele) "ear eh clare ag Ua) 21,802 25,693 
Connecticut hie awe Here sicemtol ick cule fe 16,510 20,530 25,402 
Wisconsin USA Tobi saliet es sited velnve™ fe 16,208 19,345 29,424 
Indiahaly.e tukawke heme ees an A 11,972 11,388 13,639 
Ure alg oo aS 6 4 6 7,800 10,740 11,370 


Table Il_—Tobacco Production of the Principal Producing Countries 
(In thousands of pounds) 


Average Average 

Country 1956-57 1955-56 1947-51 1935-39 
United SEATOS\s Tet ot foete tte 2,124,767 2,195,788 2,082,727 1,460,054 
China Ome oF OMe Cece ot 1,630,000 1,610,000 1,425,000 1,388,639 
Indiamars Grates Se 582,400 546,560 547,150 761,600 
Ishbansesirsc. wae opel 332,914 329,799 208,092 148,680 
Brazil cae tie cae 329,037 311,400 233,120 202,703 
Bakistoniepetiverscane -aeeee 270,000 262,039 113,883 324,053 
NOrkey ne omteitvatecas ion ¢ 246,355 250,689 194,109 128,505 
Canadali trl titties 168,000 134,840 129,445 76,556 
Greece it 8) cy sins asicom si 167,500 212,854 113,320 132,320 
Southern Rhodesia. . . . 150,000 160,000 84,679 26,150 
lndonesia Win) cue ae 146,174 144,847 62,030 238,775 
Mtg ly ax Pnet te wae Rt acts, 145,327 136,685 167,900 95,511 
Eicnce akicomelic. seeuloure 120,702 116,980 109,070 72,995 


31.5 cents per pound. The total production for all cigar types 
was 102,792,000 lb. as compared with 110,811,000 lb. in 1955. 
Stocks of cigar types declined moderately and support prices, 
ranging between 23.4 and 52.5 cents per pound, depending on 
type, were generally lower than in 1955. 

World tobacco production in 1956 was a new record high of 
8,427,908,000 lb. as compared with 8,391,077,000 lb. in 1955 
and a prewar average of 6,619,347,000 lb. The struggle for mar- 
kets became even more acute as reserve stocks were developed in 
consuming as well as producing countries. Research on tobacco 
was expanded. Turkey was reported as alarmed at the reluctance 
of U S. companies to bid strongly on the 1955 crop. Several trade 
agreements included tobacco. The United States traded tobacco 
for 1,500 modern housing units for service families in Great 
Britain. The United Kingdom, in spite of a duty of more than 
eight cents per pound on tobacco, continued to be the world’s 
leading importer, and, after the U.S., a major consumer, averag- 
ing 7.7 lb. per capita for all persons over 15 years of age. 

(TAEGSRS) 

EncyCLop4DIA BRITANNICA Firms.—Tobacco and the Human Body 

(1954). 


Tobago: see TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. 
Togoland: sce FreNcH Union; Frencu West Africa; GoLp 


Coast; TRUST TERRITORIES. 


(FRIENDLY IsLAnvs). Tonga is a kingdom under Brit- 
Tonga. ish protection, exercised through the governor of Fiji 
and a local British agent. There are three main island groups, 
Vava’u, Ha’apai and Tongatupu. Total area: 270 sq.mi. (Tonga- 
tupu Island 99 sq.mi.). Pop. (Dec. 1954 est.): 54,000, mainly 
Tongans, racially and linguistically Polynesian with Melanesian 
admixture. Religion: Christian (77% belonging to three Meth- 
odist bodies, including 18% to established Free Church of 
Tonga). Capital, Nukualofa (pop., 1950 est., 5,500), on Tonga- 
tupu. Queen, Salote Tupou; premier in 1956, Crown Prince 
Tungi; British agent and consul, C. R. H. Nott. 

History.—A census of population was held in Sept. 1956. 
HELMS. “Telemachus” made a sounding of 34,050 ft. in the Tonga 
deep, 6,000 ft. lower than any depth recorded on existing charts 
and within 2,000 ft. of the greatest known oceanic depth. Lord 


Rowallan, the chief scout, visited Tonga during the year. 
(D. W. F.) 
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Tornadoes: see Disasters; METEOROLOGY. 


The municipality of metropolitan Toronto is situ- 
Toronto. ated on the north shore of Lake Ontario, almost op- 
posite the mouth of the Niagara river, 60 mi. N. of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Area: about 240 sq.mi., pop. (1955 est.) 1,304,363. The metro- 
politan municipality is a federation of 13 smaller municipalities— 
three villages, four towns, five townships and the city of Toronto 
(pop., 1955 est., 681,857), which is the capital of the province of 
Ontario. 

The metropolitan municipality was established Jan. 1, 1954, 
by the province of Ontario, to deal with certain municipal prob- 
lems common to the area. Each of the subordinate municipality 
governments collects two sums of money from the taxpayer. One 
goes to the metropolitan municipality (and its size is specified in 
advance by the metropolitan municipality) ; the other is retained 
by the subordinate government. The metropolitan municipality 
has almost complete control over major services, including edu- 
cation, transportation, water, sewers and highways, throughout 
the whole area; residual powers are retained by the subordinate 
governments. The metropolitan municipality is governed by a 
25-member metropolitan council, consisting of a permanent 
chairman plus 12 township reeves and village mayors and 12 offi- 
cials of the city of Toronto, the most important of the subordi- 
nate municipalities. In 1956 the chairman of the metropolitan 
council was Frederick G. Gardiner; the mayor of the city of 
Toronto was Nathan Phillips. 

Between the end of 1951 and the end of 1955, population in- 
crease in the Toronto metropolitan area was recorded at 222,- 
go3, more than 55,000 a year. The metropolitan municipality 
was established because almost all this new population was mov- 
ing into the villages and townships surrounding the city of To- 
ronto, creating demands for services which the financial reserves 
of these small municipalities were not sufficient to meet. During 
1956 delegations from Miami, Chicago, Niagara Falls and other 
U.S. cities visited metropolitan Toronto to study the workings 
of the “supergovernment” and the division of responsibilities be- 
tween it and the local governments. 

Since the Toronto metropolitan area is strategically located 
on one of the most modern harbours of the Great Lakes and is 
accessible to raw materials, low-cost power and markets for its 
finished products, it possesses the greatest concentration of di- 
versified industry in Canada. In 1954 there were about 4,600 
manuiacturing establishments employing approximately 200,000 
persons and paying wages of about $656.000.000. Gross value of 
production was about $2,500,000,000. 

Metropolitan council estimates for 1956 provided for a gross 
expenditure of $73,920,822 (1955 gross figure $62,528,455) with 
$29.453.588 to be met by grants from the province of Ontario, 
water charges and sundry other revenues and $44,467,234 to be 
met by levies against the member municipalities. Of the total 
gross expenditures the larger items were $37,565,954 for educa- 
tion, $9,162,230 for welfare and housing, $3,665,000 for roads 
and $6,468,746 for waterworks. City of Toronto estimates pro- 
vided for a gross expenditure in 1956 of $89,452,669, to be raised 
in part by a tax rate of 47.25 mills, 2.5 mills higher than in ross. 
Total taxable assessment for 1956 was $1,583.337,655. 

(L. Wy.) 


ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Industrial Provinces of Canada 


(1943). 

Tourist Travel In the United States, more than 80,000,- 
* 000 vacationists, roughly half the popula- 

tion, took at least one trip during 1956; the volume of vacation 

travel had doubled since 1941 and had increased more than 

twenty-fold since the early 1920s. Leisure time in the form of an- 

nual paid vacations for approximately 42,000,000 persons, or 
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two-thirds of all wage and salary earners, contributed to this in- 
crease in travel. 

The passenger car was the means of transportation in approxi- 
mately 85% of all vacation trips; during 1956 approximately 
24,000,000 automobiles, with an average of three passengers 
each, covered an average of 1,400 mi. in 12 days of travel. Each 
occupant spent an estimated average of $165, bringing the total 
of automobile vacation expenditures to $11,200,000,000. 

The web of expressways and turnpikes spread out across the 
nation. With the opening of the Indiana turnpike, a route free 
of stop lights and intersections was completed from New York to 
Chicago, Ill. The Kentucky turnpike opened in late summer, and 
toll roads across Massachusetts and Kansas were scheduled for 
completion late in the year. Of major future significance to tour- 


ists was the enactment of federal highway legislation involving | 
the spending of $33,000,000,000, which would bring into being a — 


40,000-mi. national system of interstate highways. ; 

The regions administered by the national park service were 
visited by 50,000,000 persons in 1955 and by an estimated 54,- 
000,000 in 1956; more than 96% arrived by automobile. The most 
visited park in 1955 was Great Smoky mountain, Tenn.-N.C. 


(2,581,477), followed by Shenandoah, Va. (1,543,369), Rocky 1 


Mountain, Colo. (1,454,019), Yellowstone, Wyo.-Mont.-Ida. 
(1,368,515), Platt, Okla. (1,138,586) and Grand Teton, Wyo. 
(1,104,725). 

Recreational use of the national forests in 1955 totalled 45,- 
712,868 visits, a 13% increase over 1954, and 150% over 1946. 
Substantial increases were noted also in attendance at state parks, 
where total attendance throughout the U.S. was 183,000,000, 
10% higher than in 1954 and 200% higher than 1946. 

Construction of new motels, motor courts and motor hotels 
continued at a yearly pace of 1,500 to 2,000; along the roadsides 
of the U.S. approximately 53,000 motor courts offered lodging 


to the motorist in 1956; in 1940, by comparison, there were only | 


15,000 courts. On the other hand, hundreds of the nation’s 19,000 


hotels remodelled their lobbies, basements and adjacent property 4 


to provide convenient parking and entry. (See also Horets.) 
Travel by means other than automobile received impetus from 
the installation of new equipment (streamlined rail coaches, dome 


cars, double-deck buses), excursion rates and the removal of the © 


federal 10% transportation tax on trips to the Caribbean and 
Central America. 

The trend in 1956 was toward low-cost travel. It was possible 
to fly from New York nonstop to Los Angeles, Calif., at reduced 
fares on a new air coach service, and rail coach transportation 
to Florida also was reduced in price. Airlines in trans-Atlantic 
service featured not only “fly now, pay later” plans but also of- 


fered multi-stopover and alternate route privileges at no extra 


cost. 

Travel from the United States to other countries showed re- 
markable increases. An all-time high number of cars (2,524,993) 
visited Canada during 1955; this was 3% higher than in 1954 and 
0.8% higher than the previous peak in 1953. Expenditures of 
visitors from all countries to Canada were estimated at $3209,000,- 
000, an increase of 9% over 1954. Most of this, or $304,000,000, 
was spent by visitors from the United States; their expenditures 
were 8% above 1954. 

Canadians spent an estimated $441,000,000 in other countries, 
an increase of $54,000,000, or 14% over 1954. 

A total of 1o05,o1r tourist cars carrying 300,000 passengers 
passed from the U.S. to Mexico through the principal gateways 


of Laredo, El Paso and Brownsville, Tex., and through Nogales, — 


Ariz., in 1955. The newest route, the Pacific highway from 
Nogales to Mexico City, became the second leading gateway, sur- 
passed only by the traditional approach route via Laredo. 

The extent of the international travel market was measured by 
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the department of commerce, in the first comprehensive study on 
the subject made by the U.S. government since 1939. It was 
found that total travel expenditures by U.S. residents outside the 
United States were $1,500,000,000 in 1955; in 1954 they were 
$1,300,000,000; and in 19309, $376,000,000. United States visi- 
tors spent $520,000,000 in Europe. The study showed also that 
people from other countries spent nearly $650,000,000 in the 
United States, plus an additional $60,000,000 on fares on U.S. 
international carriers. More than half came from Canada. 

Europe, however, was the principal recipient of U.S. travel 
dollars. It earned 38.5% of the total, topping even Canada, which 
earned 27.8%. Following them were Mexico (19%), Bermuda, 
the West Indies and Central America (10%), South America 
(1.8%) and all others (2%). 

Motoring abroad by U.S. tourists continued to boom. The 
A.A.A. expected to issue 50,000 international driving permits in 
1956, compared with 30,000 in 1955. 

(See also AMERICAN CiTIzENs ABROAD; NATIONAL PARKS AND 
Monuments; Roaps AND HiGHWaAys.) (Mt. Fe.) 


. . In 1956 the rapid in- 
Town and Regional Planning. crease in popuation 
of urban areas continued to dominate planning in Europe and 
America. 

United States.—In Nov. 1955, the bureau of the census is- 
sued revised population figures for the United States between 
1950 and 1955. Of the 11,800,000 increase in population over the 
five-year period, 11,500,000 occurred in metropolitan areas. It 
was stated that a 1,900,000 increase took place in the central 
cities; 4,526,000 in urban areas outside the central cities; and 
5,094,000 in the territory within the metropolitan areas classi- 
fied as rural in 1950. The predictions for the future indicated 
that by 1975 more than 221,000,000 persons would be living in 
the United States. The scale of population increases had brought 
acute problems to city planners. During 1956 the emphasis was 
_ on metropolitan problems of planning and administration. 

The New York Regional Plan association inaugurated a three- 
year study of the future economy and population of the New 
York metropolitan area, financed jointly by the Rockefeller 
Brothers fund and the Ford foundation, with a staff organized 
by the Harvard University Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
tration. 

The county had also been used as a unit for planning and 
administration. In California all counties are required by law 
to set up planning commissions. Where the metropolitan region 
covers approximately a single county (as in Pulaski county 
around Little Rock, Ark.) the solution is simple, but when 
metropolitan areas extend over several counties in two or more 
states, the problem becomes more complicated. Some regional 
planning commissions had been created and regional administra- 
tive authorities were being discussed. A 21-member Northeastern 
Illinois Metropolitan Area Local Services commission was cre- 
ated by the Illinois general assembly to serve the Chicago metro- 
politan area, containing about 6,000,000 persons. 

_ With the rapid growth of decentralized shopping centres, the 
plight of the downtown districts had become aggravated. A plan- 
ning proposal which attracted nation-wide attention during the 
year was the plan financed by the president of an electric com- 
pany in Fort Worth, Tex., and prepared by Victor Gruen and 
Associates, designers of the Northland shopping centre financed 
by the J. L. Hudson Co., of Detroit, Mich. The Fort Worth 
downtown plan, thus prepared under private auspices, had cap- 
tured the general approval of the public, and it seemed likely that 
it would be adopted officially and put into effect. The plan pro- 
vides for a one-way, multilaned circle around the downtown 
district, with no vehicular streets inside. This downtown island 
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is penetrated with six long parking structures, equipped with 
escalators and moving sidewalks. A remarkable feature of the 
plan is that none of the existing buildings would be torn down, 
except the old court house, already slated for replacement. De- 
liveries and taxis to hotels and shoppers’ parcels to garages would 
move by underground tunnels. The free circulation of pedestrians 
in the streets freed from traffic would promote a hitherto un- 
known amenity for shoppers. The six garages would hold 60,000 
cars when built to their full four stories. Access would be by 
ramps from the belt roadway. The story of this plan was told, 
with illustrations, in the Architectural Forum (May 1956). 

Many cities moved during the year to revise their out-of-date 
zoning laws. New York city announced a second study aimed at 
revamping the city zoning regulations, adopted in 1916. In 1951 a 
zoning plan was prepared for the Planning commission, but it was 
never put into effect. In Washington, D.C., where the first zon- 
ing regulations were adopted in 1920, Harold M. Lewis, plan- 
ning consultant, prepared a report, Proposed Zoning Regulations 
for the District of Columbia, together with a supplementary tech- 
nical bulletin on Land Use in the District of Columbia. 

The Federal Aid Highway bill of 1956 authorized the comple- 
tion of the 41,000-mi. national system of interstate and de- 
fense highways, to be built on new 200-300-ft. rights of way, 
with limited access. During the following 13 years, 90% of high- 
way expenditures would come from the federal government and 
the remaining 10% would be furnished by the states. These high- 
ways would connect the major metropolitan areas of the nation. 
and it was evident that up-to-date comprehensive plans based 
on land-use surveys would be needed if the routes into and 
across metropolitan areas were to serve rather than hinder local 
traffic. 

A law was scheduled to go into effect on Jan. 1, 1957, to create 
a planning department in the city of Chicago, to be under the 
supervision of a commissioner of city planning to be appointed 
by the mayor. The Planning commission, with its membership 
reduced from 34 to 15 (g citizens to be appointed by the mayor 
and 6 ex officio officials) would act in an advisory capacity. 

Urban renewal and metropolitan and community planning re- 
ceived federal aid from the Housing and Home Finance agency. 
Under the urban planning assistance authorized by the Housing 
act of 1954, a total of 194 communities under 25,000 in popula- 
tion on Oct. 1, 1956, were receiving planning aid through federal 
funds allocated to state planning agencies. In addition 16 separate 
areas were receiving similar assistance for metropolitan and re- 
gional planning. Under the 1949 and subsequent housing acts 
approximately 243 communities throughout the country had in- 
augurated urban renewal projects which were in various stages 
of accomplishment. Under a federal demonstration grant from 
the Urban Renewal administration, under the 1954 Housing act, 
Cleveland planned to set up a pilot neighbourhood centre aimed 
to achieve voluntary neighbourhood improvement, which would 
develop citizen participation and support voluntary rehabilita- 
tion and conservation programs, with the assistance of city plan- 
ning commissions, neighbourhood councils and other citizen 
groups. 

Other Countries.—Most European cities continued to make 
progress in rebuilding devastated areas. In England a progress 
report on the new towns was presented in 1956. In nine years 
of activity a substantial part of accommodations for 55,000 
people had been established. In Crawley, in March 1956, the 
local government of the area was consolidated by the formation 
of an Urban District council to serve about 6,000 ac. Also in 
March, the city corporation of London received Sir William 
Holford’s notable report on rebuilding the area near St. Paul’s 


cathedral. 
In Canada on Aug. 1, 1956, a staternent was made to the Cana- 
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dian Federation of Mayors and Municipalities outlining programs 
for the redevelopment of Canadian cities. Also during the year 
there were substantial extensions of authority for the 24-mem- 
ber Council of Metropolitan Toronto, which serves the city of 
Toronto and 12 suburban municipalities. The council, in addi- 
tion to exercising traffic, school and police functions, was start- 
ing to buy parks. Thorncliffe Park, $100,000,000 city within a 
city, was to be built four miles from downtown Toronto. 

In Wellington, N.Z., the construction of a $2,000,000 elevated 
expressway on reclaimed land along the waterfront was author- 
ized to relieve congested traffic. 

In 1956 at the International Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning there was presented a proposal adopted in 1955 by a 
transport committee for the creation of a transport board for 
greater Copenhagen (Den.), with the aim of stimulating col- 
laboration and co-operation for planning and administering the 
transport system. 

Israel, with a 1956 population of 1,600,000 people (one third 
concentrated in Tel Aviv) had set up a National Auxiliary Plan- 
ning council. 

(See also ARCHITECTURE; BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION IN- 
pustrY; Houstnc; MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT; URBAN TRANS- 
PORTATION, U.S.) 


BresLtioGRAPHY.—American Planning and Civic Association, American 
Planning and Civic Annual (Washington, D.C., 1955); American Society of 
Planning Officials, Planning (Chicago, 1955); Gunnar Anderson, The 
Industrial Structure of American Cities (Lincoln, Neb., 1956); Frank 
Bane, The States and the Metropolitan Problem (Chicago, 1956); Daniel 
H. Burnham and Robert Kingery, Planning the Region oj Chicago (Chi- 
cago, 1956); Henry Fagin, Zoning Advances in the New Jersey-New Vork- 
Connecticut Metropolitan Region (New York, 1956); Robert C. Garra- 
brant, Preparing Your City for the Future (Washington, D.C., 1956); 
Amos H. Hawley, The Changing Shape of Metropolitan America (Glencoe, 
Ill., 1956); Eugene J. Kelley, Shopping Centers: Locating Controlled Re- 
gional Centers (Saugatuck, Conn., 1956); Wilfred Owen, The Metropolitan 
Transportation Problem (Washington, D.C., 1956); John Rannells, The 
Core of the City (New York, 1956); Lloyd Rodwin, The British New 
Towns Policy (Cambridge, Mass., 1956). 

Periodicals; American Institute of Planners, Journal (Cambridge, Mass., 
quarterly); American Planning and Civic Association, Planning and Civic 
Comment (Washington, D.C., quarterly); American Society of Planning 
Officials, Newsletter (Chicago, monthly); Urban Land Institute, Urban 
Land (Washington, D.C., monthly); Town Planning Institute, Journal 
(London, monthly); University of Liverpool, Town Planning Review 
(Liverpool, quarterly); National Housing and Town Planning Council, 
British Housing and Planning Review (London, bimonthly); Town and 
Country Planning Association, Town and Country Planning (London, 
monthly); Community Planning Association of Canada, News (Ottawa, 
bimonthly); International Federation for Housing and Town Planning, 
News Sheet (The Hague, monthly). CH s3) 

ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Firms.—The Baltimore Plan (1953); 
Building America’s Houses (1947); Cities—How They Grow, 2nd ed. 
(1953); The Living City (1953). 


Track and Field Sports The world’s army of athletes, 

* preparing for the Olympic 
games in Australia, went all out in their assault on the records in 
1956. (The Olympic games of 1956 are treated separately in the 
article OLyMpic GAMES.) Veterans and newcomers alike ac- 
counted for meet, sectional, national and world marks faster than 
they could be written into the books. The United States produced 
the brightest star of the year in David Sime, a sophomore at 
Duke university, but the youthful athlete who was considered a 
sure double winner in the Olympics was forced to the side lines 
by injury long before the year closed. 

Sime created a stir in the indoor campaign when he tied the 
world standard of 6.1 sec. for 60 yd. and ran the 100 yd. in 
g.5 sec., but when the outdoor drive began he became a sensa- 
tion overnight. He set world records of 20 sec. for 220 yd. and 
200 m. and broke the 220-yd. hurdles standard with a 22.2-sec. 
winning effort. In addition, he tied the long-standing mark of 
9.3 sec. for roo yd., as did several other stars during the year. 
Sime set a Drake relays’ standard of 9.4 sec. for the 100 yd. at 
Des Moines, Ia., April 28, breaking a 30-year-old meet time. He 
set his hurdles marks on May 5 in a dual meet at Durham, N.C., 
and on the same day captured the too yd. in 9.4 sec. and the 
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220 yd. in 20.3 sec. In helping Duke defeat the University of 
North Carolina, Sime also placed second in the broad jump and 
third in the discus throw. 

Parry O’Brien of the United States air force set some mark 
almost every time he threw the shot, while Harold Connolly of 
the Boston Athletic association and Mikhail Krivonosov of the 
U.S.S.R., who held the listed record, were extending each other 
for the honour of setting a new standard in the hammer throw. A 
young collegian from Kansas, Bill Nieder, moved up in the ranks 
of the shot-putters and gained a place on the American Olympic 
team with a toss of 58 ft. 14 in. Another American, Charles 
Dumas of Compton (Calif.) college, became the first athlete 
in history to clear seven feet in the high jump when he won in 
the Olympic trials at 7 ft. 4 in. 

The final Olympic tryouts at Los Angeles, June 29-30, and the 
Amateur Athletic Union of the United States outdoor champion- 


ships at Bakersfield, Calif., June 22-23, were features of the long _ 


competitive season in the United States. Three world records fell 
in the team trials. Dumas set his high-jump mark and three men 
improved or tied the world record for the 4oo-m. hurdles: Glenn 
Davis, Ohio State university, did it in 49.5 sec.; Eddie Southern, 
University of Texas, was clocked in 49.7 sec.; and Josh Culbreath 
of the U.S. marines did it in 50.4 sec. The listed mark of 50.4 sec. 
was held by Yuri Lituyev of the U.S.S.R. Lou Jones of the U.S. 
army raced 4oo m. in 45.2 sec. Three other standards were tied: 
Bobby Morrow ran 200 m. around a turn in 20.6 sec.; Thane 
Baker, Morrow and Ira Murchison ran too-m. heats in 10.2 sec.; 
and Parry O’Brien put the shot 60 ft. to in. to equal his own 
recognized record. 

In the A.A.U. outdoor games, nine championship meet marks 
were improved, one world record fell and another was tied. Jack 
Davis won his heat of the 110-m. high hurdles in 13.4 sec., the 
listed universal record being 13.5 sec. However, Davis finished 
second to Lee Calhoun in a 13.6-sec. final. Bobby Morrow won 
the first heat of the roo-m. dash in 10.2 sec. to tie a standard 
and went en to win the final in 10.3 sec. Arnold Sowell twice 
broke the meet mark of 1 min. 50 sec. for 800 m. that had stood 
since 1937. Sowell was timed at 1 min. 49.8 sec. in the first heat 
and took the final in 1 min. 47.6 sec. Tom Courtney shattered 
an A.A.U. inark with a 45.8-sec. performance in the 4oo-m. run. 
Horace Ashenfelter ran the 3,o00-m. steeplechase in 9 min. 4.1 
sec., which broke the former meet mark of 9 min. 13.1 sec. set 
in 1934. Ken Bantum of the New York Pioneer club, who moved 
into the front ranks of the world’s shot-putters in 1956, broke 
O’Brien’s A.A.U. standard when he won his specialty at 59 ft. 14 
in. Harold Connolly established another new standard for the 
meet when he captured the hammer throw at 205 ft. ro} in. 

One-Mile Run.—John Landy’s world mark of 3 min. 58 sec.. 
set on June 21, 1954, remained as the universal standard despite 
many brilliant efforts by the world’s greatest distance men in 
1956. Landy himself started the campaign off with a sparkling 
3 min. 58.6 sec. mile at Melbourne on Jan. 28 for the second best 
time in history. It also was the first mile run under four minutes 
in Australia. Merv Lincoln, who placed second, was timed in 4 
min. 0.6 sec. Landy visited the United States in May and twice 
ran the mile in less than four minutes. Jim Bailey, a compara- 
tively unknown Australian runner attending the University of 
Oregon, scored the big upset of the 1956 season by defeating 
Landy on May 5 at Los Angeles. Running in an invitation spe- 
cial at the Southern California-U.C.L.A. meet, Bailey became 
the first to run a mile under four minutes on United States soil. 
The victor swept past Landy in the last 75 yd. to win by a yard 
in 3 min. 58.6 sec. Landy was clocked in 3 min. 58.7 sec. The 
former U.S. standard was 4 min. 0.5 sec. set by Wes Santee at 
Compton, Calif., in 1955. Completing the field were Ronald 
Delany of Ireland, a student at Villanova university; Bill Del- 
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CUNT: gellar iee em 
110-m. hurdles . 
200-m. hurdles . . 
220-yd. hurdles 
400-m. hurdles . . 
400-m. hurdles . . 
POCO Mic. «es 
BrOOOim.s: = ss « 
yOOONM.. fs os 
1O;OOO'm. .. sa < 
10,000 m.. . 

3 mi. ; 
(ul aes 
GimMiz) one 

15 mi.. 

30 mi.. 

25 km. 

AAI Se wtes! a eve ric 
3,000-m. steeplechase . 
3,000-m. steeplechase 
440-yd. relay. ... 
3,200-m.relay . . . 
3,200-m.relay ... 
2-mi. relay. 
5-mi. walk... 
20 km. walk . . 
30 km. walk . . 
30-mi. walk. . 
Javelin throw . 
Javelin throw . 
Javelin throw. . 
High jump ... . 
56-Ib. weight throw . 
Hammer throw .. . 
Hammer throw .. . 
Hammer throw . . 
Hammer throw 
Shot-put. ... 
ShOlDUF. « . « 
Shot-put . . 
Shot-put . A 
SHODpUtte! ss 3 el 
Women's 200m. .. . 
Women’s 880 yd. . 
Women's 400-m. relay 
Women's 400-m. relay . 
Women's 400-m. relay . 
Women's 440-yd. relay. 
Women's 880-yd. relay. 
Women's high jump 
Women’s high jump 
Women's broad jump. 
Women's 80-m. hurdles 
Women's 1,500 m.. . 


PPrNDNVN< 


n<m 


Name and nationality 


W. Williams, U.S. 
1. Murchison, U.S. 

W. Williams, U.S. 
D. Sime, U.S. 

M. Agostini, U.S. 


- D. Sime, U.S. 
- « D. Sime, U.S. 
+ L. Jones, U.S. 
- J. Lea, U.S. 
. J. Davis, U.S. 
. D. Sime, U.S. 
. D. Sime, U.S. 
. G. Davis, U.S. 
- E. Southern, U.S. 
. |. Rozsavolgyi, Hungary 
- G. Pirie, Great Britain 
- G, Pirie, Great Britain 


. Kuts, U.S.S.R. 

. tharos, Hungary 

. lharos, Hungary 

. Stephens, Australia 

. lharos, Hungary 

. Viskari, Finland 

. Pape, Great Britain 
Oksanen, Finland 

. Karvonen, Finland 

. Rzhishchin, U.S.S.R. 


+ S. Rozsnyoi, Hungary 
. University of Texas, U.S. 
. Los Angeles A.C., U.S. 
- Belgian team 
- Southern Pacific Assn., U.S. 
- + J. Dolezal, Czechoslovakia 
- »« V. Golubnichij, U.S.S.R. 
. A. Vedjakov, U.S.S.R. 
. « A. Roka, Hungary 
. S. Nikkinen, Finland 
- «J. Sidlo, Poland 
. . B. Held, U.S. 
. C. Dumas, U.S. 
. R. Backus, U.S. 
. M. Krivonosov, U.S.S.R. 
. C. Blair, U.S. 
. C. Blair, U.S. 
. M. Krivonosovy, U.S.S.R. 
. P. O'Brien, U.S. 
. P. O'Brien, U.S. 
a csuh. Or erien; U.S. 
. P. O'Brien, U.S. 
. P. O'Brien, U.S. 


B. Cuthbert, Australia 


. N. Otkalenko, U.S.S.R. 


U.S.S.R. 
East Germany 
England 
East Germany 
East Germany 


. T. Hopkins, Great Britain 

. Y. Balas, Rumania 

. E. Dunska-Krzesinsia, Poland 
. Z. Gastl, Austria 

. P. Perkins, Great Britain 


*Date is 1956 unless otherwise indicated. 


linger of Oregon; Jerome Walters of the Southern California 
Track and Field association; Danny Schweikart of the Los Ange- 
les Athletic club; and Lon Spurrier of San Francisco. Competing 
in the west coast relays at Fresno, Calif., on May 12, Landy won 
a 3 min. 59.1 sec. mile, marking the sixth time he had cracked 
the “four-minute barrier.” Landy triumphed by more than 75 yd., 
followed by Delany, Schweikart, Mike Stanley and Jim Terrill, 
the last two of the U.S. air force. A brilliant mile was recorded 
in the Compton meet on June 1 when Delany defeated Gunnar 
Nielsen of Denmark in 3 min. 59 sec. The Dane was clocked at 


3 min. 59.1 SEC. 


TRACK AND FIELD SPORTS 


Table |—Major World Outdoor Records Improved, Oct. 1, 1955, to Oct. 1, 1956% 


Place Date 
Berlin, Ger, Aug. 3 
Berlin Aug. 4 
Berlin Aug. 5 
Sanger, Calif. June 9 
Bakersfield, Calif. March 17 
Durham, N.C. May 11 
Sanger, Calif. June 9 
Los Angeles, Calif. June 30 
Modesto, Calif. May 26 
Bakersfield, Calif. June 22 
Durham May 5 
Durham May 5 
Los Angeles June 29 
Los Angeles June 29 
Budapest, Hung. Aug. 3 
Malmo, Swed. Sept. 4 
Bergen, Nor. June 19 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. Sept. 11 
Budapest July 15 
Budapest Oct. 23, 1955 
Melbourne, Austr. Jan. 25 
Budapest July 15 
Joensuu, Fin, Sept. 9 
Hong Kong Jan. 25 
Anjala, Fin. Sept. 9 
Anjala Sept. 9 
Moscow Aug. 14 
Budapest Sept. 16 
Lawrence, Kan. April 21 
Modesto, Calif. May 26 
Brussels Aug. 8 
Modesto May 26 
Manchester, Eng. Oct. 15, 1955 
Kiev, U.S.S.R. Oct. 2, 1955 
Moscow Ochi Zag 5S 
Budapest Oct. 30, 1955 
Kuhmoinen, Fin. June 24 
Milan, It. June 30 
Pasadena, Calif. Sept. 22 
Los Angeles June 29 
Baltimore, Md. July 8 
Nalchik, U.S.S.R. April 25 
Boston, Mass. May 16 
Needham, Mass. July 4 
Moscow July 8 
Salt Lake City, Utah May 5 
Los Angeles June 15 
Pasadena Aug. 18 
Eugene, Ore. Sept. 3 
Pasadena Sept. 15 
Sydney, Austr. Sept. 16 
Moscow June 19 
Kiev July 27 
Erfurt, Ger. Aug. 12 
London, Eng. Sept. 8 
Rostock, Ger. July 29 
Rostock July 29 
Belfast, N. Ire. May 5 
Bucharest, Rum. July 14 
Budapest Aug. 20 
Cologne, Ger. July 29 
Hornchurch, Eng. May 17 


Hungary’s Istvan Rozsavolgyi became the tenth man to run 
the mile under four minutes when he scored at Budapest on 
Aug. 26 in 3 min. 59 sec. Rozsavolgyi had bettered the world 
standard for 1,500 m. three weeks before, when he was timed in 
3 min. 40.6 sec. The then-recognized mark was Landy’s 3 min. 
40.8 sec. An unofficial list of world records improved from Oct. 1, 


1955, to Oct. 1, 1956, appears in Table I. 


Women's Track and Field.—Feminine athletes came in for a 
good share of honours in the Olympic year, accounting for a 
number of world marks. Featuring the U.S. season was the ASAT: 


outdoor meet at Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 17-18. National junior 


(14-17 years) competition was held on opening day, and six 


records fell. Pamela Kurrell, 17, of San Francisco was 


a triple 


victor, winning the baseball throw, javelin and discus. She set 
a U.S. standard of 140 ft. rz in. in the discus. Other new women’s 
records were as follows: shot-put, 37 ft. 104 in., by Dixie Grif- 
fifi, San Fernando, Calif.; 300-yd. relay, 32.4 sec., by Tennessee 
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State University club (Willie 


Performance A d 4 
Aaa: White, Darlene Scott, Martha 
10. sec 110.2 Hudson, Willa Rudolph) ; broad 
10.1 sec. 0:10.2 jump, 18 ft. 56.6 in., by Willie 
-U sec. :20.2 : . : 4 
20.1 Reet 0.20.2 White; high jump, 5 ft. 2 in., 
pay 8 mee by Ann Marie Flynn of Brook- 
45.2 sec. : ; 
A ee Soper lyn, N.Y.; 75-m. dash, 8.5 sec., 
134 see, piss by Martha Hudson, Tennessee 
22.2 sec 0:22.3 State University club. Mae 
-) sec. 0:50.4 4 2 
49.7 sec. 0:50:4 Faggs was a triple winner in the 
min. 40.6 sec. :40. 1 7 
7 in apes oete senior women’s tests. Miss 
min, 36.8 sec. 13:40.6 i Ul 
2s min 30: ae: eve Faggs ee the 100 m. in 11.7 
min. 42.8 sec. 28:54.2 sec. and t 1 S 
13 min. 14.2 sec. 13:23.2 ay te aps 
27 min. 54 sec. 27:59.2 after tying the meet record of 
27 min. 43.8 sec. 27:59.2 * sce . 
1 br. 15 min. 46.8 sec. 1:16:26.4 24.2 sec. in a qualifying trial. 
r. 54 min. 4.5 sec. 2:57:04.8 
he 16 ae ‘i ie She anchored the Tennessee 
r. min. 51 sec. H - 
8 min, 39°8 sec WEE, club’s 400 m. relay team that 
8 min. 35.6 sec. 8:40.2 was clocked in 47.1 sec., beating 
«1 sec. :40. i 
Hott a) Xe 7.28 a 23-year-old meet record by 
7 min. 15.8 sec. 7eQose 8 Earl B 
7 min 25:2 sec. 7.273 0.8 sec. Earlene Brown of 
min, 32.8 sec. 34:32.8 
1h 30 SSA oc aa EAE panies set a U.S. standard of 
r. min. 40.2 sec. 2:20:40.2 j j j » 
4 hr. 20 min, 10.6 sec. 4:20:10.6 45 fin Svannine 
274 ft. 9% in. 268 ft. 2% in. kilogram shot-put. 
274 ft. 5 in. 268 ft. 2% in. 
270 a 268 ft. 214 in. Indoor Season.—The na- 
t. Yo in. 6 ft. 11 in. | . 5 
43 Vin 43 ft.5i4 in. | Uonal championships of the 
t. Vo in. 211 ft. Yo in. } j 7 
zt i din ae a ares anes Athletic union, held in 
t. 434 in. 211 ft. Ya in. adison u 
217 ft. 9% in. 211 ft. Y in. ere pauaresGardcs ae 
61 ft. 1 in. 60 ft. 10 in. York city, on Feb. 18, 1956, 
61 ft. 4 in. 60 ft. 10 in. f : 
é1 f. ‘Ys 60 ft. 10 in, eatured the U.S. indoor cam- 
t. 654 in. 60 ft. 10 in. : 

61 A 50h = ae taa es paign. Two world marks top- 
2 sec. 0:23.4 i Bri 
Leahy anes O28 pled in the meet, Parry O Brien 
45.2 sec. 0:45.6 putting the shot 61 ft. 54 in. 

«2 sec, i - . . 
Ab sec. 0:45.6 for the longest throw in history 
-8 sec. 46. . 
1 min, 36.4 au 1.39.9 indoors or out, and Robert 
ft. 8Y in. 5 ft. 8% in b 
3h. ahi oe ayn Backus of the New York Ath- 
20 ft. 10 in. 20 ft. 7% in ; : ae 
a0 BAe ae letic club hurling the 35-lb. 
4 min. 35.4 sec. 4:37 weight 63 ft. 104 in. Lee Cal- 


houn, of North Carolina college, 
tied the meet record for the 60-yd. high hurdles by winning in 
7.2 sec. Arnold Sowell of the University of Pittsburgh took the 
1,000 yd. in 2 min. 8.4 sec. John Haines of the University of Penn- 
sylvania gained his fourth straight victory in the 60-yd. dash, lead- 
ing a star-studded field in 6.2 sec. Horace Ashenfelter, New York 
Athletic club, added to his long string of successes by winning 
the three-mile title for the fifth consecutive time. Henry Laskau 
of the g2nd Street Young Men’s Hebrew association of New 
York city gained his ninth straight mile walking crown. O’Brien, 
one of the year’s big standouts with his record-making shot- 
putting, broke his own mark with a toss of 59 ft. 9 in. in the 
New York Athletic club games of Feb. 11. Charles Jenkins set a 
universal standard of 56.4 sec. for the 500 yd. Bob Richards 
won the pole vault at 15 ft. 1 in., marking the 89th time he had 
cleared 15 ft. Sowell took the Halpin 880 yd. in r min. 51.8 sec. 
Five meet marks were broken in the meet held by the Inter- 
collegiate Association of Amateur Athletes of America at New 
York, Feb. 25, when the Manhattan college squad of New York 
city repeated as team champion. The new I.C.4-A. indoor stand- 
ards set were as follows: 60 yd., 6.1 sec., by John Haines; pole 
vault, 15 ft. 2 in., by Donald Bragg of Villanova university; two 
mile, g min. 7 sec., by George King of New York university ; 
35-Ib. weight throw, 62 ft. 83 in., by Albert Hall of Cornell uni- 
versity; two-mile relay, 7 min. 4o sec., by the Pittsburgh team 
anchored by Sowell. 
The indoor season was marred by the banning of Wes Santee, 
leading U.S. miler (4 min. 0.5 sec.), from amateur competition. 
The 23-year-old Kansan was declared ineligible for any further 
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Table 1V.—National A.A.U. Outdoor Distance Events 


Table Il.—National A.A.U. Men’s Championships 


Event 


60-yd. 

60-yd. high hurdles 
600 yd. 

1,000 yd. 

1 mi. 

3 mi. 


1-mi. walk 


1-mi. sprint medley 
relay 


1-mi. relay 


2-mi. relay 


Running high jump 
Running broad jump 
16-Ib. shot-put 
35-lb. weight throw 


Pole vault 


Team winner 


100 m. 


200 m. 


400 m. 
800 m. 


1,500 m. 

5,000 m. 

10,000 m. 

110-m. high hurdles 


200-m. low hurdles 
400-m. hurdles 


3,000-m. steeplechase Horace Ashenfelter, New York A.C. 


3,000-m. walk 


Discus throw 

56-lb. weight throw 
Hop, step and jump 
Javelin throw 


Hammer throw 


Shot-put 
Broad jump 


High jump 
Pole vault 
Team winner 


Name and club Performance 
(Indoors, at New York City, Feb. 18, 1956) 
John Haines, University of 
6.2 sec. 


Pennsylvania ; 

Lee Calhoun, North Carolina college 7.2 sec. (tied 

championship record) 

Louis Jones, New York Pioneer club 1 min. 11 sec. 

Arnold Sowell, University of Pittsburgh 2 min. 8.4 sec. 

Ronald Delany, Villanova university 4 min. 14.5 sec. 

Horace Ashenfelter, New York A.C. 14 min. 9.6 sec. 

Henry Laskau, 92nd St. Y.M.H.A., 
New York 

Villanova university (Charles Jenkins, 
Gene Maliff, George Sydnor, Al 
Peterson) 

New York Pioneer club (Joseph Gold, 
John Tucker, Richard Maiocco, 
Reginald Pearman) 

Syracuse university (Robert Milner, 
Art Ritchie, Bob Pugsley, Les 
Vielbig) 

Ernie Shelton, Los Angeles A.C. 

Roy Range, unattached, Los Angeles 

Parry O'Brien, U.S. air force 


6 min. 44.5 sec. 
1 min. 52.9 sec. 
3 min. 20.3 sec. 


7 min. 37.9 sec. 
6 ft. 9 in. 
24 ft. 7% in. 
61 ft. 5% in. (world and 
championship record) 
Robert Backus, New York A.C. 63 ft. 10% in. (world and 
championship record) 
Robert Richards (Los Angeles A.A.) 

and Don Bragg (Villanova 

university) tied 15 ft. 1 in. 
New York Pioneer club 28 points 


(Outdoors, at Bakersfield, Calif., June 22-23, 1956) 


Bobby Morrow, Abilene Christian 
college 10.3 sec. (set meet record 
and tied world mark with 
10.2 sec. in qualifying 
heat) 

20.6 sec. (tied U.S. record 
around one turn) 

Tom Courtney, New York A.C. 45.8 sec. (meet record) 

Arnold Sowell, University of Pittsburgh 1 min. 47.6 sec. (meet 

record) 

Jerome Walters, Los Angeles, Striders 3 min. 48.4 sec. 

Dick Hart, unattached, Philadelphia 14 min. 47.4 sec. 

Max Truex, Los Angeles, A.C. 30 min. 52 sec. 

Lee Calhoun, North Carolina college 13.6 sec. (Jack Davis, Navy, 

second in final, set meet 
and world record of 13.4 
sec. in qualifying heat) 

Charles Pratt, New York Pioneer club 22.8 sec. 

Glenn Davis, Ohio State university 50.9 sec. (meet record) 

9 min. 4.1 sec. (meet record) 


Thone Baker, U.S. air force 


Henry Laskau, 92nd St. ¥.M.H.A., 


New York 13 min. 39 sec. 


Ron Drummond, Los Angeles A.C. 180 ft. 3 in. 
Robert Backus, New York A.C. 43 ft. 
Willie Hollie, U.S. army AD ft. d in. 


Cy Young, San Francisco Olympic 
club 
Harold Connolly, Boston A.A. 


247 ft.11VY2 in. 

205 ft. 10Y% in. {meet 
record) 

Ken Bantum, New York Pioneer club 59 ft. 1¥2 in. (meet record) 

Ernie Shelby, Pierce Junior college, 
Calif. 

Charles Dumas, Compton college 

Bob Richards, Los Angeles A.C. 

New York A.C. 


26 ft. 1% in. 
6 ft. 10 in. 
LS tts 

91% points 


Table Ill.—National A.A.U. Women’s Championships 


Event Name and club Performance 
(Indoors, at Washington, D.C., Jan. 21, 1956) 
50 yd. Isabell Daniels, Tennessee A. and |. 
State university 6.2 sec. (broke meet and in- 
door world records with 
5.8 sec. in qualifying heat) 
100 yd. Isabell Daniels 11.1 sec. (tied meet record) 
220 yd. Mae Faggs, Tennessee A. and I. 
State university 26.8 sec. 
70-yd. hurdles Constance Darnowski, German- 
American A.C., New York 9.7 sec. 
440-yd. relay Tennessee A. and |. State university 
(Ella Turner, Lucinda Williams, 
Isabell Daniels, Mae Faggs) 52.5 sec. 
440-yd. medley relay Tennessee A. and I. State university 
(Ella Turner, Margaret Matthews, 
Lucinda Williams, Charlsetta 
Reddick) 53 sec. 
Standing broad jump Nancy Phillips, German-American 
A.C., New York 8 ft. 2% in. 


Running high jump 
4-kg. shot-put 


Basketball throw 


Team winner 


50 m. 

100 m. 

200 m. 
80-m. hurdles 
400-m. relay 


Running broad jump 


4-kg. shot-put 
Discus throw 
Running high jump 
Javelin throw 


Baseball throw 
Team winner 


Mildred McDaniel, Tuskegee institute 5 ft. 4 in. (meet record) 
Adele Tischler, Czechoslovakia 44 ft. 4Y% in. (world indoor 
and meet records) 
Catherine Walsh, Queens Mercur- 
ettes, New York 101 ft. 6 in. 
Tennessee A. and I. State university 34 points 


(Outdoors, at Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 17-18, 1956) 


Isabell Daniels 6.4 sec, 

Mae Faggs 11.7 sec. 
Mae Faggs 24.6 sec. 
Bertha Diaz, Cuba 11.2 sec. 


Tennessee State University club A team 
(Martha Hudson, Willa Rudolph, 
Isabell Daniels, Mae Faggs) 

Margaret Matthews, Tennessee State 
University club 


47.1 sec. (meet record) 


19 ft. 4 in. (meet and U.S. 
citizens’ records) 

45 ft. (U.S. record) 

140 ft. 11 in. (U.S. record) 

5 ft. 4 in. 

159 ft. 1 in. (meet record) 


269 ft. 5Y in. 
95 points 


Earlene Brown, Compton, Calif. 

Pamela Kurrell, San Francisco 

Mildred McDaniel, Tuskegee institute 

Karen Anderson, Vesper Boat club, 
Philadelphia 

Pamela Kurrell, San Francisco 

Tennessee State University club 


Performance 


Event Name and club 
15-km. run Rudy Mendez, New York Pioneer club 52 min. 47 sec. 
20-km. run John J. Kelley, Boston A.A. 1 hr. 4 min. 21 sec. 
25-km. run John J. Kelley, Boston A.A. 1 hr. 21 min. 28 sec. 
30-km. run Ted Corbitt, New York Pioneer club 1 hr. 38 min. 47 sec, 
Marathon John J. Kelley, Boston A.A. 2 hr. 24 min. 52 sec. 
10-km. walk Henry H. Laskau, 92nd St. Y.M.H.A., New York 47 min. 58 sec. 
15-km. walk Henry Laskau, 92nd St. Y.M.H.A., New York 1 hr. 12 min. 40 sec. 
20-km. walk Alex Oakley, Gladstone A.C., Toronto 1 hr. 39 min. 6 sec. 
25-km. walk Henry Laskau, 92nd St. Y.M.H.A., New York 2 hr. 4 min. 35 sec. 
30-km. walk Capt. A. Weinacker, U.S. air force 2 hr. 39 min. 12 sec. 
35-km. walk Capt. A. Weinacker, U.S. air force 3 hr. 35 min. 3 sec. 
40-km. walk Capt. A. Weinacker, U.S. air force 3 hr. 38 min. 56 sec. 
50-km. walk Capt. A. Weinacker, U.S. air force Ahr. 38 min. 57.5 sec. 
Other Major A.A.U. Outdoor Champions 
Decathlon Rafer Johnson, University of California at Los Angeles 7,755 points 
Pentathlon Howard Smith, Los Angeles Striders 3,034 points 
All-around Charles Stevenson, New York A.C. 7.612 points 
Table V.—I.C. 4-A. Championships 
Event Name ond club Performance 
(Indoors, at New York City, Feb. 25, 1956) 
60 yd. John Haines, University of Pennsylvania 6.1 sec. (set meet record and 
tied world indoor record) 
60-yd. high 
hurdles Rod Perry, Pennsylvania State university 7.3 sec. 
600 yd. Charles Jenkins, Villanova university 1 min. 11.9 sec. 
1,000 yd. Arnold Sowell, University of Pittsburgh 2 min. 13.5 sec. 
1 mi. Ronald Delany, Villanova university 4 min. 11.4 sec. 
2 mi. George King, New York university 9 min. 7 sec. (meet record) 
1-mi. relay Villanova university (Gene Maliff, R. Simpson, 
Warner Heitmaun, Charles Jenkins) 3 min. 19.6 sec. 
2-mi. relay University of Pittsburgh (James Moore, Wendell 
Harford, Perry Jones, Arnold Sowell) 7 min. 40 sec. (meet record) 
High jump Phil Reavis, Villanova university 6 ft. S in. 
Broad jump Leonard Moore, Manhattan college 23 ft. SY in. 
16-Ib. shot- 
put Ken Bantum, Manhattan college 55 ft. 6% in. 
Pole vault Donald Bragg, Villanova university 15 ft. 2 in. (meet record) 
35-lb. weight 
throw Albert Hall, Cornell university 62 ft. 8Y2 in. (meet record) 
Team winner Manhattan college 36 points 
(Outdoors, at New York City, May 25-26. 1956) 
100 yd. Herb Carper, University of Pittsburgh 9.4 sec. 
220 yd. John Haines, University of Pennsylvania 20.5 sec. 
440 yd. John Haines, University of Pennsylvania . 47.3 sec. 
880 yd. Arnold Sowell, University of Pittsburgh 1 min. 51.1 see. 
1 mi. Ronald Delany, Villanova university 4 min. 14.4 sec. 
2 mi. Alex Breckenridge, Villanova university 9 min. 20.1 sec. 
1-mi. relay Villanova university (Gene Maliff, Al Peterson, 
R. Simpson, Charles Jenkins) 3 min. 14.9 sec. 
120-yd. high 
hurdles Rod Perry, Pennsylvania State university 14.3 sec. 
220-yd. low 
hurdles Vic Gavin, La Salle college 23.1 sec. 
Pole vault Donald Bragg, Villanova university 15 ft. (meet record) 
High jump Phil Reavis, Villanova university & ft. 6 in. 
Broad jump Len Moore, Manhattan college 23 ft. 8Y% in. 
Shot-put Ken Bantum, Manhattan college 56 ft. 8 in. 


Hammer throw William McWilliams (Bowdoin college) and Al 
Hall (Cornell university) 

Arthur Siler, Harvard university 

William Alley, Syracuse university 


Manhattan college 


Discus throw 
Javelin throw 
Team winner 


tied 196 ft. 2 in. 
160 ft. SY2 in. 
206 ft. 11 in. 
42 points 


Table VI.—N.C.A.A. Championships 


(Outdoors, at Berkeley, Calif., June 15-16, 1956) 
Event Name and club Performance 

100 m. Bobby Morrow, Abilene Christian college 10.4 sec. 

200 m. Bobby Morrow, Abilene Christian college 20.6 sec. (meet record 
around one turn) 

400 m. J. W. Mashburn, Oklahoma A. and M. college 46.4 sec. 

800 m. Arnold Sowell, University of Pittsburgh 1 min. 46.7 sec. (U.S. 
citizens’ record) 

1,500 m. Ronald Delany, Villanova university 3 min. 47.3 sec. (meet 
record) 

5,000 m. Bill Dellinger, University of Oregon 14 min. 48.5 sec. 

10,000 m. Selwyn Jones, Michigan State university 31 min. 15.3 sec. 


3,000-m. steeple- 


chase Henry Kennedy, Michigan State universit 


110-m. high hurdles 
400-m. hurdles 
Hammer throw 


Lee Calhoun, North Carolina college 
Aubrey Lewis, University of Notre Dame 
William McWilliams, Bowdoin college 
Shot-put Ken Bantum, Manhattan college 
Javelin throw 
Discus throw 

Los Angeles 
Pole vault 
Graham (Oklahoma A. and M. college) 
Bill Sharpe, West Chester (Pa.) State 

Teachers college 


Hop, step and jump 


High jump Phil Reavis (Villanova university), Bob La 


(University of Missouri) and Nick Dyer 


University of California at Los Angeles) 


Broad jump 


Greg Bell, Indiana university 
Team winner 


University of California at Los Angeles 


Phil Conley, California Institute of Technology 
Ron Drummond, University of California at 


(meet record) 


y 9 min. 16.5 sec. (meet 
record) 

13.7 sec. (meet record) 

51 sec. (meet record) 

195 ft. 3 in. (meet 
record) 

60 ft. Ya in. (meet 
record) 

238 ft. 11 in. 


173 ft. Ya in. 
tied 14 ft. 8 in. 


50 ft. 4% in. (meet 
record) , 


Bob Gutowski (Occidental college) and Jim 


ng 


tied 6 ft. 64% in. 
25 ft. 9% in. 
55.7 points 


TRADE AGREEMENTS—TROPICAL DISEASES 


A.A.U. membership for an infraction of the rules regarding 
travelling expenses. The lifetime suspension was upheld in the 
New York supreme court, Justice Walter A. Lynch sitting, on 
May 15. WD ET) 


ENCYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Dashes, Hurdles, and Relays 


EAE [papas Bae yes Fundamentals of Track and Field 
1954); Headsprings in the Gym (1950); Jun d Pole 3 
Weight Events (1938). Py?) nd aa sincr al tte 


Trade Agreements: see INTERNATIONAL TRADE; TARIFFS. 
Trade Commission, Federal: see Feprrat Trape Commis- 
SION. 

Trade-Marks: see Patents AND TRADE-MARKS. 

Trade Unions: see Lasour Unions. 

Traffic Accidents: see Accipents; DrsastTErs. 

Traffic and Parking: see Municrpat GoveRNMENT. 
Tranquillizing Drugs: see Cuemistry; MepicINE:; PrystoL- 
ocy; PSYCHIATRY. 

Transportation: see Aviation, Crvit; Motor TRANSPORTA- 
TION; RAILROADS; URBAN TRANSPORTATION, U.S. 
Trap-shooting: see SHootine. 

Travel: see Tourist TRAVEL. 

Treasury, U.S. Department of: sce GoverNMENT Depart- 
MENTS AND Bureaus, U.S. 


Trinidad and Toba 0 This British colony consists of 

g * two islands off the coast of Vene- 
zuela north of the Orinoco delta. Area: 1,980 sq.mi. (Tobago, 116 
sq.mi.). Pop.: (1946 census) 557,970 (Tobago 27,208), including 
261,485 Africans, 195,747 East Indians and 78,775 coloured 
(mixed); (1955 est.) 697,550 (about 5% in Tobago). Lan- 
guages: English (lingua franca), Hindi, French, Spanish. Re- 
ligion: Christian 70% (of which one-half Roman Catholic, 
one-third Anglican), Hindu 23%. Moslem 6%. Chief towns 
(pop., 1955): port of Spain (cap.) 114,150; San Fernando (port) 
36,050; Scarborough (Tobago) 1,000. Governor in 1956, Sir 
Edward Beetham; chief minister, Eric Williams. 

History.—A new constitution was announced on Feb. 13, 1956, 
providing for an increase in the number of ministries from five 
to eight including a chief minister and minister of finance; an 
executive council comprising the governor as president, the 
colonial secretary and the attorney general as ex-officio members, 
the chief minister and seven other elected ministers; and a legis- 
lature of two ex-officio members (colonial secretary and attorney 
general), 5 nominated members, 24 elected members and a 
speaker elected by the house from within or without. A com- 
mittee was appointed on March 9 to consider redemarcation of 
electoral districts, and on March 23 the legislature authorized 
a loan of $3,000,000 (British West Indian dollars) for operating 
a public housing loans scheme. Construction of an auxiliary high- 
way east of Port of Spain was begun. In June official delegates 
attended discussions in London with the British government and 
the Texas Oil company of the United States and approved the 
sale of the Trinidad Oil company’s interests in Trinidad to the 
Texas Oil company. 

The Mudie commission arrived on July 9 to survey and select 
three alternative sites in the British West Indies for the federal 
capital. 

At the general election on Sept. 24 the People’s National Move- 
ment gained 13 seats and its leader. Eric Williams, accepted an 
invitation to form a government. The new legislature was in- 
--augurated on Oct. 26. (H. E. CN.) 


tion.— I : primary and intermediate 367, pupils 137,- 
a Teachers’ training colleges 3, students 
218. Vocational: East Caribbean Farm institute; San Fernando SRS ee 
technical college; Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, Alan ernie 
extramural classes, in Trinidad, intermediate level, of the University Col- 
lege of the West Indies; board of industrial training. 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: British West Indian dollar, B.W.I. 
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MS eal OSs $1. Budget (1955): revenue £16,980,000; expenditure £17.- 
958,000. Foreign trade (1955): imports B.W.I. $294,023,000; exports 
B.W.I. $285,939,000. Principal exports: sugar, crude oil, cocoa, asphalt, 


Soot cement. Principal imports: machinery, tobacco, food, manufactured 
goods. 


ENcycLoppIA BRITANNICA Firms.—Caribbean (1955). 
With relatively few exceptions the 


Tropical Diseases. diseases of warm climates are prevent- 


able. A majority of these are caused by microorganisms and ani- 
mal parasites. In many instances the living agents of disease are 
transmitted to man by insects or other arthropods such as ticks 
and mites. Under such circumstances modern methods of control 
usually consist in the elimination of the arthropod transmitter 
(e.g., the vector) or at least its reduction to a level where it is 
unable to transmit the disease-producing agent. A complementary 
method of approach is the administration of drugs to active or 
carrier cases of the infection so that the number of infected in- 
dividuals is too few to provide a reservoir of disease agents for 
transmission by the vector. These methods of prevention are 
particularly applicable when only man and domestic vectors are 
involved. However, for several diseases prevalent in both warm 
and cold climates there are wild reservoir hosts which ordinarily 
replace man in the life cycle of the parasite, and in some instances 
nondomestic arthropod vectors are the usual transmitters. Dur- 
ing 1956 special attention of epidemiologists and public health 
officers engaged in the prevention of diseases in the tropics was 
being focused on the control of arthropod vectors. 

Malaria.—P. F. Russell, in his recent study Man’s Mastery 
of Malaria, interprets mastery as not necessarily eradication of 
this disease but the knowledge and ability to control it in exten- 
sive areas of the world where more than 1,000,000,000 human 
beings “live in potentially or actually malarious communities,” 
250,000,000 still suffer attacks of malaria each year and 2,500,000 
die annually from its effects. In contrast, 160,000,000 persons 
live in areas presently protected from malaria. As of 1956 the 
Pan American Sanitary bureau had just embarked on a program 
of malaria eradication in the western hemisphere, the Balkan 
countries had jointly begun a similar project, and India was con- 
ducting the most extensive antimalarial campaign in world his- 
tory. All these countries were attacking the Anopheles mosquito 
by DDT residual spraying. The World Health organization 
(1956) urged intensive eradication efforts to avoid the possible 
danger that the mosquito vectors might develop resistance to this 
insecticide. 

Yellow Fever.—Although urban yellow fever, transmitted by 
the domestic mosquito Aédes aegypti, was not reported during 
1956, sylvatic foci in the tropical zones of Africa and the Amer- 
icas remained unconquered and were kept under close surveil- 
lance. Of particular interest was the northward extension of syl- 
vatic yellow fever into Central America, first recognized in 
eastern Panama in 1948, then in Costa Rica (1951-52), Nica- 
ragua (1952-53) and Honduras (1953-54). Here the disease 
was believed to have reached a barrier of cleared land, so that its 
extension into Guatemala was not generally expected. However, 
in Dec. 1955 and Jan. 1956 there was confirmed evidence that 
the disease had jumped the barrier, survived a dry season and 
was responsible for death of monkeys in the jungle along the 
Atlantic coast of Guatemala. Yellow fever vaccine prepared in 
the Carlos Finlay institute (Bogota, Colom.) was being em- 
ployed extensively to protect human populations living in the 
areas of potential exposure adjacent to the jungle type of the 
disease. 

Typhus Fever.—This disease is produced by two closely re- 
lated species of microorganisms referred to as rickettsias: one, 
Rickettsia mooseri, prevalent (enzootic) in rats and transmitted 
more or less sporadically to man by infected rat fleas; the other, 
Rickettsia prowazeki, causing epidemic human disease and trans- 
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mitted from man to man by human body lice. Characteristically 
epidemic typhus, which is severer and more often fatal than the 
murine type, occurs most frequently in louse-infested popula- 
tions, among persons who wear heavy clothing and seldom bathe. 
Since the discovery of the causative agent of epidemic typhus 
in 1916 many attempts had been made to provide a vaccine for 
immunization of persons exposed to the epidemic form of the 
disease. Two types of vaccine were developed; viz., (1) living 
rickettsias obtained from infected lice or experimentally infected 
laboratory animals and (2) killed rickettsias. The former usually 
provides solid immunity but at times causes disease as serious as 
the natural infection. Hence the killed organisms from highly 
virulent strains grown on chick embryos had been employed in 
recent years in most immunization programs. In 1943 a strain 
of Rickettsia prowazeki (strain E), grown in chick embryo yolk 
sac, was found to have acquired such low pathogenicity that it 
failed to infect guinea pigs. A large number of uncontrolled hu- 
man immunizations were soon carried out in Spain. Then be- 
tween 1951 and 1954 carefully controlled tests with human 
volunteers were conducted in the United States; these demon- 
strated both the usefulness and safety of employing this 
attenuated living rickettsia. Meanwhile field studies were under- 
taken among a highly exposed population in Peru, involving 
nearly 17,000 persons. Although these large-scale immunization 
tests had not been completely evaluated, no truly serious illness 
had resulted from administration of strain E, and a single inocu- 
lation of a quantitated number of the organisms might be ex- 
pected to provide solid and lasting immunity, thus obviating 
the necessity of giving booster inoculations every two years. 
Amoebiasis.—Human infection with the disease-producing 
amoeba Entamoeba histolytica is world-wide in its distribution. 
While a majority of infected persons are not seriously incon- 
venienced, some persons develop severe colitis, at times liver 
abscess and involvement of other extraintestinal organs. In 1920 
only two standard antiamoebic drugs, ipecac and emetine, were 
available. By 1956 there were several chemically different groups 
of more effective, better tolerated chemotherapeutics, including 
compounds of iodine and arsenic, chloroquine for amoebic in- 
volvement of the liver, and several antibiotics. New preparations 
were being tested each year, first in experimental animals, then 
clinically. Some of these had relatively high antiamoebic prop- 
erties, yet none of the newer drugs was superior to those which 
had withstood the test of many thousands of clinical trials. 
Deficiency Diseases in Childhood.—In tropical countries 
the commonest disease of childhood after the first year of life is 
probably malnutrition. After the child is weaned there may be 
an adequate number of calories in the diet, but this is usually 
almost exclusively from carbohydrates, with a deficit in animal 
proteins, vitamins, minerals and frequently fats. Failure to pro- 
vide a substitute for mother’s milk results in the syndrome 
“kwashiorkor,” which can usually be observed in any clinic for 
underprivileged children in warm climates. However, kwashior- 
kor is generally much less common than the general picture of 
malnutrition, with demonstration of a significant decrease in 
blood proteins. Almost invariably superimposed on this deficiency 
is hookworm disease or other intestinal helminthic infections, 
which further reduce the nutritional balance and produce severe 
anaemia or an allergic state. 
(See also EPIDEMIOLOGY; WorLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—P. F. Russell, Man’s Mastery of Malaria (London, New 
York, 1955); H. Trapido and P. Galindo, “The Epidemiology of Yellow 
Fever in Middle America,” Exp. Parasitol, 5:285-323 (May 1956); John 
P. Fox, “Symposium on Newer Knowledge of Viral and Rickettsial Dis- 
eases: Immunization Against Epidemic Typhus,” Am. J. Trop. Med., 
5:464-479 (May 1956); W. C. D. Lovett, “Eradication of Tick-Borne 
Relapsing Fever in the Somaliland Protectorate by a Tick Destruction 
Programme,” Tr. Roy. Soc. Trop. Med. & Hyg., 50:157-165 (March 
1956); E. A. Steinhaus and R. F. Smith (eds.), Ann. Rev. of Entomol., 
1:89, 332 (1956). CBS CeBS) 


TRUCIAL SHEIKHDOMS—TRUST TERRITORIES 


Trucial Sheikhdoms: sce PERSIAN GULF STATES. 


Truck Crops: see VEGETABLES. 
Trucks: see AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY; Motor TRANSPORTATION. 


“so These include former German colonies 
Trust Territories. and islands which became mandates 
after World War I and trust territories after World War II; 
South-West Africa. which remained mandated; and the former 
Italian Somaliland (now Somalia) which became a trust territory 
under Italian administration on April 1, 1950. Total area: 1,229,- 
455 sq.mi.; total population, about 21,722,990. Certain essential 
information is given in the table. 


Trust and Mandated Territories 


Area Administering 
Territory (in sq.mi.) Population Authority 

South-West Africa* 317,725 414,601 (1951 census) South Africa 
Togoland’(Br.) . 9...” 13,041 429,000 (1955 est.) United Kingdom 
Togo irae. ste we «oe 21,235 1,070,000 (1955 est.) France 
Cameroons (Br.) . . . . - 34,081 1,460,000 (1954 est.) United Kingdom 
Cameroun (Fr.). . . . . - 166,793 3,116,000 (1955 est.) France 
Tongonyika):.. 2 <<... 362,688 8,324,000 (1955 est.) United Kingdom 
Ruanda-Urundi ..... 20,742 4,271,000 (1954 est.) Belgium 
New Guineat ...... 93,050 1,206,749 (1954 est.) Australia 
Western Samoa. ...- 1,131 94,128 (1954 est.) New Zealand 
Nauteees ise Aa ee. ere 8 3,473 (1954 census) Australia 
Pacific Islandsi 229.) 22) > 687 65,039 (1956 est.) United States 
Somohiant? i .tma seuss 198,275 1,269,000 (1954 est.) Italy 

*Mandate. }Northeast New Guinea, Bismarck archipelago, certain of the Solomon 
Islands. {Marshall, Caroline and Mariana Islands, former Japanese mandates. 


History.—The year 1956 marked the 1oth anniversary of the 
establishment of the trusteeship system of the United Nations. 
At the opening of the 18th session of the trusteeship council 
the new president, Rakif Asha of Syria, stressed the “notable 
progress” made during the first ten years. The outstanding event 
of the year was the first plebiscite ever to be held in a United 
Nations trust territory; this was completed during May in Brit- 
ish-administered Togoland. All the preparations were carried 
out under the supervision of a specially appointed UN commis- 
sioner, Eduardo Espinosa Prieto of Mexico: He was assisted by 
a company of UN observers who worked from 13 stations 
throughout Togoland. On May 9, after an intensive educational 
campaign to explain the object of the plebiscite, the Togolanders 
were asked to state whether they desired the union of their coun- 
try with the neighbouring Gold Coast or continuance under a 
trusteeship regime pending the ultimate determination of the 
territory’s political future. At its summer session, the trusteeship 
council received a full report on the plebiscite. Of the 194.230 
eligible voters on the register, 160,587 had recorded valid votes. 
A total of 93,095 (58%) were in favour of union with the Gold 
Coast, and 67,492 (42%) supported separation. Without dis- 
sent, the council adopted a resolution paving the way for the 
United Kingdom to end its trusteeship over the territory at the 
same time as the Gold Coast attained its independence. Termina- 
tion of the trusteeship agreement, however, would require the 
approval of the UN general assembly. 

In accordance with established practice, the trusteeship coun- 
cil held two regular sessions during 1956. At the 17th session 
(Feb. 7 to April 6), Italy took its seat as a full member follow- 
ing its recent admission to the United Nations. The enlarged 
council consisted of Australia, Belgium, France, Italy, New 
Zealand, United Kingdom and United States (administering 
members); and Burma, China, Guatemala, Haiti, India, Syria 
and U.S.S.R. (nonadministering members). This “African ses- 
sion” examined annual reports on British-administered Tan- 
ganyika and Cameroons, Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian 
administration, and French Cameroun and Togoland, in conjunc- 
tion with the reports of recent visiting missions. A record number 
of 731 petitions was examined by the council. In addition to 
these, the receipt of about 35,000 communications from* French 
Cameroun created a serious problem. Most, according to the 
French representative, were concerned with minor personal 
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grievances. It was decided to establish a special committee of two 
(Australia and India) to study this mass of material with the aid 
of the UN secretariat. 

The 18th session (June 7 to August 14) proved to be the long- 
est continuous session in the history of the council. Elected mem- 
_ bers of the first Somali legislature, including the prime minister, 
travelled to New York for the first item on the agenda. The 
| council commended the Italian administration for taking impor- 
| tant steps toward self-government in Somalia nearly four years 
_ before the due date. 
| The visiting mission under the chairmanship of Sir John 
_ Macpherson (U.K.), which had studied conditions in trusteeship 
_ areas in the Pacific, reported that laudable political advances had 
| taken place. Nevertheless, a number of major problems remained 
to be solved. One such problem in the Marshall islands con- 
/ cerned the displacement of islanders as a result of atomic and 
thermonuclear tests. 

In an advisory opinion issued on June 1, the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague found it admissible for the UN 
committee on South-West Africa to receive oral petitions on 
matters relating to the territory. The committee itself unani- 
mously expressed its opinion to the general assembly that the 
situation in South-West Africa required “close re-examination,” 
in view of the continued failure of South Africa to co-operate 
in carrying out the previous advisory opinion relating to South- 

West Africa given by the court in 1950. (See also UNITED Na- 
TIONS. ) (L. R. A.) 


See Report of the United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner for Togoland; 
UN Visiting Mission to West Africa, Reports on Cameroons Under British 
and French Administration; UN Visiting Mission to the Pacific, Reports 
(on Western Samoa, Nauru, New Guinea and Pacific Islands. (All New 

York, 1956.) 


Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: see Marsuatt, 
CAROLINE AND MARIANA ISLANDS. 


T b | - Despite progress, tuberculosis remained dur- 
| u ercul OSIS. ing 1956 the most destructive infectious dis- 
ease. G. J. Drolet and A. M. Lowell (New York) said that the 
ultimate measure of progress should be the absence of infection. 
‘Tuberculin testing in several parts of the world showed that at 
age 15 incidence of reactors ranged from 12% in Lebanon to 85% 
in Polish cities. 

In 1936-37 and in 1940-41 J. D. Aronson (Philadelphia) 
found that 52.8% of American Indian children 5 to 19 years of 
; age in a certain area reacted to tuberculin, but in 1954 only 23.7% 
| reacted. Similar reductions were reported among American Indian 
‘children in other areas. In Los Angeles, Calif., in six senior and 
iten junior high schools 24.5% of students reacted to tuberculin 
iin 1940-41, but only 12% in 1954-55. D. F. Loewen said that 
jin 1935, 31% of city and 25% of rural high school students re- 
acted to tuberculin in Macon county, IIl., but in 1955 only 4% 
1reacted. C. E. Palmer et al. (Washington, D.C.) reported on 
{ tuberculin testing of 120,000 white men and women from 17 to 
ar years of age. They comprised navy recruits from all parts 
of the United States and students entering colleges and universi- 
{ties in 17 states. The average incidence of reactors was 8.8%. 

The number of cases of clinical tuberculosis paralleled the 
: number of tuberculin reactors, but at a lower level. Drolet and 
| Lowell said that 340,416 new cases were reported in 1953 in the 
| United States, the United Kingdom, France and Germany. If 
| previously known cases were added, the total was more than 
1,000,000. In Peru 180,000 persons had clinical tuberculosis, of 
\ whom 30,000 were in the city of Lima. An estimated 50,000,000 
| persons were ill from tuberculosis in the world. 

Diagnosis.—The tuberculin test remained the only procedure 
{for diagnosing tuberculosis within a few weeks after the germs 
i invade the body. This, followed by X-ray film inspection of the 
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chests of reactors, constituted the two best screens in selection 
of persons to be completely examined. 

C. T. Dotter said the mass chest X-ray survey was a poor ap- 
proach to tuberculosis control, inasmuch as positive radiographic 
findings usually lag well behind the onset of clinical disease. By 
means of the tuberculin test persons harbouring tubercle bacilli 
can be discovered. Routine chest roentgenography is indispensa- 
ble in diagnostic follow-up. 

L. V. Schneider, director of the United States Veterans ad- 
ministration tuberculosis case finding survey, stated that from 
1950 through 1955, 4,035,932 chest examinations were made and 
15,479 persons were found to have active tuberculosis. As of 
1956 this survey program was averaging about 1,000,000 routine 
chest X-ray film inspections annually, and approximately 2,000 
active cases were being found each year. 

Importance of accuracy in diagnosis was re-emphasized, since 
the tuberculin test and X-ray shadows are only screens. Com- 
plete examinations were necessary to determine cause of demon- 
strable areas of disease. 

Treatment.—Nothing was found superior to the standard 
methods, consisting of rest and hospitalization. Antituberculosis 
drugs and resectional surgery were regarded only as adjuncts. 
In many parts of the world there remained a serious shortage 
of sanatorium beds. In Peru 3,000 beds were available but 40,000 
were needed. H. A. Rusk (New York) stated that for the 500,000 
cases in Korea there were only 3,000 beds in 1954, with a goal of 
8,000 by 1958. It was hoped that 250 tuberculosis ambulatory 
treatment centres might become available within five years. 

Because of the decrease in the number of new cases of tuber- 
culosis in a few parts of the world, and because antituberculosis 
drugs and resectional surgery were being employed and many 
persons were being treated at home, the demand for sanatorium 
beds had decreased. Three public and two private tuberculosis 
hospitals were closed in upstate New York. Sanatoria were also 
closed in other states, although many physicians regarded their 
closing as premature. 

The Veterans administration, the army and the navy con- 
tinued to issue quarterly progress reports on chemotherapy of 
tuberculosis. This included studies on various combinations and 
dosages of well-known drugs and testing of new ones. W. B. 
Tucker (Washington, D.C.) analyzed results of these studies and 
reported that isoniazid and para-aminosalicylic acid administered 
daily gave the best results, but isoniazid daily and streptomycin 
twice weekly were only slightly less effective. Other drugs, includ- 
ing cycloserine, were investigated. 

The committee on therapy of the American Trudeau society 
stressed the importance of routine tuberculin testing of infants 
before one year of age and repeated annual testing thereafter 
when negative. The committee also emphasized that it would be 
several years before it could be determined from the carefully 
controlled studies which were under way whether administration 
of antituberculosis drugs to recent tuberculin converters was 
effective. However, it was suggested that infants who had re- 
cently become reactors might be treated with isoniazid to pre- 
vent the possibility of development of meningitis. 

Resection of diseased areas of the lung continued to be ex- 
tensively employed. J. J. Hirdes and C. I. Stegerhoek (Nether- 
lands) reported 700 cases of lung resections performed between 
1949 and 1954. Their follow-up was completed Feb. 1, 1955, by 
which time 3.3% of the patients had died. The total number of 
relapses was 7%. Ninety-two per cent of the patients were in 
good condition. 

L. B. Brown et al. (Virginia) described 226 pulmonary resec- 
tions ranging from pneumonectomy to wedge resections. One 
group consisted of 106 persons who were discharged from the 
sanatorium between 1949 and 1952. The other group consisted of 
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120 who were discharged from the sanatorium between July 
1952 and June 1953. In Dec. 1953, 80.5% of all these patients 
had arrested disease, 6.6% were active and 3.1% were dead. 
The status of 9.7% was unknown. It was recommended that drug 
treatment be administered for 4 months before surgery and for 
at least 6 to 12 months after. 

J. L. Robinson e¢ al. (Los Angeles) did follow-up studies on 
164 patients who had lung resections between 1944 and 1953. 
Of 150 followed by yearly examinations, 94% had been rendered 
noncontagious; of 161 who were followed for at least a year, 
92.5% were living and well. Similar studies of 120 patients who 
had thoracoplasty during the same period showed 82% with 
reversal of contagion and 86.4% living and well. From the 
standpoint of survival, 96.2% of those with resection and 95.4% 
of those with thoracoplasty were living. 

A. Falk and N. K. Jensen (Minnesota) did bilateral pulmonary 
resections in 60 patients between 1951 and July 1955. The initial 
bacteriologic conversion rate was 95%, and this was maintained. 

I. Kallkvist (Sweden) performed excisional surgery between 
Nov. 1949 and Dec. 1954 on 36 persons more than 50 years old. 
The surgery was well tolerated. He concluded that age as such 
should not be accepted as a contraindication to pulmonary resec- 
tion. 

As the number of persons with contagious tuberculosis de- 
creased, certain groups, such as recalcitrants and alcoholics 
became more conspicuous. 

Dan Morse stated that at the Peoria municipal sanatorium 
from 1951 to 1955, 75 of 524 admissions were alcoholics. Of 
patients who left the sanatorium against medical advice, 52% 
were alcoholics. D. D. Deakins et al. examined 3,156 San Joaquin 
County honour farm prisoners from July 1953 to Dec. 1954 and 
found 17.7 cases of active tuberculosis per 1,000 persons. H. I. 
Meyers ez al. reported on the first year of operation of the Los 
Angeles County jail chest screening program, when 6.3 per 
1,000 were found to have active tuberculosis. 

Prevention.—The only generally accepted method of prevent- 
ing tuberculosis consisted of protecting against tubercle bacilli 
so as to avoid their initial invasion. This included contagious 
disease technique, and careful observation of tuberculin reactors 
and all persons with “arrested” disease to keep their tubercle 
bacilli controlled. 

Tuberculosis is notoriously a relapsing disease. A. S. Dooneief 
et al. (New York) pointed out that treated pulmonary tubercu- 
losis carries a high risk of relapse after apparent control. The 
incidence of reactivation or relapse prior to chemotherapy ranged 
from 24% to more than 50% in patients followed 20 years after 
arrest. They reported a series of 172 persons who were dis- 
charged from the hospital but continued indefinitely on drugs, 
with no relapse in 98.3% after 12 to 45 months. 

Observations showed that tuberculosis among domestic ani- 
mals and pets may be a serious threat to persons who are not 
protected from them. In Germany 30% to 50% of cattle and 
60% to 70% of older cows were said to be infected, and one 
human case of tuberculosis in ten was caused by the bovine type 
of tubercle bacillus. The bovine type of tuberculosis was found 
in 80 cats (6.3%) necropsied in Ziirich, Switz., after 1949. 

A. Paley et al. pointed out that newer medical and surgical 
measures were changing the psychological problems of treatment 
and rehabilitation in tuberculosis. In their work at the National 
Jewish hospital in Denver, Colo., they placed patients on increas- 
ing ambulatory activity, regardless of the extent of the illness, 
within three to eight weeks after admission. They said, “A re- 
habilitation team, including psychiatrists and social workers, 
helps not only patients but personnel to overcome the psychologi- 
cal barriers to rehabilitation.” 

BisLiocrApuy.—J. J. Hirdes and C. I. Stegerhoek, “Resection in Pul- 
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monary Tuberculosis; Results and Follow-up of 700 Cases,” Dis. Chest, 
30:277-288 (Sept. 1956); R. R. Trail, “Rehabilitation of the Tubercu- 
lous,’ Bull. International Union Against Tuberculosis, 26:167 (1956); 
G. J. Drolet and A. M. Lowell, ““Whereto Tuberculosis? First Seven Years 
of Antimicrobial Era, 1947-1953,” Am. Rev. Tuberc., 72:419-452 (Oct. 
1955); E. Groth-Petersen, ‘Tuberculosis Control in Denmark,” Danish 
Med. Bull., 2:161-169 (Nov. 1955). (j..A. My.) 
ENcYCLOP€DIA BRITANNICA Firms.-—Tuberculosis, 3rd ed. (1956). 


Tungsten: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES, 


sos Tunisia is an independent beylicat (kingdom) in 
Tunisia. North Africa, lying between Algeria (west) and 
Libya (east). Area: 48,332 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 census) 3,230,- 
952; (1956 census) 3,782,480, 91% Moslem and Arabic-speaking 
(Arabs and Berbers), but including 255,332 Europeans (180,450 
French citizens and 69,909 Italians) and 57,786 Jews. Chief 
towns (pop., 1956 census): Tunis (cap.) 410,000; Sfax 65,635; 
Sousse 48,172; Bizerta 44,681. Ruler, Bey Mohammed el-Amin. 
Prime ministers in 1956: Tahar ben Ammar and (from April) 
Habib Bourguiba. 

History.—In Jan. 1956, Tahar ben Ammar’s government, 
which had the support of the Neo-Destour, decided to hold elec- 
tions on a basis of direct universal suffrage with a view to forming 
a constituent assembly. Salah ben Youssef, back from Cairo, 
organized an agitation against Habib Bourguiba and seemed to be ~ 
carrying his claims to dangerous lengths; then the party emerging 
in support of him was shattered by police investigations and 
arrests, and in Jan. 1956 Salah fled to Libya. The Old Destour 
party abstained from the polls, so that the only candidates were 
those of the Neo-Destour’s National front and the Communists. 

In Paris, on March 20 the Franco-Tunisian protocol was 
signed. France recognized the independence of Tunisia; the 
Bardo treaty (May 12, 1881) was annulled. The two countries 
went on to define their “freely effected interdependence” and to 
promise co-operation in defense and in foreign relations. Chris- 
tian Pineau signed for France, Tahar ben‘Ammar for Tunisia. 
Pineau declared: “The agreement shows the French govern- 
ment’s confidence in Tunisia. France’s mission has now been dis- 
charged.” 

Six days later, the National front won all 98 seats at the elec- 
tions, getting 597,000 votes against the Communist’s 7,000. Of 
the total electorate, about 83% voted. 

On April ro the bey appointed Bourguiba prime minister. 
Bourguiba then formed a Neo-Destour cabinet, with two mem- 
bers representing the trade unions and two independents. He him- 
self took the portfolios of foreign affairs and of defense. 

Despite his declaring that Tunisia’s solidarity with the Algerian 
people was “complete and unreserved,” France negotiated further 
agreements with Bourguiba. By that of June 15 it was decided 
that France and Tunisia should exchange ambassadors and that 
France, on Tunisia’s request, might represent Tunisia in certain 
countries. Roger Seydoux, the last resident general (appointed — 
in Sept. 1955), was accredited as French ambassador in Tunisia. 

Legislation passed in August was such as to revolutionize 
Tunisian life: polygamy was abolished; marriage was forbidden 
to persons under 15 years of age; women over 20 years of age 
were to be free to marry without the consent of third parties; 
and divorce by repudiation was replaced by judicial divorce. 

In October relations between France and Tunisia underwent a 
crisis because of the arrest of the five Algerian nationalist leaders 
who were flying from Morocco to Tunis. (See also FRANCE.) 
Relations were broken off and Tunisia decided to assume con- 
trol of its frontiers. Relations were resumed in December. 
Bourguiba congratulated himself on achieving French under- 
standing at the United Nations, to which Tunis was admitted 
on Noy. 12. Anew French ambassador was-appointed. Two Tuni- 
sian consulates-general were created in France, in Paris and 
Marseilles. Four French consulates-general were set up in Tunisia, 
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at Tunis, Bizerta, Sfax and Susa. 

The Tunisian government officially denied rumours of its ad- 
herence to the Arab league. 

(See also FRENCH UNron.) (Hv. De.) 


Foreign Trade.— (1955) Monetary unit: Tunisian franc=metropolitan 
franc. Note circulation 28,000,000,000 fr. Imports 63,000,000,000 fr., 
including 47,000,000,000 fr. from France. Exports 37,000,000,000 fr., in- 
cluding 20,000,000,000 to France. Principal exports: phosphates 6,000,- 
000,000 fr., wheat 5,000,000,000 fr., iron ore 4,000,000,000 fr. 

ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Mediterranean Africa (1952). 


Tunnels In 1956, hard-rock tunnellers continued to break 
* progress records, many of which were set in 1955. 
Tunnelling in earth and soft rock reached new highs in technical 
proficiency, involving a huge boring machine; a unique method 
of lining; and outstanding progress on three vehicular under- 
water tunnels being constructed by dredging a trench and setting 
prefabricated sections in place, rather than by tunnelling under- 
neath the rivers. In 1956, tunnels in connection with hydro- 
electric projects shared the spotlight with those in connection 
with water-supply and sewerage projects, reflecting emphasis 
by cities in going longer and longer distances for good water 
and in conducting area-wide sewage cleanup programs. 

Asia.—The Kammon tunnel, a 2.2-mi. bore linking the 
Japanese islands of Honshu and Kyushu, was advanced to more 
than 70% of completion. It was claimed to be the first under- 
water two-story tube, having a 25 by 15-ft. upper level for ve- 
hicles and a 12 by 8-ft. lower level for pedestrians. Japan also 
completed the Sakuma hydroelectric power project near Tokyo 
which featured two hard-rock diversion tunnels, each 37 ft. in 
diameter and 2,200 ft. long. 

The 8,200-ft. Bahihal tunnel between India and the Kashmir 
valley, comprising twin tubes of 18-ft. diameter, was completed. 

Oceania.—Drillers of the 24-ft. diameter Eucumbene tunnel 
in Australia, key structure of the Snowy mountain water-supply 
project, broke their 1955 world record for daily advance through 
hard rock. The new mark stood at more than go ft. a day, com- 
pared with 67 ft. achieved in 1955. 

In 1956, the Wilson tunnel in Honolulu, T.H., was finally holed 
through a short time after work was resumed early in the year. 
The 2,775-ft. vehicular tube through Koolau mountain was be- 
gun in 1954, but work ceased in August of that year because of a 
series of cave-ins. 

Fresh ground-water floats on salt water under Oahu Island and 
the Hawaiians completed a unique horizontal water-collection 
tunnel, drilled at sea level, to skim off the fresh water without 
depressing it. Ordinary vertical wells tend to depress the ground- 
water table below sea level, causing salt water infiltration. The 
new tunnel, called a Maui type well, was 608 ft. long, 9 ft. wide 
and 7 ft. high. 

Europe.—In England, work was begun on a 28-mi. tunnel that 
would carry water from the Thames river beneath London to the 
apposite side of the city. It was unique in that it was being lined 
by wedging together a number of curved pie-shaped concrete 
sections to form a cylinder 2 ft. long and 5 ft. in diameter. Each 
circular section of line was jacked against sections previously 
placed in the same manner. When the tunnel was completed the 
- entire interior would be lined with a thin mortar layer for smooth- 
ness. Also in the London area, construction of a 4,700-ft., two- 
lane vehicular tunnel beneath the Thames was resumed, having 
been interrupted for 17 years by World War II. 

In 1956 Sweden surpassed its own world record for hard-rock 
tunnelling at the Harresele hydroelectric project on the Ume 
river. In a huge 49 by 59-ft. horseshoe tunnel that would carry 
| off water passing through the turbines, drillers removed a daily 
average of 31,725 cu.ft. of rock over a six-day period. The 1955 
record was 29,300 cu.ft. Downstream from Harresele, progress 

continued on a second record-breaking tunnel, at the Stornorrfors 
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hydroelectric project. This tunnel, also for turbine water dis- 
charge, was the largest in cross section ever attempted, 53 ft. 
wide by 77 ft. high, for a total area of 3,875 sq.ft. Stornorrfors 
tailrace tunnel is 2.5 mi. long. 

North America.—Trouble was encountered in the 10-mi. 
Kemano tunnel in British Columbia which supplies water for 
Aluminum Company of Canada’s turbines at Kitimat. Excessive 
pressure losses in the 25-ft.-high waterway, completed only a few 
years earlier, occurred in June and indicated the probability of an 
obstruction. Alcan officials planned to pump out the tunnel at 
a propitious time to accomplish repairs. 

An unusual tunnel was begun from a small island in the inside 
passage to Alaska, between the Canadian mainland and Van- 
couver Island, to so-called Ripple rock, a hogsback of green 
basalt lying just beneath the water surface directly in the sailing 
lane. By means of 3,800 ft. of 7-ft.-diameter tunnel 100 ft. below 
ground, the Canadian government would gain access to Ripple 
rock to place explosive charges. 

The top job of a construction boom in Cuba was an 1,800-ft. 
four-lane vehicular tunnel to connect Havana with undeveloped 
lands across the bay. For this undertaking, 360-ft. prestressed 
concrete-covered steel-shell sections were fabricated ashore as 
a twin tube then sunk in a prepared trench and linked with simi- 
lar sections underwater. Each twin tube was 73 ft. wide and 
24 ft. high. 

Progress continued on three large vehicular tunnels in the 
United States. In New York, the $100,000,000 shield-driven 
third tube of the Lincoln tunnel was holed through on June 28, 
and by the end of the year the concrete lining was well along. 
Digging in the last part of the 5,500-ft. bore was halted early in 
the year for about three weeks when 2,500,000 gal. of water burst 
into the tunnel through a crevice in overlying rock. The two 
other big tunnels were being constructed by the cut-and-cover 
method, similar to the Havana tunnel. One was beneath Balti- 
more harbour, a twin-tube four-lane structure 6,300 ft. long. The 
first 300-ft.-long, steel-shell concrete-covered twin tube was sunk 
in place on April 11. At Norfolk, Va., work continued on a single- 
tube, two-lane 6,900-ft. tunnel under Hampton Roads. Construc- 
tion was similar to the Baltimore tunnel, even to the length of 
tube sections. 

Work was begun on the 23-mi. Roberts tunnel (formerly called 
Montezuma tunnel) which would deliver west slope water across 
the continental divide to Denver, Colo. Completion was sched- 
uled for 1962. Construction continued on the 44-mi., 11-ft.- 
diameter West Delaware tunnel, part of New York city’s vast 
water-supply system. Upon completion, expected in 1960, it 
would be the second longest in the world, exceeded only by the 
85-mi. Delaware Aqueduct which also supplies New York city 
with water. 

Other major water tunnel activity included work on a 4-mi., 
7-ft. horseshoe line serving New Haven, Conn.; completion of 
a 7-mi., 10-ft.-diameter tunnel for Boston, Mass.; 6 mi. of tun- 
nel in Chicago; a 21-mi. supply line to San Francisco and a 
1.3-mi., 10-ft.-diameter tunnel in southern California. 

Activity on larger sewerage tunnels in 1956 included a 4-mi. 
sewage tunnel (completed) and a 7-mi. storm-water tunnel in 
Buston, a 4-mi. interceptor in Cincinnati, O.; construction began 
on a 1.3-mi. siphon beneath the Rouge river in Detroit, Mich., 
and on a 3.7-mi. outlook from Los Angeles’ Hyperion treatment 
works. A s5-mi. interceptor to New York city’s Bowery bay plant 
and an 8-mi., 13-ft.-diameter interceptor in Philadelphia were 
also completed. 

At Oahe dam near Pierre, S.D., the upper halves of six 3,220- 
ft., 25-ft.-diameter slow-regulating tunnels were completed while 
a separate contract for the downstream portions was about 25% 
complete. The tunnels were excavated by a unique horizontal 
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boring machine that moved easily through the soft rock and 
clay. This drilling worked at a take greatly in excess of any 
previously achieved by other methods. (Heise) 


Turbojets and Turboprops: see Aviation, CrviL; Jet PRo- 
PULSION. 


Turkey A republic in the southeastern Balkans and Asia Mi- 
* nor, Turkey is bounded west by the Aegean sea, north- 
west by Greece and Bulgaria, north by the Black sea, northeast 
by the U.S.S.R., east by Iran and south by Iraq, Syria and the 
Mediterranean. Area: 303,052 sq.mi. Pop.: (1950 census) 20,- 
947,188; (1955 preliminary) 24,111,778. Language (1950): 
Turkish 87.3%; Kurdish 8.8%; also Arabic, Greek, Armenian, 
Georgian and Jewish (Spaniol). Religion (1945): Moslem 98% ; 
Christian 1% ; Jewish 0.4%. Chief towns (pop., 1955 preliminary 
census): Ankara (cap.) 453.151; Istanbul 1,214,616; Izmir 
(Smyrna) 286.310; Adana 172,465; Bursa 131,336; Eskisehir 
122,755. President of the republic in 1956, Celal Bayar; prime 
minister, Adnan Menderes. 

History.—Home Politics —The year 1956 began with acute 
tension in interparty relations. It seemed likely that the revolt 
among the rank and file of the Democratic party against a too 
centralized leadership would assert itself further, that there 
would be desertions to join the new Hurriyet (Freedom) party 
which had split off from the government party and that the 
three opposition parties would co-operate closely to bring about 
more effective parliamentary control. 

However, Adnan Menderes. the prime minister, succeeded in 
reaffirming his authority in the party. The rebels of Nov. 29, 


FORMER TURKISH PRESIDENT Ismet Inonu, 72, taking anlage from a pier 
at Heybeli, a resort island near Istanbul, in Aug. 1956 
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195s, with few exceptions, became subdued and backed up both 
the economic policy of the government (which they had attacked 
so bitterly) and the restrictive laws against party activities and 
the press. The parliamentary commissions of investigation, which 
were set up to ascertain whether or not there had been irregu- 
larities in the handling of public business by four former minis- 
ters. came out with verdicts of acquittal against the charges. On 
June 20, the foreign minister, Fuad Képriilii, resigned from the 
government to mark his disapproval of the acquittal of one of 
the four former ministers involved. 

The restrictions against freedom of discussion passed by par- 
liament on June 6 and June 24 included heavy prison terms, fines 
up to £T100,000 and obligations to integrally publish answers 
in the same column of the page in the same size characters as the 
original story which had involved any authority or individual and 
caused his objection or resentment. On June 27 parliament passed 
a law forbidding open air meetings and party demonstrations out- 
side of a limited period during electoral campaigns. These laws 
were passed by 281 votes out of a total of 540. The opposition 
parties left parliament after a vehement criticism of the restric- 
tive measures and jointly kept away for several weeks. A dis- 
cussion of the Cyprus problem created an occasion for them to 
reappear in parliament. 

Nevertheless, the situation in Turkey was hardly as bad as 
was generally assumed in the free world.. There was no censor- 
ship of the press; opposition leaders were free to speak before 
their party organizations and conventions, and they were usually 
accompanied by a large group of journalists who fully reported 
their speeches. Newspapers could criticize anything in modera- 
tion, including the existence of restrictions. 

The general trend was toward an easing of the situation. The 
government on the one hand, the independent and opposition 
editors on the other had remained out of contact for months. On 
Sept. 28 they met at an elaborate lunch whith took the form of 
a sort of peace conference between the government and the press 
with the participation of leading majority members in parlia- 
ment, progovernment editors, leading civil servants and presi- 
dents of important banks and corporations. The prime minister 
gave details about a plan of radical improvements undertaken 
in Istanbul (mainly concerning traffic); he also promised that 
similar meetings would be held each month to maintain a rela- 
tionship based on goodwill and to supply the press with inside 
information. Attempts to form an opposition coalition failed. The 
three parties agreed among themselves about aims, but not about 
methods to attain them nor about the division of seats in a new 
election. 

Foreign Affairs—Turkey continued its policy of moderation 
apropos of middle eastern affairs, making efforts to prevent a 
break between Great Britain and the other three Baghdad pact 
powers. In the Suez crisis Turkey put emphasis on the acuteness 
of the danger caused by the U.S.S.R.’s obtaining a foothold in 
the middle east and the Mediterranean, in close alliance with 
the pan-Arab and pan-Moslem dream of hegemony of Gamal 
Abdel Nasser. There was an inclination to excuse the British- 
French intervention, although its form was found objectionable. 

The Balkan pact continued to remain paralyzed. Pres. Celal 
Bayar, speaking on Nov. 1, said that both Turkey and Yugoslavia 
wished its revival. Encouraging words were used in the same 
speech about attempts to be made to find solutions for the grave 
conflict between Turkey and Greece arising out of the Cyprus 
question and the resurrection (in the Turkish opinion) of the 
old policy of Byzantine imperialism, so dear to the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church. Relations between Turkey and Greece remained 
cold. (See Cyprus; GREECE. ) “ 

Turkish reaction to the new British constitutional proposals 
concerning Cyprus (Dec. 19), were altogether favourable. Speak- 
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ing on Dec. 28 in the Grand National Assembly, Adnan Menderes 
insisted that Turkey paid attention not to self-government but 
to the island’s eventual status, If the principle of self- 
determination was applied, it would be applied fully; that is, 
both the Turks and the Greeks on the island would have the right 


to determine their fate freely. Turkey would then favour parti- 
tion of the island. 


Important foreign visitors to Turkey during the year included 
| Dag Hammarskjéld (Jan. 19), Selwyn Lloyd (March 12), the 
shah of Iran and the empress Soraya (May 15), the U.S. vice- 
president, Richard M. Nixon (July 10), the president of Paki- 
| stan, Maj. Gen. Iskander Mirza (July 15), and King Idris of 
| Libya (Aug. 6). 
| Economic Position Hopes in Turkey that a large U.S. loan 
| would be forthcoming did not materialize. This did not deter the 
government, however, from proceeding with its ambitious pro- 
| gram of equipping Turkey, as fast as possible, with new roads, 
_ harbours, flood control and irrigation systems, power stations, 
_hew sugar, cement and textile factories, hospitals, two new uni- 
_ versities (at Erzurum and Izmir) and public building and private 
| housing schemes. 
_ Drastic laws were promulgated by parliament against profiteer- 
_ing and high living costs. Under the threat of severe punishment, 
traders decided to comply with the new regulations. This often 
meant sales at a loss, as the former large profit margins had al- 
| lowed them to import at high prices. 

Although the government refused to devalue the Turkish lira, 
a premium of about 100% was accepted for foreign money im- 
ported by tourists. This new scheme, which already existed for 
air fares, was extended to other fields. Turkish tourists in foreign 
countries would obtain foreign exchange permits at the new tour- 


| ist rate. (CATER avis) 


Education.—Schools (1954): primary 18,058, including 2,220 3-yr. vil- 
}| lage schools, pupils 1,749,517, teachers (state) 33,250; junior high 507, 
| pupils 95,999; secondary 113 (34 private), pupils 32,778, teachers (state, 
/ including junior high) 6,291; vocational 190, pupils (1952-53) 38,500, 
excluding schools of agriculture, fine arts, hygiene and other professional 
‘ schools which in 1951—52 numbered 28, with 4,400 pupils; teacher training 
34, pupils 16,346, teachers 745. Institutions of higher education 16, stu- 
dents 24,700 (2 universities with 5,700 students). ; ’ 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: Turkish pound or lira, with an 
official rate of £T2.80 to the U.S. dollar. Budget: (1955-56 est.) revenue 
» £T3,091,266,397, expenditure £T3,091,262,815; (1956-57 est.) revenue 
, £13,362,800,000, expenditure £T3,362,800,000. Internal debt (Dec. 1955) 
» £T2,555,108,000, external debt £1968,416,000. Currency circulation 
(March 1955) £T1,631,480,000, (March 1956) £12,050,036,000. Deposit 
money (March 1955) £1716,167,000, (March 1956) £T1859,206,000. 
Cold and foreign exchange, central bank (March 1954) 214,000,000 Ss 
dollars, (March 1956) 218,000,000 U.S. dollars. 

Foreign Trade—(1955) Imports £T1,393,400,000, exports £1877,- 
400,000. Main sources of imports: Germany 18%; other continental Euro- 
pean Payments Union countries (E.P.U.) 16%; U.S. and Canada 22%; 
U.K. 8%. Main destinations of exports: Germany 16%; other continental 
E.P.U. 26%; U.S. and Smee U.K. 7%. Main exports: tobacco 
. 28%: cotton 15%; hazelnuts 14%. 
gama aac Communications.—Roads (1954) 45,760 km. Motor ve- 
Bicles in use (Sept. 1954): passenger 28,060, commercial 34,040. Railways 
(1955): 7,900 km.; traffic (state railways, 1955) passenger-km. 3,917,- 
328,000; freight, ton-km. 4,165,632,000. Shipping (July 1954): merchant 
Sessels of roo gross tons and over 274; total tonnage 488,000. Air trans- 
port (state air lines, 1955): passenger-km. 68,652,000; freight, ton-km. 
1,236,000. Telephones (Jan. 1955) 132,465; radio receiving sets (Nov. 

800. . 

Be fo. Pepduction (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses); 
\wheat 7,216,000 (5,010,000); barley 2,985,000 (2,400,000) ; oats 556,000 
| (325,000); maize 864,000 (914,000); rye 657,000 (470,000); See oes 
| (1954) 1,116,000, (1953) 1,000,000; millet 92,000 (38,0000) B acco 
}117,500 (100,000); lint cotton 157,000 (142,000); cottonseed 2 tae 
| (260,000); linseed 16,000 (15,000); sunflower seed 135,000 eneeee , 
¢sesame 50,000 (48,000); hemp fibre 11,000 (12,100) ; chick peas 76,000 
| (75,000); dry beans 114,000 (105,000); lentils 77,000 (64,000) ; ee 
{ tangerines, etc., 149,000 (148,000); lemons, limes, etc., 30,000 (27,000); 
egrapes 1,895,000 (2,248,000); raisins (1954) 120,000; raw beet suger 
. 268,000; Olive oil 30,000; wool 20,000; meat (1952): beef, veal 43,614 
‘(including buffalo meat 3,901); mutton, lamb 49,763; pork s95n) 
110,000; rice (1954) 176,000, (1953) 174,000. Livestock ent, 1955): 
cattle 10,867,000; sheep 26,808,000; horses 1,214,000; mules 117,000; 
* 10,000; buffaloes 1,071,000. pry 

i anductey——Fisel and power (metric tons, 1955): coal 5,496,000; lignite 
( (state mines only) 1,805,376; crude oil (1954) 59,000; ST, TAS 5. 
(600,000 kw-hr. Production (metric tons, 1955): iron ore 65 ere al 
«content, state mines) 427,200; pig 1ron 200,400, crude stee : ee 
blister and refined copper 23,640; sulphur (state) 11,496; cous I ee 
ssuperphosphates 66,444; manganese (48%-s0% metal content, 1954 
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47,064; chrome ore (state mines) 173,148, (total, x 9 

148, + 1954) 523,632; manu- 
factured tobacco 25,284; cotton yarn (state only) 25,816, (private, 1952) 
16,728; woven cotton fabrics (state only) 145,744,000 metres, (private, 
1952) 65,724,000 metres; wool yarn (state only) 4,320 metric tons (total 
1954) 10,200 metric tons. : 


( Lae BRITANNICA Firms.—The Middle East (1955); Turkey 
1955). 


Turkeys: see Livestock. 
TVA: see TeNNESSFE VALLEY AUTHORITY. 


Twentieth Century Fund: see Societies anp ASSOCIATIONS, 
USS. 


in| (1897- y WS, aie 
Twining, Nathan Farragut force officer, was born at 
Monroe, Wis., on Oct. 11 and was graduated from the U.S. Mili- 
tary academy at West Point, N.Y., in rgrg. Trained for the 
infantry, he later transferred to the U.S. air corps and studied 
at the corps’s tactical school in 1935-36 and at the Command 
and General Staff school, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan., in 1936-37. 

During World War II Twining served in the Pacific as com- 
mander of the 13th air force in the Solomon Islands in 1943, 
in the Mediterranean area as commander of the 15th air force 
in Italy in 1944-45, and again in the Pacific in 1945 as com- 
mander of the 20th air force based in the Marianas. 

In 1950, after serving as commander in chief of the Alaskan 
military defenses, Twining was appointed vice-chief of staff, 
U.S. air force, and was promoted to the rank of four-star gen- 
eral. In 1952 he became head of the strategic air command. In 
1953 Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower named him chief of staff. 
U.S. air force, and he was nominated for his second term in 
1955. 

During his terms of office Twining repeatedly called for in- 
creases in air force appropriations, particularly for new and 
improved weapons. Following a limited inspection visit to the 
U.S.S.R. in June 1956 at the invitation of soviet leaders, he inti- 
mated that Russian production of new military planes exceeded 
that of the United States. 


Uganda: see BririsH East AFRICA. 

Ulcer: see StomacH AND INTESTINES, DISEASES OF THE. 
Unemployment: see Census Data, U.S.; EMPLOYMENT. 
Unemployment Insurance: see Sociat Security. 
UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization): sce Epucation; Lrpraries. 
Union of American Republics: sce OrcaNnizaTION OF 
AMERICAN STATES. 

Union of South Africa: see Sourn Arrica, THE UNION oF. 


. : On " This federa- 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. tion of so. 
viet socialist republics is a state covering parts of eastern Europe 
and of northern and central Asia. Area (1939) 8,173,557 Sq.mi.; 
(1946) 8,598,678 sq.mi., including 1,969,110 sq.mi. (23%) in 
Europe. Pop. (1939 census) 170,467,572; (1956 est.) 200,200,- 
000, including 138,200,000 (69%) in Europe. Nationalities (1956 
est.): Russians about 52.3% of pop.; Ukrainians 18.3%; Byelo- 
russians 3.5% ; the strongest non-Slavonic groups were the Turkic 
(11.3%) and Finno-Ugrian (2.7%) peoples. Religion: Russians, 
Ukrainians, Byelorussians and Rumanians (Moldavians) are 
Greek Orthodox; Lithuanians and Poles are Roman Catholic 
(2.3%); Latvians, Estonians, Germans and Finns are mainly 
Lutheran; there were about 5,000,000 Protestants of all de- 
nominations; 2,763,000 Georgians have their own autocephalous 
Orthodox Church; 2,662,000 Armenians are Christian; Jews were 
estimated (1956) at 1,902,000; the indigenous inhabitants of 
Azerbaijan, the five central Asian soviet socialist republics and 
many autonomous republics (Tatar, Bashkir, Daghestan, etc.) 
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are Moslem (number, 1956 est., 24,500,000); Buryats and 
Kalmyks are Lamaist Buddhist (about 500,000). Chief towns 
(pop., 1956 est.): Moscow (cap.) 4,389,000; Leningrad 2,814,- 
000; Kiev 991,000; Kharkov 877,000; Gorky 876,000; Tashkent 
778,000; Kuybyshev 760,000; Novosibirsk 731,000; Sverdlovsk 
707,000; Tbilisi 635,000; Stalino 625,000; Chelyabinsk 612,000; 
Odessa 607,000; Baku 598,00; Dnepropetrovsk 576,000; Kazan 
565,000; Riga 565,000; Rostov 552,000; Molotov 538,000; 
Stalingrad 525,000; Saratov 518,000; Omsk 505,000. First sec- 
retary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 1956, 
Nikita S. Khrushchev (g.v.); chairman of the presidium of the 
supreme soviet of the U.S.S.R., Marshal K. E. Voroshilov; chair- 
man of the council of ministers, Nikolai A. Bulganin (q.v.). 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Area Population 

Republic Capital (sq.mi.) (1956 est.) 
RussianiS:F:o.Rs ici fo eitelletie © Moscow 6,592,443* 113,200,000 
Waites 2-6 ace Gio ao Seas Kiev 232,618 40,600,000 
Kazakhstan. . « . 2 se oe Alma-Ata 1,063,242 8,500,000 
Byelorussidins "ef «11 6 6 1s 1 6 Minsk 80,15 8,000,000 
Uzbekistan stestvs ct cw ee hat Tashkent 157,336 7,300,000 
Georgia! iss 0:01.) 9-0 -Je,\< Tbilisi (Tiflis) 29,488 4,000,000 
Azeroallan. + ss 6 «5 ss Baku 33,089 3,400,000 
Lithuania (q.v.). « . « « 6 « « Vilnius (Wilno) 25,174 2,700,000 
PRORGGVIGy (cine! (este) s| 6) 0 Le Chisinau (Kishynev) 13,050 2,700,000 
Laftyias(qty,) st sulel ots) «Pel heitle Riga 24,903t 2,000,000 
Kinghiziditcmis: ts) is) «oles. « Frunze 76,023 1,900,000 
ACUKISECHI nyo oxel toto Fae hotmle Fa Stalinabad 55,058 1,800,000 
ATINGNIC ess dey oee eieita, sls Erivan 11,506 1,600,000 
Turkmenistan . 2. 2 6 6 oe « Ashkhabad 187,181 1,400,000 
EstoniGlquvs) mem stisl sales hele Tallinn (Reval) 17,413f 1,100,000 
8,598,678 200,200,000 


*Excluding the Crimea, from Feb. 19, 1954, part of the Ukraine, but including Karelia, 
which on July 16, 1956, was included into the Russian S.F.S.R. 

{Before 1940 the area of Latvia was 25,395 sq.mi. 

{Before 1940 the area of Estonia was 18,359 sq.mi. 

Source: Areas are taken from the Bolshaya Sovietskaya Entsiklopedia: Soyuz Sovietskikh 
Sotsialisticheskikh Respublik (Moscow, 1948), and population estimates from Narodnoye 
Khozyaistvo S.S.S.R. (Moscow, 1956). The order, as in the originals, is according to the 
number of population. 


History.—T7he Party—The 20th congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, held in Moscow from Feb. 14 to 25, 
1956, was the outstanding event of the year. It marked the first 
serious attempt of the Soviet leaders to face up publicly to the 
problem of dissociating themselves completely from Stalin and 
his methods and of ruling the Soviet empire without him. The 
repercussions of the congress on the stability of the communist 
system inside the U.S.S.R. and beyond its borders were still being 
felt at the end of the year. 

The first published reports of the congress did not indicate 
any major departure from accepted policy and the proceedings 
followed the normal rigid pattern established under Stalin. The 
principal report to the congress was delivered by Khrushchev, 
the first secretary, in a six-hour speech on the opening day. The 
greater part of this speech, which reviewed the whole of Soviet 
policy, contained little that was new or unexpected. The only 
novelties were declarations that wars were no longer ‘‘inevitable” 
and that socialism might be achieved in modern conditions in 
certain countries by parliamentary means and without resort to 
violence. 

It was noted that, although the congress was the first to be 
held since Stalin’s death, Khrushchev made only one passing 
reference to the dictator in his long speech. He made only indirect 
reference to Stalin’s rule when he denounced the “cult of the 
individual” and stressed the collective nature of the Soviet leader- 
ship, which, he said, was not “a group of men bound by personal 
relations or mutual advantage.” It was “a working collective of 
leaders whose relations are based on ideas and principles per- 
mitting of neither mutual forgiveness nor personal antagonism.” 
But other members of the party presidium who spoke later, 
notably M. A. Suslov and A. I. Mikoyan, made outspoken criti- 
cisms of Stalin by name. It was not until the middle of March 
that news leaked out to the western press that, at a closed session 
at the end of the congress, Khrushchev had made a violent de- 
nunciation of Stalin and the later years of his rule. The text of 
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this speech was never published in the U.S.S.R., though it was re- 
ported to have been read out at party meetings throughout the 
country. A version made available in the west by the U.S. state 
department was generally accepted as an accurate account of the 
speech and was never questioned by the Soviet authorities. 

The speech was a denunciation of Stalin’s autocratic and brutal 
methods of ruling, especially after the 17th congress of the party 
in 1934. Khrushchev began by recalling the doubts that Lenin | 
had expressed on the eve of his death about Stalin’s suitability | 
for the post of general secretary and his criticism of his “rude- 
ness.” (The full text of Lenin’s political “testament” and of other 
documents throwing light on Lenin’s relations with Stalin was 
distributed to delegates at the congress.) He described Stalin’s 
demand for “absolute submission” to his opinions and his “moral 
and physical destruction” of all who opposed him. He revealed 
that 98 of the 139 members of the party central committee 
elected at the 17th congress were later arrested and shot. He 
said that Stalin had carried out “purges” on the basis of lists of 
potential victims drawn up arbitrarily by the secret police, that 
he had extracted confessions from the victims by means of tor- 
ture and that he had later ordered the deportation of whole na- 
tional minorities. He ridiculed Stalin’s claim to be a great military 
leader and said he had been responsible for the initial Soviet — 
defeats in World War II and for large and unnecessary losses of 
men. He said Stalin was responsible for the breach of Soviet- 
Yugoslav relations in 1948. It was on Stalin’s orders that the 
“doctors’ plot” had been fabricated in 1953. He gave many ex- 
amples of Stalin’s extraordinary personal vanity. In conclusion 
he indicated that Stalin had intended in the last year of his life 
to destroy the senior members of the party leadership and said 
that, had Stalin lived a few more months, V. M. Molotov and 
Mikoyan might have been among the victims. 

Apart from its bitter and highly personal denunciation of 
Stalin the speech contained little in the way of reasoned argument 
and bore many signs of having been put together hastily. This 
supported the view that it was only during the congress that 


the decision to make a complete break with Stalinism was taken. | 


It was noted, however, that Khrushchev approved Stalin’s sup- 
pression of the political opposition associated with L. D. Trotsky, 
G. E. Zinoviev and N. I. Bukharin, his collectivization of Soviet 
agriculture in the early 1930s and his policy of rapid industriali- 
zation. 

Despite the disturbing effects of this speech in other com- 
munist countries (see PoLAND; Huncary) the process of “de- 
Stalinization” in the Soviet Union was not noticeably accelerated. 
The worst aspects of the Stalinist terror had already been abated 
before 1956; the powers of the security services had been cur- 
tailed and the population of the concentration camps reduced. 
Thus an announcement in Feb. 1956 revealed that the so-called 
“troika””—the secret tribunal of the ministry of internal affairs 
which had arbitrary powers to punish political offenders—had 
been abolished in 1953. Though there were no direct references 
to the exodus from the camps in the Soviet press, there were re- 
liable reports that the number of persons released ran into mil- 
lions. : 

But there was little evidence of positive de-Stalinization in 
the sense of greater democratic freedom. The Communist party 
remained as rigidly disciplined as ever. The press remained the — 
mouthpiece only of the party and government. Nor was there any | 
relaxation of economic policy in favour of the consumer: con- 
centration on heavy industry remained the main slogan and the 
pressure for the collective system in agriculture was unabated. 
Toward the end of the year there were some small signs of pro- 
test among the students of Moscow and Leningrad and évidences 
of discontent among writers in the Ukraine. 

The elections at the end of the congress produced no major 
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“COLLECTIVE LEADERSHIP AT WORK,” a 1956 cartoon from Die Welt- 
woche, Ziirich, Switz. 


_ changes in the party leadership. The 11 “full” members of the 


governing presidium were all re-elected, with no additions. They 


_ were: Bulganin, Voroshilov, L. M. Kaganovich, A. I. Kirichenko, 


G. M. Malenkov, Mikoyan, Molotov, M. G. Pervukhin, M. Z. 
Saburov, Suslov and Khrushchev. The most significant innovation 


_ was the appointment of Marshal G. K. Zhukov, the minister of 
_ defense, as first of the ‘‘candidate” members of the presidium. 


This was the first time a purely military figure had been admitted 
to the political leadership. Four further candidate members were 
appointed: L. I. Brezhnev, N. A. Mukhitdinov, D. T. Shepilov 
and Ekaterina A. Furtseva. Brezhnev and Mrs. Furtseva were 
also made members of the eight-man secretariat of the central 
committee. Khrushchev remained first secretary. The new cen- 
tral committee, consisting of 133 full members and 122 candidate 
members, contained 102 entirely new names. More than a third 
of the members elected in 1952 were removed. The overwhelming 


| majority of the members were full-time party officials; represen- 


tation of the armed forces and security organizations showed a 
slight decline. 

Immediately after the congress the creation of a special party 
bureau for the affairs of the Russian federation of the U.S.S.R. 
was announced. Khrushchev was made chairman of the bureau, 
which was to ensure “more efficient management of economic and 
cultural questions in the R.S.F.S.R.” The bureau later began 
publication of a new daily newspaper, Sovietskaya Rossiya. 

The Government—In July a reorganization of certain 
branches of the economic administration was made with the 
avowed purpose of giving the constituent republics greater in- 
fluence over the planning and management of their economies. 
Branches principally affected were those connected with the 
production and distribution of food, light manufactured goods 
and textiles. 

- The main change in the composition of the government of the 
US.S.R. was the release in June of Molotov from his duties as 
minister of foreign affairs. He had been directly concerned with 
the formulation and conduct of Soviet policy for 15 years. His 
removal was believed to be connected with the restoration of 


Soviet-Yugoslav relations, to which Molotov was known to have 
: been opposed. Despite his removal from the ministry Molotov 


was a member of the delegation which visited Warsaw in October 


| and was rebuffed by Wladyslaw Gomulka. Shortly after this event 


Molotov was made minister of state control, a gesture apparently 
intended to signify his complete detachment from the conduct of 


foreign affairs. He was succeeded as foreign minister by D. T. 
: Shepilov (q.v.), former editor of Pravda and a party secretary. 


The more important governmental appointments during the 
year were: N. P. Dudorov, a party official, replaced Gen. S. N. 
Kruglov as minister of internal affairs; N. M. Shvernik was re- 


placed as chairman of the central council of trade unions by V. V. 
Grishin, but remained a candidate member of the party presid- 
ium; L. M. Kaganovich ceased to head the committee on labour 
and wages but took over the duties of minister of the building 
materials industry. Three new deputy foreign ministers were ap- 
pointed, V. A. Zorin, N. S. Patolichev and A. V. Zakharov. 

On July 16 the presidium of the supreme soviet announced the 
abolition of the Karelo-Finnish soviet socialist republic and its 
conversion to the status of Soviet autonomous republic forming 
part of the Russian federation. 

There were no major “purges” during the year. But on May 27 
it was revealed in a Baku newspaper that M. D. Baghirov, for 
20 years leader of the Azerbaijani Communist party, had been 
tried and condemned to death for alleged complicity with L. P. 
Beria, the former secret police chief. He was shot along with 
three other men. 

The Armed Forces.—The principal military appointments dur- 
ing the year were those of Army-Gen. A. I. Antonov as secretary- 
general of the Political Consultative committee of the Warsaw 
treaty powers; of Marshal R. Malinovsky as commander in chief 
of the Soviet land forces in succession to Marshal Ivan Koniev; 
and of Marshal K. K. Rokossovsky as deputy minister of defense. 
Admiral of the Fleet N. G. Kuznetsov, the former minister of 
the navy and subsequently its commander in chief, was not re- 
elected to the central committee of the Communist party in 
February and disappeared from public life. His position as com- 
mander in chief appeared to have been taken by Adm. S. G. 
Gorshkov, the only naval representative on the central com- 
mittee. 

In May the government announced a further reduction in the 
size of the armed forces by 1,200,000 men by May 1957. It was 
said that 63 divisions would be disbanded, including about 30,- 
ooo men stationed in the German Democratic Republic. Ex- 
changes between Bulganin and Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower on 
disarmament continued, without producing any practical results. 

National Economy.—Several measures calculated to alleviate 
slightly the lot of the industrial workers were introduced. The 
working week was reduced from 48 to 46 hours and a six-hour day 
introduced for young workers between the ages of 16 and 18; 
maternity leave was increased from 77 to 112 days; a new law 
was passed regulating pensions which would now range from 300 
to 1,200 roubles a month; and the minimum monthly wage was 
raised from 260 to 370 roubles, a measure estimated to affect 
more than 8,000,000 people, or one-sixth of the labour force. 

The targets set for agriculture by the sixth five-year plan, 
which the supreme soviet adopted in February, included the 
reclamation and cultivation of 75,000,000 ac. of new agricultural 
land begun in 1955, the raising of the gross grain harvests to 
180,000,000 tons by 1960 and the doubling of the output of meat 
and dairy produce by the saine date. An important part in achiev- 
ing these targets was to be played by the new areas in Siberia and 
Kazakhstan, where Khrushchev attended conferences of agricul- 
tural specialists during the summer. Soviet authorities claimed 
that, despite delays resulting from bad weather in the east and 
north, the 1956 grain harvest was the richest in Soviet history. 
This claim suggested that the gross harvest was in the region 
of 110,000,000 tons. About 220,000 young Communists were 
sent from the towns to help in the harvest. 

In August the government announced plans to irrigate, in the 
course of the five-year period 1956-62, 741,000 ac. of the region 
known as the Hungry steppe in the Uzbek and Kazakh republics. 
This was expected to raise the annual output of cotton from the 
area by about 330,000 tons. 

No improvement in the efficiency of the collective farm system 
was recorded and in March a move was made to reverse the con- 
ciliatory attitude toward the peasants that followed Stalin’s death 
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in 1953. The managers of the farms were empowered to fix the 
size of the members’ private plots in proportion to the amount 
of work performed for the collective and to reduce the size of 
the plots at their own discretion. 

Foreign Affairs —The Soviet Union’s relations with its east- 
ern European satellites suffered serious deterioration during the 
year, and the purely military nature of Soviet control of the area 
was exposed. The less certain direction provided by the “col- 
lective” leadership in Moscow led to a reduction in the prestige 
and authority of the communist leaders of eastern Europe. Re- 
volts broke out in Poland in June and in Hungary in October. 
In both cases the Soviet leaders resorted to military force. Soviet 
tanks were used to quell the rioters in Poznan and a large num- 
ber of Soviet armoured divisions were sent to Hungary to enforce 
Soviet control. In Poland an alternative communist leadership 
was found, under Gomulka, to resist Soviet demands while pre- 
serving the Soviet alliance. In Hungary no such alternative was 
available. 

There were reports of discontent in the other satellite coun- 
tries, but no serious disturbances. On Oct. 30, on the eve of 
the second entry of Soviet troops into Hungary, the Soviet gov- 
ernment issued a declaration admitting errors committed in its 
relations with its allies and promising to revise them in future. 
In the sense of this declaration Poland received the promise of 
substantial economic aid after negotiations in November. The 
dissolution of the Cominform and the cessation of its journal 
were announced in April. 

Despite the setback to Soviet positions in eastern Europe, 
Soviet foreign policy became increasingly active in the middle 
east. The supply of arms to Egypt, which was one of the main 
sources of the Suez crisis, was followed by the threat to dispatch 
“volunteers” following the British-French action there. There 
was evidence of Soviet penetration of other middle eastern coun- 
tries, notably Syria. Shepilov, the foreign minister, made an ex- 
tensive tour of the middle east in June. 

The Soviet government handed the Porkkala naval base back 
to Finland in January. In April Bulganin and Khrushchev paid 
a state visit to Great Britain, where they were received by the 
queen. Malenkov also visited Great Britain in his capacity as 
minister of power stations. Marshal Tito, president of Yugo- 
slavia, was received on a state visit in Moscow in June. His talks 
with the Soviet leaders resulted in their grudging and imprecise 
acceptance of the right of other Communist parties and countries 
to pursue their specific paths to ‘“‘Socialism.” When the crisis in 
eastern Europe developed, Khrushchev visited Yugoslavia pri- 
vately to consult Tito, who accompanied him to the Crimea for 
further talks. The Yugoslav leader later exposed the nature of 
the conflicts of opinion among the Soviet leaders and was severely 
criticized by the official newspaper Pravda. 

The Soviet Union established diplomatic relations with Cam- 
bodia, the Sudan and the Yemen, and reached agreement on their 
establishment with Liberia, Ceylon and Japan. It recognized 
Moroccan and Tunisian sovereignty. The Soviet ambassador to 
Israel was recalled in November. Soviet consulates in South 
Africa were closed at the request of the South African govern- 
ment. 

(See also ANTaRcTIcA; ATomMic ENERGY; Communism; Rus- 
SIAN LITERATURE; UNITED NATIONS.) (D. Fp.) 


Education.—Schools (1955-56): primary 179,000, secondary 34,000, 
all pupils 30,070,000, all teachers 1,733,000; vocational 3,757, pupils 
1,961,000; institutions of higher education 765 (including 31 universities), 
students 1,867,000, including 1,228,000 taking correspondence courses. 


Finance.—Budget: (1955 est.) revenue 590,192,622,000 roubles: ex- 
penditure 563,482,491,000 roubles; (1956 est.) revenue 592,761,156,000 
roubles; expenditure 569,634,972,000 roubles. Investments from the state 
budget in the national economy in 1956 amounted to 237,325,529,000 
roubles, and in addition, from the enterprises’ and economic organizations’ 
own funds, 109,658,670,000 roubles. External value of the rouble, high 
and fictitious: U.S. $1=4 roubles. 
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Foreign Trade.—(UN Economic Commission for Europe’s estimates, in 
U.S. dollars, 1954.) Trade turnover with all countries $6,2 50,000,000. 
Trade with the countries of the Communist group $4,900,000,000, incl uding 
$1,100,000,000 with the German Democratic Republic, $720,000,000 with 
Czechoslovakia, $660,000,000 with Poland, $330,000,000 with Rumania, 
$280,000,000 with Hungary and $200,000,000 with Bulgaria. Trade with 
China, Mongolia and Northern Korea amounted to $1,610,000,000. 

Transport and Communications.—Railways (1955): 120,700 km., includ- 
ing 5,400 km. electrified; passenger traffic 1,641,400,000 persons and 
141,400,000,000 passenger-km.; freight carried 1,267,000,000 metric tons 
and 970,900,000,000 ton-km. Highways (1955, hard surface only) 206,900 
km. Motor vehicles in use (1955): cars 350,000, commercial 2,525,000. 
Shipping (July 1954): vessels of 100 gross tons and over 1,113, gross 
tounage 2,381,000. Telephones (1936, last figure published) 861,200. 
Radio receiving sets (1955) 6,100,000; television sets 820,000. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1950; 1955 estimates or plan 
in parentheses): grain 99,700,000 (129,000,000); sugar beets 21,400,000 
(31,400,000); potatoes 87,000,000 (plan: 147,800,000); cotton, un- 
yinned, 3,400,000 (3,700,000). Livestock (1950; 1955 eStimates in paren- 
theses): cattle 57,200,000 (67,100,000); pigs 24,100,000 (52,200,000) ; 
sheep and goats 99,000,000 (124,900,000, sheep only); horses 13,700,000 
(1955 plan: 16,400,000). 

Industry.—Production (metric tons if not otherwise stated, 1950; 1956 
est. in parentheses): coal, including lignite, 261,000,000 (430,000,000) ; 
crude petroleum 37,800,000 (84,000,000); electricity 91,000,000,000 
(192,000,000,000) kw.hr.; pig iron 19,400,000 (1955: 34,000,000); 
steel 27,300,000 (49,000,000); cement 10,100,000 (1955: 22,700,000). 
Light engineering (1955, units): bicycles 2,880,000; sewing machines 
1,610,000; washing machines 87,000; refrigerators 151,000; radio sets 
3,530,000; television sets 490,000; cameras 1,020,000; clocks and watches 
19,700,000. Textile and shoe production (1955): cotton fabrics 5,904,- 
000,000 m.; linen fabrics 305,000,000 m.; woollen fabrics 251,000,000 m.; 
silk fabrics 526,000,000 m.; leather shoes 299,000,000 pairs. Foodstuffs 
production (1955): meat 2,219,000 metric tons; sausage products 830,000 
tons; fish, catch, 2,675,000 tons; butter 436,000 tons, cheese 105,300 tons, 
margarine 364,000 tons; vegetable oil 1,115,000 tons; sugar 3,419,000 
tons; wine 3,450,000 hl. 


Unitarian Chureh During 1956 the membership of the 

» Unitarian churches and fellowships in 
the United States passed 100,000. One hundred and ninety fel- 
lowships had been organized and would become churches when 
they numbered 65 families each and had the ability to support 
a minister. The church school enrolment was almost seven times 
that for adults. Funds raised during the year represented an in- 
crease of 12% over the previous year. ; 

Without prior arrangement, the theme of the annual meetings 
of Unitarian organizations in Boston, Mass., in May proved to 
be the matter of brotherhood (race relations), as it had come 
to a crisis in American life. Distinguished Negro Americans were 
among the speakers. Martin Luther King Jr., of Montgomery, 
Ala., was given the award of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. Resolutions urging the findings of ways to abolish segre- 


gation in its various forms were passed by the several organiza- _ 


tions. Of churches responding to a questionnaire, 52% reported 
Negros attending and participating as church members, mem- 
bers of governing bodies, church school teachers, ushers, host- 
ESSESTICUG 

Other social concerns resulted in resolutions for the repeal 
of the Walter-McCarran act, abolition of the death penalty for 
federal offenses, greater emphasis on working through the United 
Nations as a national policy, urging the U.S. to take the initiative 


through the UN for a universal pact against the testing of atomic | 


and hydrogen weapons, furthering international exchange of ideas 
and visits with peoples of other nations, increased allocations by 
all levels of government for the support of public schools, and 
commending the Freedom Agenda project for its study of Ameri- 
can constitutional liberties. 

Of outstanding concern was a report already adopted by the 
Universalist Church of America authorizing the appointment of 
a merger commission to draw up plans for merger, with other 
possible alternatives. This report was adopted with an over- 
whelming (469-65) vote; also a resolution that an independent 
research firm make an investigation of the operation of all the 
organizations that would participate in such a merger and the 
results to be distributed to the churches before any plebiscite. 

H. Clay Burkholder of Lancaster, Pa., was elected moderator 
of the denomination. The climax to the meetings was the anni- 
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| versary banquet, at which John Howland Lathrop of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., was given the eighth Unitarian award for distinguished 
service to the cause of liberal religion, the first active Unitarian 
minister to receive it. Geek.) 


international community that no power could wholly ignore. 
Attention was focused primarily on questions of colonialism and 
peaceful change; matters bearing on east-west relations seemed 
to necessitate less immediate consideration. 

Membership and Representation.—On Dec. 14, 1955, 16 


. The United Church of new members were admitted into the United Nations by the gen- 
United Church of Canada. Canada, which in 1925 eral assembly: Albania, Jordan, Ireland, Portugal, Hungary. 


united the Presbyterian Church in Canada, the Methodist Italy, Austria, Rumania, Bulgaria, Finland, Ceylon, Nepal, Libya, 
Church (Canada) and the Congregational Churches in Canada, Cambodia, Laos and Spain. During 1956 the Security council 
had under pastoral care during 1956, 2,265,585 persons. The also recommended the admission of the Republic of the Sudan, 
membership reported for 1954 was 894,556, and 37,536 members Morocco, Tunisia and Japan to the UN. Final confirmation of 
were added during 1955 on profession of faith. There were 5,289 the membership of these countries was made by the general as- 
Sunday schools with 658,633 enrolled scholars in 1956,andaSun- sembly at its 11th session. 
day School in the Home—by Mail and Air, with 2,382 families Although a number of governments continued to oppose the 
enrolled. The total value of local church property was $246,175,- representation of the Republic of China in the UN by the na- 
936, with liabilities of $12,905,624. tionalist government, a majority of states in the assembly voted 
In addition to seven theological colleges and three universi- not to consider any proposals on the matter during the tenth ses- 
ties, there was in 1956 a training school for full-time women _ sion. 
workers and nine residential secondary schools (junior colleges). Organization and Meetings.—The tenth session of the gen- 
In all 9,047 students were in attendance, 632 of whom were can- _ eral assembly, which convened at UN headquarters on Sept. 20, 
didates for the ministry. There were four residential training 1955, adjourned on Dec. 20, 1955. The assembly’s r1th session 
schools for lay workers. opened on Nov. 12, 1956. Important issues on the assembly’s 
Givings to the missionary and maintenance fund (unified provisional agenda included the Hungarian and Egyptian situ- 
budget for missions and benevolences) were $4,608,866 in 1955. ations, the question of disarmament, the problem of race 
The Woman's Missionary society raised for its work $1,237,706, relations in the Union of South Africa and the question of self- 
and $4,604,862 was raised by the woman’s associations. The total determination in Cyprus. Among new questions inscribed on the 
giving for all purposes was $39,445,516, or $2,707,875 above the provisional agenda were the following: an Indian request for 
previous year. consideration of “peaceful utilization of Antarctica”; a request 
The United Church of Canada added 3 new homes for senior by the government of Greece for discussion of interim measures 
citizens in 1955, making 15 in all; maintained 6 homes for girls; on human rights, pending the entry into force of the United Na- 
completed the second stage and laid plans for the final stage tions covenants; and proposals by a number of Latin-American 
of the National Evangelistic mission; received a delegation of nations and Spain for increasing the membership of the Security 
representatives from the Russian Orthodox Church, and sent a__ council, the Economic and Social council, the International Court 
delegation in return. The church opened a new modern radio, of Justice and the International Law commission. 
television and film studio, with complete technical staff and Until the end of Dec. 1955 the membership of the Security 
equipment. council consisted of five permanent members (China, France, 
During 1955 the United Church gave $137,837 for interchurch the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the United States) and 
aid and overseas relief, and sent 165 tons of clothing to Korea six nonpermanent members (Belgium, Brazil, Iran, Peru, Turkey 
and Lebanon. The United Church maintained 95 missionaries and and New Zealand). At its tenth session, the general assembly 
ro other workers in seven countries; published an official paper, elected Cuba, Australia and Yugoslavia to take the places of 
5 weekly story papers and 20 quarterlies; owned and operated — Brazil, New Zealand and Turkey on the council for two-year 
the Ryerson Press, oldest and largest book publishing house in — terms beginning Jan. 1, 1956. ‘Yugoslavia was named after a 
Canada; carried on religious work in defense areas, construction long period of deadlock in which the U.S.S.R. sponsored the 
and logging camps; owned and operated seven hospitals and a membership of Poland and the U.S. backed the election of the 


fleet of five mission boats. Philippines. At the initiative of the president of the assembly, 
(See also CHRISTIAN UNITY.) (A. J. WN.) a compromise was arranged and Yugoslavia we elected to re- 
place Turkey. Under a “gentleman’s agreement” Yugoslavia was 

United Fund: see Community Cuest—-UnIteD FUND. to resign its seat after one year and the assembly would then 
United Kingdom: sce Great Britain & NoRTHERN IRELAND, _ elect the Philippines for the remainder of ad mes hp 
UNITED KINGDOM OF. The concluding portion of the Economic and Social council’s 


2oth session took place at UN headquarters from Dec. 5 to 
: . Sec.-Gen. Dag Hammarskjéld expressed Dec. 15, 1955. Meetings of the council’s 2rst session were held 
United Nations. hope in 1955 “that solid progress can be between April 17 and May 4, 1956. The council met as e ie 
made in the coming years in developing new forms of contact, session—July g-Aug. to—in Geneva, Switz. pee pores 
new methods of deliberation and new techniques of reconcilia- Greece and Indonesia were elected by oe ia jie soe 4 
ion” i i i f violence for three-year terms to replace Australia, India, lurkey an 
tion” to settle international issues. As outbreaks 0 ae ee 
i i i ist Venezuela. The United States and Yugoslavia were re-e 
seriously disturbed both the communist and noncommunis ; et 
worlds oe 1956, the United Nations was increasingly called another term. Other members of SE ee ee ee 
upon to utilize all facilities at its disposal to maintain peace. A follows: with terms ending Dec. 31, 195 Peace ae Ane 
‘new trend in the organization toward quiet diplomacy, mediation dor, Norway, Foe the arse n: is ae oe 
i d sharp with terms ending Dec. 31, 1957— } : 
and good offices to supplement voting procedures an | 
Feuate asserted itself clearly. Major problems endangering peace Republic, Egypt, ake es eee eee 
and security were increasingly brought for settlement to the gen- At its 17th session ou : Bt) ; - a . a eee 
eral assembly. Although unrestricted faith in the organization’s  teeship Sooo ores t : yes ee ae 
ili it never- tering authorities, the reports of visiting 

serve peace was not upheld by all members, 1 es, we SE Eee 

ae ae Wace that the UN carried a moral force in the question of administrative unions affecting Tanganyika 
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Urundi, the Cameroons and the Togolands. Progress toward 
self-government in the Pacific trust territories occupied central 
attention at the r8th meeting of the council, June 7 to Aug. 3. 
Membership in the council during 1956 was as follows: members 
administering trust territories—Australia, Belgium, France, New 
Zealand, the United Kingdom and the United States; members 
by virtue of permanent membership in the Security council— 
China and the U.S.S.R.; members elected by the general as- 
sembly—India and Haiti until Dec. 31, 1959, and Guatemala 
and Syria until Dec. 31, 1958. Since Italy administers the trust 
territory of Somaliland, the admission of Italy to the UN on 
Dec. 14, 1955, entailed automatic membership in the Trusteeship 
council. This in turn necessitated the addition of a nonadminister- 
ing country, and Burma was elected to serve. 

Cases pending before the International Court of Justice during 
1956 were the case of the Norwegian loans issued in France 
(France v. Norway) and right of passage through Indian terri- 
tory (Portugal v. India). On June 1, 1956, the court delivered 
its advisory opinion on the admissibility of hearing of petitioners 
by the Committee on South-West Africa. The court held that 
it would not be inconsistent with its judgment of July 1950 for 
the assembly to authorize a procedure for granting these hear- 
ings providing that the assembly was convinced of the necessity 
of such a course for the maintenance of effective international 
supervision of the territory. An advisory opinion on judgments 
of the administrative tribunal of the International Labour or- 
ganization upon complaints made against UNESCO was delivered 
by the court on Oct. 23, 1956. The court was of the opinion that 
the administrative tribunal was competent, under article ii of its 
statute, to hear the complaints introduced against UNESCO by 
Duberny, Leff, Wilcox and Bernstein. Furthermore, the court 
held that the validity of the decisions given by the administra- 
tive tribunal in the four cases in question was no longer open to 
challenge. By order of March 16, 1956, the court removed the 
two Antarctica cases (U.K. v. Chile and U.K. v. Argentina) from 
its list. The Aerial Incident of Oct. 7, 1952 (U.S. v. U.S.S.R.), 
and the Aerial Incident of March 10, 1953 (U.S. v. Czechoslo- 
vakia), were removed from the court’s list on March 14, 1956. On 
June 28 a vacancy was created in the court by the death of Judge 
Hsu Mo of China who was to hold office until Feb. 5, 1958. Under 
the court’s statute, the chair would be filled after an absolute 
majority vote of the general assembly and the Security council. 

Administration and Finance.—At its ninth session the gen- 
eral assembly voted appropriations for 1955 of $46,963,800. This 
amount was increased to $50,228,000 when the tenth assembly 
on Dec. 16, 1955, appropriated an additional $3,264,200 as a 
supplement to the 1955 budget. At the same time, a budget of 
$48,566,350 for the expenses of the organization during 1956 
was approved. The secretary-general estimated that a sum of 
$48,250,700 would be necessary to cover UN operating expenses 
during 1957. 

Assessments for 1956 were made on the basis of the scale of 
assessment adopted by the general assembly for the years 1956, 
1957 and 1958 in its resolution of Dec. 15, 1955. This resolution 
grants the secretary-general authority to accept a portion of the 
contributions of member states for the financial year 1956 in 
currencies other than U.S. dollars. Members were advised that 
17.65% of their 1956 contributions could be paid in Swiss francs, 
10.50% in pounds sterling and 6.30% in a group of other non- 
U.S. dollar currencies. Twenty-two states decided to avail them- 
selves of the option to pay in one or more of these currencies. The 
assessment of the 16 new members of the UN was deferred until 
the 11th session of the general assembly. 

Political and Security Questions.—Disarmament.—Gen- 
erally viewed as the leading issue before the assembly, the dis- 
armament question received lengthy consideration at the roth 


UNITED NATIONS 


session. In a resolution which many delegates estimated the most 
significant yet approved on the subject, the general assembly on 
Dec. 15, 1955, called upon the members of the United Nations, 
particularly those on the Disarmament commission’s subcommit- 
tee (Canada, France, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States), 
to continue their attempts to reach agreement on a comprehen- 
sive disarmament plan. In particular, the goals unanimously 
adopted by the assembly in 1954 were recalled, and it was sug- 
gested that priority be given to early agreement on and imple- 
mentation of Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower’s “open sky” plan and 
Prime Minister Nikolai Bulganin’s proposal for ground control 
posts. 

The assembly’s resolution of Nov. 4, 1954, had urged agree- 
ment on a collective system of disarmament to be embodied in a 
draft international disarmament convention. The convention was 
to provide for: (1) the regulation, limitation and major reduc- 
tion of all armed forces and all conventional armaments; (2) 
the total prohibition of use and manufacture of nuclear weapons 
of mass destruction together with conversion of existing stocks 
of nuclear weapons for peaceful purposes; (3) the establishment 
of effective international controls through a responsible and effi- 
cient control organ. 

On July 21, 1955, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower had suggested 
that the U.S. and the Soviet Union exchange complete blueprints 
of their military establishments and permit aerial photography 
within their territories. The U.S.S.R., however, rejected, the 
Eisenhower plan and endorsed the establishment of control posts 
at strategic points on the territory of all states in order to prevent 
any dangerous concentration of forces or any surprise attack. 

In the course of its meetings, between March 19 and 
May 4, 1956, the Disarmament subcommittee (Canada, France, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States) received a four-power 
western proposal which listed certain, prerequisites to disarma- 
ment and a formal statement from the U.S\S.R. which repre- 
sented a new approach to the solution of the disarmament 
problem. The western powers insisted that disarmament pro- 
ceed by stages with progress from one stage to another dependent 
on the development of confidence through the settlement of 
major political problems; that the program must operate under 
effective international control with inspection rights including 
aerial reconnaissance; that, under proper safeguards, the pro- 
gram must provide for stopping the build-up of nuclear stockpiles 
and devoting all future production of nuclear material to peace- 
ful purposes; that preliminary inspection methods be demon- 
strated on a limited scale; and that provision be made for the 
suspension of the program if a major state failed to carry out its 
obligations. 

The U.S.S.R. statement upheld the Soviet proposals of May 10, 
1955, calling for implementation of a disarmament convention 
by stages. But, since it had not been possible to agree on nuclear 
disarmament, in order to attempt to reach some realizable agree- 
ment, the Soviet Union urged the reduction of conventional 
arms and the establishment of suitable controls, such reduction 
not to be made conditional on the prohibition of atomic weapons. 

Further negotiations in the subcommittee and later in the 
Disarmament commission’s meetings from July 3 to July 16 in- 
dicated that differences between the great powers had been some- 
what narrowed. Thus, for example, the Soviet Union consented 
to an international inspection and control system which would be 
effective before any disarmament began. Furthermore, it agreed 
with the western powers on a reduction of forces to 2,500,000 
men each for the U.S., the U.S.S.R. and China and 750,000 men 
for France and the United Kingdom. On the other hand, minor 
disarmament cuts in conventional forces before the solution of 
such political questions as the unification of Germany and of 
Korea were agreed to by the western powers. The United States 
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also offered to begin control of nuclear as well as conventional 
arms in the first phase of a disarmament program. 

Basic disagreements nevertheless prevented the drafting of 
an international treaty on disarmament. The western powers 
continued to insist upon stringent controls, including aerial sur- 
veys, before starting any arms reductions, while the Soviet Union 
maintained its demand for ground controls only. On the question 
of staging, the U.S. favoured a preliminary phase in which con- 
ventional arms would be cut under stringent controls and in which 
some control over nuclear weapons would be initiated. A pause 
would follow to determine whether international conditions per- 
mitted further nuclear disarmament. But the U.S.S.R., while 
desirous of complete prohibition and elimination of nuclear 
weapons as proposed in its plan of May 10, 1955, submitted a 
proposal for purely conventional disarmament which would ease 
agreement on nuclear disarmament. Furthermore, the U.S. was 
reluctant to begin any disarmament without assurances of Soviet 
co-operation in the settlement of major political issues. The 
U.S.S.R. failed to see the necessity of awaiting the solution of 
other political problems before agreement on disarmament. In 
view of these continuing differences between the two sides, the 
Disarmament commission on July 16 requested its subcommittee 
to continue its efforts to reach agreement. 

Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy.—A proposal for an Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy agency, under the aegis of the UN, was 
first proposed by President Eisenhower in Dec. 1953. Subse- 
quently, a 12-nation working group prepared a draft statute for 
the agency and invited more than 80 states to attend an atomic 
energy conference to discuss and adopt the text. The conference 
opened at UN headquarters on Sept. 20, 1956, and adjourned 
on Oct. 27. 

In order to attain its primary objective of accelerating and 
enlarging the contribution of atomic energy to the peace, health 
and prosperity of the world, the new agency was to (1) en- 
courage and assist research on, and development and practical 
application of, atomic energy for peaceful uses; (2) make pro- 
vision for materials, services, equipment and facilities; (3) foster 
the exchange of scientific and technical information; (4) en- 
courage the exchange of scientists and experts in the field; (5) 
establish and administer safeguards to ensure that all aspects 
of the agency’s work would not further any military purpose; (6) 
adopt standards of health and caution to provide for safe op- 
eration of the agency’s tests. 

A board of governors of 21 to 25 nations would manage the 
agency’s daily affairs, reporting regularly to an advisory council 
of all member nations. The agency, operating like a bank, would 
receive deposits of fissionable materials and nuclear equipment. 
Those members lacking these atomic materials would draw on 
the deposits for approved atomic energy projects. In a crucial 
article dealing with agency safeguards, the statute gave the 
agency power to send inspectors to recipient states to observe 
operation of reactors and ensure that programs were kept strictly 
nonmilitary in nature. 

On Oct. 26, 1956, 70 states signed the statute of the agency. 
President Eisenhower pledged the United States as the first de- 
positor of the bank with an initial contribution of 11,000 lb. of 

235 plus as much as all other nations would contribute until 
1960. The task of organizing the agency was passed to a prepara- 
tory commission of 18 nations which would name a secretary- 
general. The unit would report to the general assembly and to the 

“Security council. 

Effects of Atomic Radiation —Acting upon requests by India 
and the United States that the United Nations consider this mat- 
ter, the general assembly by unanimous vote on Dec. 3 estab- 
lished a 15-member scientific committee to collect, evaluate and 
disseminate information on the effects of atomic radiation on man 
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CORRIDOR CONFERENCE of Egyptian officials at the United Nations head- 
quarters, New York city, between meetings of the Security council on the issue 
of Suez in Oct. 1956. From left to right: Omar Loutfi, permanent representative 
to the United Nations; centre, Mahmoud Fawzi, foreign minister; right, Mo- 
hamed Riad, Egyptian first secretary at the United Nations 


and his environment. Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, India, Japan, Mexico, 
Sweden, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the United States 
were designated as members of the committee. 

The assembly specified that the main task of the committee 
was to recommend and assemble reports on observed levels of 
ionizing radiation and radioactivity in the environment. Reports 
on experiments and observations’ under way were also to be 
studied. In addition, the committee was to recommend uniform 
standards for sample collection and radiation-counting pro- 
cedures. Evaluation and documentation of this data would be 
transmitted to the secretary-general for publication and dissemi- 
nation. 

The first session of the Scientific Committee on the Effects of 
Atomic Radiation was held at UN headquarters from March 14 
to 23. C. E. Eddy of Australia was elected chairman. The com- 
mittee discussed the scope and organization of its work and re- 
ceived reports on genetics, the effects of irradiation by internally 
absorbed isotopes and the effects of external radiation, natural 
radiation background, exposures during medical procedures and 
occupational exposure and environmental contamination. 

Questions Involving National Independence and Self- 
Determination.—Algeria.—The situation in Algeria continued 
to occupy the attention of a number of African and Asian states. 
In June 1956, 13 of these nations requested the Security council 
to consider the matter under article 35, paragraph 1 of the 
charter. They stated that council action was essential in view 
of the nature and scope of recent French military actions in the 
area and the failure of the French government to negotiate with 
Algerian representatives. A majority of council members, how- 
ever, expressed doubt that the UN could assist in the solution 
of the problem at that time. These states questioned the legal 
competence of the Security council to consider the question, in 
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view of article 2, paragraph 7 of the charter. It was therefore 
decided on June 26 not to place the item on the council’s agenda. 

Cyprus.—The general assembly decided in Sept. 1955 not to 
consider the dispute between Greece and the United Kingdom 
over self-determination in Cyprus. Subsequently, however, ne- 
gotiations between the British governor of Cyprus and Arch- 
bishop Makarios broke down, and the representative of Greece, 
in a letter dated March 13, 1956, requested that the problem be 
inscribed in the provisional agenda of the 11th session. 

Other incidents in Cyprus, following Egypt’s nationalization of 
the Suez canal, were cause of concern to several Arab states dur- 
ing the summer of 1956. In communications to the president of 
the Security council on Sept. 17 the representatives of Lebanon 
and Syria protested the assembling of French forces on the island 
and requested their immediate withdrawal. 

Suez.—The incident engendered by Egypt’s nationalization of 
the Suez canal on July 26, 1956, came before the Security council 
after two months of lengthy discussion and negotiation between 
the parties concerned. The United Kingdom and France, fearful 
of their interests in the middle east and dependent on the canal 
for transport of middle eastern oil, were insistent upon interna- 
tional operation of the canal to assure free passage through the 
waterway for all ships at all times. As an ally and canal user, 
the United States shared the Anglo-French interest in interna- 
tional control of the canal but, unlike the other two states, was 
unwilling to utilize forceful means to achieve this purpose. 

At two London conferences, proposals providing for an Inter- 
national Suez Canal board to operate and develop the canal and 
for an association of canal users to take ships of member coun- 
tries through the canal were adopted by the majority of nations 
at these meetings. Egypt rejected both propositions. 

On Sept. 23-24 Britain and France, followed by Egypt, carried 
the Suez canal dispute to the Security council. In the debate that 
ensued, the foreign ministers of France, Britain, the United 
States, the U.S.S.R. and Egypt were, however, unable to reach 
agreement. On Oct. g direct high-level negotiations between 
Egypt, Britain and France began in the secretary-general’s office. 
The atmosphere was one of conciliation and deep secrecy. 

The council met in closed session on Oct. 12 to hear the results 
of the talks from the secretary-general, who revealed that all 
parties were agreed upon six principles regarding the canal: (1) 
guarantee of free and open transit through the canal without 
discrimination; (2) respect for Egypt’s sovereignty; (3) in- 
sulation of canal operation from the politics of any country; 
(4) agreement between Egypt and the users as to the manner of 
fixing tolls; (5) allotment of a fair proportion of the dues to 
canal development; (6) settlement by arbitration of unresolved 
affairs between the dispossessed Suez Canal company and the 
Egyptian government. In further debate on the question, Britain 
and France remained concerned about implementation of the 
agreed principles. On Nov. 13 they submitted a resolution which 
endorsed the proposals of the first London conference. It invited 
Egypt to submit a counterproposal ‘‘not less effective” than the 
London recommendations. When the Soviet Union vetoed the 
resolution during the roll call, the council adjourned without 
setting a new meeting date. 

However, on Oct. 29 the situation in regard to Suez changed 
considerably and assumed still graver and more serious dimen- 
sions. When on that day Israeli forces invaded the Sinai pen- 
insula of Egypt and reached within 20 mi. of the Suez canal. 
Britain and France immediately issued an ultimatum calling upon 
Israel and Egypt to stop all hostilities and to withdraw their mili- 
tary forces to a distance of ro mi. from the canal. Egypt rejected 
the ultimatum whereupon the British and French governments 
made known their decision to send troops to Egypt for the pur- 
pose of protecting their interests in the region and restoring order 
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in the middle east. 

During an emergency meeting of the Security council on 
Oct. 30, the United States introduced a resolution which not only 
called upon Israel to withdraw its forces behind the established 
armistice lines, but also requested all states to refrain from the 
use of force or threat of force in the area and to assist the UN 
in assuring the integrity of the armistice agreements. Defending 
their decision to rush troops to the Suez canal on the ground that 
the Security council could not act quickly enough, the United 
Kingdom and France vetoed the U.S. resolution. The next day 
British bombers began an attack on military targets in Egypt. 
The raids were carried out to force compliance with the British 
and French ultimatum to Egypt to withdraw Egyptian forces 
from the Suez canal area. 

On Oct. 31 the Security council called an emergency session 
of the general assembly to make recommendations on the “‘ac- 
tions undertaken against Egypt.” A U.S. proposal calling for a 
cease fire in the Egyptian fighting was approved by a vote of 64 
to 5. Britain, France, Israel, Australia and New Zealand rejected 
the resolution. However, four days later, the United Kingdom 
and France announced that they were ready to stop military 
operations on three conditions: (1) that Israel and Egypt accept 
a UN force to preserve peace between them; (2) that the UN 
create such a force and maintain it until Israel and the Arab 
states agreed on a peaceful settlement and until satisfactory 
arrangements were made in respect to the canal; (3) that, pend- 
ing creation of a UN force, Israel and Egypt agree to Anglo- 
French occupation, in the name of the UN, of a zone between 
the Israeli and Egyptian forces. 

The assembly acted with decision and determination on Nov. 5. 
In a vote of 57 to o with 18 abstentions, it created an interna- 
tional UN command force, with the duty of supervising the ces- 
sation of fighting in the middle east. Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns 
of Canada was named chief of staff of the new unit. On the same 
day, British and French forces invaded Egypt by air. On Nov. 7, 
however, the two western allies ceased fire in Egypt and halted 
their advance against Egyptian forces in the Suez canal zone. 
Egypt and Israel also assured the UN of their willingness to ob- 
serve the cease fire. Fighting in Egypt therefore came to a halt, 
with the United Nations international police force prepared to 
begin operations, and the UN anxious to promote a permanent 
settlement of outstanding issues in the middle east. 

Palestine —From Dec. 16, 1955, through Jan. 19, 1956, the 
council discussed an incident which had taken place on the east- 
ern shore of Lake Tiberias on the night of Dec. 11-12. Syria 
accused Israel’s armed forces of launching a concentrated large- 
scale attack in this area in violation of the Syrian-Israel general 
armistice agreement of July 20, 1949, and of committing an act 
of open aggression and provocation contrary to the provisions 
of the United Nations charter. Syria, therefore, called upon the 
Security council to adopt economic sanctions against Israel and 
to recommend the expulsion of Israel from the United Nations. 

The representative of Israel alleged that the clash in question 
was the index and result of tensions which had long prevailed 
between Syria and Israel; that Syrian artillery posts on the 
borders of Lake Tiberias had constantly harassed Israel’s fishing 
and police boats; that evidence discovered on Syrian prisoners 
showed that Syrian outposts off the northeastern shore of Lake 
Tiberias had been instructed to fire upon Israeli boats approach- 
ing within 250-400 m. of the shore; that Lake Tiberias was en- 
tirely within Israeli territory. 

Gen. E. L. M. Burns, chief of staff of the UN Truce Super- 
vision organization in Palestine, in a report to the council, stated 
that although Syrian interference with Israel’s activity on the 
lake had taken place, the disparity between the retaliation and 
the provocation was immense. 
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The Security council in a resolution of Jan. 19 noted inter- 
ference by Syrian authorities in Israeli activities on Lake Tiberias 
in contravention of the general armistice agreement between 
Israel and Syria, but held that this interference in no way justi- 
fied the Israeli action. It termed the attack a flagrant violation 
of the cease-fire provisions of the council’s resolution of July r5, 
1948, of the terms of the armistice agreement and of Israel’s 
obligations under the charter. Israel was called upon to comply 
with its obligations in the future, in default of which the council 
would have to consider what further measures were required by 
the charter. 

Further incidents of violence and hostility on either side of 
the armistice demarcation lines, coupled with the persistent 
build-up of armed forces, led the United States on March 20, 
1956, to request a meeting of the Security council for renewed 
consideration of the Palestine question. A resolution drafted by 
the United States was unanimously adopted by the council on 
April 14. By the terms of this resolution, Sec.-Gen. Dag Ham- 
marskj6ld was requested to undertake a survey of various aspects 
of enforcement of and compliance with the armistice agreements 
between Israel and its four Arab neighbours. Hammarskjéld’s 
immediate task was to arrange and negotiate with Israel, Jordan, 
Syria, Lebanon and Egypt for the adoption of any measures 
which would lessen tensions along the demarcation lines. 

After a month of discussions with the leaders of the parties 
concerned, the secretary-general, on May 9g gave a full account 
of the outcome of his mission. He asserted that unconditional 
cease-fire agreements between Israel and the four Arab states 
had been re-established and that a general will to peace was 
prevalent in the middle east. 

Nevertheless serious incidents along the cease-fire line con- 
tinued to occur throughout the month of September. A series 
of Arab forays into Israeli territory, succeeded by large-scale 
reprisal attacks, began to follow a persistent pattern. But on 
Oct. 29 Israeli armour and paratroops were thrust deep into 
Egypt’s Sinai peninsula in a move that constituted much wider 
proportions than a reprisal raid. One day later, Israel agreed 
to accept the Anglo-French ultimatum to withdraw its troops 
from the canal area and permit British and French occupation 
of key canal points. The proposal was, however, unconditionally 
rejected by the Egyptians. The United Kingdom and France then 
vetoed the resolution in the Security council calling upon Israel] 
immediately to withdraw its armed forces behind the armistice 
lines. Israel, Britain, France, Australia and New Zealand like- 
wise rejected the assembly’s resolution of Nov. 1 calling for a 
cease fire in the middle east and withdrawal of Israeli forces 
from Egyptian territory. 

Meanwhile, Anglo-French landing forces moved toward Suez 
and the entire Gaza strip fell into the hands of Israeli forces. 
By Nov. 2 Israel commanded the entire Sinai peninsula to within 
13 mi. of the canal. Nevertheless, on Nov. 4, the representative 
of Israel made known that his government would accept a UN 
cease fire provided that the Egyptians did likewise and provided 
that Israel’s borders were firmly guaranteed against violation. 
~ On Nov. 4 the assembly accepted a proposal for the creation of 
a UN police force to obtain and supervise a cease fire in the Suez 
canal area. Shortly thereafter, Egypt and Israel made known 
their intention to observe the cease fire and the United States 
submitted a plan to the assembly calling for establishment of a 
new committee of five nations which would seek an end to re- 
current Arab-Israeli border clashes by obtaining a permanent 
peace settlement. 

Question of Hungary.—The news of Poland’s demonstration 
of defiance against Soviet domination during the week of Oct. 20- 
27 touched off a similar rebellion in Hungary. In a demand for 
the restoration to the premiership of Imre Nagy, a dedicated 
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Hungarian nationalist, and the withdrawal of Erno Gero, Soviet 
puppet ruler, thousands of persons rioted in the streets of Bu- 
dapest on October 23. Although the Communist party’s central 
committee proceeded to install Nagy as premier, Gero was re- 
tained as party chief and the Hungarians remained rebellious. 
On Oct. 24 about 10,000 Soviet troops, equipped with tanks, 
artillery and armoured cars, marched into Budapest “to liquidate 
the rebels.” The major.revolt was soon quelled, but several hun- 
dred students and workers, staging a peaceful demonstration 
in Budapest to demand Gero’s dismissal, were massacred by 
Soviet tank crews. This incident precipitated war throughout 
the Hungarian countryside. 

On Oct. 27 the United States, Britain and France requested 
the Security council to consider the Hungarian situation. By a 
vote of 9 to 1, with Yugoslavia abstaining, the question was 
placed on the council’s agenda on Oct. 28. The vote came after 
most of the council members had strongly denounced the use of 
Soviet troops in an attempt to put down the rebellion against 
the Hungarian communist government. The Soviet Union con- 
tended that the uprising was of domestic concern only and that 
therefore a western resolution on the matter would be vetoed. 

Soviet troops nevertheless remained in control of Budapest 
and Hungarian rebels refused to lay down their arms until all 
Soviet forces had evacuated the city. On Nov. 2 Premier Nagy 
cabled the secretary-general of the UN, asking that Hungary’s 
case be presented before the “forthcoming general assembly.” 
Nagy also asked Hammarskjéld to “call upon the great powers 
to recognize the neutrality of Hungary and ask the Security coun- 
cil to instruct the Soviet and Hungarian governments to start 
negotiations immediately.” 

The general assembly voted on Nov. 4 for a UN investigation 
in Hungary by representatives of the secretary-general. In a 
resolution introduced by the United States and approved by 50 
nations, the assembly deplored the use of force by the Soviet 
Union to crush the Hungarian revolt and asked the Soviet gov- 
ernment to withdraw its forces without delay. 

Racial Policies of the Union of South Africa——The question 
of the treatment of persons of Indian origin in the Union of 
South Africa had been before the general assembly since 1946. 
Little progress toward agreement between the governments of 
India, Pakistan and the Union of South Africa had been achieved, 
however, despite persistent council resolution on the matter. 
The Union government consistently maintained that the South 
African question was one of domestic jurisdiction and therefore 
outside the competence of the United Nations. 

When on Nov. 9, 1955. the assembly’s political committee 
adopted a resolution expressing concern at the Union of South 
Africa’s policies of apartheid and calling upon the UN Commis- 
sion on the Racial Situation in the Union to keep the matter un- 
der review, the Union government withdrew its delegation from 
the assembly. On Dec. 14 the assembly urged the parties to pur- 
sue negotiations with a view to attaining a settlement of the 
question. But in Sept. 1956 India and Pakistan, voicing regret 
that the South African government had not heeded the assembly's 
appeal, requested the general assembly to give renewed consid- 
eration to the problem at its 11th session. 

Economic and Social Co-operation.—Economic Develop- 
ment.—In accordance with a recommendation of the eighth as- 
sembly, the United Nations and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development elaborated machinery for 
channelling private capital into productive investments in under- 
developed countries. In April 1955 the bank submitted to its 
members the charter of the International Finance corporation to 
come into operation as soon as it had been ratified by 30 states 
and 75% of $100,000,000 capital had been subscribed. The 
charter went into effect on July 20, 1956, with a membership of 
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31 countries and capital subscriptions of $78,366,000. Closely 
affiliated with the International bank, the International Finance 
corporation was to make direct loans to private enterprise with- 
out government guarantees and would be allowed to make loans 
for other than fixed returns. 

Technical Assistance.—At the sixth United Nations Technical 
Assistance conference on Oct. 26, 1955, 61 states pledged amounts 
equivalent to $28,031,536 for the 1956 program. This sum was 
made possible because 23 countries increased their pledged 
amounts over the 1955 contributions and because two countries, 
Spain and Rumania, pledged for the first time. The U.S. prom- 
ised to contribute $15,500,000 for 1956, providing that the 
pledges of all other participating countries were equivalent to 
that amount. 

Refugees —Under the mandate of the UN high commissioner 
for refugees, the UN continued to have responsibilities for about 
350,000 unassimilated refugees outside of Korea and Palestine. 
A program designed to achieve a permanent solution to the prob- 
lem by the end of 1958 was approved by the ninth general as- 
sembly and was initiated in June 1955. The new program sought 
integration of refugees into permanent occupations and their 
resettlement. In 1955 governmental contributions to the UN 
Refugee fund were received in the amount of $2,653,697 while 
about $955,000 was contributed from nongovernmental sources. 

Trusteeship and Nonself-governing Territories.—Trustee- 
ship System—The promotion of political, economic, social and 
educational advancement of the inhabitants of the trust terri- 
tories, and their progressive development toward self-govern- 
ment or independence, again provided the principal matters of 
interest in the operation of the international trusteeship system 
during 1956. The scope of the system remained limited to 11 
territories—3 in east Africa (Ruanda-Urundi, Tanganyika and 
Somaliland), 4 in west Africa (British Cameroons and French 
Cameroun and British and French Togoland) and 4 in the Pacific 
(Pacific Islands, Western Samoa, New Guinea and Nauru). These 
territories contain more than 20,000,000 people. 

At the meetings of the Trusteeship council in 1956, attention 
was particularly brought to bear on an event unprecedented in 
the history of the trusteeship system—the plebiscite held in 
British Togoland to ascertain the wishes of the population as 
to their political future. The question of British Togoland’s 
future status was raised by the United Kingdom in 1954 when it 
asked the UN to consider what alternative arrangement should 
be made for the territory when the Gold Coast attained inde- 
pendence in 1957. For more than 35 years the trust territory 
had been administered by the U.K. as an integral part of the 
adjacent Gold Coast, a British nonself-governing territory. Upon 
the recommendation of the visiting mission to British Togoland 
in 1955, the general assembly at its tenth session asked Britain 
to organize and conduct a plebiscite in the area, under the super- 
vision of the UN, in order to determine the political wishes of 
the inhabitants. On May 9, 1956, the Togolanders went to the 
polls to decide whether they wished union of the territory with 
an independent Gold Coast or separation of the territory from 
the Gold Coast and its continuance under trusteeship pending 
the ultimate determination of its future. In a decision which it 
was believed would probably change the map of west Africa, 
93.365 voters favoured integration with the Gold Coast, while 
67,422 balloted in favour of continuing the existing trusteeship 
arrangements. Support of this decision was evinced at the Trus- 
teeship council’s 18th session. Termination of the trust agree- 
ment for British Togoland, however, required the final approval 
of the general assembly. 

At its tenth session the assembly also discussed the future 
of Togoland under French administration and endorsed the con- 
clusion of a visiting mission that the implementation of contem- 
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plated reforms by France would be helpful in enabling the 
political wishes of the inhabitants to be ascertained. It requested 
the Trusteeship council to undertake a special study of the matter 
and to report thereon at the assembly’s 11th session. 

Nonself-governing Territories——Under article 73e of the 
charter, the secretary-general in 1955 received information from 
seven administering members on 58 territories, as compared 
with 59 in 1954. The reduction was a consequence of the cessation 
of information by Denmark in respect of Greenland. The attain- 
ment of autonomy by two former nonself-governing territories 
in the western hemisphere—Surinam and the Netherlands An- 
tilles—was recognized by the general assembly on Dec. 15, 1955. 

On Nov. 8, 1955, the assembly called for a ten-year retrospec- 
tive report on the progress achieved in the nonself-governing 
territories to be prepared for review in 1959. Such a survey was 
intended to disclose to what extent the world’s 50,000,000 de- 
pendent peoples were now advancing toward the goals set in 
chapter xi of the charter. 

Specialized Agencies.—In addition to the work of the UN 
itself in the social and economic fields, a great deal of important 
work is done by the specialized agencies, international organiza- 
tions operating under their own constitutions for special purposes 
and brought into relationship with the UN by agreement. During 
1956 the following agencies were in actual operation. 

Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO ).—Headquarters in 
Rome, It.; Binay R. Sen, director-general; 72 members. 

International Labour Organization (I1LO).—Headquarters in 
Geneva, Switz.; David A. Morse, director-general; 76 members. 
(See separate article.) 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development.— 
Headquarters in Washington, D.C.; Eugene R. Black, president; 
59 members. (See separate article. ) 

International Monetary Fund.—Headquarters in Washington, 
D.C.; Per Jacobsson, managing director; 59 members. (See sepa- 
rate article. ) , 

International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO ).—Head- 
quarters in Montreal, Que.; Carl Ljungberg, secretary-general ; 
69 members. (See AVIATION, CIVIL.) 

International Telecommunication Union (ITU ).—Headquar- 
ters in Geneva, Switz.; Marco Andrada, secretary-general; 91 
members. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO ).—Headquarters in Paris, Fr.; Luther H. Evans, 
director-general; 76 members plus 4 associate members. 

Universal Postal Union (UPU).—Headquarters in Berne, 
Switz.; Fritz Hess, director of the international bureau; 96 mem- 
bers. 

World Health Organization (WHO ).—Headquarters in Ge- 
neva, Switz.; Marcolino C. Candau, director-general; 84 mem- 
bers plus 4 associate members. (See separate article.) 

World Meteorological Organization (WMO ).—Headquarters 
in Geneva, Switz.; D. A. Danes, secretary-general; 94 members. 
(See METEOROLOGY.) 

(See also Atomic ENERGY; CHINA; EDUCATION; INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW; MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS; NARCOTICS; REFUGEES; 
SuEzZ CANAL ConFLict; Trust TERRITORIES.) (L. M. Gu.) 
United States This federal republic in North America, 

* bounded north by Canada, south by Mex- 
ico, east by the Atlantic ocean and west by the Pacific ocean, has 
an area of 3,022,387 sq.mi., including 47,662 sq.mi. of inland 
water. Its population was 150,697,361 by the 1950 census and 
167,191,000 by the July 1, 1956, estimate. Territories and pos- 
sessions are shown in Table I and chief cities in Table II: 

(See also BirtH Statistics; CeNsus Data, U.S.; CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP; DeatH Statistics; INDIANS, AMERICAN; NE- 
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Table |,.—Territories and Possessions of the United States 


Territory or Area Population, 


r Territory or i 
Possession (sq.mi.) 1955 est. Hoe seth ye 
ISK ree 586,400 213,000 Hawaii . . BS 
Bonin Islands. . . . 40 177* Panama Canal eb aad 
Marshall, Caroline and LORD ta, hee eo 553 55,000 

Mariana Islands. 687 65,039* Puerto)Rico. . § .. 3)485 2 276,000 
Btmodart ccs: 76 22,500* Ryukyuls.. . . | 848 798,000 
Gio? lie ite: 206 36,000} Virgin Islands. . , 133 25,000 
*1956 est. Excludes military personnel. i 


In addition to these possessions there are ten islands in the Pacific ocean which have a 
total land area of approximately 20 sq.mi.: Baker, Howland, Jarvis, Johnston and Sand 
(pop., 1950 census, 46), Kingman Reef, Midway (pop. 416), Palmyra, and Wake (pop. 
349). There are also two condominiums administered by the U.S. and the U.K.: Canton 
Island (pop. 272) and Enderbury Island. 


Table Il.—Chief Cities of the United States 


(Population, 1950 census) 


City Population City Population 
Washington, D.C., cap. . . . 802,178 PIOUStON, TOK. 6s eye a: ante 596,163 
New York, N.Y. 2 6. 2 6 7,891,957 BUtfalostNey< Greer cb teins 580,132 
Chicago. sous © « 3,620,962 New Orleans,la. . .... 570,445 
Philadelphia, Po. . 2... . 2,071,605 Minneapolis, Minn... . . 521,718 
Los Angeles, Calif... ... 1,970,358 Cinemnnat. Orn Memes, ula, 5 503,998 
Detroit Mich. ts sve oe 1,849,568 seditie, Wash: (5 ).) 0 0S 8 467,591 
Baltimones Mdo) a cersehuore, « 949,708 Kansas City, Mo. J. «06.0.0 456,622 
Cleveland,O.. ..... 914,808 INGWOLKSINGS ote! cetera 438,776 
StL QUIS ANG:mis) eis: Ieiys. 856,796 Dallas; Texs-leviettive cents 434,462 
Boston; PAGss: 3. ss 5 te 801,444 Indianapolis, Ind. ..... 427,173 
San Francisco, Calif.~. . . . 7 F $ePRD DanversColay (05 a kik. (2 415,786 
Bitisburgh, Pa... le s,s: a» « 676,806 San Antonio, Tex. . ...- 408,442 
Milwaukee, Wis... . 2. 4 637,392 Memphis, Tenn. . . 2. 2. 6 396,000 


GROES [AMERICAN]; also articles on the separate states, terri- 
tories and possessions. ) 

President in 1956: Dwight D. Eisenhower (q.v.), whose cabi- 
net was composed as follows: 


Post Name State 

Secretary of state. . . . John Foster Dulles New York 
Secretary of the treasury . George M. Humphrey . Ohio 
Attorney general . Herbert Brownell, Jr. . New York 
Postmaster general . Arthur E. Summerfield Michigan 
Secretary of the interior Frederick A. Seaton Nebraska 
Secretary of agriculture Ezra Taft Benson . Utah 
Secretary of commerce . Sinclair Weeks . Massachusetts 
Secretary of labour . James P. Mitchell . New Jersey 
Secretary of defense . Charles Erwin Wilson . Michigan 
Secretary of health, 

education and welfare Marion B. Folsom . New York 


History.—The State of the Union.—At all levels of govern- 
ment, 1956 was an election year. That the rest of the world would 
show an interest in the U:S. election proceedings was inevitable, 
for at midyear it was reported that, with 6% of the world’s peo- 
ple, the United States was producing about 40% of the world’s 
goods and services, or almost twice that of the United Kingdom, 
France, west Germany and Italy combined. Purchasing 15% of 
the world’s imports, the nation accounted for 20% of its exports. 
There was no question that 1956 was a time when more citizens 
in all 48 states enjoyed more prosperity than ever before. Neither 
the national elections nor events abroad seemed to disturb the 
economy in any important respect. 

In his state of the union message in January, Pres. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower listed five objectives of the nation. These were: 
to discharge its world responsibility, improve its national secur- 
ity, maintain its fiscal integrity, foster an ever-expanding econ- 
omy and respond to its own human needs. There would continue 
to be reliance on collective security, even though armament re- 
duction “under effective inspection and control” was a national 
objective. The struggles of the nations of Asia to maintain their 
freedom would be aided. The European alliance would be in- 
creased in strength, he anticipated, and a fair solution of prob- 
lems in the middle east attained. The administration sought 
highway and flood disaster legislation, higher postal rates, a 
five-year program of federal aid to increase school construction, 
expansion of social security, some amendment of the Taft-Hart- 
ley labour law, some public housing for slum areas, statehood for 
Hawaii and progress toward that status for Alaska, and amend- 
ment of immigration laws. The reaction to the message was 

‘divided on party lines. 
. Congress Among the major laws passed by congress were 
16 intended to improve governmental organization, 16 designed 
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to strengthen the defense and security of the nation, 9 treating 
international affairs, 19 relating to the economy, 11 affecting 
veterans and servicemen, 15 on agricultural matters (in addition 
to a farm price support bill vetoed by the president), 19 on 
natural resources (3 of which were vetoed) and 24 relating to 
social security, health and welfare. 

Congress authorized many expenditures for national defense, 
including $1,400,000,000 for new naval construction and modi- 
fication of existing vessels and $295 ,000,000 for capital expendi- 
tures by the Atomic Energy commission. Expenditure of 
$33,500,000,000 for a 13-year program of highway construction 
was authorized, together with increased excise taxes to finance 
perhaps $14,800,000,000 in 16 years. A 41,000-mi. interstate 
highway system as a result would be 90% federally financed. “In 
God We Trust” was made the official national motto. The federal 
debt limit was raised from $275,000,000,000 to $2 78,000,000,000. 
An atomic-powered merchant ship was to be built. Several bills 
providing for greatly liberalized pensions for veterans failed of 
passage by the senate, but all military personnel were put under 
social security and a new government-financed private hospitali- 
zation program for their dependents was inaugurated. 

Social W elfare-—Congress amended the 21-year-old Social Se- 
curity act in August, increasing public assistance payments ($4 
per aged recipient), broadening the coverage of old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance (leaving physicians the only major group not 
covered), lowering the benefit eligibility age for certain women 
to 62, and creating a new program of disability insurance with 
its own trust fund. The O.A.S.I. program had 32,000,000 perma- 
nently insured workers in 1956 (1950: 14,900,000). Beneficiaries 
numbered 8,400,000, an increase of nearly 2,000,000 in two years. 
Public assistance, meanwhile, had almost stabilized; the number 
of old-age assistance recipients, 2,580,000 in June 1954, was 
2,520,000 two years later. Expenditures by the larger social 
welfare programs financed by government, federal, state and 
county, in the nation in 1954-55 were, in order, social insurance 
programs $12,600,000,000, public assistance $2,900,000,000, 
health and medical services $4,000,000,000 and other programs 
$1,100,000,000. (See also SocIAL SECURITY.) 

Foreign Affairs—Reporting to congress on the Mutual Se- 
curity program, the president stated that it had “further ad- 
vanced the security, the economic progress. and the well-being of 
the United States and our partners in the free world.” Since 1950 
U.S. military aid in equipment and supplies had come to $14,200,- 
000,000. (See also ForEIcN AiD Procrams, U.S.) 

The ebb and flow of events in 1956 left relations between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. fundamentally little changed. 
While Soviet emphasis on economic and trade rivalry had at- 
tracted official notice late in 1955, events a year later showed 
that there had been a change in tactics but not in strategy. The 
sharp contrast between the basic approaches of the United States 
and the Soviet Union toward small powers had been made clear 
by events in Hungary and the middle east. 

The position of the government toward the United Nations 
continued to be one of maximum participation in debate, in ac- 
tivities and in financing. By 1956 the balance on the initial U.S. 
loan to the UN stood at $58,000,000. The nation provided a third 
of governmental contributions to the central UN budget. Of 
$141,200,000 pledged the UN Korean Reconstruction agency 
from its origin to June 30, 1956, the U.S. had supplied $92.900,- 
000, or 66%. In 1956 the nation provided 56% of UN Children’s 
fund receipts and 38% of those of the Refugee fund. Additional 
sums were given the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural organization, the World Health organization and other 
UN groups. In all this, the attitude of the government was that 
“in practice, the United Nations had acquired major significance 
as an agency for influencing world opinion and for openly com- 
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BODY OF ALBEN WILLIAM BARKLEY, senator from Kentucky and former 
vice-president, lying in state, guarded by cadets from Virginia Military institute, 
at Lexington, Va. Barkley died April 30, 1956 


bating the political warfare and propaganda of world com- 
munism ... [and it has] proved to be a significant center for 
diplomatic negotiation.” Not all U.S. citizens saw the UN in this 
light, however, and some were calling for the exodus of the U.S. 
from the UN and the UN from the U.S., while others wanted the 
U.S.S.R. and its puppet states expelled. Nevertheless, the ad- 
ministration made full use of the Security council and general 
assembly as a forum during the Suez canal crisis, while the ordi- 
nary citizen seemed relieved that U.S. troops would not be in- 
cluded in the UN police force. (See also UNITED NATIONS.) 

U.S. policy in 1956 was to maintain if possible what Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles called “friendly impartiality toward 
both the Israelis and the Arabs.”’ The administration did not arm 
the former, not through enmity but because, as the president put 
it, the 1,700,000 Israeli could never absorb arms in such quantity 
as the 40,000,000 Arabs. An announced intention to begin the 
financing of a high dam at Aswan in Egypt was abruptly with- 
drawn later. Some thought this made the U.S. partly responsible 
for the later troubles of the western powers. 

In January-February British Prime Minister Sir Anthony 
Eden visited Washington, D.C., and signed a “declaration of 
Washington” after three days of talks. The document noted that 
in Europe ten formerly independent nations were being ‘“‘com- 
pelled, against their will, to work for the glorification of the 
Soviet Communist state.” But “we reject any thought that the 
cleavage we have described should be resolved by force. We shall 
never initiate violence.” An accompanying statement indicated 
that an Israeli-Arab settlement was vital. Eden told the congress 
that unity of purpose ought to be declared whenever possible 
in areas of acute danger. In the Israeli-Arab situation, ““we have 
done well to make clear that we are to discuss together what 
action we should take.” On Feb. 6 he told the Canadian parlia- 
ment that never before had there been so full a measure of 
agreement between his country and the U.S. White House Press 
Secretary James C. Hagerty released in April with the “full 
approval” of the president a statement that the nation would ob- 
serve its UN charter commitments “within constitutional means” 
to oppose any aggression in the middle east. The U.S. was deter- 
mined “‘to support and assist any nation which might be subjected 
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to such aggression.” Earlier, the president had said that U.S. 
troops would not be sent into “anything that can be interpreted 
as war” until congress should direct such a step. These were all 
policy statements for the thoughtful citizen to ponder later in 
the year. 

Events in the middle east and in Hungary in the autumn were 
viewed with great alarm. Few voices were raised in support of 
the British and French military action and none in favour of the 
Soviet. Frustration felt as the Hungarian revolution was crushed 
was only partially alleviated by prompt aid for the Hungarians 
who fled. Extension of economic aid to Great Britain and Europe 
to offset the loss of oil that resulted from blocking of the Suez 
canal was a near certainty, even though neither the people nor 
their leaders showed any sign of approving Anglo-French con- 
duct. Neither Israel nor Egypt could be said to have gained 
many American friends by their actions in 1956, while the British 
lost much ground. Still, leaders of thought and persons in high 
office recognized that the true interests of the nation rested with 
the western powers; immoderate criticism was receding at year’s 
end. 

The Election—The winter months of 1955-56 were spent in 
speculation about a second term for President Eisenhower. Urged 
to run by Republican leaders, he was attacked as a “‘part-time”’ 
president by opponents because of his coronary thrombosis of 
Sept. 24, 1955. All speculation ended Feb. 29 when he announced 
an affirmative decision. As a “recovered heart patient,” he said, 
doctors felt that he could “continue to carry the burdens of the 
presidency,” although a regime of ordered work activity would 
have to be mixed with regular amounts of exercise, recreation 
and rest. Interest in the future of Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon 
thereupon became intense. A controversial figure because of his 
unusually vigorous but effective campaigning in 1952 and 1954, 
Nixon had been energetic in office, visiting many countries, mak- 
ing policy speeches and participating fully in cabinet and National 
Security council meetings. He announced his candidacy April 26, 
and the president said that he was delighted. 

Passing a physical examination May 12, the president was sud- 
denly stricken in June with ileitis. After a 113-minute operation 
on June 9g, full details were given unusually complete reporting 
in the press. Convalescence was normal, but the fact of two such 
dangerous illnesses in nine months and the vigorous Democratic 
attacks on Nixon guaranteed that the health of the president 
would be a campaign issue. 

Meanwhile, Adlai E. Stevenson and Sen. Estes Kefauver were 
engaged in a struggle in Democratic state primaries. Victory by 
the latter in Minnesota made it lovk bad for the 1952 standard 
bearer. Both candidates wooed party leaders and voters aggres- 
sively and offered alternative solutions to national problems, but 
increasingly bitter personal references marred their campaign- 
ing. Stevenson finally accused his opponent of a policy of 
“destroy 1f you can’t win” and of “wanting to win too much.” 
Stevenson finally won in three major state primaries. 

At the Democratic convention in Chicago, IIl., however, former 
Pres. Harry S. Truman, proclaiming himself no elder statesman, 
since ‘“‘a statesman is just a dead politician, and I’m a very lively 
politician,” announced himself for Gov. Averell Harriman of 
New York. Stevenson could not carry more than niie states, he 
said. Nevertheless, Stevenson handily won the nomination. In 
a dramatic announcement the victor told the delegates that the 
“free processes” of the convention should decide on his running 
mate, and they chose Kefauver over Sen. John F. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts. 

The Democratic platform contained a compromise plank on 
civil rights. The national government, it promised, would be re- 
turned “‘to its rightful owners, the people of the United States.” 
In general, the administration had “confused timidity with cour- 
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age and blindness with enlightenment.” Paucity of ideas, im- 
paired unity of the free world and “resentment rising against U.S, 
leadership everywhere” were the platform’s attempted indict- 
ment against the incumbent leadership. Yet the party was not 
fundamentally opposed to many major U.S. policies. It favoured 
participation in the North Atlantic Treaty organization, opposed 
admission of Red China into the UN, desired continuation, after 
“realistic reappraisal,” of the foreign aid program and was con- 
cerned over the plight of nations dominated by the Soviet Union 
even though not in favour of liberation by force. The platform 
agreed with earlier Stevenson-Kefauver pleas for supplying or 
selling arms to Israel. The Taft-Hartley law should be repealed 
and much new social security legislation enacted. 

Meeting in San Francisco, Calif., the Republicans heard an 
inspirational address from former Pres. Herbert C. Hoover and 
quickly renominated the ticket of 1952, audible opposition to 
Nixon proving nonexistent. In his acceptance speech, Eisenhower 
warned that taking ‘‘the centralization short-cut every time some- 
thing is to be done” would result in “a swollen, bureaucratic, 
monster Government in Washington, in whose shadow our state 
and local governments will ultimately wither and die.” Both 
nominees admitted that there were still injustices in the land, 


Table Ill—Maojor Legislation Passed by U.S. Congress in 1956 


Act 


Tax Rate Extension Act of 1956 
(Extended to April 1, 1957, corporate income tax and excise tax rates due to expire March 31, 1956) 


Colorado River Storage Projects 
(Authorized expenditure of $760,000,000 for the construction of a series of dams and related facil- 
ities in the upper Colorado river basin) . Ree Vales : 4 


Piatt ee 


Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 
(Restricted acquisition by bank holding companies of stock in other banks and control over their 
STSONSIGTS) Gacact OAR die RIG ugh Ch tra Bette gn) cle ie ar ie ar icra a ter ae 


Agricultural Act of 1956 
(Provided for acreage reserve and conservation reserve [soil bank] programs with voluntary and 
MLA IC CHICIDGHOR ID YLtOrinersh! sot selene Geis ts. 6 banc. Gi cel a ole iethtie tie oils 2 ks. s te 


Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 
{Authorized construction with federal aid of roads and highways to cost $33,480,000,000 and to be 
Mnancediu pam by Nighway User taxes}® . SS. StS se eee ei een 


Defense Production Act—Extension 
(Extended until June 30, 1958, the authority of the president to allocate and fix priorities of critical 
and strategic materials and grant defense loans and subsidies under the Defense Production Act 


of 1950) . . 


Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1957 
(Appropriated $34,650,000,000 for U.S. armed forces in period July 1, 1956-June 30,1957) . .« 


Public Debt Limit—Increase 
(Authorized extension for one year through June 30,1957,of a temporary increase of $3,000,000,000 
ifieipUblicidebtitietl>. fails) iim fies S: (ells Des Site cfs) is Rie Me Te) SPSS elle) ea ey aie 


Mutual Security Act of 1956 
(Authorized appropriation of $4,027,500,000 for U.S. economic, military and technical aid to foreign 
countries in period July 1, 1956—June 30,1957). 2 6 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Narcotic Control Act of 1956 
(Stiffened penalties for the illegal possession and sale of narcotics and permitted death penalty upon 
jury recommendation for sale to minors). +e 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee 


Transportation Tax Exemption . 
(Exempted from U.S. transportation tax, with some exceptions, travel from the U.S. to points in neigh- 
bouring countries and to the Caribbean and Central America) « «2 + + ee ee ee eee 


Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956 at: 
(Adjusted rates of compensation for heads of departments and other federal officials). . . . « « 


Budgeting and Accounting Reforms : 
(Provided for improvement of federal budgeting and accounting methods and procedures as recom- 
mended by the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government). . . - 


Social Security Amendments of 1956 ; 
' (Permitted women to receive benefits at age 62; provided for benefits to totally disabled persons 
over the age of 50; extended coverage to additional self-employed persons) . A ogee ua 10 


Customs Simplification Act of 1956 spate ; 
(Provided a single basis for valuation of imports in determination of customs duties and repeoled 
obsolete requirements in customs procedures) AR gC Fp eR 
Kidnapping—F.B.1. Jurisdiction ion ; ee 
thorized F.B.I. to initiate investigation of any kidnapping in which the victim had not been released 
within 24 hours instead of seven days as provided under prior law) . - + + + yi, iss eo 


Federal Flood Insurance Act of 1956 
(Provided for a federal flood insurance Program) lmrciwenremjceter tls Mofies ! eh /o' celle (es. ¢ Seite, “e 
Housing Act of 1956 ; e 
Nkaralized rules for the guarantee of mortgages and other means of home financing; authorized 
35,000 public housing units a year for two SCID) 0 omcuiciee Gatch © Ces ie as 
Automobile Dealers Act : 
(Gave automobile dealers a new cause of action against manufacturers who terminate dealer fran- 
» chises without good faith),. - +++ +s esse errs a8 5 SET s:csrtust erate 


House vote 
3466-4 
Yeas: D. 198, R. 168 
Nays: D. 1, R.3 
(March 13) 


Passed by voice vote 
(March 28) 


Passed by voice vote 
(April 26) 


305-59 
Yeas: D. 173, R. 132 
Nays: D. 12, R. 47 
{May 23) 


Passed by voice vote 
(June 26) 


200-197 
Yeas: D. 135, R. 65 
Nays: D. 76, R. 121 

(June 28) 


79-57 
Ayes: 79 
Nays: 57 
(June 29) 


Passed by voice vote 
(June 21) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 9) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 9) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 21) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 26) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 23) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 26) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 21) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 23) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 27) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 27) 


146-45 

Ayes: 146 
Nays: 45 
(July 23) 


Senate vote 


Passed by voice vote 
(March 26) 


Passed by voice vote 
(March 28) 


Passed by voice vote 
(April 25) 


Passed by voice vote 
(May 22) 


89-1 
Yeas: D. 47, R. 42 
Noys: D. 1, R. 0 
(June 26) 


Passed by voice vote 
(June 27) 


Passed by voice vote 
(June 29) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 3) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 9) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 9) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 17) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 26) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 25) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 27) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 25) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 27) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 27) 
Passed by voice vote 


(July 27) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 25) 
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Nixon stating, “we believe in human welfare but not the welfare 
state”; still, “pockets of poverty” would have to be rooted out. 

In the ensuing campaign, television was relied on by both par- 
ties, so that all four candidates campaigned in people’s living 
rooms as never before and a new “homey” touch became the 
thing toward which to strive. Both Democratic candidates and 
Nixon stumped the country. Stevenson led the attack on the ad- 
ministration and called‘for “a New America,” but he found him- 
self engaged often in front-page debate with the vice-president. 
The issue of communism in government, so prominent in 1952, 
was insignificant in 1956, Stevenson outlined a major federal pro- 
gram on behalf of the country’s aging citizens. He criticized the 
draft as fast becoming an obsolete way of maintaining the armed 
forces, but encountered quick opposition from both his opponents 
and little support elsewhere. Urging an end to H-bomb testing 
while contending that such tests could not really be kept secret 
from the world’s scientists, he found the president unyielding 
and former President Truman had “no comment.” On Oct. 17 
Soviet Premier N. A. Bulganin wrote the president, “we fully 
share the opinion recently expressed by certain prominent figures 
in the United States concerning the necessity and the possibility 
of concluding an agreement on the matter of prohibiting atomic 


Date of enactment 
Signed March 29 


Signed April 11 


Signed May 9 


Signed May 28 


Signed June 29 


Signed June 29 


Signed July 2 


Signed July 9 


Signed July 18 


Signed July 18 


Signed July 25 


Signed July 31 


Signed Aug. 1 


Signed Aug. 1 


Signed Aug. 2 


Signed Aug. 6 


Signed Aug. 7 


Signed Aug. 7 


Signed Aug. 8 


(i. W. Mw.) 
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PRESS CONFERENCE held at the Pentagon, Washington, D.C., in May 1956 by 
Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson (centre) and the leaders of the U.S. 
military services as the nation became concerned over reports of quarrels among 
military leaders. Shown in the photograph (from left to right): Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining, air force chief of staff; Donald A. Quarles, air force secretary; Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, army chief of staff; Charles C. Finucane, undersecretary of 
the army; Wilson; Adm. Arthur W. Radford, chairman of the joint chiefs of 
staff; Charles S. Thomas, navy secretary; Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, chief of naval 
operations; and Gen. Randolph McC. Pate, marine corps commandant 


weapon tests... .” The statement embarrassed the Democrats, 
and Eisenhower bluntly termed it an interference by a foreign 
nation in U.S. internal affairs. 

It was reported that 62% of 1,760 newspapers supported Eisen- 
hower editorially, while 15% backed Stevenson. 

Much campaign oratory was devoted to such issues as inflation, 
price supports for farm crops, the soil bank program, the influ- 
ence of big business on government, federal aid to education, 
assignment of credit for the Social Security act amendments and 
for ending the war in Korea, and other issues real or contrived. 
To the Republicans, the cost of living had been ‘remarkably 
stabilized”; to the Democrats, it was at “the highest point in 
history.” 

Despite partisanship in the campaign, on vital matters the 
parties stood together. Both stood for peace, for a strong and 
secure nation, for considerable reliance on the UN, for continu- 
ing close and friendly relations with Great Britain, France, Japan 
and peoples to the south, and for measures calculated to diminish 
Soviet influence. 

The repudiation of the two Democratic candidates at the polls 
was overwhelming. They won only seven states with 73 electoral 
votes, and the final vote stood at 35,584,135 to 26,036,080. 
After several days of indecision, the senate stabilized at 49 Demo- 
crats and 47 Republicans, and the house of representatives 
seemed likely to have 234 Democrats to 201 Republicans. Demo- 
crats won half of 30 governorships, gaining five formerly Repub- 
lican seats, while the Republicans gained in three. Only once 
before in American history (1848) had the presidential office 
been won by a party that did not achieve a majority in either 
house of congress. (See also ELECTIONS, U.S.; PoLiTIcaL Parties, 
UWeS:) 

The postelection statements and conduct of victorious and de- 
feated candidates for offices throughout the land particularly 
heartened Americans at a time when it was so clear that in many 
lands popular will was not to be accepted as final. After his 
second defeat for the presidency, Stevenson, still much admired 
by many, wryly termed himself “the foremost authority on un- 
successful presidential campaigns” and said he would not run 
again. He said he had tried “to set forth a philosophy, a faith 
and even suggest a program for modern liberalism. I think that 
I have done that ... and... I have no doubt at all that many 
of the views and ideas I have tried to express will ultimately 
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prevail.” The augmented stature of Nixon was evident when he 
made a major foreign policy address in December. 

Economic Developments.—Annual personal income in the na- 
tion continued to increase during 1956. From $78,600,000,000 in 
1940, it had grown to $306,000,000,600 in 1955 and $324,200.- 
000,000 in fiscal 1955-56. The consumer price index for all items 
rose from 114.8 to 116.2 in the two years following June 1954. 
Money became hard to borrow during the year, as the federal re- 
serve board sought to control inflation by repeatedly increasing 
the discount rate. Financing of homes became difficult, and the 
Federal Housing administration’s interest rate was raised 0.5%. 
Interest paid investors by many banks and savings and loan in- 
stitutions also increased. 

The federal government collected $75,100,000,000 in taxes in 
1955-56, an increase of 13% in a year. Corporate taxes were 
$21,300,000,000 of this, and individual payments were $42,600,- 
000,000. To the federal tax burden were added the taxes of states, 
counties, schvol districts and other jurisdictions. If services by 
government were greater than ever before, so was the annual cost 
to the taxpayer. 

A steel strike and a longshoremen’s strike made news in 1956. 
The ratio of private to public building construction seemed 
stabilized at about two to one. Average wages went up somewhat, 
although irregularly among occupations. The peculiarities of the 
stock market worried amateur investors and puzzled others, but 
the former were comforted by their outright ownership of shares 
in most cases, and professionals were convinced that annual in- 
flation would make the long trend upward. (See also BupcErT, 
NATIONAL; BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY; DeEBT, NA- 
TIONAL; Housinc; INCOME AND Propuct, U.S.; Prices; Taxa- 
TION; WAGES AND Howurs.) (ViIDatBs) 

Foreign Credits of the U.S. Government.—U.S. government 
foreign credit programs are more important than they appear to 
be from the figures on net foreign lending in recent years. The 
volume of offsetting new outflows and principal repayments has 
continued to approximate $500,000,000 annually, but with sig- 
nificant shifts in the geographical distribution of the new money 
made available. New disbursements of $472,000,000 in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1956, were an important component of the 
assistance given by the United States in the development of pro- 
ductive economies in underdeveloped countries. These credit 
disbursements represented more than one-fifth of the gross non- 
military grant and credit transfers under U.S. government for- 
eign assistance programs in the fiscal year. Recent congressional 
actions clearly indicated the increased use of repayable assist- 
ance—particularly when for productive development—wherever 
possible. 

Annual disbursement increased 6% in fiscal 1956. Although 
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Table I1V.—Foreign Credits of the U.S. Government—by Collecting Agency and by Country, June 30, 1956 


Unutilized 
Total Outstanding commitments 
Total . 2... « . $12,710,946,000* $11,755,110,000  $955,836,000* 
By collecting agency: 
Commerce department 
(Merchant ships). . 55,055,000 55,055,000 
Defense department 
(Surplus property) . . 20,000,000 20,000,000 


Export-Import bank: 
For own account (in- 
cluding agent-bank 


loans) 3,388,347,000 2,648,266,000 740,081,000 
For mutual security pro- 

gram. . 2,052,096,000 1,868,118,000 183,978,000 
Prior grants converted 

into credits . 1,000,000,000 1,000,000,000 
Under Agricultural 

Trade Development 

and Assistance act . 105,490,000 84,615,000 20,875,000 
For Office of Defense 

Mobilization ’ 38,597,000 30,319,000 8,278,000 
Loans of the Reconstruc- 

tion Finance Corpo- 

KONOn. ... 33,196,000 33,196,000 

General Services Admin- 
istration: 

Strategic materials. 76,232,000 73,607,000 2,625,000 
Surplus property 8,263,000 8,263,000 

International Cooperation 
administration (strate- 
gic materials). . 28,751,000 28,751,000 

State department (United 
Nations <apakt il 
loan) . . = 58,000,000 58,000,000 

Treasury department: 

British loan . 3,519,272,000 3,519,272,000 
Prior grants converted 

into credits . 1,136,953,000 1,136,953,000 
Surplus property 893,572,000 893,572,000 
Lend-lease current 

credits and silver 273,617,000 273,617,000 
Philippine funding . . 23,498,000 23,498,000 
Institute of Inter-Amer- 

ican Affairs . . . 7,000 7,000 

By country: 

American republics 1,345,244,000 908,396,000 436,848,000 
Argentina es 136,143,000 76,143,000 60,000,000 
Bolivia 0.220 Sez 35,745,000 34,678,000 1,067,000 
Breaeiinn aah ee <tc 565,942,000 460,321,000 105,621,000 
CHa h = lose ints eeu 73,484,000 65,258,000 8,226,000 
Colombigis ise chiens 25,635,000 24,126,000 1,509,000 
Casto pRied os aust ne 19,415,000 10,025,000 9,390,000 
Cuba 22,052,000 12,000,000 10,052,000 
Ecuador . . 32,061,000 25,694,000 6,367,000 
El/Salvador- 5. 5. 98,000 98,000 
Guatemala .... 2,619,000 571,000 2,048,000 
are) ae Oe oe eee eer a 30,646,000 26,170,000 4,476,000 
HONGUNGS:. c.f ceca. | 66,000 66,000 
PROKICO ew oe oa 204,952,000 119,368,000 85,584,000 
Nicaragua ..... 660,000 420,000 240,000 
Panama 525. Shore 1,036,000 1,006,000 30,000 
Poragueys 2's, /.) < 8,057,000 515,000 7,542,000 
Peru. ae 149,446,000 26,202,000 123,244,000 
UrvguGyY: sac. (iver 4) 11,430,000 8,757,000 2,673,000 
Venezuela... 12,106,000 7,953,000 4,153,000 
Unspecified. . . . . 13,650,000 9,188,000 4,462,000 

Afghanistan . 45,934, “000 29, 834, 000 16,100,000 


*Does not include $1, 611 ,653,000 authorized by legislation but not committed by the Export-Import bank as of June 30, 


Unutilized 
Total Outstanding commitments 
Australia. . . os « 2) -$ 17,424,000 $ 17,424,000 
Austria . 5 11,831,000 7,296,000 $ 4,535,000 
Belgium- Luxembourg . A 143,933,000 143,933,000 
Belgium : 140,960,000 140,960,000 
Luxembourg 2,973,000 2,973,000 
Burma . 5 1,925,000 1,925,000 
Candda) "ee etree 3,324,000 699,000 2,625,000 
China-Formosa 173,743,000 171,585,000 2,158,000 
Czechoslovakia 4,870,000 4,870,000 
Denmark . 48,874,000 48,870,000 4,000 
Egypt . < 7,740,000 7,740,000 
Ethiopia—Eritrea , 27,979,000 3,979,000 24,000,000 
Finland. . 95,810,000 95,810,000 
France and possessions , 1,741,420,000 1,741,420,000 
France 1,737,130,000 1,737,130,000 
Algeria 544,000 544,000 
French Equatorial 
ARTICG wa enn ese 3,747,000 3,747,000 
Germony 1,184,625,000 1,174,591,000 10,034,000 
Greece macy 101,578,000 91,745,000 9,833,000 
Hungary. ...... 11,949,000 11,949,000 
Icetond’ a 8 a anes 5,550,000 5,550,000 
India 439,763,000 379,283,000 60,480,000 
Indonesia 167,454,000 140,486,000 26,968,000 
Weanstee, ahs wee ee we 120,287,000 66,596,000 53,691,000 
MAG cult ae vee 628 210,000 210,000 
Ireland curistere oc 127,879,000 127,879,000 
Israell®io ss ec es 168,946,000 152,585,000 16,361,000 
aly airy civon Me ass 285,329,000 259,615,000 25,714,000 
apni en or ee cel 153,178,000 118,157,000 35,021,000 
Korea's ttyrc ste sve 20,950,000 20,950,000 
Liberia. A 40,626,000 23,076,000 17,550,000 
WNONOCCONS acne aise 5,593,000 5,584,000 9,000 
Netherlands - 272,894,000 272,894,000 
New Zealand . 19,036,000 15,968,000 3,068,000 
Nofways ag. aot. & 92,586,000 92,586,000 
Pakistan . 61,000,000 22,743,000 38,257,000 
Philippines . 159,785,000 78,228,000 81,557,000 
Poland. se 61,395,000 61,395,000 
Portugal and possession . 51,856,000 51,756,000 100,000 
Portugal . Fa 51,756,000 51,756,000 
Angola 100,000 100,000 
Rhodesia . “ 56,648,000 49,670,000 6,97 8,000 
Saudi Arabia . 21,243,000 21,243,000 
Spain . 104,569,000 87,302,000 17,267,000 
Sweden 20,061,000 20,035,000 26, 
Syria. 50,000 50,000 
Thailand . 12,089,000 1,261,000 10,828,000 
Turkey 141,589,000 114 ‘798, 000 26,791,000 
Union Y of South Africa . 139,102,000 118, 021,000 21,081,000 
USSR ee 222,493,000 222,493,000 
United Kingdom and de- 
pendencies . i 4,537,565,000 4,537,565,000 
United Kingdom . 4,520,007,000 4,520, 007, 000 
British East Africa 2,312,000 2,312,000 
British Guiana . 128,000 128,000 
Jamaica . 15,081,000 15,081,000 
Nigeria awn ge 37,000 37,000 
Vietnamygc.ce te of aoe 25,000,000 25,000,000 
Yegoslayia.27 7. s 4.‘ 50,011,000 50,011,000 
International organiza- 
tions: 
Evropean Coal and 
Steel Community . 100,000,000 100,000,000 
United Nations 58, 000, 000 58,000,000 


1956, nor indeterminate amounts authorized by 


legislation but not committed for mutual security program loans and loans under the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance act. 


Source: Office of Business Economics, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Export-Import bank loan disbursements were off $76,000,000, 
utilization of mutual security program loans increased $28,000,- 
000, and $85,000,000 was disbursed abroad for multilateral trade 
and economic development from foreign currencies obtained 
through the sale of farm products under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance act. 
Principal collections in fiscal year 1956 exceeded $511,000,000, 
an increase of 11% over the preceding 12-month period. Sig- 
- nificant factors in this rise were the increased returns of lend- 
lease silver borrowed during and immediately after World War 
II and scheduled for return in 1957, and the accelerated repay- 
ment by France in Dec. 1955 of $26,000,000 on the balance of 
~ merchant ship sales credits extended in the early postwar period. 
The rise in principal collections decreased the outstanding long- 
term indebtedness of foreign governments and other foreign 
entities to the U.S. government—excluding World War I debts— 
to $11,755,000,000 at the end of June 1956. Approximately $75,- 
000,000 of this outstanding principal indebtedness had been due 
and unpaid for 90 days or more. Repayment of the rest of the 
indebtedness was scheduled throughout the remainder of the 20th 
century. 
On the outstanding credits, the U.S. government collected 
$27 1,000,000 in interest in fiscal year 1956, approximately 2.3% 
on the average amount outstanding. Although interest rates on 


new loans extended exceeded 3%, average interest collections 
were off in the year because many of the new mutual security 
loans did not require interest payments for an initial period of 
up to four years. Also, the decline in indebtedness to the Export- 
Import bank reflected repayment of loans generally earning 
higher than average rates. Accelerated principal repayments, such 
as that made by France, were on outstanding credits with interest 
rates above average. 

More than half the fiscal year 1956 repayments were made by 
European countries, with major repayments from France ($92,- 
000,000) and the United Kingdom ($72,000,000). Significant dis- 
bursements in Europe included $32,000,000 to Spain, $25,000,000 
to Turkey and $23,000,000 to Greece, all economically under- 
developed countries. 

Large repayments were also made by Brazil ($72,000,000) and 
Japan ($60,000,000). During the year these two countries were 
the principal recipients of new disbursements, which aggregated 
$39,000,000 and $117,000,000, respectively. The utilizations and 
repayments by Japan each continued to include about $60,000,- 
ooo in activity on relatively short-term credits extended by the 
Export-Import bank (and disbursed by the bank and its commer- 
cial agent banks) for the purchase of U.S. cotton. 

The geographical shift in new disbursements toward increas- 
ing economic development was evident during the fiscal year 
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“TOKYO ROSE,” Mrs. Iva D’Aquino, being interviewed after release from the 
federal women’s reformatory, Alderson, W.Va., Jan. 28, 1956. She had served 
a six-year term for treasonable acts during World War II when she broadcast 
propaganda from Japan urging U.S. troops in the Pacific area to surrender to 
the Japanese 


in the new disbursements to Israel ($27,000,000), Vietnam ($25,- 
000,000), India ($22,000,000) and Formosa (China) ($18,000,- 
000). 

In fiscal year 1956, new foreign loan commitments by the U.S. 
government aggregated $631,000,000, one-eighth less than in the 
previous 12-month period. Expirations and cancellations of un- 
utilized commitments totalled $52,000,000 in the year. Note- 
worthy annual increases in unutilized commitments resulted from 
such widespread new commitments for industrial or econoinic 
development as $77,000,000 to the Philippines, $56,000,000 to 
Mexico and $24,000,000 to Ethiopia. 

(See ForEIGN Arp Procrams, U.S.) (Ee Sake) 


Education.—See the articles EDUCATION; UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

Defense.—For information about the armed forces of the United States 
in 1956, see ARMIES OF THE WORLD, AVIATION, MILiITary; Coast Guarp, 
U.S.; Marine Corps, U.S.; NATIONAL Guarp; NAVIES OF THE WORLD; 
SELECTIVE SERVICE, U.S. 

Finance and Banking.—Statistics pertaining to the United States will be 
found in such articles as BANKING; BUDGET, NATIONAL; BUSINESS RE- 
VIEW; CONSUMER CREDIT; DEBT, NATIONAL; Export-Import BANK OF 
WASHINGTON; FEDERAL Deposit INSURANCE CORPORATION; FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SysTEM; FOREIGN INVESTMENTS; INCOME AND Propucr, USS.; 
SAVINGS AND Loan AssocIATIONS; Stocks AND Bonps; TAXATION; 
WEALTH AND INCOME, DISTRIBUTION OF; WAGES AND Hours. 

Foreign Trade.—See the articles BusINESS REVIEW; EXCHANGE CONTROL 
AND EXCHANGE Rates; Export-Import BANK OF WASHINGTON; FOREIGN 
INVESTMENTS; INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DeE- 
VELOPMENT; INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND; INTERNATIONAL TRADE; 
TARIFFS. 

Communications.—For statistics, see the articles AVIATION, CiviL; Ca- 
NALS AND INLAND WATERWAYS; MERCHANT MARINE; Motor TRANSPOR- 
TATION; Post OFFICE; RADIO AND TELEVISION; RAILROADS; ROADS AND 
HIGHWAYS; SHIPBUILDING; TELEGRAPHY; TELEPHONE; URBAN TRANS- 
PORTATION, U.S. 

Agriculture.—Statistical material pertaining to this subject may be found 
under AGRICULTURE; also in separate articles on the principal crops and 
agricultural products. 

Mineral Production.—See separate articles on the principal minerals; also 
MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. (X.) 


BiBLI0oGRAPHY.—Domestic Politics and Current Affairs: Chester Bowles, 
American Politics in a Revolutionary World (Cambridge, Mass., 1956); 
Arnold Brophy, Air Force (New York, 1956); David Lewis Cohn, Fabulous 
Democrats: A History of the Democratic Party (New York, 1956); L. M. 
Goodrich, Korea: A Study of U.S. Policy in the United Nations (New 
York, 1956); Stanley Kelley, Jr., Professional Public Relations and Politi- 
cal Power (Baltimore, 1956); Russell A. Kirk, Beyond the Dreams of 
Avarice (Chicago, 1956); Arthur Kornhauser and others, When Labor 
Votes: A Study of Auto Workers (New York, 1956); Arthur Larson, A 
Republican Looks at His Party (New York, 1956): Samuel Lubell, Revolt 
of the Moderates (New York, 1956); James Morris, As J Saw the U.S.A. 
(New York, 1956); Merlo John Pusey, Eisenhower the President (New 
York, London, 1956); Richard H. Rovere, Affairs of State: The Eisenhower 
Years (New York, 1956); Adlai E. Stevenson, What I Think (New York, 
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London, 1956); Robert Penn Warren, Segregation: The Inner Conflict in 
the South (New York, 1956). 

Foreign Policy: Lawrence H. Battistini, The United States and Asia 
(New York, 1956); Chester Bowles, New Dimensions of Peace (New York, 
1955); Grayson Kirk and others, The Changing Environment of Inter- 
national Relations: Brookings Lectures, 1956 (Washington, 1956), U.S. 
Foreign Policy, 1945-1955; Norman A. Graebner, The New Tsolationism 
(New York, 1956); William W. Kaufmann (ed.), Military Policy and 
National Security (Princeton, Oxford, 1956); George F. Kennan, Sovict- 
American Relations, 1917-1920, Vol. i, Russia Leaves the War (Princeton, 
1956); Jay Pierrepont Moffat, Moffat Papers, ed. by N. H. Hooker (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1956); Thomas B. Morgan, Friends and Fellow Students 
(U.S.-India relations) (New York, 1956); Henry L. Roberts, Russia and 
America: Dangers and Prospects (New York, 1956); Eustace Seligman, 
What the United States Can Do About India (New York, 1956); John L. 
Snell (ed.), Meaning of Yalta: Big Three Diplomacy and the New Balance 
of Power (Baton Rouge, 1956). f 

Economic Conditions: Harold Barger, Distribution’s Place in the Ameri- 
cas Economy Since 1869 (Princeton, 1955; Oxford, 1956); Vaughn Davis 
Bornet, California Social Welfare: Legislation, Financing, Services, Statis- 
tics; Congress of Industrial Organizations, Committee on Economic Policy, 
Challenge of Automation (Washington, 1955); Burton Crane, Getting and 
Spending (New York, 1956); Daniel Creamer and Martin Bernstein, Per- 
sonal Income During Business Cycles (New York, Oxford, 1956); Sara 
Cowen Harris, Skid Row, U.S.A. (New York, 1956); Don Dougan Hum- 
phrey, Americun Imports (New York, 1955); Neil H. Jacoby, Can Pros- 
perity Be Sustained? (New York, 1956); Donald L. McMurry, The Great 
Burlington Strike of 1888 (Cambridge, Mass., Oxford, 1956); Universities- 
National Bureau Gommittee for Economic Research, Policies to Combat 
Depression (New York, Oxford, 1956); Gladys L. Palmer, Philadelphia 
Workers in a Changing Economy (Philadelphia, 1956); Sidney Schoeffler, 
The Failures of Economics: A Diagnostic Study (Cambridge, Mass., Oxford, 
1956); Floyd Lamar Vaughan, United States Patent System (Norman, 
1956); Francis Walton, Miracle of World War II (New York, 1956). 

Social and Intellectual: Carl Bode, American Lyceum (New York, Ox- 
ford, 1956); Margaret Just Butcher, Negro in American Culture (New 
York, 1956); Frederic Ives Carpenter, American Literature and the Dream 
(New York, 1955); Charles L. Chute and Marjorie Bell, Crime, Courts, 
and Probation (New York, 1956); Alfred Mervyn Davies, Foundation of 
American Freedom (Nashville, 1955); William O. Douglas, We the Judges 
(New York, 1956); Arthur A. Ekirch, Decline of American Liberalism 
(New York, 1955; London, 1956); Andreas Feininger and Patricia Dyett, 
Changing America: The Land as It Was and How Man Has Changed It 
(photographs) (New York, 1955); Ralph E. Flanders, Letter to a Genera- 
tion (Boston, 1956); Felix Frankfurter, Of Law and Men: Papers and 
Addresses, 1939-1956 (New York, 1956); Morton Grodzins, The Loyal 
and the Disloyal: Social Boundaries of Patriotism and Treason (Chicago, 
1956); Will Herberg, Protestant, Catholic, Jew (New York, 1955); Samuel 
J. Konefsky, The Legacy of Holmes and Brandeis; Cornelius R. Loew, 
Modern Rivals to Christian Faith (Philadelphia, 1956); R. W. B. Lewis, 
American Adam: Innocence, Tragedy, and Traditionsin the roth Century 
(Chicago, 1955; Cambridge, 1956); Anne O’Hare McCormick, World At 
Home, ed. by M. T. Sheehan (New York, 1956); C. Wright Mills, Power 
Elite (New York, Oxford, 1956); Francis M. Myers, The Warfare of 
Democratic Ideals (Yellow Springs, O., 1956); Everett C. Parker and 
others, Television-Radio Audience and Religion (New York, 1955); Ber- 
nard Schwartz, American Constitutional Law (New York, Cambridge, 
ae Eric Sloane, Our Vanishing Landscape (New York, 1955; London, 
1956). 

History: E. B. Alsop (ed.), The Greatness of Woodrow Wiison; Helen 
Augur, Secret War of Independence (New York, 1956); Thomas A. Bailey, 
The American Pageant (Boston, 1956); Leland D. Baldwin, Meaning of 
America: Essays Toward an Understanding of the American Spirit (Pitts- 
burgh, 1955); Samuel Flagg Bemis, John Quincy Adams and the Union 
(New York, 1956); Ray Allen Billington, The Far Western Frontier, 1830- 
1860 (New York, 1956); Theodore C. Blegen (ed.), Land of Their Choice: 
The Immigrants Write Home (Minneapolis, 1955; Oxford, 1956); Edward 
C. Boykin, Congress and the Civil War (New York, 1955); Emerson M. 
Brooks, Growth of a Nation (New York, 1956); Robert E. Brown, Charles 
Beard and the Constitution (Princeton, 1956); Robert V. Bruce, Lincoln 
and the Tools of War (Indianapolis, 1956); John Edwards Caswell, Arctic 
Frontiers; Bruce Catton, This Hallowed Ground (New York, 1956); 
William B. Clark, Ben Franklin’s Privateers (Baton Rouge, 1956); Arthur 
Holly Compton, Atomic Quest (New York, 1956); Emmet Crozier, Yankee 
Reporters, 1861-65 (New York, Oxford, 1956); David H. Donald, Lin- 
coln Reconsidered (New York, 1956); Arthur A. Ekirch, Civilian and 
the Military (New York, Oxford, 1956); Sidney Fine, Laissez Faire and 
the General-Welfare State (1865-1901) (Ann Arbor, 1956); C. S. Forester, 
Age of Fighting Sail (War of 1812) (New York, 1956); John Hope Fiank- 
lin, The Militant South, 1800-1861 (Cambridge, Mass., 1956); 
Lawrence H. Fuchs, Political Behavior of American Jews (Chicago, 1956): 
Daniel R. Fusfeld, Economic Thought of Franklin D. Roosevelt and the 
Origins of the New Deal (New York, Oxford, 1956); George S. Gibb and 
Evelyn H. Knowlton, History of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey); The 
Resurgent Years; 1911-1927, Eric F. Goldman, Crucial Decade: America, 
1945-1955 (New York, 1956); John Gunther and Bernard Quint, Days to 
Remember: America, 1945-1955 (New York, 1956); Walter Havighurst, 
Wilderness for Sale: The Story of the First Western Land Rush (New 
York, 1956); John D. Hicks, The American Tradition (Boston, 1955); 
C. A. Lockwood and H. C. Adamson, Zoomies, Subs and Zeros (New York, 
1956); C. E. N. Macartney, Mr. Lincoln’s Admirals (New York, 1956): 
William Q. Maxwell, Lincoln’s Fifth Wheel: The Political History of the 
United States Sanitary Commission (New York, 1956); Edmund A. Moore, 
A Catholic Runs for President (Alfred E. Smith) (New York, 1956); Mal- 
colm C. Moos, The Republicans: A History of Their Party (New York, 
1956); E. S. Morgan, Birth of the Republic, 1763-89 (Chicago, 1956): 
Samuel E. Morison, History of United States Naval Operations in. World 
War II, vol. x, The Atlantic Battle Won, May 1943—May 1945 (Boston, 
Oxford, 1956); Joe Alex Morris, What a Year! (1929) (New York, 1056): 
John A. Munroe, Federalist Delaware, 1775-1815 (New Brunswick, N.]J., 
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1954): Roy F. Nichols, Advance Agents of American Destiny Phil - 
phia, 1956); John W. Oliver, History of American Technology (New vork 
1956); R. Pares, Yankees and Creoles (colonial trade with the West Indies) 
(Cambridge, Mass., London, 1956); Bradford Perkins, First Rapproche- 
ment: England and the United States, 1795-1805 (Philadelphia, 1955; Ox- 
ford, 1956); Dexter Perkins, History of the Monroe Doctrine, rev. ed. 
(Boston, 1955); Fletcher Pratt, Civil War on Western Waters (New York, 
1956); Felix Riesenberg, Sea War: The Story of the U.S. Merchant Marine 
in World War II (New York, 1956); Theodore Roscoe and Fred Freeman, 
Picture History of the U.S. Navy (New York, 1956): Clinton Rossiter, 
The American Presidency (New York, 1956); Robert Allen Rutland, 
The Birth of the Bill of Rights, 1776-17091 (Chapel Hill, 1955; Oxford, 
1956); Paul F. Sharp, Whoop-Up Country: The Canadian-American West, 
1865-1885 (Minneapolis, 1955; Oxford, 1956); James T. Shotwell, United 
States in History (New York, 1956); Kenneth M. Stampp, The Peculiar 
Institution: Slavery in the Ante-Bellum South (New York, 1956): Betty M. 
Unterberger, America’s Siberian Expedition, 1918-1920 (Durham, Cam- 
bridge, 1956); Carl Wittke, The Irish in America. 

_ Biography: Howard K. Beale, Theodore Roosevelt and the Rise of Amer- 
ica to World Power; Archie Binns and Olive Kooken, Mrs. Fiske and the 
American Theatre (New York, 1955); John M. Blum, Woodrow Wilson 
and the Politics of Morality (Boston, 1956): Mary F. Boynton, Lowis 
Agassiz Fuertes (New York, Oxford, 1956); John Mason Brown, Through 
These Men: Some Aspects of Our Passing History (New York, London, 
1956); James M. Burns, Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox (New York, 
1956); Alfred D. Chandler, Jr., Henry Varnum Poor: Business Editor, 
Analyst, and Reformer; William Milo Coffman, American in the Rough 
(New York, 1955); Paul Russell Cutright, Theodore Roosevelt, the 
Naturalist (New York, 1956); Burke Davis, Gray Fox: Robert E. Lee 
and the Civil War (New York, 1956): Robert J. Donovan, Eisenhower: 
The Inside Story (New York, 1956); Theodore A. Erickson, My Sixty 
Years With Rural Youth (Minneapolis, Oxford, 1956); Raymond B. Fos- 
dick, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., a Portrait (New York, 1956); Frank 
Freidel, Franklin D. Roosevelt: The Triumph (Boston, 1956); J. A. 
Garraty, Woodrow Wilson: A Great Life in Brief (New York, 1956); 
Alexander L. and Juliette L. George, Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House; 
Constance W. M. Green, Eli Whitney and the Birth of American Tech- 
nology (Boston, 1956); James David Horan, Mathew Brady: Historian 
With a Camera (New York, 1955); Henry B. Hough, Thoreau of Walden 
(New York, 1956): W. Melville Jones (ed.), Chief Justice John Marshall: 
A Reappraisal (Ithaca, Oxford, 1956); John F. Kennedy, Profiles in 
Courage (New York, 1956); James Keogh, This Is Nixon (New York, 
1956); Louis P. Lochner, Always the Unexpected (New York, London, 
1956); George M. Mardikian, Song of America (New York, 1956); Robert 
Moses, Working for the People (New York, 1956); Josephine O’Keane, 
Thomas J. Walsh, a Senator From Montana (Francestown, N.H., 1955); 
Dexter Perkins, Charles Evans Hughes and Amcrican Democratic States- 
manship (Boston, 1956); J. G. Randall, Lincoln the President, vol. iv, 
Last Full Measure (New York, London, 1956); Matthew B. Ridgway, 
Soldier: Memoirs of Matthew B. Ridgway (New York, 1956); Charles 
Page Smith, James Wilson, Founding Father, 1742-1798 (Chapel Hill, 
Oxford, 1956); Charlotte W. Smith, Carl Becker: On History and the 
Climate of Opinion (Ithaca, Oxford, 1956); Charles E. Sorensen, My Forty 
Vears With Ford (New York, 1956); Bascomb N. Timmons, Jesse H. 
Jones (New York, 1956); Harry S. Truman, Memoirs, vol. ii, Years of 
Trial and Hope (New York, London, 1956); Joseph Frazier Wall, Henry 
Watterson, Reconstructed Rebel (New York, Oxford, 1956); Arthur Wal- 
worth, Woodrow Wilson, vol. i; American Prophet; Emily Smith Warner, 
The Happy Warrior: A Biography of My Father, Alfred E. Smith (New 
York, 1956); Courtney Whitney, MacArthur, His Rendezvous With His- 
tory (New York, 1956); John K. Winkler, William Randolph Hearst, a 
New Appraisal (New York, 1955); Harold Wolfe, Herbert Hoover, Public 
Servant and Leader of the Loyal Opposition (New York, apse a 


. The 85th congress, which con- 
United States Congress. vened for its first session on 
Jan. 3, 1957, was comprised of the following members as of that 
date: 


United States Senate 
Presiding Officer: Richard M. Nixon (vice-president of the 
United States). 
' Majority Leader: Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas. 
Minority Leader: William F. Knowland of California. 
Democrats: 49, Republicans: 47. 


Term 

State Name Party Expires Residence 
et eer Space ea 2) BSR! me gy" Aetgomery 
Be are E trans eho 2 Bee 19a5° phoenix 
ee se os Dee as pavettcvale 
8 ee Ree ea3.ciAnabaim 
Sg Do gad. wn Davee 
Geers Age ae eles 2 ROR: ross \ Geeemneh 

ill Millsboro 
Sobre ams emn aie estat Ree Tog | Dover 
Fic. Holland, Spessard L. » - + + + + + © a ee eum 


. 
° 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


Smathers, George A. 
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Term 
State Nome Party Expires Residence 
Ga. Russell, Richdrd|Bitesi.> i. 2 « «© « . Dems 19631 Winder 
Talmadge, Herman E.. . . « « « « » Dem. 1963 Lovejoy 
Ida. Dworshak, Henry'C) | 2% 1. % % % * Rep. 1961 Burley 
ChurcchiErank sawed « =. <a Dem: 1963 Boise 
tl, Douglas, Foulstttvcsreguet veins) eye teiey i Deomemen OO Chicago 
Dirksen, Everett McKinley ..... . Rep. 1963 Pekin 
Ind. Jenner, William E. . . . . . . ...» Rep. 1959 Bedford 
Capehart, HomerE. . .. 2... « Rep. 1963 Washington 
lowa Martin, TMOMmaSIE. Sv eqs: We sx. s,s Reps 1961 lowa City 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B.. . . . . « ~ Rep. 1963 Cedar Rapids 
Kan. Schoeppel, Andrew F. . 2... Rep. 1961 Wichita 
Garlsonpuirciink sc), qeeebis cus 004s" se) ae + Rep. 1963 Concordia 
Ky. 1Cooper, John Sherman . . 2... Rep. 1961 Somerset 
Morton, Thruston' By... 3 1. ee Rep. 1963 Glenview 
la. Ellender Allen lacus © «1 © », «Dem: 1961 Houma 
Long, Russell B. . . . ~~... =... Dem. 1963 Baton Rouge 
Me. Payne, EreaderickiG llr. sous ya co’ yo soigs) o Reps 1959 Waldoboro 
Smith, Margaret Chase . . ... ~~ Rep. 1961 Skowhegan 
Md. Beil Glenn! srs? a: 0 Be Fe te) tw %e, Fe Rep. 1959 Frostburg 
Butler, John Marshall . . 2... « « Rep. 1963 Baltimore 
Mass. Kennedy, John F. . . .. 4 4 + «+ Dem. 1959 Boston 
Saltonstall, Leverett... .. 4... Rep. 1961 Dover 
Mich Potter, ;Chatles Esiangia (alks “sien irs) ee tRep: 1959 Cheboygan 
McNamora, Patrick V.. . . 2. . « ~~ =Dem. 1961 Detroit 
Minn: Thye, Edward Son ss a) is « «wo - Reps 1959 ~ Northfield 
Humphrey, HubertH. . . . ..... Dem. 1961 Minneapolis 
Miss.” ‘Stennis; Johti'Co 200) «s+ 0. «2.0. Dem. 11959: = DeKalb 
Eastland; JomesiO: gcd) aics «5. 2 « @ . Dams 1961 Doddsville 
Mo. SyYMmMGlony Stuarte ls 2 to. "eve ha te vo we Dem. 1959 Creve Coeur 
Hennings, Thomas C., Jr.. . « « « + « Dem. 1963 St. Louis 
Mont. Mansfield, Mike . . . . . 2. + + + + Dem. 1959 Missoula 
PAULEGY caGmes Cs ee a m8) ee. eo.” UDOT 1961 Butte 
Neb; > Hruska, iRomanil, rer sies hs.) tes a. Rep. 1959 Omaha 
Gurtis.Cattulonsa cara 1 oe. 1 Se okinie aRSp- 1961 =Minden 
Nev. Malone, George W. . . ~.. +--+. Rep. 1959 Reno 
Bible Aldnis., .< uc:c) 6.6! oie Je. oe) pe? DOs 1963 Reno 
N.H. Bridgéstotyles: Gatiket «is vs ue senyouws 4a u REP: 1961 Concord 
GoftonsaNornis.;. dumckieuce delle, us) peal co Rep. 1963 Lebanon 
N.J. Smith, H. Alexander ...... . Rep. 1959 Princeton 
GasenCifford Pic «uc.6 ceeceseys Rep. 1961 Rahway 
INIAS me GhaVez,;Denwis men «1 ste scutes. aime - Dem. 1959 Albuquerque 
Anderson, Clinton P. . « « «+. «. «+ Dem. 1961 Albuquerque 
N.Y. Wes cirVingui\cc8 eis) ve dela) © le‘ - . Rep. 1959 ~=Norwich 
Javits dcop Kamiie «i o's) oor eine Rep 1963 New York City 
N.C. Scotti Wiakertcccechis, ccc omeusue Dem 1961 Haw River 
ELVIN} OG Js, Dlsjaucem sls) te) | 6) ce ove Dem. 1963 Morganton 
N.D. Longer, William: «v6 « .0 cs 0 6.0 2 2 , Reps 1959 Bismarck 
Young, Milton Ro conus 0.6 (01 ge -2 1s) (0 0 Rep. 1963. La Moure 
Ohio Bricker, John W.. . 2 © 2 0 « «© « » Rep. 1959 Columbus 
flausche Frank Jiicime ciscis< wcjre 66 sone Dem. 1963 Cleveland 
Okla. Kétr, Robert’S.. 57%. < “ss %-%. “ss “0. Dem. 1961 Oklahoma City 
Monroney, A.S. Mike. . 6 2 2 ee Dem. 1963 Oklahoma City 
Ore. Neuberger, Richardl.. . . . . ~ » « Dem 1961 Portland 
Morse, Wayne “. . . ". “« “s “s ‘s “e's * Dem, 1963 Eugene 
Pa. Martin, Edward «©. < « « « « - Rep 1959 Washington 
Clark, Joseph'SiUr. . ss Dem 1963 Philadelphia 
R.I. Pastors; Jona One 5. « ~ s* 0: 6 » «+ Dem. 1959 Providence 
Green, Theodore Francis... + + + Dem, 1961 Providence 
SG, 1Thurmond, J. Strom’. . °. % “« “« ‘« ‘s ‘e Dem. 1961 Aiken 
Johnston, Olin D.. . « 2 6 + s ~ «+ Dem. 1963 Spartanburg 
S.D. Mundt, Karl E...°. 2a % os o's se  ” Reps 1961 Madison 
Gasey Francis, jo! oe Me sep = “e) Fe Fs « Rep. 1963 Custer 
Tenn: Gore, Albert) « ‘4% > 2 « « » « Dem. 1959 Carthage 
Kefauver, Estes 2 . « « ss o's « "s * Dem. 1961 Chattanooga 
Tex. Danlelbrice weiecte as) ea es Demise OSo me kiberty, 
Johnson, Lyndon B. . . . « « s) wide vee DEM. 1961 Johnson City 
Utah Watkins, Arthur V. . . 2. es ow Rep: 1959 Orem 
Bennett, Wallace F. . . . + + © + + Rep. 1963 Salt Lake City 
Vt. Flanders, Ralph E. . . - 2 e+ eo > . Rep. 1959 = Springfield 
Aiken, George D. 2. 2 - + © 0 © oe Rep. 1963 = Putney 
Va. Byrd) Horry Fre lelte! 2) Be) te Me te “ee Fe Dem 1959 Berryville 
Robertson, A. Willis . 2... 6 « « « Dem. 1961 Lexington 
Wash. Jackson, Henry M. . «+ « s © « « « Dem. 1959 Everett 
Magnuson, Warren G. « «+ + « + . Dem 1963 = Seattle 
W.Va. lRevercomb, Chapman. . . - + + + + Rep. 1959 Charleston 
Neely, Matthew M.. « «© + «+ « . - Dem 1961. Fairmont 
is. McCarthy, Joseph R. « «© 2 2 ee Rep. 1959 Appleton 
sale Wiley, Reande? epee Pires. Tag Mc cines Rep. 1963 Chippewa Falls 
Wyo. Barrett, Frank A... 6 6 ee ee es Rep. 1959 ~~ Lusk 
O'Mahoney, Joseph C. . - 2 es ee = Dem 1961 Cheyenne 


Elected Nov. 6, 1956, to serve unexpired term. 


United States House of Representatives (* served in 84th 
congress; + served in a previous congress). 

Speaker: Sam Rayburn of Texas. 

Majority Leader: John W. McCormack of Massachusetts. 

Minority Leader: Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

Democrats: 233; Republicans: 200; vacancies: 2. 
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State 
Ala. 


Ariz. 


Ark. 


Calif. 


Colo. 


Conn. 


Del. 


Fla. 


Ida. 


Dist. 


COHnRWNH— 


WOANAUMNEWH— 


ONOURkWNH 


COON OMAWH 


wn 


CON OURWNH— 


Name 
“Boykin, Frank W. . « « 
"Grant, George M. « « 
*Andrews, George W. - 
*Roberts, Kenneth A. . . 
*Rains, Albert. . . «+ « 
*Selden, Armistead I., Jr.. 
*Elliott, Carl «. « « « « 
*Jones, RobertE. . «+ + 
*Huddleston, George, Jr. 


*Rhodes, John J.. « + « 
*Udall, StewartlL. . . - 


*Gathings, E.C.. . « « 
*Mills, Wilbur D. .  « 
*Trimble, James W. « « 
*Harris, Oren. . 6 6 « 
*Hays, Brooks. « + « « 
*Norrell, W.F. . + « « 


*Scudder, Hubert B. . . 
*Engle, Clair . . « « « 
*Moss, John EE. . + « © 
*Mailliard, William S. . 
*Shelley, John F. «. . + 
*Baldwin, John F., Jr. . 
*Allen, John J., Jr. . + - 
*Miller, George P.. « « 
*Younger, J. Arthur . . 
*Gubser, Charles S. . 
McFall, John J. . . « e 
eSiskBihke = «3: a) 
*Teague, Charles M. . 
*Hagen, Harlan. . =» - 
*McDonough, Gordon L. 
*Jackson, Donald l. «. . 
*King, Cecil R. . - « « 
*Hosmer, Craig . . + - 
*Holifield, Chet . . . 
Smith, H. Allen . 
*Hiestand, Edgar W.. .« 
tdatlimetn (ec ice 
*Doyle, Clyde ... 
*Lipscomb, Glenard P. . 


*Hillings, Patrick J... . 


*Roosevelt, James . . 

*Sheppard, Harry R. . . 
*Utt, James B.. 2. « + > 
Sound, D. S. . aes 
*Wilson, Robert C.. . . 


*Rogers, Byron G. . «. - 
*Hill, William SS... . - 
*Chenoweth, J. Edgar 

*Aspinall, Wayne N. . .« 


May, Edwin H., Jr. 


*Seely-Brown, Horace, Jr. . 


*Cretella, Albert W. . 

*Morano, Albert P.. . . 
*Patterson, James T. . . 
*Sadlak, AntoniN.. . . 


Haskell, Harry G., Jr. 


*Cramer, William C. . . 
*Bennett, Charles E. . « 
*Sikes, Robert L. F. 
*Fascell, Dante B. . . . 
*Herlong, A. S., Jr.. 
*Rogers, Paul G. .. 
*Haley, JamesA. ... 
*Matthews, D.R. . . . 


*Preston, Prince H.. . « 
=Pilcher;ialeete, 6 chiens 
mEOrester bs Cova errors 
*Flyat, John Si; Jr. ose 
*Davis, JamesC. ... 
*Vinson, Carly. < «ise 

*Lanham, Henderson . . 
*Blitch, Iris Faircloth. . . 
*Landrum, PhilM. . . - 
debt AoA doo 


*Pfost, Gracie ... 
*Budge, Hamer H. . 


*Dawson, William Ll. . . 
*O'Hara, Barratt ... 
Byrne, Emmet F. see 
*McVey, William E. . . 
*Kluczynski, John C. . 
*O'Brien, Thomas J. . . 
*Bowler, James B. 
*Gordon, Thomas S. . 
*Yates, Sidney R. 

Collier, Harold R. . 
*Sheehan, Timothy P. . 
*Boyle, Charles A. s 
*Church, Marguerite Stitt 
Keeney, Russell W. . . 


UNITED STATES CONGRESS 


Party 
« « Dem. 
- . Dem. 
- . Dem. 
- - Dem. 
- « Dem, 
+ « Dem. 


- - Dem. 
- « Dem. 


- - Dem. 
« » Rep. 
- « Dem. 
- - Dem. 

- Dem. 
* « Dem. 
* » Dem. 
- - Dem. 


io tay DEM. 


- - Rep. 
- « Dem. 
« « Dem. 
- » Rep. 
- « Dem. 
ei RED: 
« « Rep. 
ore Dems 
« Rep. 
Rep. 

Dem. 

. Dem. 
Rep. 

- - Dem. 
ol Reps 
Rep. 

. Dem. 

- Rep. 
Dem. 

en URep. 
st ) Rep. 
Rep. 

» . Dem, 
. Rep. 

- Rep. 
Dem. 

- « Dem. 
Rep. 

+ « Dem. 
sen keps 


« » Dem. 


- »« Rep. 
se Rep: 
ete Dem. 
cs RED. 
- « Rep. 
« Rep. 

« « Rep. 
« 1 Rep. 
<=) Rep: 
Soe hth 
- « Rep. 
- - Dem. 
- Dem. 

« « Dem. 
Dem. 

- . Dem. 
Dem. 

- - Dem. 


« « Dem. 


- « Dem. 

- Dem. 
- . Dem: 
- « Dem. 
- « Dem. 


» « Dem. 
- . Dem. 
- + Dem. 
+ « Dem. 


- « Dem. 
» « Rep. 


+ + Dem. 


Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
+ Dem. 


- - Dem. 
- « Dem. 


- Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Residence State 
Mobile 
Troy 
Union Springs 
Anniston 
Gadsden 
Greensboro 
Jasper 
Scottsboro 
Birmingham 


Mesa 
Tucson 


Ind. 
West Memphis 


Kensett 
Berryville 
El Dorado 
Little Rock 
Monticello 


Sebastopol 

Red Bluff 

Sacramento 

San Francisco 

San Francisco lowa 
Martinez 

Oakland 

Alameda 

San Mateo 

Gilroy 

Manteca 

Fresno 

Ojai 

Hanford Kan. 
Los Angeles 

Santa Monica 

Los Angeles 

Long Beach 

Montebello 

Glendale 

Altadena Ky. 
Van Nuys 

South Gate 

Los Angeles 

Arcadia 

Los Angeles 

Yucaipa 

Santa Ana 

Westmoreland L 
Chula Vista eh 


Denver 
Fort Collins 
Trinidad 
Palisade 


Wethersfield 

Pomfret Center 

North Haven Mes 
Greenwich 

Naugatuck 

Rockville Md, 


Wilmington 


St. Petersburg 
Jacksonville 
Crestview 

Miami 

Leesburg 

West Palm Beach 
Sarasota 
Gainesville 


Mass. 


Statesboro 
Meigs 
Leesburg 
Griffin 
Stone Mountain 
Milledgeville 
Rome 
Homerville 
Jasper 
Elberton 

Mich, 
Nampa 
Boise 


Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Harvey 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Berwyn 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Evanston 
Wheaton 


Dist. 


= 
—“OVOONOUERWH— 


ONODERON—= ANAM WNH] A2UHERWH— ONOUNhWNH— 


wh 


NQOQPeRWN— 


OOMONANDEWNH— 


Nome 
*Mason, Noah M. . « « « 
*Allen, Leo E. . . © « « « 
*Arends, Leslie C. . . « - 
Michel, Robert H. . . « 
*Chiperfield, Robert B. . . 
*Simpson, Sid. . . + « « 
*Mack, Peter F., Jr. . « « 
*Springer, William L.. . « 
*Vursell, Charles W. . « « 
*Price, Melvin. « « 2 + « 
*Gray, Kenneth J. . . . - 


*Madden, Ray J. . . « « 
*Halleck, Charles A. . . - 
Nimtz, Fu Jay.« <9 2 «© «1s 
*Adair, E.Ross . . « © « 
*Beamer, John V. . . « - 
*Harden, Cecil M. . . + « 
*Bray, William G. . . « « 
*Denton, Winfield K. . . . 
Wilson, Earls on « Leawen« 
*Harvey, Ralph . . . « « 
*Brownson, Charles B.. « « 


*Schwengel, Fred . . . « 
*Talle, Henry O.. . « « - 
= GLOSS; Ml ecRcmiaien Lau eare me 
“LeCompte, Karl M. . « « 
*Cunningham, Poul. . . . 
Coad, Merwin .. 2... 
*Jensen, Ben F. . . » » 
*Hoeven, Charles B. . . . 


*Avery, William H.. . . . 
*Scrivner, Errett P. . . . « 
“George, MyronV. .. . 
*Rees, Edward. 2) o) 
Breeding, J. Floyd. . .. 
*Smith,aWilntiaver ten teu e iene 


“Gregory, Noble J. ... 
*Natcher, William H. 2 . 
*Robsion, John M., Jr. 
*Chelf, Frank: bis. s.e88 
*Spence, Brent. . . . « « 
mW atts; John) Go emis) coils 
*Perkins, CorliD, 3. aw. « 
*Siler, Eugene. . . . . e 


*Hébert, F. Edward .. . 
MBoggs; Hale srt. (6! 6 tere 
Willis; Edwin Ese. 0%) 6 ve 
*Brooks, Overton . . . « 
*Passman, Otto—E. . . « « 
*Morrison, James H. . . . 
*Thompson, T.A. . « 6 
*Long, George S. . . we 


*Hale, Robert. « « «+ « 
Coffin, Frank M. «we 
*Mclintire, Clifford G.. . . 


*Miller, Edward T.. . « « 
*Devereux, James P.S.. . 
*Garmatz, Edward A. . . 
*Fallon, George H. . . . 
*Lankford, Richard E. . . . 
"Hyde, DeWitt S. . . . . 
*Friedel, SamvelN. . . . 


*Heselton, John W. «. . « 
*Boland, Edward P. . . . 
*Philbin, Philip J. . . 1. 
*Donohue, Harold D. . . . 
*Rogers, Edith Nourse . . 
*Bates, William H.. . . . 
*Lane, Thomas J. . .. 
*Macdonald, Torbert H.. . 
*Nicholson, Donald W. . . 
*Curtis, Laurence .... 
*O'Neill, Thomas P., Jr. . 
*McCormack, John W. . . 
*Wigglesworth, Richard 
*Martin, Joseph W., Jr. . 


*Machrowicz, Thaddeus M. 
*Meader, George... . 
*Johansen, August E. 
*Hoffman, Clare E.. . . . 
*Ford, Gerald R., Jr. . . 
Chamberlain, Charles E. . 
Mclntosh, Robert J. . .. 
*Bentley, Alvin M. . . se 
Griffin, Robert P. . 2. . 
*Cederberg, Elford A. . . 
*Knox, VictormAw see «ie 
*Bennett, JohnB. . 2... 
*Diggs, Charles C., Jr. . . 
*Rabaut) Lows C2". ce < 
*Dingell, John D., Jr. 2 . 
“Lesinskt, John) ©. coe 6 6 
*Griffiths, Martha W.. . . 
Broomfield, William S. . . 


Party 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 

Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dém. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem 
Rep. 


Residence 
Oglesby 
Galena 
Melvin 
Peoria 
Canton 
Carrollton 
Carlinville 
Champaign 
Salem 
East St. Louis 
West Frankfort 


Gary 
Rensselaer 
South Bend 
Fort Wayne 
Wabash 
Covington 
Martinsville 
Evansville 
Bedford 
New Castle 
Indianapolis 


Davenport 
Decorah 
Waterloo 
Corydon 
Des Moines 
Boone 
Exira 

Alton 


Wakefield 
Kansas City 
Altamont 
Emporia 
Rolla 
Mankato 


Mayfield 
Bowling Green 
Louisville 
Lebanon 

Fort Thomas 
Nicholasviile 
Hindman 
Williamsburg 


New Orleans 
New Orleans 
St. Martinville 
Shreveport 
Monroe 
Hammond 
Ville Platte 
Pineville 


Portland 
Lewiston 
Perham 


Easton 
Stevenson 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Annapolis 
Bethesda 
Baltimore 


Deerfield 
Springfield 
Clinton 
Worcester 
Lowell 
Salem 
Lawrence 
Malden 
Wareham 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Dorchester 
Milton 
North Attleboro 


Hamtramck 

Ann Arbor 
Battle Creek 
Allegan 

Grand Rapids 
East Lansing 
Port Huron 
Owosso 
Traverse City 
Bay City 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Ontonagon 
Detroit 

Grosse Pointe Park 
Detroit » 
Dearborn 
Detroit 

Royal Oak 


State 
Minn, 


Miss. 


Mont. 


Neb. 


Nev. 
N.H. 


N.J. 


N.M. 


N.Y. 


Dist. 


OnNkWN DCOAONAMARWHN 


—— 
RWN—|= N—| HOWONAMEWN— 


NoO— 


OOMONAMEkWHN— 


CONAURWNH— 


Nome 
*Andresen, August H.. . . 
*O'Hara, Joseph PD. . . 
"Wier, Roy W. . costs © 
*McCarthy, Eugene J... 
*Judd, Walter H. 2... 
*Marshall, Fred . 2... 
*Andersen, H. Carl. . . 
*Blatnik, John AL. 2 2. 
*Knutson, Coya .... 


*Abernethy, Thomas G.. . 
*Whitten, Jamiel... . . 
*SmithyiFrank Ey ces. <<) < 
*Williams, John Bell . . . 
*Winstead, Arthur... . 
*Colmer, William M. 2. 


*Karsten, Frank Mc. . ee 
*Curtis, Thomas B. . . . 


*Sullivan, Mrs. John B. (Leonor) 


*Christopher, George H. . 
*Bolling, Richard. . . 2. 
CHUIEW UR rs oS x = 
Brown, Charles H.. .. . 
*Gamahany:A; 9: 0-).' cs 
*Cannon, Clarence. . .. 
sJonesnPaulG. 1 o 6: w % 
*Moulder, MorganM. . . 


*“Matcalh Lee 20.5%! eG 
Anderson, Le Roy H. . 


=Weaver, Phil. . 3 . «<< 
Cunningham, Glenn .. . 
*Harrison, Robert D. . . . 
SNMUOM Ace Geskl 2 6 < 


qBaring, Walter S.. . 


*Merrow, Chester E. . . . 
SBussParkinsets «<. s4s fs 


*Wolverton, Charles A.. . 


(Vacancy)! 
*Auchincloss, James C. . 


*Thompson, Frank, Jr... . 


*Frelinghuysen, Peter, Jr. . 
Dwyer, Florence P. 


*Widnall, William B. . . . 
*Canfield, Gordon... . 


*Osmers, Frank C., Jr. 
*Rodino, Peter W., Jr. . 


*Addonizio, Hugh J. . . . 
*Kean, Robert W.... .» 


*Sieminski, Alfred D. . . 


Dellay, Vincent J... ~~ 


(Vacancy)? 


*Dempsey, John J... . - 


*Wainwright, Stuyvesant . 
*Derounian, Steven B. . . 


*Becker, Frank J. . - 


*Latham, Henry J... - 
*Bosch, Albert H. ... - 
*Holtzman, Lester . . . - 
*Delaney, James J. . - - 
*Anfuso, Victor lL... . » - 
*Keogh, Eugene J... . - 
*Kelly, Edna F. . . - « « 
*Celler, Emanuel. . . « + 
*Dorn, Francis E.. » + + + 
*Multer, Abraham J. . . - 
*Rooney, John J... - + - 
*Ray, JohnH... . - - « 


*Powell, Adam Clayton, Jr. 
*Coudert, Frederic R., Jr. 
Santangelo, Alfred E. . 


Farbstein, Leonard .. - 
Teller, Ludwig . . +--+ - 
*Zelenko, Herbert . . - - 


*Healey, James C. . 


*Dollinger, Isidore . . « - 


*Buckley, Charles A. . « - 
*Fino, Paul A... 2. + 2 © « 
Dooley, EdwinB. . . + - 
*Gwinn, Ralph W.. . - 
*St. George, Katharine . . 
*Wharton, J. Ernest . + - 
*O'Brien, Leo W. « «= - 
*Taylor, DeanP. ... - 
*Kearney, Bernard W. .« - 
*Kilburn, Clarence FE. . . - 
*Williams, William R.. - - 
*RiehIman, R. Walter. « - 
*Taber, John.» + + © - 
*Cole, Sterling. . + + + > 
*Keating, Kenneth B. . . - 
*Ostertag, Harold C.. . - 
*Miller, William E. . . + + 
*Radwan, Edmund P.. + + 
*Pillion, John R. « + 6 + © 


*Reed, Daniel A. + + + + + © & 


. 


. 


. 


UNITED STATES CONGRESS 


Party 
« » Rep. 
e « Rep. 
» « Dem. 
+ « Dem. 
- + Rep. 
- « Dem. 
- + Rep. 
- « Dem. 
- - Dem. 


- + Dem. 
+ » Dem. 


- . Dem. 
« « Dem. 
- « Dem. 
« « Dem. 
+ + Dem. 
« « Rep. 
- Dem. 
- - Dem. 
- « Dem. 
= » Dem. 
- Dem. 
- + Dem. 
- + Dem. 
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*Bonner, Herbert C. . . 
*Fountain, L.H. . . . 
*Barden, Graham A. . 
*Cooley, Harold D. .. 
Scott, Ralph J. ° 
*Durham, CarlT. . . . 

flennon, Alton . 
Kitchin, AvPatll . .. ., « 
*Alexander, Hugh Q.. . 
“Jonas, Charles Raper . 
Whitener, Basil lL. . 2 . 
*Shuford, George A.. . 
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*Krueger, Otto .... 


*Scherer, Gordon H. . . 
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*Hays, Waynel. ... 
*Kirwan, Michael J. . . 
*Feighan, Michael A. 
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*Bolton, Frances P.. . 
*Minshall, William E. 


*Belcher, Page .... 
*Edmondson, Ed . Ae 
‘Albert; Carl ic = 42%)" 
‘Steed, Tom. ac «+ a6 
*Jarman, John. . 
TMorris, Toby . . . 


*Norblad, Walter . . . 
Ullman, Al . eae 
*Green, Edith. + sis > 
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NEW TERMINAL BUILDING for the Staten Island ferry, N.Y., opened in 1956 


universal city-wide fare had rates that ranged more than 15 cents 
57% were at 15 cents; 
13% at to cents, and less than 
less than 10 cents. The top rate of 21 cents was found in a 
communities in the Chicago (Ill.) suburban area. Only one city 
of more than 25,000 population had a city-wide transit fare 


and up to 21 cents; 
74% at 12 cents; 


of 5 cents. 


The declining trend in traffic levelled off during the year and 
the slightly improved financial condition of the transit industry 


Item 


Miles of line and miles of route operated (Dec. 31 


Electric railway line . 2. « « 
Surface railway line. . . . 
Subway and elevated line . 

Trolley coach line. . . . « « 

Motorbus line . . : 

Total line miledge! 6 


Oe CPE OND 


Electric railway—miles of single track 
Surface railway—miles of single track 
Subway and elevated—=miles of single track 

Trolley coach—=miles of negative overhead wire 

Motorbus—amiles of route round trip . - + « 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


Passenger vehicles owned (Dec. 31), total . 


Electric railway cars. . « « + 
Surface railway cars . . - 

_ _ Subway and elevated cars. 
Trolley coaches. . . » « + « 
Motorbuses . . » + + 2 «© « 


Gross investment (Dec. 31), total. 


Electric railway .... + «© 
Surface railway ....- 
Subway and elevated. . . 

Trolley coach . 2... e « « 

Motorbus . « - + « « 


Operating revenve (calendar year), 


Electric railway. . . . « « « 
Surface railway .. . 
Subway and elevated. . . 

Trolley coach . . « - e+ - 

Motorbus. . - + 5a 


. 


. 


. 


. 


. 
. 
. 
. 


Ci ce acre aer 


SO ONG 


total . 


« isiye 


Passenger revenue (calendar year), total 


Electric railway. . . - + « « 
Surface railway .. . 
Subway and elevated. 

plrolley coach . ..- + 

” Motorbus elisiieucele Leute 


. 
. 


. 
. 
° 


. 


2% at 13 cents; 


stimulated community leaders and public officials to give their 


proved service. 
4+ of 1% were 
few 


support to transit companies in their efforts to furnish an im- 


To persuade people to continue using its service, the transit 
industry endeavoured to improve operations and offer a better, 
more dependable and faster ride. A faster ride seemed to be the 
first requirement of the public, and to offer it transit companies 


had to have community co-operation. Municipalities showed in- 


creasing inclination to adopt specific suggestions for giving transit 
a better opportunity to play its full role in moving people. 


Some of these steps were: providing separate streets, or sepa- 


U.S. Urban Transportation Statistics, 1955 


ee el ove Site 


. 


Saath Cerin 


) 


eee. eo) 6: 6 


RO rs Oa 


Amount 


3,404 
3,028 
376 
1,800 
46,200 
51,404 
6,197 
4,976 
1,221 
3,428 
99,800 


73,089 
14,532 
5,300 
9,232 
6,157 
52,400 


$3,821,000,000 
2,902,000,000 
616,000,000 
2,286,000,000 
160,000,000 
759,000,000 


$1,426,400,000 
439,800,000 
175,500,000 
264,300,000 
130,800,000 
855,800,000 


$1,358,900,000 
404,100,000 
146,600,000 
257,500,000 
128,500,000 
826,300,000 


Item 
Vehicle miles operated (calendar year), total 
Electric railway car miles. . . + - . 


Surface railway car miles 
Subway and elevated car miles. . 
Trolley coach miles . . - » + + s 
Motorbus miles. . ° 


ee 


S we! ee se 
ie. ‘6 jerie 6 "e. 
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Total passengers carried (calendar year), total. 


Electric railway. . ... > 
Surface railway . . . 
Subway and Blevateds . . F 

Trolley coach . . ee « = Sieve wee 

Motorbus . . « « . 


. 
ye mh yep fer -e 
. e) @) (6) 


Pa taps) 0) 10%,.07 08 


Revenue passengers carried (calendar 
fotal 2. 
Electric railway. . - « « «+ © + * 

Surface railway . . a 5 
Subway and malevateds 5 ‘ 
Trolley coach « « «© + + © e © & 


. 
° 
. 
. 


Motorbus . . . + «© « « . 
Number of employees (year average), total. » 
Electric railway. . . 2. + «© s+ ee ®@ © @ © 
Surface railway . . Raed elie Voltas 
Subway and elevated! O yea 
Mrolleyscoaciviess ci) s) @usaley am) ‘«) fel ne = 
Motorbusiauie acl oo chile unis, ©) 0. fer 0) 0. :euie 


Payroll (calendar year), total. . + - 


Electric railway . + + «+e © © ee © @ 
Surface railway . . Listas oelers ears 
Subway and Blevateds Peete Cer O 

HrolleyicOach!. 4. «ieiiel sors. Je (ini gal fo) 2 

Motorbus. . +» « + « » « CR CmONON SE 


Expenditures for materials (calendar yet total. 
Maintenance materials. . « 5 5 
Operating materials. . » - + + + « 

Coal . ' 3 

Gasoline . . 5 
Diesel oll’. 2 . + 5 
Propane . . - » © © + +» © 


Sele dot (03 619 


Lubricants. . 5 
Electric power (purchased) . 


fe 6iie) ome: ao 6: Ww 


Electrical energy consumed, kw.hr. (calendar year) 


Amount 


2,447,500,000 
561,100,000 
178,300,000 
382,800,000 
176,500,000 
1,709,900,000 


11,529,000,000 
3,077,000,000 
1,207,000,000 
1,870,000,000 
1,202,000,000 
7,250,000,000 


9,189,000,000 
2,586,000,000 
845,000,000 
1,741,000,000 
869,000,000 
5,734,000,000 


198,000 
66,000 


116,000 


$864,000,000 
285,000,000 
108,000,000 
177,000,000 
70,000,000 
509,000,000 


$180,400,000 
89,000,000 
91,400,000 
13,100,000 
36,300,000 
15,000,000 
1,900,000 
2,900,000 
22,200,000 


3,460,000,000 


rate exclusive lanes, for the 
transit vehicle; routing transit 
vehicles more directly to cut 


travel time; allowing for 
transit lanes in expressway 
construction; establishing 


fringe parking lots to ease 
traffic; restricting on-street 
parking, stopping, loading and 
delivery where they interfered 
with transit, not only down- 
town, but during rush hours 
for considerable distances 
along principal arterial streets. 

Many transit operations ac- 
complished important ad- 
vances in service, economy, 
public relations, advertising, 
tax relief and regulatory as- 
sistance. One important devel- 
opment during the year was 
the appointment of an indus- 
try committee on new bus de- 
sign. The committee’s general 
objective was to develop a 
radically new type of transit 
bus with sufficient attraction 
in appearance and perform- 
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ance, to make the public want to ride it in preference to using 
their own automobiles. The specific objectives included more eye 
appeal, less weight, faster loading and unloading, more comfort- 
able seats. less noise and improved ventilation. The committee 
was being actively supported by bus manufacturers. There was 
considerable support of the drive toward air conditioning in 
transit buses. Air conditioning of the mass transit bus was not 
completely new. One company had put 50 air-conditioned buses 
in operation in 1947 and they were still in regular service. During 
1956 four more companies had placed air conditioning units in 
regular or experimental service. 
(See also MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT; RAILROADS.) 
(A. W. Br.) 

York City 


EncycLop#pIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Arteries of New 


(1952); Development of Transportation (1931r). 
Uru a A republic in southeastern South America, Uruguay 
g J. is bounded on the north by Brazil, on the south by 
the Rio de la Plata, on the east by the Atlantic ocean and on 
the west by Argentina. It is the smallest country in South Amer- 
ica, with an area of 68,369 sq.mi. It has a population of 2,800,924 
(1954 est.), mostly of European extraction. Montevideo, the 
capital, has 810,969 inhabitants (1954 est.). Other leading cities 
(pop., 1954 est.) are Mercedes 44,900; Salto 44,900; Paysandu 
44,000; Minas 36,700; Melo 36,000; Florida 34,200; Rocha 34,- 
ooo. Religion: Christian, mostly Roman Catholic. President of 
the governing national council in 1956: Alberto F. Zubiria. 

History.—Uruguay’s nine-member national council of gov- 
ernment found itself challenged by severe economic and political 
problems during 1956. There were a number of cabinet resigna- 
tions in May, mostly arising out of disagreements over whether 
an income tax should be imposed and out of the frustration of 
trying to function under a reputedly indecisive and cumbersome 
plural executive. Dissatisfaction with the government reached 
a climax in July when various Colorado party factions as well 
as the Herrerista sector of the Nationalist party began campaign- 
ing for restoration of a single executive. 

Critics especially scored the national council’s ineffectiveness 
in handling critical economic and financial problems. The treas- 
ury was being heavily overburdened by the large bureaucracy 
and the many socialized activities of the nation. The price of 
staples rose rapidly. The export trade in wool, beef and wheat 
was sluggish, causing foreign exchange earnings to fall drastically 
and the value of the peso to decline sharply by May to a low 
of four to the dollar. The currency was stabilized in August when 
the government decreed various complicated exchange modifica- 
tions representing a mild devaluation and a relaxation of trade 
restrictions. Uruguay’s failure to find markets for many of its 
commodities led to some friction with the United States which it 
accused of violating hemisphere agreements by dumping surplus 
commodities such as wheat, cotton and corn on the world market. 

Economic problems were aggravated in mid-1956 by strikes 
of railroad and packing workers who sought wage increases and 
other benefits. Operations were paralyzed in all packing plants, 
halting exports of frozen meat. Uruguay even found it necessary 
to import large quantities of beef from Argentina. Because of 
the delay in shipments, the German Federal Republic decided 
not to buy Uruguayan meat in the future. There was also a 
shortage of animals for slaughtering, caused in part by the con- 
stant problem of livestock being smuggled into Brazil, which 
allegedly cost Uruguay about $30,000,000 in customs charges. 

In February the national council invited the presidents of 
Argentina and Brazil to confer some time in mid-1956 on eco- 
nomic and cultural matters, such as the establishment of mutual 
trade benefits and deciding on means of raising their standards 
of living. In September this initiative was diverted by Argen- 
tina’s proposal that the three nations should meet to discuss set- 
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ting up a South Atlantic Treaty organization modeled after 
NATO. Despite opposition in Uruguay to such a defense pact, the 
national council agreed to participate in discussions. (R. HN.) 


Education.—In 1953 there were 1,827 primary schools with 272,721 
pupils and 8,337 teachers and (in 1952) 115 secondary schools with 
37,858 students. The University of Montevideo had 11,603 students in 
1951. 
nance the monetary unit is the peso, valued on Noy. 23, 19506, at 
47.62 cents U.S. currency, basic rate; 24.39 cents, free certificate rate; 
and 25 cents, free rate. Ordinary government expenditure in 1955 (pre- 
liminary) was 505,700,000 pesos; revenue, 473,200,000 pesos. The public 
debi on July 31, 1956, Was 1,212,715,000 pesos, of which 98,470,000 pesos 
represented the external debt. Currency in circulation (June 30, 1956) 
totalled 508,000,000 pesos; demand deposits, 365,000,000 pesos. The 
U.S. department of commerce estimated U.S. direct private investments 
in 1955 at $74,000,000, of which manufacturing investments accounted 
for $36,000,000. The cost-of-living index (Montevideo) stood at 128 in 
Aug. 1956 (1953=100). 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1955 totalled $183,678,000; 
imports, $225,958,000. Leading exports were wool (40%), grain (26%), 
textiles (19%), hides (8%) and meat and products (4%); leading im- 
ports, raw materials, including sugar, iron and steel and cotton (32%), 
fuel and lubricants (12%), construction materials (9%), motor vehicles 
(8%) and machinery and parts (4%). Leading customers were the Nether- 
lands (23%), Brazil (14%), the U.K. (14%), the U.S. (9%) and France 
(5%); leading suppliers, the U.S. (19%), Brazil (17%), the U.K. (13%), 
Germany (8%) and France (6%). : 

Railways (1954) totalled 1,928 mi.; highways (1955) totalled about 
26,000 mi., of which 3,100 mi. were paved national roads. On Jan. 1, 
1954, there were 48,012 automobiles, 40,100 trucks and 1,523 buses. 
According to Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, the merchant marine had 41 
vessels (100 tons and over) aggregating 65,846 gross tons on June 30, 
1955. Telephones (Jan. 1, 1955) numbered 109,300, of which 75% were 
automatic and located in Montevideo. ; 

Agriculture.—Official preliminary production estimates for major crops 
in the crop year 1955-56 (in metric tons) were as follows: wheat 797,- 
oor: linseed 56,019; oats 35,882; barley 11,002; malt barley 29,598; 
birdseed 2,151; (calendar year 1955) maize 197,049; rice 68,000; sun- 
flower seed 84,314; peanuts 5.104. The 1951 agricultural census showed 
23,408,642 sheep, 8,154,109 cattle, 511,547 milk cows, 667,251 horses 
and 258,980 pigs. Wool exports in the calendar year 1955 amounted to 
49,424 metric tons. Meat exports in 1955 included only 3,520 metric 
tons of frozen beef, 4,994 tons of canned beef and 373 tons of frozen 
mutton. 

Manufactures.—In 1954 there were an estimated 25,000 industrial estab- 
lishments with invested capital of 1,005,000,000 pesos and production 
valued at 1,202,000,000 pesos. Industrial workers totalled 180,185 in 
1951. Production estimates for 1955 included cement 296,000 metric tons; 
rolled steel products 22,000 tons; sulphuric acid 8,300 tons; tires 149,000 
units, inner tubes 68,000 units. Installed electric energy capacity (Dec. 31, 
1955) was 290,000 kw. (J. W. Mw.) 


U.S.S.R.: see Union oF Soviet SocIAList REPUBLICS. 


Utah A Rocky mountain state of the United States, admitted 
* to the union in 1896, Utah is popularly known as the 
“Beehive state.” Area: 84,916 sq.mi. (82,346 sq.mi. land, 2,570 
sq.mi. water). Pop.: (1950 census) 688,862; (1956 provisional 
est.) 812,000; urban pop. 65.3% of total (1950 census), foreign- 
born 4.3%, nonwhite 1.7%. Capital: Salt Lake City, pop. (1956 
est.) 205,000; other principal cities (1956 est.) pop.: Ogden 
(65,800), Provo (34,100), Logan (18,000). 

History.—The major event of the year for Utah was the 
enactment of public law 485 by the 84th congress of the United 
States creating the Colorado River Storage project. When Pres. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower signed the bill into law on April 11, 1956, 
he brought to fruition about 36 years of work to get this much 
needed program for Utah. In 1922, the Colorado River compact 
was negotiated among the seven states served by the Colorado 
river. This compact provides for division of river water between 
the Upper and Lower basins, with each basin granted 7,500,000 
acre-feet each year. Upper basin states are Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Utah and Wyoming. Lower basin states are Arizona, Nevada 
and California. 

In 1948 the Upper Basin states negotiated a compact dividing 
the water allocated to them. The pact also created the Upper 
Colorado River commission made up of representatives from the 
four states and the federal government. Plans for the Upper 
Basin Colorado River Storage project were completed in 1950 
and after six years of intensive work the United States congress 
passed the law which President Eisenhower had made part of his 
legislative program. 


ee a 
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Conservation interests in the nation and California opposition 
led to the elimination of Echo dam from the program, which 
left the Glen Canyon dam as the project of major significance 
to Utah. This unit was to be a 580-ft. high dam, 1,400 ft. in 
length, with a cost estimated at $379,143,000. It would form 
a reservoir with a capacity of 26,000,000 acre-feet of water 
and it would extend 186 mi. up the Colorado river and yi 000 
up the San Juan river. It would have installed capacity to gen- 
erate 800,000 kw., and an average power output of nearly 4,000,- 
000,000 kw.hr. each year. 

With $13,000,000 appropriated by congress, preliminary con- 
struction started late in 1956 on certain phases of the Colorado 
River Storage project and on Oct. 15, 1956, President Eisen- 
hower signalled the start of the tremendous project by pressing 
a button which ignited explosions at the Glen Canyon and 
Flaming Gorge dam sites. 

In the presidential election year, Utah interest centred around 
the primary contests for the governorship. Incumbent Gov. J. 
Bracken Lee was defeated in a close race for the Republican 
nomination by George D. Clyde, a leader in the fight for the 
Colorado River project. L. C. Romney, Salt Lake City commis- 
sioner, defeated John S. Boyden for the Democratic nomination. 
On Oct. 13 Governor Lee injected further interest in this race 
by announcing his candidacy as an independent candidate. 

In the general election of Nov. 6, 1956, Utah voters by a 
large majority voted for the re-election of Pres. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. In the gubernatorial contest, the regular Republican can- 
didate, George D. Clyde, won in a close contest over the 
Democratic opponent, L. C. Romney, and incumbent J. Bracken 
Lee who ran as an Independent. Incumbent U.S. Sen. Wallace F. 
Bennett (Rep.) retained his seat, defeating Alonzo F. Hopkin 
(Dem.). 

In the congressional races, incumbent H. Aldous Dixon (Rep.) 
defeated Carlyle F. Gronning (Dem.) in the first congressional 
district. The second district race was won by incumbent Wil- 
liam A. Dawson (Rep.) over Oscar W. McConkie (Dem.). 

The Republican party made a clean sweep of state offices, re- 
turning the following candidates in addition to the governor: 
Lamont F. Totonto, secretary of state: E. R. Callister, attorney 
general; Sid Lambourne, auditor; and Sherman J. Preece, treas- 
urer. 

As a result of the election, Republicans in Utah had com- 


fortable working margins in both houses of the state legislature. 


Education.—For the 1954-55 school year there were 119,476 full-time 
elementary students enrolled in 380 elementary schools and 71,976 full- 
time secondary students enrolled in 141 secondary schools. This total of 
191,452 was an increase of 8,288 over the 1953-54 figure. With princi- 
pals and supervisors the total instructional staff for the state reached 
6,894, an increase of 689 over the previous year. 

Funds available for education totalled $69,821,249.24. Disbursements 
$65,251,571.68. E. Allen Bateman was superintendent of public instruction 


i tah during 1956. 
a Seeial enone cad Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 


Total expenditures for public assistance during the fiscal year July 1955 
to June cee amounted to $14,889,374.36 (for 25,486 persons), which was 
a decrease of $362,557.50 from the 1954-55 figure. The funds were dis- 
tributed (excluding administrative expense ) as follows: old-age assistance 
$6,756,867.61 (9,535 persons); aid to dependent children $3,945,449.51 
(10,733 persons); aid to the blind $187,946.73 (265 persons); aid to 
the disabled $1,408,149.39 (1,959 persons); aid to unemployables $680,- 
541.59 (1,052 persons); aid to employables $499,699.69 (1,506 persons) ; 
foster care $286,932.72 (436 persons); medical care and sight nes 
tion $35,325.59 (131 persons); welfare services $223,087.69. Increased 
payments over the preceding year were noted in the following categories: 
administration and services, disabled, foster care, medical care and blind. 
Decreased payments were epee to dependent children, employables, un- 
eople of old age. pened Bes 

eae a to es 1956 the four Utah welfare institutions 
reported the following expenditures and populations: industrial gn: at 
Ogden, $400,000 and 173 students; mental hospital at Provo, $1,7 4,706 
(plus $300,000 for new buildings) with 1,277 patients; training schoo 
at American Fork, $717,800 (plus $450,000 for new buildings) with 871 
students; tuberculosis sanatorium at Ogden, $211,724.32 with 75 patients. 

Communications.—All highways and roads in the state totalled 34,425:9 
mi. Of that amount 16,378.9 mi. were surfaced roads. State and federa 
funds disbursed for highways amounted to $21,588,119 for the eal yeas 
emding June 30, 1956. New or rebuilt roads completed during the sca 
year totalled 425 mi. Total registered motor vehicles as of Dees 3'x,/ 5055; 
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numbered 336,948. All railroads operating in the state numbered nine in 
1956, with track mileage (within the state) of 2,924.99 and line mileage 
of 1,791.96 (as of Dec. 31, 1955): the track mileage included 95.51 mi. 
owned by three terminal companies in the state. Airports and airfields in 
1956 numbered: commercial and municipal, 48; military, 5; private, 12: 
emergency strips, 38; mining strips, 37; other, 5. Regularly scheduled air 
lines operating in the state numbered three in 1956. Operating radio sta- 
tions in 1956 numbered 21 AM stations and 4 FM stations. There were 
three operating television stations in 1956. 

Banking and Finance.—As of June 30, 1956, the 43 state banks had re- 
sources totalling $486,422,924.18 and the 7 national banks $360,715,- 
537.56 for a combined total of $847,148,461.74, an increase of $36,239,- 
656.01 over 195.5. Deposits for the 43 state banks reached $447,740,322.20, 
while the 7 national banks noted deposits of $336,599,321.84 for a com- 
bined total of. $784,339,644.04. There were 16 state-chartered savings 
and loan associations with total resources of $115,838,783.13, an increase 
of $24,217,000.50 over the total assets of the 15 such companies as of 
June 30, 1955. 

State receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, were $125,- 
466,713.28; disbursements amounted to $117,891,178.26. There was no 
bonded indebtedness for the state as a whole. 


Table |.—Principal Agricultural Products of Utah 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 

Barley; /bU-Si ors ite otis) tall olccu site siie 1,472,000 1,505,000 1,947,000 
Wihedt, bic ismtsle sired cite ol fc gic. La ae 6,084,000 6,723,000 5,929,000 
LOX) Sal ts Tey. Gs OP ott. chet uke cf bias ob 7,163,000 6,475,000 8,021,000 
eC sp cig GG. ALGma Gaatarc don 2,000,000 1,840,000 1,290,000 
Potctoescwismmclten etronence ets) st renreh rs 1,534,000 1,598,000 1,652,000 
Sugar, beets, fons). car ey: situs as, sucess 416,000 437,000 480,000 
Hay (all)Rtons.) ect es ssc eshte a fe 1,277,000 1,267,000 1,174,000 
Peaches, bUi05) 6 2, co. ery S00 5 ee 360,000 480,000 610,000 
APDIGS OU. is as et ee Veet, ia! se as 350,000 440,000 416,000 
PR arse Use tay cds is tyes Se ie tna alee care 330,000 200,000 187,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Agriculture—For Utah, 1955 cash receipts from livestock and livestock 
products totalled $107,194,000, down 3% from 1954 and the lowest since 
1949; cash receipts from crops, at $36,841,000 were down 5%, the lowest 
since 1944; total cash receipts amounted to $146,721,000, down 3% from 
1954. The total value of livestock on Utah farms as of Jan. 1, 1956, 
amounted to $100,120,000. 

Manufacturing.—Total wages for 1955 showed an increase of $68,139,548 
over 1954. The average monthly wage was $303. @:. D. M) 


Table !l._—Principal Industries of Utah 


Ay. workers Total wages 


Industry per month 1955 
Miningi=hey stein sticvusite welts Nisikonlabicncuell.s Mics 14,022 $ 68,975,398 
Contract construction . 2.» « © «© 2» «© «© © « 14,632 63,965,784 
Manufacturing . . + 2 © © © 2 6 2 es 33,352 141,313,342 
Transportation, communication and utilities. . . . 12,352 49,387,976 
Wholesale and retai! trade. . - » se ew ee . 52,087 160,28 ,071 
Finance, insurance and real estate . . .... F 8,929 30,995,531 
Service. eeticmatte is Me neet ne Goo Sea Ge 5tomot 16,787 39,823,204 
Miscellaneous ceuie © eiie.us) (0) (8) te 0) ne OG DO 496 1,163,032 

Total (all industries) . . . « a) Noes tree: 5 152,656 555,908,338 


Table [ll_— Mineral Production of Utah 


(In short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1954t 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Totalligs: sic te velne $298,639,000 $255,234,000§ 

Asphalt (gilsonite) . . - . 61,000 2,184,000 76,000 2,724,000 
iy Bons oo pA eo Rotel) 1,458,000 207,000 1,991,000 
Goal eaves) aigeu el xen) eye 6,044,000 37,689,000 5,008,000 29,761,000 
Coke crcieiieres! tomate! ciel 492/000 2 1,056,000 2 

Coppel fiers ssi sel 269,000 154,691,000 212,000 124,983,000 
Fluorspar nen 2 6 16,000 75,000 4,000 82,000 
Gold (oz.) .... - « 483,000 16,920,000 403,000 14,119,000 
FO wen 8 ot on ConA) 26,497,000 3,405,000 19,277,000 
Lead va 4. sh steer . 42,000 10,879,000 45,000 12,322,000 

tural gas (thousand cu. 

va 7 : ee ist tel ee 7,070,000 807,000 16,024,000 2,259,000 
Petroleum (bbl.) . . . - -1,807,000 tT 1,905,000 4,480,000 
Salon Metkeite tat wie ts. - 154,000 772,000 167,000 1,020,000 
Sand and gravel. . . + « 4,628,000 3,180,000 5,328,000 3,592,000 
Silver {oz.}' » 5 « s . +6,726,000 6,087,000 6,179,000 5,593,000 
Stone wasn suc) scan 4.000 1,447,000 1,127,000 1,546,000 
Lincs Doe te ce es 1eee29,000 6,712,000 34,000 7,351,000 
Other minerals . . + «© « aq 28,941,000 505 24,696,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 


{Value included with other minerals. Se: pati Pace 
tPreliminary. §Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of 


clays and stone. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


Mineral Production. Table III shows the tonnage and value of those min- 
erals produced in Utah in 1953 and 1954 whose values exceeded $100,000, 
except for fluorspar, in 1954. Utah was: second in output of copper, gold, 
molybdenum and silver in 1954, third in lead and selenium output, fifth 
in crude iron ore and sixth in zinc. It ranked 16th among the states in 


value of its mineral output, with 1.83% of the U.S. total. 
ENcycLop@pIA BritANNicA Fitms.—Northwestern States, 2nd ed. 


(1956); Utah (1955). 


Utilities, Public: see Pusitic UTILITIES. 
Vacation: see TouRIsT TRAVEL. 
Vanadium: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 
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Varnishes: see PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 
This sovereign, independent state 


Vatican City State. was established by the Lateran 


treaty between the Holy See and the Italian government on 
Feb. 11, 1929. The treaty was recognized in international law with 
the reigning pope as sovereign and was made an integral part 
of the constitution of Italy on March 26, 1947. The pope has full 
executive, legislative and judicial powers which he delegates to 
a commission of cardinals. The legal system is based on canon 
law; in the rare cases where this law does not apply the laws 
of Italy prevail. 

Diplomatic representatives of 45 nations are accredited to the 
Vatican. The Holy See in its diplomatic relations with other gov- 
ernments is represented by 40 nuncios and internuncios. 

The area of Vatican City is 108.7 ac. To this are added the 
following extraterritorial possessions: the basilicas of St. John 
Lateran, St. Mary Major and St. Paul, with the buildings at- 
tached; the edifice of San Callisto near Santa Maria in Traste- 
vere; the papal palace and domain of Castel Gandolfo, the 
summer residence of the popes, 14 mi. S.E. of Rome; the prop- 
erty sites on the Janiculan hill of the Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith; the ex-convent buildings annexed to 
the Basilica of the Twelve Apostles and to the churches of 
Sant’Andrea della Valle and San Carlo ai Catanari; the palaces of 
the Dataria, the Cancellaria, the Propagation of the Faith in 
the Piazza di Spagna, the Holy Office, the Convertendi and the 
palaces of the Vicariate; about 160 ac. in all. 

The normal population of Vatican City is approximately 1,000, 
most of whom are ecclesiastics. A total of 750 lay persons are 
enrolled in the pontifical armed corps: 500 Palatine guards of 
honour, 120 Swiss guards, 80 papal gendarmes and 50 noble 
guards. On May 6, 1956, the Swiss guards, oldest of the Vatican’s 
four armed services and widely renowned for its brilliant 16th- 
century uniform of sky blue, orange and yellow, celebrated the 
45oth anniversary of its foundation. 

The Vatican library ranks among the great libraries of the 
world. Its importance can be measured by the quality of its col- 
lection of more than 60,000 manuscripts. The collections were 
recently enriched by the acquisition of material bearing on bibli- 
cal sources found near the Dead sea. 

The Vatican contains an abundance of works of art that rep- 
resent in their entirety an irreplaceable treasure. The paintings, 
sculptures and objects are grouped in specialized museums. These 
are the Museo Pio-Clementino, the Galleria Chiaramonti, the 
Braccio Nuovo, the Egyptian museum and the Etruscan mu- 
seum. 

(See also Prus XII; Roman CatHoLic CHURCH.) 

Gin AES) 
Veal: see Meat. 


The record soy- 


Vegetable Oils and Animal Fats. ean crop of 1986 


almost alone maintained U.S. food fats and oils at approximately 
record levels. The more inclusive index of 1956 oilseed produc- 
tion stood at 155 (1947-49 = 100) as compared with 129 in 1955; 
included were 457,394,000 bu. of soybeans, 5,495,000 tons of 


Table I—U.S. Production of Principal Fats and Oils 


(In millions of pounds) 


i Average 
1956* 1955+ 1954 1937-41 
BON er Men ee ho susie. fontccass farvev ease 1,600 1,566 1,541 2,224 
it oo ie eee ap ar ane 2,600 2.840 2,564 091 
EdInleirallowMettart cpio lc sis a: s hoes 275 278 269 225 
Edible vegetable oils 6 . ss sss se 6,538 6112 5,382 2,254 
Soapifats and/oils 6s 6 eee oped s 2,870 3,115 2,825 1,303 
Deyuegsons ire raicveradesy sie’ s 2s 687 819 739 "364 
Poputst avetlnre ® ca aty ERP EO ft ClSCh ty och negra or) 225 227 222 228 
Total ee Meet Becton coo 14,795 14,957 13,542 8,689 
*Forecast. {Preliminary, 
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cottonseed, 1,488,575,000 lb. of peanuts and 51,948,000 bu. of 
flaxseed. 

Prices to producers of oil-bearing crops in Oct. 1956 were 
249% of the 1910-14 average, as compared with 227% in Oct. 
1955 and an average of 318% for 1947-49. In Oct. 1956 prices 
to producers were: soybeans, $2.07 per bushel ($2.08 per bushel 
in 1955); cottonseed, $54.10 per ton ($43.50 in 1955); flaxseed, 
$2.92 per bushel ($2.76 in 1955); and peanuts, 11.6 cents per 
pound as compared with 11.8 cents per pound in 1955. 

In line with record milk production, butter production was 
forecast at 1,600,000,000 Ib. as compared with 1,566,000,000 
lb. in 1955; consumption was 9 Ib. per person. Consumption of 
margarine, largely from refined and hydrogenated soybean and 
cottonseed oils, of which about 1,350,000,000 lb. were produced 
in 1956, was 8 lb. per person. In addition an indicated ro lb. of 
lard, rz lb. of shortening and 10.1 lb. ot “other edible fats and 
oils” were consumed. 


Production of sesame seed, source of a high grade edible oil, 


expanded in the south, especially in Texas, to a level well above 
the 5,000,000 Ib. of 1955. 

Exports from the U.S. of fats and oils, including the oil equiva- 
lent of oilseeds, was a new record of about 2,700,000,000 Ib. dur- 
ing 1955-56; the outmovement during 1956-57 was expected to 
approximate that of the previous year. 


Table !I—World Exports of Fats, Oils, and Oilseeds 
(In thousands of short tons} 


Commodity Average Average 


1955* 1954¢ 1945-49 1935-39 
Edible vegetable olls 3 3s 8k a ee 1,935 1,810 850 1,753 
Palavons: ofc a er eee, > ree 2,380 2,365 1,543 2,205 
lndUsinial ons oe As Els ne ee lang ieee ae 680 885 479 1,008 
Animal fats:aaara hes, Gare Bieta ee, ee 1,505 1,445 765 885 
Marineollsing: « “Sgieaickerart hice load ae 700 745 405 710 
Totaly... srcamiss nut Gee sielgale Lp aon 7,200 7,250 4,042 6,561 


*Forecast. Estimate. ; ; 
Source: Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Foreign Crops and 
Markets (Aug. 29, 1955). 


With most of the major producers reporting new record crops 
of one or more of the vegetable oils and with most types of 
livestock at record levels, world production was expected in 
1956-57 to rise by about 7,000,000 tons to a new record of 27,- 
300,000 metric tons of which liquid edible oils would be 9,330,- 


ooo tons, animal fats 10,380,000 tons and the several palm — 


products, 3,550,000 tons. Exports were forecast to exceed the 
record 6,830,000 tons of 1955. 

World production of flaxseed was estimated at 173,500,000 bu. 
for 1956, of which the U.S. accounted for 51,948,000 bu. and 
Canada 37,300,000 bu. 

Total world production of olive oil for 1956-57 increased to 
986,000,000 tons (from 752,000,000 tons in 1955-56), of which 
the Spanish crop was estimated at about 390,000,000 tons, that 
of Italy at 150,000,000 tons and Greece and Tunisia at 100,000,- 
ooo tons. World production of whale and sperm oils was forecast 
at 425,000 and 105,000 tons, somewhat above that of 1955. 

(See also CoTTON.) (JZKARS 


Vegetables Substantially larger amounts of most types of 
* vegetables were available in the United States 
in 1956, for use fresh, for processing and, for a few types, for 
export. Consumption per capita was indicated at 148 lb. of fresh 
vegetables, 3% above 1955 but only 6% more than prewar. 
The canned product amounted to 42.1 lb. per capita, 1% more 
than 1955 and 42% more than prewar. Indicated consumption 
of frozen vegetables was 7.2 lb., 9% above 1955. The canned 
and frozen product accounted for about 44% of total consump- 
tion. ‘ 

In the first seven months of 1956, U.S. exports of fresh vege- 
tables, largely cabbage, carrots, celery, lettuce and tomatoes 
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Table |.—U.S. Vegetable Production for Fresh Market 


(In thousands) 


Indicated Average, 

Crop Unit 1956 1955 1949-54 
Artichokes OA aOR I On iG boxes 800 890 787 
ASPOIQGUS, = 1. Se, 6 crates 3,886 3,380 3,703 
Beans lima ea ahs ta wciclicuie. Get bu. 1,558 1,312 1,610 
Beansisnop+ a, oe 2 es Se bu. 15,927 18,777 18,175 
COD 6 6 ic, ceaeecOmcr cei . bu. 1,304 1,333 1,634 
BLOcCOlinmmtg saree ys crates 5,389 5,303 4,633 
Bousselsysproutswtesis 2 Ore ts oc: cs 5 tons 33,200 22,000 26,000 
Gdabdgemearis 1 ek os as tons 1,275 993 1,183 
Cantalolpesmu eerie eras tel ke crates 14,478 15,604 14,496 
Carrots oo oo Aes aerate cee Ie bu. 30,495 29,080 30,598 
Ecuihowerm aoe is SPE hie crates 12,597 12,215 12,162 
elon ye te ado fan Sa ortenc crates 26,203 25,196 23,326 
Comuysweetne ns keene te ee 5 doz. ears 25,969 26,279 23,222 
Gyrcumbers- pute font cle’ concurcu.sy bu. 7,788 8,126 7,321 
Eggplante.s5asec fe ts ee bu. 1,37 1,541 1,444 
Escarolers yee ee) ce ts eye. bu. 2,952 3,116 2,080 
Honeydew melons. . . . ... crates 3,581 3,624 3,156 
Koles tay FORE ies, CHEE OUEO, bu. 1,011 1,022 1,140 
Lettuce 3 Oo Ome ee crates 43,899 41,876 38,298 
Ohionsmapetes AY CR sacks 48,158 ADT VD 42,867 
REGSROLEGMM Geolen oa cuscuns has’ wo bu. 1,099 1,457 2,059 
Peppers; green’; . s 7. 6. so bu. 10,586 11,808 9,723 
PRON ONS aD se nati Eiay ish ware} nove are bbl. 195 230 145 
SDINGGUE yee aver ae ee ne bu. 9,530 8,939 10,912 
Womcdtoesi mows ois lcy splat le bu. 40,075 39,605 34,654 
Woatermelons’ - s. 5, «4. © o «.« melons 120,225. 131,390 103,491 


*Includes processing. 


to Canada, were 553,000,000 Ib., 6% more than for the same 
months of 1955. U.S. fresh vegetable imports, mostly from Cuba 
and Mexico, and largely tomatoes, cucumbers, peppers and 
melons, were 321,000,000 lb. in the period January through July 
1956, 18% more than in the corresponding period of 1955. 

The price index for commercial vegetables in October (not 
adjusted for season of year) was 203 (1910-14=1I00), as com- 
pared with 208 a year earlier. 

Commercial Truck Crops for the Fresh Market.—Season 
by season, 1956 production exceeded that of 1955 and the 1949- 
54 average. Total tonnage was indicated at 11,041,700 tons, as 
compared with 10,682,700 tons in 1955 and 10,095,900 tons 
average. Higher yields rather than expanded acreage gave the 
increase; indicated area was 2,215,010 ac., aS compared with 
2,253,540 ac. the previous year and 2,205,010 ac. for 1949-54. 

The U.S. department of agriculture proposed revision of fresh 
tomato standards. Acreage marketing guides for 1957 covering 
18 major winter vegetables recommended a total acreage 5% 
below 1956. Beginning with the 1957 crops, official yield and 
production statistics for fresh market vegetables were to be pub- 
lished on a weight basis. 

Commercial Truck Crops for Processing.—Early reports on 
nine of the 11 major processing vegetables, usually representing 
about 96% of the total tonnage, indicated a crop of 8,080,000 
tons, as compared with 5;910,000 tons in 1955 and 5,750,000 tons 
average for 1945-54. Snap beans, beets for canning, kraut cab- 
bage grown on contract, sweet corn, green peas and tomatoes for 
processing were highest of record, and most or all the others 
were near record. The canned pack was at record high levels for 
snap beans, tomatoes and sweet corn, the latter with carry-over 
stocks amounting to 45,000,000 cases. 


Table [Il.—U.S. Production of 11 Vegetables for Processing 


(In tons) 

Indicated Average, 

- Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
Re Ae eee 1177500 129,400 99,800 

Perea iced see i 253207 108,000 88,600 78,400 
SQere Pari B aU ee 328,700 305,700 250,200 
OS Oy ee ee 191,200 144,300 143,100 
Sa ee are ee 243,500 160,700 199,100 
OTA SWEEl so) 0 oo) 6 sae = ce 1,682,700 1,174,800 1,284,300 
Coa TOR Se 329,800 311,700 262,000 
Peas, greenf. - + 222+ se eee 548,700 ern etre 
Beemer id's 29. L,  . 138700 130,000 119,000t 
eee el Wh a cs obi s 4,570,700 3,278,000 3,089,400 

*Husk on. {Shelled. tAverage for 1949-54. 


Dry Edible Peas and Beans.—The dry edible bean crop of 
16,977,000 bags (of 100 lb. each) approximated the 1955 crop 
and was about 5% above average. Michigan, with nearly one- 
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third the total crop (5,522,000 bags), was the leading producing 
state, followed by California (3,744,000 bags) and Idaho (2,052,- 
ooo bags). Prices to producers in October averaged $6.67 per 
hundredweight against $7.04 per hundredweight a year earlier 
and a national average support price of $6. 31 per hundredweight. 
Carry-over stocks of less than 2,000,000 bags were the smallest 
in eight years. U.S. exports of beans during the year ending 
Aug. 31, 1956, were 2;226,000 bags, as compared with 1,739,000 
bags in the previous year. 

The northwest dry pea harvest of 4,885,000 bags was the larg- 
est since 1947, very large as compared with 2,525,000 bags in 
1955 and a 1o-year average of 3,868,000 bags. Prices to pro- 
ducers declined sharply to $4.67 per hundredweight, as compared 
with $6.41 per hundredweight a year earlier. Exports of dry 
peas in 1955-56 were only 408,000 bags, the smallest in 15 years 
and comparable to 1,200,000 bags in the previous year. 

Early indications were that the bean crop of Mexico would 
be as large as the record high production of about 8,000,000 bags 
in 1954 and 1955. Nevertheless, imports exceeded exports in 
those years. Chile’s harvest in early 1956 provided 590,000 bags 
for export in addition to large domestic consumption. Dry bean 
production in France was estimated at 2,700,000 bags, 17% 
larger than the 1955 crop and the largest since the 2,800,000 bags 
of 1939. 

(See also POTATOES.) (EEKSER®) 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA FiLMS.—Corn Farmer (1939); Irrigation 
Farming, 2nd ed. (1951); Story of Potatoes (1952); Story of Rice 


(1952); The Truck Farmer, 2nd ed. (1954). 
Venereal Diseases The outlook for the control of syphi- 
* lis in the United States was still en- 
couraging in 1956, although a trend downward since 1947 in the 
number of reported cases was reversed. More cases of primary 
and secondary syphilis—the most infectious stages of the disease 
—were reported throughout the United States than in 1955. Of 
a total 371,224 cases of venereal diseases reported by state and 
territorial health departments during 1956, the total number of 
cases of syphilis in all stages numbered 126,700, a significant 
departure from the established downward trend. In the infectious 
stages, 6,769 cases of primary and secondary syphilis were re- 
ported. 

The incidence of syphilis in the United States is about 86,800 
cases per year. It was estimated that there were more than 
1,921,000 persons in the United States in 1956 requiring treat- 
ment for syphilis. These persons must be found and treated to 
prevent further transmission of the disease and to reduce dis- 
ability and untimely death. 

As of 1956, 38,000 persons were institutionalized for syphilitic 
insanity, and the cost of maintaining these persons was $43,376,- 
ooo per year. Mortality data indicated that syphilis was exceeded 
only by the respiratory diseases and tuberculosis as the principal 
cause of death from infectious diseases in the United States. 

The 240,819 cases of gonorrhoea reported in the United States 
and territories during 1956 was slightly lower than in 1955. How- 
ever, the first significant increase in the nation’s total number 
of cases reported by state health departments occurred in 1955. 
It was estimated that at least 1,000,000 cases of gonorrhoea oc- 
curred in the United States each year. 

Other venereal diseases, chancroid, lymphogranuloma vene- 
reum and granuloma inguinale, accounted for 3,705 cases, of 
which chancroid comprised about two-thirds. The number of 
cases of these diseases was slightly less than the total of 1955. 

The emphasis placed on case finding by state health depart- 
ments was reflected*in the number of diagnostic observations 
completed in public clinics during the year. Clinic personnel 
examined approximately 1,750,000 persons suspected of infec- 
tions, and 16% or 28,000 were found to be infected. An addi- 
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tional 90,000 were given protective therapy, that is, treatment 
to halt the disease in the incubation period before the patient 
showed any signs or symptoms of the disease. 

Interviewing patients and investigating their contacts con- 
tinued as major case-finding activities of public health clinics. 
A total of 215,300 case-finding investigations were completed by 
the staffs of these clinics, and as a result 85,000 persons were 
given treatment. While private physicians provided diagnostic 
and treatment services, almost all of the interviewing of patients 
and investigation of their contacts were carried on by the health 
department clinics. 

In addition, more than 2,000 venereal disease clinics in the 48 
states and 4 U‘S. territories provided diagnostic and treatment 
services to persons suspected of having a venereal infection. 

Selective surveys in areas where the prevalence of syphilis 
was known to be high had continued; the number of states doing 
this type of testing had increased from 23 in 1954 to 29 in 1956, 
and 450,000 blood specimens were taken in 1956. 

The migrant worker posed problems of venereal disease con- 
trol. During 1956, of 65,000 migrant workers who were given 
blood tests, 7,300 reacted to the tests as being potentially in need 
of treatment for syphilis. 

The Venereal Disease Research laboratory, Chamblee, Ga., 
and the Venereal Disease Experimental laboratory, Chapel Hill, 
N.C., provided the research, laboratory, teaching and evaluation 
services needed to aid the states in detecting and diagnosing 
venereal diseases. These two institutions helped to maintain uni- 
formly high standards of serologic test performance, to promote 
use of efficient tests, to train laboratory personnel and to evalu- 
ate and interpret serologic test results. A total of 72,027 tests 
were performed in these laboratories on 15,679 blood and spinal 
fluid specimens; serologic reagents were sent to 31 state and 24 
public health service laboratories. The Venereal Disease Re- 
search laboratory served as control or co-control in 21 intrastate 
serologic evaluation studies and one army regional laboratory 
study, and also served as a reference laboratory for the World 
Health organization. (CRAES?) 


Venezuela The republic of Venezuela, with an area of 352,- 
» 142 sq.mi., had an estimated population of 5,- 
949,000 in 1956, not including indigenous tribes living outside of 
cities (which had 56,705 members in 1950). The capital is Cara- 
cas, with a population of 611,048 in 1953. The populations of the 
other principal cities were: (1953 est.) Maracaibo 304,313; 
Barquisimeto 132,123; Valencia 105,315; Maracay 77,049; San 
Crist6ébal 64,970; Cumana 56,604; Ciudad Bolivar 36,278; 
Puerto la Cruz 36,000 and Puerto Cabello 35,000. 

History.—General Marcos Pérez Jiménez was president 
throughout 1956. Relations with other American republics were 
unchanged during the year. The president attended the meeting 
of American presidents at Panama in July, where he proposed 
that the participating governments contribute to a fund for the 
aid of countries in economic difficulty a small percentage of their 
respective budgets, and offered more than $30,000,000 on behalf 
of Venezuela for this purpose. ’ 

During 1956, new petroleum concessions were granted by the 
government, resulting in a large increase in revenue. Oil pro- 
duction continued at close to capacity through the year, and 
exploration was resumed. The production of iron ore, nearly 
all exported, which exceeded 8,320,000 tons in 1955, was Be 
pected to exceed 10,000,000 tons in 1956. The government’s 
petrochemical plants were begun, and were expected to be in op- 
eration by 1957. A new pipeline was projected to Puerto Cabello. 
The preliminary work for the hydroelectric plant on the Caroni 
river, eventually expected to produce 1,000,000 kw. or more. 
was under way. The metallurgical plant producing more than 
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400,000 tons of iron and steel products was begun. In August, 
the president inaugurated the new water supply of Caracas, bring- 
ing to the reservoirs of the capital water from the Tuy river; 
the total project would cost, when finished, in excess of $60,000,- 
ooo. Progress was made on the 10g mi. railroad from Barqui- 
simeto to Puerto Cabello, and on a short line in the east, out 
of the coal mines of Naricual. 

Diversification of industry continued to increase the number 
of textile mills and other enterprises designed to cultivate the 
domestic market for manufactured products. Employment con- 
tinued at a high level, although immigration tended to fall off, 
and some immigrants of earlier years returned to Europe. 

The first ships went through the deepened channel of the 
Maracaibo bay in May, and it was hoped that the entire task 
would be completed early in 1957. The oil companies purchased 
$13,000,000 of 4.5% bonds of the commission which had the 
task in hand. Plans for the construction of a bridge over the 
entrance to Lake Maracaibo were studied and bids invited. The 
program of active development of the network of roads connect- 
ing the southern end of the lake with Colombia and the inland 
states of Venezuela was carried forward. 

The total direct and guaranteed public debt at the end of the 
fiscal year (June 30) amounted to $187,000,000; to which must 
be added floating debt incurred by the several autonomous agen- 
cies, with a debt service of approximately $13,000,000; this 
floating debt was expected to be funded. There were also, for- 
eign dollar obligations arising from the Tuy water project (about 
$30,000,000), the metallurgical plant project ($157,577,573)s 
and housing loans of the Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
reduced by 1956 to $4,457,639. These three sets of foreign 
dollar loans were made to autonomous agencies, but were guar- 
anteed by the Venezuelan government. 

(See also FoREIGN INVESTMENTS; ORGANIZATION OF AMERI- 
CAN STATES.) ; (GC. E. Mcs) 


Education.—At the end of 1954 there were 7,014 primary schools, public 
and private, with 608,976 pupils and 16,944 teachers, and 197 secondary 
and special schools with 33,481 students. University education was avail- 
able at three public and two private universities with total attendance of 
7,645 in 1954. Education was allotted 6.4% of the 1956-57 budget. Ac- 
cording to the 1950 census, 48.7% of those 10 years of age and over were 
illiterate. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the bolivar, valued at 29.85 cents U.S. 
currency during 1956. The 1956—57 budget (July 1-June 30) was balanced 
initially at Bs. 2,670,000,000. There was no external debt; the total gov- 
ernment and government-guaranteed debt was Bs. 496,532,000 on Dec. 31, 
1954. Currency in circulation (May 31, 1956) totalled Bs. 942,000,000; 
demand deposits, Bs. 1,436,000,000. The U.S. department of commerce es- 
timated U.S. direct private investments in 1955 at $1,424,000,000, of 
which petroleum investments accounted for $1,056,000,000. The cost-of- 
living index (Caracas) stood at 101 in May 1956 (1953=100). 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1955 totalled Bs. 6,408,674,615; 
imports, Bs. 2,959,633,695. Chicf exports were crude petroleum and 
petroleum products (94%), iron ore (3%) and coffee (2%); leading im- 
ports, machinery, instruments and apparatus (33%), metals and manufac- 
tures (18%), foodstuffs and beverages (15%), chemicals and drugs (5%) 
and textiles (5%). Leading suppliers were the U.S. (about 60%), Germany, 
the U.K., Canada and France; leading customers, the Netherlands Antilles, 
the U.S. and Canada. 

Public railways (1955) totalled about 544 mi. divided among a number 
of disconnected lines of varying gauges. In 1953 there were 10,243 mi. of 
all-weather roads and in Sept. 1955, 120,000 passenger cars and 86,000 
commercial vehicles. Airlines carried 661,870 passengers within Venezuela 
in 1955. According to Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, the merchant marine 
had 94 vessels (100 tons and over) aggregating 216,264 gross tons on 
June 30, 1955. Telephones (Jan. 1, 1955) numbered 97,982. 

Agriculture.—Production estimates for the 1955—56 crop year (prelimi- 
nary figures) included coffee 720,000 bags of 132 Ib. each; cacao 39,000.- 
ooo |b.; maize (1954-55) 330,000 metric tons. In 1955, 144,046 metric 
tons of sugar, 26,799 tons of rice (milled), 1,091 tons of cotton and 
11,629,000 lb. of tobacco were produced and 628,000 bags of coffee were 
exported. According to U.S. department of agriculture estimates, there 
were 6,100,000 cattle in 1955. : 

Manufactures.— Production estimates for 1955 included cement 1,282,295 
metric tons; soap 16,354 tons; cigarettes 3,277,724,000 units; tires 417,- 
204 units; beer 146,935,000 1.; cotton cloth 16,242,836 m. Installed 
electric energy capacity totalled 500,000 kw. on Dec. 31, 1955; produc- 
tion for public use (1955) was 1,151,000,000 kw.hr. 

Minerals.—Production of crude petroleum in 1955 totalled 787,382,000 
bbl.; natural gas, 24,308,061,000 cu.m. Crude petroleum exports totalled 
590,815,000 bbl.; refinery throughout, 195,900,000 bbl.; exports of re- 
fined products, 147,800,000 bbl. At the end of to955 proven reserves to- 
talled 12,435,000,000 bbl. Production of other minerals in 1955 included 
iron ore (metal content 65%) 8,439,451 metric tons; gold 61,000 troy 
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.; diamonds 141,147 carats; coal 30,476 tons. 

See Alfred P. Jankus and Neil M. Malloy, Venezuela: Land of Opportu- 
ty (New York, 1956). (J. W. Mw.) 
EncycLopp1A BRITANNICA Fitms.—Colombia and Venezuela (1945); 


onezuela (1955). 
ermont A north Atlantic state of the United States, the 
* only one of the New England states without a sea- 
oast, Vermont is popularly known as the “Green Mountain 
fate”: it was admitted to the union in 1791. Area: 9,609 sq.mi., 
f which 331 sq.mi. are water. Population (1950) 377,747 (in- 
luding 240,135 rural, 137,612 urban; 348,435 native white, 443 
Jegro, 28,753 foreign born). The U.S. bureau of the census esti- 
nated the population of the state to be 370,000 as of July 1, 1956. 
Phe chief cities are Montpelier (cap., pop., 1950 census) 8,599, 
3urlington 33,155 and Rutland 17,659. 

History.—The general assembly did not meet in 1956. Gov. 
foseph B. Johnson in Plainfield, N.J., on July 4, 1956, led the 
Jedication of a memorial marker, financed from funds provided 
yy the Vermont legislature, placed on the grave of Civil War hero 
ind artist, Julian A. Scott, first Vermonter to receive the Con- 
zressional Medal of Honor. On Aug. 15, a plaque of Barre granite 
was placed on Scott’s painting of the “Battle of Cedar Creek” 
in the reception room of the Vermont state house in Montpelier. 

A log cabin in Grand Isle, believed to be the oldest in the 
state, built in 1783 by Jedediah Hyde, a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, property of the Vermont Historic Sites commission, was 
transferred to the Grand Isle Historical society, formally opened 
as a public shrine, and dedicated on July 17. 

The Historic Sites commission also, on July 27, erected a 
roadside marker in Pittsford Village Green to mark the granting 
‘of the first U.S. patent, which was signed by George Washington, 
and issued in 1790 to Samuel Hopkins, native of Pittsford, then 
stopping in Philadelphia, Pa., for his “new and improved” method 

‘of making potash. 

The Strafford Historical society, Aug. 12, co-operating with 
‘the Vermont Historic Sites commission, unveiled an official 
‘state site marker in Strafford at the birthplace of U.S. Senator 
Justin Smith Morrill, author of the Morrill (Land-Grant College) 
-act, signed by Abraham Lincoln in 1862. 

Chief state officers elected Nov. 6, 1956, to take office in Jan. 
1957 were: George D. Aiken, U.S. senator; Winston L. Prouty, 
U.S. representative to congress, Joseph B. Johnson, governor, 
Robert T. Stafford, lieutenant governor; George H. Amidon, 
state treasurer, Howard E. Armstrong, secretary of state; 
David V. Anderson, auditor of accounts; Frederick M. Reed, 
attorney general. The Dwight D. Eisenhower-Richard M. Nixon 
ticket received 72.2% of the presidential vote in Vermont, com- 


Education.—The number of ea ay cf aa in the cha on June 30, 
. The elementary school enrolment in 1955—50 was 52,394 
“Spare staff 2,056. There were 8x public high schools in the state 
in 1954-55. Lhe enrolment in these high schools in 1955-50 was 18,786 
and the teaching staff 871. Total current expenditures for education, ex- 
clusive of capital outlay, were $16,676,249-55; of which $3,505,396.94 
(21%) was paid by the state to the local school districts for general ibe 
aid. Aid approved by the 1953 and 1955 general assemblies to local schoo 
districts for the construction and alteration of buildings, for constructions 
started since July 1, 1947; by June 30, 1956, had reached a total of v4 17,7 
855.10. The state superintendent of schools was the commissioner ot € uca- 
i en. 
aoe he accehe Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Relief in general was administered by the overseer of the ee in Hee 
town. An average number of 6,823 persons a month received old-age ane 
ance from state funds amounting to $3,965,349-09 during the year ende 
June 30, 1956. Aid to dependent children was distributed to any as 
number of 1,182 recipients monthly, from funds amounting to ee F 
Blind assistance funds: amounting to $87,434 were distributed to about 161 
persons a month. Aid to se disabled was paid to about 531 persons a 
to $2 97.50. 
month, and amour sation i ayments made under the re law 
numbered 87,808 and amounted to $1,917,148 for the year nde June $94 
1956. The three state correctional institutions during : e year en es 
June 30, 1956, had an average 417 inmates; their total expenses W 
Hee fee 
Fee jcations == T be total mileage of the public highway ete outs 
state-aid and town highways) as of June 30, 1956, was 13,715 of whic 
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1,914 mi. were in the state system and 2,733 mi. in the state-aid system. 
Total expenditures during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, amounted 
to $16,649,449.15. There were 853.3 mi. of railways in the state in the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1955; telephone subscribers were estimated at 82,500. 
Airports numbered 20, seaplane landing area 1 and airways 4, with a total 
mileage of about 300 during the year ended June 30, 1956 (official Civil 
Aeronautics administration figure of 250 mi., to which was added 50 mi. 
for the airway established between Montpelier and Newport in 1955). 


Banking and Finance-—The number of state and national banks as of 
June 30, 1956, was 71 of which 37 were state banks with total deposits of 
$271,711,394.23. The seven state co-operative building, savings and loan 
associations had assets of $6,183,272.88. 

Total receipts of the state‘as of June 30, 1956, were $51,856,738.07; 
total disbursements $55,217,599.91; there was no unappropriated surplus 
but rather a deficit of $1,163,828.80; total debt outstanding $6,626,000. 


Agriculture-—Vermont cash receipts from farm marketing for the year 
1955, according to the agricultural marketing service of the U.S. depart- 
ment of agriculture, totalled $108,500,000 compared with $103,800,000 
in 1954. 

Cool weather at blossom time in 1956 limited bee activity, affecting the 
pollination of apples, which blossomed late, according to the U.S. agricultural 
marketing service. Corn was slow in starting, but indicated production, 
while below that of 1955, was well above average. Cold weather also 
limited the growth of the potato crop. 

Honey produced in Vermont in 1955 amounted to 410,000 Ib., compared 
with 506,000 lb. in 1954. 

There were 469,000 head of cattle on Vermont farms Jan. 1, 1956, of 
which 326,000 were cows and heifers kept for milk production, compared 
with 474,000 head in 1955, of which 317,000 were kept for milk produc- 
tion. There were 109,000 turkeys raised on Vermont farms in 1956, com- 
pared with 115,000 in 1955. 


Table !.—Principal Crops of Vermont 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 

Gorn) God ciie/ Tells tickle oi lo) oMie Welsh) 2,989,000 3,224,000 2,738,000 
Hay, tons «+ + + + hel yekeie re) lerre 1,133,000 1,197,000 1,310,000 
Apples, commercial, bu.» - + + + + + * 580,000 1,100,000 782,000 
Oats; bus. s 2 «9 ss sobs) Tohaalie eames 432,000 490,000 895,000 
Potatoes, cwh 2 - 2 2 © se ee oe 390,000 465,000 596,000 
Maple syrup, gal. « + + + + + + ; A 623,000 673,000 661,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Manufacturing.—The Vermont unemployment compensation commission 
reported for the year ended June 30, 1956, an average of 35,062 persons a 
month in manufacturing industries covered by the state unemployment 
compensation law (all industries 63,030); wages paid to such workers in 


manufacturing industries $126,579,040 (all industries $214,908,645). 
(CAE ES) 
Table Il—Principal Industries of Vermont 
Value Value 
Salaries added by added by 
and manu- manu- 
All wages facture facture 
employees 1954 1954 1953 
Industry 1954 (in 000s) (in 000s) (in 000s) 
Textile mill products - . + + + + 2,279 $ 7,297 $ 7,581 Sis 
Paper and allied products . . + + 1,959 8,122 14,363 12,939 
Stone, clay and glass products . - 4,191 14,670 21,804 21,926 
Machinery (except electrical) . . « 7,811 34,012 63,727 84,946 


+Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufacturers, preliminary report. 


Table Ill.—Mineral Production of Vermont 


(In short tons) 
1953 1954 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Volue 
Total isi colts $20,302,000 $20,483,000 
Copper --.-+-:-: rs. 4,000 2,266,000 oe 2,568,000 
Sine? a eee ees 2 2 2 
ie Paatec ell 000 690,000 1,482,000 1,111,000 
Soe eae Len eee §27,000 8,860,000 437,000 8,178,000 
Talcosusieuete re. ain hoe 2 80,000 241,000 66,000 199,000 
Other minerals. « + + + * SOC 8,245,000 Sise 8,427,000 


*Value included with other minerals. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


Mineral Production——Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Vermont in 1953 and 1954 whose value 
exceeded $100,000. In 1954 Vermont was first among the states in the pro- 
duction of asbestos and slate, fourth in talc and fifth in pyrite, and ranked 
4oth in the value of its mineral output, with 0.1 5% of the USS. total. 

ENCYCLOP4DIA BRITANNICA Firms.—Northeastern States, and ed. 


(1955); Vermont (1955). 


ean . Benefits for the 
Veterans Administration (U.S.). nations 22,510,000 
veterans and their families are administered by the Veterans 
administration, an independent agency of the United States gov- 
ernment. Nearly 70% of all veterans, or 15,361,000, served in 
World War II; 4,853,000 served during the Korean conflict, of 
whom 872,000 also were World War II veterans; 3,040,000 saw 
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service during World War I and the other 128,000 were veterans 
of earlier wars and of peacetime service. 

Veterans’ Training.—During 1956, one veterans’ training 
program reached its end, while another climbed to what probably 
was its peak. The World War II G.I. bill ended for virtually 
all veterans on July 25, 1956. During the 12 years it had been 
in effect, more than 7,800,000 World War II veterans, or one- 
half of all who served in World War I, received educational 
benefits. Of the total, 2,200,000 attended college, 3,500,000 went 
to schools below the college level, 1,400,000 took on-the-job 
training and 700,000 enrolled in institutional on-the-farm train- 
ing. The total cost of the program was $14,500,000,000, with 
80% of the money paid directly to veterans in the form of 
monthly subsistence allowances. Most of the remainder was paid 
to schools and colleges for tuition, books and supplies. Only five 
cents out of every dollar was spent for administration of the 
program. 

At the close of 1956 only a handful of veterans were still 
eligible for World War II G.I. bill training—those who enlisted 
under the Armed Forces Voluntary Recruitment act in 1945 and 
1946. They had nine years from the end of their enlistment 
period to complete their G.I. courses. 

The Korean G.I. bill, in effect since Aug. 20, 1952, probably 
reached its peak at the end of 1956, with 750,000 young veterans 
in training; 60% were enrolled in colleges and universities and 
the rest were training in schools below the college level, on-the- 
job and on-the-farm. The Korean G.I. bill program was expected 
to come to an end about 1965. Cumulatively, more than 1,600,000 
Korea veterans, or one out of every three who served during the 
Korean conflict, had received training during the four years the 
program had been in effect. 

Veterans training under the Korean G.I. bill received a gov- 
ernment allowance covering each month of training. Rates for 
veterans in school full time were $110 if they had no depend- 
ents; $135 with one dependent; and $160 with more than one 
dependent. Rates for part-time training, as well as on-the-job 
and on-the-farm training, were lower. Veterans might be entitled 
to one and one-half days of G.I. training for each day of military 
service during the Korean conflict period, up to a maximum of 
36 months at school. 

Vocational Training for the Disabled.—Special vocational 
rehabilitation training is available to service-disabled veterans 
of the Korean conflict. While in training and for two months 
afterward, they may receive a subsistence allowance from the 
government, in addition to their monthly disability compensation 
payments. By the end of 1956, a total of 42,000 veterans had 
received rehabilitation training under this program. A Veterans 
administration study disclosed that 40% had trained for occupa- 
tions in the professions and managerial field, 33% in the skilled 
trades, and the rest in a variety of other fields. 

Another vocational training program, for disabled World 
War II veterans, virtually ended on July 25, 1956; only certain 
“hardship” cases still were permitted to pursue their training. 
Under this 13-year-old program, 610,000 disabled veterans were 
given the opportunity to overcome their handicaps through 
training, so that they might learn to lead self-sufficient, produc- 
tive lives. 

War Orphans Schooling.—A new educational program was 
authorized by congress in the summer of 1956. This was not for 
veterans, but for sons and daughters of deceased war veterans 
who died of service-connected conditions. Young men and 
women generally must be between the ages of 18 and 23 to re- 
ceive the 36 months of schooling to which they are entitled by 
law. While in school, they may receive a monthly allowance of 
$rro if enrolled full-time; $80 if three-quarters time, and $50 
if half-time. As a rule, education must be taken in a college or 
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university; below-college-level schooling is permitted, however, 
if it leads to a definite vocational goal. Job training and farm 
training are prohibited. 

About 150,000 young men and women were expected to be 
eligible for the War Orphans education program. 

Medical and Hospital Benefits.—At the close of 1956, VA 
was operating a network of 173 hospitals for the treatment of ill 
and disabled veterans. It also was utilizing some beds in civil, 
state and other federal hospitals on a contract basis. At that 
time, a total of nearly 114,000 veterans were receiving VA hos- 
pital care. More than half were being treated for mental illness. 

War veterans, including those with service during the Korean 
conflict period, are entitled to VA hospitalization under the 
following priority system authorized by law: first, the service- 
connected, those suffering from injuries or diseases incurred 
in or aggravated by wartime military service; and second, those 
with nonservice-connected ailments who state under oath that 
they are unable to pay for private treatment. Veterans in the 
latter group must submit a financial statement listing assets and 
liabilities, and must wait until beds are available for them. 

During 1956, congress authorized a $10,000,000 appropriation 
for an intensified VA medical research program. Most of the in- 
creased research was to be directed in the areas of mental and 
nervous diseases, heart and artery diseases, cancer and leukemia, 
and problems of the aging. 

G.I. Loans.—The G.I. loan program was extended another 
year for World War II veterans, under a law passed by congress 
in the summer of 1956. The original deadline called for World 
War II veterans to complete all G.I. loan arrangements by 
July 25, 1957. The new law allowed them until July 25, 1958, 
to apply for G.I. loans, and up to a year afterward to close their 
deals. The G.I. loan deadline for Korea veterans remained un- 
changed at Jan. 31, 1965. 

Another provision of the new law allowed G.I. homeowners to 
be relieved from liability to the government if they sold their 
homes and permitted the buyers to assume their G.I. loans. 
Previously, the veterans themselves continued to be liable for 
payment of the loan, even though payments were being made by 
the purchasers of their homes. For a veteran to be relieved of 
liability, the purchaser must assume full liability on the loan, 
the VA must approve him from a credit standpoint and the loan 
must be current. Cumulatively, about 5,000,000 World War II 
and Korea veterans had obtained G.I. loans for homes, farms 
and businesses by the end of 1956. The total value of the loans 
approached $40,000,000,000, while VA’s guaranteed portion ex- 
ceeded $20,000,000,000. Ninety per cent of all loans were for 
the purchase of homes. 

Insurance.—During the year, VA was administering three sys- 
tems of G.I. insurance: U.S. Government Life insurance for 
World War I veterans; National Service Life insurance for World 
War II veterans; and the Indemnity and Insurance acts of 1951 
for Korea veterans. 

When the year drew to a close, more than 5,300,000 World 
War II veterans were holding National Service Life Insurance 
policies; 370,000 World War I veterans held U.S. Government 
Life policies; and 600,000 Korea veterans had obtained Korean 
G.I. term insurance policies. 

Under the Survivor Benefits act, passed by congress during 
the year, the automatic servicemen’s indemnity against death 
in active service, sometimes called “free insurance,’ ended 
Dec. 31, 1956. The indemnity was replaced by liberalized bene- 
fits for survivors of those who might die after Jan. 1, 1957, as 
a result of service. 

Also ended on Dec. 31, 1956, was the right of Korea veterans 
to obtain Korean G.I. term insurance. Disabled Korea veterans, 
however, still might apply for special policies available to them. 
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Compensation and Pension—Veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities resulting either from wartime or peacetime 
service may qualify for monthly compensation payments from 
VA. Rates range from $17 to $181 for wartime service; peace- 
time veterans receive 80% of these amounts. Additional statu- 
tory awards are payable to veterans with certain severe disabili- 
ties such as blindness and amputations. 

Pensions are paid to veterans of World War I, World War II 
or the Korean conflict, who are totally and permanently disabled 
for reasons not connected with their service and whose annual in- 
comes do not exceed $1,400 if single or $2,700 if married or with 
a minor child. Rates are $66.15 a month, increased to $78.75 
after ten years or when the veteran reaches age 65. Those who 
need constant aid and attendance may get $135.45 a month. At 
the end of 1956, more than 2,700,000 veterans were receiving 
disability compensation and pensions. Included were nearly 200,- 
ooo veterans disabled since the Korean conflict. 

Other benefits.—VA administers a number of other benefits 
for veterans and their dependents. Among these are programs 
providing cars for the seriously disabled, “wheelchair housing” 
grants for other disabled veterans, a guardianship service, a pro- 
gram of death benefits and still others. 

(See also BupGET, NATIONAL.) (EV) 


’ x : Total membership in 
Veterans’ Organizations, U.S. .o56 tor major vet 
erans’ organizations was reported at 4,500,000, about 300,000 
less than the previous year. 

American Legion.—The American Legion’s 38th annual con- 
vention, held in Los Angeles, Calif., elected W. C. “Dan” Daniel 
of Danville, Va., as national commander, to replace J. Addington 
Wagner of Battle Creek, Mich. The Legion reported its member- 
ship at approximately 2,800,000. 

The organization’s national headquarters are at Indianapolis, 
Ind. Its official publication is the American Legion Monthly. 
Although the organization’s primary emphasis is on veterans’ 
benefits, it was also concerned during 1956 with its “New Glory 
for Old Glory” campaign, increased display of the United States 
flag as the symbol of liberty, and its “back to God” program 
designed to help reaffirm traditional moral and spiritual values. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars.—The V.F.W.’s 57th national en- 
campment was held in Dallas, Tex., in Aug. 1956. Cooper T. Holt 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., was elected national commander, to suc- 
ceed Timothy J. Murphy of Boston, Mass. At 32, Commander 
Holt was the youngest V.F.W. commander in its history. The 
organization reported an increase of membership to 1,300,000, 
or about 100,000 more than the previous year. Objectives of the 
V.F.W. continued to be: to expand Veterans administration 
hospital and medical programs; to strengthen veteran preference 
in federal employment; to adopt universal military training; to 
-concern itself with the construction of highways, schools, hos- 
pitals and other projects in the public interest; to use vigilance in 
combatting communist infiltration and subversion in all areas 
of American life. 

Disabled American Veterans.—This group is devoted ex- 
clusively to the care of the war disabled, whether or not they 
are members of the D.A.V. In 1956 it reported a life membership 
of more than 70,000 and a total membership of 210,000. At its 
1956 convention, held in San Antonio, Tex., Joseph F. Burke, 
World War II amputee, was elected national commander. The 
D.A.V.’s traditional national program is one of “advancing the 
interests of America’s war disabled and their dependents.” 

American Veterans of World War II and Korea (Amvets). 
—The 1956 convention of Amvets was held in Milwaukee, Wis., 
jn August. Domenick L. Strada of West New York, N.J.; was 
elected commander, to replace Rudy Pesata of Berwyn, Il. Mem- 
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bership was reported at 1 30,000. Amvets continued its policy, 
through resolutions passed at the 1956 meeting, of support of the 
United Nations and of recommendations that court-marital board 
hearings be liberalized by the addition of qualified psychiatrists 
and former prisoners of war to help in decisions. Amvets is the 
largest of veteran groups organized since World War II. 

American Veterans Committee.—A.V.C. reported its 1956 
membership at about 25,000. Mickey Levine of Yonkers, N.Y., 
was elected chairman, to replace Bill Mauldin, at the roth annual 
convention held in Atlantic City, N.J. 

A.V.C.’s slogan is “Citizens First, Veterans Second,” and its 
major themes include active concern for civil liberties and civil 
rights in the United States and for international co-operation. 

Other Organizations.—Among the 30 or more veterans’ or 
veteran-related organizations active in the United States in 1956 
were the Catholic War Veterans of the United States with a mem- 
bership of 217,000 and the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America with a membership of 100,000. The latter re- 
ported that it was now the oldest active veterans’ organization 
in the United States since the death in 1956 of the last member of 
the G.A.R. 

The World Veterans federation increased its membership in 
1956 to 19,000,000, representing 136 organizations in 35 coun- 
tries. The 1956 convention was held in Brussels, Belg., in May. 
United States groups associated with the World Veterans federa- 
tion were the Amvets, the American Veterans committee, the 
Blinded Veterans association, the Disabled American Veterans, 
the Military Order of the Purple Heart and the Paralyzed Vet- 
erans association. The W.V.F.’s 1955 convention was held in 
Copenhagen, Den. Among major resolutions.adopted were those 
urging the great powers of the world to create a pattern of inter- 
national co-operation in the use of nuclear energy; urging the 
four leading powers to abstain from violent means in settling 
disputes; to include Asian representation in the United Nations 
Security council; to continue and extend UN technical assistance 
to underdeveloped countries; to continue the W.V.F.’s unalter- 
able opposition to discrimination on grounds of race, religion or 
national origin. (Mo. Pr.) 


Veterinary Medicine During 1956, federal officials suc- 

* ceeded in preventing the entrance 
into the United States of any important infectious disease of 
animals. However, to increase the vigilance against all exotic 
diseases, veterinary officials of the agricultural research service, 
U.S. department of agriculture, sponsored six regional meetings 
throughout the nation to discuss means of recognizing and con- 
trolling dangerous foreign diseases such as rinderpest, African 
swine fever and fowl plague, should they appear. More than 
1,000 veterinarians, including federal and state officials and prac- 
titioners, attended. 

Vesicular Stomatitis.—This least known of three similar 
blister-forming virus diseases of animals affects horses, cattle 
and hogs. Unlike foot-and-mouth disease (aftosa) and vesicular 
exanthema of swine, both of which are extremely contagious, 
vesicular stomatitis seems to be spread only by biting insects. 
Investigation in Georgia, where it had reappeared each summer 
in recent years, revealed evidence of infection in a high per- 
centage of raccoons, deer and feral (wild) swine. These, and 
possibly other animals, may act as reservoirs for the disease. 

Leptospirosis.—This widespread disease which affects many 
species of animals, including man, is caused by a spirochaete, 
a small spiral organism that thrives in water. There are several 
species of leptospira, each especially infective for certain species 
of animals. Affected calves often die in a day or two but the dis- 
ease usually takes a chronic form in older cattle. Abortion fre- 
quently results and this may be the only symptom noticed. In 
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the state of Washington, 12% of 34,718 cattle tested showed 
evidence of present or past infection. Ponds and streams used for 
drinking water and muddy corrals seemed to be important factors 
in spreading the disease. 

Swine seldom show any symptoms except abortion. In most 
species, including the dog, the kidneys frequently become chroni- 
cally infected. This explains the difficulty in controlling the dis- 
ease since animals which appear to be healthy may be spreading 
organisms in their urine. Satisfactory vaccines were produced for 
cattle and hogs. Some antibiotics were effective in clearing up 
chronic infection of the kidneys. Rodents seemed to be the chief 
source of infection in man. 

Erysipelas.—This bacterial disease, which is most destructive 
in swine and turkeys, also affects man and sheep and has oc- 
casionally been diagnosed in cattle, chickens, pheasants and other 
species. Fish are not susceptible, but acute erysipelas had recently 
caused the death of four captive porpoises (sea-going mammals) 
in Marineland, Fla. This may explain why the germ is often 
found on fish, resulting in frequent local infections (erysipeloid) 
of the hands of fishermen. Apparently this germ lives in the sea 
as well as in the soil of many lands. 

Hog Cholera.—Steps were recently taken which it was hoped 
might eventually lead to the eradication of this highly contagious, 
fatal disease of swine. Except for contact with affected swine, 
the only known sources of infection were the virulent virus which 
had long been used with immune serum in vaccination, and the 
virus which may persist in uncooked garbage. Most states require 
that all garbage fed to swine be sterilized by cooking. Further- 
more, since the early 1950s modified and killed virus vaccines, 
neither of which could cause cholera, had replaced virulent virus 
in 80% of pig vaccinations. Several southeastern states had 
banned the use of virulent virus, and recently a national move- 
ment was inaugurated to ban its use in all states. Therefore, un- 
less the virus could live in some wild species or some lower forms 
of animals, the eventual eradication of this costly swine disease 
seemed possible. 

The Mucosal Disease Complex.—In recent years several new 
diseases of cattle had appeared, each affecting chiefly the mucous 
membranes of some organs. Two diseases, upper respiratory dis- 
ease of California and necrotic rhinotracheitis of Colorado, were 
found to be caused by a single virus. The name infectious bovine 
rhinotracheitis was proposed for this disease. 

The other diseases in this group affect mainly the digestive 
tract. They are transmissible, but the causative agents had not 
been isolated. One form, mucosal disease (Iowa variety), usually 
affects only a few animals in a herd, but 90% of these may die. 
Virus diarrhoea (New York or Indiana variety) is quite con- 
tagious, but most affected animals survive. These diseases had 
been reported from about half of the states, from Canada and 
recently from Great Britain. 

Poisonings.—Ergot poisoning, once common in man and ani- 
mals, had rarely been reported in recent years. The chronic form 
results in drying and sloughing of the extremities. A similar con- 
dition in cattle, called fescue lameness, was reported in Colorado 
and Kentucky after about 1952. Tests revealed that ergot alka- 
loids, in an unusual form, were present on the incriminated ma- 
ture fescue grass. 

Cornstalks poisoning, believed by some to be due to excessive 
nitrites or nitrates in the dried plants, killed many cattle in 
Missouri, Wisconsin and other drought-stricken states in the fall 
of 1955. Other cattle in Missouri were reported to have been 
poisoned by eating smut, the black fungus on corn. 

Other reported poisonings were caused by: bracken fern (cat- 
tle); coal tar and clay pigeons (pigs); lead paint (calves) ; lead 
absorbed from a swallowed drapery weight (a dog); benzene 
hexachloride (a horse) ; arsenic solution which leaked from a con- 
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tainer onto the feed (milk cows) ; and sedative pills carelessly ex- 
posed (a pup). 

Chlorpromazine.—This tranquilizing agent was reported to 
have been effective in correcting nervousness and aggressiveness 
in dogs and horses, as a preanaesthetic sedative and in preventing 
restlessness during recovery from anaesthesia. It also seemed 
to relieve vomiting in dogs. A horse with tetanus was given 
chlorpromazine injections daily for seven days, producing suffi- 
cient relaxation to allow it to eat and drink and to prevent fatal 
exhaustion from involuntary tenseness. 

Distemper Immunity.—Many methods had been used for vac- 
cinating dogs for distemper, but none seemed fully satisfactory. 
It was demonstrated that regardless of the method used the im- 
munity was seldom permanent unless periodically boosted by ex- 
posure or by revaccination. 

(See also AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; BACTERIOLOGY.) 

(W. A. A.) 


- A country forming the easternmost part of the Indo- 
Vietnam. chinese peninsula. Until World War II it was di- 
vided into two French colonies and the French protectorate of 
Annam. After an eight-year war, civil, local and international at 
the same time, on July 21, 1954, Vietnam was de facto divided 
into two independent republics. Areas and populations are: 


Area (sq. mi.) Population 

1955 (est.) 1955 (est.) 
Republic of Vietnam (south) . «= . . « « s « « « « 65,726 11,500,000 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam (north) .....-. 63,360 12,500,000 


Three-quarters of the total population live on coastal plains, 
i.€., on 10% of the total territory, the Makong delta (south 
Vietnam) and the Red river delta (north Vietnam) being among 
the world’s most densely populated areas. Religion: mainly Con- 
fucian, with three sects (Cao-Dai, Hoa-Hao‘and Binh-Xuyen) 
and a Roman Catholic minority. 

Republic of Vietnam.—This comprises the former French 
colony of Cochin-China and the southern part of the empire of 
Annam with its old capital Hué. It is bounded on the north by the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam (along the 17th parallel), on 
the west by Laos, Cambodia and the Gulf of Siam, and on the 
southeast and east by the South China sea. Chief towns (pop. 
1953 est.): Saigon (cap.), including the port of Cholon, 1,614,- 
200; Hué 96,388; Tourane 57,395. President of the republic and 
premier in 1956, Ngo Dinh Diem. 

Democratic Republic of Vietnam.—This comprises the former 
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French colony of Tongking and the northern part of the empire 
of Annam. It is bounded on the north by China, on the west by 
Laos, on the south by the Republic of Vietnam and on the east 
by the South China sea. Chief towns (pop. 1953 est.): Hanoi 
(cap.) 297,900, Haiphong (chief port) 188,600. President of the 
republic in 1956 and first secretary of the Lao Dong (Commu- 
nist) party, Ho Chi Minh; chairman of the council of ministers, 
Pham Van Dong. 

History.—Republic of Vietnam.—President Diem withdrew 
his country’s representatives from the assembly of the French 
Union. On July 21, 1956, the post of French high commissioner 
was abolished and Jean Payart was accredited French ambassador 
to Vietnam. 

In the elections held on March 4, Diem’s party, the National 
Revolution movement, won 66 out of 123 seats, with 99% of the 
electorate voting. The constituent assembly adopted on July 7 
the new constitution. The president of the republic, elected by 
direct popular vote for a six-year term, was to be the head of 
government; the parliamentary control was to be exercised by 
the legislative assembly, whose deputies were to be elected for 
four-year terms. 

The forces of the rebelling sects were defeated and Gen. Le 
Quang Vinh, who fought the government for 18 months under the 
name of Bacut, leader of the Hoa-Hao, was captured and exe- 
cuted (July 12). In central Vietnam strong measures were taken 
against communist agitation. Trade with Cambodia was sus- 
pended. On Aug. 27 a naval unit hoisted the Vietnamese flag in 
the Spratly Islands, to which both China and the Philippine Re- 
public laid claim. 

The economic situation was marked by a considerable fall in 
exports. The instability of the currency and the atmosphere 
of political uncertainty discouraged the export of rice, the coun- 
try’s principal product; and the fall in the price of rubber was 
another cause of despondency. Imports from France were also 
reduced (from 68% of the total to 27%), though France re- 
mained the leading supplier, followed by the United States, 
Japan and Germany. France was by far the leading customer 
country (71%). 

An agreement signed on May 8 between the United Kingdom 
and the U.S.S.R., the co-chairmen of the 1954 Geneva confer- 
ence on Indochina, authorized the postponement of the general 
elections that were to reunify the two Vietnams; and, conse- 
quently, the maintenance in being of the armistice commission 
composed of the representatives of Canada, India and Poland. It 
was, of course, idle to imagine joint elections while the northern 
regime was communist and the southern staunchly anticommu- 
nist. In April more than 100,000 French troops under Gen. Pierre 
Jacquot left Saigon. The national Vietnamese army had been cut 
by 50,000. to about 200,000 men. (Hv. De.) 

Democratic Republic of Vietnam.—On April 2 the first vice- 
‘chairman of the Soviet council of ministers, A. I. Mikoyan, 
arrived at Hanoi. The following day, addressing a meeting of 
150,000 people, he insisted on the necessity of a peaceful reuni- 
fication of Vietnam and expressed the hope that none of the states 
‘of the former Indochina would join the “aggressive” Southeast 
Asia Treaty organization. 

It was believed that between July 1954 and June 1956 the 
army of the Democratic republic had grown from 7 to 20 divi- 
sions totalling about 350,000 men. On June 21, however, the 
north Vietnamese government announced the reduction of the 

“size of its army by 80,000 men. (2) 


Foreign Trade.—Republic of Vietnam: Monetary unit: 1 Vietnamese 
piastre= 1o metropolitan French francs, U.S. $1=350 metropolitan francs. 
Note circulation 11,000,000 piastres. Imports 92,000,000 fr. including 
46,000,000 fr. from France. Exports 24,000,000 fr., including 7,600,000 
fx. to France, 5,600,000 fr. to the U.S. Principal exports: rubber 14,000,- 
000 fr., rice 3,000,000 fr. 


HORSE-DRAWN CAISSON carrying the body of Sen. Harley M. Kilgore of West 
Virginia through Arlington, Va., for burial in the national cemetery. Kilgore 
died Feb. 28, 1956; as a veteran of World War | and a member of the West 
Virginia national guard, he was given full military honours 


Virginia One of the 13 original states of the United States, 
+ Virginia was admitted to the union June 26, 1788. 
It is known as the “Old Dominion” and the “Mother of Presi- 
dents.” Its development dates from 1607, when the first perma- 
nent English settlement in the new world was established at 
Jamestown. The event was to be commemorated in 1957 by state 
and federal commissions planning a year-long 350th anniversary 
celebration centred at restored sections of Jamestown, at Wil- 
liamsburg, the second capital, and at Yorktown. 

Southernmost among the middle Atlantic states, Virginia has 
an area of 40,815 sq.mi., including 922 sq.mi. of water. Pop. 
(July 1, 1956, est.) was 3,651,000; 1950 census 3,318,680. Prin- 
cipal urban areas include Richmond, pop. (1950) 230,310; Nor- 
folk, 213,513; Arlington county, 135,449; Roanoke, 91,921, and 
Portsmouth, 80,039. Farm population dropped from 983,746 or 
36.7% in 1940 to 732,000 or 22.2% in 1950. Since that time, 
the trend from a rural, agricultural economy to an urban, indus- 
trialized one has continued at a steady pace. 

History.—During 1956 a regular and a special session of the 
general assembly, as well as a constitutional convention, were 
held in Richmond as the state struggled to devise some lawful 
means to continue public education on a racially segregated basis. 
The regular session of the legislature appropriated $62,000,000 
as the initial phase of a projected $109,000,000 building program 
to meet the deferred capital needs of state agencies and institu- 
tions. It also amended the state’s tax laws to move payment dead- 
lines forward and thus collect taxes for two calendar years in 
fiscal 1957. This move was calculated to provide a one-time 
“windfall” of about $40,000,000 to help get the capital expansion 
program under way. 

Both the constitutional convention and the special legislative 
session were called to deal with the school segregation issue. 
The convention changed the state’s basic law to permit the pay- 
ment of public funds as private school tuition grants to parents 
unwilling to send their children to mixed public schools. The legis- 
lature passed about 30 school laws, including measures to with- 
hold state funds from localities that integrate their schools, laws 
to permit the governor to operate schools at his own discretion 
on an emergency basis, provisions for assigning pupils to classes 
through a central assignment board and acts to authorize public 
grants for private tuition where schools cease to function. Ap- 
peals from lawsuits already adjudicated in favour of Negro plain- 
tiffs seeking desegregation injunctions promised to put the new 
laws to an early test. 

In the November general elections, Virginia’s 12 electoral 
votes were won by Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower, who carried nine 
of the state’s ten congressional districts. All incumbent congress- 
men, eight Democrats and two Republicans, were returned to the 
house of representatives. Principal state officials, all of whose 
terms were to expire in Jan. 1958, were governor, Thomas Bahn- 
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son Stanley; lieutenant governor, A. E. S. Stephens; and attorney 
general, J. Lindsay Almond, Jr. 


Education.—In 1955—56 elementary school enrolment was 553,319, In- 
cluding 411,698 whites and 141,621 Negroes. Secondary enrolment was 
199,756, made up of 153,120 whites and 46,636 Negroes. The elementary 
school teaching staff included 16,341 positions, the secondary and voca- 
tional staff 9,163 positions. In addition, there were 2,404 principals, head 
teachers and supervisors. Dowell J. Howard was state superintendent of 
public instruction. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
For the year ended June 30, 1956, general relief payments went to 9,560 
persons and totalled $1,020,963; old-age assistance payments amounting to 
$6,245,380 went to 20,047 persons; 13,001 families with 39,248 dependent 
children received $7,067,263; the foster care program provided $1,805,371 
for 7,252 children; 6,412 totally and permanently disabled persons were paid 
$2,267,089; and 1,499 blind persons got $583,133. For the first 10 months 
of 1956 unemployment compensation payments totalling $7,561,560 were 
disbursed in 411,789 weekly payments. Average daily population of six 
penal institutions for adults was 5,924 and of four industrial schools for 
juveniles 798 at the close of the fiscal year June 30, 1956. 

Communications.—As of June 30, 1956, Virginia had 7,938.75 mi. of 
primary highways and 40,980.26 mi. of secondary roads. During the 
June 30, 1956, fiscal year, the state spent $102,348,568 for construction, 
maintenance and operation of its highway systems, compared with $90,216,- 
792 for this purpose in the preceding r2-month period. Total railway mile- 
age in the state on Jan. 1, 1956, was 4,108.09. The 1,000,oooth telephone 
to be put into commercial use in Virginia was installed Nov. 14, 1956. 

Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1956, Virginia had 183 state banks 
with deposits of $1,107,129,531 and assets of $1,219,369,852. As of the 
same date, 131 national banks in the state had deposits of $1,482,962,515 
and assets of 1,625,896,242. Resources on Dec. 31, 1955, of 20 industrial 
loan associations were $35,879,383; Of 42 building and loan associations, 
$118,502,622, and of 79 credit unions, $7,264,571. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, the state treasurer received 
revenues of $444,444,422, compared with $415,285,633 for the year before. 
Expenditures of the treasurer were $435,578,615. The gross debt on 
June 30, 1956, was $10,411,335; a sinking fund of $4,708,997 left a net 
debt of $5,702,338. The fiscal year ended with cash in the general fund 
amounting to $46,405,605, along with investments valued at $1,754,800. 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Virginia 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
GCornjibUsfcl atte cel eh ee setme, <e 38,208,000 32,870,000 37,575,000 
Wheat, bu. . « « « 6 6 « ee 7,236,000 6,630,000 7,676,000 
Oatsibuie a «1s 0 0 «(0 “e 5,092,000 5,548,000 3,997,000 
Ryenbuniemieliones isle: S101 10) © 352,000 396,000 321,000 
Hay, all, tons . . - + « © « « 1,717,000 1,812,000 1,627,000 
Peanuts, Ibi. % 2 © 6 6 6 0 « 213,500,000 180,960,000 206,466,000 
Goyisemitn [ito 6: ch iow tyrone 5,214,000 4,020,000 2,250,000 
Irish potatoes, cwt. » + + « + = 3,724,000 4,048,000 3,958,000 
Sweet potatoes, cwt. . «s+ + 1,384,000 1,558,000 1,242,000 
Cotton, bales . 2. + 2 e + « 13,000 11,400 16,400 
Tobacco, Ib... . . « « © « «© 161,607,000 162,049,000 160,720,000 
Apples, bu. . 2 6 s+ 2 0 2 10,500,000 5,500,000 8,965,000 
Peaches, bu... . « «2 # + « 1,500,000 470,000 1,459,000 
Barley. bUmemetice Sake ec. clte 4,602,000 4,130,000 2,751,000 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table IIl—Principal Industries of Virginia 
Value added Value add- 
All em- Salaries by manu- ed by manu- 
ployees and wages facture facture 
1955 1955 1955 1954 
(in O00's) {in 000's) (in 000's) (in 000's) 
All manufacturing . . . . ee 2 © ©) 6249.0 $843,041 $1,714,258 $1,657,429 
Food and kindred products... . « 26.0 75,584 151,017 129,816 
Tobacco products... . - 5 a0 0 15.1 47,397 209,559 186,674 
Textile mill products . . . . ee es 37.9 117,839 176,086 154,416 
Apparel and related products. . . . 20.0 43,370 55,722 49,846 
Lumber and related products 
(except furniture) . . . . 6 ee « 27.1 60,303 98,515 87,062 
Furniture and fixtures a iedkciragds 15.1 48,782 87,350 58,731 
Paper and allied products . . .. - 10.6 44,442 88,351 78,982 
Chemicals and allied products. . . . 36.2 162,717 448,415 491,564 
Leather and leather products . ... 5.6 13,907 18,505 16,427 
Stone, clay, and glass products eine Pees 23,428 55,384 44,931 
Primary metal industries . ... . o 4.0 16,428 25,122 19,440 
Fabricated metal products ..... 8.8 36,712 71,764 57,562 
All other manufacturing industries* . . 49 15,598 24,948 174,259 


*Includes rubber products, products of petroleum and coal and miscellaneous manu- 
facturing industries. 

Source: Virginia Department of Labor and Industry; data obtained in preliminary ennval 
survey of Virginia manufacturers for 1955 and final survey for 1954, 


Table IIl.—Mineral Production of Virginia 
(In short tons) 
1953 1954t 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Total. 5. « sense $152,979,C00 $129,603,000f 
Claystctives <> oa ees 952,000 928,000 705,000 723,000 
Coal. ra te oars eal? 2;000 102,022,000 16,387,000 72,901,000 
Goketreacusr es aiohe 188,000 2,551,000 72,000 1,032,000 
lead Oc & & aloe nin) 3,000 730,000 4,000 1,184,000 
LimGiautch ai s..0 «40> « 477,000 4,947,000 445,000 4,611,000 
Mangonese ore... « 8,000 636,000 23,000 1,781,000 
Natural gas (000 cu.ft.). 3,697,000 954,000 1,401,000 380,000 
Sand ond gravel. . . . 5,276,000 5,161,000 7,115,000 8,658,000 
Stone eikemelre teks « + 9,092,000 16,259,000 10,894,000 18,138,000 
ZING tsa eee sie tebcoiel evs 17,000 3,835,000 17,000 3,615,000 
Other minerals. . . « - SEG 14,956,000 G00 19,894,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 

+Preliminary. tTotal has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of 
clays and stone. 

Source: U.S, Bureau of Mines. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Agriculture.—The state department of agriculture reported in 1956 that 
the number of farms had dropped nearly 10% in five years to a total of 
136,416. The amount of land under cultivation had declined steadily in 
the past 20 years, reaching a low of 14,686,000 ac. During this period, 
the department reported a marked change in the use to which the Jand was 
being put, with more and more acreage shifting from cultivated crops to 
hay and pasture. These changes were accompanied by rapid growth of 
commercial broiler and turkey production, as well as by increased output 
of beef, pork, eggs and milk. The department reported 1955 production 
of milk at 1,990,000,000 Ib., eggs at 72,667,000 doz., broilers at 171,055,- 
ooo Ib., turkeys at 66,216,000 Ib., cattle and calves at 317,760,000 Ib., 
hogs at 204,561,000 lb. and sheep and lambs at 21,705,000 lb. Production 
of other farm crops is summarized in Table I. aha 

Manufacturing. The value of products manufactured in Virginia in 1955 
totalled $4,599,388,000, according to a preliminary survey of the state 
department of labour and industry. Its study covered 1,900 of the state’s 
4,400 manufacturing establishments, a group accounting for 80% of the 
total manufacturing employment in Virginia. The final tally of the preced- 
ing year showed the value of manufactured products in 1954 to be $4,376,- 
866,000. The number of persons engaged in manufacturing in 5955 totalled 
249,000; their salaries and wages totalled $843,041,000. Within these 
totals, 214,000 persons were classed as production workers, who were paid 
$647,046,000 in wages. (CW. B. F.) 

Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Virginia in 1953 and 1954 whose value 
exceeded $100,000. In 1954 Virginia was first among the states in ilmenite © 
output and one of two states that produced kyanite (a refractory material), 
was second in output of pyrite and third in manganese. It ranked 23rd in 
value of its mineral output, with 0.93% of the U.S. total. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA Fi_mMs.—Southeastern States, 2nd ed. 


(1956). 

oe The Virgin Islands have the status of an 
Virgin Islands. organized but unincorporated territory of 
the United States, located 1,400 mi. S.E. of New York city and 
4o mi. E. of Puerto Rico. The three largest islands, with a total 
area of 133 sq.mi., are St. Croix (pop. 12,103, census of 1950), 
St. Thomas (13,813) and St. John (749). The chief cities are 
Charlotte Amalie, the capital (11,469), on St. Thomas, and 
Christiansted (4,112) and Frederiksted (1,961) on St. Croix. 
On July 1, 1955, the U.S. census bureau estimated the total popu- 
lation at 24,000. 

History.—Appointed by Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower on 
Aug. 19, 1955, Walter A. Gordon of Berkeley, Calif., was in- 
augurated as governor of the Virgin Islands on Oct. 17, 1955. 
Other officials in 1956 were: government secretary, Charles K. 
Claunch of Chicago, Ill.; U.S. attorney, Leon P. Miller; and judge 
of the district court, Herman E. Moore. 

Since the enactment of the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands on July 22, 1954, legislative power has been vested in a 
unicameral legislature composed of 11 senators elected for two 
years, 5 representing three electoral districts and 6 elected at 
large. The islands are under the jurisdiction of the U.S. depart- 
ment of the interior. The government is composed of nine execu- 
tive departments, each headed by a commissioner appointed by 
the governor and confirmed by the legislature. 


Education. Education is compulsory for all children between the ages 
of 5%4 and rs. In the three islands there were 28 public schools in 1956, 
consisting of 5 kindergartens, 13 rural schools, 7 city elementary schools, 
I junior high school and 2 junior-senior high schools. Total enrolment 
in public schools was 5,886 at a per capita cost (exclusive of school 
lunches, adult education and community services) of $141. The department 
of education budget for the fiscal year was $1,050,642.30. 


Banking and Finance.—Total revenue for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, from real property taxes, income taxes, matching funds and grant-in- 
aid funds, and miscellaneous federal contributions amounted to $6,658.- 
925.43. There are two banks in the Virgin Islands. The Virgin Islands 
National bank had assets of $10,385,445.71 as of June 30, 1956, and 
on the same date the West Indies Bank and Trust company had assets of 
$6,941,817.46. 3 

Trade and Communications.—For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, 
the value of exports was $5,431,329; imports were $12,506,509. Income 
from tourists was estimated at $14,000,000. In 1956 there were in St. 
Thomas and St. John: highways, 90 mi.; motor vehicles, 2,044; airports, 
1; air lines, 3; telephones, 1,700. In St. Croix there were: highways, 
150 mi.; motor vehicles, 2,551; airports, 1; air lines, 2; telephones, 688. 
There were four newspapers and two radio stations in the Virgin Islands. 
There were daily air mail and passenger service between St. Thomas and 
St. Croix; daily boat mail and passenger service between St. Thomas and 
St. John; and cable offices in St. Thomas and St. Croix. 


Social Services—Total public assistance payments for the fiscal year 
1955-56 amounted to $305,170.37. This included old-age assistance $154,- 
686.09; aid to dependent children $91,612.58; aid to the blind $7,540.76: 
aid to the disabled $23,791.96; general assistance $26,570.98; trust funds 
(monthly grants) $968. The average monthly payments per recipient were: 
for old-age assistance $18.54; aid to dependent children $9.60 per person, 
in families with children; aid to the blind $19.35; aid to the disabled 


VITAMINS AND NUTRITION 


$19.47; general assistance $18.72. 


hree homes were maintained for the a indi 
e | ged and indigent, and t 
one training school for boys. nCuaDye 


The principal industries in the Virgin Islands are: i 
2 : e: tourism; sugar-cane 

cultivation; manufacture of rum and bay rum: meat packing; aaniiaetare 
of concrete blocks; bunkering and other servicing of ships; transshipment 
of bauxite; Passenger transportation; cattle and hog raising; truck garden- 
ing; poultry raising; construction; deep-sea and commercial fishing; 
manufacture of plastic buttons and wearing apparel: assembling of jewelry 
and ball-point pens; banking, insurance and real estate. 

During the fiscal year 1955-56 a total of 96,442 tons of sugar cane 
and 10,220 tons of sugar were produced, Crk? Ce 

e e J 
Virgin Islands, British: see Lezwarp Istanns. 
Viruses: see MEDICINE; PoLioMyEtitis; RESPIRATORY Di1s- 
EASES. 
Visual Education: see Motion Pictures. 

e J . 
Vital Statistics: see Birtu STATIsTICs; CENsus Data, U.S.; 
DEATH STATISTICS; INFANT Mortality; MARRIAGE AND Dr- 
VORCE; SUICIDE STATISTICS. 


Vitamins and Nutrition. ro", pofsiencies ond 


Heart Action.—Degenerative 
changes in the heart may be induced by a diet deficient in the 
B-complex vitamins. Many studies have implicated thiamine, 
one of the B-complex vitamins, as the basic deficiency involved 
in beriberi, a disease characterized by heart symptoms. 

The effect of a deficiency of thiamine and another B-complex 
vitamin, pantothenic acid, on heart action, was studied by A. Bez- 
nak and G. van Alphen. A deficiency of these vitamins decreases 
a certain metabolic process (choline acetylation). These re- 
searchers proposed that the cardiac symptoms resulting from 
vitamin deficiencies was the result of decreased choline acetyla- 
tion. These workers, therefore, observed the results of vitamin- 
deficient diets on three groups of rats. For six months the ani- 
mals were maintained on diets that were adequate in all respects 
but lacking in thiamine for group I, pantothenic acid for group 
II and both thiamine and pantothenic acid for group III. 

Electrocardiograms were taken when symptoms of vitamin de- 

ficiency became apparent and the animals were sacrificed for 
enzyme studies. The deficiency symptoms exhibited by the 
thiamine-deficient animals were apathy, curved back and avoid- 
ance of movement. The pantothenic acid-deficient animals, how- 
ever, showed no deficiency symptoms and grew almost normally. 
Thiamine-deficiency symptoms were delayed and lessened in ani- 
mals deficient in both thiamine and pantothenic acid. This group 
of animals and the animals deficient in thiamine became brady- 
cardic (abnormal slowness of the heart beat) and exhibited other 
cardiac changes found in rats on a multideficient diet. The heart 
symptoms developed in 20 days in the thiamine-deficient animals 
and in 50 days in the animals deficient in both thiamine and 
pantothenic acid. In contrast, in addition to exhibiting no gross 
deficiency symptoms, the animals deficient in pantothenic acid 
only, had normal heart action. Furthermore, choline acetylation 
was apparently normal in all three groups of animals. 
’ The original hypothesis that heart symptoms ascribed to these 
vitamin deficiencies were caused directly by decreased choline 
acetylation was not supported by the results of this experiment. 
However, the unexpected result that a pantothenic acid defi- 
ciency would lessen and retard cardiac symptoms associated with 
a thiamine deficiency was a worthwhile and interesting obser- 
vation. 

Disease Resistance and High Vitamin Intakes.—Most of 
the research conducted on the effect of vitamins on resistance to 

‘disease was concerned with a deficiency of vitamins. Little 
attention was given to the possibility that high levels of certain 
vitamins in the diet might actually decrease resistance to In- 
fectious organisms. 

C. H. Hill and H. W. Garren tested the effect of all the known 
required vitamins on the resistance of newly hatched chicks to 
fowl typhoid. The experimental period was divided into two 
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parts, a preinoculation period of four weeks and a postinocu- 
lation period of approximately three weeks. The birds were in- 
oculated with a culture of chick typhoid at four weeks of age. 
The typhoid disease was allowed to run its natural course. 

The first experiment was designed to determine the effect of 
high levels of all the known vitamins (ten times the minimum 
daily requirement) on the resistance of chicks to fowl typhoid. 
This high-vitamin diet not only increased the average survival 
time, but also increased the number of animals who survived, 
from 10% to 40%. 

Studies were then undertaken to decide whether the enhanced 
resistance resulting from high-vitamin levels was the result of a 
single vitamin or of a group of vitamins. The vitamins were 
divided into three groups, the fat-soluble group (A,D,E and 
K), the water-soluble B-vitamin group and ascorbic acid. Chicks 
were fed diets high in one of the three groups of vitamins, No 
beneficial effects wererobserved in any of these groups; in fact, 
high levels of the fat-soluble vitamins actually decreased both 
the total and average survival time. 

To determine which of the vitamins were necessary, unneces- 
sary or harmful, these investigators conducted studies using the 
high-vitamin supplement of all vitamins except the one under 
test. The vitamin being tested was present at the same level as in 
the basal diet. The absence of high levels of thiamine, biotin. 
folacin or pantothenic acid apparently increased the resistance of 
the chicks while high levels of ascorbic acid, vitamin B15, pyri- 
doxine and all of the fat-soluble vitamins were needed in the 
vitamin mixture. 

A study was made to test the possibility that the level of vita- 
min supplement used in previous studies was too high for maxi- 
mum resistance. Chicks were given 24, 5, 74 and 10 times the 
level of all vitamins present in the basal diet. It was found that a 
vitamin supplement five times greater than that of the basal diet 
resulted in maximum survival and greatest average survival time. 

The results of these studies demonstrated that high levels of 
certain vitamins increase the resistance of chicks to fowl typhoid. 
To what extent the increased resistance resulted from the effects 
of vitamin supplement on the chicks and how much from effects 
on the typhoid organism awaited further study. 

Vitamin By (Pyridoxine) in Heated Milk.—Vitamin B, defi- 
ciency had been observed in man. In addition, it was known that 
convulsive seizures in infants could be alleviated by pyridoxine 
administration. It was of interest, therefore, when it was shown 
that heat processing of canned liquid milk resulted in some de- 
struction of pyridoxine. 

R. M. Tomarelli and coworkers studied the growth response of 
rats fed a purified basal diet (formulated to simulate milk) defi- 
cient in vitamin Bg which was supplemented by canned evapo- 
rated milk or spray-dried fresh milk. The activity of the vitamin 
in the milks was also determined by growth of microorganisms. 

The growth of the rats fed canned milk indicated that the 
milk had only about one-half the pyridoxine content indicated 
by growth of microorganisms. For example, 22 grams of heated 
milk solids supplied 60 micrograms of microbiologically active 
pyridoxine, but had a biologic activity of only 30 micrograms for 
the rat. 

Spray-dried fresh milk, however, gave the same activity for 
the rat as for microorganisms. It was of interest that the 
pyridoxine-deficiency syndrome had not been observed in infants 
fed formulas marketed as a spray-dried powder. The researchers 
did not have an explanation for the decrease in biologic activity 
of pyridoxine for rats as a result of heat sterilization of milk. 
The vitamin may be converted to a form still usable by micro- 
organisms but limited for the rat, or the pyridoxine requirement 
might be increased in an indirect manner by changes in other milk 
components. The results of these studies indicated that micro- 
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biologic assay is not adequate for the proper assessment of the 
available pyridoxine in infant formulas. 

Dietary Fat and Thiamine Requirement.—It had been gen- 
erally accepted that the need for thiamine is related primarily to 
the nonfat calories in the diet. Dietary fat has a sparing action 
on thiamine and experiments had established a biochemical role 
for this vitamin as a component in intermediary carbohydrate 
metabolism. The factors involved in the thiamine-sparing action 
of dietary fat were not entirely known, but some possibilities 
were suggested. For example, the organism may use less thiamine 
in its metabolism when fat is fed than when carbohydrate is fed. 
On the other hand, a high fat diet may operate in an unknown 
manner to delay thiamine-deficiency symptoms. Still another pos- 
sibility may be that deficiency symptoms may be induced by a 
toxic substance formed and not removed when an animal is fed 
a high carbohydrate diet deficient in thiamine. 

Evidence concerning this problem was presented by L. E. Holt 
and S. E. Snyderman. They reported two studies designed to de- 
termine the thiamine requirement of infants. Two infants were 
fed purified formulas consisting of vitamin-free casein, hydro- 
genated cottonseed oil, vitamin-free dextrimaltose, salts and a 
vitamin supplement. The formulas varied in their content of fat 
and carbohydrate. The infants were first placed on a formula 
containing high fat and low carbohydrate content. Their thi- 
amine intake was then adjusted until thiamine excretion in the 
urine reached a constant value (control level). The formula was 
then altered by increasing the carbohydrate and decreasing the 
fat. The effect on the amount of thiamine excreted in the urine 
was observed and the dietary intake of thiamine was again 
altered to bring the urinary excretion of thiamine back to the 
contro] level. 

In one study a normal infant of eight months was fed a for- 
mula providing 15% of the calories as protein, 35% as fat and 
50% as carbohydrate. To maintain the urinary output of thi- 
amine at the control level, 0.20 mg. of dietary thiamine per day 
was required. The formula was then changed so that protein 
supplied 10% of the total calories, fat 10% and carbohydrate 
intake was increased to supply 80% of the total calories. The in- 
crease in carbohydrate decreased the urinary thiamine. Dietary 
thiamine had to be increased 40% (0.28 mg.) to return the uri- 
nary thiamine to its control level. 

A second child 18 months old was studied in a similar manner. 
When he was given a diet composed of 40% protein, 30% carbo- 
hydrate and 30% fat, he needed 0.24 mg. of thiamine to main- 
tain his urinary thiamine output at a control level. When fat was 
omitted from his formula and the carbohydrate was raised to 
supply 60% of the total calories, his thiamine excretion fell. An 
increase to 0.28 mg. thiamine per day was required to restore 
thiamine excretion to the control level. Dietary fat was then 
raised and excess thiamine appeared in the urine. Thiamine 
intake was lowered to 0.20 mg. per day to return thiamine excre- 
tion to the control level. 

The researchers concluded on the basis of these experiments, 
that more thiamine is required in the metabolism of dietary 
carbohydrate than in the metabolism of dietary fat. This phe- 
nomenon, they felt, accounted for the thiamine-sparing action 
of dietary fat. 

(See also NUTRITION, EXPERIMENTAL. ) 


BrpLioGRApHuy.—A. B. Beznak and G. W. van Alphen, “Cardiac Autom- 
atism and Choline Acetylation in Rats on Thiamine- and Pantothenic- 
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C. H. Hill and H. W. Garren, “‘The Effect of High Levels of Vitamins on 
the Resistance of Chicks to Fowl Typhoid,” Ann. N. York Acad. Se. 
63:186-94 (Oct. 28, 1955); R. M. Tomarelli, E. R. Spence and F. W. 
Bernhart, “Biological Availability of Vitamin B, in Heated Milk,” J. Agr. 
Food Chem. 3:338—41 (April 1955); L. E. Holt, Jr. and S. E. Snyderman, 
“The Influence of Dietary Fat on Thiamine Loss from the Body,” J. Nutrit. 
56:495—-500 (Aug. 1955). Qiy Be McGe. Ean cr®) 
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WAGES AND HOURS 


Real wages in the U.S. for the first 
Wages and Hours. eight months of 1956 were from 1.0% 
to 12.1% above those for the corresponding months of 1955, 
with the exception of July, which showed a decline of 1.9% 
from the previous year (see Table I). 


Table I.—U.S. Real Wage Indexes 
(1947—194? = 100) 


Index of average 


weekly manufac- Index of real 


Consumers’ price 


index turing wages wages 

Months 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 
Wane wore) cnie 114.6 114.3 159.1 141.5 138.8 123.8 
FeBireet she cere 114.6 114.3 157.7 144.4 137.6 126.3 
Marchsis) «1. « 114.7 114.3 157.9 146.6 37-7. 128.3 
April... . « 114.9 114.2 158.2 146.7 W377 128.5 
May = « «6 « 115.4 114.2 S723) 150.1 136.3 131.4 
June «se « « 116.2 114.4 158.2 1523) 136.1 133.0 
alye foro remote 117.0 114.7 151.1 150.9 129.1 131.6 
Aug. 6 « 2 « ¢ 118.0 114.5 160.9 154.6 136.4 135.0 
Sept. . 2. « —_— 114.9 _ 158.6 _ 138.0 
Octines is nuts _ 114.9 _ 161.1 _ 140.2 
Nov. . se «8 —_ 115.0 — 163.8 _ 142.4 
Dec. cis ee _ 114.7 — 163.7 _ 142.7 


Source: Survey of Current Business, United States Department of Commerce. 


The level of business operations remained stable as compared 
with 1955, as indicated by a drop of 1.1% in manufacturing em- 
ployment, accompanied by an increase of .o1% in manufacturing 
payrolls (July figures). During the same period, however, total 
civilian employment increased 2.6%. Total wage and salary pay- 
ments in July 1956 were 5.0% above those for July 1955. 

Average weekly earnings for all manufacturing industries in- 
creased 3.2%, while the cost-of-living (consumers’ price index) 
moved from a 1955 high of 115.0 to a 1956 high of 118.0, repre- 
senting a rise of 2.6%. The only industries showing declines in 
average weekly earnings were iron and steel ( 5.4%), automobiles 
(6.3%) and transportation equipment (less than .1 %). 


Table Il.—Average U.S. Weekly Earnings, Average Weekly Hours, 
and Average Earnings Per Hour In Major Industries 
Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 


earnings hours earnings 
July July July 
Industry 1956 1955 1956 1955, 1956, 1955 

ALL MANUFACTURING ... . . $78.80 $76.36 40.0 40.4 $1.97 $1.89 

Durable goods . 1... +++; 84.04 82.21 40.6 40.9 2.07 2.01 

Nondurable goods .....+ .- 71.53 68.06 39.3 39.8 1.82 1.71 
lron.and steel! <4). . . + a & 93°37, 98.6555 937589 401 2.47 2.46 
Electrical machinery . . - + + « + 79.20 74.82 40.0 39.8 1.98 1.88 
Nonelectrical machinery. . . - + + 91.96 86.32 41.8 41.5 2.20 2.08 
Transportation equipment Sia 6 SAC SIDE 40.6 A417 2.29 2.23 
Automobiles’ ~ 2). «<0 s s + oe 0104) 97.75 39D az 2.32 2.30 
Nonferrous metals. . . . s+ + - 92.51 85.05 41.3 40.5 2.24 2.10 
Lumber and wood product 5 Be VANE 69.66 39.9 40.5 1.80 1.72 
Furniture and fixtures. . . . « <M LOF 1S: 64.96 40.2 40.6 1.67 1.60 
Stone, clay and glass . ... .- + 80.36 77.23 41.0 41.3 1.96 1.87 
Textile mill products . . . . + + Opel By.b5) SY TRL ¥e) 1.44 1.37 
Apparel, efc.. . . «+ « ao Ue 48.24 35.8 36.0 1.45 1.34 
Leather and leather products . . . 56.47 52.40 37.9 37.7 1.49 1.39 
Food and food products . . . - - 76-26—. 72.07. 41.0 | “419 1.86 72 
Tobacco manufactures . . . + + « 57.90 53.62 38.6 38.3 1.50 1.40 
Paper and allied products . .. . 84.08 79.74 42.9 43.1 1.96 1.85 
Printing and publishing. . . . « - 93.41 90.95 38.6 38.7 2.42 2.35 
Chemicals and allied products. . . 87.54 83.22 41.1 41.2 2.13 2.02 
Products of coal and petroleum . . 106.50 99.53 41.6 41.3 2.56 2.41 
Rubber products . .... +... 86.37 86.32 39.8 41.3 2.17 2.09 
Miscellaneous manufacturing. . . . 68.73 66.51 39.5 39.7 1.74 1.65 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Coal mining 

Anthracite: siica > ssuistie ioe einen? 2.02 86.27 35.9) 35.0 2 OS ee 

Bituminoustemcuts) ich otet sue smn LOG 95.50 35.7 38.2 2.83 2.50 
Metalliferous mining... . . ee ee? 91.46 42.2 41.2 2.28 Zag 
Street railways and buses ... . 85.30 81.22 43.3 43.2 1.97 1.88 
Telephone®. ows) of) lus) ) 074 OS pees 2.00 E39.5 0 640-0) 1.86 1.80 
Telegraph’s.a. sats ef ens; of wl) 1GD-24 m7 34 mA 2 nena 2 me Oe 1.88 
Gas and electric utilities . . . . . 92.32 86.94 41.4 41.4 2.23 2.10 
Wholesale trade . . . ~~... 82.62 78.12 40.7 40.9 2.03 1.91 
General merchandise stores ... 44.98 43.08 35.7 35.9 1.26 1.20 
Hotels... . seria a sl er ete 42 aoe ee 4089) 400 Als 1.03 99 
Building construction. . . . . « « 102.95 98.95 36.9 D7e2) 2.79 2.66 


Source: Survey of Current Business, United States Department of Commerce. 


The greatest increase in weekly take-home pay was in produc- 
tion of nonferrous metals, where the average went up by 8.8% 
over 1955. The next highest increase, 8.0% was in tobacco manu- 
facturing, followed by a 7.8% increase in leather and leather 
products. Smallest increases in average weekly earnings were 
in rubber products (less than .1%) and textile mill products and 
printing and publishing (each with 2.7%). 


WALES—WASHINGTON 


Reversing the previous year’s trend, earnings in nondurable 
goods manufacturing rose by 5.1%, while those in durable goods 
manufacturing increased only 2.2%. 

For the first time, earnings exceeded $roo per week. This oc- 
curred in three industries: products of coal and petroleum, bi- 
tuminous coal mining and building construction. This was true 
for 8 out of the preceding 12 months in bituminous coal mining, 
as compared with 6 out of 12 months in products of coal and 
petroleum, and 4 out of 12 months for building construction. 
In addition, average weekly earnings exceeded $100 in iron and 
steel for five out of the preceding 12 months, although the figure 
as of July 1956 was $93.37. 

Earnings exceeded $90 per week in 12 industries in 1956, com- 
pared with 8 in 1955. Nineteen industries paid average weekly 
earnings exceeding $80 (against fourteen the prior year), and 
6 industries less than $60, in 1956. 

The length of the average work week dropped in 20 industries, 
was increased in g industries and remained unchanged in 2. In 
1g cases, however, the net change was less than 1%. The greatest 
change was a decline of 7% in the length of the work week, in 
the automobile industry. The longest work week in 1956 was 
in street railways and buses, followed closely by paper and allied 

_ products. Workers in 16 industries worked more than 4o hours 
per week, compared with 19 industries for 1955. 

Bituminous coal mining and general merchandise stores had 
the shortest work week (35.7 hours), followed by the apparel 
industry (35.8) and anthracite coal mining (35.9). 

Highest average hourly earnings were paid in bituminous coal 
mining ($2.83), followed by $2.79 in building construction and 
$2.58 in anthracite coal mining. Sixteen industries paid average 
hourly rates in excess of $2.00 compared with 14 in 1955. 

Hourly rates of pay increased in all industries reported in 1956. 
The greatest proportionate gains in hourly rates were in bitu- 
minous coal mining (13.2%). apparel (8.2%), and food and food 
products (8.1%). The lowest monetary rate was $1.03 in hotels 
(not including tips, board, room or uniforms), but this was four 
cents highcr than in 1955. For manufacturing as a whole, the 
increase in hourly rates was 4.2%, compared with 5.0% in 1955 
and 1.7% in 1954. 

Table III shows a five-year climb of 23.4% in hourly earnings 
for all manufacturing industries. The greatest improvement over 
the five-year span was one of 31.6% in iron and steel. The in- 
dustry showing the weakest increase over the five-year period 
was textile products (9.8%), followed by anthracite coal mining, 
which increased 16.0% from 1951 to 1956. 


Table Ill.—Rise in Hourly U.S. Earnings Rates 


(July figures) Index,1956 

(1947-49 

Industry 1951* 1952* 1953* 1954 1955 1956 = 100) 

MANUFACTURING $1.60 $1.66 $1.77 $1.80 $1.89 $1.97 149.2 

E bercble goods. ..-.- 1.68 Te7Oe 8S an LiLo | 2.01 207, *TA79 

“Nondurable goods .. + 1.48 1.54 1.61 1.66 1.71 1.82 146.8 

Iron and steel . - + s+ + 1.88 195) 2:20. 220) 2462-47. fe 

Machinery (nonelectrical) . - he ae aes rae ts et ors 
Automobiles... + + + * A - P : 3 . 5 

fieGer aia allied products . ee Ae shes 2 2 hee 1338 
Textil ductsmisites «ole E : i F 4 : K 

Food and food processing + 1.46 1 oe : oe Le 4 We j ee eA 
ductsess) ss 1.14 ike c 3 : : : 

pociet products” ARE c0\-fel 1.70 a5 095 1.95, 2:09 2:17 45, 146.6 

NONMANUFACTURING 

Senay aieiss she. en ie OS 2.22emeZ AG. 2.91 JAS 2:58 7 VAS) 

Bituminous . - + + + «+ = Smet 26nn 2 Agee 2:49) 2.90 2.83 wee 

Wholesale trade . + + + + 1.58 1.67 1.78 1.83 1.91 2.03 Fr 
Building construction . » «+ + 2.21 DOSe DAT 2558) 92.66 2-79 - 


*August figures. 
Source: Survey of Current Business, United States Department of Commerce. 


Common labour in July 1956 received an average hourly rate 
of $2.187, compared with $2.073 in 1955. This represents an 1n- 
crease of 5.5%. Farm wages were up three cents per hour to 91 


gents, which was 3.4% higher than for the preceding year. Re- 
ported farm wages do not include a monetary evaluation of room 
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and board, which normally are furnished in addition to cash pay- 
ment. 

In summary, wage payments in 1956 reflected the stability 
experienced in general business activity. This also was true in 
sustained high-level employment as well as in average hourly and 
weekly earnings. 

(See also AGRICULTURE; BUILDING AND ConSsTRUCTION INDUS- 
TRY; Business Review; Lasour UNIons; Prices.) 

(Diy 


ENCYCLOP€pDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Productivity: 
D D : y: Key to Plent 
(1949); Working Together (1952). if é 


Wales: see Great Britain & NorTHERN IRELAND, UNITED 
KINGDOM oF. 
Walnuts: see Nuts. 
War, Law of: see INTERNATIONAL LAw. 
Warsaw Pact: see Armies oF THE WoRLD. 
A state in the extreme northwestern United 


Washington. & *" popularly known as the “Evergreen 


state,” Washington was admitted to the union Nov. 11, 1889. 
Total area: 68,192 sq.mi., of which 66,786 sq.mi. is land. Pop. 
(1950) 2,378,963; native white 2,125,495, foreign-born white 
191,001, Negro 30,691 and other races 31,776. According to the 
state bureau of the census estimate, the state’s total population 
on July 1, 1956, was 2,600,000. In 1950 the urban population 
was 1,503,166 or 63.2% of the total population. The population 
of the five largest cities, according to April 1, 1956, estimates 
(1950 figures in parentheses) were respectively: Seattle 561,- 
000 (467,591); Spokane 185,000 (161,721); Tacoma 156,200 
(143,673); Yakima 44,200 (38,486); Vancouver 42,300 (41,- 
664). State capital, Olympia 17,300 (15,819). 

History.—Because of the narrow division between the two 
parties in the United States senate, both major parties featured 
at their national conventions in 1956 the candidates contesting 
for the seat from Washington. At the Democratic convention 
at Chicago, Ill., Warren G. Magnuson, Democratic senator from 
Washington seeking re-election, was given a favourite-son nomi- 
nation for president. His Republican opponent, incumbent Gov. 
Arthur B. Langlie, keynoted the convention of his party at San 
Francisco, Calif. In the primary election both men were unop- 
posed in their parties. Magnuson received 422,761 votes and 
Langlie 289,302. 

In the Nov. 6 election, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower carried 
the state by a smaller vote than in 1952. Warren Magnuson’s 
margin over Langlie was larger than in the primary. Don Magnu- 
son, no relative to the above, and incumbent congressman at 
large, defeated Philip Evans, Republican. Of the six Republican 
incumbent congressmen, five were renominated and elected by 
substantial votes compared with those of their Democratic op- 
ponents. However, Hal Holmes, Republican, seeking his eighth 
term in the 4th district, held only a slight edge over the combined 
votes for the two Democratic aspirants in the primary, and in 
the final election, he trailed Frank Le Roux, Democrat, by more 
than 1,200 votes before the absentee ballots were counted, but 
finally won the election by a small margin. 

With respect to the eight state partisan elective executive of- 
fices. the Democrats made a complete sweep by substantial ma- 
jorities. For the nonpartisan office of superintendent of public 
instruction, incumbent Pearl A. Wanamaker received only a 
plurality in the primary and lost to second place Lloyd J. An- 
drews in the final election. 

The Democrats would control both houses of the state legisla- 
ture during its 35th session, the senate by a 31-15 count and the 
house of representatives by a 56-43 margin, 

Two initiative measures and five constitutional amendments 
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were on the 1956 ballot. A right to work initiative, which met 
favour with only one gubernatorial aspirant in the primary, was 
defeated by a ratio of 2 to r. Another initiative, sponsored by the 
state League of Women Voters, was designed to reorganize the 
state’s legislative districts. This had not been done since 1930 
despite the state constitution’s mandate that there be redistrict- 
ing after each federal census. The measure was challenged in 
the courts, but the state supreme court by unanimous decision 
ordered it placed on the ballot and held that its constitutionality 
could be determined only if it were enacted into law. The voters 
approved this initiative. An amendment to permit the increase 
of pensions of public officers during their term of office was 
defeated as was an amendment to permit the state, upon tiling 
an eminent domain action proceeding, to take possession of the 
property after payment into court, before trial, of such amount 
as provided by law. Its purpose had been announced to be the 
facilitating of the state’s highway construction program. By safe 
margins three amendments were accepted. One increased the 
number of signatures required on initiative and referendum pe- 
titions to 8% and 4% respectively of the number of registered 
voters who voted for governor at the last election. Another re- 
moved the prohibition of election of the state treasurer for more 
than one successive term. A third required the filling of vacancies 
in the state legislature by persons of the same party as the legis- 
lators whose offices had been vacated. 

On April 26, 1956, the state supreme court declared unconsti- 
tutional the so-called Ryder act, enacted by the 1955 state leg- 
islature and designed to bring the assessed valuation of real 
property within school districts into conformity with state con- 
stitutional requirements. 

The chief officers of the state for 1957 were: governor, Al- 
bert D. Rosellini; lieutenant governor, John A. Cherberg; secre- 
tary of state, Victor A. Meyers; treasurer, Tom Martin; state 
auditor, Cliff Yelle; attorney general, John O’Connell; state 
superintendent of public instruction, Lloyd J. Andrews (elected 
on nonpartisan basis) ; commissioner of public lands, Bert Cole; 
state insurance commissioner, William A. Sullivan; and chief 


justice of state supreme court, Matthew W. Hill. 


Education.—On Oct. 1, 1955, the enrolment in the public elementary 
schools was 320,547, in secondary schools 103,028 and junior high schools 
68,897, and the average daily attendance during the school year 1954-55 
in these schools was 299,711, 86,815 and 68,033 respectively. The total 
number of teachers was 21,672 and the average salaries of all certified 
personnel was $4,603.29. Total current expenditures were $149,603,511.99 
and the cost per pupil in attendance was $309. 

Full-time student enrolment during the fall term of 1955 was 13,967 at 
the University of Washington and 5,864 at the State College of Washing- 
ton. During that term three teachers’ colleges had a total enrolment of 
4,462, nine junior colleges integrated with the secondary school program 
but operated with state funds had a total of 4,908 students and 13 privately 
endowed universities and colleges in the state had 10,719 students. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
During the period Sept. 1, 1955, to Aug. 31, 1956, inclusive, public assist- 
ance in the state, including federal expenditures and state aid, cost $78,- 
073,568.38. An average of 120,659 persons received assistance to the 
amount of $70,484,760.08. An average of 21,209 persons received a total 
of $8,464,519.73 in general assistance. An average of 59,091 old persons 
received a total of $42,962,278.26. An average of 30,601 dependent chil- 
dren received a total of $11,335,980.76. A total of $2,194,294.64 was 
provided for the foster care of an average of 3,546 children. An average 
of 837 blind persons received a total of $740,457.13. A total of $4,785,537 
in disability payments was paid to an average of 5,759 persons. A total 
amount of $872,658.88 was provided for public assistance service, of which 
$147,937.47 was extended to the blind and $730,721.41 was provided for 
burials. Administration of the entire program cost $6,710,169.74. 

é Qn June 30, 1955, ten state charitable institutions had a total popula- 
tion of 11,362 and eight correctional institutions had a total of 2,822. The 
total appropriations for both programs for the fiscal biennium July 1, 
1955, to June 30, 1957, amounted to $38,571,557 and total expenditures 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, were $17,610,579.15. 

Communications.—Railroads in the state during 1955 carried freight to a 
total of 8,589,406,689 ton-miles and passengers to a total of 316,054 860 
passenger-miles. There were 5,939 mi. of track. 

_On Jan. 1, 1956, the total mileage of highways in Washington was 45,888 
of which 12,377 mi. were federal-aid highways. Total state expenditures 
for state highways during the period Feb. 1, 1955, to Jan. 31, 1956, were 
Se a. There were 915,007 telephone instruments in service Dec. 31, 

In 1956 the state was served by nine air lines; there was a total of 
117 airports and 15 seaplane bases, and 84 privately owned but restricted- 
use airports. 
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Banking and Finance.—In 1955 the state board of equalization placed the 
value of real and personal property at $7,199,220,326 and equalized it for 
the purposes of taxation at $3,559,610,163. The bonded indebtedness was 
$49,506,000 and outstanding warrants amounted to $58,219,351.22. For 
the year ending June 30, 1956, receipts, including cash and warrant trans- 
fers, were $863,918,925.23 and disbursements, including cash and warrants 
redeemed, were $869,718,415.08. The treasurer’s cash balance was $68,- 
423,919.51 on June 30, 1956. 

On that day there were 98 banks, including four mutual savings banks, 
reporting a total capital of $56,803,000; capital surpluses, undivided 
profits and reserves of $2 10,558,000;,deposits of $2,603,342,000 and total 
assets of $2,848,087,000. 

Agriculture.—In 1956 the total value of farmland and buildings in the 
state was placed at $2,079,000,000 and the average value per acre at 
$117.82. Cropland harvested in 1954 was reported as 4,343,000 ac. In 
1955 the total value of farm production was $585,634,000, of which $218,- 
348,000 represented field crops, $194,280,000 livestock and products, $121,- 
510,000 fruit, nut and berry crops, $31,785,000 specialty crops and 
$19,711,000 vegetable crops. Cash receipts from farming totalled $534,- 
489,000, of which total farm marketings amounted to $530,707,000, from 
livestock and products $181,280,000, and from crops $349,427,000. Gov- 
ernment payments were $3,782,000. 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Washington 


Estimated Average, 

Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
Wheat: bus: ctctun elma vetialtel orto teal 59,963,000 55,832,000 72,626,000 
Apples, bu. St ocmal ican 17,300,000 26,100,000 27,523,000 
Haynallitons: 6 00s) eae Sie een en 1,691,000 1,606,000 1,541,000 
BarleyAbos ecive cytene) is of enone 20,872,000 18,450,000 6,036,000 
Pears, bu. . On Omratinn ceech lo Baio Stet 4,410,000 6,450,000 6,346,000 
Hope, IbS OL 0s See eee Tent en 46,000 20,800,000 22,661,000 
Potatoesyicwl:. . . 2 sts eae ene . . . 10,256,000 9,633,000 6,788,000 
Sugar beets, short tons. . . - 2 +e ee 690,000 553,000 434,000 
Peas, dry, 100-lb. bags — 2.430,000 1,149,000 1,986,000 
Green! peas, fonsic austere 1 ee nents ‘ 120,240 62,130 64,720 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Manufacturing and Trade.—In 1954 the value added by manufacture was 
$1,589,159,000, the total number of employees in manufacturing through- 
out the year was 194,758 and the total payroll amounted to $852,049,000. 
The average annual labour force during 1955 was 1,007,500, of which an 
average of 957,200 were employed. Domestic workers numbered 17,300; 
agricultural workers 85,400 and nonagricultural workers 871,800 Manu- 
facturing establishments employed 201,400, the wholesale and retail trade 
172,000 and service industries 84,100, the transportation companies and 
utilities 62,700 and government 147,000. 

The output of lumber in 1955 was 3,666,000,000 bd.ft. (estimated) ; 
pulp production 2,579,000 tons; and plywood production for the Pacific 
northwest was 4,911,000,000 sq.ft. : i 

The salmon pack for the Puget sound and the Columbia river districts 
was 803,000 cases in 1955 compared with 935,000 cases in 1954. 

For the year 1955 the Washington customs district reported total ex- 


ports of $306,396,258 and total imports of $291,780,971 (H. J. De.) 
Table |.—Principal Industries of Washington 
All Salaries Vaive Value 
em- andwages addedby added by 
ployees 1954 manufac- = manufac- 
1954 (in 000s) ture 1954 ture 1953 
(in 000s) (in 000s) 
Lumber and products (except furniture) 47,745 $191,768 $320,207 $394,691 
Transportation equipment . ans 42,994 204,434 290,437 252,815 
Paper and allied products. . . . . . 16,528 76,924 226,204 200,718 
Food and kindred products 7a rey ic 105,832 217,268 172.441 
Primary metals industries We 2S 131041" 61596) 165494 14 eOnl0 
Chemicals and products. »- +... - 11,087 61,506 118,212 100,418 
Printing and publishing ...-.... 7457 33,705 56,776 os 
Fabricated metal products . 5,744 26,230 44,875 41,956 
Machinery (except electrical) . 5,055 26,898 40,392 é 
Miscellaneous manufaciures . . . 4,144 17,162 28,740 Le 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufactures, preliminary report. 


Table Ill_—Minerol Production of Washington 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1954 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Total: mbderholeatbelset 3 cls $54,577,000 5 
Aluminum * aici anon care 399) 00 0NNI56/5077000 2 : cae 
Clays ce hes eaten 259000 312,000 261,000 319,000 
Goalies oe eee (ane 6 90000 5,048,000 619,000 4,478,000 
Copper Seen ee 4,000 2,147,000 4,000 2,145,000 
Gold: (ozemtetene cee 63,000 2,190,000 67,000 2,336,000 
Leadixk eMseoueticenes fee 11,000 2,899,000 10,000 2,723,000 
Peas ee i ae ee 32,000 104,000 43,000 153,000 
Sand and gravel . . . « « 11,182,000 9,318,000 16,045,000 13,595,000 
Silveri(oz ican ere aren 21000 291,000 314,000 284,000 
Sione. mee « ae 6) eee 450000 5,891,000 5,367,000 9,527,000 
7A ek a Eo 33,000 7,541,000 22,000 4,818,000 
Other minerals... ss « oe 18,836,000 se. 16,989,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 


{Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication i 
plication in the value of cla 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. pee)” 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Washington in 1953 and 1954 whose 
value exceeded $100,000. In 1954 Washington was the leading aluminum- 
producing state and was first in peat output, fourth in diatomite and fifth 


in chromite; it ranked 33rd in the value of mineral i 389 
pao ee ral output, with 0.38% 


WEALTH AND INCOME, DISTRIBUTION OF 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Far Western States, 2nd ed, 
(1956); Mt. Rainier (1955) ; Washington (1955). 


Washin gton District oF CoLumpsia, the capital of the 

» United States, was estimated by the bureau of 
the census on Jan. 1, 1956, to have 859,000 inhabitants within 
the fixed boundaries of the District of Columbia, and 1,884,000 
people in the surrounding metropolitan areas in Maryland and 
Virginia. 

Within the District of Columbia, the General Services admin- 
istration of the federal government began in 1956 the demoli- 
tion of many temporary buildings erected during and after World 
War I. This was a part of a ten-year program for new federal 
buildings, to be located in or near Washington. It was generally 
reported that the Old Patent Office, designed by Robert Mills, 
would be sold by the federal government and replaced with down- 
town garages. Protests by the Commission of Fine Arts, the 
Committee of roo on the Federal City and others brought a 
statement from the General Services administration that the 
building would be preserved, probably as a national portrait 
gallery. 

On Oct. 9 Rock Creek Park day was again celebrated through 
the co-operation of official and citizen organizations in the dis- 
trict and nearby Maryland. The public interest in Rock Creek 
park would seem to make it unlikely that any arterial express- 
way would be permitted to invade its borders. 

The Washington chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects protested the congressionally authorized changes in the 
Capitol building, which would push out the east wall and provide 
additional space in the building. 

In February the American Planning and Civic association pre- 
sented a federal city program, with accounts of 30 years of plan- 
ning by Charles W. Eliot and John Nolen, Jr., successively 
planners for the Planning commission, and a forecast of the fu- 
ture by John T. Howard, then president of the American Insti- 
tute of Planners, and consultant to the Planning commission. 
The association’s Committee of too on the Federal City pre- 
sented in November a comprehensive revised program of prin- 
ciples and objectives to guide the future of the federal city. 

(H. Js.) 

ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Washingion—the Capitol City 

(1955). 


Water Supply and Conservation: see Dams; GroLoct- 
- CAL SurvEY, U.S.; GEoLocy; IRRIGATION ; PUBLIC HEALTH ENGI- 
NEERING; SOIL CONSERVATION; TUNNELS; UTAH. 


ee * The 1956 
Wealth and Income, Distribution of. survey» of 
Consumer Finances in the United States, published by the board 
‘of governors of the federal reserve system, supplied information 
on the distribution of income for 1955 and liquid assets in early 
1956. Previous surveys had made information available for the 
period 1945-54. The surveys were based on small field canvasses 
‘of consumer spending units, defined as all persons living in the 
same dwelling and related by blood, marriage or adoption who 
pooled their incomes for their major items of expense. 

Survey data on the percentage distribution of spending units 
according to size of holdings of liquid assets—U.S. government 
securities, deposits in savings and checking accounts at banks 
and shares in savings and loan associations—are provided in 
Table I. In early 1956, 72% of spending units owned liquid as- 
sets, as compared with the high of 76% reached in 1946. The 
median holding of all spending units rose from $250 in 1955 to 
$300 in 1956, while the median holding of those that held some 
liquid assets increased from $760 to $800 over the same interval. 
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Table |.—Distribution of Spending Units by Size of Liquid Asset Holdings 


Amounts of liquid assets held* 1946 1950 1954 1955 1956 
None iicure terse yo ctices cence 24% 31% 26 29 
SISS199@tteer reas ne eat ete 15 th 3” i ce 
$200-$499...... Oren a5 14 11 13 12 12 
$500-$999 .. 2... at isihe tere 14 10 13 10 12 
SILOOO=S$T 999. sore celia cbse 5 14 10 1 10 11 
2;000=$4:000l ne anes 13 13 13 12 12 
$9}000=$9:999 oe Mons vo sho yee 4 6 5 6 6 
$10,000\andioyer 2 2. so . 2 3 4 4 4 

AUIONHS fia, etts US ere ee 100 100 
Median holdings of all units ees $250” $350” pone rerio 
Median holdings of those with assets $750 $810 $770 $760 $800 


*Includes all types of U.S. government bonds, checking accounts and savings accounts in 


banks, postal savings and shares in savings and loan associations and credit unions. Excludes 
currency holdings. 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Table II.— Distribution of Spending Units and Money Income Received, 
by Income Groups 
Annual income 1946 1950 1954 1955 


(money income Spending Total Spending Total Spending Total Spending Total 

before taxes) units money units money units money — units money 

f income income income income 

Under $1,000 . . 17% 3 13 74 10 1 

$1,000-$1,999. . 23 we 7” fo 13° ue ee 1 
$2,000-$2,999. . 25 21 19 13 14 8 13 7 
$3,000-$3,999. . 17 20 19 18 17 13 14 10 
$4,000-$4,999, . 8 thes 12 16 14 14 14 13 
$5,000-$7,499. . 6 11 14 23 21 28 22 28 
$7,500 and over . 4 20 6 21 11 31 14 AVA 

All units. . 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Table IT summarizes data provided by the surveys on the dis- 
tribution of spending units and total money income (before 
taxes) according to size of income. From 1954 to 1955, as in most 
previous years of the post-World War II period, there was an 
upward movement in the distribution of income. The expansion 
of total money income in the postwar years resulted in a shifting 
of many consumers to higher income levels. This shifting per- 
vaded the income distribution. When the nation’s spending units 
were ranked into tenths by size of income, it was found that the 
proportionate shares of total money income received by all but 
the highest tenth in 1955 were quite similar to those in 1946. 
The share accounted for by the highest tenth declined from 32% 
to 29% over the period. 

A longer-term comparison of changes in the distribution of 
income is afforded by Table III. This shows for selected years 
of the period from 1935-36 to 1954 the percentage of all income 
going to each fifth of the total number of consumer units (fami- 
lies and unattached individuals), ranging from those with the 
lowest incomes to those with the highest. 


Table IIl—Percentage of Family Personal Income Received 
by Each Fifth of Consumer Units* 


Consumer units ranked from 


lowest to highest income 1935-36 1941 1944 1950 1954 
Lowest fifthi.t. S55 «Se 0. 8% A1% 41% 49% 48% 4.9% 
Swcondiffihi.c. sabe sha 5038s 9.2 9.5 10.9 10.9 11.4 
Third Heth bowed 8 krihcw La SRE 14.1 15.3 16.2 16.1 16.6 
Fourthatthe: Pe caeec ceea eee 20.9 22.3 22.2 22.1 22.4 
Highest Aithe sash ise: abl cee es 517 48.8 45.8 46.1 44.7 

Alligroups ices Me: oihes 1 Bee 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Topi 596 eee coterie. Ake 26.5% 24.0% 207% 21.4% 20.5% 


*Family personal income represents the current income (before income taxes) received by 
the civilian noninstitutional population. It includes income in kind as well as money income. 
Source: Data for 1935-36 and 1941: Selma Goldsmith, George Jaszi, Hyman Kaitz and 
Maurice Liebenberg, ‘Size Distribution of Income Since the Mid-thirties,” The Review of 
Economics and Statistics (Feb. 1954); data for later years: Survey of Current Business 
Office of Business Economics, U.S. Department of Commerce (March 1955 and June 1956) 


The data indicate a distinct reduction in relative income dif- 
ferences. From 1935-36 to 1954 the share of total income re- 
ceived by the highest income bracket declined from 52% to 45%, 
whereas all four of the other brackets improved their relative 
positions. The loss of the highest quintile affected mainly the 
top 5% and was heaviest for the top 1%. 

State Distribution of Income.—New highs in personal in- 
come were established in every region and in 43 states and the 
District of Columbia in 1955, the latest year for which depart- 
ment of commerce estimates were available in 1956. For the con- 
tinental United States as a whole, personal income totalled 
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$303,000,000,000—about $19,000,000,000 or 7% more than in 
1954. 

Income gains from 1954 to 1955 were relatively highest—8% 
—in the southeast and far west. They amounted to 6% in the 
New England, middle east, southwest and central regions. In the 
northwest the rise in aggregate income was limited to 3%, chiefly 
because drought conditions caused farm income in Kansas, Ne- 
braska and South Dakota to fall sharply. 

On a nation-wide basis, per capita personal income (total per- 
sonal income divided by total population) was $1,847 in 1955. 
Among states, per capita incomes ranged from $946 in Mis- 
sisssippi to $2,513 in Delaware. Others in the top rank, all with 
per capita incomes of more than $2,250 in 1955, were Connecti- 
cut, Nevada, District of Columbia, New Jersey, California, New 
York and Illinois. 

Table 1V reveals clearly the relatively high income levels of 
the northern and far western parts of the country. Despite the 


Table IV.—U.S. Personal Income, by States and Regions* 


Per capita 
personal 
Total personal income income, 1955 
Per cent Per 
change cent of 
State and region Amount 1954 1929 Amount nation- 
(In millions of dollars) to to (dol- al aver- 
1929 1950 1954 1955 1955 1955 lars) age 
Continental United 
States . . 85,661 225,473 284,747 303,391 7 P2549 1,847 100 
New England. . 7,125 15,180 18,860 20,075 6 182 2,087 113 
Connecticut . 1,641 3,860 5,156 5,497 7 Gey PERRY hee 
Maine ..- 479 1,087 1,304 1,443 11 201 1,593 86 
Massachusetts 3,862 7,799 9,448 10,010 6 159 2,097 114 
New Hampshire 322 699 894 958 7 IER We 94 
Rhode Island . 596 1,287 1,522 1,599 Sm OSun , So7anen lO 
Vermont. . . 225 448 536 568 Cy NEYe RIS 83 
Middle East . . 28,259 61,651 75,700 80,273 6 184 2,100 114 
Delaware .. 240 689 891 980 10 308 2,513 136 
District of 
Columbia . 615 1,774 1,871 1,992 6) 224) 2,324 el 20) 
Maryland . . 1,260 3,755 5,079 5,463 SUe3S45 F991 108 
New Jersey 3,714 8,699 11,619 12,304 6 231 2301 125 
New York . . 14,105 28,054 34,175 36,255 CU STae 2.263" 123 
Pennsylvania . 7,531 16,477 19,646 20,724 B 175 1,902 103 
West Virginia. 794 2,203 2,419 2,555 G2 92227 91,288 70 
Southeast + « « 9196 (31,990 40,508 43,758 Bs o7O) 292 70 
Alabama .. 856 2,659 3,239 B67An Ss 2o 8 ee) 64 
Arkansas. » « 564 1,939. 1,781 1,913 7 239" 1062 BYf, 
Florida . . « 753 3,632 5,342 5,923 11 687 1,654 90 
Georgia . 1,015 3,510 4,418 4,882 11 381 1,333 7h?) 
Kentucky. . 1,020 2,834 3,594 3,728 4 3265; 1,238 67 
Lovisiana. . . 866 2,937 3,742 3,910 ASO 2 lye ss 72 
Mississippi . . 570 1,590 1,811 2,018 11 254 946 51 
North Carolina 1,046 4,108 4,959 5,371 89 5413) 71/236 67 
South Carolina 470 1,869 2,391 2,557 Te 444A OV N08 60 
Tennessee .. 982 3,288 4,038 4,288 6 337 1,256 68 
Virginia . .« «© )=1,054 4,024 ERNE) 5,494 6 421 1,535 83 
Southwest . . . 4,254 14,666 19,022 20,166 6 374 e581 86 
Arizona . « « 254 979 1,486 1,588 Uf BYES AY 7h 85 
New Mexico . 171 798 1,077 1,134 Si 2563) a;430 77 
Oklahoma . . 1,077 2,514 3,159 3,328 S209 15506 82 
Wexas . . « Aaya 10,375 13,300 14,116 6 413 1,614 87 
Central . . . . 25,468 64,432 81,694 86,999 GF 524255 1;,992, N08 
Illinois. . 7,280 15,984 19,786 20,988 ba a S8F e2)207 22 
Indiana . . . 1,973 6,006 7,619 8,201 8 316 1,894 103 
lowa coerce We SWAT 4,449 4,213 —5 197 1,577 85 
Michigan. . . 3,803 TO;SOSh 145172 0eerto, OS Zen Ones 1c] DSA NS! 
Minnesota . . 1,539 4,184 5,169 5,394 CM PRON NCL 92 
Missouri . . . 2,275 5,705 7,066 7,560 7 232 1,800 97 
CHO 6 o seo EAWAS 12,891 17,221 18,442 T2560. 21062 12 
Wisconsin . . 2,001 5,060 6,212 6,569 602287 774 96 
Northwest . . . 3,965 11,176 13,443 13,841 S249 1595 86 
Colorado .. 642 1,930 PRINS) PRT PX? Bip 325.564 96 
Idaho. ... 225 757 861 895 A 2S 462 79? 
Kansas .. . 999 2,643 3,410 3,075 0 240 1,647 89 
Montana . . 312 957 1,074 1,160 8 272 1,844 100 
Nebraska . . 811 1,949 2,236 2NAT™ 4.5) 165) “1940 83 
North Dakota. 253 781 760 882) 16) (24955 1,372 74 
South Dakota . 288 793 901 850 —6 195 1,245 67 
Utahweciencn. 284 892 1,146 1,238 Ch GEC) 1583 84 
Wyoming . . 151 474 536 547 De) 262) By7S3 95 
FORA eSst bas. «7 {O74 26,378 35,520 38,279 Ce wALS 2 Coe IS 
California . . 5,502 19,627 27,148 29,438 8) £4355 25271 123 
Nevada... 79 314 506 S72, 3s “6245 2,434" 1:32 
Oregon... 647 2,451 2,903 3,090 Ce AB78H4 1834 99 
Washington . 1,166 3,986 4,963 5,179 4 344 1,987 108 


Territory of 
Howaii . » « _ 689 886 946 Totem nh 720 93 


*The estimates of “state personal income” shown in this table differ in definition in one 
respect from the personal income data presented in Table IV of the article, Income and 
Product, U.S. This pertains to the exclusion from the state estimates of income disbursed by 
the federal government to its civilian and military personnel stationed outside the con- 
tinental United States. 

Source: United States Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 
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Table V.—Distribution of Personal Income in the United Kingdom, 1955* 


Amount of income 


Number of Amount of income after income tax 
incomest before tax ond surtax 
Range of income (in £) (in thousands) (in million £) (in million £) 

Under 250 . . + +e eee 8,000 1,450 1,447 
250— 500 «eee 7,900 2,990 2,880 
500— 750 «ze eee 6,500 3,980 3,750 
750— 1,000 w. eee 2,350 1,990 1,820 
1,000— 1,500 . «se « 875 1,050 895 
1,500— 2,000 .. «ee 240 410 323 
2,000— 5,000 ... +e 274 800 537 
5,000—10,000 ...«.«e 48 320 154 
Over 10,000 . «. « « « @ « 13 215 59 
The cel Wo hae Cl OR EY Ae Ga 26,200 13,205 11,865 


*No account is taken of £2,558,000,000 accruing to persons which, for lack of in- 
formation, could not be allocated to particular ranges of income. 

+A married couple is for this purpose counted as a single income recipient. 

Source: Central Statistical Office, National Income and Expenditure 1956 (H.M.S.O., 
London, 1956). 
substantial progress they had made over the past quarter of a 
century, the 11 southeastern states in 1955 had a composite per 
capita income 35% below the average for all other states. 

From 1929 to 1955, a period of tremendous economic growth, 
there was a pronounced relative shift of total income from the 
New England and middle east regions to the south and far west. 
As shown in Table IV, the rates of income expansion in the far 
west, southeast and southwest substantially exceeded the nation- 
wide rise of 254%, whereas the gains in New England and the 
middle east fell far short of it. The combined proportionate share 
of the nation’s total income received by the south and far west 
increased 38% from 1929 to 1955, while that of the northeastern 
area (New England and middle east) declined 20%. However, 
aggregate income in the populous, high average-income northeast 
in 1955 still accounted for one-third of the national total. 

(See also Bupcet, NATIONAL; INCOME AND PRODUCT, U.S.) 

(C) ExSzp 


Weapons: sce Munitions. 
Weather: see Mrrrorovocy. 
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Weeks Sinclair (1893- ), U.S. cabinet member, was 
’ born at West Newton, Mass., on June 15. 
His father was John W. Weeks, secretary of war under Pres. 
Warren G. Harding. After graduating from Harvard university, 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1914, he worked for the First National 
bank of Boston, Mass., until 1923, except for a period during 
World War I when he served overseas as a captain with the 
totst field artillery. He later became a successful manufacturer, 
was president of Reed and Barton, silversmith company of Taun- 
ton, Mass., and director of a number of large corporations. 

Long active in Republican politics, he became a national com- 
mitteeman for Massachusetts in ry4o. He was treasurer of the 
Republican national committee from 1941 to 1944, and in the 
latter year served some months in the U.S. senate, on appoint- 
ment to fill a vacancy. 

In 1949 Weeks was chosen national finance committee chair- 
man of the Republican party. On Jan. 21, 1953, he was sworn 
into office as secretary of commerce in Pres. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s cabinet. 

Weeks was involved in a dispute with the U.S. house of rep- 
resentatives’ judiciary subcommittee in the summer of 1955 
over his refusal to divulge records of the department of com- 
merce’s business advisory council. On April 26, 1956, he freed 
about 700 nonstrategic U.S. products for export to the U.S.S.R. 


and the “iron curtain” nations. 

. "fa8 Paul Anderson, of Toccoa, Ga., represent- 
Weight Lifting. ing the Whitfield Health club, Nee three 
universal weight-lifting records as he retained his national Ama- 
teur Athletic union heavyweight title in 1956. Competing*in the 
championships at the University of Pennsylvania’s Palestra in 
Philadelphia, June 1-2, he also was awarded the title as Best 


WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION—WEST VIRGINIA 


National Senior A.A.U. Championships 


Class Winners Pounds lifted 
123 Ib. ChatlessVincheVOnkaPaewe some «see ck 690 
132 Ib. ISGaCBergenwVonw ais Gwameks ec Gone. : 720 
148 Ib, SORINT ON NOHUWER ARES chic lscc cc ck kk tt 4 ZBS 
165 Ib. Clement Warner, Baiipdge Niven wen o costattos Son 835 
181 Ib. DINEGOCEGerAKGOn sO nL coma ea acee SL Stee 875 
198 Ib. ely degEmirich mvorkwed cess eh ee ee he ak ee 955 
Heavyweight EdUPANdetsOn, LOCcOGG Gd. ccmotkce oso m oo. cce Gc) cane, eid 


Lifter of the tournament. He hoisted 335 lb. snatching and 440 
Ib. in the clean and jerk test, each a world mark. These weights 
combined with a 4oo-lb. press gave him a total of eu sell seca 
new world record. Anderson held the previous records of 1,145 
Ib. (total) and the 435-Ib. clean and jerk set in the 1955 nationals. 

Joe Pitman of Vero Beach, Fla., won the light-heavyweight 
title for the roth time in succession, lifting 785 lb. Clement 
Warner of Bethpage, N.Y., won the 165-lb. crown. The team 
championship was captured by the York (Pa.) Barbell club for 
the 24th consecutive time. 

Tommy Kono of Sacramento, Calif., and Hawaii, broke two 
light-heavyweight marks on March 9 in Honolulu while compet- 
ing in the Hawaiian A.A.U. title meet. He pressed 3174 lb. to 
better the mark of 3154 lb. set by the Russian, Gregory Novak, 
in 1949, then lifted a total of 9774 lb., bettering his own standard 
of 958% lb. Kono broke a world record for 181-lb. weight lifters 
on Oct. 12 in Honolulu with a clean and jerk lift of 3824 lb. Rus- 
sians were reported to have set a number of new world standards 
during the year. E. Minayev, featherweight, hoisted 251.33 lb. 
in the two-hand press, bettering the 250.23 lb. made by Victor 
Korzh, also of the U.S.S.R. R. Vihabutdimor bettered his own 
lightweight standard by about a pound when he pressed 271.83 
lb. V. Stogob, a flyweight, scored at 236.5 lb. in the press to 
beat his own mark by 4 kg. Kono’s world mark of 902 lb. for 
middleweights was eclipsed in April when Fedor Bogdanovsky 
lifted a total of 913 lb. In June, Bogdanovsky had 293 Ib. in 
the two-hand press for middleweights, to surpass a record held 
by Kono, and Nikolaj Kostilev bettered his own standard of 271 
Ib. for the lightweights’ snatch when he lifted 2755 Ib. Kono 
regained an international record in August when he pressed 295 
Ib. for a middleweight mark. 

In Olympic trials at San Jose, Calif., in October the following 
were picked for the U.S. squad: Charles T. Vinci and Isaac 
Berger of York, Pa.; Pete and Jim George of Akron, O.; Tommy 
Kono; Dave Sheppard, Van Nuys, Calif., and Paul Anderson. 
(See also OLYMPIC GAMES.) 

Ohio State won the team championship in the national col- 
legiate tourney at Columbus, O., in April. The George brothers 
starred for the victors, Pete winning middleweight honours and 
Jim taking the light-heavyweight title. Ralph Brehm gave Ohio 
its third division prize by winning the featherweight champion- 
ship. (Gaver) 


ENcYCLOP-EDIA BRITANNICA Firms.—Weight Events (1938). 


Western European Union: see European UNITY. 
Western Samoa: sce NEw ZEALAND; TRUST TERRITORIES, 
West Indies, British: see BAwama IsLanps; BARBADOS; 
‘British West Inpres; JAMAICA; LeEwarD IsLANDS; TRINIDAD 
AND ToBaco; WINDWARD ISLANDS. 


* ss West Virginia was admitted to conditional 
West Virginia. statehood on Dec. 31, 1862, and proclaimed 
a state on April 20, 1863. It has an area of 24,282.45 sq.mi., 
‘including about 150 sq.mi. water surface. Pop. (July 1, 1956, 
provisional est.) 1,983,000; (1950 census) 2,005,552. In 1950 
the urban population was 34.8% of the total. There were 113,- 
735 Negroes and 33,640 foreign-born whites. Charleston, the 
capital city, had a population of 73,501. Other cities with 10,000 
or more inhabitants in 1950 were: Huntington, 86,353; Wheel- 
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ing 58,891; Clarksburg, 32,014; Parkersburg, 29,684; Fairmont, 
29,346; Morgantown, 25,525; Weirton, 24,005; Bluefield, 21,- 
506; Beckley, 19,397; South Charleston, 16,686; Martinsburg, 
15,621; and Moundsville, 14,772. Unincorporated South 
Parkersburg had a population of 10,808. 

History.—In the face of a 250,000 majority of registered 
Democratic voters, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Republican, 
received about a 65,000 majority for re-election in West Vir- 
ginia in 1956, and by slightly lesser majorities Chapman Rever- 
comb (Rep.) was elected to the U.S. senate to complete the 
unexpired term of Harley M. Kilgore (deceased), and Cecil H. 
Underwood (Rep.) was elected governor. At the same time the 
Republicans took two of the state’s six representatives in con- 
gress, but the state legislature remained with the Democrats— 
the senate 21 to 11 and the house of delegates 58 to 42. Other 
members of the board of public works elected in 1956 were: 
secretary of state, D. Pitt O’Brien; auditor, Edgar B. Sims; 
treasurer, Orel J. Skeen; attorney general, W. W. Barron; com- 
missioner of agriculture, John T. Johnson, all Democrats; and 
state superintendent of free schools, R. Virgil Rohrbough (Rep.). 

In the first budget session (Jan. 11-Feb. 10, 1956) under a 
new constitutional amendment, the 52nd legislature did much to 
make amends for its session of 1955. To provide overdue salaries 
to teachers on all levels and other state employees, the 1956-57 
budget was increased about $5,000,000, raising the total to about 
$99,000,000. Revenue bills for these purposes included one to 
increase the tax on corporations and insurance agencies. By an 
act, later declared constitutional, the university was authorized 
to sell self-liquidating bonds in the sum of $10,000,000 to be used 
for the construction of agricultural and mechanical engineering 
buildings, and Marshall college was authorized to sell $950,000 
worth of such bonds for the construction of a gymnasium. The 
legislature also appropriated $60,000 to be used to make a study 
of proposed turnpike extensions. The study was made, but, 
awaiting the allocation of federal funds under the $33,000,000,- 
ooo act of congress of 1956, no action was taken in the one-day 
extra session (Aug. 10) of the state legislature. The session did, 
however, approve an emergency appropriation for the purchase 
of equipment to replace part of that destroyed by fire in the 
mechanical engineering building at the university, and it author- 
ized the National Science foundation to use a site near Green 
Bank, Pocahontas county, for the erection of telescopes for a 
proposed new “Window to the Universe.” Except in the oil and 
timber industries, the state experienced an expanding economy. 
There was comparatively little industrial unrest; the opening of 
a forestry camp in Tucker county for youthful offenders was a 
new approach in dealing with juvenile delinquents. The public 
school desegregation program moved forward with little friction, 
except in two or three of the heavily Negro populated counties. 

Education—The total enrolment in the 3,090 elementary schools in 
1955-56 was 295,905. In the 380 secondary schools (junior and senior) 
it was 162,003. Total receipts for the public school program were $82,- 
910,051.21, of which $49,668,327 were regular state aid; $1,672,214.60 


were federal aid; $29,952,683.61 were local collection; and $457,959.57 
were miscellaneous receipts. Skye ; < 

There were nine state-supported institutions of higher learning under 
control of a state board of education, which, as of Sept. 30, 1956, had 
a total full-time enrolment of 9,274 and a total part-time enrolment of 
2.842. The state also supported the board of governors-controlled univer- 
sity at Morgantown and Potomac State college at Keyser with respective 
total enrolments of 5,454 and 537. full-time and 635 and 44 part-time 
students. There were also nine senior and junior private and denomina- 
tional colleges with a total full-time enrolment of 3,751 and a total part- 


ime enrolment of 1,923. Sty ats 
: Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 


nding June 30, 1956, the state department of health super- 
Fe ees UD dE es ae of which $526,621 were federal grants; 
$626,663 were state funds; $871,509 were local funds; and $27,948 came 
from private agencies. Public assistance departmental expenditures for the 
year totalled $32,394,474-54 or $2,064,360 less than for the year 1954-55. 
Items for 1955-56 were: aid to dependent children, $15,615,798.88; old- 
age assistance, $7,743,108.25, aid to permanently or totally disabled, ear 
154,326.00; personal service, $1,413,960.56; general medical and Os- 
pitalization, $1,2 78,924.71; boarding care, $902,109.80; general assistance, 
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$884,955.25; aid to crippled children, $455,207.29; aid to the blind, 
$445,161.00; current expenses, $355,172-773 child welfare, $92,231.61; 
prevention of blindness, $37,188.70; and equipment, $16,329.70. 

Transportation and Communication.—As of Jan. 1, 1956, there were about 
31,000 mi. of state road, of which about 5,000 mi. were primary and about 
26,000 mi, were secondary. Including those in national forests, 1,682 mi. 
rural, and 2,400 mi. city streets, there were about 4,600 mi. not In the 
state system. There were 429,260 passenger motor vehicles and 111,290 
trucks of various kinds registered in the year ending June 30, 1956. There 
were 35 radio stations and 4 functioning television stations. 

Banking and Finance.—The total state receipts, including a gross cash 
balance of $44,440,522.71 as of June 30, 1955, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, was $405,639,548.18, and the total disbursements were 
$356,833,759.24, leaving a cash balance of $48,805,788.94. The net cash 
balance was, however, only $5,755,703.13, of which $3,531,565.03 were 
encumbered. The chief sources of state income were: gross sales tax, $42,- 
870,770; federal aid, $34,024,652; consumers sales tax, $28,185,207; 
gasoline tax, $26,587,226; and- auto licence tax $15,156,787. The largest 
state expenditures were: $69,352,065, or 36.13%, for schools; $48,122,283, 
or 25.07%, for highways; and $42,000,516, or 21.89%, for health and 
welfare. As of June 30, 1956, the total bonded indebtedness of the state 
was $135,212,000, of which $79,052,000 was for roads and $56,160,000 
was for veterans. 

As of June 30, 1956, the total resources of 76 national banks were 
$602,109,000 and of 1o5 state banks and trust companies, $579,509,019.24. 
The respective resources of 22 federal and savings loan companies, 15 state 
banking and loan associations, and 31 industrial savings and loan com- 
panies were: $105,542,961, $25,428,715.38, and $23,010,991.99. There 
were 180 small loan companies with total resources of $37,698,934.58 and 
24 state chartered credit unions with total resources of $2,123,614.61. 

Agriculture.—The total cash farm income for 1955 was $112,303,000, or 
$6,929,000 less than for 1954. Of the total cash income for 1955, $1,704,- 
000 was government payments; $86,600,000 was for livestock and live- 
stock products; and $23,999,000 was for crops. The value of products con- 
sumed on the farms where produced was $39,442,000, making a total gross 
farm income of $151,745,000, or $9,681,000 less than for 1954. 

The estimated number of cattle on farms, 593,000, as of January 1, 1956, 
was about the same as for the corresponding date for 1955. The 170,000 
hogs were about 30,000 more; the 314,000 sheep were about the same; 


Table !.—Principal Agricultural Products of West Virginia 


Indicated Average, 

Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
Apples, commercial, bu. . . - + + +s 4,050,000 4,346,000 3,832,000 
Barley, DUH Wisse hey sees se. = sols 562,000 462,000 358,000 
COMMOUGET) 6 fs ss Gea aetiGire=s 7,990,000 7,293,000 9,889,000 
nbhy Gilitetty oc Ono ene DEO aie 988,000 986,000 994,000 
Ochs, Gao aelb deus On OlOuSe DROME 1,332,000 1,520,000 1,511,000 
Reaches bUsi rile! is eis) «1s! “oskel* ice) Le 650,000 800,000 578,000 
Polatoesncwtsimel siusiue) ©) s\tsue 6) sie 780,000 1,053,000 952,000 
MODUCCOMIDI Meme n cits, @ osbhe Tels 4 she 3,938,000 4,000,000 4,070,000 
Wheat bUse (os Ocnie +) 4. cas Sie ae 888,000 851,000 1,333,000 


Source: W. Va. Department of Agriculture, General Crop Report, Oct. 1, 1956. 


working stock, horses and mules, continued its downward trend, 62,000 
to 58,000; and the 2,823,000 chickens were 3% less; but the number of 
turkeys, 71,000, was 3,000 more than on Jan. 1, 1955. The farm value of 
the livestock was $42,636,000; chickens $3,246,000 and turkeys, $370,000. 

Manufacturing.—1955 was the peak year in the total value of manufac- 
tured products, $2,106,000,000, or $231,000,000 more than for 1951, the 
previous peak year. The average monthly employment for 1955, 128,700, 
was however 9,700 less than for 1951, indicating that the 1955 total was 
due to increased production per worker and to higher prices rather than to 
manufacturing expansion. The average monthly employment for 1951 was 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of West Virginia 


Value Value 
Salaries added by added by 
All and manu- manu- 
em- wages facture facture 
ployees 1954 1954 1953 
1954 (in 000s) (in 000s) (in 000s) 
Textile mill products . ... 2+ 3,056 $ 8,664 $ 11,371 $ 15,016 
Paper and allied products . . .... 1,589 5,276 9,143 * 
Chemicals and allied products .... 21,741 111,459 320,419 352,696 
Petroleum and coal products ..... 2,462 VS 7S 29,009 i 
Stone, clay and glass products. . . . . 23,690 87,098 138,018 147,144 
Primary metal industries . ...... 20,010 97,892 185,988 251,220 
Fabricated metal products . ..... 8,449 31,247 53,517 56,826 
Electrical machinery... 06. se Ge: ee 4,320 15,305 38,925 54,679 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Manufactures, preliminary report. 


138,400. The 37,875 employees (1956) in chemical and related industries 
were 1,259 more than in 1955 and their total annual wage, $168,074,274, 
was $14,723,937 more, but chief interest centred in a rehabilitation of the 
coal industry. By improved organization and mechanization the total pro- 
duction for 1955 was increased 20% to 142,000,000 tons which was 34,- 
000,000 less than for 1947, the record production year, when the average 
monthly employment was 38,000 more. The estimated average monthly 
employees for 1956 was 76,130 and the total estimated annual payroll was 
$374,173,813, or only about $4,000,000 less than in 1947. Average 
monthly employees and total annual payroll in other industries were: iron 
and steel, 41,145 and $204,646,847; glass, pottery, brick and tile, 27,051 
and $10$,901,405; oil and gas, 12,027 and $42,620,577; and lumber, 9,858 
and $21,846,824. (Cy HiseA) 

Mineral Production.—Table LIJ shows the tonnage and value of those 
minerals produced in West Virginia in 1953 and 1954 whose value was 
$100,000 or more. In 1954, West Virginia led all the states in coal pro- 
duction, had a large output of natural gas, and ranked sixth in thé valye 
of its mineral output, with 4.56% of the U.S. total. 
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Table Ill—Mineral Production of West Virginia 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1954* 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Totals. sree ren sirens $790,110,000 $636,311,000f 
Glaysici es foiker se) rel revit 969,000 2,489,000 578,000 1,451,000 
Coal... ss « + © « 134,105,000 693,594,000 115,996,000 541,370,000 
Goketes ire mene ney koveune 4,477,000 53,487,000 3,747,000 2 
Natural gas (000 cu.ft.). . 186,477,000 44,009,000 191,601,000 45,601,000 
Natural gasoline 

(000 oa Oo 8 O10 44,000 3,245,000 41,000 2,593,000 
Petroleum (bbl.). . «+ + 3,038,000 11,570,000 2,902,000 8,500,000 
Petroleum gases 

(000 Bal) Os ge on 153,000 6,743,000 143,000 5,035,000 
Cally iets Chowan Gas 420,000 1,491,000 472,000 2,886,000 
Sand and gravel . . « « 3,163,000 6,071,000 4,074,000 8,351,000 
VroriOia worn Seip te sod 5,501,000 8,924,000 7,315,000 11,743,000 
Other minerals . . . + « Ae 11,974,000 000 10,504,000 


*Preliminary. 

;Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays and stone. 
{Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
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(1955). 
Wh Q at Once again the enduring U.S. wheat crop surmounted ~ 
* a diversity of unfavourable situations, some local, 
some widespread, to mature an abundant harvest of 975,517,000 
bu. in 1956, 4% larger than in 1955, but 15% less than the 
1945-54 average. Total harvested acreage was 50,466,000 ac., 
nearly 7% more than in 1955, but far less than the 67,192,000-ac. 
average for 1945-54. Yields averaged 19.3 bu. per acre, as com- 
pared with 19.8 bu. in 1955 and the 17.1 bu. per acre average 
for the previous decade. 

The fall sown winter wheat crop was seeded on 45,203,000 ac., 
2% more than a year earlier, but about 20% less than the ten- 
year average. Early estimates were for about 735,438,000 bu. for 
harvest in 1956. By June the official forecast was for only about 
670,000,000 bu. However, timely rains at filling time resulted 
in unexpectedly good yields, and the semifinal estimate of the 
1956 winter wheat crop was 721,946,000 bu., as compared with 
703,047,000 bu. in 1955 and the 873,690,000-bu. average for 
1945-54. 

An excellent harvest of durum wheat did much to restore de- 
pleted supplies of this macaroni grain. The U.S. crop of 39,114,- 
ooo bu. was nearly double the 20,070,000 bu. of 1955 and 
one-fourth larger than average. North Dakota was the leading 
producer with 20,848,000 bu., but Montana, with 16,071,000 bu., 
had the biggest increase as compared with 1955. 

An increase in hard red winter wheat to 436,298,000 bu. from 
418,603,000 bu. in 1955 practically equalized a decline in hard 
red spring wheat to 169,463,000 bu. from 187,112,000 bu. in 
1955. Soft wheats increased, soft red to 177,342,000 bu. (168,- 
400,000 bu. in 1955) and white to 153,292,000 bu. from 142,- 
565,000 bu. in 1955. 

The U.S. supply of wheat for the 1956-57 marketing year was 
indicated at 2,015,000,000 bu. a new all-time record. Included 
were 1,030,000,000 bu. of carry-over stocks (mostly held by 
the Commodity Credit corporation), four times as large as in 
1952 and made up predominantly of hard red winter wheat 
desirable for breadmaking. Domestic disappearance was ex- 


Table |1—U.S. Wheat Production by Leading States 


(In 000 bu.) 
Indicated Average, 
State 1956 1955 1945-54 

LCi Go G OO OG ad. oO 0 G5 144,600 128,335 202,873 
North Dakotalisn sic sot ent erste sree fe 117,600 112,942 122,990 
Montandtsncs, is) cas Ge Cf Raa ee 74,749 109,350 80,798 
©) TeeiNel= aot sok) Omdwionc Seolao ced 64,272 24,160 77,872 
Nebroskdiw es Gibtied Wika w Fiera re 60,211 78,255 80,211 
Wikediteeiie o Malia old)a 4 doo Msi s re 59,963 55,832 72,626 
Ilinois - 6 ee ee ee ee ren ONO 58,108 52,008 36,561 
Missouri Sieh ‘b acceags (et Cores: wel < sears 49,320 48,081 27,976 
(Ol TCHS hy cebu so sce th G Vistesee heaton eee 39,286 43,384 52,243 
[CGI ied ot Rats GGG Iewoeo 8 Sho haa © 38,980 38,165 38,985 
Indiana . ee ee ee «Semen eee tes 35,220 34,394 35,555 
Michigan. . . « . ML CO a OF OO On 30,474 27,966 32,105 
TONGS) hres taeem en oa tole en etree Toms 28,275 14,326 50,722 
Oregonyct Galegs- we Po ohcees Bay Soo 25,828 21,899 * 26,804 
DOvIN DAKO weancs ker en oc mem Cun MCI ome 17,986 27,461 42,288 
Colorado . . ss SO ite Soo 7119 W257 42,984 
Minnesota — ee eee rs he 16,599 12,186 18,579 
Pentisylvanige Gear oieetre eomeanemtor teu tome 15,903 15,964 19,832 
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pected to continue at about 600,000,000 bu., including 483,000,- 
ooo bu. used for food, 55,000,000 bu. for seed and 60,000,000 
bu. for feed. Exports were forecast at 415,000,000 bu., as com- 
pared with 345,000,000 bu. in the year ending July 1, 1956. 
Thus, it appeared that carry-over supplies on July 1, 1957, might 
be moderately reduced, after increasing since 1952. 

As regards the 1956 wheat acreage participation in the acreage 
reserve of the soil bank, wheat farmers signed 162,574 agree- 
ments covering 5,654,507 ac. for possible payments of more 
than $44,000,000. Marketing quotas were again favoured, for 
the third year, by 87.4% of the farmers voting in July in all 
commercial wheat states. The acreage allotment for 1957 was 
again based on 55,000,000 ac. and the average support price set 
at $2 per bushel. 

In October, producers of wheat received $1.98 per bushel, 
slightly above the $1.94 per bushel of Oct. 1955, but slightly 
less than the average support price of $2 per bushel (84% of 
parity), changed from $1.81 per bushel or 76% of parity as 
first announced. In November it appeared that perhaps not more 
than 250,000,000 bu. of the 1956 crop wheat would seek shelter 
under the support program, as compared with 321,000,000 bu. 
from the 1955 crop. 

U.S. exports of wheat and flour in 1955-56 amounted to 341,- 
000,000 bu., valued at $573,089,000, as compared with 274,000,- 
000 bu. valued at $492,195,000 in 1954-55. Much of that total 
moved under the International Wheat agreement or under other 
subsidy programs. A large deal with India involved about 3,500,- 
ooo tons of wheat, one-fifth to be shipped in 1956-57. 


Table Il—World Production of Wheat for Selected Areas 
in 000,000 of bu.) 


Est Average, Average, 


Country 1956 1955 1954 1945-49 = 1935-39 
Wnitedrstates: 5. «fa io he, © 01.04 < 976 937 985 1,202 759 
SERIE Se Sn Space theca tic ae mers 535 494 309 363 312 
BARSOOM oBle ie) ar iw oa cis 9 01a) opne 40 =O) 31 16 14 
PEROLEULODOls sire car's 6! oes se 1,195 1,384 1,327 947 1,136 
SSROTIEUTOD SO acse“e feier et 8 eos 380 426 378 318 464 
United: Kingdom «os » « « « «+. 107 97 104 78 62 
Union of South Africa . 2. 2. 2. ee 32 29 22 15 16 
ASIA ohne Hel wel te teow! coe how's 1,860 1,885 1,860 1,600 1,575 
Si SS eee e 312 328 295 212 262 
Re Bal Gnas ia Sh) masait seh, in w! 220 261 180 125 136 
ASSN py oly ch Gro eee maa 127 118 138 129 117 
PON ec al ooh opie ve. aw.) 220 193 283 194 222 
OURS orators ie. wt foes 6: 130 196 169 178 170 
RESIS Ragy (cde sentey fh elielhs: tsiis, = pare Ricks RAR 885 1,240 
DVO OlClieiMete! fel le! ‘ch iciie! sue 7,545 7,405 7,010 5,911 6,102 


The world wheat crop of 1956-57 was preliminarily forecast 
at 7,510,000,000 bu., a new record high, comparable with 7,380,- 
000,000 bu. in 1955-56, a 1945-49 average of 5,910,000,000 bu., 
and a pre-World War II average crop of 6,100,000,000 bu. The 
important Canadian export crop was 535,000,000 bu.—a good 
outturn, but far below the record. The western European crop, 
hard hit by a winter freeze and plagued with a wet harvest period, 
was nearly 200,000,000 bu. short of the 1955 level as well as 
Jower in quality. Increased imports were indicated. The situation 
in eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R. was not fully known, but 
the crop was announced as a record one with 56,000,000 tons 
delivered to the state by early October. Instead of the substan- 
‘tial purchases made by the Soviet bloc countries early in 1956, 
wheat deals were announced by the U.S.S.R. with Egypt and 
Poland. 

World wheat trade in 1955-56 was about 1,020,000,000 bu., 
6% above 1954-55, 11% more than the average for the previous 
decade, and only 4% below the record of 1,066,000,000 bu. in 
1951-52. Larger exports were anticipated in 1956-57, partly 
because of pressure of stocks and partly because of the reduced 
1956 crop in western Europe. ; 

The Third International Wheat agreement after prolonged dis- 
cussion became effective on Aug. 1, 1956, to extend through 
July 31, 1959. It followed the same general pattern as the two 
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earlier agreements. Argentina and Sweden joined as exporters, 
bringing the number to six, with the following export quotas: 
United States, 132,100,000 bu. (as compared with 196,500,000 
bu. under the previous agreement); Australia, 30,300,000 bu. 
(45,000,000 bu. previously) : Canada, 102,900,000 bu. (153,100,- 
000 bu.); France, 16,500,000 bu. (344,000 bu.) ; Sweden, 6,400,- 
ooo bu.; and Argentina, 14,700,000 bu. 

Thus, countries which supply about 90% of the wheat moving 
in world trade contracted for about one-third of the total an- 
ticipated trade. 

The United Kingdom again refrained from joining, but 34 
importing countries signed and 32 ratified promptly. The mini- 
mum price, at which importing countries are obliged to take up 
their quota, was lowered to $1.50 per bushel from $1.55 under 
the preceding contract. The maximum price, at which exporters 
are obligated to sell their annual quotas, was also reduced by 5 
cents, to $2 per bushel. 

Flour.—U.S. consumption of wheat flour, including white, 
whole wheat and semolina, was 119 lb. per capita, about 2% 
less than in 1955 and only about three-fourths as much as pre- 
war. Use of rye flour declined to 1.3 lb. per person, 59% of the 
1935-39 average. Breakfast cereals required an additional 2.8 
Ib. per capita of processed wheaten substance, but even that 
was 15% below prewar. 

Flour exports in 1955-56 were 21,564,000 cwt. wheat equiva- 
lent, valued at $91,466,000, as compared with 19,884,000 cwt., 
valued at $86,990,000 in the previous year. 

A study of costs of marketing breads found consumers pay- 
ing 70% more than ten years before, with charges for processing 
and distributing up 87%, and returns to farmers for wheat and 
other bread ingredients up 20%. 

The ending of the U.K. bread subsidy in September was fol- 
lowed by severe price wars with respect to bread and flour. 

(lakes) 


ENCYCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—The Wheat Farmer, 2nd ed. 


(1956). 
Wildlif c ti Interest in wildlife in the United 

Natl € onserva lon. States in 1956 was especially in 
evidence in efforts to provide better protection for refuge areas, 
to rescue from threatened extinction the rare whooping crane, 
to establish a sound federal governmental organization and to 
relate wildlife conservation to the farm programs encouraged in 
congressional legislation. 

Writing on soil bank legislation in The Living Wilderness, 
Charles Callison, conservation director of the National Wildlife 
federation, pointed out that “for the first time in general farm 
legislation the inseparable relationship of wildlife to land use, 
and the importance of wildlife resources, were recognized.” “Con- 
gress,” Callison explained, “took a plan designed to whittle down 
problem crop surpluses by paying farmers for taking croplands 
out of production and wrote a law that spelled out comprehensive 
objectives in ‘soil, water, forest, and wildlife conservation,’ ” 
authorizing the use of “practices to enhance wildlife and forest 
resources, along with soil and water conservation practices on the 
‘conservation reserve’ lands.” 

At the same time special attention was being paid to the or- 
ganization of the executive department agencies that deal with 
the federal wildlife program. Under public law 1024, which be- 
came effective on Nov. 6, 1956, two bureaus—one for commercial 
fisheries and the other a bureau of sport fisheries and wildlife— 
were established within a reorganized fish and wildlife service. 
The service was to be administered by a commissioner of fish and 
wildlife. Within the department of the interior, where these 
agencies are administered, there was established a new position of 
assistant secretary for fish and wildlife. 
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HERDING BY HELICOPTER, members of the Washington state game depart- 
ment directing elk over snowy hills to feeding grounds in Jan. 1956 


On Dec. 16 Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton announced 
that the reorganized fish and wildlife service had been asked to 
“develop a blueprint for a greatly broadened conservation pro- 
gram,” on which a special task force was shortly to begin work. 
Two goals emphasized by the secretary in his announcement were 
“to solve problems of destructive drainage threatening marshes 
and wetlands for migratory waterfowl, and to initiate a planned 
program of land acquisition to meet federal and state needs in 
wildlife management.” 

Bills to provide for the acquisition of waterfowl areas by using 
for the purpose 40% of the receipts from the sale of the federal 
migratory bird hunting stamps—the so-called “duck stamps” re- 
quired of all wildfowl hunters over 16 years of age—had been 
introduced in the 84th congress and discussed at hearings. In the 
face of opposition by the executive agencies, however, these bills 
had not been enacted and in reintroduced forms were looked upon 
by conservation leaders as among the important considerations 
for the 85th congress. 

Threats to the federal refuges from demands for commercial 
use were increasingly alarming as permits for oil and gas leases 
were issued under a severely criticized policy of the department 
of the interior. Refuge threats from the encroachments of the 
expanding military organization were also exposed and opposed 
by conservation organizations. Notable was a plan to take part 
of the Wichita Mountains Wildlife refuge as an addition to Fort 
Sill near Lawton, Okla., a plan that had successfully gone through 
the 1955 session of congress in a military public works bill but 
was frustrated by Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay, who 
refused to transfer custody of the wildlife lands to the army. A 
1956 bill that would have forced the secretary to make the trans- 
fer failed after hearings had been held by the house of represent- 
atives. 

Approximately 20 of the national wildlife refuges and ranges 
containing extensive areas of wilderness were included in a pro- 
posed national wilderness preservation system advocated by Sen. 
Hubert Humphrey and Rep. John P. Saylor and other legislators 
and conservation leaders. Proposed legislation to create the wil- 
derness system—which would comprise in all about 163 areas, in- 
cluding also units within the national park system and the national 
forests—was introduced in June in both senate and house of 
representatives and was widely circulated and discussed as a 
major concern for the 85th congress. 

Determination to prevent the extinction of any more of the 
continent’s wildlife species was demonstrated in efforts to pre- 
serve the whooping crane, a magnificent white bird that by about 
1940 had dwindled to a total of only 15 known individuals on the 
continent. The principal remaining wintering ground of these 
birds on the Aransas (Gulf coast) peninsula in Texas was estab- 
lished as a federal refuge in 1937, and special efforts through 
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the years had been made to protect the birds during their migra- 
tion between wintering grounds and their nesting areas in the 
remote Canadian wilderness. An increase to 34 birds by 1950 had 
been followed by decreases and fluctuations, between totals of 
21 and 28. By mid-Dec. 1956 only about two dozen of the birds 
had returned south, but fish and wildlife service officials were 
confident that others would still be noted. Canadian and U.S. 
officials and conservation leaders and biologists met at a special 
conference in Washington, D.C., on Oct. 29, 1956, to consider 
the whooping crane restoration program. 

A fish and wildlife service national survey carried out by Cross- 
ley, S-D Surveys, Inc., of New York concluded that approxi- 
mately 11,784,000 persons in the United States had hunted in 
1955 for a total calculated at 169,423,000 man-days, travelling 
6,072,296,000 mi. and spending about $936,687,000. 

Other estimates indicated that hunters annually take about 
12,500,000 ducks, 900,000 geese, 900,000 coots and nearly 1,400,- 
ooo big-game animals, in addition to millions of rabbits, squirrels, 
pheasants, quails, doves and grouse. 


(See also NATIONAL PARKS AND MONUMENTS.) CHEZ) 


ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Frrms.—Conservation of Natural Resources 
(1937); Deer Live With Danger (1954). 


Wilson, Charles Erwin cstive and government ofcat 
’ ecutive and government official, 
was born on July 18 at Minerva, O. After graduating from the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1909, he 
went to work as an electrical engineer for the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing company, where he designed the 
first automobile self-starting motor produced by that company. 
He joined General Motors corporation in 1919 as an executive 
of one of the subsidiary companies; in 1929 he became a vice- 
president of the corporation and in 1941 president. Both during 
and after the war period he continuously pointed to the need 
for a permanent U.S. defense program that could be diverted 
speedily to war or peace production with a minimum of economic 
dislocation. 

Wilson (sometimes confused with Charles Edward Wilson, 
president of General Electric company and director of defense 
mobilization from 1950 to 1952) was chosen for the post of sec- 
retary of defense by Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower and was con- 
firmed in that office by the U.S. senate in Jan. 1953 after he had 
agreed to sell his stock in General Motors Corp. 

His major concern during 1953-56 was to attain economy in 
defense expenditures without materially impairing the national 
security; a related problem was to keep the relative strengths 
of the three armed services in balance. The political and eco- 
nomic delicacy of both problems, plus Wilson’s famed inclination 
to forthright, colourful and often blunt comment, led him into 
several public controversies. Thus, on June 21, 1956, he de- 


WINDWARD ISLANDS—WISCONSIN 


scribed as “phony” the efforts of some senators to appropriate 
more money for the air force than had been requested by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for the fiscal year 1957. This comment (like 
his famous “bird dog” and “kennel-fed dog” contrast between 
types of unemployed workers in 1954) brought denunciation 
from a number of Democratic and some Republican leaders, but 
Wilson was consistently backed up by President Eisenhower. 


Windward Islands The British colonies of Grenada, St. 

* Vincent, St. Lucia and Dominica, 
forming the southern part of the Lesser Antilles in the Carib- 
bean, constitute the British Windward Islands. The colonies have 
in common governor and (with Leewards) supreme court, but 
separate legislatures. Pop. (1955 est.) 308.000; 95% Negro and 


Area Population Capital 
Colony (sq.mi.) (1946 census) (1954 est.) (with pop., 1954 est) 
Grenada .« « + 133" 72,387 85,300 St. George'st 5,774t 
st. Vincenti... s « 150* 61,647 75,190 Kingstown S791 
Stetucials . « ° 233: 70,113 86,219 Castries 8,576 
Dominica . ... 305 47,624 59,000 Roseau 9,752t 
Total . = 821 Doze 305,709 


; “Including the Grenadines attached in part to Grenada and in part to St. Vincent. 
7Seat of governor. 11946 census. 


mixed, some Caribs on St. Vincent and Dominica. Language: 
English; on Dominica and St. Lucia also French patois. Re- 
ligion: Christian. Governor in 1956: C. M. Deverell. Admin- 
istrators: (Grenada) W. Macmillan; (St. Vincent) A. F. Giles; 
(St. Lucia) J. K. R. Thorp; (Dominica) H. L. Lindo. 

History.—With the introduction of a ministerial system of 
government in March 1956, another milestone in the constitu- 
tional advancement of the islands was reached. The inaugural 
meeting of the newly formed Federal Labour party, under 
Norman Manley of Jamaica, was held in St. Lucia and was 
attended by James Griffith of the United Kingdom Labour party. 

Dominica continued to make good progress not only in the 
banana and citrus industries but also in the development of 
roads and buildings. The newly built Princess Margaret hospital 
satisfied a long-felt and pressing need. The Grenada rehabili- 
tation program, especially in the field of agriculture, also made 
good progress, and regular shipments of bananas were again 
being made. Everywhere there were signs of recovery from the 
effects of the hurricane of 1955. 


Budget (1956 est.) External Trade (1955) 
Colony Revenue* Expenditure* Imports Exports 


Grenada . B.W.|. $4,367,641 B.W.1. $4,085,879 B.W.1. $10,339,920 B.W.I. $8,746,845 


St. Vi ft 2,186,423 2,467,258 6,309,073 3,744,500 
St. ticle. . 2,785,154 2,850,469 6,375,050 3,908,499 
Dominica . 1,815,351 2,068,995 5,700,000 4,653,869 


*Excluding grants-in-aid and grants and expenditure from the Colonial Development 
and Welfare fund. 


ae 


Education.—Schools (1955) Grenada: primary 53, pupils 18,445; second- 
ary 6. St. Vincent: primary 41, pupils 16,249; secondary Be pupils 478. 
St. Lucia: primary 49, pupils 15,290; secondary 2, pupils 623. Dominica: 
primary 58, pupils 11,732; secondary 4. One teacher training school. ; 

Finance and Trade.—-Monetary unit: British West Indian dollar: (B.W.I. 


$4.80=£1 sterling. B.W.I. $1.7=$1 U.S.). ; xf 
Main exports: arrowroot, bananas, citrus products, cocoa, copra, sea 


island cotton, mace and nutmeg, sugar, vanilla. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Cartbbean (Guys) 


. Total world wine production during 1956 amounted to 
Wines. 5,864,800,000 gal. according to official reports and 
estimates, compared with 6,077,200,000 gal. during 1955 (a 
more accurate figure), an approximate 33° decrease. Some 
figures, notably those from Soviet-influenced countries, were 
pure estimates. 

During the winter of 1955-56 persistent and extreme cold 
which spread over western Europe, extending as far south as the 
Mediterranean, severely damaged the vines and curtailed pro- 
duction. As a result, for the first time in many years, France’s 
wine production was second to that of Italy. Austria, Germany 
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World Production of Wine 
(Millions of gallons) 


1951-1955 
Country 1956 1955 Average 1956 quality 
Algeria siuie trates (as 475.0 380.0 412.0 
Argentina Oo. Cae 354.3 466.5 333.7 Inferior to 1955 
Australia ey amet chys 27.5 B2e0 36.2 Average 
Austria See acheciee ae 7.2 30.7 28.) Very high 
Fkerdie a 5 A oo 6 39.6 21.6 Good 
[wietitets 6a 4 Ae 18.0 11.3 
Canada Ci iomsttenees te 6.0 6.1 53 Normal 
Chile ataenie cine, tet os 118.8 102.9 86.1 Normal 
Colombia. sents 0.2% 0.2* 
Cyt 5 2 6 65 32o5 chee 
Czechoslovakia . . . 8.0 10.8* 
EQ ypilisiisy ciak tl aren ws 0.8* 0.8* 
France . . a 1,400.0 1,585.8 1,473.0 Passable 
Germany A tick cl 22.4 63.6 725 Superior to 1955 
Greece... 122.0 117.0 109.2 
Hungary. . f 92.0 118.7 * 
lran i st 0.1 0.1 
israelice ik She oF Do 2.1 1.6 Above average 
Italy A Saat an ke 1,580.0 1,546.5 1,299.5 Inferior to 1955 
Japan. os ws 7 ee 
Lebanon¥ xn, + < 0.8* 0.8* 
Luxembourg ... PB hoo 2a 
Malta tet snes as 3s tase 
Mexico: «@ 3 & © « 0.3* O33” 
MNOVOCCO\A faliia) veined 505% 50.5 38.6 
Netherlands . ... 0.1/7 One 
New Zealand. . .. 0.6* 0:6* 
Rervaha a calin see Sa a2 Bi 
Rortugallawsn te) cet « 266.0 302.4 270.0 Poor 
Rumoanicie -<isaieeits) te 103.0 105.5* 
South Africa . 2. . 85.6 75.9 67.5 
Spainieemecinel cao 488.4 440.0 477.3 
Switzerland 12.5 21.1 20.1 Fair 
YuiG)vcmece Siem ovemee: Re 0.) 0.1 
MRESheh co eicey oping 26.0 PAPAS Te 21.6 No variation 
Tarkeya 42 4 ens 6.2 6.6 259) 
ADS AS cua) os el ce fete 143.0 159.1 141.3 No variation 
Uruguay. <)s' « eo 25.6" 25.6* 
WESOLG a es se A 237.5 211.0 
Yugoslavia. . .. . 130. 140.6 
(eels oro 6 6 - 5,864.8 6,077. 5,497.9 


Countries such as the United States, marked “No variation" in the above table, prod- 
uce uniform wines from year to year because of stable climatic conditions and methods 
of production used. 

*Provisional figure, same as previous year. 


and Switzerland also suffered greatly. 

In addition, the summer months were cool and damp so that 
in general the quality of the vintage was inferior to that of 1955. 

Bordeaux produced a total of 143,000,000 gal. in 1955, of 
which 48.300,000 gal. white and 33,900,000 gal. red were famous 
growths (appellation controlée). The forecast for 1956 was a 
total of 100,000,000 gal. of fair quality. Many vines were frozen 
to the extent that they had to be uprooted so that future pro- 
duction was expected to suffer for at least five years. In 1955 
Burgundy produced 56,800,000 gal. of which 5,600,000 gal. white 
and 23,900,000 gal. red were famous growths. The 1956 estimate 
was for approximately 20,000,000 gal. of good quality. Although 
frost curtailed production the vines were basically undamaged. 
Alsace produced 21,200,000 gal. of which 15,100,000 gal. were 
fine growths in 1955. The 1956 estimate was for only 11,500,000 
gal. of medium quality. Champagne was down from the 20-year 
high of 15,400,000 gal. in 1955 to 7,500,000 gal. of fair quality 
in 1956. As a result of the extremely small yield of these world- 
famous areas, prices doubled. 

Italy produced somewhat more wine than in 1955 but of medi- 
ocre quality. In Spain the Jerez district produced 13,200,000 gal. 
of excellent quality sherry, 25% more than 1955. Production 
of port wine, controlled to world demand in Portugal, was held 
to 6,900,000 gal. of fine wines as against 5,700,000 gal. in 1955, 
and Madeira produced 2,200,000 gal. of satisfactory quality com- 
pared with 3,100,000 gal. the previous year. 

Germany also suffered from the prolonged freezing weather, 
experiencing a 45% decline in production. However, the quality 
greatly surpassed expectations. United States production was 
down 10% from 1955, but was still higher than the five-year 
average. (J. WE.) 

° » One of the north central states of the United 
Wisconsin. States, Wisconsin, popularly called the “Badger 
state,” entered the union as the 3oth state in 1848. Area: 56,154 
sq.mi., of which 1,449 sq.mi. is water. Pop.: (1950 census) 3,434,- 
575; (July 1, 1956, provisional est.) 3,764,000; of the 1950 
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population, 57.8% was defined as urban. Capital, Madison (1950 
census), 96,056. Milwaukee, 637,392, is the largest city. Other 
large cities are Racine, 71,193; Kenosha, 54,368; Green Bay, 
52,735; and La Crosse, 47,535. 

History.—Many important measures approved by the 1955 
legislature took effect during 1956. The new criminal code, 
representing the first complete revision of the substantive crimi- 
nal law of Wisconsin since it became a state, became effective 
July 1, 1956. Louisiana was the only other state which had re- 
vised its code: Wisconsin was the only state to make such a 
change in recent years. Two other significant events also took 
place on July 1, 1956. The completely revised and modernized 
children’s code became effective—the first revision since 1931— 
and the former Wisconsin State college and the University of 
Wisconsin extension division in Milwaukee were merged and 
became a full-fledged university branch with a new name, the 
University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee. Day enrolment for its first 
semester of operation in the fall of 1956 totalled 4,48r. 

Wisconsin had a lively political year. After the Republican 
convention refused to endorse Sen. Alexander Wiley for re- 
election, and Robert C. Zimmerman for secretary of state, a hotly 
contested primary battle developed with Rep. Glenn Davis fail- 
ing to unseat Senator Wiley and the incumbent, Mrs. Glenn A. 
Wise, failing to win the nomination from Zimmerman. On the 
Democratic side, Robert LaFollette Sucher, grandson of old 
“Fightin’ Bob” LaFollette, won the nomination for attorney 
general over party regular Frank Nikolay. Shortly before the 
deadline for filing candidacies for the general election, William 
Proxmire, Democratic candidate for governor, denounced Sucher 
and gathered enough signatures on petitions to place Nikolay on 
the November ballot as an Independent. 

Despite the splits within both parties, the Republicans swept 
all state offices in the November election: Atty. Gen. Vernon 
Thomson won the gubernatorial race, Lieut. Gov. Warren P. 
Knowles and Treas. Warren R. Smith were re-elected. Stewart 
Honeck was elected attorney general and Robert C. Zimmer- 
man, like his father before him, led the state ticket in number 
of votes as he won the office of secretary of state. Senator Wiley, 
six Republican and three Democratic representatives were re- 
elected. Donald Tewes, a Republican, won Congressman Glenn 
Davis’ seat in the house. The Democrats gained two seats in the 
state senate; the Republicans gained three seats in the assembly, 
leaving both houses with approximately a two-thirds Republican 
majority. In the voting for president, more than 900,000 Wiscon- 
sin voters cast their ballots for Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
while Adlai E. Stevenson polled somewhat more than 550,000 
votes. 

Education—In the school year 1954-55, there were 5,131 elementary 
schools, 448 secondary schools, and 23 county teachers colleges. Enrolment 
in the elementary schools totalled 431,546; secondary schools, 169,676; 
county teachers’ colleges, 1,255. Elementary schools employed 16,347 
teachers; secondary schools, 7,592; county teachers’ colleges, 111. State 
aids to education for 1954-55 were $28,514,627. Expenditures in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools amounted to $201,695,259. The rx state col- 
leges employed 790 faculty members to teach 12,252 college and 2,327 
training school students. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Cases receiving public assistance as of June 30, 1956, with expenditures 
for the fiscal year ending on that date in parentheses, were as follows: 
general relief, 7,467 ($8,277,731); old-age assistance, 41,400 ($33,352,- 
789); aid to the blind, 1,112 ($954,459); totally and permanently dis- 
abled, 1,210 ($1,379,795); dependent children in their own or a relative’s 
home, 8,097 ($13,856,832); dependent children in foster homes, 1,645 
($1,091,031); a total of 60,931 households ($58.912,637). Civilian un- 
employment benefits for the fiscal year 1955-56 were $21,365,152; Con- 
tributions collected totalled $24,254,450. 

The cost of operating Wisconsin’s 12 charitable, correctional and mental 
institutions for the year ending June 30, 1956, was $15,267,213 appro- 
priated from the general fund, plus $5,560,627 for postwar construction 
and development. The average daily population for June 1956 was 6,272. 


Communications and Transportation.—Public highways as of Jan. 1, 1956, 
totalled 95,754 mi. divided as follows: 85,784 (towns), 2,725 (villages), 


7,245 (cities). Expenditures by the highway commission during the fiscal 
year 1955~-56 amounted to $118,.365,224. Railway mileage (steam and 
electric) as of Dec. 31, 1955, Was 6,402.83 with 69.02 mi. of trolley 
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MOVING AN ISLAND, power boats push and pull a three-acre land mass which 
broke away from the shore of Moraine lake near Fond du Lac, Wis., in May 
1956. The unwanted island was blocking the beach of a resort until the extraor- 
dinary effort was made to move it to another spot on the lake 


(trackless) route in Milwaukee. On Jan. 1, 1956, there were 1,218,268 tele- 
phones; on Oct. 1, 1956, there were 64 publicly owned airports and seven 
seaplane bases. Total marine tonnage for 1955 amounted to 92,929,760 
short tons. 

Banking and Finance.—As of June 30, 1956, the 95 national banks had 
deposits of $1,649,289,000 and assets of $1,786,000,000. At the end of 
the calendar year 1955, 462 state banks (one less than in the previous 
year) reported deposits of $2,022,109,458. Assets amounted to $2,184,- 
249,509. Credit unions increased from 680 in 1954 to 606 in 1955. Assets 
amounted to $120,562,491 which was an increase of 17.5%. The 114 sav- 
ings and loan associations listed assets of $666,777,759. 

State receipts for the fiscal year 1955-56 were $308,851,039; disburse- 
ments $295,890,961. Taxes collected and returned to local subdivisions 
totalled $91,598,469; agency collections returned to localities were $3,095,- 
549; state aids totalled $85,717,927; moneys transferred from the general 
fund to other funds amounted to $17,187.123. 

Agriculture.—The total acreage harvested in 1955 was 10,124,000. Cash 
receipts amounted to $974,276,000, consisting of $855,444,000 from live- 
stock and livestock products and $118,832,000 from crops. Total acreage 
harvested dropped slightly below that for 1954. Crop values declined be- 
cause of lower farm prices. Wisconsin’s commercial onion crop had the 
highest per acre value of any crop in the state; rye had the lowest value 
per acre. 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Wisconsin 


Indicated Average, 

Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
TCA Go 6-6 5 0G ce Oe 160,486,000 137,000,000 126,847,006 
OPI! bi a GG Go 2 9 dee 129,122,000 138,915,000 130,537,000 
Tobacco (Ib.) 27,748,000 32,221,000 46,722,000 
Potatoes (cwt.). 7,105,000 6,552,000 7,548,000 
Barley (bu.). . . 2,482,000 2,590,000 5,447,000 
Wheat (bu.). . . . 1,350,000 1,419,000 2,164,000 
Flaxseed (bu.). . . 69,000 62,000 145,000 
Soybeans (bu.) f 1,302,000 975,000 558,000 
Alliihciya(tons)i carey comeetatenet 8,036,000 8,401,000 7,197,000 
All clover and timothy (tons) 2,327,000 2,718,000 3,479,000 
Alfalfa (tons) . . : - 5,528,000 5,499,000 3,389,000 
Cherries (tons). . Hen 14,000 21,700 14,120 
Cranberries (bbl.) . . . wks 280,000 315,000 199,200 
Apples'(bu:)s) sire cies «| cure 1,230,000 1,380,000 1,072,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Manvfacturing.—The total value of manufactured products in Wisconsin 
dropped from $3,635,768,000 in 1953 to $3,314,109,000 in 1954. In 1955 
the estimated average number of wage earners in Wisconsin manufacturing 
establishments was 450,000 as compared with 432,900 in 1954 and 472.,- 
500 in 1953. The average weekly gross earnings per capita were $80.61 in 
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Table !l.—Principal Industries of Wisconsin 


Value Value 

added b added b 
All Salaries manu- : manu- z 

employees and wages facture facture 

1954 1954 1954 1953 

_ ae 5 (in 000s) (in 000s) (in 000s) 

ood and indred products. . . . . 60,709 228,005 4 
Textile mill products... . 2...) 7.562 : 24/404 : 30101 seer 
Apparel and related products . . . 8.147 22,578 36,055 40,435 
Lumber and products ae furniture) 17,759 55,423 84,617 105,220 
Furniture and fixtures 2... . . . 10,643 41,410 64,076 65,314 
Paper and allied products . . .. . 33,304 145,435 320,515 301,273 
Printing and publishing industries. . . 20,032 88,520 136,216 136,120 
Chemicals and allied products. . . . 8.985 40,684 97,554 * 

Leather and leather products . . . . 17,510 58,821 91,040 94,599 
Primary metal industries . . . .. . 25,380 119,235 194,765 205,454 
Fabricated metal products . .. . . 32,429 141,130 253,495 285,463 
Machinery (except electrical) . . . . 84,608 407,546 711,758 764,869 
Electrical machinery . . . . 2. . . 35,445 157,292 280,531 309,387 
Transportation equipment. . . . . . 29,433 132,645 260,137 317,084 
Instruments and related products . ; 7,690 33,630 56,437 41.042 
Miscellaneous manufactures... . . 15,385 60,570 114,409 215,417 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the 
basis of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 19.54 Census of Manufactures, preliminary report. 


Table IIl.—Mineral Production of Wisconsin 
(In short tons) 
1953 1954* 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

OLN a iieerccata nerueer. 6) fe $55,212,000 $54,286,000; 
RIG YS Matra -a ll eset me is Xe 175,000 175,000 180,000 174,000 
ITONTOre\s ee ate e a e © ©6411 ,6854,000 t 1,600,000 2 
Med ivoseseee taeda 2,000 549,000 1,000 346,000 
PAG iat daSealicctisls, 1s) ve! is « 124,000 1,566,000 115,000 1,558,000 
Sand and gravel . . . . «23,664,000 16,253,000 23,979,000 17,396,000 
LOUSUsMal sical ist s| (6) 6) = 61 17,450,000 15,980,000 8,289,000 16,188,000 
a 5 So 17,000 3,871,000 16,000 3,355,000 
Other minerals . . 2... B55 16,818,000 eisie 15,850,000 


*Preliminary. {Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of clays 
and stone. TValue included with other minerals. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


1955 aS against $74.79 in 1954. Wisconsin’s second largest industry, the 
tourist business, brought more than $15,000,000 into the state as thousands 
of tourists visited its 8,676 lakes. (CPS ES) 

Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those min- 
eral commodities produced in Wisconsin in 1953 and 1954 whose value 
exceeded $100,000. In 1954, Wisconsin was seventh among the states in 
sand and gravel output and ranked 33rd in the value of its mineral output 
with 0.39% of the U.S. total. 


ENCYCLOPDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—WMiddle States, 2nd ed. (1955). 


Woman's Christian Temperance Union, National: sce 
SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

Women's Clubs, General Federation of: sce Societies 
AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 


. The year 1956 was characterized by 
Women’s Fashions. what eae termed a “romantic 
revival” in women’s fashions in the United States. Both in dress 
and in home decoration there was a shift away from stark sim- 
plicity to a more elaborate, intricate and individualized mood. 

Although there were important changes in the silhouette, the 
most significant differences lay in greater formality; sweet femi- 
nine colourings, mingled with candy-box abandon; the stress on 
softly clinging or floating fabrics such as thin silk, satin and chif- 
fon; and a strong return of delicate feminine froufrou: ribbons, 
roses, feathers, jabot frills and fur trimming. 

Of major influence on U.S. designers was the Broadway play 
My Fair Lady, a musical version of George Bernard Shaw’s 
Pygmalion, with décor and costumes of the late Edwardian era 
1906-12 designed by Cecil Beaton. Beaton’s visualization of the 
opulent, perfumed period just preceding World War I influenced 
women’s fashions, men’s wear, children’s clothes, millinery, shoes, 
coiffures and cosmetics. The peaches-and-cream complexion and 
the upswept hairdo with a pompadour or chignon became the 
beauty ideal, balancing the stately effect of large hats, longer 
and narrower skirts and wrapped coats. 

Counterpointing soft, patrician prettiness, was the chic of the 
alluring “lady spy” costume of slinky dead black, long-sleeved 
and low-necked dress with an alluring big plumed hat or jeweled 
turban. ; 

>In the realm of style “catchwords,” designers retired two 
venerable and worn-out terms: “look” and “sheath.” As Adele 
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Simpson explained it, “the fashion-minded woman replaced a 
‘look’ with a presentation of her own good looks, counting her 
personality, her posture, grace and loveliness as vital means of 
self-expression in dress.” 

In the construction of clothes, there was a change from “cut” 
to “drape” as a basis of the silhouette. The taut Empire sheath 
and the boned bodice were banished in favour of softness of line 
achieved through long shallow drapery. The long-legged figure 
line was emphasized by a retention of the high waistline, kept 
“small” by wide sashes, under-bosom belts or drapery caught 
by bows or bouquets of roses. Full skirts remained in fashion, 
but lost their solid underpinnings of interfacing and petticoats 
in favour of deep pleats, side folds or multiple airy layers of 
sheer fabric. 

The bloused back and low-backed bodice gave a new graceful 
“slouch” to the profile. Wrapped-and-tied effects were important 
in both construction and in trimming. Most coats stressed the 
luxurious effect of large collar, deep armholes and a deeply 
wrapped front. 

The oriental splendour which pervaded 1955 fashion was 
heightened in 1956. Harem hemlines on satin and chiffon evening 
dresses, coloured jewel embroidery on opulent metal brocades, 
evening turbans of tulle, brocade and satin, exotic colour com- 
binations such as emerald green and sapphire blue, flame with 
orange, and red and yellow were part of this oriental renaissance. 

A trend toward capes, first noted in the U.S. collections of 
such designers as Norman Norell and Ben Zuckerman and later 
strongly sponsored by Parisian couturiers Balenciaga and Chris- 
tian Dior, brought quick acceptance. Short capes, barrel capes 
and full length capes were shown in place of jackets for daytime 
and cocktails, and evening capes came into prominence. While 
the coat silhouette was amplified, the suit silhouette contracted 
with a much shorter; more fitted jacket coming into vogue. 

The softening influence throughout fashion had its effect on 
daytime and sports clothes. Slender suit skirts had double tunic 
hemlines, wrap-around drapery or “Dutch boy” pegtop hiplines 
(the latter introduced by Christian Dior) for ease and grace. 
The ultra-feminine overblouse of silk crepe, thin satin or silk 
chiffon was seen with daytime suits. The delicate blouse appeared 
in every phase of fashion from sport clothes to ball gowns. The 
“Jittle boy” aspect in sports clothes changed to a girlishly decora- 
tive effect, which combined freedom and ease with great pretti- 
ness. 

The year 1956 was a vintage year in fabrics. There were vel- 
vety-surfaced woollens, tweeds reduced to featherweight and 
woven in elegant small patterns, suitings of pure cashmere or 
vicuna and supple chiffon broadcloth. Afternoon and evening 
fabrics saw the return of charmeuse satin, silk georgette, flat 
crepe, double and triple chiffon, crepe mystére, shadow lace, 
metal thread lace, French lamé, gold tissue, point d’esprit and 
silk tulle, with oriental brocades, panne and Florentine velvets 
and Edwardian cut velvets. The réturn to favour of the silk 
crepe daytime dress and the revival of chiffon as an evening 
fabric were milestones of the year. 

The “clinging” theme brought a new interest in knits, from 
ribbed cardigan bands and knit sleeves on wool dresses to fine- 
textured knit cocktail dresses. The bulky knit coat-sweater and 
knitted full-length coat became popular daytime and sports 
fashion. 

Fur was a recurring note in fashion’s new luxury mood. Mink 
collars appeared on tailored suits and street dresses and on eve- 
ning costumes. Black or white fox and natural lynx made great 
“slamour girl” collars on tweed day clothes and evening clothes, 
the latter often with hems of fur. The sable-collared cloth coat 
or dinner suit struck an important note of elegance. American 
broadtail was handled like fabric to make daytime jackets, lined 


Above: Chiffon dress for evening wear from the 1956 Dior collection 
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Top, right: Gray flannel suit designed by Edith Head of Holly- 
wood (actress Eva Marie Saint shown modelling) 

Right: Coffee-coloured silk satin and lace dress embroidered in 
gold thread. From the fall 1956 collection of Ceil Chapman 
Below, left: Three-piece wool suit, featuring a wing-back bolero 
jacket, red blouse and swallow-tail skirt. Adele Simpson collec- 
tion, 1956 

Below, right: Silk satin sheath dress with mink-collared wrap. 
Adele Simpson 


Above: The “‘vintage look’’ in hats, in- 
spired by the 1912 costumes for the musical 
comedy My Fair Lady; a black net 
pillbox with ostrich feathers. Designed by 
Lilly Daché 


WOOD—WORDS AND MEANINGS, NEW 


with the material of the dress beneath. (See also SHor Inpus- 
TRY.) (AE. S.) 


Wood: see Forests; Lumser. 
Wo al World production totals for r955 were substantially 
* higher than had been anticipated, primarily because of 
revised figures for production in the Soviet Union and the satel- 
lite countries, as new data from these countries became available 
during 1956. Other countries with notable increases were the 
Union of South Africa, where production increased about 3% 
more than anticipated, and the United States, where a correction 
was made because of previous error in converting pulled pro- 
duction to greasy shorn basis. Latest estimates of world produc- 
tion for 1956 indicated a further increase of about 4% over 1955. 
The largest single wool producer, Australia, continued to show 
the greatest increase, with an 8% gain over 1955 production, 
while smaller gains were shown by New Zealand and South 
Africa. Argentina, Uruguay, the United States and the combined 


Estimated World Wool Production 


(In greasy shorn pounds) 


Country 1956 1955 
AUSICONG MES Matic ts Tes Me Hea lstie one's 1,399,000,000 1,283,000,000 
New Zealand ..... A, oes 462,000,000 455,000,000 
PAVGONIINGI ss esis. les’ 6 vee Stoners as 363,000,000 364,000,000 
MiaUcyiE Sulcesy 6 al lefio. wukshictiie “cP ule 200,000,000 198,000,000 
MOUNTA MICU emai auis eile. .s, Leue ce cero ice 313,000,000 306,000,000 
Uniledisiatesas «ae... raneicel e¥ o, cha) orks 302,000,000 304,000,000 

Totutlaaraaed smc cul ituled ets) cathe 3,039,000,000 2,910,000,000 
OelS im. bene well6) 6.8! 6 est Ohta je dere 1,761,000,000 1,701,000,000 

COREL WEE es ich Onda: ORCC IC 4,800,000,000 4,611,000,000* 

*Revised. 


Source: Computed by the New York Wool Exchange from data released by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce and the International Wool Secretariat. 


minor producing countries showed very little change from 1955. 
Consumption of wool in the world continued to make steady 
gains throughout 1955 and the first half of 1956, tending to in- 
crease in the same proportion as production. The United States 
continued to lead the way during the first half of 1956 with an 
approximate 8% gain in consumption over the corresponding 
period of 1955, while France, the United Kingdom and Japan 
also showed considerable gains. 

Prices in the dominion auctions maintained a firm trend from 
mid-Oct. 1955 to the closing sales in July 1956, and stability of 
wool prices was a significant feature of the season. The end of 
the season showed Merino prices approximately 20%-25% above 
the level of the opening sales, while crossbreds were slightly more 
than 4% higher. The steady level of prices plus improved con- 
sumption were factors in the excellent clearances of wool from 
all markets, despite various stoppages occasioned by labour 
disputes. Strengthened world prices along with increased con- 
sumption were helpful in reducing stocks of South American 
wools which had accumulated the previous year. By taking ap- 
proximately the same total as a year before, the British Common- 
wealth remained the largest purchaser of dominion wools, while 
Japan increased its purchases by 60% and the U.S.S.R. more 
than doubled the amount taken during the previous season. The 
United States took 5% less from the dominion but increased 
purchases from South America. 

The dominion auctions reopened in late August and early 
September approximately 5% above the June closing levels and 
continued to show considerable firmness through the first month 
of sales. This strengthening move appeared to have been brought 
about by several temporary factors contributing to the reduced 
stocks and increased consumption in several of the major con- 
suming countries. The Suez canal crisis together with Australian 
floods and shearing disputes caused considerable concern over 
early availability of Australian wools, thus encouraging and 
crystallizing earlier buying activity in that market. By mid- 
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October prices had levelled and appeared to have reached a trad- 
ing plateau which was expected to hold for the balance of 1956. 
The United States, despite increased consumption and greatly 
reduced stocks, was unable to compete in world markets for pur- 
chase of wool, relying on its government-owned wools. The 
world price for apparel wool in September was about $1.50 per 
clean pound as compared with $1.40 per clean pound a year 
previously and $1.60 per clean pound in 1954. 

(See also Livestock ; TExTILE INDUsTRY.) (H. D. W.) 


ENcycLop@p1a BrITANNIcA Fitms.—Wool (1947). 


Words and Meanings, NeW. word: tc it: vectune 

’ * words to its vocabulary 
every year, some destined to live long, others to die soon. The 
words listed below, pertaining largely to 1955-56, are but a small 
residue of those collected by the committee preparing this arti- 
cle. 

Attention may be called to several groups of the coinages be- 
low. As usual, scientific and technological advances were well 
represented among the new words and meanings: witness 
“ACLS,” “aerocycle,” “bubble chamber,” ‘“missilry,” “optical 


amplifier,” “‘pantobase,” “scatter transmission.” New terms such 
as “anti-missile missile,’ “brinkmanship,”’ ‘‘destalinization,” 
“enosis,”’ “open sky,” “Poujadism,” and “redefection”’ reflected 


the international scene. The U.S. scene was represented by a 
number of interesting coinages in a variety of fields: for example, 
““Americade,” “archesum,” “automatic,” “bait switch,” “exur- 
banite,” “motelery,” ‘“‘postdebutante,” “soil bank,” and “squir- 
rele 

The words listed below became prominent or were seemingly 
used for the first time during 1955 and 1956. Dates within the 
parentheses following a word or definition indicate the first 
recorded use of the new word or meaning in the files of the 
committee. 

A hyphen preceding the date means that the word or meaning 
is suspected of being older than the date given. If no date is given, 
the first record on file is 1956. 


accommodation sale. The sale of a commodity to another dealer for resale. 

ACLS, Automatic Carrier Landing System, a device designed to bring an 
aeroplane down automatically. (1955) ot 

actua!, #. A motion picture, radio or television program based on a story of 
something that actually happened. (1955) f 

aerocycle, 2. A small helicopter under test by the U.S. army for use by 
combat infantrymen. (1955) ‘ , ‘ 

aerothermochemistry, 2. The study of the behaviour of burning fuels in gas 
streams moving at high speed. (1955) 

afterburner, . A device for burning gas that passes through to the exhaust 
pipe of an automobile. , : b ‘ 

agribusiness, 7. The various enterprises concerned with farming as a busi- 


ness. (1955) ie ' : 
air curtain. A partition of air formed by blowers, which can serve as a door. 


1055) : Regent! 
Air Traffic Control Transponder. A radar device for spotting and identifying 


aeroplanes. (1955) : 4 
Ametizade. n. An exhibition on wheels which shows the economic future 


of America. (1955) . f ‘ : 
analog correlator. A computing machine that works with brain waves. 


(1055) : ; 2 2a 
anti-missile missile. A proposed weapon for intercepting guided missiles. 


1055) . . 
Biteprotom n. The recently discovered negative proton, whose existence 
long had been suspected. (1951) y 

thea: n. Term coined by Solomon R. Guggenheim and Frank Lloyd 
Wright for “a building in which to see the highest.” ‘ 

automatic, n. Football. A sudden change in signals after a line-up. (1955) 

awardee, 2.t. Humorous. To give (one) an award. : 

bait switch. Commercial. The attempt to sell a more expensive product than 
the one advertised. bait ad. (1954) ; 

borganza, n. A bargain sale; a group of bargains. 

bounce block stutter. The repetition of the initial syllable of a word to 
promote intelligibility (as in aeroplane communication). (1955) 5 

brainstorming, 7. The co-operative contributing of ideas on a special prob- 
lem. brainstorm, v. brainstorm, adj. (1953), 

brain-washee, 7. One who has been brainwashed. (1955) _ ‘ f 

BRANE, Bombing Radar Navigation Equipment, an electronic device to direct 
an aeroplane to its target with great accuracy. 7 UMN <e ' 

brinkmanship, 7. (By analogy with gamesmanship). A policy in international 
affairs of allowing differences to go to the brink of war before they are resolved. 

brushpicker, 2. Commercial. One who searches in_forests for the kind of 
greenery used by florists in wreaths, sprays and the like. (1955) ? 

bubble chamber. A device for detecting and studying high-speed particles; 
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it uses a super-heated liquid instead of vapour, as does the cloud chamber. 
(1054) 
Eaivaneaty n. One who runs western rivers in various types of small boats. 
canyoneering, v. E 
channelize, v.t. Specif. To control trafic turns by 
channelization, x. (1950) 
cinematogenic, adj. Suitable for filming. (1955) 
comburology, m. The study of combustion. (1955) 
cool, adj. Not radioactive; not contaminated. (1955) i 
coronarian, . One who has suffered a coronary thrombosis. (1955) 
cytoanalyzer, #. An electronic device for detecting diseased cells. (1955) 
destalinization, . The systematic deflation of the reputation of Soviet 
marshal Joseph V. Stalin. de-Stalinize, 2. (1952) 
discounter, 7. A discount house. (1954) 
enosis, x. Union, specif., of Greece and Cyprus. (1954) 
ES, Enhancing Substance, a natural body chemical. 
Euratom, n. A projected European atomic pool. 
exurb, . Short for exurbia (which see). 
exurban, x. An exurbanite (which see). } : 
exurbanite, 1. A person who, having abandoned living in a city, keeps his 
city ways in his new abode. (1955) j 
exurbia, 2. A country or suburban area where most city ways are main- 
tained. 
fishyback, 7. as adj. The moving of a trailer-truck by ship. (1954) 
frigate, n. A ship for launching guided missiles. (1955) 
frontage road. On a limited access highway, a turnout road usually for a 
filling station or restaurant. 
greylisted, adj. Partly, not completely, blacklisted. 
ground cushion. A buoyant cushion of air between an aeroplane and the 
ground which helps the aeroplane to rise. (1954) 
head shrinker. Slang. A psychiatrist. (1953) 
heart-cast, ”. A “broadcast” record of heart action. (1055) 
heat barrier. The barrier set up by the heat generated by air friction on 
aeroplane surfaces at very high speeds, as a result of which materials tend to 
break down and lose their strength. (1955) Also thermal barrier. (1953) 
hero sandwich. A sandwich made with a whole loaf of bread. (1955) 
industrial park. A commercial-industrial area, out of the centre of a city, 
well landscaped, having good parking space, and not clashing architecturally 
with neighbouring residential areas. Also industrial district. (1953) 
lay-off pay. Guaranteed annual wage. (1955) 
mgjoritarian, adj. Ruled by the beliefs of the majority. (1955) 
master speech. Politics. A document outlining campaign arguments, pre- 
pared by the central agency of a party. (1954) 
microcopy, 7. A copy of a document in microscopic form: microcard, micro- 
film or microprint. (-1955) 
missilry, 2. Guided missiles considered collectively. 
mortgage warehousing. The use of commercial bank credit on an interim 
basis by mortgage lenders. 
motelery, 2. A huge, luxurious hotel designed for leisurely modern living, 
with some of the advantages of motels. 
open sky, 1. as adj. Descriptive of a plan for mutual aeroplane inspection 
of the military installations of two or more countries. (1955) 
optical amplifier. An electronic device for seeing in the dark, used by the 
U.S. air force. (1955) 
orphan virus. An unidentified virus. 
overage, 7. The excess of cost over estimate or contract price. (1955) 
Palouse, 7. A breed of hog. 
poten ater n. An aeroplane capable of using either land or water as a base. 
(1955 
( eae n. The separation of an ill child from his home environment. 
1955 
partial wall. An incomplete wall (in height or width) between two “activity 
areas” in a house. (1955) 
peace of mind drugs. Drugs for mental ills. (1955) 
mr Pentamic Army. A U.S. army fighting force with five battle groups to a 
ivision. 
philanthropoid, . One who disburses the money of a foundation. (-1955) 
philanthropoidal, adj. (1955) -ally, adv. (1955) 
photonic, adj. Powered by light. (1955) 
( Ber debuicdte, n. A young unmarried woman who has had her debut. 
-1956) 
Poujadism, 7. In France, resistance to taxes. Poujadist, 1. 
ramped stage. A stage sloping up at the rear, to give better perspective. 
redefection, 2. The returning of exiles to their native country. (1055) 
roll on, roll off, x. & adj. The system of shipping via water in which large 
loaded crates, trucks and railroad cars are rolled onto a ship at a port and 
rolled off at another. 
rollout, #. The rolling of an aeroplane from a production line. 
SAGE, Semi-Automatic Ground Environment, an air defense system. (1055) 
satelloid, 7. A vehicle combining the features of an aeroplane and a space 
ship. (1955) 
scatter transmission. The transmitting of very short radio waves to distances 
beyond the range of normal reception by virtue of scattering from irregularities 
in the high atmosphere. (-1955) 
sew-off, 2. (By analogy with play-off) A final contest among home-seam- 
stresses. 
snowcat, #. A snow tractor. (1952) 
soil bank. Acreage taken out of production and improved in one way or 
another under government subsidy. (1955) 
oe n. (solitude + neurosis) Science-fiction term for hallucinations. 
1955 
split-time, 7. A daylight-saving time using a half-hour rather than an hour 
advance. 
SQ, survival quotient, the factors that promote long life. (1054) 
squalorologist, x. A writer stressing unpleasant matters. (1955) 
squirrel, x. An irresponsible hotrodder. (1954) 
steel band. A band using instruments made from oil drums. (-1955) 
saree ule adj. Brit. Descriptive of three-dimensional tape recording. 
(1955 
storm tracker. A device for gathering weather data. 
strap, 2. Slang. A bundle of hundred-dollar bills. (19055) 
taxmanship, n. The strategy of avoiding taxes through legal means. (1955) 


curbs and dividers. 
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tear-away jersey. A football jersey that tears easily and cannot be used to 
keep a player from running when grasped by an opponent. 
tele-census, m. Census of television owners’ interests. (1955) 
thermal barrier, thermal thicket. See heat barrier. 
traffic separator. A strip between two directions of traffic. (1055) 
tranquillizer, 2. Specif. A drug designed to reduce tensions. (19053) y 
voice-tap, ”. as adj. The electronic recording of talk. (1955) yoice-tapping, 
. (1955) 
VTOL, vertical take-off and landing aircraft. 
wine-mobile, x. An automobile that dispenses wines. 
wolf-whistle, v./. To whistle in a certain manner to indicate high approval 
of the physical attributes of a young woman. (1955) 1. (1940) 3 ; 
zigzag eating. The shifting of the fork from one hand to the omer it 


World Assembly for Moral Re-Armament. 


“This Is The Future” was the theme of World Assemblies for 
Moral Re-Armament held at Mackinac Island, Mich., and Caux, 
Switz., in 1956. A world ideological mission of more than 300 
persons travelled through Scandinavia, France, Germany, Switz- 
erland, Italy, the Netherlands and Great Britain at the invitation 
of national leaders. Accompanying the mission was the musical 
play The Vanishing Island, which had played to 418,000 peo- 
ple, the leadership of 1,000,000,000 people, in 26 countries of 
Asia, Africa and Europe in 14 months since its launching from 
Washington, D.C., in June 1955. 

In inviting the mission to west Germany, Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer welcomed “an ideology which can bring clarity and a 
moral force to shape international relations.” In Paris, Fr., the 
Catholic philosopher, Gabriel Marcel, wrote: “It is a hope; 
perhaps even the hope.” The Sultan of Morocco urged that a 
Moral Re-Armament assembly be held in his country to bring to 
all North Africa the unity which had been initiated in Morocco. 
He said, “Moral Re-Armament brings an answer to all the prob- 
lems that divide men and nations.” 

Frank N. D. Buchman, initiator of Moral Re-Armament, re- 
turned to the U.S. to open the Mackinac assembly at the invita- 
tion of 62 members of congress. The all-African play Freedom 
had its U.S. premiére at the Mackinac assembly. Written and 
produced by 27 Africans from all parts of that continent, it had 
been seen by 30,000 persons in eight capitals of Europe. The 
Mackinac assembly drew more than 1,500 delegates from 45 
countries, including parliament members, diplomats and official 
government representatives from 15 nations of Asia, Africa, 
Europe, and North and South America. 

The World assembly at Caux, which had drawn 90,000 persons 
from 121 nations since 1946, marked its roth anniversary in 
July 1956. There, leaders from every continent gave evidence 
of the answers Moral Re-Armament brought to class, racial, 
industrial and international conilicts. (FON. DSB? 


~ 
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World Bank: see INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT. 

World Council of Christian Education: sce Reticious 
EDUCATION. 

World Council of Churches: sce CuristiAn UNITY; 
RELIGION; SOCIETIES AND AssocraTIons, U.S. 


World Health Organization. cvisatio (wHo). be 
* ganization (WHO) be- 
came a specialized agency of the United Nations on Sept. 1, 1948, 
when 26 countries had ratified its constitution, and by 1956 
comprised 84 full member states and 4 associate members. 

The work of WHO on communicable diseases reached a stage 
in 1956 at which it became possible to review the activities of 
the last several years with a sense of perspective and to look 
into the future with the hope that, by using similar methods 
of approach, results could be obtained in the fight against many 
communicable diseases as important as those achieved against 
malaria, the endemic treponematoses and smallpox. For these 
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infections there were available public health techniques of eradi- 
cation. 

In the case of most other communicable diseases. knowledge 
had not reached a point where eradication could be considered, 
but a beginning had been made toward their control. In recent 
years the most dramatic achievement in this field had been the 
development of a vaccine against poliomyelitis. It was clear that. 
for countries with a high incidence of the paralytic form of this 
disease, the vaccine presented an effective means of reducing the 
Serlous consequences of infection. Equally, it had been confirmed 
that BCG vaccination had a real effect in reducing the extent of 
tuberculosis, although it must be combined with a program of case 
finding and treatment to bring tuberculosis under control. In the 
fight against trachoma, it had been established that both the fre- 
quency and duration of treatment could be reduced and that. by 
suitable training for school teachers and others, mass treatment 
was a practical proposition. Equally, the discovery of sulphone 
drugs effective against leprosy had favourably changed the 
prospects for control of that disease. 

During the first year after the eighth World Health assembly 
resolved to recommend malaria eradication, many governments 
accepted the policy and were attempting to reach this goal. The 
new policy was confirmed by the ninth World Health assembly 
(1956) and a number of meetings were organized in many parts 
of the world to implement it. 

During the year, WHO personnel were engaged in malaria 
projects in 34 areas in all the WHO regions, except Europe, in- 
cluding new projects in Ethiopia and the Sudan. 

Mass campaigns against endemic treponematoses (endemic 
syphilis and yaws) assisted by WHO and UNICEF had reached 
55,000,000 people examined and 16,000,000 treated by the end 
of 1956, in a number of countries in the Americas, the eastern 
Mediterranean, southeast Asia, Africa and the western Pacific. 
Several new antiyaws projects were started during the year. 

It was becoming clear that the elimination of syphilis and other 
venereal infections in the more developed countries could not 
be regarded as really accomplished if important reservoirs re- 
mained in other parts of the world. This situation called for 
the maintenance and close integration of a co-operative, inter- 
national, long-range control program of venereal diseases and 
treponematoses, as resolved by the International Symposium on 
Venereal Diseases and Treponematoses at Washington, D.C., or- 
ganized jointly by the U.S. public health service and WHO in 
May 1956 and attended by about 500 medical officers. 

WHO was actively assisting member countries to develop pub- 
lic mental health services. In Jordan a psychiatric hospital was 
being reorganized on modern lines with the assistance of a WHO 
psychiatric consultant. In Thailand a WHO expert had inaugu- 
rated training programs in the field of child psychiatry and 
assisted the government in improving its mental health services. 
WHO was assisting the All-India Institute of Mental Health in 
extending training programs. 

A tremendous expansion took place during 1956 in maternal 
and child health work, often with assistance from UNICEF, with 
‘the object of including health programs for mothers and children 
within the broader scope of general health services. Latin Amer- 
ica was leading in this field. In India a wide range of maternal 
and child health activities, including training, had been in- 
corporated in nine state public health programs, with two addi- 
tional ones in the planning stage. These programs were expected 
to reach 260,000,000 people, equal to more than 70% of the 
total population of India. Forty-six WHO personnel were par- 
ticipating in this work. 

Technical discussions at the gth World Health assembly were 
concerned with nurses, their education and their role in health 
programs. Delegations of 21 member states to the assembly in- 
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cluded nursing experts. It was the first occasion on which doc- 
tors, health administrators and nurses jointly considered 
problems of nursing on an international basis. Assistance to 
governments in the training of nurses and midwives was expanded 
and during 1956 there were 191 WHO nurses thus occupied in 43 
countries. A consultant on psychiatric nursing was made avail- 
able to five countries. Three regional nursing conferences were 
held during the year. 

A dental health officer was also appointed during the year. 

Increasing attention was being paid by WHO to the health 
problems raised by the use of atomic energy. WHO’s program in 
the field of atomic energy was established under the following 
principal heads: (1) training of specialists for protection work 
in atomic energy laboratories or plants, of public health adminis- 
trators in the disposal of radioactive wastes and the siting of 
reactors and of medical personnel in the uses of radioisotopes; 
(2) establishing an interchange of information service on medi- 
cal problems of atomic energy and medical use of isotopes: (3) 
determining the extent of health problems raised by building 
reactors and the disposal of radioactive wastes from factories, 
laboratories and hospitals; (4) standardization of radiation units 
and radioisotopes for medical use; and (s) stimulation and co- 
ordination of research on health aspects of radiation, including 
its genetic effects. 

By the end of 1956 the number of fellowships awarded by 
WHO, mostly for postgraduate or other specialist training in 
medical and allied subjects, had reached 6,000 since its incep- 
tion in 1947. Visiting professors, teaching special subjects, spent 
335 months during 1956 in 17 different countries under WHO’s 
auspices. 

The ninth World Health assembly met in Geneva, Switz., 
during May 1956 and adopted an effective working budget of 
$10,700,000 for 1957. While the expected contribution to 
WHO’s work from the UN expanded program of technical as- 
sistance fell somewhat short of the anticipated amount of $5.- 
000,000, the assembly was informed that the financial position 
of WHO was better than ever before so far as payment of con- 
tributions due under the regular budget was concerned. Full 
membership in the organization was accorded by the assembly 
to three newly independent states, Morocco, Sudan and Tunisia, 
which had previously been associate members. In addition, three 
new associate members were admitted: Gold Coast, Nigeria and 
Sierra Leone. 

Because the quarantine station at Jedda (Saudi Arabia), 
created with WHO assistance, was now equipped to handle pil- 
grim traffic satisfactorily, the special regulations for sanitary con- 
trol of the traffic were unanimously abolished by the assembly. 

The tenth World Health assembly was to be held in Geneva 
during May 1957. 


(See also CHILD WELFARE. ) 
* Dan Hodge of the Sooner Athletic club of Okla- 
Wrestling. homa and Bill Kerslake of the Case club of 
Cleveland, O., starred in the 1956 Amateur Athletic union’s na- 
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Free-Style Champions 
.5 Ib.—Richard Delgado, San Diego, Calif. 
.5 Ib,—Bill Carter, Tulsa Y.M.C.A. 
.5 Ib.—Allan Rice, New York A.C. 
.5 Ib.—Tommy Evans, Tulsa Y.M.C.A. 
5 Ib.—Bill Fisher, Sooner A.C. 
lb.—Dan Hodge, Sooner A.C. 
191 |lb.—Pete Blair, Navy. 
Heavyweight—Bill Kerslake, Case AC. 
Team—Sooner A.C. : 
Graeco-Roman Champions 
114.5 Ib.—Ray Osborne, San Francisco (Calif.) Olympic club. 
125.5 lb.—Jack Blubaugh, Tulsa Y.M.C.A. 
136.5 Ib.—Allan Rice, New York A.C. 
147.5 lb.—Jerry Maurey, Sooner A.C. 
160.5 Ib.—Khalil Toha, Ford Wrestling club. 
174 lb.—Dan Hodge, Sooner A.C. 2 , 
191 ib.—Ken Maidlow, Michigan State (E. Lansing, Mich.) 
Heavyweight—Bill Kerslake, Case A.C. 
Team—Tulsa Y.M.C.A. 
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tional championships held in March at Tulsa, Okla. Hodge, the 
Oklahoma university (Norman, Okla.) grappler, won 174-lb. 
titles in both the free-style and Graeco-Roman divisions of 
wrestling and was chosen to receive the trophy as the outstand- 
ing wrestler of the tournament. Kerslake retained heavyweight 
laurels in both styles of wrestling in addition to winning trophies 
for the quickest fall and for being the top matman in the Graeco- 
Roman division. Allan Rice of the New York Athletic club was 
the only other double winner of the tourney. He triumphed in 
the 136.5-lb. groups in both divisions. 

Olympic Trials.—A record field of 283 competed in national 
Olympic tryouts at the Hollywood Legion stadium at Los Ange- 
les, Calif., April 29-May 5. Kerslake, Hodge and Rice again 
were among the leading winners. Kerslake captured the heavy- 
weight berth at free-style and was alternate to Ralph Bartleman 
of Fort Carson, Colo., in Graeco-Roman. Hodge was the top 
174-pounder and Rice the 136.5-lb. leader in the Graeco-Roman 
group. Bill Smith, New York A.C. 1952 Olympic champion at 
160.5 lb., returned to competition and won in the 174-lb. free- 
style division. Smith was chosen U.S. team captain. 

College Wrestling.—Oklahoma A. and M. college (Still- 
water, Okla.) won its third consecutive National Collegiate 
Athletic association team championship at Stillwater in March. 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) won its third straight title in the Eastern Inter- 
collegiate Wrestling association while Michigan (Ann Arbor) 
carried off team honours in the Western (Big Ten) conference. 
N.C.A.A. victors follow: 


115 lb.—Terry McCann, lowa. 

123 Ib.—Ed Peery, Pittsburgh. 

130 Ib.—Myron Roderick, Oklahoma A. and M. 
137 |Ib.—Jim Sinadinos, Michigan State. 
147 |Ib.—Ed Eichelberger, Lehigh. 

157 Ib.—tLarry Tenpas, Illinois. 

167 |Ib.—Ed DeWitt, Pittsburgh. 

177 |b.—Dan Hodge, Oklahoma, 

191 Ib.—Ken Lever, lowa. 
Heavyweight—Gordon Roesler, Oklahoma. 
Team—Oklahoma A. and M. 


(See also OLyMpPic GAMES.) (TV ck) 

. A Rocky mountain state of the United States, 
Wyoming. Wyoming was admitted to the union on July to, 
1890, as the 44th state. The name of the state, which means “the 
end of the plains,’ was derived from the Delaware Indian lan- 
guage and the Wyoming valley in Pennsylvania. The motto of 
Wyoming, ‘‘Equality state,” came from the fact that the state 
played an important part in the development of woman suffrage 
in the United States. Wyoming is also known as the “Cowboy 
state” and the “Sagebrush state.” Wyoming ranks 8th in size and 
47th in population among the states. The land area is 97,506 
sq.mi.; water area, 408 sq.mi. The 1950 census, which gave a to- 
tal population of 290,529, listed rural inhabitants at 145,911, or 
50.2% of the population of the state, and urban at 144,618, or 
49.8%. Of the total inhabitants, 270,719 were listed as native 
white, 2,557 as Negro, 13,290 as foreign-born and 3,963 as non- 
white. The July 1, 1956, population estimate was 312,000 of which 
301,000 was civilian population. The capital is Cheyenne, with 
a population (1956 estimate) of 35,040. Other cities in Wyoming 
with populations of 10,000 or more, according to the 1956 esti- 
mate, were: Casper, 32,200; Laramie, 1 
and Rock Springs, 11,400. 

History.—In the federal legislature, the state of Wyoming 
was represented in 1956 by a Democratic senator, Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney, and a Republican senator, Frank A. Barrett. E. Keith 
Thomson, a Republican representative, was re-elected in the 
Noy. 1956 election to represent the state in the federal house 
of representatives. Elected in 1954 to state offices for the term 
1955-59 were Milward L. Simpson, governor; Everett T. Copen- 
haver, secretary of state; Minnie A. Mitchell, auditor; Charles. B. 
Morgan, treasurer; and Velma Linford, state superintendent of 


5,581; Sheridan, 11,700; 
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public instruction. The Nov. 1956 elections saw the Republicans 
lose to the Democrats three seats in the state senate and two seats 
in the state house of representatives. The state senate was to 
be composed of 16 Republicans and 11 Democrats, and the 
state house of 30 Republicans and 26 Democrats, for the period 


1956-57. 

In the presidential contest, the Republican ticket of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and Richard M. Nixon received 60.1% of the votes, 
as compared with 39.9% to the Democratic candidates, Adlai E. 
Stevenson and Estes Kefauver. The count was about 74,500 to 


49,500 votes. 

Education.—In 1955—-56 there were 543 elementary and rural schools in 
Wyoming, with 1,678 elementary teachers and 385 rural teachers and a 
total enrolment of 53,823. There were 85 accredited high schools with 
1,078 teachers and an enrolment of 16,188. State operating expenditures 
for education in 1955-56 were approximately $21,850,219. A total of 150 
school administrators were employed in the state during this period. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Funds spent on public welfare for the period Oct. 1, 1955, to Sept. 30, 
1956, were as follows: old-age assistance, $2,756,346; aid to dependent 
children, $779,822; aid to the blind, $50,742; general welfare, $347,722; 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled, $341,865; and general welfare 
health, $476,932. Unemployment insurance payments amounted to $1,816,- 
176, state unemployment insurance fund; unemployment compensation, 
veterans, $80,825; and unemployment compensation, federal employees, 
$90,911, making a total of $1,987,912 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1956. 

Correctional institutions had 377 inmates and operating budgets (for 
the period July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1957) as follows: state penitentiary 
at Rawlins, 266 inmates, budget $515,500, capital outlay $25,000; peni- 
tentiary farm at Riverton, budget $97,914, capital outlay $25,000; girls’ 
school at Sheridan, 51 inmates, budget $225,800, capital outlay $5,200; 
industrial institute at Worland, 60 inmates, budget $249,337, capital out- 
lay, $104,600. 

A home and hospital for the aged, known as the Pioneer Home at Ther- 
mopolis, the only state-owned and state-operated home of this type in the 
United States, was granted a budget of $239,337, capital outlay $218,500. 

Communications.—During the period July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956, the 
Wyoming highway department let approximately 239 contracts amounting 
to 1,409 mi. for an expenditure of $31,264,004, of which 74 contracts 
amounting to $3,687,325 for a total of 575.1 mi. were for state-county 
co-operative projects. The highway system in Wyoming consisted of 4,934 
mi., of which 1,650.4 mi. were secondary routes. The maintenance budget 
for the period July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957, was set at $3,300,000. There 
were seven railroads in the state in 1955 with main track mileage (within 
the state) of 2,385.56. There were 42 commercial and municipal airports 
and airfields in the state in 1956, of which 2 were used jointly by the mili- 
tary, and 100 private strips. There were 100,000 telephones. 

Banking and Finance-—On June 30, 1956, there were 28 state banks with 
deposits of $84,080,108 and resources of $93,654,948. There were 25 na- 


Table !.—Principal Crops of Wyoming 


Indicated Average 
Crop 1956 1955 1945-54 
Corn; bustcece esate. . 1,408,000 1,740,000 1,009,000 
Wheat, bu.. - . . . 5,101,000 5,200,000 6,089,000 
Oats; bu.'.*3 : . 3,100,000 3,451,000 4,305,000 
Barley, bu. . . . . 2,700,000 3,080,000 3,940,000 
Haystonst.tn SPiN ar een ore . 1,400,000 1,412,000 1,224,000 
Beans, dry (clean), 100-Ib bags. 780,000 589,000 948,000 
Sugar beets, tons. . . ... - 477,000 421,000 428,000 
Potatoes Gwhanciite «cy enieted & masryte 993,000 875,000 846,000 
Source: U.S. and Wyoming Departments of Agricuiture. 
Table Il_—Number and Value of Livestock in Wyoming 
Jan. 1, 1956 Jan. 1, 1955 
No. on No. on 
farms Value farms Value 
Cattle and calves. . « « - 1,118,000 $93,912,000 1,096,000 $101,928,000 
Hogstandipiasienae ee 32,000 541,000 34,000 904/000 
Stock sheep and lambs . . 1,998,000 32,368,000 1,903,000 32,732,000 
Horses and mules. . . ss 58,000 3,016,000 58,000 2,436,000 
GChickenster te << so <)at tot 6 468,000 562,000 508,000 610,000 
MURKGYSc eta ets balcesret« 7,000 34,000 6,000 31,000 
Source: U.S. and Wyoming Departments of Agriculture. 
Table Ill.—Mineral Production of Wyoming 
(Short tons, except as noted) 
: 1953 1954 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Totalyessrte: Syigr ts! sts $255,906,000 $281,306,000 
Glaysic: ccs source sions 853,000 10,037,000 944,000 oer OG 
Coalbrsit. Weis il S0 Yet eo) o124.5;000 23,744,000 2,831,000 11,541,000 
Ucn Mel tsiepicbaty eth cr G10 733,000 3 513,000 ~ 
Natural gas (000 cv. ft.) . 76,262,000 6,025,000 71,068,000 5,970,000 
Natural gasoline (000 gal.) 2 * 47,000 __ 3,137,000 
Petroleum (bbl.). . . . . 82,618,000 195,800,000 93,533,000 229,160,000 
Petroleum gases (000 gcl.) 2 h 46,000 2 128,000 
Sand and gravel. . . . 3,149,000 2,001,000 4,164,000 —- 2,682,000 
Stone. Gece 0 0 OO 1,431,000 1,840,000 1,616,000 1,665,000 
Other minerals . . . « « Sais 16,459,000 An 15,850,000 


*Value included with other minerals, 

+Preliminary. 

{Total has been adjusted to eliminate duplication in the value of 

i cla 

Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. Mg89* tone: 
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tional banks with deposits of $228,692,121 and resources of $247.2 

On Nov. 30, 1956, there were ten savings and loan companies arate se. 
of $46,500,000. Total state receipts for the period of July 1 1955, to 
June 30, 1956, were $71,982,868. Total disbursements for the same period 
were $65,299,397. As of June 30, 1956, the state was obligated for $3,869,- 


ooo worth of revenue bonds (not guaranteed). The stat 
obligation bonds. jn »: sa tale 


_ Agriculture.—Cash receipts from marketings of crops and livestock and 
livestock products in 1955 amounted to $114,796,000. Livestock and live- 
stock products accounted for 77-1% of this total. Cash receipts the first 
seven months of 1956 were slightly less than those during the same period 
in 1955. 

Drought was again a serious problem in southern and central Wyoming 
during 1956. Range feed in these areas was in short supply and crop pro- 
duction was below average. Feed supplies for wintering liy estock were short 
and a large area in southern and central Wyoming was declared a disaster 
area. ; ? CW. F. Bc.) 

Manvufacturing.—According to the 1954 survey of manufactures made by 
the US. bureau of the census, the preliminary report of which was re- 
leased in 1956, there were in Wyoming in 1954 a total of 329 manufacturing 
establishments, employing 6,100 workers who received $26,000,000 in 
wages during the year. The value added by manufacture was $50,400,000. 
The major industry groups were food and kindred products, lumber and 
wood products, printing and publishing, petroleum and coal products and 
stone, clay and glass products. 

Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those min- 
eral commodities produced in Wyoming in 1953 and 1954 whose value 
exceeded $100,000. In 1954 Wyoming was first among the states in ben- 
tonite, with 58% of the U.S. output; third in pumice; and fifth in crude 
petroleum and phosphate rock. Wyoming ranked 13th in value of its 
mineral output, with 2.02% of the U:S. total. 


ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—WNorthwestern 


States, 
(1956); Wyoming (1955). 
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X-Ray and Radiology L. Lusted and E. Miller described 
* in Aug. 1956 an electronic spot 
film timer in which the fluoroscopic table top and the fluoroscopic 
screen mounting were used as calipers to measure the patient’s 
thickness and thus obtained an optimum spot film exposure 
time. A simple electronic timer and rack were attached to the 
nonmovable fluoroscopic screen tower. A potentiometer and 
pinion gear were mounted on the movable fluoroscopic screen 
support. A gear whose circumference was equal to a distance of 
travel between 19 and 30 cm. was chosen so that in one rotation 
of the gear the spot film exposure time varied from 0.1 to 2.0 
seconds. The authors believed that the spot film background 
density thus obtained was more constant than that obtained with 
phototiming or conventional time exposure techniques. In their 
hospital, prior to the use of this electronic timer, a large per- 
centage of the spot films were discarded as unsatisfactory as a 
result of improper exposure. After installation no films were dis- 
carded for this reason. 

The determination of the individual dosage of the radioactive 
isotope J181, used in the treatment of hyperthyroidism, depends 
on a Clinical estimate of the weight of the thyroid gland. This 
had led, in a number of cases, to subtherapeutic effects and, in 
others, to overdosage. V. Franco and M. Quina presented a 
new method for determining the volume and mass of the thyroid 
gland by radiographic methods. Oxygen was insufflated by skin 
puncture of the infrahyoid region of the neck and after the 
needle had passed through the fascial planes. Approximately 150 

-c.c. of oxygen were used. This outlined the thyroid gland on 
radiographs of the neck taken in the anteroposterior and lateral 
projections. Using a geometric method, the authors determined 
the weight of the thyroid gland and in no case was the error 
greater than 10%. No complications were observed in treating 
60 patients with the use of pneumothyroid. This procedure was 
not used in patients with evident signs of cardiac insufficiency. 

N. Leone et al. reported the X-ray findings and bone changes 
in 237 persons, approximately one-half (116) of whom resided 
in a high fluoride area (8 parts fluoride per 1,000,000 parts 
water), and the other half (121) of whom resided in a low 
fluoride area (0.4 parts fluoride per 1,000,000 parts water). 
X-rays of the thoracic, lumbosacral spine and pelvis, to include 
the upper third of each femur, were made of each participant 
jn 1943. Similar studies were again made in 1953. The authors 
concluded that excessive fluorides in a water supply (8 parts 
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X-RAY OF GASOLINE ENGINE, believed to be the first ever made of ma- 
chined equipment, accomplished by a stroboradiographic process developed by 
General Electric company in 1956. Using radiation pulses of a 5,000,000 to 
15,000,000-volt betatron, engineers were able to obtain slow-motion and stop- 
motion photographs of the two-horsepower, four-cycle engine in action 


per 1,000,000), may have produced roentgenographic evidence of 
bone change; however, these changes only occurred in a select 
few (approximately 10% to 15%) and were then slight, difficult 
to recognize and in most instances were equivocal in degree. 
These changes were not associated with other physical findings, 
except for dental mottling in those persons who had resided 
in the high fluoride area during the tooth-formation period (up 
to 8 years of age). Also, these changes could not be ascribed 
to excessive fluorides alone. 

R. Fishman and L. Citrin developed a new technique for im- 
plantation of radium needles which not only avoided excessive 
exposures but also allowed for more accurate placement. They 
used a plastic sheath with dummy needles made of stainless steel 
Kirschner wire of the same length and diameter as the radium 
needles. These were inserted into the lesion and then their loca- 
tion was carefully checked by X-ray films. After corrections were 
made and the dummy implant considered satisfactory, the radium 
needles were brought into the room and each dummy needle was 
rapidly replaced by its corresponding radium needle, leaving the 
plastic sheath in place. 

Radiation therapy for peptic ulcer had been used at The Uni- 
versity of Chicago since 1937. The rationale was that a depres- 
sion of the acid secretions by the stomach would facilitate healing 
of the ulcer. This had been used in addition to the routine medi- 
cal program of hospitalization, diet, milk, cream and antacids. 
Two groups of patients were observed and followed—one large 
group who had stomach ulcers and the other large group who 
had duodenal ulcers. Both groups, prior to radiation therapy, had 
one or more recurrences of ulcer symptoms. Following radiation 
therapy, the results showed that in the gastric ulcer group 53% 
had no recurrences and in the duodenal ulcer group 66% had 
no recurrences. In 79% of the patients there was an immediate 
reduction of the acid secretion by 50% or more. In no instance 
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did an ulcer fail to heal where there was anacidity for three 
months or longer. The authors concluded that radiation therapy 
to the stomach was a safe and useful adjunct to the medical 
management of peptic ulcer. 

Recurrent cancer of the cervix was a concern of many physi- 
cians. Once a patient with cervical cancer had received an initial 
intensive course of radium and X-ray therapy, it had been 
thought that further radiation was contraindicated because of 
the disastrous complications. W. Murphy and A. Schmitz re- 
ported a series of 46 patients who had been reirradiated between 
the years 1946 to 1950 for recurrent carcinoma of the cervix. 
Some had been treated with external irradiation only, some with 
radium and the remainder with a combination of radium and 
external irradiation. They found that of the 46 patients, 9 were 
alive and without evidence of cancer more than six years follow- 
ing retreatment. They felt that retreatment was an indicated 
and hopeful procedure, particularly where recurrent pelvic in- 
volvement was limited. The complications, which were calculated 
risks, were minimized by prompt and adequate medical and 
nursing care. All the surviving patients, at the time of the report, 
were active and relatively comfortable. One patient had chronic 
proctitis, one had chronic cystitis, one had chronic cystitis and 
proctitis and two patients had rectovaginal fistula. 

(See also TUBERCULOSIS. ) 


BistiocRaAPpuy.—L. B. Lusted and E. R. Miller, “An Electronic Position 
Timer for the Fluoroscope,” Radiology, 67:259-262 (Aug. 1956); V. 
Franco and M. G. Quina, “Pneumo-thyroid: a New Procedure for Deter- 
mining the Mass of the Thyroid Gland for Radioiodine Treatment of 
Hyperthyroidism,” Brit. J. Radiol., 29:434-439 (Aug. TOGO) 7. Nemes 
Leone, C. A. Stevenson, T. F. Hilbish and M. C. Sosman, “A Roentgeno- 
logic Study of a Human Population Exposed to High-Fluoride Domestic 
Water,” Am. J. Roentgenol., 74:874-885 (Nov. 1955); R. Fishman and 
L. I. Citrin, “A New Radium Implant Technique to Reduce Operating 
Room Exposure and Increase Accuracy of Placement.” Am. J. Roentgenol. 
75:495-496 (March 1956); J. W. J. Carpender, E. Levin, C. E. Clayman 
and R. E. Miller, “Radiation in the Therapy of Peptic Ulcer.” Am. J. 
Roentgenol. 75:374-379 (Feb. 1956); W. T. Murphy and A. Schmitz, 
“The Results of Re-irradiation in Cancer of the Cervix,’ Radiology, 


67:378-385 (Sept. 1956). (Be. B.) 

. Carleton Mitchell’s 38 ft. 74 in. centreboard yawl 
Yachting. “Finisterre” from Annapolis, Md., made a re- 
markable ocean racing record during 1956. Starting in Florida 
waters early in the year, “Finisterre” won first places in the St. 
Petersburg-Havana, Lipton cup and Nassau cup races; finished 
second to Luis H. Vidana’s big Cuban yawl “Criollo,” in the 
Miami-Nassau race; and fourth in the Ft. Lauderdale-Bimini 
race, which was won by “Comanche,” John W. Price, of Miami. 

Coming north, ‘‘Finisterre,” one of the smallest of the record 
fleet of 89 starters in the race from Newport, R.I., to Bermuda 
—top event of the year in ocean racing—won the over-all Ber- 
muda trophy as well as the Class D prize. 

Other class winners in the Bermuda race were DeCoursey 
Fales’ 28-year-old schooner “Nifia” in Class A and two new 
centreboard yawls, Richard S. Nye’s “Carina” in Class B and 
William T. Snaith’s “Figaro” in Class C. A new record for the 
635-mi. Bermuda course was made by the first boat to finish, the 
73-ft. yawl “Bolero,” sailing under the Swedish colours of Sven 
Salen. Her time was 70 hr. 11 min. 37 sec. bettering by 1 hr. 
24 min. 6 sec. the mark set by “Highland Light” in 1932. 

Big fleets were the order of the season in distance races, topped 
by 198 sail in the Newport Harbor, Calif., to Acapulco, Mex., 
race in May 1956. Winners were ‘“Cynjo,’ Gordon Alles, in the 
heavy displacement division; “Altamar,’’ Rux Smith, light dis- 
placement; “Jinker,” Clark Sweet, arbitrary handicap; and 
“Sirius,’ Howard Ahmanson, first to finish. 

Other major distance races off the west coast were the 1,430- 
mi., 24-boat race from San Diego, Calif., to Acapulco, Mex., 
won by the 37-ft. “Eventide,” Stephen M. Newmark, of Los 
Angeles, Calif.; the 3,671-mi. race from Los Angeles to Tahiti, 
won by “Jada,” William Sturgess of Los Angeles, among five 
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starters; and in the northwest the Swiftsure Lightship race won 
by “Adios,” Carl Jensen of Seattle, Wash., and the Tri-Island 
series in Seattle waters, won by “Rebel,” Douglas Sherwood. 

Among many ocean races on the east coast were the Storm 
Trysail club’s Block Island race, won by the 4o-ft. yawl “Golli- 
wogg,” Colin E. Ratsey; the Stamford-Vineyard race, won by 
Walter H. Wheeler, Jr.’s 30-year-old, 71-ft. British-built yawl 
“Cotton Blossom IV”; and the Portland (Me.)-Monhegan race 
won for the fifth time by Edmund S. Kelley in the sloop “De- 
parture.” 

Three yachts from the U.S. were among 26 starters in the 
Buenos Aires-Rio de Janiero 1,200-mi. South Atlantic race, but 
none placed well and the Argentine Naval academy’s big yawl 
“Fortuna” was the winner. 

The Great Lakes’-Mackinac races drew good fleets, that from 
Port Huron, Mich., being won by the sloop “Gypsy,” Joseph 
Schoendorf, Jr., of Milwaukee, Wis., and that from Chicago, IIl., 
by Nick Geib’s yawl “Fleetwood.” 

An outstanding deep-sea event was the Tall Ships race from 
Torquay, Eng., to Lisbon, Port., which brought out a fleet of big 
square-rigged and fore-and-aft sail training vessels of various 
nations. However, the winner was a smaller craft, a go-ft. British 
ketch, ‘““Moyana,” which was lost in a Channel gale on the 
way home from Lisbon. 

An outstanding east coast yacht which stood out in the annual 
cruises of the New York and Eastern Yacht clubs was Bradley P. 
Noyes’ centreboard yaw] ‘‘Tioga.” She took the Eastern’s historic 
Puritan cup and on the New York cruise was a winner in several 
port-to-port races and took the Astor and Una cups. “Nina” 
won the Queens cup. 

Individual sailing championships, conducted under North 
American Yacht Racing union auspices, were well distributed 
geographically. Mrs. Glenn H. Lattimore’s Ft. Worth, Tex., crew 
took the Mrs. C. F. Adams (women’s title) trophy away from 
the northeast coastal area for the first time. Ted Hood’s Marble- 
head crew captured the Mallory (men’s) trophy from Seattle, 
Wash., but a Seattle Corinthian Yacht club crew steered by Alan 
Holt took the Sears (junior) cup back to Seattle to replace it. 

U.S. intercollegiate sailing competition reached a climax in the 
spring regatta in which a team from the Pacific coast I-C.Y.R.A. 
won the Lipton team race trophy and the Naval academy crews 
broke a 14-year reign of New England colleges in taking the 
Morss trophy, emblematic of national college sailing champion- 
ship. 

The supremacy of Canada in the North American affairs of the 
international six-meter class was demonstrated on Long Island 
sound when “Buzzy III,” a new boat from Toronto sailed by Wil- 
liam Gooderham, won the North American championship series; 
then led a three-boat Royal Canadian Yacht club team that beat 
the U.S. in a team series. Following that, Gooderham switched 
to the helm of “Titia,” another Toronto boat, and took the 61- 
year-old Seawanhaka cup back to Canada for the first time since 
1905. 

The class that it was believed might supplant the sixes in 
international racing, the smaller and less costly 5.5-meters, of 
which Prince Olai’s “Norna VIII” won the Scandinavian Gold 
cup competition in European waters, was active in America. Its 
outstanding boat was the Swedish-built “Rush IV,” owned by 
Victor F. Sheronas of Philadelphia. Pa., and steered in most of 
her races by Ensign Andy Schoettle, U.S. navy. She dominated 
class competition from its opening series in Bermuda in April 
through the U.S. Olympic trials in August, although one of the 
new American-built boats, the Hunt-designed “Quixotic,” out- 
sailed her at times. ‘| 

National and international competition in leading one-design 
classes produced the following champion skippers in 1956: Star 
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class—world champion, Capt. 
Agostino Straulino of the Italian 
navy (first three-time world 
champion of Stars) ; North Amer- 
ican champion, Howard Lippin- 
cott of New Jersey. Lightning 
class—William S. Cox, Darien, 
Conn., international; Julio Cesar 
Goldie, Uruguay, Pan-American. 
Comet class—Wayne Diller, of 
Stone Harbor, N.J. Snipe class 
(U.S.)—Clark King, of Los 
Angeles. 110 class—Malcolm 
MacNaught, Hingham, Mass. 210 
class—F. Gregg Bemis, Cohasset, 
Mass. Thistle class—Gordon 
Douglass, Mentor Harbor, O. 
Raven class—Robert Polhemus, 
Noroton, Conn. L-16 class—G. 
Shelby Friedrichs, New Orleans, 
La. Highlander class—Ray McLeod, Mentor Harbor. Y Flyer 
class—William Perry, Atlanta, Ga. (international); Hugh Car- 
michael, Deep River, Que. (Canadian). Flatties—John L. Wil- 
liams, Portland, Ore. (W. H. Tr.) 


Yellow Fever: see Tropica DiskAsEs. 


Yem en An Arab kingdom in the southwestern coastal region 
* of the Arabian peninsula, Yemen lies between Saudi 
Arabia (northwest and northeast), Aden (southeast) and the 
Red sea (southwest). Area: 75,290 sq.mi. Pop. (1953 est.) 4,500,- 
ooo. Language: Arabic. Religion: Moslem. Chief towns (pop., 
est.) : Sana (cap.) 50,000; Taiz (seat of Imam) 12,000; Hodeida 
(port) 30,000. Imam (king): Ahmed ibn Yehya Hamid ed-Din; 
prime minister in 1956, Crown Prince Seif ul-Islam el-Badr. 

History.—The renewal of Yemen’s treaty of friendship with 
the U.S.S.R. in Nov. 1955 was followed in 1956 by the ostenta- 
tious development of relations between the two countries. Soviet 
and Czechoslovak trade missions visited Yemen, and the crown 
prince of Yemen visited Moscow—the first visit to be paid to 
the Soviet capital by any Arab leader. Diplomatic representation 
was established between the U.S.S.R. and Yemen and a trade 
agreement was concluded, by the terms of which the U.S.S.R. 
undertook to supply Yemen with agricultural machinery, oil 
products, wheat and rice, and to finance certain economic projects 
in Yemen. In return Yemen agreed to supply the U.S.S.R. with 
various agricultural products and was said to have agreed to keep 
out of middle east defensive alliances. However, on April 21 
such a pact was signed with Egypt and Saudi Arabia. 

While the rapprochement with the U.S.S.R. was going on, re- 

’ lations between Yemen and Great Britain were deteriorating. In 
addition to differences over the Aden protectorate, a dispute 
arose concerning the island of Kamaran in the Red sea, which 
had been under British control since 1915 and had been formally 

administered by the governor of Aden since 1949. When the 
British government granted an oil concession in the island to a 
British company Yemen protested on the grounds that Kamaran 


was Yemeni territory. Great Britain rejected the protest. 
(GS. AH.) 


Agriculture—Main crops: coffee (metric tons, 1954) 4,200, (1953) 


,800; wheat, barley and millet. : : 
Finance.—Monetary unit, Maria Theresa dollar, called the riyal, nomi- 


nally equal to 1 Indian rupee with an exchange rate of 4.76 riyals to the 


U.S.$r. : : 
See Trade.— Trade with the U.K. (1954; 1955 In parentheses): im- 


ports £4,000 (£8,000). 


bad 


Yiddish Literature: see JEWISH LITERATURE. 


START OF THE RACE from Torquay, Eng., to Lisbon, Port., July 7, 1956 


Young Men's Christian Association: see Societies AND 
ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

Young Women's Christian Association: sce SocteTIEs 
AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 


Y | . A federal people’s republic of southeastern 
gOS avid. Europe, Yugoslavia is bounded north by Aus- 
tria, north and northeast by Hungary and Rumania, east by Bul- 
garia, south by Greece and west by Albania, the Adriatic sea and 
Italy. Area: 98,766 sq.mi. Pop.: (1953 census) 16,989,164; (1956 
est.) 17,853,000. 


Population Population 

Federal republics {1953 census) Capital (1953 census) 
Serbiaicimmuc Palisttelieel siielie Ncitslisi ie CO, 00; 044 Belgrade 469,988 
Groahiaham.ine vets. ie ay ape tote elo) oO 9 SO,042 Zagreb 350,452 
Slovenigi..:2i° 20s. iste) or ually wi bs, o) lo OO UIST Ljubljana 138,211 
Bosnic-Hercegovingd . . . ». « « « « « « 2,843,486 Sarajevo 135,657 
Merc bith hs & im 8 o oo 0 6 & 50 As@eeoys Skopje 121,551 
Montenegro (Crnagora) . . «+ + ee = 419,625 Titograd 16,333 

° 


*Including the autonomous province of Veivedina (1,713,905) and the autonomous 


region of Kosovo-Metohija (809,234). 


Other towns (pop. 1953 census): Subotica 115,402; Novi Sad 
83,223; Maribor 77,124; Split 75,377; Rijeka 75,112; Nis 60,- 
677; Osijek 57,320. Nationalities (1953 census): Serb 41.7%, 
Croat 23.5%, Slovene 8.8%, Macedonian 5.3%, Montenegrin 
2.8%, undefined (Bosnian, Istrian, etc.) 5.9%, other (national 
minorities) 12%. Religion (1948 est.) : Greek Orthodox 49.53%, 
Roman Catholic 36.7%, other Christian 1.14%, Moslem 12.52%, 
other 0.11%; at the 1953 census 13.6% replied “no religion.” 
President of the republic, chairman of the federal executive coun- 
cil (government) and supreme commander of the armed forces 
in 1956, Marshal Tito (Josip Broz) (q.v.). 

History.—The most important problem of the year 1956 was 
that of Yugoslavia’s relations with the Soviet Union. In 1955 
Tito had accepted the overtures of the Soviet leaders in their 
capacity as representatives of the Soviet state, but had declined 
to establish special relations between his party and the Com- 
munist party of the Soviet Union. His first departure from this 
principle was at the time of the 2oth congress of the C.P.S.U., in 
Feb. 1956, when he sent a letter of greetings to the party. A fur- 
ther step came with Tito’s official visit to the Soviet Union from 
June 2 to 23. At the end of the visit two statements were issued. 
The first was a general declaration on the friendly relations be- 
tween the two governments. The second was an agreement be- 
tween the two parties. The two most interesting passages stated 
that it was “indispensable that the existing contacts between the 
two parties should develop with a view to co-operation in the 
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international workers’ movement”; and that “holding the view 
that roads to and conditions of socialist development are differ- 
ent in different countries .. . [they] agreed that co-operation 
should be based on complete freedom of will and equality.” 

Relations did not however develop entirely satisfactorily. It is 
true that the resignation of V. M. Molotov from the Soviet for- 
eign ministry was a welcome gesture to Tito, as was the resigna- 
tion on July 18 of Matyas Rakosi in Hungary. But during the 
autumn it transpired that a letter had been circulated from 
Moscow among the eastern European Communist parties warn- 
ing them against Tito’s example. Ill feeling caused in Belgrade by 
knowledge of this letter, and possibly also disagreements at the 
highest political level in Moscow, probably explain the sudden 
visit of N. S. Khrushchev to Yugoslavia on Sept. 19, and Tito’s 
flight back with him to the Crimea on Sept. 27. At Yalta Tito 
met also Erno Gero, Rakosi’s successor as first secretary of the 
Hungarian Communist party. Tito was back in Belgrade on 
Oct. 5, and Borba announced on the 12th that the matter of 
the circular letter “has now been settled.” A week later Gero 
visited Belgrade, and returned to Budapest just before the out- 
break of the revolution. 

The Yugoslav leaders at first welcomed the Hungarian revo- 
lution. They had for some time regarded Imre Nagy with favour. 
Its later development alarmed them, however, both because it 
showed that Communist dictatorships can be overthrown by 
their subjects and because it brought large numbers of Soviet 
troops close to Yugoslavia’s frontiers. On Nov. 4 the Yugoslav 
government recognized Janos Kadar’s “government.” That Tito 
was not happy was revealed when the press published the text 
of a speech which he had delivered at Pula on Nov. 11. In this 
he had condemned the first Soviet military intervention in Hun- 
gary (Oct. 24), though he accepted the need for the second inter- 
vention (Nov. 4). He also stated that the “‘cult of personality” 
was a product of the Soviet system. This provoked an angry reply 
in Pravda on Nov. 19, which claimed that some of Tito’s remarks 
were “a repetition of the previous attacks on the Soviet Union 
which were fashionable in the past when relations between the 
U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia had deteriorated.” The kidnapping of 
Imre Nagy by Soviet forces when he left the Yugoslav embassy 
in Budapest (Nov. 23) increased tension, though official Yugoslav 
spokesmen blamed the Kadar “government.” Yugoslavia’s ab- 
stention in the various votes on Hungary in the United Nations 
and its return of about 100 Hungarian refugees were gestures of 
appeasement to Moscow. That relations were tense, however, was 
shown by a speech by Edvard Kardelj (Dec. 8) which said that 
the second Soviet intervention was justifiable only if it truly 
united all Socialist forces in Hungary, and truly assured the rights 
of the working class, “otherwise the act of intervention will be 
historically condemned.” 

During 1956 Yugoslavia continued to show great interest in 
the affairs of the “uncommitted” Asian and African nations. In 
Dec. 1955 Tito had paid a state visit to Ethiopia, and on his re- 
turn he visited Pres. Gamal Abdel Nasser in Egypt. A commu- 
niqué issued by Tito and Nasser invoked the principles of the 
1955 Bandung conference, denounced colonialism and ignored 
the Arab-Israel issue. In a press interview in Cairo Tito de- 
nounced the Baghdad pact. During his state visit to Paris in May, 
Tito showed interest in French North African affairs. Tito was 
visited in Brioni by Nasser on July 13-14, and on July 18-19 the 
two were joined by Jawaharlal Nehru. While they were con- 
ferring. a four-man delegation of Algerian nationalists headed by 
Ferhat Abbas visited near-by Pula. They were received by a 
Yugoslav foreign ministry official, who promised to hand their 
memorandum to the three statesmen. The visit ended with a 
communiqué which repeated the usual Bandung platitudes, but 
had a special passage on Algeria. In the opinion of the three 
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statesmen, “colonial domination is wholly undesirable”; they 
felt “sympathy for the desire of the people of Algeria for free- 
dom”; they recognized that there were in Algeria “considerable 
numbers of persons of European descent whose interests should 
be protected, but this should not obstruct recognition of the 
legitimate rights of the Algerians.” 

In the Suez canal dispute Yugoslavia strongly supported the 
point of view of the Soviet and Afro-Asian groups. 

(See also Huncary; RUMANIA; UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 


REPUBLICS.) (H. S.-W.) 


Education.—Schools (1954-55): primary 14,044, pupils 1,401,608, teach- 
ers 36,040; middle and secondary 2,106, pupils 523,076, teachers 21,749; 
vocational (junior and intermediate) 1,074, pupils 139,825, teachers 
12,002; fine arts 159, pupils 17,007, teachers 1,954; teacher training col- 
leges 79, students 20,762, teachers 1,499. Institutions of higher education 
(1954, including fine arts and physical training) 100 with 59,571 students, 
out of which 84 university colleges with 57,937 students, 5,195 professors 
and lecturers. Schools for national minorities (including some of the above 
with special classes): primary 1,562; middle and secondary 312; teacher 
training schools 8. 

Finance and Banking.—-Monetary unit: dinar, with an official exchange 
rate of 300 dinars to the U.S. dollar. Budget: (1955) balanced at 234,410,- 
000,000 dinars; (1956 est.) balanced at 212,500,000,000 dinars. Currency 
circulation: (Dec. 1953) 68,050,000,000 dinars; (Dec. 1954) 88,211,000,- 
ooo dinars. Bank deposits: (Dec. 1953) 75,730,000,000 dinars; (March 
1954) 58,190,000,000 dinars. Foreign exchange holdings: (Dec. 1954) 
U.S. $7,930,000; (Dec. 1955) U.S. $12,580,000. 

Foreign Trade.—( 1955) Imports 132,287,761,000 dinars; exports 76,976,- 
338,000 dinars. Main sources of imports: U.S. and Canada 33%; Germany 
13%; Italy 10%; other continental E.P.U. (European Payments union 
countries) 18%; sterling area 9%. Main destinations of exports: Germany 
13%; Italy 16%; other continental E.P.U. 25%; U.S. and Canada 11%; 
sterling area 9%. Main exports (1953): lumber 23%; lead 8%; copper 
5%; corn 2%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1954) 81,619 km. Motor ve- 
hicles in use (1954): passenger 11,290, commercial 20,260. Railways 
(1954) 11,622 km.; passenger-km. (1955) 7,432,000,000; freight, ton-km. 
(1955) 11,376,000,000. Shipping (July 1955): merchant vessels of too 
gross tons and over 166; total tonnage 300,412. Air transport (1955): 
passenger-km. 49,644,000; cargo, ton-km. 688,800. Telephones (Jan. 1955) 
153,000. Radio receiving sets (1954) 496,811. 

Agriculture—Production (metric tons, 1955; 1954 in parentheses): 
wheat 2,438,000 (1,385,000); barley 391,000 (253,000); oats 278,000 
(233,000); rye 263,000 (191,000); maize 3,900,000 (3,004,000); rice 
26,000 (26,000); hemp fibre 53,000 (42,200); potatoes 2,260,000 (1,876,- 
000); sunflower seed 102,000 (125,000); dry peas 11,000 (9,000); beet 


sugar, raw 154,000 (146,000); tobacco (1954) 29,000, (1953) 30,000; 
dry beans (1954) 173,000, (1953) 149,000; onions (1954) 147,000, 
(1953) 152,000. Livestock (Jan. 1956): cattle 5,220,000; sheep 
11,518,000; pigs 4,699,000; horses 1,311,000; poultry 26,198,000; 


goats (Sept. 1953) 621,000. Wine (1954) 2,850,000 hl. 

Industry—Fuel and power (metric tons, 1955): coal 1,137,600; lignite 
14,028,000; crude oil 256,200; electricity 4,344,000,000 kw.hr.; natural 
gas 55,080,000 cu.m.; manufactured gas 25,920,000 cu.m. Production 
(metric tons, 1955): iron ore (45% metal content) 1,398,000; pig iron 
530,400; crude steel 805,200; bauxite 791,017; copper ore 1,476,863; 
lead-zinc ore 1,650,178; pyrites (concentrate) 226,682; antimony ore 
80,474; chrome ore 126,207; manganese 10,955; copper 53,097; lead 
75,012; zinc 13,767; aluminum blocks 11,499; cement 1,560,000; cotton 
yarn 38,167; wool yarn 11,127; wood pulp (mechanical) 27,187, (chem- 
ical) 54,948; sawn timber 1,873,000 cu.m, 


Yukon Territory The Yukon Territory, most northerly 
* political division of Canada, was con- 
stituted a separate territory by act of parliament in June 1808. 
The area of the territory is 207,076 sq.mi. (205,346 sq.mi. land 
and 1,730 sq.mi. water). Population (1951 census) 9,096 (in- 
cluding whites 7,533; Indians and Eskimos 1,563); principal 
centres (1951 census): Whitehorse (capital), 2,594; Dawson, 
783; Mayo, 241. Commissioner in 1956, F. H. Collins. 
History.—This area remained a centre of interest during 1956, 
following plans made by the Frobisher-Venturés interests in 1954 
to establish a metallurgical and electrochemical industry in north- 
ern British Columbia, which included a plan to divert the water 
of the Yukon through a chain of storage lakes, making it flow 
southward into Taku river, British Columbia. The Aluminum 
Company of America (Alcoa) had already spent millions of dol- 
lars surveying a scheme that would dam the Yukon’s headwaters 
and turn part of them through the Alaskan panhandle by tunnel 
to the sea at Taiya, near Skagway, where the largest aluminum 
industry in the world would be built on U.S. territory. Alcoa 
expected Canada to allow the alienation of the Yukon river, but 
the Canadian government rejected the ambitious scheme and the 


projected development of the panhandle as a great industrial area’ 
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collapsed. At the same time the Frobisher-Ventures project was 
deadlocked until such a time as the United States and Canadian 
governments could arrive at some mutual agreement regarding 
the diversion of Yukon waters and a possible amendment of the 
Boundary Waters treaty of 1909. 


Education.—In 1955 the territory had 16 public schools with 59 teachers 
and 1,554 pupils. The amount spent on education in 1955—56 was $482,608. 
_ Communications.—There were 58 mi. of railway in 1956. The Yukon river 
is 1,979 mi. long, of which 1,777 mi. are navigable (570 mi. within Yukon 
Territory), offering communication from the end of the railway at White- 
horse to Dawson, but commercial river transportation is no longer available. 
There were (1955) 1,675 mi. of motor roads and secondary roads, in 
addition to the Alaska highway, which enters Yukon Territory at Mile 620 
and crosses the international boundary into Alaska at Mile 1,221. Com- 
mercial air lines provide passenger and express services daily between 
Vancouver and Whitehorse, and Edmonton and Whitehorse. These services, 
which extend to Fairbanks, Alsk., connect with transcontinental air lines at 
Edmonton and Vancouver. A twice-weekly service is maintained from 
Whitehorse to Mayo and Dawson. 

Finance.—Territorial expenditures during 1955 (in Canadian dollars) 
amounted to $1,753,660; revenue, $2,073,062. 

Production and Industry.—Mining is the principal occupation. Output in 
1955 was: gold, 74,380 fine oz. valued at $2,567,895; silver, 5,523,165 
fine 0z., $4,963,005; lead, 25,760,986 lb., $3,704,430. The total value of 
mineral production in 1955 was $14,406,158, including cadmium and zinc. 

Furs and Game.—The fur yield for the year ending June 30, 1955, 
totalled 213,515 pelts valued at $242,944. Squirrel, muskrat, beaver and 
marten constituted the major part of the catch. (BSH VGrs) 

ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Pacific Canada (1943). 


Zanzibar: see BritisH East AFRICA. 


Zine The data on zinc were compiled from U.S. bureau of 
* mines reports. Table I gives the chief producers of world 
supplies of smelter zinc for the years 1949-55. 

United States.—In 1955 the U.S. continued as the world’s 
largest producer and consumer of zinc. Although output of do- 
mestic recoverable zinc, as shown in Table II, was considerably 
greater than in 1954, it was still below the 1946-55 average of 
592,000 tons. Slab zinc output and consumption attained an 
all-time high. Imports of slab zinc were 15% greater than in 
1954, and imports of zinc in ore and concentrates were 4% 
greater. The recoverable zinc was mined in the following areas: 
western states, 55%; states east of the Mississippi, 32%; and 
west central states, 12%. 


Table |.— World Smelter Production of Zinc 
(In thousands of short tons) 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
[- 90.7 93.7 86.3 O79 LOMOM Mize 113.2 
aie, CCDS 4.6m 1 9Dso 221.4 205.9 213.2 234.5 232.8 
Canada ..... 206.0 204.4 218.6 22252 1250.9 213.8 257.0 
France. « + + + « 66.8 78.9 82.2 88.3 89.2 122.2 123.6 
Germany... -- 95.8 135.4 155.0 162.3 163.4 184.8 197.0 
Great Britain. . - 71.8 78.7 78.1 77.0 81.4 91.0 91.1 
Halyict s: cs)-* + 3 29.7 41.8 32:3 60.5 66.2 74,4 77.8 
Japan... ++. 35.6 54.0 62.1 77.2 85-0 se Ie7, 124.0 
Mexico. « « + « + 59.0 59.0 64.8 S)S 5) 58.5 60.5 61.9 
Netherlands. . . - 17.2 21.8 24.9 28.6 27.8 28.7 30.9 
Northern Rhodesia . 25.6 25.4 25.3 25.6 28.4 PDE 31.2 
Norway - +++ > 45.2 47.6 45.0 43,2 42.8 48.8 oe 
Polandis sito 0) 94% 95? 1252 132? 1522 1572 1723 
Spain. . + +s - 21.6 23.4 23.5 23.5 2555 25.7 aoe 
U.S.S.R. (est.) - - - 121.0 142.0 182? 2262 279% 303? 3302 
United States . . . 814.8 843.5 881.6 904.5 916.1 802.4 963.5 


2,170 2,360 2,470 2,640 2,710 2,990. 
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Table Il._—Data of Zinc Industry in the U.S. 
(In thousands of short tons) 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954* 1955 
i i oS Hey 
Mi roduction. . . 593.2 623.4 681.2 666.0 547.4 473. 
Smelter production. . 814.8 ae Hee pe aw aoe wrae 
Domestic ores. « «+ 591.5 3 a E - y a 
i 5a ETS 255.2 259.8 328.7 420.7 398.0 66.0 
elas is see 6367.8 ©604434.5 390.9 565.3 748.0 612.0 687.0 
Inores ©.) «6- 241/:2 278.6 302.9 449.6 513.4 445.0 491.0 
Metal. . .---- 126.9 156.0 88.0 115.7 234.6 150.0 136-0 
Secondary recovery. 237.8 326.0 314.4 310.4 294.7 271.8 Sey 
Stocksep «elo: efre: 176.0 Zaet TG Teme LOD ee 2A o, 1 8 
- Producers’. - - - 94.2 8.9 a0 B50 480-0 1338 nae 
Vou sAeknc 81.8 64.2 : i E 6 i 
ee ase ATT OAL 934.0 852.8 985.9 884.4 1,120.0 


*Revised. {Preliminary. 


In the first eight months of 1956, output was as follows: 
recoverable zinc, 359,076 tons; smelter (according to Americah 


Zinc institute) 689,184 tons; and secondary recovery, 98,366 
tons. (EE, He BoaB.M.) 
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Zonta International: see Societies AND AssociATIons, U.S. 


Zoology Animal biology encompasses a large number of in- 
* dependent or semi-independent disciplines. When 
viewing a broad topic such as zoology one must keep in mind 
that the really important advances, with application to this sub- 
ject, may have occurred in quite distant fields. The nature of 
zoology is such that sudden changes se!dom occur; rather, there 
are periods of shifting emphasis and reorganization of subject 
matter. The year 1956 was characterized more by the indications 
of the need for changes than by any actual change. The emphasis 
was on function rather than structure, on experimental analysis 
rather than description. 

Morphology.—There was a steady growth of knowledge con- 
cerning the comparative anatomy of vertebrates. This growth had 
resulted mainly from the efforts of a few Scandinavians over the 
preceding ten years and was centred around the study of fossil 
forms. To interpret and understand the fossils, living forms re- 
ceived renewed attention. Important contributions to existing 
knowledge of the origin of the vertebrates resulted from detailed 
studies by Stensid, Sive-Sdderberg, Nielson and Jarvik. The lat- 
ter described the branchial skeleton of Eusthenopteron, thus 
greatly increasing the knowledge of the Crossopterygii, an im- 
portant group as regards the origin of the tetrapods. It was hoped 
that studies of the chondrocranium of the ichthyostegids, per- 
haps the earliest amphibians, would be forthcoming. 

The results of anatomical study of the several specimens of 
coelacanths (Latimeria) in the possession of Millot of Paris 
were awaited by the zoological world. This was the first time 
that a ‘‘fossil’’ had been studied in the flesh (at least one that 
was 50,000,000 years old). The prevalent feeling of excitement 
stemmed not from the assumption that this fish was close to 
the tetrapod stem but rather from the hope that expansion of 
general knowledge would indicate more about this stem. The 
preliminary account by J. L. B. Smith (The Search Beneath the 
Sea, New York, 1956) indicated that this creature, like the 
teleosts, has a high level of aquatic specialization and has aban- 
doned or converted many of its primitive features to specialized 
ones. 

Palaeontology again made an important contribution to mor- 
phology with the publication of A. S. Romer’s The Osteology of 
the Reptiles. Some of the controversy regarding the homology of 


VETERINARIAN OF CINCINNATI, O., ZOO attempting to inject wounded tiger 
with hypodermic as the animal superintendent holds the animal’s tail. The 
tiger, a Bengal male, was attacked by two females in Sept. 1956 and, despite 
efforts of the zoo officials, died 
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skull bones was eliminated with a review of the skull in this 
group. Twenty years had passed since the publication of Westoll’s 
association of the pineal eye with the parietal bones, yet a work- 
able solution to this problem had not been forthcoming. 

Worthy of note was Sir Gavin de Beer’s summary of knowledge 
concerning Archaeopteryx lithographica (London, 1954). Views 
concerning the origin of birds seemed to be crystallizing. There 
was a certain reluctance to view this feathered reptile as anything 
other than a bird (if lost to the ornithologist, what fossil could 
replace it?). Somewhat in contradiction to the assumed avian 
character of these remains is the idea that feathers are associated 
with maintenance of a high body temperature, as is also the four- 
chambered heart, and that these must have preceded the acquisi- 
tion of flight. 

Zoologists also contributed to morphology. The new serial pub- 
lication by Marinelli and Strenger titled Vergleichende Anat- 
omie und Morphologie (Vienna) planned to cover in detail the 
anatomy and development of representative species (12 in all) 
of the different classes of vertebrates. Many short articles on 
various anatomical details appeared during the year in the various 
journals. One of the unfortunate aspects of this type of publica- 
tion is the scattering of the various contributions. The biblio- 
graphic effort required to locate accounts too frequently exceeds 
their real value. 

Not only had existing knowledge of the anatomy of key verte- 
brates grown, but also that concerning certain invertebrate 
groups. The translation of Ivanov’s description of the Pogono- 
phora, by Petrunkevitch (1955), can be cited along with the, 
as yet, not realized reaction to Hadzi’s conclusions that the 
Coelenterata are not primitive stem types but rather secondarily 
developed sessile forms. 

The Pogonophora are close to the Enteropneusta and represent 
another very simple prechordate or chordate group. Use of the 
term “simple” here brings up the controversy of whether simplic- 
ity in many organisms (Protozoa, Coelenterata, Archiannelida ) 
is degeneration or retention of a primitive plan. Resort to de- 
generation is much too common (carried so far as to say that 
viruses are disassociated genes and rickettsias are mitochondria 
with associated desoxyribonucleic acid). The use of life histories 
to prove degeneration is not particularly satisfying unless the 
evidence is very clear; in any case, there has been a general feel- 
ing of rejection of the biogenetic law (we now talk about palaeo- 
genesis). The present decurrently branched tree of invertebrates 
no longer seems to be consistent with the central importance of 
a flatwormlike ancestor for all Eumetazoa. 

Embryology.—The development of animals frequently gives 
important aid in the determination of interrelationships between 
groups as well as supplying information on mechanisms of growth 
and differentiation. Both lines of study are pursued with the 
latter receiving the greater attention. The lack of information 
available to the morphologist or taxonomist on the development 
of some of the more critical vertebrate or invertebrate types is 
surprising. For example, it has been suggested that the phylum 
Brachiopoda is made up of two unrelated types, yet the develop- 
mental picture is not really adequate to support strong argument. 
Filling gaps in the information concerning the invertebrates were 
the developmental studies by Sachs (gastrotrichs) and Ratten- 
bury (phoronid). The fertilization process of a sponge was finally 
worked out in detail by Odette Tuzet. 

The vertebrates were recipients of the attention of Emil Wit- 
schi (Development of Vertebrates, Philadelphia, 1956). Work 
with marsupials in Australia indicated that some of the usual 
textbook information relative to reproductive physiology is not 
generally applicable to all mammals. The development of the 
skull in various fishes, fundamentally the relationship between 
dermal plates and sensory organs of the lateral line system, at- 
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tracted some attention and posed many problems. The embryol- 
ogy of the hagfishes was still known only superficially and was in 
need of detailed study. 

Ecology and Behaviour.—A new dimension was given ecologi- 
cal research by Howard T. Odum’s application of the entropy 
concept. Entropy had been used in the physical sciences and its 
application to life was followed by rapid adoption. However, its 
relationship to “primary productivity” and “efficiency” in com- 
munities may be somewhat difficult to grasp. An older, simpler 
topic of ecological investigation involved populations. B. P. 
Uvarov (Locust Control centre, Oxford) studied the sequential 
nature of population build-ups in locusts which lead to changes 
in form and behaviour of the animals and in the outpouring of 
hordes from the area of origin. 

The population growth of man again received attention from 
Karl Sax in Standing Room Only: the Challenge of Over-popu- 
lation (Boston, 1955). 

The behaviouristic aspect of zoology received several generous 
contributions. Konrad Lorenz (Man Meets Dog, Boston, 1955) 
revealed much about “man’s best friend.” Building on such blocks 
as this, W. H. Thorpe (Learning and Instinct in Animals, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., London, 1956) summarized the general ideas of 
the behaviour of all kinds of animals from the protozoa to the 
mammals. Heini Hediger (Studies of the Psychology and Be- 
haviour of Captive Animals in Zoos and Circuses, London, 1955) 
detailed points of interest regarding some of the larger and 
showier mammals, types which are particularly difficult to study 
in the field (here, one cannot help recall Verheyen’s study of the 
hippopotamus in the Congo). 

The reporting of ideas on behaviour took a new slant in two 
volumes on Group Processes sponsored by the Macy foundation 
and edited by Bertram Schaffer (Madison, N.J., 1955 and 1956). 
Papers presented before a panel of experts were critically evalu- 
ated while being presented; paper, questions, answers and com- 
ments were recorded just as they transpired. The result was a 
condensation of views, a broad coverage of ideas which was re- 
freshingly different. 

Taxonomy, Biogeography and Natural History.—Knowl- 
edge of birds was reviewed in Recent Studies in Avian Biology, 
edited by Albert Wolfson (Urbana, IIl., 1955). Separate articles 
considered each facet of subject matter from migration to physi- 
ology; and made important contributions to several aspects of 
general zoology. Regarding birds, there was a return to the con- 
troversy of the reality of the palaeognathae versus the neogna- 
thae. Although some aspects of this were reported by Hofer 
(Acta XI Congressus Internationalis Ornithologici Basel) and 
Nils Holmgren, the over-all problem had not been reviewed. 

The taxonomic study of fishes was being carried on by numer- 
ous osteological studies (Ramaswami and others). The transla- 
tion of Klaus and Deckert (Creatures of the Deep Sea, New 
York, 1956) brought the deep-sea fishes up to the average reader. 

Another aspect of the sea and of fish life was the study of 
plankton. This was described by A. C. Hardy (The Open Sea, the 
World of Plankton, New York, 1956). The beauty and interest 
of the minute animals making up this stuff called “plankton” 
leaves one searching for adjectives. 

(See also ENDROCRINOLOGY; GENETICS; MARINE BIOLOGY; 


PALAEONTOLOGY; PHYSIOLOGY.) (M. J.) 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA Fitms.—Aunts (1948); Beach and Sea 
Animals (1931); Beetles (1931); Crustaceans (Lobsters, Barnacles, 


Shrimp and Their Relatives) (1956); The Frog (1931); Grouse of the 
Grasslands (1950); Honeybee (1940); Life Along the Waterways (1952); 
Life in the Desert (1954); Life in the Forest (1955); Life in the Grass- 
lands (1954); Marine Life (1953); Mollusks (Snails, Mussels, Octopuses, 
and Their Relatives) (1955); Monarch Butterfly Story (1951); Mosquito 
(1947); Pond Life (1950); Reptiles (1955); Seashore Life (1950); 
Snapping Turtle (1940); Spiders, and ed. (1956); Sunfish (1941); Sun- 
rise yerenee: (1950); Water Birds (1945); Worms (The Annelida) 
(1955). 
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The black type entries are article headings and cross refer- 
ences. These black type article entries do not show page no- 
tations because they are to be found in their alphabetical 
position in the body of the book, but they show the dates 
of the issues of the Book of the Year in which the articles 
appear. For example ‘‘Behavioral Sciences 57” indicates that 
the article ‘‘Behavioral Sciences” is to be found in the 1957 Book 
of the Year. The reference ‘‘Indochina: see Cambodia; Laos; 
Vietnam 57, 56. See Indochina 55, 54, 53” indicates that infor- 
mation on “Indochina”’ is to be found in the articles ‘‘Cambodia,” 
“Laos” and ‘‘Vietnam”’ in the 1957 Book of the Year and inthe 
1956 Book of the Year but under the heading ‘Indochina’ in the 
1955 Book of the Year, the 1954 Book of the Year and the 1953 


Book of the Year. 


All black type entries without dates indi- 


cate that the same entries appear in all the past five issues. 
Examples, not Advertising, 57, 56, 55, 54, 53, but Advertising; 
not Abyssinia: see Ethiopia 57, 56, 55, 54, 53, but Abyssinia: 


see Ethiopia. 


The light type headings which are indented under black type 
article headings and cross references refer to articles elsewhere in 
the text (of this issue only) related to the entry listed in black 
type. The light type headings which are not indented refer to in- 
fermation in the text not given a special article. Those which show 
page references refer to this issue only. Those which refer to the 
article Obituaries are followed by the date of issue in which the 


obituary appears. 


All headings whether consisting of a single word or more are 
treated for the purpose of alphabetization as single complete 
headings. Names beginning with ‘‘Mc”’ and ‘“Mac’”’ are alphabet- 


ized.ase Maciie‘St.” 


is treated as ‘‘Saint.”’ 


All references below 


show the exact quarter of the page by means of the letters a, ), ¢, 
and d, signifying respectively the upper and lower halves of the 
first column and the upper and lower halves of the second column. 


Abe, Nobuyuki: see Obituaries 54 

Abernathyite 508b 

Abt, Isaac Arthur: see Obituaries 56 

Abyssinia: see Ethiopia 

Academy of Arts and Letters, 
American: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

Academy of Political and Social 
Science, American: see Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 

Accident Insurance: see Insurance 

Accidents 57, 56, 55. See Ac:ident 
Prevention 54, 53 
Automobile Racing 138b; Death 
Statistics 262b; Disasters 270c; 
Epidemiology 303d; Industrial 
Health 410d; Infant Mortality 411c; 
Insurance 412d; Migratory Labour 
504d; Red Cross 65id 

Acheson, Dean G. 53 

Acosta, Bertrand B.: see Obituaries 
55 


Acth: see Endocrinology 57, 56, 55, 
54, 53. See Allergy 56, 55, 54, 53. 
See Cortisone, Hydrocortisone 
and Corticotropin 54, 53. See 
Chemotherapy; Intoxication, Al- 
Septhabe! Psychosomatic Medicine 


Adams, Charles Francis: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Adams, Maude (Maude Kiskadden): 
see Obituaries 54 

Aden 
International Law 418d; Newspapers 
and Magazines 555b 

Adenauer, Konrad 57, 56, 55, 54 

Adjusted Compensation: see Vet- 
erans Administration (U.S.) 53 

Adler, Julius Ochs: see Obituaries 56 

Adler, Max: see Obituaries 53 

Adult Education: see Education; 
Libraries 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See 
Motion Pictures 55, 54, 53 
American Library Association 102b; 
Soil Conservation 702b 

Advertising 
Federal Trade Commission 321a; 
Newspapers and Magazines 551b; 
Radio and Television 643b; Words 
and Meanings, New 813d 

Aeronautics: see Aviation, Civil; 
Aviation, Military 


Afghanistan 
Armies of the World 122b; Disasters 


271d; Narcotics 535c; Newspapers 
and Magazines 555b; Red Cross 
652b; Roads and Highways 663b; 


Seismology 677a 

A.F. of L.: see Labour Unions 

Africa: see British East Africa; Brit- 
ish South African Territories; 
French Union; Portuguese Over- 
seas Territories; Spanish Colonial 
Empire; Trust Territories 
Child Welfare 217c; Religious Edu- 
cation 655b. See also articles on the 
various countries 

Agostini, Carlo: see Obituaries 53 

Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 
istry, Bureau of: sce Agricultural 
Research Administration 54, 53 

Agricultural Research Service 57, 
56, 55. See Agricultural Research 
Administration 54, 53 
Veterinary Medicine 795d 

Agriculture 
Accidents 82b; Agricultural Re- 
search Service 86b; Aviation, Civil 
141d; Benson, Ezra Taft 159d; Bio- 
chemistry 163a; Budget, National 
184d; Building and Construction In- 
dustry 187b; Business Review 191a; 
Census Data, U.S. 208c; Chemistry 
212d; Child Labour 216a; Employ- 
ment 300a; Farm Credit System 
315d; Farmers Home_ Administra- 
tion 316d; Floods and Flood Control 
324c; Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 


328c; Foreign Investments 333c; 
Forests 336a; Four-H Clubs 338c; 
Horticulture 386b; Income and 


Product, U.S. 404d; International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment 415c; International La- 
bour Organization 417c; Interna- 
tional Trade 422c; Irrigation 434d; 
Migratory Labour 504c; Nutrition, 
Experimental 568c; Political Parties, 
U.S. 620d; Prices 629a; Rural Elec- 
trification Administration 668b; So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 694d; 
Soil Conservation 700b; Strikes 
716a; Taxation 731a; Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority 736a; Wages and 
Hours 801b; Water conservation 16c. 


See also various products, states, 
provinces and countries 

Agriculture, U.S. Department of: 
see Government Departments 
and Bureaus, U.S. 
Four-H Clubs 338d; Meat 489b; Po- 
tatoes 626d; Soil Conservation 701b 

Aircraft Manufacture 
Atomic Energy 131d; Aviation, Civil 
140a; Aviation, Military 142b; Civil 
Aeronautics Administration 226a; 
Gliding 363b; Jet Propulsion 443b; 
Metallurgy 494a; Radio and Televi- 
sion 647a 

Air Crashes: see Disasters 

Air Force, U.S. Department of: see 
Government Departments and 
Bureaus, U.S. 
Air Races and Records 94¢c; Aviation, 
Military 142a; Colorado 237b; Den- 
tistry 267d; Electronics 297a; Jet 
Propulsion 443b; Munitions 526d; 
National Guard 537d; Radio and 
_Television 647d; Telegraphy 733b 

Air Forces of the World: see Avia- 
tion, Military 

Air Mail: see Post Office 

Air Pollution: see Public Health 
Engineering 57, 56, 55 
Botany 172a; Los Angeles 472d; 
Municipal Government 523d; Public 
Health Service, U.S. 638¢ 

Airports and Flying Fields: see Civil 
Aeronautics Administration 
Chicago 215a; Cleveland 230b 

Air Races and Records 

Air Travel: see Aviation, Civil 

A.L.A.: see American Library Asso- 
ciation 

Alabama 

Aland Islands: see Finland 

Alaska 
Child Welfare 218c; Disasters 270c; 
Exploration and Discovery 3ilc; 
Indians, American 408d; Palaeon- 
tology 597a 

Alba, Jacobo Maria del Pilar Carlos 
Manuel Fitz-James Stuart y Falco, 
17th Duke of: see Obituaries 54 

Albania 
Armies of the World 120b; Interna- 
tional Law 418b; Newspapers and 
Magazines 555c 

Alberta 

Alcohol, Industriai 54, 53 

Alcoholic Intoxication: sce Intoxi- 
cation, Alcoholic 

Alcoholic Liquor: see Brewing and 
Beer; Liquors, Alcoholic; Wines 

Alcoholics Anonymous: see Socie- 
ties and Associations, U.S. 

Alda, Frances: see Obituaries 53 

Aldrich, Bess Streeter: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Aldrich, Winthrop Williams 54 

Aleutian Islands: sce Alaska 

Alexander of Tunis, H. R. L. G. A. 53 

Alexandrine (q. mother of Denmark): 
see Obituaries 53 

Alfalfa: see Hay and Pastures 

Algeria 
Armies of the World 120a; Disasters 
273a; France 340c; French Union 
343d; Infant Mortality 411c; Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 415a; Iron and 
Steel 433b; Marriage and Divorce 
484b; Middle Eastern Affairs 503a; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 506; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 555a; United Nations 763d; 
Wines 809c 

Ali, Mohammed 54 

Aliens: see Immigration, Emigra- 
tion and Naturalization 57, 56, 
55. See Aliens 54, 53 

Alimentary System, Disorders of: 
see Stomach and Intestines, Dis- 
eases of the 

Allen, Fred (John Florence Sullivan) 
570a 

Allen, Frederick Lewis: see Obituaries 


Allergy 

Alloys: see Metallurgy 

Aimonds: see Nuts 

Altrusa International, Incorporat- 
ed: see Societies and Associations, 


Aluminum , 
Architecture 114d; Foreign Invest- 
ments 322c; International Trade 


426c; Labour Unions 453d; Metal- 
lurgy 494a; Mineralogy 508a; Min- 
eral and Metal Production and 
Prices 505c; Prices 629b; Secondary 
Metals 675c 

Ambassadors and Envoys 

Ambedkar, Bhimrao Ramji 570a 

American Academy of Arts and 
Letters: see Societies and Associ- 
ations, U.S. 

American Academy of General 
Practice: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

American Academy of Political and 
Social Science: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 

American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science: see Soci- 
eties and Associations, U.S. 


American Association of Law Li- 
braries: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 53 

American Association of University 
Professors: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

American Association of University 
Women: see Societies and Associ- 
ations, U.S. 

American Bankers Association: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 

American Bar Association: see So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 
Motion Pictures 520c 

American Bible Society: sce Soci- 
eties and Associations, U.S. 

American Cancer Society: sce So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 57, 
56, 55, 54 

American Chemical Society: sec So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 

American Citizens Abroad 
Tourist Travel 746d 

American College of Dentists: sce 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 

American College of Hospital Ad- 
ministrators: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 57, 56, 55 

American College of Life Under- 
writers: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 57, 56, 53 

American College of Physicians: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 

American College of Surgeons: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S 

American Correctional (Prison) As- 
sociation: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

American Dental Association: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
American Dialect Society: see So- 

cieties and Associations, U.S. 

American Economic Association: 
we Societies and Associations, 

American Federation of Labor: see 
Labour Unions 

American Geographical Society: see 
Societies and Associations, 
57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See Cartography; 
Geography 55, 54, 53 
Geography 352d 

American Historical Association: 
see Societies and Associations, 


American Hotel Association: see 


Hotels, U.S. 

American Indians: see Indians, 
American 

American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
57, 56, 53 

American Institute of Account- 


ants: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 
American Institute of Architects: 


see Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 
Architecture 114b 

American Institute of Chemical 


Engineers: see Societies and As- 
sociations, U.S. 

American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical, and Petroleum En- 
gineers: see Societies and Associ- 
ations, U.S. 

American Institute of Physics: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 

T 


American Iron and Steel Institute: 
see Societies and Associations, 
UES: 

American Law Institute: see Soci- 
eties and Associations, U.S. 

American Legion: see Veterans’ 
Organizations, U.S. 

American Library Association 
Libraries 465a 

American Literature 

American Mathematical Society: 
see Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 

American Medical Association: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
Motion Pictures 520c 

American Optometric Association: 
see Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 

American Physical Society: see So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 57 
American Prison (Correctional) As- 
sociation: sce Societies and Asso- 

ciations, U.S. 

-American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 57, 56, 55 

American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers: see Soci- 
eties and Associations, U.S. 
Music 534a 

American Society of Heating and 
Air-Conditioning (Ventilating) 
Engineers: sce Societies and Asso- 
eiations, U.S. 57, 56, 55, 54 
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American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers: sce Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

American Sunday-School Union: 
see Societies and Associations, 

American Veterans’ Committee: see 
Veterans’ Organizations, U.S. 

American Veterans of World War II 
and Korea (Amvets): see Veterans’ 
Organizations, U.S. 

p-Aminobenzolsulfonamid’ isopropyl 
thiodiazol (2254 RP) 269a 

Anaemia: sce Blood, Diseases of the 

Anderson, Robert Bernerd 54 

Andorra 

Angling 
Glass 362d 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: see Sudan 
57. See Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; 
French Union 56, 55, 54, 53 

Angola: see Portuguese Overseas 
Territories 57, 56, 54, 53 
Coffee 234d; Diamonds 270a; Min- 
eral and Metal Production and 
Prices 507; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 555a 

Animal Fats: see Vegetable Oils and 
Animal Fats 

Animal Industry, Bureau of: see 
Veterinary Medicine 57, 56, 55, 
54, 53. See Agricultural Research 
Administration 54, 53 

Annam: see Indochina 55, 54, 53 

Anniversaries and Centennials: see 
Calendar (page 64) 

Antabuse: sce Intoxication, Alco- 
holic 55, 54, 53. See Psychiatry 53 

Antarctica 
Byrd, Richard Evelyn 196b; Car- 
tography 206b; Exploration and Dis- 
covery 3lla; Geography 352b; Inter- 
national Geophysical Vear 417b; 
Meteorology 495d; Radio and Tele- 
vision 648a; United Nations 761c 

Anthropology 
American Literature 105b; Smith- 
sonian Institution 687a 

Anti-aircraft Guns: sce Munitions 
55, 54, 53 

Antibiotics: see Chemistry 57, 56, 
55, 54. See Bacteriology; Chemo- 
therapy; Stomach and Intestines, 
Diseases of, 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See 
Ear, Nose and Throat, Diseases 
of, 56. See Agricultural Research 
Service 56, 55. See Respiratory 
Diseases 54, 53. Sce Nutrition, 
Experimental 53 
Drug Administration, U.S. 274d; 
Fisheries 324a; Veterinary Medi- 
cine 796a 

Antigua: see Leeward Islands 

Antimony: sce Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 
Mineralogy 508a 

Antitrust Law: sec Law 53 
Advertising 85b 

Apples: see Fruit 

Apricots: sec Fruit 

Aqueducts: see Irrigation 55, 54. 
See Tunnels 54. See Aqueducts 53 

Arabia: see Aden; Muscat and 
Oman; Persian Gulf States; Saudi 
Arabia; Yemen 57. Sce Arabia 56, 
55, 54, 53 

Arab League: see Iraq; Jordan; 
Lebanon; Saudi Arabia; Syria 57, 
56, 55, 54, 53. See Egypt, 54, 53. 
See Middle East, 53 
Judaism 447b 

Arboretums: sce Botany 

Archaeology 
Anthropology 108a; Book Collecting 
169b; Exploration and Discovery 
311d; Judaism 447b; National Parks 
and Monuments 539c; Smithsonian 
Institution 687b 

Archery 

Archesum 813d 

Architecture 
American Literature 104a; Build- 
ing and Construction Industry, U.S. 


188b; Housing 390b; Seismology 
677c; Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 694b 


Areas and Populations of the Coun- 
tries of the World 
Birth Control 163d 

Argentina 
Agriculture 91d; Antarctica 106d; 
Automobile Racing 138c; Aviation, 


Civil 140c; Birth Statistics 164c; 
Boxing 173d; Corn 249a; Cotton 
250c; Dairy Products 257a; Dance 


260d; Death Statistics 262c; Debt, 
National 264a; Disasters 270d; Edu- 
cation 285b; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 308a; Foreign Aid 
Programs, U.S, 330a; Foreign In- 
vestments 332c; Fruit 346d; Geol- 
ogy 354d; Infant Mortality 411c; In- 
ternational Law 418c; International 
Monetary Fund 421c; International 
Trade 424b; Lead 462d; Marriage and 
Divarce 484b; Meat 489c; Meteor- 


ology 495d; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 506; Motion Pic- 
tures 517d; Navies of the World 540b; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b; 
Oats 569d; Organization of American 
States 591c; Paraguay 600a; Peanuts 
602a; Petroleum 606b; Poliomyelitis 
620b; Railroads 651b; Religion 654d; 
Roads and Highways 662a; Rye 669c; 
Salt 671b; Silver 685c; Socialism 690a; 
Soil Conservation 701d; Sugar 721a; 
Tea 732d; Uruguay 788b; Wheat 
807b; Wines 809¢c; Wool 8i3a 


Arida (Antoine Pierre): see Obitu- 
aries 56 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Arlen, Michael (Dikran Kouyoumd- 


jian) 570b 

Armies of the World 
European Unity 307b; Middle East- 
ern Affairs 502b; NATO 561d; 
ULS SRE. 759¢ 

Arms, John Taylor: see Obituaries 54 

Armstrong, Edwin Howard: see Obit- 
uaries 55 

Armstrong, Louis (‘‘Satechmo’’) 57 

Army, U.S. Department of: see Gov- 
ernment Departments and Bur- 
eaus, U.S. 
Canals and Inland Waterways 202a; 
Cartography 205b; Education 283a; 
Floods and Flood Control 324c; Fro- 
zen Foods 346b; Munitions 526a; 
National Guard 537c; Seismology 
677b 

Arnold, Edward (Guenther Schneider) 
570b 

Arriba y Castro, Benjamin de 54 

Arsenic: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 
Mineralogy 508a 

Art: sce Architecture; Art Exhibi- 
tions; Art Sales; Dance; Muse- 
ums; Music; Photography; Print- 
ing; Smithsonian Institution; 
Theatre; and the Literature arti- 
cles such as American Literature; 
English Literature; etc. 57, 56, 
55, 54, 53. See Ceramic Arts and 
erate 54. See Etching; Painting; 

culpture 54, 53 

Glass 362d 

Art Exhibitions 
Museums 529b 

Arthritis: see Rheumatic Diseases 
57, 56, 55, 54, 53. Sce Cortisone, 
Hydrocortisone and Corticotro- 
pin 54, 53 

Arthritis and Rheumatism Foun- 
dation: sce Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

Artificial Satellite: see Physics 56 

Artificial Weather: sce Meteorology 

Artillery: sec Munitions 53 

Art Sales 

Aruba: sce Netherlands Antilles 

Asbestos 57. See Mineral and Metal 
Produesion and Prices 56, 55, 54, 
Foreign Investments 332b 

ASCAP (American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers): 
te Societies and Associations, 

Ascension: see St. Helena 

Asgeirsson, Asgeir 53 

ar Bowman Foster: see Obituaries 
5 


Asia: see Afghanistan; China; etc. 

Asian-African Conference 56 

Association for the Advancement 
of Science, American: sce Socie- 
ties and Associations, U.S. 

Association of American Geogra- 
phers: see Geography 

Association of Research Libraries: 
Te Societies and Associations, 

Astor, Waldorf Astor, 2nd Viscount: 
see Obituaries 53 

Astronomy 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, U.S. 
233a; National Geographic Society 
537a; Smithsonian Institution 687a 

Athletics: see Track and Field 
Sports; etc. 

Atlantic Treaty: see North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization 57, 56, 55, 54, 
53. Sce European Union 54, 53 

Atomic Energy 
Armies of the World 120a; Astron- 
omy 128a; Australia 133d; Baking 
Industry 148d; Brazil 175c; Budget, 
National 185a; Chemistry 211b; Coal 
232c; Commonwealth of Nations 
240a; Co-operatives 247a; Electrical 
Industries 295a; European Unity 
306c; Eye, Diseases of the, 3i3a; 
Great Britain 368d; Industrial 
Health 410d; Jet Propulsion 444b; 
Marine Biology 481c; Meteorology 
497b; Munitions 526c; Navies of 
the World 540b; New York 556c; 
NATO 562b; Oceanography 583a; 
Paints and Varnishes 594a; Physics 
612a; Pius XII 615d; Portugal 624a; 
Public Health Engineering 636d; 
Public Health Service, U.S. 638c; 
Railroads 648d; Rural Electrification 
Administration 668c; TVA 735d; 


Unitarian Church 760d; UN 763a; 
Uranium 786c; World Health Or- 
ganization 815c 

Atom Smashers: see Atomic Energy 
55, 54, 53 

Audio-visual Education: see Motion 
Pictures 

Aureomycin: see Chemotherapy 53 

Australia, Commonwealth of 
Agriculture 92a; Antarctica 107a; 
Armies of the World 120c; Aviation, 
Civil 140c; Banking 151d; Birth Sta- 
tistics 164d; Chemistry 212c; Chris- 
tian Unity 223d; Coal 231c; Coke 
235c; Commonwealth of Nations 
240a; Dairy Products 257a; Dams 
258b; Dance 260b; Death Statistics 
262c: Debt, National 264a; Dentis- 
try 267c; Electrical Industries 296c; 
Employment 300a; Exchange Con- 
trol and Exchange Rates 309c; For- 
eign Investments 334b; Fruit 346c; 
Gas, Natural and Manufactured 
350b; Geography 352d; Gold 364c; 
Golf 365b; Infant Mortality 411b; 
Immigration, Emigration and Natu- 
ralization 401b; International Trade 
426b; Ironand Steel 433b; Lead 462d; 
Lumber 475c; Meat 489c; Mineral 
and Metal Production and Prices 
507; Motion Pictures 522b; Museums 
530c; National Parks and Monu- 
ments 539d; Navies of the World 
540b; Newspapers and Ma sazines 
555c; Oats 569d; Olympic Games 
586b; Pacific Islands, French 593b; 
Poliomyelitis 620b; Prices 631b; Psy- 
chology 634c; Railroads 651b; Refu- 
gees 653c; Roads and Highways 663b; 
Rubber 667a; Shipbuilding 680a; Sil- 
ver 685c; Soil Conservation 700c; 
Swimming 724c; Tennis 736b; Tin 
744a; Tunnels 755b; UN 761d; 
Wheat 807b; Wines 809c; Wool 813a; 
Zinc 821b 

Austen, Alice Elizabeth: see Obituar- 
ies 53 

Austria 
Aluminum 100c; Armies of the World 
122b; Birth Statistics 164c; Candy 
204b; Cartography 206a; Chemistry 
210c; Dance 260b; Death Statistics 
262c; Debt, National 264a; Democ- 
racy 265c; Electrical Industries 296c; 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 308c; Gas, Natural and Manu- 
factured 350b; Housing 391c; Infant 
Mortality 411c; International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment 415c; International Law 418b; 
International Monetary Fund 421c; 
Iron and Steel 433b; Lumber 475c; 
Meteorology 498b: Mineral and Met- 
al Production and Prices 506; Mo- 
tion Pictures 522c; Museums 530c; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555d; 
Olympic Games 588b; Refugees 652c¢; 
Rye 669c; Soccer 688b; Socialism 
689b; Social Security 692c; Spain 
707d; Suicide Statistics 721c; Tariffs 
728d; Wines 809c 

Autobiography: see American Lit- 
erature; etc. 

Automation: see Telegraphy 57. See 
Electronics 57, 56, 55, 54, 53 
Labour Industry 454d; Libraries 
466a; Machinery and Machine Tools 
476c; Motion Pictures 520b; Muni- 
tions 528a; Railroads 648d; Telegra- 
phy 733a; Words and Meanings, 
New 813d 

Automobile Accidents: see Acci- 
dents 57, 56, 55. See Accident Pre- 
vention 54, 53 
Disasters 273a 

Automobile Industry 
Australia 133d; Brazil 175b; Busi- 
ness Review 194c; Consumer Credit 
245c; Crime 251b; Economics 278c; 
Electronics 298b; Federal Trade 
Commission 321a; Foreign Invest- 
ments 332c; Germany 360c; Glass 
362c; Insurance 412d; Italy 439d; 
Labour Unions 453c; Machinery and 
Machine Tools 476c; Motor Trans- 
portation 523a; Paints and Varnishes 
593c; Police 619b; Prices 630b; Pub- 
lic Health Engineering 636d; Radio 
and Television 642c; Urban Trans- 
portation, U.S. 787d; Wages and 
Hours 800c; Words and Meanings, 
New 813d 

Automobile Insurance: see Insur- 
ance 

Automobile Racing 
Shows 684c 

Aviation, Civil 
Aircraft Manufacture 93c; Air Races 
and Records 95b; Atomic Energy 
131d; Aviation, Military 143b; Civil 
Aeronautics Administration 225c; 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, U.S. 
232c; Disasters 270c; Geography 
352c; Smithsonian Institution 687b; 
Tourist Travel 746d. See also vari- 
ous countries 

Aviation, Military 
Aircraft Manufacture 93d; Air Races 
and Records 94c; Armies of the 
World 120a; Aviation, Civil 140a; 
Budget, National 185b; Disasters 


270c; Electronics 297a; Exploration 
and Discovery 311b; Industrial 
Health 410c; Jet Propulsion 443b; 
Marine Corps, U.S. 482c; Navies of 
the World 540b; North Dakota 564d; 
Strikes 716b; Twining, Nathan Far- 
ragut 757c; Words and Meanings, 
New 813d. See also various countries 

Avila Camacho, Manuel: see Obituar- 
ies 56 

Avocados: sce Fruit 

Awards and Prizes: sce Radio and 
Television 57, 56, 55, 54. See Amer- 
ican Library Association; An- 
thropology; Geography; Literary 
Prizes; Mineralogy; Motion Pic- 
tures; Nobel Prizes; Pulitzer 
Prizes; Roman Catholic Church; 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See Libraries; 
Mathematics 56, 55. See Art Exhi- 
bitions; Theatre 56, 55, 54, 53 
See also various sports 

Aydelotte, Frank $70b 

Ayer, Nat (haniel D.): see Obituaries 
53 


Ayyangar, (Sir) Narasimha Gopala- 
swami: see Obituaries 54 
Azores: see Portugal 
Newspapers and Magazines 555ce 
Azuela, Mariano: see Obituaries 53 
Babcock, Harriet: see Obituaries 53 
Bacon, Leonard: see Obituaries 55 
Bacteriology 
Rheumatic Diseases 658a 
Badminton 
Badoglio, Pietro 570c 
Bahama Islands 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b 
Bahrein: see Persian Gulf States 57. 
See Arabia 56, 55, 54, 53 
Bailey, Liberty Hyde: see Obituaries 
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Bey, (Irene) Temple: see Obituaries 


Baking Industry 57, 56,55. See Bread 
and Bakery Products 54, 53 
Labour Unions 453c 

Balance of Payments: see Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates; In- 
ternational Trade 

Balderston, John Lloyd: see Obituar- 
ies 55 

Balearic Islands: see Spain 
Newspapers and Magazines $55c 

Balkan States: see Albania; Bul- 
garia; Greece; Rumania; Turkey; 
Yugoslavia 

Bad, George Alexander: see Obituaries 


Ball, Suzan: see Obituaries 56 

Ballet: see Dance 

Raltic States: sce Estonia; Latvia; 
Lithuania 

Baltimore 
Museums 529d 

Bananas: see Fruit 

Banking 
Business Review 191b; Consumer 
Credit 245c; Debt, National 263d; 
Electronics 298c; Export-Import 
Bank of Washington 312d; Farm 
Credit System 315d; Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 318d; Federal 
Reserve System 319d; Foreign In- 
vestments 331b; Housing 389a; In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 414d; Savings and 
Loan Associations 674c; Securities 
and Exchange Commission 676a; 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
693b; Stocks and Bonds 712b. See 
also various cities, states, provinces 
and countries 

Bankruptcy: see Securities and Ex- 
change Commission 55, 54, 53 

Bannister, Roger 55 

Baptist Church 
Christian Unity 224a; Church Mem- 
bership 224c; Religion 654d 


Bara, Theda (Theodosia Goodman): 
see Obituaries 56 
Barbados 


Newspapers and Magazines 555b 

Barbosalite 508b 

Bardeen, John 57 

Barkley, Alben William 53 
Obituaries 570c 

Barley 5 
Agriculture 87d 

Barrymore, Lionel: see Obituaries 55 

Baseball 
Musial, Stanley Frank 530d; New 
York City 558a 

Basketball 
Olympic Games 586c 

Basutoland: see British South Afri- 
can Territories 

Bathyphometer: Electronics 298a; Ma- 
rine Biology 482b 

Batista, Fulgencio 53 

Ba U 53 


Bauxite: see Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 
Australia 133d; Foreign Investments 
333b; Jamaica 441a ‘ 

Beal, Gifford Reynolds 570d 

Beals, Ralph Albert: see Obituaries 55 

Bearaclem: William S.: see Obituaries 


Bechuanaland Protectorate: sec 


British South African Territories 

Beef: sce Meat 

Beer: see Brewing and Beer 

Beerbohm, Sir Max 571a 

Behavioral Sciences 57 
Political Science 622d; Psychiatry 
634a: Psychology 634d; Sociology 
699a; Zoology 822c 

Belgian Colonial Empire 

Belgian Congo: sce Belgian Colonial 
Empire 
Coffee 234d; Copper 247d; Diamonds 
270a; Gold 364c; Manganese 480d; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 507; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 555a; Silver 685c; Tin 744a; 
Uranium 786c 

Belgium 
Armies of the World 120b; Art Ex- 
hibitions 126a; Atomic Energy 130c; 
Automobile Racing 139a; Aviation, 
Civil 140c; Belgian Colonial Empire 
158b; Birth Control 164a; Birth Sta- 
tistics 164c; Canals and Inland Wa- 
terways 203a; Cartography 206a; 
Chemistry 210c; Coal 231c; Coke 
235c; Co-operatives 247c; Dance 
260b; Death Statistics 262c; Debt, 
National 264a; Dentistry 267c; Dis- 
asters 271a; Education 285a; Elec- 
trical Industries 296c; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 308a; 
Foreign Investments 333c; Gas, Nat- 
ural and Manufactured 350b; Ger- 
many 360b; Gliding 363a; Infant 
Mortality 411c; International Mone- 
tary Fund 421c; International Trade 
422d; Ironand Steel 433d; Lead 462d; 
Linen and Flax 467d; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 506; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555c; 
Prices 631a; Railroads 650d; Refu- 
gees 653b; Roads and Highways 663b; 
Shipbuilding 680a; Socialism 689a; 
Social Security 690c; Suicide Statis- 
tics 721c; Zinc 821b 

Bell, Lawrence Dale 571a 

Bellamy, Paul 571b 

Belloc, (Joseph) Hilaire Pierre: 
Obituaries 54 

Benavente y Martinez, Jacinto: see 
Obituaries 55 

Bender, Charles Albert (‘‘Chief’’): see 
Obituaries 55 

Benefactions: 
Bequests 

Benelux: see European Unity 57, 56, 
55. See Luxembourg 57, 56, 55, 54. 
See Belgium; Netherlands 57, 56, 
55, 54, 53 

Benjainin, Raymond: see Obituaries 


see 


see Donations and 


Benson, Ezra Taft 

Benton, William 

Bequests, Philanthropic: sce Dona-~ 
tions and Bequests 

Beran, Rudolf: see Obituaries 55 

Berezowsky, Nicolai: see Obituaries 
54 


Beria, Lavrenty Pavlovich: see Obitu-= 
aries 54 
Berlin 
Berlin Conference 55 
Bermuda 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b 
Bernardes, Arthur da Silva: see Obit- 
uaries 56 
Beryllium: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 
Mineralogy 508a 
Best Sellers: see Book Publishing 
and Book Sales 
Bethune, Mary McLeod: see Obituar-= 
ies 56 
Betting and Gambling 
Taxation 731d 
Bevan, Aneurin 53 
Bhatnagar, Sir Shanti Swarupa: see 
Obituaries 56 
Bhutan 
Bicycling: see Cycling 
Bidault, Georges 54 
- Bierut, Boleslaw 571b 
Billiards 
Binder, Carroll 571c 
Bingay, Malcolm Wallace: see Obitu~ 
aries 54 
Bingham, Hiram 571c 
Biochemistry 
- Allergy 100b; Chemistry 212d; Der- 
matology 268b; Diabetes 269a; Ge- 
netics 351b; Hinshelwood, Sir Cyril 
Norman 379d; Poliomyelitis 620c; 
Respiratory Diseases 656b; Vita- 
mins and Nutrition 800a 
Biography: see American Litera- 
ture; Book Publishing and Book 
Sales; English Literature; Obitu- 
aries; and, in their alphabetical posi- 
tions, biographies of living persons 
Biology: sce Anthropology; Botany; 
Endocrinology; Genetics; Marine 
Biology; Physiology; Zoology 
Smithsonian Institution 687a 
Birth Control 
Marriage and Divorce 483a 
Birth Statistics 
y Birth Control 163c; Census Data, 
U.S. 206d; Hospitals 387c; Marriage 
and Divorce 483a; Public Health 
Service, U.S. 638a 


Bishop, William Avery 571¢ 

Bismarck Archipelago: sec Trust 
Territories 55, 54, 53 

Bismuth: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 
Mineralogy 508a 

Bjérnsson, Sveinn: see Obituaries 53 

Blake, Francis G.: see Obituaries 53 

Blanco, Juan C.: see Obituaries 53 

Blandy, William Henry Purnell: see 
Obituaries 55 

Blind, Education of the 
Medical Rehabilitation of the Dis- 
abled 490a; Radio and Television 
648b; Social Security 691c. See also 
various states 

Blood, Diseases of the 
Biochemistry 162d; Nutrition, Ex- 
perimental 5S68a; Physiology 613d; 
Rheumatic Diseases 658c 

Blue Cross: see Insurance 
Hospitals 388a 

Bobsledding 
Olympic Games 589b 

Pern Maxwell: see Obituaries 


Boeing, William Edward 571d 

Bohlen, Charles Eustis 54 

Bolivia 
Agriculture 91d; Aviation, Civil 140c; 
Cartography 205d; Chile 219b; Debt, 
National 264a; Disasters 271c; Ex- 
change Control and Exchange Rates 
308c; Foreign Investments 332c; 
Lead 463a; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 506; Narcotics 
535d; Newspapers and Magazines 
555b; Paraguay 600b; Roads and 
Highways 663a; Silver 685c; Tariffs 
729a; Tin 744a 

Bombs: see Atomic Energy 
Electronics 297b 

Bonaire: see Netherlands Antilles 

Bondfield, Margaret Grace: see Obit- 
uaries 54 

Bonds: see Banking; 
Bonds 

Bone, Sir Muirhead: see Obituaries 54 

Book Collecting 
Libraries 465c 

Book Publishing and Book Sales 
American Literature 102d; Anthro- 
pology 108c; Art Sales 127b; Book 
Collecting 169a; Botany 172a; Car- 
tography 205b; Children’s Books 
216a; Civil Rights 228d; Education 
282b; English Literature 301d; 
French Literature 342d; Geology 
354c; German Literature 357c; In- 
dustrial Health 410c, Intoxication, 
Alcoholic 429b; Juvenile Delinquency 
448a; Libraries 466b; Lumber 475c; 
Mathematics 488b; Mineralogy 508d; 
National Geographic Society 537b; 
Negroes, American 543d; Oceanogra- 
phy 583a; Palaeontology 595d; Pear- 
son, Lester Bowles 602b; Philosophy 
608d; Psychology 635b; Smithsonian 
Institution 687d; United Church of 
Canada 761b 

Books: see Book Publishing and 
Book Sales; Children’s Books; Lit- 
erary Prizes; see also under Ameri- 
can Literature; English Litera- 
ture; French Literature; Jewish 
Literature; etc. 

Boole, Ella A.: see Obituaries 53 

Border Patrol: see Immigration, 
Emigration and Naturalization 55 

Bordoni, Irene: see Obituaries 54 

Borgongini Duca, Francesco 54 

Born, Max 55 

Borneo: sce British Borneo; Indo- 
nesia 

Borodin, Michael (Michael Gruzen- 
berg): see Obituaries 54 

Borowski, Felix 571d 

Boston 
Museums 529a 

Botany 
Biochemistry 163a; Exploration and 
Discovery 311c; Horticulture 386b; 
Palaeontology 596c 

Bothe, Walther 55 

Bowles, Chester 

Bowling 

Bowls: see Lawn Bowling 

Boxing 
Olympic Games 586c 

Boy Scouts: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

Bradley, Omar Nelson 53 

Brando, Marlon 56 

BRANE 813d f 

Braniff, Thomas E.: see Obituaries 55 

Brannan, Charles Franklin 53 

Brattain, Walter Houser 57 

Brazil 
Agriculture 91d; Architecture 115b; 
Aviation, Civil 140c; Cocoa 234c; 
Coffee 234c; Corn 249a; Cotton 250c; 
Dams 258b; Dance 260d; Debt, Na- 
tional 264a; Dentistry 267c; Dia- 
monds 270a; Disasters 271b; Eggs 
286a; Epidemiology 304c,; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 308c; 
Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 330a; 
Foreign Investments 332d; French 
Guiana 342c; Gliding 363b; Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund 421c; Inter- 
national Trade 422d; Iron and Steel 


Stocks and 


433b; Latin-American Literature 
456a; Lumber 475c; Manganese 480d; 
Marriage and Divorce 484c; Meat 
489c; Merchant Marine 492d; Mete- 
orology 495d; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 506; Mineral- 
ogy 508b; Navies of the World 540b; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b; 
Organization of American States 
591c; Paraguay 600a; Poliomyelitis 
620b; Railroads 651b; Religion 654d; 
Rice 661b; Roads and Highways 
663b; Rubber 666b; Salt 671b; Soccer 
688b; Sugar 721a; Tariffs 728d; UN 
761d; Uranium 786d; Uruguay 788b; 
U.S. 771d; Wines 809¢ 

Bread and Bakery Products: sce 
Baking Industry 57, 56, 55. Sce 
Bread and Baking Industry, 54, 53 

Breadner, Lloyd Samuel: see Obituar~ 
ies 53 

Brecht, Bertolt 57?a 

Breisach, Paul: see Obituaries 53 

Brennan, William Joseph, Jr. 57 

Brewing and Beer 

Brickell, Henry Herschel: sce Obitu- 
aries 53 

Bricker, John William 54 

Bricker Amendment: sce [nterna- 
tional Law 55 

Bridge, Contract: 
Bridge 

Bridges, (Henry) Styles 53 

Bridges 
California 196d; Roads and High- 
ways 663c; San Francisco 673a; 
Seismology 677b 

British Borneo 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b 

British Columbia 

British Commonwealth: sec Com- 
monwealth of Nations 

British East Africa 
Palaeontology 596b; Tea 732d 

British Guiana 
Infant Mortality 411c; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 506; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b 

British Honduras 
Guatemala 373c, Newspapers and 
Magazines 555b 

British Malaya: see Malaya, Federa- 
tion of; Singapore 

British Somaliland: sce British East 
Africa 

British South African Territories 

British West Africa: see Gambia; 
Gold Coast; Nigeria; Sierra Leone; 
Trust Territories 57. See British 
West Africa 56, 55, 54, 53 
Cocoa 234c; International Trade 
422d; Iron and Steel 433c 

British West Indies 57, 56, 55, 54. 
See Bahama Islands; Barbados; 
Jamaica; Leeward Islands; Trini- 
dad and Tobago; Windward Is- 
lands 54, 53 
Immigration, Emigration and Natu- 
talization 401b; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 506 

Broadcasting: see Radio and Tele- 
vision 57, 56, 55, 54. See Radio; 
Television 53 

Bromfield, Louis 572a 

Brookings Institution: sce Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 

Brown, Margaret Wise: sce Obituar- 
ies 53 

Brownell, Herbert, Jr. 

Broz, Josip (Tito): sce Tito (Josip 
Broz) 

Bruce, Nigel: see Obituaries 54 

Brucker, Wilber Marion 57, 56 

Brunei: see British Borneo 
Gas, Natural and Manufactured 
350b; Infant Mortality 411c 

Brush, Katharine: see Obituaries 53 

Bryamycin 213b 

Buddhism: see Religion 
Ceylon 209d; Church 
224d 

Budget, Nationa! i 
Agriculture 88c; Aviation, Military 
142d; Banking 151d; Business Re- 
view 190d; Canals and Inland Water- 
ways 202b; Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration 225c; Civil Defense, U.S. 
227c; Civil Service, U.S. 229a; Coast 
Guard, U.S. 233d; Debt, National 
262d; Economics 278c; Education 
281a; Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington 312d; Floods and Flood Con- 
trol 324c; Foreign Aid Programs, 
U.S. 328b; Income and Product, U.S. 
404c; Liquors, Alcoholic 468b;, Mu- 
nicipal Government 523d; Munitions 
526d; National Parks and Monu- 
ments 538d; Patents and Trade- 
marks 601d; Post Office 625c; Prisons 
633c; Public Health Service, U.S. 
638a; Railroads 649b; Roads ; and 
Highways 662d; Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration 668d; Social Se- 
curity 690c; Taxation 731a; TVA 
735d; Veterans Administration 
(U.S.) 793d a 

Buhl Foundation: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 

Building and Construction Indus- 


try 
Architecture 114a; 176d; 


see Contract 


Membership 


Bridges 
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Budget, National 186b; Business Re- 
view 193b; Chemistry 212b; Debt, 
National 264c; Employment 299c; 
Fairs and Exhibitions 314a; Glass 
362c; Hospitals 387d; Hotels, U.S. 
388b; Housing 388d; Income and 
Product, U.S. 404b; Insurance 413a; 
Labour Unions 453c; Libraries 465d; 
Munitions 527a; New Jersey 549d; 
Post Office 626c; Roads and High- 
ways 662d; San Francisco 673a; 
Strikes 716d; Taxation 732b; Tourist 
Travel 746c; Tunnels 755a; Wages 
and Hours 801la 

Bulganin, Nikolai Alexandrovich 

Bulgaria 
Armies of the World 120b; Debt, 
National 264a; Education 284d; For- 
ests 337b; International Law 418b; 
Libraries 467a; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 507; Mu- 
seums 530c; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 555d; Olympic Games 586c; 
Wines 809c 

Bulliet, Clarence J.: see Obituaries 53 

Bunin, Ivan Alekseyevich: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Burke, Arleigh Albert 57, 56 

Burma 
Agriculture 93b; Aviation, Civil 140c; 
Cartography 206b; Communism 
242d; Debt, National 264a; Foreign 
Investments 334b; International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment 415b; International Mone- 
tary Fund 421a; International Trade 
427b; Japan 441d; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 507; Narcot- 
ics 535c; Newspapers and Magazines 
555b; Red Cross 652b; Religion 654a; 
Rice 661b; Seismology 677b; Social- 
ism 689d; Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization 706d; Tin 744a 

Burns, Bob 572b 

Burns, Robert Elliott: see Obituaries 

Burns, Tommy (Noah Brusso): see 
Obituaries 56 

Burt, (Maxwell) Struthers: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Busch, Adolf Georg W.: see Obituar- 
ies 53 

Buses: see Urban Transportation, 
U.S. 57, 56, 55, 54. See Motor Trans- 
portation 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See 
Automobile Industry 54, 53. Sec 
Electric Transportation 53 

Business Review 
Banking 149c; Budget, National 186a; 
Canals and Inland Waterways 202a; 
Census Data, U.S. 208c; Consumer 
Credit 245c; Debt, National 262d; 
Diamonds 270a; Economics 278b; 
Education 282a; Employment 299a; 
Fairs and Exhibitions 314c; Federal 
Trade Commission 320c; Foreign In- 
vestments 331b; Housing 388d; In- 
come and Product, U.S. 403c; Insur- 
ance 411d; International Trade 422a; 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
428c; Law 458b; Libraries 466a; Ma- 
chinery and Machine Tools 476c; 
Merchant Marine 492d; Newspapers 
and Magazines 551b; Prices 628c; 
Prisons 633c; Securities and Ex- 
change Commission 676b; Stocks and 
Bonds 711c; Wages and Hours 800c; 
Water supply 7b. See also various in- 
dustries, cities, states and countries 

Butler, Hugh Alfred: see Obituaries 55 

Butler, Paul Mulholland 57 

Butler, Richard Austen 54 

Butter: sce Dairy Products; Vege- 
table Oils and Animal Fats 

Bynamid 213b 

Byrd, Harry Flood 53 

Byrd, Richard Evelyn 57, 56 

Cabinet Members: see Great Brit- 
ain; United States 57, 56. Sce 
Cabinet Members 55, 54, 53 

Cacao: see Cocoa 
French Equatorial Africa 342b 

Cadmium: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 
Mineralogy 508a 

Café Filho, Joao 55 

Cairns, Sir Hugh William B.: see Obit- 
uaries 53 

Calendar (page 64) 

Calendar of Events: sce pages 65-80 

California 
Archaeology 112b 

Cambodia 57, 56. Sec French Union; 
Indochina 55, 54, 53 
Armies of the World 122c; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 310d; 
Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 330d; 
Foreign Investments 334b; Interna- 
tional Law 418b; Narcotics 535c; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b; 
Religion 654a; Rubber 666b; U.S.S.R. 
760b 

Cameroons: see Nigeria 57. Sce 
Trust Territories 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. 
See British West Africa 56, 55, 54, 
53 
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Cameroun: see French Equatorial 
Africa; French Union 

Camp Fire Girls: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 

Camrose, William Ewert Berry: see 
Obituaries 55 

Canada 
Accidents 82c; Advertising 85c; Ag- 
riculture 91b; Aluminum  100c; 
Archaeology 112d; Armies of the 
World 120b; Asbestos 127b; Atomic 
Energy 130c; Aviation, Civil 140c; 
Aviation, Military 142b; Banking 
152a; Barley 153c; Birth Statistics 
164b; Boxing 173b; Canadian Litera- 
ture 201la; Canals and Inland Wa- 
terways 202c; Canning Industry 
204c; Cartography 205c; Chemistry 
210c; Chess 214c; Child Welfare 
218a; Christian Unity 223c; Civil 
Aeronautics Administration 226b; 
Coal 231c; Coke 235c; Common- 
wealth of Nations 240a; Community 
Trusts 243c; Consumer Credit 246a; 
Co-operatives 246d; Copper 247d; 
Curling 253c; Dairy Products 257a; 
Dams 257b; Dance 260b; Death Sta- 
tistics 262b; Debt, National 264b; 
Dentistry 267c; Disasters 270d; Dis- 
ciples of Christ 273b; Education 
285c; Eggs 286a; Electrical Indus- 
tries 295d; Employment 300a; Ex- 
change Control and Exchange Rates 
308b; Fairs and Exhibitions 314a; 
Fisheries 323d; Football 328b; For- 
eign Investments 331d; Forests 
336b; Fruit 346d; Gas, Natural and 
Manufactured 350b; Gold 364b; Golf 
365d; Haiti 375a; Hay and Pastures 
377c; Hockey, Ice 380c; Horse Rac- 
ing 385d; Horticulture 386d; Hous- 
ing 390d; Immigration, Emigration 
and Naturalization 401a; Industrial 
Health 410d; Infant Mortality 41lic; 
Insurance 411d; International Law 
419a; International Monetary Fund 
421a; International Trade 422c; Iron 
and Steel 433b; Jet Propulsion 443d; 


Labour Unions 454c; Law 461d; 
Lawn Bowling 462c; Lead 462d; 
Liquors, Alcoholic 468d; Literary 


Prizes 470b; Livestock 471a; Lum- 
ber 475c; Lutherans 475c; Marriage 
and Divorce 484a; Meat 489c; Metal- 
lurgy 494d; Meteorology 498b; Min- 
eral and Metal Production and 
Prices 506; Motion Pictures 521b; 
Municipal Government 525c; Mu- 
seums 530c; National Parks and 
Monuments 539d; Navies of the 
World 540b; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 554d; Nickel 559c; Oats 569d; 
Olympic Games 586c; Paper and Pulp 
Industry 599b; Petroleum 605a; 
Post Office 626a; Prices 631b; Public 
Utilities 639c; Railroads 650b; Refu- 
gees 653b; Rivers and Harbours 
662b; Roads and Highways 663b; 
Roman Catholic Church 664b; Row- 
ing 665d; Rubber 666b; Rye 669c; 
Salt 671b; Shipbuilding 680a; Shows 
683b; Silver 685c; Smithsonian In- 
stitution 687a; Socialism 690a; So- 
cial Security 692a; Squash Racquets 
710c; Strikes 717a; Table Tennis 
728a; Taxation 731d; Telephone 
733c; Textile Industry 739d; Thea- 
tre 741d; Tobacco 745c; Tourist 
Travel 746d; Town and Regional 
Planning 747d; Tunnels 755c; UN 
761d; United Church of Canada 
761a; Universities and Colleges 
776b; Vegetable Oils and Animal 
Fats 790d; Vegetables 791a; Veteri- 
nary Medicine 796b; Wheat 807b; 
Wines 809c; Zinc 821b. See also 
various provinces and territories 

Canadian Literature 

Canals and Inland Waterways 
Middle Eastern Affairs 503a; Pana- 
ma Canal Zone 598c; Rivers and 
veaccare 662b; Water conservation 

a 

Canary Islands: see Spain 
Newspapers and Magazines 555d 

Cancer 
Biochemistry 163c; Blood, Diseases 
of the, 167a; Chemotherapy 213c; 
Death Statistics 262b; Drug Admin- 
istration, U.S. 275a; Electronics 
298a; Endocrinology 300d; Medicine 
491c; Public Health Service, U.S. 
638a; Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 693c; Stomach and Intestines, 
Diseases of the, 713d; Surgery 722d; 
X-Ray and Radiology 818a 

Candy 
Federal Trade Commission 321la 

Cane Sugar: see Sugar 

Canning Industry 
Chemistry 211d 

Cantelli, Guido 572b 

Capa, Robert (Andrei Friedmann): see 
Obituaries 55 

Capehart, Homer Earl 53 

Cape Verde Islands: see Portuguese 


Overseas Territories 

Caracas Conference: see 
American Conference 55 

Carlson, Anton Julius 572c 

Carnegie, Dale: see Obituaries 56 

Carnegie, Hattie (Mrs. John Zanft) 
572c 

Carnegie Trusts: sce Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 

Carney, Robert Bostwick 55, 54 

Carnivals: see Shows 

Carol II, King of Rumania: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Caroline Islands: see Marshall, Car- 
oline and Mariana Islands 57, 
56, 55, 54, 53. See Trust Territories 
55, 54, 53 

Carter, Amon Giles: see Obituaries 56 

Cartography 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, U.S. 
232c; Geography 352a; Geological 
Survey, U.S. 353b; Geology 354d; 
National Geographic Society 537a 

Castillo Armas, Carlos 55 

Castillo Najera, Francisco: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Castries, Christian de 55. See De 
Castries, Christian 54, 53 

Catastrophes: see Disasters 

Catholic Church: sce Roman Cath- 
olic Church 

Catholic Community Service, Na- 
tional: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

Catholic Library Association: 
Societies and Associations, 
5 


Inter- 


see 
U.S. 


Catholic Organizations for Youth: 
see Societies and Associations, 


Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
National: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 55, 54, 53 

Catholic Welfare Conference, Na- 
tional: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

Cattle: see Livestock 

Cellulose Products: see Rayon and 
Other Synthetic Fibres 54, 53 
Forests 336d 

Cement 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 506; U.S. 206c 

Censorship: see Law 53 

Census Data, U.S. 

Advertising 85a; Birth Statistics 
164b; Death Statistics 262a; Educa- 
tion 280b; Employment 298d; Im- 
migration, Emigration and Natu- 
ralization 401c; Los Angeles 472c; 
Marriage and Divorce 483a; Migra- 
tory Labour 504c; Municipal Gov- 
ernment 524c; Police 619a; Suicide 
Statistics 721c; Town and Regional 
Planning 747a; Washington, D.C. 
803a 

Centennials: see Calendar (page 64) 

Centrait African Federation: see 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Feder- 
ation of 57, 56, 55, 54 

Ceramics 56. See Ceramic Arts and 
Crake 54. See Ceramic Products 
Machinery and Machine Tools 477b 


Cereals: see Barley; Corn; Oats; 
Rice; Rye; Wheat 
Ceylon 


Art Exhibitions 126d; Aviation, Civil 
140c; Birth Statistics 164c; Com- 
monwealth of Nations 238c; Com- 
munism 242d; Death Statistics 
262c; Debt, National 264b; Democ- 
racy 266b; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 309b; Foreign In- 
vestments 334c; Infant Mortality 
4ilc; International Law 418b; In- 
ternational Monetary Fund 421la; 
International Trade 427b; Middle 
Eastern Affairs 503b; Museums 
530c; Newspapers and Magazines 
555b; Railroads 651a; Religion 654a; 
Roads and Highways 663b; Rubber 
666b; Socialism 689d; Suicide Statis- 
tics 721c; Tea 732c 

Chad: see French Equatorial Africa 

Chambers, Sir Edmund Kerchever: 
see Obituaries 55 

Chambers of Commerce: see Socie- 
ties and Associations, U.S. 

Chamoun, Camille: see Shamun, 
Camille 53 

Channel Islands: see Great Britain 
& Northern Ireland, United 
Kingdom of, 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See 
Commonwealth of Nations 55, 
54, 53 
Newspapers and Magazines 555d 

Chapman, Oscar Littleton 53 

Charge Account: see Consumer 
Credit 53 

Charles Hayden Foundation: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 

Chase George Henry: see Obituaries 


Chase, Harry Woodburn: see Obitu- 
aries 56 

Cheese: see Dairy Products 

Chemistry 
Agricultural Research Service 86b; 
Census Data, U.S. 209a; Dyes 276c; 
Employment 299c; Endocrinology 


300c; Foreign Investments 332b; 
Geology 355b; International Trade 
423d; Metallurgy 494a; Palaeontol- 


ogy 596c; Plastics 616a; Rubber 
667a; Semenov, Nikolai N. 678d; 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 


693c; Strikes 716a; Water conserva- 
tion 15b 

Chemotherapy 
Chemistry 211d; Eye, Diseases of 
the, 313c; Psychiatry 634b; Tuber- 
culosis 753d 

Chemurgy 54, 53 

Cherries: see Fruit 

Chess 

Chiang Kai-shek 56, 55, 54, 53 

Chicago 
Municipal Government 524a; Mu- 
seums 529d; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 554b 

Child Labour 
Migratory Labour 504d 

Children’s Books 
Book Publishing and Book Sales 
170b; Canadian Literature 201c; 
Literary Prizes 470a 

Child Welfare 
Accidents 82c; Birth Control 163d; 
Child Labour 215c; Dentistry 267b; 
Immigration, Emigration and Natu- 
ralization 403c; Law 460a; Migra- 
tory Labour 504d; Organization of 
American States 592a; Red Cross 
652a; Social Security 691a; World 
Health Organization 815) 

Chile 
Agriculture 91d; Antarctica 106d; 
Aviation, Civil 140c; Birth Statistics 
164c; Cartography 205d; Copper 
247d; Dance 261a; Death Statistics 
262c; Debt, National 264b; Dentis- 
try 267c; Disasters 271b; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 308a; 
Foreign Investments 332d; Infant 
Mortality 411b; International Law 
418c; International Monetary Fund 
421b; Iron and Steel 433b; Latin- 
American Literature 456a; Manga- 
nese 480d; Meteorology 495d; Min- 
eral and Metal Production and 
Prices 506; Navies of the World 
540b; Newspapers and Magazines 
555b; Petroleum 606b; Philosophy 
609c; Railroads 651b; Roads and 
Highways 663a; Silver 685c; Social- 
isn 690a; Tariffs 729a; Vegetables 
791c; Wines 809c 


China 
Agriculture 93b; Armies of the 
World 121a; Aviation, Civil 140c; 
Barley 153c; Birth Control 164a; 


Burma 190a; Cambodia 198c; Church 
Membership 225b; Coal 231c; Com- 
munism 242d; Corn 249a; Cotton 
250c; Debt, National 264b; Disas- 
ters 271d; Formosa 337b; Hong 
Kong 384a; Indonesia 409d; Inter- 
national Law 418b; Jordan 447a,; 
Marriage and Divorce 484a; Medi- 
cine 491d; Middle Eastern Affairs 
502d; Mineral and Metal Produc- 
tion and Prices 507; Missions, For- 
eign 510a; Mongolian People’s Re- 
public 514a; Navies of the World 
540c; Newspapers and Magazines 
555b; Olympic Games 586b; Palae- 
ontolegy 596a; Peanuts 602a; Por- 
tuguese Overseas Territories 624d; 
Protestant Episcopal Church 634a; 
Religion 654a; Rice 661b; Roads and 
Highways 663d; Rubber 666c; Salt 
671b; Saudi Arabia 674a; Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization 706d; 
Thailand 740a; Tibet 744a; Tin 744a; 
Tobacco 745¢ 

Chiropractic 57, 56, 55. See Medicine 
54, 53 


Chicromycedin: see Chemotherapy 


Chou En-lai 56, 55, 53 

Chrétien, Henri 572a 

Christian Science 

Christian Unity 
Disciples of Christ 273c; Lutherans 
475d; Missions, Foreign 510a; Pres- 
byterian Church 627c; Protestant 
Episcopal Church 634a; Religion 
655a; Roman Catholic Church 664d; 
Unitarian Church 760d 

Christy, Howard Chandler: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

Chromium and Chromite: see Min- 
eral and Metal Production and 
Prices 
Metallurgy 494a; Mineralogy 508a 

Chronology: see Calendar of Events 
(pages 65-80) 

Churches of Christ 57, 56 
Church Membership 224d 

Churchill, Sir Winston Leonard S. 
56, 55, 54, 53 

Church Membership 
See also various churches 

Cicognani, Gaetano 54 

Cigars and Cigarettes: see Tobacco 

Cleans see Motion Pictures 54, 


C.1.0.: see Labour Unions 
Circuses: see Shows 

Ciriaci, Pietro 54 

City and Town Planning: sec Urban 


Transportation, U.S. 57, 56, 55, 
54. See Building and Construc- 
tion Industry; Municipal Gov- 
ernment; Town and Regional 
Planning 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See 
Housing 55 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Atomic Energy 131d; Aviation, Civil 
140c; Civil Service, U.S. 229a; Ne- 
groes, American 543a 

Civil Defense, U.S. 
Municipal Government 525b; Red 
Cross 652b; Taxation 73la 

Civil Rigats 57. Sce Law; Negroes, 
American 53, 55, 54, 53. See Edu- 
cation 55, 54, 53 
Law 458b 

Civil Service, U.S. 
Budget, National 186b; Employ- 
ment 299b; Law 459a 

Civitan International: see Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 57, 56, 55 

Clark, Bennett Champ: see Obituaries 
5 


5 

Clark, Mark Wayne 54, 53 

Claudel, Paul Louis Charles Marie: see 
Obituaries 56 

Clay Products: see Ceramic Arts 
and Crafts 54. Sze Ceramic Prod- 
ucts 53 

Clement, Frank Goad 57 

Clementis, Vladimir: see Obituaries 


Cleveland 

Climate: see Meteorology 

Clinistix 269d 

Clorpactin WCS-90 213c 

Clothing Industry 
Census, Data, U.S. 209a; Furs 348d; 
Home Economics 381d; Labour 
Unions 453c; Prices 630d; Shoe In- 
dustry 681b; Silk 685b; Strikes 
716a; Textile Industry 739d; Wages 
and Hours 801b; Women’s Fashions 
811b 

Coal 
Chemistry 212b; Disasters 271a; In- 
ternational Trade 422c; Metallurgy 
494a; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 505d; Palaeontology 596d; 
Saar 670a; Strikes 717a; Wages and 
Hours 801la 

Coast and Geodetic Survey, U.S. 
Cartography 205c; National Parks 
and Monuments 539c; Social Securi- 


ty 691b 

Coast Guard, U.S. 
National Parks and Monuments 
539¢ 


Cobalt: sce Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 
Botany 171c; Eoreign Investments 
333a; Mineralogy 508a 

Cobb, Jolin Rhodes: see Obituaries 53 

ae ae see Indochina 55, 54, 
5. 

Cocoa 
Candy 204a; International 
423a; Prices 630c 

Coffee 
Cuba 252d; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 308d; International 
Trade 423a 

Cone Henry Sloane: see Obituaries 


Coffin, Robert Peter Tristram: 
Obituaries 56 


Trade 


See 


Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 506 

Coldwell, Major James 

Colette (Sidonie-Gabrielle Colette): 
see Obituaries 55 

Colleges and Universities: see Uni- 
versities and Colleges 

Collier, Constance (Laura Constance 
Hardie): see Obituaries 56 

Collins, J(oseph) Lawton 53 

Colombia 
Aviation, Civil 140c; Baptist Church 
152c; Coffee 234d; Debt, National 
264b; Dentistry 267c; Disasters 
271a; Exchange Control and Ex- 
change Rates 308d; Foreign Invest- 
ments 333a; Gas, Natural and Man- 
ufactured 350b; Infant Mortality 
411b; International Bank for Re- 
constructionand Development 415b; 
International Trade 422d; Mineral 
and Metal Production and Prices 
506; Navies of the World 540c; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b; 
Petroleum 606b; Railroads 651b; 
Red Cross 652b; Roads and High- 
ways 663a; Wines 809c 

Colorado 

Colorado River Storage Project: sec 
Utah 57, 55, 54 

Columbia, District of: see Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Colvin, Mamie White (Mrs. David 
Leigh Colvin): see Obituaries 56 

Comets: see Astronomy 56 

Cominform: see Communism 54, 53 

Commerce: see Business Réview; 
International Trade; Tariffs 

Commerce, U.S. Department of: 
see Government Departments 
and Bureaus, U.S. 


to < 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
428b; Weeks, Sinclair 804d 
Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment: see Hoover Commission 


Commodity Credit Corporation: sce 
Agriculture 
Dairy Products 256d; Prices 629b; 


Soybeans 707b; Textile Industry 
739a 
Commodity Prices: see Business 


Review; Prices 

Commodity Trading: see Agricul- 
ture 53 

Commons, House of: see Parlia- 
ment, British 55, 54, 53 

Commonwealth Fund: see Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 
Education 282b 

Commonwealth of Nations 
See also various countries 
ommunism 
Civil Rights 228a; Democracy 265c; 
Education 281b; Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 317c; Friends, Religi- 
ous Society of, 346a; International 
Labour Organization 417c; Labour 
Unions 453d; Middle Eastern Affairs 
502d; Newspapers and. Magazines 
554b. See also various countries 

Community Chest-United Fund 
57. See Community Chest 56, 55, 
54, 53 

Community Planning: see Urban 
Transportation, U.S. 57, 56, 55, 
54. See Building and Construc- 
tion Industry; Municipal Gov- 
ernment; Town and Regional 
Planning 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See 
Housing 55, 54 

Community Trusts 

Comoro Islands: see French Union 

Compensation, Veterans’: see Vet- 
erans Administration (U.S.) 

Create, Karl Taylor: see Obituaries 


Confectionery: see Candy 
Conference of American States: see 
Inter-American Conference 55 
Congo, Belgian: see Belgian Coloni- 
al Empire 

Congregational Christian Churches 
Christian Unity 223a; Church Mem- 

* bership 224d; Religion 655a 

Congress, U.S.: see United States 
Congress 57, 56, 55. See Congress, 
United States 54, 53 

Congressional Investigations 55 
Child Welfare 218b; Federal Reserve 
System 320d; Newspapers and 
Magazines 554b; Radio and Tele- 
vision 643b 

Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions: see Labour Unions 

Sos: Edwin Grant: see Obituaries 


Connecticut 

beri agrees see Selective Service, 
U.S. 

Conservation, Soil: see Soil Con- 
servation 57, 56, 55, 54. See Soil 
Erosion and Soil Conservation 53 
Geological Survey, U.S. 354b 

Conservative Party, Great Britain: 
see Political Parties, British 56, 
55, 54, 53 

Construction Industry: see Build- 
ing and Construction Industry 

Consumer Co-operatives: see Co- 
operatives 

Consumer Credit 
Banking 149d; Business Review 
191a; Economics 278c; Federal Re- 
serve System 319d 

Contract Bridge 

Co-operatives 
Farm Credit System 315d; Farmers 
Home Administration 316d; Geologi- 
cal Survey, U.S. 354b; Insurance 
413a; Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration 668c; TVA 736a 

Copper p 
Electrical Industries 295c; Foreign 
Investments 332b; Interior Decora- 
tion 414d; International Trade 422c; 
Metallurgy 494a; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 505c; Min- 
eralogy 508a; Prices 629b; Secondary 
Metals 675c 

Corbett, Harvey Wiley: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Corn 
Agriculture 87c 

Coronation 54 

Corporation Income Tax: sce Taxa- 
tion 

Cortisone, Hydrocortisone and Cor- 
ticotropin 54, 53 4 
Biochemistry 162b; Endocrinology 
300d 

Cosmic Rays: see National Geo- 
graphic ciety 57. See Physics 
56, 55, 54, 53 
International Geophysical Year 417a 

Costantini, Celso 54 

Costa Rica 
Birth Statistics 164c; Cartography 
205c; Death Statistics 262c; Debt, 
National 264b; Foreign Investments 
333a; Infant Mortality 411b; Inter- 


national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 415c; Newspapers 
and Magazines 555b; Organization 
of American States 591c; Petroleum 
606b; Roads and Highways 664a; 
Salvador, El 671d; Tariffs 730b 

Costello, John Aloysius 55 

Cost of Living: see Business Review; 
Prices 
Labour Unions 453b; Wages and 
Hours 800c. See also various coun- 
tries 

Cotton 
Agriculture 87d; Clothing Industry 
231a; International Trade 422c; Soil 
Conservation 701d; Textile Indus- 
try 738d 

Cottonseed Oil: sce Vegetable Oils 
and Animal Fats 

Coty, Rene 55 

Council of Europe: see European 
Unity 57, 56, 55. See Council of 
Europe 55. Sce European Union 
54, 53 

Council of Foreign Ministers: sce 
Germany 53 

Counterfeiting: see Secret Service, 

Countries of the World, Areas and 
Populations of the: sce Areas and 
Populations of the Countries of 
the World 

Cournand, André Frédéric 57 

Courts: see Law 

coe Edward Eugene: see Obituaries 


Coyle, Kathleen: see Obituaries 53 

Cranberries: sce Fruit 

Credit, Consumer: see Consumer 
Credit 

Credit Unions: sce Farm Credit 
System 57, 56. See Cooperatives 
57, 56, 55. See Federal Security 
Agency 53 

Creslan 211b 

Cricket 54, 53 

Crime 
Civil Rights 228c; Drug Administ ra- 
tion, U.S. 275a; Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 317d; Illinois 400a; In- 
ternational Law 419a; Juvenile De- 
linquency 447d; Law 459a; Liquors, 
Alcoholic 468a; Nicaragua 559a; 
Police 619a; Prisons 632d; Riesel, 
Victor 661c; Secret Service, U.S. 
675d; Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission 676b; Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S: 693d 

Cripps, Sir (Richard) Stafford: 
Obituaries 53 

Croce, Benedetto: see Obituaries 53 

Crockett, Davy 56 

Crosby, Dixie Lee: see Obituaries 53 

Crowther, Geoffrey 57 

Crude Oil: see Petroleum 

Crump, Edward Hull: see Obituaries 
55 


Sé€ 


Cuba 
Aviation, Civil 140c; Cartography 
205c; Dance 260c; Debt, National 
264b; Foreign Investments 333a; 
Fruit 346d; International Trade 
422d; Latin-American Literature 
455d; Manganese 480d; Newspapers 
and Magazines 555b; Nickel 559c; 
Organization of American States 
591c; Petroleum 605b; Sugar 721a; 
Tariffs 730a; Tunnels 755c; UN 761d; 
Vegetables 791a 

Culbertsen, Ely (Ilya): 
aries 56 

Cummings, Homer Stillé 572d 

Curacao: sce Netherlands Antilles 

Curling 

Currency: sce Coinage; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 
Banking 150d; Debt, National 264a; 
International Monetary Fund 420d; 
UN 762b. See also under various 
countries 

Curtius, Ernst Robert 573a 

Cycling 
Olympic Games 588c 

C.Y.O.: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

Cyprus 
Archaeology 110c; Armies of the 
World 120a; Asbestos 127c; Copper 
247d; Education 285a; Great Britain 
367d; Greece 371b; Infant Mortality 
411c; Makarios III 479a; Middle 
Eastern Affairs 502a; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 507; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b; 
Religion 654b; UN 761c; Wines 809c 

Cyrenaica: see Libya 53 

Czechoslovakia 
Armies of the World 119d; Aviation, 
Civil 140c; Birth Control 164a; Birth 
Statistics 164c; Cartography 206a; 
Coal 231c; Coke 235c; Death Statis- 
tics 262c; Debt, National 264b; Dis- 
asters 270c; Education 285a; Elec- 
trical Industries 296c; International 
Law 420b; Iron and Steel 433b; 
Libraries 467a; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 507; News- 
papers and Magazines 555d; Olym- 
pic Games 586c; Religion 654d; 
Saudi Arabia 674b; Wines 809c 

D860 (Tolbutamid, Orinase) 269b 


see Obitu- 


Dahl, Harold E. (“Whitey”) 573a 

Dahomey: see French Union; French 
West Africa 

Dairy Industry, Bureau of: see Agri- 
cultural Research Administra- 
tion 54, 53 

Dairy Products 
Agricultural Research Service 86a; 
Agriculture 88a; Bacteriology 147c; 
Federal Trade Commission 321a; 
Frozen Food 346b; International 
Trade 426b; Livestock 471a; Nutri- 
tion, Experimental 568d 

Dakar: sce French West Africa 

D’Alton, John Francis 54 

Damon, Ralph Shepard 573a 

Dams 
Agricultural Research Service 87b; 
Floods and Flood Control 325a; 
Idaho 399b; Indians, American 
408d; Irrigation 434d; Italy 440b; 
Middle Eastern Affairs 503a; Public 
Utilities 639a; Rivers and Harbours 
662b; Smithsonian Institution 687b; 
Soil Conservation 702b; TVA 7360a; 
Water Supply 29d 

Dance 
Motion Pictures 522a 

Darlan 211b 

Dates: see Fruit 

Daughters of the Amevxican Revo- 
lution, National Society of: sec 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 

Davenport, Russell Wheeler: see Obit- 
uaries 55 

Davidson, Jo: see Obituaries 53 

Davila, Carlos Guillermo: see Obit- 
uaries 56 

ar John William: see Obituaries 


Dawes, Henry May: see Obituaries 53 

Dawson, Mitchell 573a 

DDT: see Agricultural 
Service 56, 55, 54, 53 

Dead Sea Scrolls: see Jewish Litera- 
ture 57. See Judaism 57, 56. See 
Archaeology 57, 54, 53 

Deafness: see Hearing 

Deakin, Arthur: see Obituaries 56 

Dean, Man Mountain (Frank S. 
Leavitt): see Obituaries 54 

Deaths (of prominent persons): see 
Obituaries 

Death Statistics 
Accidents 81b; Cancer 203b; Coast 
Guard, U.S. 234a; Disasters 270c; 
Infant’ Mortality 411a; Public 
Health Service, U.S. 637d; Suicide 
Statistics 721c; Venereal Diseases 
791d 

Debt, National 
Budget, National 186b; Economics 
278d; Taxation 731la. See also vari- 
ous countries 

De Castries, Christian: sce Castries, 
Christian de 55. See De Castries, 
Christian 54, 53 

Defense, U.S. Department of: see 
Budget, National; Government 
Departments and Bureaus, U.S. 
Rubber 667a; Social Security 691b; 
Wilson, Charles Erwin 808d 

Defense Mobilization, Office of, 54. 
See Defense Production Admin- 
istration; Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agency, U.S.; Price Stabili- 
zation, Office of; Rent Stabiliza- 
tion, Office of; Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board 53 

Defense Production Administra- 
tion: sce Defense Mobilization, Of- 
fice of, 54. See Defense Production 
Administration 53 

Defense Transport Administration: 
see Railroads 53 

De Gasperi, Alcide: see Obituaries 
55. See Gasperi, Alcide de 53 

De La Mare. Walter John 573b 

Delaware 

Democracy 

Democratic Party: sce Political Par- 
ties, U.S 
See also various states 

Denmark 
Anthropology 108a; Armies of the 
World 120b; Aviation, Civil 140d; 
Barley 153c; Birth Control 164a; 
Birth Statistics 164c; Co-operatives 
247b; Cycling 254a; Dairy Products 
257a; Dance 259a; Death Statistics 
262c; Debt, National 264b; Epi- 
demiology 304d; Exchange Control 
and Exchange Rates 308c; Gas, 
Natural and Manufactured 350b; 
Infant Mortality 411c; Internation- 
al Law 419b; International Trade 
424c; Marriage and Divorce 484b; 
Merchant Marine 493d; Navies of 
the World 540c; Newspapers and 
Magazines 555d; Oats 569d; Olym- 
pic Games 586c; Poliomyelitis 620b; 
Prices 631a; Public Health Engi- 
neering 637c; Railroads 650d; Refu- 
gees 653b; Roads and Highways 
663b; Shipbuilding 680a; Suicide 
Statistics 721c; Town and Regional 
Planning 748a 

Dentistry : 
Medicine 492b; Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 693c 

De Palma, Ralph 573b 


Research 
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Derain, André: see Obituaries 55 

Dermatology 
Allergy 100a; Chemotherapy 213b 

De Rose, Peter: see Obituaries 54 

Detroit 

Deuterium: see Atomic Energy 54 

Devaluation: sce Exchange Control 
and Exchange Rates 54, 53 

De Voto, Bernard (Augustine): see 
Obituaries 56 

Dewey, John: see Obituaries 53 

Dewey, Thomas Edmund 53 

Diabetes 
Biochemistry 162c; Death  Statis- 
tics 262b; Endocrinology 300d; Med- 
icine 490b 

Diamonds 
Gem Stones 350d; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 506; 
Sierra Leone 684d 

Diels, Otto: see Obituaries 55 

Dietetics: see Nutrition, Experi- 
mental 53 
11 beta, 17 beta dihydrox-9 alpha 
Pe ea: androsten-3-1 
162c¢ 

Dimnet, Ernest: see Obituaries 55 

Dionne, Emilie: see Obituaries 55 

Diplomatic Services: see Ambassa- 
dors and Envoys 

Direct Mail Advertising: sce Adver- 
tising 57, 56, 55, 54 

Dirksen, Everett McKinley 53 

Disabled American Veterans: 
Veterans’ Organizations, U.S. 

Disarm enasre: see United Nations 

Disasters 
Agriculture 90d; Belgium 159b; Brit- 
ish Honduras 183a; British West 
Indies 184a; Civil Defense, U.S. 226b; 
Cleveland 230c; Colombia 236c; Fires 
and Fire Losses 323a; Floods and 
Flood Control 324d; Geological Sur- 
vey, U.S. 354a; Greece 371d; Guad- 
eloupe 372d; Horticulture 386b; 
Lebanon 463b; Madagascar 477d; 
Meteorology 497b; Puerto Rico 
640b; Red Cross 65ic; Seismology 
676d; Shipbuilding 680c; Spices 710a 

Disciples of Christ 
Christian Unity 223a; Church Mem- 
bership 224d 

Displaced Persons: see Refugees 57, 
56, 55, 54, 53. See Immigration 
and Emigration 54, 53 

District of Columbia: see Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Divorce: see Marriage and Divorce 

Dixon-Yates Contract: see Atomic 
Energy 56 

Dodecanese: see Greece 54, 53 

Dog Shows: see Shows 

Doidge, Sir Frederick Widdowson: see 
Obituaries 55 

Dominica: see Windward Islands 

Dominican Republic 
Aviation, Civil 140d; Birth Statis- 
tics 164c; Bridges 178b; Cuba 253b; 
Death Statistics 262c; Debt, Na- 
tional 264b; Infant Mortality 411¢; 
International Monetary Fund 421a; 
Navies of the World 540c; News- 
papers and Magazines 555b; Sugar 
721a; Tariffs 729a 

DON 213c 

Donaldson, Jessie M. 53 

Donations and Bequests 
Cancer 203b; Community Trusts 
243c; Education 281d; Red Cross 
651ic; Societies and Associations, 
Urs. 695¢ 

Donnelly, Walter Joseph 53 

Dorsey, Thomas Francis, Jr. 
my) 573¢ 

Doughton, Robert L.: see Obituaries 
55 


see 


(Tom- 


Douglas, Norman: see Obituaries 53 

Douglas, Paul Howard 53 

Dow ET-57 86c 

Downes, (Edwin) Olin: see Obituaries 
56 


Draft: see Selective Service, U.S. 

Drama: see Theatre 

Draper, Ruth 573c 

Dreier, Katherine S.: see Obituaries 
3 


Dress: see Women’s Fashions 
Drew, George Alexander 56, 55, 54, 
53 


Drought: see Soil Conservation 57, 
56, 55. Sce Meteorology 57, 56, 55, 


54, 53 
Barley 153b; Kansas 448c; Peru 
604b; Texas 737d 

Drug Administration, U.S. 
Bacteriology 147c 

Drugs: see Pubtic Health Service, 
U.S. 57, 56, 55, 54. See Agricultural 
Research Service; Allergy; Bio- 
chemistry; Blood, Diseases of the; 
Chemistry; Chemotherapy; Der- 
matciogy; Drug Administration, 
U.S.; Endocrinology; Medicine; 
Narcotics; Stomach and Intes- 
tines, Diseases of the; Veterinary 
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Medicine 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See 
Tropical Diseases 55, 54, 53. See 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
U.S. Department of, 54. See also 
articles on specific diseases, such as 
Cancer; Diabetes; etc. 
Intoxication, Alcoholic 429a; Psy- 
chiatry 634c; Physiology 614b 

Drug Traffic: see Narcotics 

Drunkenness: sce Intoxication, Al- 
coholic 

Dry Point: see Etching 54, 53 

Duffy, Hugh: see Obituaries 55 

Dufy, Raoul: see Obituaries 54 

Duggar, Benjamin Minge 573c 

Duke Endowment: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 

Dulles, John Foster 

Duplessis, Maurice Le Noblet 56 

Dupong, Pierre: see Obituaries 54 

Du Pont, Pierre Samuel: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Durkin, Martin Patrick: see Obit- 
uaries 56. See Durkin, Martin P. 
53 


Dutch Guiana: see Surinam 

Dutch Overseas Territories: see 
NetherlandsAntilles;Netherlands 
New Guinea; Surinam 

Du Vigneaud, Vincent 56 

Dyes 57, 56, 55, 54. See Dyestuffs 53 

Ear, Nose and Throat, Diseases of 

Earnings, Company: see Business 
Review 

Earthquakes: 
mology 

Earth Satellite: see Physics 56 

East Africa, British; see British East 
Africa 

Eastern European Economic Plan- 
ning 56 

East Indies, Dutch: see Indonesia; 
Netherlands New Guinea 

Eaton, Charles Aubrey: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Ebicon 298b 

Eckener, Hugo: see Obituaries 55 

Eclipses of the Sun and Moon: see 
Calendar (page 64) 

Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration: see Foreign Aid Pro- 
grams, U.S. 56, 55, 54. See Mutual 
Security Program 53. 

Economics 
Banking 149c; Business Review 
190d; Consumer Credit 245c; Debt, 
National 262d; Exchange Control 
and Exchange Rates 307d; Federal 
Reserve System 319d; Floods and 
Flood Control 324c; Foreign Invest- 
ments 331b; Housing 389a; Income 
and Product, U.S. 403c; Interna- 
tional Trade 421d; Prices 628c; So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 694a; 
Stocks and Bonds 711c; Water sup- 
ply 8a; Wealth and Income, Distri- 
bution of 803b 

Economic Stabilization Agency: see 
Defense Mobilization, Office of, 
54. See Economic Stabilization 
Agency, U.S. 53 

Ecuador 
Aviation, Civil 140d; Birth Statis- 
tics 164c; Death Statistics 262c; 
Debt, National 264b; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 309a; 
Fruit 347a; International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
415b; International Monetary Fund 
421a; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 506; Newspapers and 
Magazines 555b; Railroads 651b; 
Roads and Highways 663a; Seismol- 
ogy 677b; Tariffs 729a 

Eczema: see Dermatology 57, 56, 
55, 54 

Eden. (Robert) Anthony 57, 56, 


, 

Edge, Walter Evans 573d 

eae Merritt Austin: see Obituaries 

Education 
Accidents 81d; Aviation, Civil 142a; 
Behavioral Sciences 157d; Blind, 
Education of the 164d; Building and 
Construction Industry 187b; Child 
Welfare 217d; Civil Defense, U.S. 
226b; Civil Rights 227d; Donations 
and Bequests 274b; Federal Trade 
Commission 321a; Geography 352a; 
Home Economics 382b; Hospitals 
388b; Indians, American 408c; Inter- 
national Monetary Fund 421d; Islam 
436a; Law 458b; Libraries 464d; Mi- 
gratory Labour 505a; Motion Pic- 
tures 520a; Museums 529a; Negroes, 
American 543b; Nursing 567c; Or- 
ganization of American States 591d; 
Philosophy 609b; Physics 612b; 
Psychiatry 634b; Psychology 635a; 


see Disasters; Seis- 


Public Health Service, U.S. 637d; 
Radio and Television 643a; Red 
Cross 652a; Religious Education 


655b; Seventh-Day Adventists 678d; 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
693a; VeteransAdministration (U.S.) 


794a; World Health Organization 
815b. See also various cities, states, 
provinces and countries 

Education, Religious: see Religious 
Education 

Education, U.S. Office of: see Edu- 
cation 57,56, 55, 54,53. See Health, 
Education and Welfare, U.S. De- 
partment of, 54. Sce Federal Se- 
curity Agency 53 

Egan, Raymond B.: see Obituaries 53 

Eggs 
Frozen Foods 346b 

Egloff, Gustav: see Obituaries 56 

Egypt 
Agriculture 92b; Archaeology 109d; 
Armies of the World 119d; Aviation, 
Civil 140d; Aviation, Military 144a; 
Banking 152b; Birth Control 163d; 
Blind, Education of the 166b; Book 
Collecting 169b; China 220c; Cotton 
250c; Dams 257c; Debt, National 
264b; Disasters 270c; Foreign Aid 
Programs, U.S. 330a; Foreign In- 
vestments 334b; France 340d; 
French West Africa 345c; Fruit 
347c; Great Britain 368b; Ham- 
marskjéld, Dag 375d; Hungary 
395a; India 406b; International Law 
418d; International Monetary Fund 
421a; International Trade 426d; 
Iraq 431ic; Islam 436a; Israel 436c; 
Italy 440b; Jordan 446b; Marriage 
and Divorce 484b; Merchant Marine 
493c; Middle Eastern Affairs 502b; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 507; Missions, Foreign 510b; 
Narcotics 535d; Nasser, Gamal 
Abdel 536a; Navies of the World 
540c; Newspapers and Magazines 
555a; Olympic Games 5S86b;_ Pe- 
troleum 604d; Refugees 653d; Reli- 
gion 654b; Roads and Highways 
663a; Rubber 666a; Salt 671b; Saudi 
Arabia 674a; Somalia 702d; Sudan 
717d; Suez Canal Conflict 718a; 
Syria 727a; Tariffs 729a; Tea 732c; 
UN 761c; U.S.S.R. 760a; Wines 809c 

Einstein, Albert: see Obituaries 56 

Eire: see Ireland, Republic of 

Eisenhower, Dwight D. 
Colorado 237b; Education 280c; Elec- 


tions, U.S. 289b; Philately 607a; 
Political Parties, U.S. 620d; U.S. 
767b 


Eisenhower, Milton Stover 57 

Elections, U.S. 
American Literature 103a; Banking 
149c; Betting and Gambling 161b; 
Eisenhower, Dwight D. 288a; News- 
papersand Magazines 554a; Political 
Parties, U.S. 620c; Radio and Tele- 
vision 645a; Sociology 699d; Steven- 
son, Adlai Ewing 710d. See also vari- 
ous countries, states and cities 

Electrical Industries 
Business Review 195c; Census Data, 
U.S. 209a; Employment 299c; Fed- 
eral Power Commission 319b; For- 
eign Investments 332d; Labour 
Unions 453c; Prices 631a; Public 
Utilities 638d; Radio and Television 
646c; Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration 668b; Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 694c; Strikes 715a; TVA 
735d 

Electric Transportation: sce Urban 
Transportation, U.S. 57, 56, 55, 54. 
See Electric Transportation 53 

Electrification, Rural: see Rural 
Electrification Administration 

Electrogastrograph 298a 

Electronics 
Aviation, Civil 139d; Bardeen, John 
153a; Brattain, Walter Houser 174c; 
Fisheries 324a; Machinery and Ma- 
chine Tools 477b; Marine Biology 
482a; Munitions 526a; National Geo- 
graphic Society 536d; Photography 
609d; Printing 632a; Radio and Tele- 
vision 647d; Shockley, William Brad- 
ford 681a; Telephone 734b; X-Ray 
and Radiology 817a 

Elementary Education: see Educa- 
tion 

Elements: see Physics 57, 56, 55 

Elena (q. of It.): see Obituaries 53 

Elizabeth (Elizabeth Charlotte Jose- 
phine Victoria Alexandra) 573d 

Elizabeth I1 
Horticulture 386b; Nigeria 560a 

Elks, Benevolent and Protective 
Order of: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

Ellice Islands: see Pacific Islands, 
British 

El Salvador: see Salvador, El 

Embassies, United States: see Am- 
bassadors and Envoys 

Emigration: see Immigration, Emi- 
gration and Naturalization 

Employment 
Blind, Education of the 166c; Busi- 
ness Review 193a; Census Data, U.S. 
208b; Child Labour 215c; Economics 
278c; Exchange Control and Ex- 
change Rates 307d; Hospitals 387c; 
Indians, American 409a; Interna- 
tional Labour Organization 417c; 
Labour Unions 453c; Law 458d; Mu- 
nicipal Government 525a; National 


Labor Relations Board 538b; Ne- 
groes, American 543c. See also sepa- 
rate industries and various cities, 
states, provinces and countries 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films 520a 

Enders, John Franklin 55 

Endocrinology 
Biochemistry 162b; Cancer 203d; 
Diabetes 269b; Ear, Nose and 
Throat, Diseases of 277b; Medicine 
490b; Physiology 614a; Stomach and 
Intestines, Diseases of the 713c; 
X-Ray and Radiology 817b 

Enesco, Georges: see Obituaries 56 

England: see Great Britain & North- 
ern Ireland, United Kingdom of 

English Literature 

Entomology: see Bacteriology 57, 56. 
See Aviation, Civil 57, 56, 55. See 
Agricultural Research Service 57, 
56, 55, 54, 53. See Horticulture 54, 
53 
Exploration and Discovery 311d 

Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
Bureau of: see Agricultural Re- 
search Administration 54, 53 

Epidemiology 57, 56, 55, 54. See Epi- 
demics and Public Health Serv- 
ices 53 
Bacteriology 147b; Dermatology 
268c; Poliomyelitis 619d; Public 
Health Engineering 636d; Public 
Health Service, U.S. 637d; Respira- 
tory Diseases 656b; Tropical Dis- 
eases 751c; Venereal Diseases 791c 

Episcopal Church: see Protestant 
Episcopal Church 

Eritrea: see Ethiopia 57, 56, 55, 54. 
See Eritrea 53 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b 

Erma 298c 

ES 814a 

Estimé, Dumarsais: see Obituaries 54 

Estonia 

Etching 54, 53 

Ethiopia 
Aviation, Civil 140d; Coffee 234d; 
Democracy 266a; Geography 352a; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 507; Religion 654b; U.S. 772b 

Ethnology: see Anthropology 

17 alpha ethyl-19 nortestosterone 162c 

Euratom: see Atomic Energy; Eu- 
ropean Unity 57 
Belgium 159b; Labour Unions 454d 

Euromarket 730a 

European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity: sce European Unity 57, 
56, 55. See European Coal and 
Steel Community 54. See Europe- 
an Union; France 53 
Tariffs 729d 

European Defense Community: see 
Armies of the World; European 
Unity 57, 56, 55. See North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization 57, 56, 55, 
54. See Councii of Europe 55. See 
European Union 54, 53 

European Economic Cooperation, 
Organization for: see Foreign Aid 
Prograrns, U.S. 54. See Mutual 
Security Program 53 

European Payments Union: sec Ex- 
change Control and Exchange 
Rates 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See Or- 
ganization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation 55. See Inter- 
national Trade 54, 53 

European Recovery Program: see 
Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 56, 
55, 54. See Mutual Security Pro- 
gram 53 

European Unity 57, 56, 55. 
European Union 54, 53 
NATO 561d 

Evans, Luther Harris 54 

Evans, Silliman: see Obituaries 56 

Events of the Year: see Calendar of 
Events (pages 65-80) 

Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 
Gold 363c; International Trade 421d. 
See also various countries 

Exhibitions: see Fairs and Exhibi- 
tions; Shows 

Experiment Stations, Office of: see 
Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration 54, 53 

Exploration and Discovery 
Byrd, Richard Evelyn 196b; Geogra- 
phy 352b; Geological Survey, U.S. 
353¢ 

Explosions: see Disasters 

Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton 
Brazil 175b; Copper 248b; Ethiopia 
305d; Liberia 464c; Railroads 651b; 
Venezuela 792c 

Exports: see Agriculture; 
tional Trade 
Drug Administration, U.S. 275d. See 
also various industries, products and 
countries 

Eye, Diseases of the 
Rheumatic Diseases 658c 

Fabre, Emile: see Obituaries 56 

Facsimile: see Telegraphy 

Fadeyev, Aleksandr Aleksandrovich 
574a 

Faeroe Islands 

Fairey, Sir Charles Richard 574a 


See 


Interna- 


Fairs and Exhibitions 
Aviation, Military 144a; Dominican 
Republic 273d 

Fair Trade Laws: see Law 53 

Falk Foundation, Maurice and 
Laura: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

Falkland Islands 

Famines: see Agriculture 

Farm Co-operatives: see Farm 
Credit System 57, 56. See Co- 
operatives 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See 
Farm Credit Administration 55, 
54, 53 

Farm Credit System 57, 56. See 
Farm Credit Administration 55, 
54, 53 
Farmers Home Administration 316d 

Farmers Home Administration 

Farm Income: see Agriculture 
Farmers Home Administration 316d 

Farm Machinery: see Agriculture 
Foreign Investments 333c; Potatoes 
627a 

Farm Population: see Census Data, 


Farnum, William: see Obituaries 54 

Farouk Fuad, Prince 53 

Fascism 54, 53 

Fashion and Dress: see Shoe Indus- 
try; Women’s Fashions 

Fatemi, Hossein: see Obituaries 55 

Fath, Jacques: see Obituaries 55 

Fats and Oils: see Vegetable Oils 
and Animal Fats 

Faulhaber, Michael Cardinal von: see 
Obituaries 53 

Faure, Edgar 56 

FBI: see Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation 

Fechteler, William Morrow 53 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion: see Civil Defense, U.S. 57 

Federal Communications Commis- 
sion 
Radio and Television 643b 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration 

Federal Housing Administration: 
see Housing 
Banking 150c 

Federal income Tax: see Taxation 

Federal Land Banks: see Farm 
Credit System 57, 56. See Farm 
Credit Administration 55, 54, 53 

Federal Power Commission 
Idaho 399b; Public Utilities 639a 

Federal Reserve System 
Banking 149c; Business Review 191b; 
Consumer Credit 245d; Housing 
389a : 

Federal Security Agency: see Health, 
Education and Welfare, U.S. De- 
partment of, 54. Sce Federal Se- 
curity Agency 53 

Federal Trade Commission 
Advertising 83c 

Federated Malay States: sce Malaya, 
Federation of; Singapore 

Feininger, Lyonel (Charles Adrian) 
574a 

Feisal 11 54 

Felisol 276d 

Feller, Abraham Howard: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

Feltin, Maurice 54 

Fencing 
Olympic Games 588c 

Ferguson, Homer 53 

Fermi, Enrico: see Obituaries 55 

Ferrier, Kathleen: see Obituaries 54 

Fertilizers: see Co-operatives 57, 56, 
55. See Tennessee Valley Authori- 
ty 57, 56, 55, 54. See Agriculture 
57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See Chemistry 
56, 55, 54. Sce Fertilizers 53 
Co-operatives 247b; Foreign Invest- 
ments 332b 

FHA (Federal Housing Administra- 
tion): see Housing 

Fiction: see Jewish Literature 57, 
56, 55, 54. Sce American Litera- 
ture; Book Publishing and Book 
Sales; Canadian Literature; Eng- 
lish Literature; French Litera- 
ture; German Literature; Italian 
Literature; Latin-American Lit- 
erature; Literary Prizes; Russian 
Literature; Spanish Literature 57, 
56, 55, 54, 53 

Field, Marshall, III 574a 

Figs: see Fruit 

Figueres, José 54 

Fiji 57, 56. See Pacific Islands, Brit- 
ish 55, 54, 53 
Newspapers and Magazines 555d 

Filberts: see Nuts 

Financial Review: see Business Re- 
view 

Fine Arts: see Architecture; Art 
Exhibitions; Dance; Music; Thea- 
tre 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See Painting; 
Sculpture 54, 53 

Finland 
Agriculture 92a; Armies of the 
World 122d; Aviation, Civil 140d; 
Banking 152b; Birth Statistics 164c; 
Cartography 206a; Death Statistics 
262c; Debt, National 264b; Disasters 
271b; Education 284d; Electrical In- 


dustries 296c; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 310a; Infant Mor- 
tality 411¢; International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
415b; International Law 418b; Inter- 
national Monetary Fund 421a; Lum- 
ber 475c; Mineral and Metal Produc- 
tion and Prices 506; Newspapers 
and Magazines 556a; Nickel 559¢; 
Oats 569d; Olympic Games 586c; 
Railroads 650d; Roads and High- 
ways 663b; Shipbuilding 680a; So- 
cialism 688d; Social Security 690c; 
Suicide Statistics 721c; U.S.S.R. 
760b 

Finletter, Thomas Knight 53 

Fires and Fire Losses 
Disasters 271a; Forests 335d; Insur- 
ance 412¢ 

Fish and Wildlife Service; see Fish- 
eries 54, 53 
Marine Biology 482a; Radio and 
Television 646d; Wildlife Conserva- 
tion 808a 

Fisher, Hammond Edward (“Ham”): 
see Obituaries 56 

Fisher, Harry Conway (“Bud”): see 
Obituaries 55 

Fisheries 
Bacteriology 147c; Bahama Islands 
148b; Budget, National 186a; Can- 
ning Industry 204b; Chemistry 212a; 
Income and Product, U.S. 404d; 
Marine Biology 482a; Oceanography 
583a 

Fishing: see Angling 
Marine Biology 481d 

Flanders, Ralph Edward 53 

Flax: see Linen and Flax 

Hone, Sir Alexander: see Obituaries 


Fleming, Archibald Lang: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Floods and Flood Control 
Australia 133d; British East Africa 
181d; Budget, National 185d; Cali- 
fornia 196d; Disasters 271c; Geologi- 
cal Survey, U.S. 354a; Insurance 
412c; Meteorology 498c; Municipal 
Government 525b; Radio and Tele- 
vision 648b; Red Cross 65ic; Seis- 
mology 677a; Soil Conservation 
701d; Taxation 731a; TVA 736a 

Florida 

Flour: sce Baking Industry 57, 56, 
55. See Wheat 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See 
Flour 53 

Flowers: see Horticulture 

Eee Edward Joseph: see Obituaries 


Fogo, James Gordon: see Obituaries 53 

Folsom, Marion Bayard 57, 56 

Food and Agriculture Organization: 
see Agriculture 56, 55, 54, 53 
Narcotics 535b 

Food and Drug Administration: sce 
Drug Administration, U.S. 57, 56, 
55, 54, 53. See Health, Education 
and Welfare, U.S. Department of, 
54 


Food Supply of the World: see 
Agriculture 
Birth Control 164a; Frozen Foods 
346b; International Trade 422c; 
Meat 489b; Netherlands Antilles 
546a 

Football 


Words and Meanings, New 813d 
Ford, Francis X.: see Obituaries 53 
Ford Foundation: see Societies and 

Associations, U.S. 57, 56, 55, 54, 

53. See Education; Libraries 55, 

54, 53 

Behavioral Sciences 157d; Book Col- 

lecting 169d; Denmark 266d; Dona- 

tions and Bequests 274c; Education 
281d; Heald, Henry Townley 377d; 

International Bank for Reconstruc- 

tion and Development 415d; Libra- 

ries 465a; Motion Pictures 520a; 

Radio and Television 647a; Town 

and Regional Planning 747b 

_ Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 57, 56, 

55, 54. Sec Mutual Security Pro- 

gram 53 

Aviation, Military 143b; Export- 

Import Bank of Washington 312d; 

India 406b; Middle Eastern Affairs 

503a; NATO 561d; Paraguay 600b; 

PeU.s: 770d 
Foreign Economic Policy, Com- 
mission on: see Tariffs 56, 55. See 

International Trade 55 
Foreign Exchange: see Exchange 

Control and Exchange Rates 
Foreign Investments 

Costa Rica 249c; Exchange Control 

and Exchange Rates 308a; Insurance 

412a; Liberia 464c; Middle Eastern 

Affairs 503b; Petroleum 60Sa_ 
Foreign Loans, U.S.: see United 

States 
Foreign Ministers’ Conferences: see 

Berlin Conference; European Uni- 

ty; Geneva Conference; London 

Conference and Paris Agree- 

ments 55. See European Union 54, 

53. See North Atlantic Treaty 
»r Organization 53 

oreign Milissions: 
. Foreign (Religious) 


see Missions, 


Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion: see Foreign Aid Programs, 
U.S. 55, 55, 54, 53 

Foreign Trade: see 
Trade 

Forests 
Horticulture 386b; TVA 736a; Water 
conservation 13b 

Formosa 
Birth Statistics 164c; China 219d; 
Death Statistics 262c; Foreign Aid 
Programs, U.S. 330a; Infant Mor- 
tality 411c; International Law 418c; 
International Trade 427c; Mineral 
and Metal Production and Prices 
507; Missions, Foreign 510b; Muse- 
ums 530d; Rice 661b; Sugar 721a; 
U.S. 772a 

Forssmann, Werner T. 57 

Foundations: see Community 
Trusts; Societies and Associa~- 
tions, U.S. 

Donations and Bequests 274¢ 

Four-H Clubs 

Fowler, Henry H. 53 

Fox, William: see Obituaries 53 

France 
Agriculture 92b; Algeria 99b; Alumi- 
num 100c; Antarctica 106d; Armies 
of the World 120a; Art Exhibitions 
126b; Art Sales 127b; Atomic Energy 
130c; Automobile Racing 139a; Avia- 
tion, Civil 140d; Aviation, Military 
144a; Barley 153c; Belgium 159b; 
Birth Statistics 164c; Book Collect. 
ing 169b; Cambodia 198c; Chemistry 
210c; Coal 231¢c; Coke 235c; Contract 
Bridge 246b; Co-operatives 247b; 
Cycling 254a; Dairy Products 257a; 
Dams 257b; Dance 260a; Death Sta- 
tistics 262c; Debt, National 264b; 
Democracy 265c; Disasters 271¢; 
Education 285a; Eggs 286a; Egypt 
286d; Electrical Industries 296b; 
Employment 300b; Exchange Con- 
trol and Exchange Rates 307d; For- 
eign Aid Programs, U.S. 329d; For- 
eign Investments 333c; French 
Guiana 342c; French Literature 
342d; French Union 343d; Fruit 
346c; Gas, Natural and Manufac- 
tured 350b; Gliding 363a; Great 
Britain 368d; Horticulture 386b; 
Housing 391c; Immigration, Emi- 
gration and Naturalization 401la; 
Infant Mortality 411c; International 
Law 420b; International Monetary 
Fund 421a; International Trade 
422d; Iraq 431d; Iron and Steel 
433b; Jet Propulsion 443d; Latin- 
American Literature 456a; Lead 
462d; Libraries 467a; Linen and Flax 
467d; Lumber 475c; Marriage and 
Divorce 484b; Meat 489c; Merchant 
Marine 493c; Middle Eastern Affairs 
503a; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 506; Morocco 516a; Mo- 
tion Pictures 517d; Museums 530c; 
NATO 562b; Navies of the World 
540b; Newspapers and Magazines 
556a; Oats 569d; Olympic Games 
586c; Petroleum 606a; Poliomyelitis 
620b; Prices 631a; Railroads 650c; 
Red Cross 652b; Refugees 653b; 
Roads and Highways 663b; Rowing 
665d; Rubber 666b; Rye 669c; Saar 
670a; Salt 671b; Shipbuilding 680a; 
Silk 685b; Socialism 689a; Social 
Security 690c; Spanish Colonial Em- 
pire 708d; Suez Canal Conflict 718a; 
Sugar 721b; Suicide Statistics 721c; 
Tariffs 728d; Theatre 742d; Tobacco 
745c; Tunisia 754a; UN 763d; U.S. 
771d; Vegetables 791c; Wines 809b; 


International 


World Assembly for Moral Re- 
Armament 814c; Zinc 821b 
Franco, Francisco 55, 54, 53 
Franklin Institute: see Societies 


and Associations, U.S. 
Fraser, James Earle: see Obituaries 
54 


Freeman, Douglas Southall: see Obit- 
uaries 54 

Freemasonry: see Societies and As- 
sociations, U.S. 

Freer Gallery of Art: sce Smithsoni- 
an Institution 

French Colonial Empire: sce French 
Union 

French Equatorial Africa 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 506; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 555b; Roads and Highways 
662d; Soil Conservation 702a 

French Guiana 
Cartography 205d; Newspapers and 
Magazines 555b 


French Guinea: see French West 
Africa 

French India: see India 56. See 
French India 55, 54, 53 Fi 

French Indochina: sce Indochina 
55, 54, 53 


French Literature 
Canadian Literature 201d — 
French Overseas Territories: 
French Union ; 
French Pacific Islands: see Pacific 
Islands, French 
French Union 
Aviation, Military 144d 


See 


French West Africa 
Cocoa 234c; Coffee 234d; Diamonds 
270a; Newspapers and Magazines 
555b; Peanuts 602a 

Frequency Modulation: sec Radio 53 

Friends, Religious Society of 
Church Membership 224d 

‘riganza, Trixie (Delia O'Callahan): 
see Obituaries 56 

Frozen Foods 
Baking Industry 148d; Chemistry 
211d; Fisheries 323d; Plastics 616b 

Fruit 
Agricultural Research Service 86c; 
Agriculture 87d; Bacteriology 147d; 
Botany 171c; Canning Industry 
204b; Frozen Foods 346c; Horti- 
culture 386d 

Furniture Industry 
Art Sales 127a; Census Data, U.S. 
209a; Employment 299c; Interior 


Decoration 414b; Prices 631a; 
Strikes 716a 

Furs 
Federal Trade Commission 321a; 


Women's Fashions 811d 
BEL amalet, Wilhelm: see Obituaries 


Future Farmers of America: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 

Gaitskell, Hugh Todd Naylor 57 

Galapagos Islands: sce Ecuador 

Galard-Terraube, Genevieve de 55 

Gallagher, Richard S. (“Skeets”): see 
Obituaries 56 

Gambia 57. See British West Africa 
56, 55, 54, 53 

Gambling: see Betting and Gam- 
bling 

Garbett, Cyril Forster: see Obituaries 


Garfield, John: see Obituaries 53 

Garrett, Garet (Edward Peter Gar- 
rett): see Obituaries 55 

Gas, Natural and Manufactured 
Chemistry 212c; Federal Power 
Commission 319a; Foreign Invest- 
meuts 332a; Geological Survey, U.S. 
353c; Idaho 399b; Petroleum 605b; 
Public Utilities 638c¢ 

Gasoline: see Petroleum 
Taxation 731b 

Gasperi, Alcide de 53 

Gas Turbine Engines: sce Jet Pro- 
pulsion 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See Auto- 
mobile Industry 55, 54, 53 

G.A.T.T.: see Tariffs 

Gauvreau, Emile Henry 574b 

Gem Stones 
Diamonds 270a; Mineralogy 508b 

Genetics 
Atomic Energy 129d; Endocrinology 
301c; Physics 612b 

Sgneva Big Four Conferences (1955) 

6 


Atomic Energy 129b 

Geneva Conference 55 
China 220c 

Geneva Conference on Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy: sec Atom- 
ic Energy 56 

Geography 
Antarctica 106c; Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, U.S. 233a; National 
Geographic Society 536°; Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 694. 

Geological Survey, U.S. 57, 56, 55, 54 
Cartography 205b; Geography 352a 

Geology 
Exploration and Discovery 31a; 
Geological Survey, U.S. 353a; Inter- 
national Geophysical Year 417b; 
Museums 528d; Smithsonian Insti- 
tution 687a 

Geophysical Year: see International 
Geophysical Year (1957-58) 57, 56 

George VI: see Obituaries 53 

George, Gladys (Gladys Clare): see 
Obituaries 55 

George, Walter Franklin 57, 53 

Georgia 

Georgia Warm Springs Foundation: 
seeé Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 53 

German Literature 

Germany F 
Adenauer, Konrad 83b; Agriculture 
92b; Aluminum 100c; Archaeology 
109c; Architecture 115a; Armies of 
the World 120b; Art Exhibitions 
126a; Atomic Energy 130c; Austria 
135a; Aviation, Civil 141a; Aviation, 
Military 144a; Banking 152a; Barley 
153c; Belgium 159a; Birth Statistics 
164c; Brazil 175b; Brewing and Beer 
176c; Bridges 178b; Canals and In- 
land Waterways 203a; Chemistry 
210c; Coal 231c; Coke 235c; Dairy 
Products 257a; Dance 260c; Death 
Statistics 262c; Debt, National 
264b; Dentistry 267c; Disasters 271a; 
Dyes 276d; Eggs 286a; Electrical In- 
dustries 296c; Employment 300b; 
European Unity 307b; Exchange Con- 
trol and Exchange Rates 308a; Fairs 
and Exhibitions 315c; Foreign Aid 
Programs, U.S. 330a; Foreign In- 
vestinents 333c; Forests 337a; Furs 
349c; Gas, Natural and Manufac- 
tured 350b; Greece 371b; Horticul- 
ture 386b; Immigration, Emigration 


INDEX 829 
ee 


and Natu ralization401a; Infant Mor- 
tality 411c; International Law 419d; 
International Monetary Fund 421c; 
International Trade 422d; Iron and 
Steel 433b; Jehovah's Witnesses 
443a; Latin-American Literature 
456a; Lead 462d; Libraries 467a; 
Lumber 475c; Marriage and Divorce 
484b; Meat 489c; Medicine 490b; 
Merchant Marine 493d; Mexico 499d; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 506; Motion Pictures 517d; 
Navies of the World 541b; Newspa- 
pers and Magazines 556a; Oats 569d; 
Olympic Games 586c; Photography 
609d; Poliomyelitis 620b; Political 
Science 623a; Prices 631a; Railroads 
650a; Red Cross 652b; Refugees 
653b; Religion 654a; Religious Edu- 
cation 655c; Roads and Highways 
663b; Rubber 666b; Rye 669c; Saar 
670a; Salt 671b; Shipbuilding 680a; 
Soccer 688b; Socialism 689b; Social 
Security 692c; Sugar 721a; Suicide 
Statistics 721c; Tariffs 728d; Theatre 
743a; Uruguay 788b; Wines 809c; 
World Assembly for Moral Re-Arm- 
ament 814c; Zinc 821b 

Gerontology 57 
Housing 389d; Motion Pictures 520c 

Ghana: sce Gold Coast 57 

Ghavam (Qavam) es-Saltaneh, Ahmed: 
see Obituaries 56 

Gheorg VI (Gheorg Khachaturovich 
Cheorekchian): see Obituaries 55 

Ghulam Mohammed 574c 

Gaping Lawrence M.: see Obituaries 


Gibberellins: Biochemistry 163a; Bot- 
any 171b 

G.1. Bill: see Veterans Administra- 
tion (U.S.) 
Education 280b 

Gibraltar 
Newspapers and Magazines 555d 

Gieseking, Walter Wilhelm 574c 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony: 
see Pacific Islands, British 

Girl Scouts: see Societies and As- 
sociations, U.S. 

Glands: see Endocrinology 

Glaoui, Haj Thami ben Mohammed el- 
Mezuari el 574d 

Glass 
Architecture 114d; Art Exhibitions 
126d; Labour Unions 453d; Textile 
Industry 738d 

Gliding 

Glucagon 162d 

Goddard, Calvin Hooker: see Obitu- 
aries 56 
old 
Coinage 235b; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 308a; Foreign In- 
vestments 332d; International Trade 
424a; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 506; Mineralogy 508a 

Gold Coast 57. See British West Af- 
rica 56, 55, 54, 53 
Bridges 178c; Diamonds 270a; Dis- 
asters 271a; Gold 364c; Manganese 
480d; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 506; Newspapers and 
Magazines 555b 

Golden, John: see Obituaries 56 

Golf 
Glass 362d 

Gonorrhoea: see Venereal Diseases 
54, 53 

Gottwald, Klement: see Obituaries 54 

Gould, Ralph E.: see Obituaries 55 

Government Departments and Bu- 
reaus, U.S. 
Benson, Ezra Taft 159d; Brownell, 
Herbert, Jr. 184b; Brucker, Wilber 
Marion 184b; Building and Construc- 
tion Industry 188a; Civil Service, 
U.S. 229a; Electronics 296d; Irriga- 
tion 434d; Migratory Labour 504c; 
Motion Pictures 520c; Municipal 
Government 524b; National Labor 
Relations Board 538a; National Parks 
and Monuments 538d; Patents and 
Trade-marks 601b; Prisons 633c; 
Quarles, Donald A (ubrey) 641b; Rad- 
ford, Arthur William 642a 

Govorov, Leonid Aleksandrovich: see 
Obituaries 56 

Gow, James: see Obituaries 53 

Gracias, Valerian 54 

Graham, William Franklin (‘Billy’) 
56 

Grain: see Barley; Corn; Oats; Rice; 
Rye; Wheat 

Grange, National: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 

Grapefruit: see Fruit 

Grapes: see Fruit 

Graphic Arts: see Printing 

Gray, Carl Raymond, Jr.: see Obitu- 
aries 56 

Graziani, Rodolfo: see Obituaries 56 

Great Books of the Western World 
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3 
Great Britain & Northern Ireland, 
United Kingdom of 


830 INDEX 


a 


Agriculture 92a; Air Races and Rec- 
ords 94d; Aluminum 100c; Angling 
106b; Antarctica 106d; Anthropology 
108c; Archaeology 110b; Armies of 
the World 120a; Art Sales 127a; 
Atomic Energy 129a; Automobile 
Racing 139a; Aviation, Civil 140c; 
Aviation, Military 144a; Badminton 
148a; Banking 151c; Barley 153c; 
Betting and Gambling 161d; Birth 
Statistics 164b; Blind, Education of 
the 166b; Book Collecting 169b; Bot- 
any 172b; Boxing 174b; Bridges 178b; 
British East Africa 180d; Budget, 
National 186b; Business Review 
195b; Canals and Inland Waterways 
202d; Candy 204a; Cartography 205d; 
Chemistry 210c; Child Labour 216a; 
China 221b; Christian Unity 223c; 
Coal 231c; Coke 235c; Co-operatives 
246d; Copper 248b; Crime 252a; Cy- 
prus 254b; Czechoslovakia 256a; 
Dairy Products 257a; Dams 257c; 
Dance 259c; Death Statistics 262c; 
Debt, National 264b; Dentistry 267c; 
Disasters 273a; Dyes 276d; Econom- 
ics 278c; Eden, Sir (Robert) Anthony 
280a; Education 285a; Eggs 286a; 
Egypt 286c; Eisenhower, Dwight D. 
288d; Electrical Industries 296b; 
Employment 299c; English Litera- 
ture 301d; Epidemiology 304d; Ethi- 
opia 305c; European Unity 306d; Ex- 
change Control and Exchange Rates 
308c; Fairs and Exhibitions 314d; 
Fisheries 323d; Foreign Aid Pro- 
grams, U.S. 329d; Foreign Invest- 
ments 334a; Forests 336d; Friends, 
Religious Society of 345d; Gas, Nat- 
ural and Manufactured 350b; Geog- 
raphy 352d; Gliding 363a; Golf 365b; 
Greece 371b; Horse Racing 386a; 
Horticulture 386b; Hospitals 388a; 
Housing 391a; Iceland 397c; Immi- 
gration, Emigration and Naturali- 
zation 401a; Infant Mortality 411b; 
Insurance 413c; International Law 
418c; International Monetary Fund 
421c; International Trade 422a; Iran 
430d; Iraq 431d; Ireland, Republic of 
432d; Iron and Steel 433b; Jet Pro- 
pulsion 443b; Jordan 446b; Labour 
Unions 455a; Law 461a; Lawn Bowl- 
ing 462c; Libraries 466c; Libya 467b; 
Linen and Flax 467d; Liquors, Alco- 
holic 468d; Lumber 475c; Makarios 
III 479b; Malaya, Federation of 
479c; Malta 480c; Marriage and Di- 
vorce 484a; Meat 489c; Medical Re- 
habilitation of the Disabled 489d; 
Merchant Marine 493b; Middle East- 
ern Affairs 502a; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 506; Mormons 
515d; Motion Pictures 517d; Mu- 
seums 530b; Music 532a; National 
Parks and Monuments 539c; NATO 
562b; Navies of the World 540b; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555a; 
Oats 569d; Olympic Games 586c; 
Paper and Pulp Industry 599b; Per- 
sian Gulf States 603d; Physics 612b; 
Poliomyelitis 620b; Political Science 
622d; Prices 630c; Public Health En- 
gineering 636d; Radio and Television 
646d; Railroads 650a; Refugees 653b; 
Religion 654b; Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, Federation of 660b; Roads and 
Highways 663b; Rowing 665c; Rub- 
ber 666b; Salt 671b; Shipbuilding 
680a; Silk 685b; Singapore 685d; Soc- 
cer 688b; Socialism 688d; Social Se- 
curity 690c; Spain 707d; Strikes 716c; 
Suez Canal Conflict 718a; Sugar 
721a; Table Tennis 728a; Tea 732c; 
Telephone 733c; Theatre 742b; Tin 
744a; Tobacco 745d; Town and Re- 
gional Planning 747d; Trust Terri- 
tories 752d; Tunnels 755b; UN 764a; 
Uranium 786c; U.S. 768b; U.S.S.R. 
760b; Veterinary Medicine 796b; 
Wheat 807b; World Assembly for 
Moral Re-Armament 814c; Yachting 
818c; Yemen 819b; Zinc 821b. See 
also British Empire 

Great Lakes'Traffic: see Canals and 
Inland Waterways 

Greece 
Albania 98b; Archaeology 109b; 
Armies of the World 120b; Aviation, 
Civil 140d; Banking 152b; Cyprus 
254b; Debt, National 264b; Disasters 
271d; Exchange Control and Ex- 
change Rates 310b; Foreign Aid Pro- 
grams, U.S. 330a; Fruit 347b; Inter- 
national Trade 424c; Merchant Ma- 
rine 493d; Middle Eastern Affairs 
502a; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 506; Navies of the World 
540c; Newspapers and Magazines 
555d; Red Cross 652b; Religion 
654b; Roads and Highways 663c; 
Rumania 668a; Seismology 677a; 
Ta riffs 730a; Tobacco 745c; UN 761d; 
U.S. 771d; Vegetable Oils and Ani- 
mal Fats 790d; Wines 809c 

Green, William: see Obituaries 53 


Greenland 
Fisheries 324b; Geography 352b; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555d 

Greenstreet, Sydney Hughes: see Obit- 
uaries 55 

Grenada: see Windward Islands 

Grente, Georges Francois XMavier 
Maria 54 

Griffin, Bernard William 574d 

Griffith, Clark C.: see Obituaries 56 

Griswold, Dwight Palmer: see Obit- 
uaries 55 

Groll, Albert Lorey: see Obituaries 53 

Gromyko, Andrei A. 53 

Gronchi, Giovanni 57, 56 

Gross, Milt: see Obituaries 54 

Ground ObserverCorps:secAviation, 
Military; Civil Defense, U.S. 55, 
54, 53 

Group Insurance: see Insurance 

Gruenther, Alfred Maximilian 55, 
54 

Guadeloupe 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b 

Guam 

Guaranteed Annual Wage: see La- 
bour Unions 57, 56. See Automo- 
bile Industry 56 

Guatemala 
Aviation, Civil 140d; Birth Statistics 
164c; British Honduras 183a; Coffee 
234d; Dance 261a; Death Statistics 
262c: Debt, National 264b; Disasters 
270d; Exploration and Discovery 
311d; Foreign Investments 333a; In- 
fant Mortality 411c; International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment 415b; Newspapers and Mag- 
azines 555b; Petroleum 606b; Roads 
and Highways 664a; Salvador, El 
67id; Tropical Diseases 751d 

Guderian, Heinz: see Obituaries 55 

Guevara, Juan Gualberto: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

GuggenheimMemorial Foundation, 
John Simon: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 
Architecture 114d 

Guiana, British: see British Guiana 

Guiana, Dutch: see Surinam 

Guiana, French: see French Guiana 

Guided Missiles: see Aviation, Mili- 
tary 57, 56, 55, 54. See Munitions 
57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See Jet Propul- 
sion 55, 54, 53 
Meteorology 495d; NATO 562c; 
Navies of the World 540d; Telephone 
734b; Words and Meanings, New 
813d 

Guinea: see French Union; Portu- 
guese Overseas Territories; Span- 
ish Colonial Empire 

Guinea, French: see French West 
Africa 

Gulbenkian, Calouste Sarkis: see Obit- 
uaries 56 

Gymnastics 
Olympic Games 586d 

Gynaecology and Obstetrics: see 
Psychosomatic Medicine 55. See 
Gynaecology and Obstetrics 54 
Cancer 203c; Child Welfare 217d; Di- 
abetes 269c; Endocrinology 301c; 
Public Health Service, U.S. 638a 

Hague, Frank 575a 

Hahne, Ernest H.: see Obituaries 53 


Haiti 
American Literature 103b; Aviation, 
Civil 140d; Debt, National 264b; 


Foreign Investments 333b; Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development 415b; Newspapers and 
Magazines 555b; Tariffs 730a 
Halford, Frank Bernard: see Obitu- 
aries 56 
Hall, Leonard Wood 57 
Halley, Rudolph 575a 
Hammarskjéld, Dag 57, 56, 55, 54 
Hammarskjold, Knut Hjalmar Leon- 
ard: see Obituaries 54 
Hammer Throw: see Trackand Field 
Sports 
Hampden, Walter (Walter Hampden 
Dougherty): see Obituaries 56 
Hamsun, Knut: see Obituaries 53 
Handball 
Harbours: see Rivers and Harbours 
Harlan, John Marshali 55 
Harmon, Hubert R. 55 
Harness Racing: see Horse Racing 
Harriman, Averell 57, 56, 53 
Harrison, Carter Henry: see Obitu- 
aries 54 
Harrison, William K., Jr. 53 
Haskell, Henry J.: see Obituaries 53 
Hatoyama, Ichiro 56 
Hawaii 
Fruit 348b; Infant Mortality 411c; 
Marine Biology 482a 
Hay and Pastures 
Agriculture 87c; Chemistry 212d 
Hayden, Carl (Trumbull) 53 
Hayes, Ira: see Obituaries 56 
Hays, Arthur Garfield: see Obituaries 


5) 

Hays, Will (iam) H (arrison): see Obit- 
uaries 55 

er Ao Allan Shaw: see Obituaries 


Heald, Henry Townley 57 
Health, Educationand Welfare, U.S. 


Department of: sce Drug Admin- 
istration, U.S.; Education; Gov- 
ernment Departments and Bu- 
reaus, U.S.; Public Health Serv- 
ice, U.S.; Social Security 57, 56 
55. See Health, Education and 
Welfare, U.S. Department of, 54 
Medical Rehabilitation of the Dis- 
abled 489d 

Health, Industrial: sec 
Health 

Hearing J 
Ear, Nose and Throat, Diseases of, 
277a; Industrial Health 410c 

Heart and Circulatory Diseases 
Death Statistics 262b; Epidemiology 
303d; Gerontology 361d; Medicine 
490c; National Geographic Society 
537b; Physiology 614c; Rheumatic 
Diseases 658a; Surgery 722b; Vita- 
mins and Nutrition 799a 

Hebrew Literature: see Jewish Lit- 
erature 57, 56, 55, 54 

Hedin, Sven A.: see Obituaries 53 

Hedtoft, Hans Christian: see Obitu- 
aries 56 

Helicopter: see Aviation, Military; 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See Aircraft 
Manufacture 53 
Aviation, Civil 139d; Chicago 215a; 
Munitions 526b; New York City 
557d 

Hemingway, Ernest 55 

Hempel, Frieda: see Obituaries 56 

Henderson, Fletcher H.: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

Hepburn, Mitchell Frederick: see Obit~ 
uaries 54 

Herbert, Hugh: see Obituaries 53 

Hergesheimer, Joseph E.: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Herndon, Hugh, Jr.: see Obituaries 53 

Hersholt, Jean 575b 

Higgins, Andrew J.: see Obituaries 53 

High-Fidelity or Hi-Fi: see Music 55 

Highways: see Roads and Highways 

Hillary, Sir Edmund P. 54 

Hilton, James: see Obituaries 55 

Hinshelwood, Sir Cyril Norman 57 

Hispaniola: see Dominican Repub- 
lic; Haiti 

Hobby, Oveta Culp 55, 54, 53 

Hockey, Field 
Olympic Games 588d 

Hockey, Ice 
Olympic Games 589c 

Hodiak, John: see Obituaries 56 

Hodson, Thomas Callam: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Hoey, Clyde Roark: see Obituaries 55 

Hoffman, Harold Giles: see Obituaries 
55 

Hoffman, Paul Gray 57, 56, 54, 53 

Hogs: sce Livestock 

Holland: see Netherlands 

Holt, Rush Drew: see Obituaries 56 

Home Building, Federal: see Hous- 
ing 

Home Economics 
Agricultural Research Service 87a 

Home Furnishings: see Furniture 
Industry; Interior Decoration 

Home Rule, City: see Municipal 
Government 55, 54, 53 

Honduras 
Aviation, Civil 140d; Birth Statistics 
164c; Cartography 205c; Death Sta- 
tistics 262c; Debt, National 264b; 
Fruit 347a; Infant Mortality 411c; 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development 415b; News- 
papers and Magazines 555b; Petrol- 
eum 606b; Roads and Highways 
664a; Salvador, El 671d; Silver 685c; 
Tariffs 730b 

Honduras, British: see British Hon- 
duras 

Honey: see Sugar 

Hong Kong 
Birth Statistics 164c; Death Statis- 
tics 262c; Infant Mortality 411c; In- 
ternational Trade 427b; Motion Pic- 
tures 517d; Narcotics 535c; News- 
papers and Magazines 555b; Ship- 
building 680a 

Honneger, Arthur: see Obituaries 56 

Honours and Awards: see Radio and 
Television 57, 56, 55, 54. See Amer- 
ican Library Association; Anthro- 
pology; Geography; Literary 
Prizes; Mineralogy; Motion Pic- 
tures; Nobel Prizes; Pulitzer 
Prizes; Roman Catholic Church; 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See Libraries; 
Theatre 56, 55. See Art Exhibitions 
56, 55, 54, 53 
Belgium 159a; Palaeontology 595d. 
See also various sports 

Hooper, Claude Ernest: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Hooton, Earnest Albert: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Hoover, Herbert, Jr. 55 

Hoover Commission 56 

Hormones: see Endocrinology 57, 56, 
55, 54, 53. See Chemotherapy; 
Cortisone, Hydrocortisone and 
Corticotropin 54, 53 
Heart and Circulatory 


Industrial 


Diseases 


378d; Psychosomatic Medicine 636a 

Horovitz, Bela; see Obituaries 56 

Horse Racing 
Betting and Gambling 161c 

Horses: sce Livestock 

Horse Shows: sce Shows 

Horticulture 
Botany 171b; San Francisco 673a; 
Soil Conservation 700b 

Hospitals 
Building and Construction Industry 
187b; Donations and Bequests 274b; 
Medicine 492a; Public Health Serv- 
ice, U.S. 638b; Red Cross 651d; So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 693c; 
Tuberculosis 753c; Veterans Admin- 
istration (U.S.) 794c 

Hospitalization Insurance: sce Hos- 
pitals 57, 56; Insurance 57, 56, 55, 
54, 53 

Hotels, U.S. 
Labour Unions 453c; Tourist Travel 
746d 

Ho Tung, Sir Robert 575c 

Housing 
Architecture 114b; Budget, National 
186a; Business Review 194a; Co-op- 
eratives 247c; Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration 317a; Home Economics 
382a; Migratory Labour 504d; Mu- 
nicipal Government 525b; Negroes, 
American 543c; Taxation 731a; Town 
and Regional Planning 747d; Veter- 
ans Administration (U.S.) 794c 

Housing Administration, Federal: 
see Housing 

Howard, (Black), Tom: see Obitu- 
aries 56 

Howey, Walter Crawford: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Hrozny, Bedrich (Friedrich): see Obit~ 
uaries 53 

Hubble, Edwin Powell: sce Obituaries 
54 

Hughes, Rupert 575d 

Hughes, William M.: see Obituaries 


53 

Hull, Cordell: see Obituaries 56 

Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, Bureau of: see Home Eco- 
nomics 55, 54, 53. See Agricultural 
Research Administration 54, 53 

Human Rights, Covenant of: sce In- 
ternational Law 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. 
See United Nations 56, 55, 54, 53 

Humour 
American Literature 104d; Theatre 
741a 

Humphrey, George Magoffin 

Humphrey, Hubert Horatio, Jr. 53 

Hungary 
Armieés of the World 120b; Austria 
134d; Birth Control 163d; Chess 
214c; Coal 231c; Communism 241c; 
Dance 258c; Debt, National 264b; 
Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 331b; 
Geography 352a; Great Britain 370b; 
Infant Mortality 411c; International 
Law 418b; Ironand Steel 434a; Mind- 
szenty, Joseph 505b; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 507; 
Museums 530c; Newspapers and 
Magazines 555d; Olympic Games 
586b; Pius XII 616a; Railroads 650d; 
Red Cross 652a; Refugees 652c; Reli- 
gion 654d; Roman Catholic Church 
664b; Seismology 677b; UN 761c; 
U.S. 768c; U.S.S.R. 760a; Wines 
809c; Yugoslavia 820a 

ae Lester Callaway: see Obituaries 


Hunting: see Wildlife Conservation 

Hurdling: sce Trackand Fie!d Sports 

Hussein | 54 

Hussey, Mary Inda: see Obituaries 53 

Hutcheson, William Levi: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Hutchins, Robert Maynard 

Hutchinson, Paul 575d 

Hyde, Charles C.: see Obituaries 53 

Hydrocortisone: see Cortisone, Hy- 
drocortisone and Corticotropin 


’ 

Hydroelectric Power: sce Federal 
Power Commission 
Belgian Colonial Empire 158c; Elec- 
trical Industries 295c; Foreign In- 
vestments 332c; International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
414d; Ireland,.Republic of, 432d; Ir- 
rigation 434d; Madagascar 477d; 
Public Utilities 639a; Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, Federation of, 660b; Ru- 
mania 667d; Tunnels 75Sa 

Hydrogen Bomb: sce Atomic Energy 
57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See Physics 54 
Aviation, Military 142d; Baptist 
Church 152¢ 

21-hydroxypregnan-3, 20 dione sodium 
succinate 162c 

17-alpha-hydroxy-progesterone capro- 
ate 301c 

ICC: see Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission 

ice Cream: see Dairy Products 53 

Ice Hockey: see Hockey, Ice 

Iceland . 
Armies of the World 120b; Aviation, 
Civil 140d; Communism 242d; Debt, 
National 264b; Geography 352a; In- 
ternational Law 419d; International 


Trade 424c; Newspapers and Maga- 
ae 555d; NATO 563a; Socialism 
a 


Ice Skating 
ees Harold Le Clair: see Obituaries 


Idaho 
Illinois 
literacy 56, 55, 54, 53 


-O.: see International Labour 


Organization 


Immigration, Emigration and Nat- 


uralization 
Census Data, U.S. 206d; Ireland, 
Republic of, 432c; Law 457a 


Imports: see International Trade; 


Tariffs 

Agriculture 88d; Drug Administra- 
tion, U.S. 275b. See also various in- 
dustries, products and countries 


Income, Distribution of: see Wealth 


and Income, Distribution of 


Income and Product, U.S. 


Agriculture 89a; Aircraft Manufac- 
ture 94a; Business Review 191b; 
Census Data, U.S. 208c; Consumer 
Credit 245c; Economics 278c; Ex- 
change Control and Exchange Rates 
307d; Prices 628d; U.S. 770d; Wealth 
and Income, Distribution of 803d 


Income Tax: see Taxation 
India 


Agriculture 92c; Archaeology 110d; 
Architecture 115b; Armies of the 
World 123a; Art Exhibitions 126c; 
Atomic Energy 129a; Aviation, Civil 
140d; Banking 152a; Barley 153c; 
Birth Control 163c; Birth Statistics 
164c; Chemotherapy 213d; Christian 
Unity 223d; Coal 231c; Coke 235c; 
Commonwealth of Nations 238b; 
Communism 242c; Co-operatives 
246d; Corn 249b; Cotton 250b; Dams 
258b; Death Statistics 262c;Debt, Na- 
tional 264b; Democracy 266b; Disas- 
ters 271b; Dyes 277a; Electrical In- 
dustries 296c; Epidemiology 304c; 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 309b; Foreign Aid Programs, 
U.S. 330a; Foreign Investments 
334c; Geography 352a; Gold 364c; 
Infant Mortality 411b; Insurance 
413d; International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 415c; In- 
ternational Law 419b; International 
Monetary Fund 421a; International 
Trade 422d; Iron and Steel 433b; 
Manganese 480d; Marriage and Di- 
vorce 484b; Middle Eastern Affairs 
502d; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 505c; Missions, Foreign 
510b; Motion Pictures 522c; Nar- 
cotics 535c; National Parks and 
Monuments 539d; Navies of the 
World 540c; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 555c; Nuts 569c; Pakistan 
595a; Peanuts 602a; Petroleum 606a; 
Political Science 622d; Portuguese 
Overseas Territories 624d; Prices 
631b; Protestant Episcopal Church 
634a; Psychology 634c; Public Health 
Engineering 637b; Railroads 651a; 
Red Cross 652b; Religion 654b; Re- 
ligious Education 655b; Rice 661b; 
Roads and Highways 663b; Rubber 
666b; Salt 671b; Seismology 677a; 
Shipbuilding 680a; Sikkim 685a; So- 
cialism 689d; Soil Conservation 700c; 
Spices 709d; Sugar 721a; Tea 732c; 
Tariffs 730a; Tobacco 745c; U.S. 
772a; Wheat 807b; World Health 
Organization 815b 


India, French see French India 55, 


India, Portuguese: see Portuguese 


Overseas Territories 


Indiana 
Indians, American 


American Literature 103b; Archaeol- 
ogy 112b; Dance 258c; National Geo- 
graphic Society 537b; Pickersgill, 
John Whitney 615a; Public Health 


Service, U.S. 638b; Tuberculosis 
-  753b 
Indochina: see Cambodia; Laos; 


Vietnam 57, 56. See Indochina 55, 
54, 53 


Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 507; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 555b 


- Indonesia 


Agriculture 93c; Aviation, Civil 140d; 
Cartography 206b; Christian Unity 
224a; Coffee 234d; Communism 242c; 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 308a; Foreign Investments 
334c; International Monetary Fund 
421a; International Trade 427b; Mid- 
dle Eastern Affairs 503b; Mineral 
and Metal Production and Prices 
507; Museums 530d; Navies of the 
World 540c; Netherlands 545b; News- 
papers and Magazines 555b; Religion 
654b; Rice 661b; Rubber 666b; Spices 
710a;- Sugar 721a; Tin 744a; UN 
id 


Industrial Health 


‘ale 


. 


Accidents 81b; Labour Unions 453b; 
Migratory Labour 504d; Music 534a; 
Psychology 635b; Public Health En- 
gineering 637b 


Information 


Inter-American 


International 


International 


_ International 


International 


Industrial Production: see Business 


Review 

Electronics 296d; Indians, American 
409a; Motor Transportation 523a. 
See also separate industries and var- 
lous states, provinces and countries 


Infantile Paralysis: see Poliomyeli- 


tis 57, 56, 55. See Infantile P - 
sis 54, 53 obabeiers 


Infant Mortality 


Death Statistics 262a; Public Health 
Service, U.S. 638a 


Infectious Bovine Rhinotracheitis 796b 
Inflation: See Prices 57, 56, 55, 54, 


53. See Business Review 54, 53. See 
Consumer Credit 53 
Building and Construction Industry 
186d; Dairy Products 256d; Debt, 
National 263c; Housing 389d. See 
also various countries 


Influenza: see Respiratory Diseases 


57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See Bacteriology; 
Epidemiology 54 

1 Agency, U.S.: see 
United States Information Agen- 
cy 55, 54 


pe William Ralph: see Obituaries 


Ingram, Jonas Howard: see Obituar- 


ies 53 


Inland Waterways: see Canals and 


Inland Waterways 


Insanity: see Psychiatry 53 
Insects and Insecticides: sec Agri- 


cultural Research Service; Public 
Health Engineering 57, 56, 55, 54, 
53. See Horticulture 54, 53 
Chemistry 212d; Public Health En- 
gineering 637c 


Instalment Buying and Selling: see 


Business Review; Consumer 


Credit 


Insulin: see Diabetes 


Drug Administration, U.S. 275b 


Insurance 


Architecture 114b; Banking 151b; 
Budget, National 185c; Co-opera- 
tives 247b; Debt, National 263d; 
Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration 318d; Federal Trade Com- 
mission 321a; Housing 390a; Savings 
and Loan Associations 674c; Socie- 
ties and Associations, U.S. 693d; 
oe Administration  (U.S.) 
794 


Insurance, Old Age: sce Social Se- 


curity 


Inter-American Conferences: sce 


Organization of American States; 
Panama 57. Sce Imter-American 
Conference 55 


Inter-American Highway: see Roads 


and Highways 53 
Investment Con- 
ference: sce Foreign Investments 


Interior, U.S. Department of: see 


Government Departments and 
Bureaus, U.S. 
Seaton, Frederick Andrew 675a 


Interior Decoration 


Home Economics 381c; Linen and 


Flax 468a 

Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 
Australia 133d; Burma 190c; Egypt 
286c; Ethiopia 305d; Foreign Invest- 
ments 334d; Haiti 375a; Italy 440a; 
Nicaragua 559b; Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, Federation of 660b; 
Switzerland 726b; UN 765d 


International Children’s Emergen- 


cy Fund: sce Child Welfare 


International College of Surgeons: 


see Societies and Associations, 
U.S 

Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions: see Labour 


Unions 


International Conference of Amer- 


ican States: sec Inter-American 
Conference 55 


International Cooperation Admin- 


istration: sce Foreign Aid Pro- 
grams, U.S. 


International Court of Justice: sce 


International Law 57, 56, 55, 54, 
53. See United Nations 57, 56, 55, 
53 

Territories 


Portuguese Overseas 


624d 


International Finance Corporation: 


see United Nations 57 
Geophysical 
(1957-58) 57, 56 
Antarctica 106c; Astronomy 127d; 
Byrd, Richard Evelyn 196b; Ex- 
ploration and Discovery 311a; Geog- 
raphy 352b; Hawaii 376d; Mete- 
orology 495d; National Geographic 
Society 537a; Oceanography 583a; 
Radio and Television 648b; Smith- 
sonian Institution 687b 


Year 


International Labour Organization 


Child Labour 216a; Rumania 667d 
Law 

Education 282b; Fisheries 323b; Or- 
ganization of American States 591d; 
Political Science 623a 


International Monetary Fund 


Gold 363c; Indonesia 410a; Inter- 


national Trade 421d; Paraguay 600a 
International Red Cross: see Red 
Cross 
International Refugee Organiza- 
tion: see Refugees 56, 55, 54, 53 
International Trade 
Aviation, Military 146b; European 
Unity 307c; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 307d; Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington 312d; 
International Labour Organization 
417c; Linen and Flax 467d; Merchant 
Marine 492b; Narcotics 535b; Tariffs 
728c. See also various industries, 
products and countries 
International Wheat Agreement: 
see Agriculture; Wheat 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
Negroes, American 542d; Railroads 
648d 
Intestinal Disorders: sce Stomach 
and Intestines, Diseases of the 
Intoxication, Alcoholic 
Crime 251d; Tuberculosis 754b 
Inventions: see Electronics; Muni- 
tions; Patents and Trade-marks; 
Printing; Telephone 57, 56, 55, 
54, 53. See Standards, National 
Bureau of 56, 55, 54, 53. See Agri- 
cultural Research Administra- 
A 54, 53. See Ceramic Products 


Rubber 667a 

Investigations, Congressional: sce 
Congressional Investigations 55 

Investment Banking: sce Banking 

Investments, Foreign, in the U.S.: 
see Foreign Investments 57, 56 

lowa 

Iran 
Archaeology 110b; Armies of the 
World 123a; Art Exhibitions 126d; 
Aviation, Civil 140d; Child Welfare 
218a; Dance 260c; Death Statistics 
262c; Debt, National 264b; Disasters 
271d; Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 
330d; Fruit 347a; International Law 
418d; International Monetary Fund 
421a; International Trade 427a; 
fraq 431d; Jehovah's Witnesses 
443a; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 507; Narcotics 535c; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b; 
Olympic Games 586c; Petroleum 
606a; Red Cross 652b; Roads and 
Highways 663d; Suez Canal Con- 
flict 720a; Wines 809c 

Iraq 
Agriculture 92c; Archaeology 110b; 
Armies of the World 123a; Avia- 
tion, Civil 140d; Debt, National 
264b; Egypt 286c; Foreign Aid Pro- 
grams, U.S. 330d; Fruit 347b; Inter- 
national Trade 427a; Jordan 446c; 
Middle Eastern Affairs 502b; Muse- 
ums 530d; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 555b; Olympic Games 586b; 
Petroleum 605a; Roads and High- 
ways 663d; Suez Canal Conflict 
720a; Syria 727c; Tariffs 728d 

Ireland, Northern: see Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland, United 
Kingdom of, 57, 56, 55, 54. Sce 
Ireland, Northern 53 

Ireland, Republic of 
Aviation, Civil 140d; Birth Sta- 
tistics 164c; Death Statistics 262c; 
Debt, National 204b; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 309b; 
Fruit 346c; Immigration, Emigra- 
tion and Naturalization 401a; Infant 
Mortality 411c; International Law 
418b; International Trade 424c; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555d; 
Olympic Games 586c; Shipbuilding 
680a; Suicide Statistics 721c; Tariffs 
729a 

Iron and Steel 
Architecture 115a; Building and 
Construction Industry 187a; Busi- 
ness Review 195d; Foreign Invest- 
ments 332b; Interior Decoration 
414b; International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 415c; 
International Trade 422c; Labour 
Unions 453d; Metallurgy 494c; Min- 
eral and Metal Production and 
Prices 505c; Mineralogy 508a; Paints 
and Varnishes 593c; Prices 631a; 
Radio and Television 646b; Rail- 
roads 648b; Secondary Metals 67Sc; 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
694c; Strikes 715c; Tunnels 755c; 
Wages and Hours 800c 

lron and Steel Institute, American: 
see Societies and Associations, 

Irrigation ; 
Soil Conservation 700c; Water Sup- 
ply 8a A A 

Irvin, William Adolf: see Obituaries 


5 

Isham, Ralph Heyward: sce Obituar- 
ies 56 

Islam 
Democracy 265d; Religion 654b 

Isle of Man: see Great Britain & 
Northern Ireland, United King- 
dem of 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See Com= 
monwealth of Nations 55, 54, 53 
Newspapers and Magazines 555d 
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Ismay, Hastings Lionel Ismay 53 

Isotopes: sce Atomic Energy 53 

Israel 
American Literature 103b; Archaeol- 
ogy 110a; Armies of the World 119d; 
Aviation, Civil 140d, Aviation, Mili- 
tary 144a; Banking 152b; Birth Sta- 
tistics 164c; Co-operatives 246d; 
Dance 260c; Death Statistics 262c; 
Egypt 287b; Epidemiology 304d; 
Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 330a; 
Foreign Investments 334b; Friends, 
Religious Society of 346a; Fruit 
347b; Great Britain 368d; Infant 
Mortality 411c; International Law 
420a; International Trade 427a; 
Jewish Literature 444c; Jordan 446c; 
Middle Eastern Affairs 502d; Miner- 
al and Metal Production and Prices 
507; Navies of the World 540c; News- 
papers and Magazines 555b; Pe- 
troleum 606a; Soccer 688b; Socialism 
690b; Suez Canal Conflict 718a; Tar- 
iffs 729c; Town and Regional Plan- 
ning 748a; UN 764b; U.S. 722a; 
Wines 809c 

Italian Colonial Empire: sec Eritrea; 
Libya; Somaliland, Italian 53 

Italian Literature 

Italy 
Aluminum 100c; Archaeology 109c; 
Armies of the World 120b; Asbestos 
127c; Atomic Energy 130c; Austria 
135a; Automobile Racing 138d; Avi- 
ation, Civil 140d; Aviation, Military 
146b; Birth Control 163d; Birth 
Statistics 164c; Boxing 173d; Bridges 
178c; Cartography 206a; Chemistry 
210d; Coke 235c; Communism 241d; 
Contract Bridge 246c; Co-operatives 
247c; Corn 249a; Dairy Products 
257a; Dance 260c; Death Statistics 
262c; Debt, National 264b; Democ- 
racy 265d; Disasters 271a; Educa- 
tion 285a; Eggs 286a; Electrical 
Industries 296c; Ethiopia 305d; Ex- 
change Control and Exchange Rates 
308c; Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 
330a; Foreign Investments 333c; 
Frozen Foods 346c; Fruit 347c; Gas, 
Natural and Manufactured 350b; 
Horticulture 386b; Immigration, 
Emigration and Naturalization 401a; 
Infant Mortality 411c; Internation- 
al Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development 415c; International 
Law 418b; International Monetary 
Fund 421ic; International Trade 
422d; Iron and Steel 434a; Italian 
Literature 437c; Latin-American 
Literature 456a; Lead 462d; Linen 
and Flax 467d; Lumber 475c; Mar- 
riage and Divorce 484b; Merchant 
Marine 493d; Kanes and Metal 
Production and Prices 506; Missions, 
Foreign 510d; Motion Pictures 517d; 
Museums 530d; Narcotics 535d; 
Navies of the World 540b; News- 
papers and Magazines 556a; Olym- 
pic Games 586c; Petroleum 605d; 
Prices 631a; Railroads 650d; Red 
Cross 653c; Refugees 653b; Roads 
and Highways 663b; Roman Catho- 
lic Church 664d; Salt 671b; Seismol- 
ogy 677b; Shipbuilding 680a; Silk 
685b; Socialism 689c; Social Se- 


curity 692d; Soil Conservation 
702c; Sugar 721a; Sulphur 721d; 
Switzerland 726b; Tariffs 730a; 


Theatre 742d; Tobacco 745c; Vege- 
table Oils and Animal Fats 790d; 
Wines 809b; World Assembly for 
Moral Re-Armament 814c; Zinc 
821b 

Ives, Charles Edward: see Obituaries 
55 


Ivory Coast: see French Union; 
French West Africa 

Jack, Richard: see Obituaries 53 

Jackson, Joseph Henry: see Obituar- 
ies 56 

Jackson, Robert 
Obituaries 55 

Jacobs, Michael Strauss (Mike): see 
Obituaries 54 

Jamaica 
Foreign Investments 333b; Infant 
Mortality 411c; International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment 415d; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 505c; News- 
papers and Magazines 555b 

James, Marquis: see Obituaries 56 

janis (Bierbower), Elsie 576a 

Japan 
Agriculture 93b; Aluminum 100c; 
Archaeology 109d; Armies of the 
World 123b; Art Exhibitions 126c; 
Aviation, Civil 140d; Aviation, Mili- 
tary 144a; Barley 153b; Birth Con- 
trol 163d; Birth Statistics 164¢; 
Bridges 178c; Cartography 206b; 
Chemistry 211b; Church Member- 
ship 225b; Coal 231c; Coke 235c; 
Co-operatives 246d; Copper 247d; 
Cotton 250c; Dance 260d; Death 


Houghwout: see 
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Statistics 262c; Debt, National 
264b; Dentistry 267c; Disasters 271a; 
Education 285c; Electrical Indus- 
tries 296c; Employment 300b; Ex- 
change Control and Exchange Rates 


308a; Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 
329d; Foreign Investments 334c; 
Gas, Natural and Manufactured 


350b; Infant Mortality 411c; Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 415c; Internation- 
al Law 418b; International Mone- 
tary Fund 421a; International Trade 
422c; Iron and Steel 433b; Lead 
462d; Linen and Flax 467d; Lumber 
475c; Manganese 480d; Marriage 
and Divorce 484b; Merchant Marine 
493d; Mexico 499d; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 507; 
Mineralogy 508b; Missions, Foreign 
510a; Motion Pictures 517d; Navies 
of the World 540c; Newspapers and 
Magazines 555b; Olympic Games 
586c; Photography 609d; Post Office 
626a; Psychology 634c; Railroads 
651a; Religion 654a; Rice 661b; 
Roads and Highways 663d; Rubber 
666d; Salt 671b; Seismology 677b; 
Shipbuilding 680a; Silk 685b; Silver 
685c; Socialism 689c; Social Se- 
curity 692d; Soybeans 707b; Suicide 
Statistics 721c; Sulphur 721d; Table 
Tennis 727c; Tariffs 730d; Tea 732c; 
Tobacco 745c; Tunnels 755a; Urani- 
um 786d; U.S. 771d; Wines 809c; 
Zine 821b 

Jardine, William M.: see Obituaries 56 

Java: see Indonesia 
Disasters %/1b 

Javelin Throw: see Track and Field 
Sports 

Jazz: see Music 57, 56, 55, 53 
Armstrong, Louis (‘‘Satchmo’’) 124c 

Jeffers, William Martin: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Jeffries, James J.: see Obituaries 54 

Jehovah’s Witnesses 
Church Membership 225a 

Jerusalem 54, 53 

Jet Propulsion 
Aircraft Manufacture 93c; Aviation, 
Civil 139d; Aviation, Military 142b; 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
226a; Exploration and Discovery 
3ilb; Photography 610a 

Jewels: see Diamonds; Gem Stones 

Jewish Literature (Hebrewand Yid- 
dish) 57, 56, 55, 54 

Jewish Religious Life: see Judaism; 
Religious Education 

Jewish Welfare Board, National: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 

Jimenez, Juan Ramon 57 

Joad, Cyril Edwin Mitchinson: 
Obituaries 54 

John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 

Johnson, Charles Spurgeon 576a 

Johnson, Edwin Carl 53 

Johnson, Lyndon Baines 57, 56 

Johnson, Osa Helen (Mrs. Martin 
Johnson): see Obituaries 54 

Joint Chiefs of Staff: sce Govern- 
ment Departments and Bureaus, 


See 


Jolas, Eugene: see Obituaries 53 
Joliot-Curie, Iréne 576a 

Jones, Jesse Holman 576b 

Jones, Margo: see Obituaries 56 
Jones: Robert Edmond: see Obituaries 


Jordan 
Archaeology 109c; Armies of the 
World 119d; Aviation, Civil 140d; 
Egypt 286c; Friends, Religious 
Society of 346a; International Law 
418b; Iraq 431d; Islam 436a; Israel 
436c; Middle Eastern Affairs 502b; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 507; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 555b; Roads and Highways 
663d; Suez Canal Conflict 720a; 
Telephone 733c; UN 765a; World 
Health Organization 815b 

Jouhaux, Léon: see Obituaries 55 

Joy, Charles Turner 576b 

Joyce, Alice: see Obituaries 56 

Judaism 
Church Membership 225a; Religious 
Education 655d 

Judo: see Wrestling 

Jugoslavia: see Yugoslavia 

Juliana 53 
Netherlands 545a 

Jumping: see Track and Field 
Sports 

Junior Colleges: 
and Colleges 

Justice, U.S. Department of: see 
Government Departments and 
Bureaus, U.S. 

Juvenile Delinquency 
Child Labour 215c; Child Welfare 
218b; Crime 252a; Pennsylvania 
602c; Prisons 633c 


see Universities 


Kaempftert, Waldemar Bernhard 576b 
Kalman, Emmerich: see Obituaries 54 
Kansas, Rocky: see Obituaries 55 
Kansas 
Kapell, William: see Obituaries 54 
Karig, Walter 576c 
Kashani, Abui-Kasim Hossaini 53 
Kashmir: see India; Pakistan 57, 
56, 53. See Kashmir 55, 54. See 
United Nations 53 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b 
Keenan, Joseph Berry: see Obituaries 
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Kefauver, Estes 57, 56, 53 
Elections, U.S. 289c; Political Par- 
ties, U.S. 621b; U.S. 768d 

Kellogg Foundation: see Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 

Kelly, Grace (Patricia) 56 
Monaco 513c 

Kennan, George Frost 53 

Kenny, Elizabeth: see Obituaries 53 

Kentucky 

Kenya: see British East Africa 54, 53 
Disasters 271b; Forests 336d; Mar- 
riage and Divorce 484b; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 507; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b 

Kenyon, Sir Frederic G.: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

Khrushchev, Nikita S. 
Communism 240c; U.S.S.R. 758b 

Kibbee, Guy Bridges 576c 

Kilgore, Harley Martin 576c 

Kimball, Dan A. 53 

Kimpton, Lawrence Alpheus 

King, Ernest Joseph 576c 

Kinsey, Alfred Charles 576d 

Kinsey Report: see Marriage and 
Divorce; Sociology 54 

Kirby, Rollin: see Obituaries 53 

Kirk, Grayson Louis 54 

Kiwanis International: sce Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 

Kleffens, Eelco Nicolaas van 55 

Kleist, Paul Ludwig Ewald von: see 
Obituaries 55 

Knights of Columbus: sce Societies 
and Associations, U.S 

Knowland, William Fife 

Knutson, Harold: see Obituaries 54 

Koje-Do Riots: see Korean War; 
Prisoners of War 53 

Komisarjevsky, Theodore: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Korda, Sir Alexander 576d 


Korea 
Agriculture 93b; Armies of the 
World 124a; Aviation, Civil 140d; 
Disasters 270c; Foreign Aid Pro- 
grams, U.S. 330a; Merchant Marine 
492d; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 507; Missions, Foreign 
510a; Navies of the World 540c; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b; 
Red Cross 652b; Rice 661b; Reads 
and Highways 663d; United Church 
of Canada 761b 

Korean War 54, 53 

Kotelawala, Sir John Lionel 54 

Krauss, Clemens Heinrich: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Krebiozen: see Cancer; Medicine 53 

Krebs, Hans Adolph 54 

Kress, Samuel Henry: see Obituaries 


Kubitschek, Juscelino 57 

Kucharzewski, Jan: see Obituaries 53 

Kuniyoshi, Yasuo: see Obituaries 54 

Kurusu, Saburo: see Obituaries 55 

Kusch, Polykarp 56 

Kuwait: see Persian Gulf States 57. 
See Arabia 56, 55, 54, 53 

Labor, U.S. Department of: see 
Government Departments and 
Bureaus, U.S. 
Labour: see Agricuiture; Child 
Labour; Employment; Interna- 
tional Labour Organization; La- 
bour Unions; National Labor 
Relations Board; Strikes; United 
States; Wages and Hours 57, 56, 
55, 54, 53. See Law 55, 54, 53 
Business Review 193a; Law 460b. 
See also various industries, products, 
states, provinces, and countries 

Labour Party, Great Britain: see 
Political Parties, British; Social- 
ism 56, 55, 54, 53 
Labour Unions 455a 

Labour Unions 
Belgian Colonial Empire 158b; Build- 
ing and Construction Industry 187c; 
Business Review 195c; Clothing In- 
dustry 231c; Copper 247d; Eco- 
nomics 278d; Italy 439d; Law 460b; 
Malaya, Federation of 479c; Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 538a; 
Newspapers and Magazines 551d; 
Riesel, Victor 661c; Shows 684a; 
South Africa, The Union of 703c; 
Strikes 715a 

Labrador: sec Newfoundland and 
Labrador 

Labuan: see British Borneo 

Lacrosse 

La Farge, Christopher 577a 

La _Follette, Robert Marion, Jr.: see 
Obituaries 54 

Lene Frank Howard: see Obituaries 


Lait, Jacquin Leonard (Jack): see 
Obituaries 55 


Lamb, Arthur Becket: see Obituaries 


53 

Lamb, Willis E., Jr. 56 

Lamb: see Meat 

Land Reform: sce Agriculture 53 

Lane, Arthur Bliss 577a 

Laniel, Joseph 54 

Laos 57, 56. See French Union; Indo- 
china 55, 54, 53 ; 
Aviation, Civil 140d; Foreign Aid 
Programs, U.S. 330d; International 
Law 418b; Religion 654a 

Lard: see Vegetable Oils and Ani- 
mal Fats 

Lasker, Albert Davis: see Obituaries 
53 


Latin America: see Argentina; 
Bolivia; Brazil; British Guiana; 
British Honduras; Chile; Colom- 
bia; Costa Rica; Ecuador; French 
Union; Guatemala; Honduras; 
Mexico; Nicaragua; Panama; Par- 
aguay; Peru; Salvador, El; Suri- 
nam; Uruguay; Venezuela 

Latin-American Literature 

Latter Day Saints: see Mormons 

Lattre de Tassigny, Jean-Joseph- 
Marie-Gabriel de: see Obituaries 53 

Latvia 

Laurie, Joseph (Joe), Jr.: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Law 
Agriculture 90b; Alaska 97b; Bank- 
ing 150d; Betting and Gambling 
161d; Building and Construction 
Industry 187d; Child Labour 215d; 
Child Welfare 218a; Civil Rights 
227d; Debt, National 262d; Educa- 
tion 280d; Foreign Aid Programs, 
U.S. 329b; Housing 389d; Immigra- 
tion, Emigration and Naturalization 
403a; Indians, American 408c; Indus- 
trial Health 410d; Insurance 412c; In- 
ternational Law 418d; International 
Trade 423b; Irrigation 435d; Labour 
Unions 454a; Libraries 464d; Liq- 
uors, Alcoholic 468a; Migratory 
Labour 504d; Motor Transporta- 
tion 523b; National Labor Relations 
Board 538a; National Parks and 
Monuments 539a; Nursing 567b; 
Panama Canal Zone 598c; Psychia- 
try 634c; Public Health Engineering 
636d; Public Utilities 639a; Roads 
and Highways 662d; Selective Serv- 
ice, U.S. 677c; Social Security 690d; 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
693b; Soil Conservation 701b; Sugar 
720d; Supreme Court of the United 
States 722b; Tourist Travel 746c; 
Town and Regional Planning 747c; 
U.S.S.R. 759d; Veterans Administra- 
tion (U.S.) 794b; Wildlife Conserva- 
tion 807d 

Lawn Bowling 

Lawn Tennis: see Tennis 

Lawrence, Gertrude: see Obituaries 


Laxness, Halldor Kiljan 56 

Lead 
Foreign Investments 332b; Mineral 
and Metal Praduction and Prices 
505c; Mineralogy 508a; Prices 630c; 
Secondary Metals 675b 

League of Women Voters of the 
United States: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 

Leather: sce Shoe Industry 54. See 
Leather 53 
Census Data, U.S. 209a; Chemistry 
213a; Employment 299c; Interior 
Decoration 414d; Shoe Industry 
681c; Strikes 716a; Wages and 
Hours 800d 

Lebanon 
Armies of the World 123a; Aviation, 
Civil 140d; Blind, Education of the 
166b; Disasters 271ic; International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment 415b; International Law 
420a; Middle Eastern Affairs 502b; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b; 
Olympic Games 586b; Red Cross 
652b; Roads and Highways 663d; 
Seismology 677a; Suez Canal Con- 
flict 720a; Tariffs 729c; UN 765a; 
United Church of Canada 761b 

Lee, Canada: see Obituaries 53 

Lee, Clark Gould: see Obituaries 54 

Leeward Islands 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b 

Léger, Fernand: see Obituaries 56 

Leger, Paul Emile 54 

Legislation: see Law; 
United States 
See also individual nations and U.S, 
states 

Lemons: sce Fruit 

Leprosy: see Tropical Diseases 53 

Lercaro, Giacomo 54 

Leukemia: sce Blood, Diseases of the 

Levinthal, Bernard Louis: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

Lewis, David John: see Obituaries 53 

Lewisohn, Ludwig: see Obituaries 56 

Liberia 
Aviation, Civil 140d; International 
Trade 425d; Iron and Steel 433c; 
Merchant Marine 493d; Newspapers 


Taxation; 


and Magazines 555b; Roads and 
Highways 663a 

Libraries 
American Library Association 102b; 
Book Collecting 169b; Dance 259¢; 
Education 281a; Societies and As- 
sociations, U.S. 697c 

Libya j 
Armies of the World 120a; Banking 
152b; Foreign Investments 334b; 
International Law 418b; Newspapers 
and Magazines 555b; Smithsonian 
Institution 687a; Suez Canal Con- 
flict 720a 

Lie, Trygve 53 

Liechtenstein 

Life Insurance: see Insurance 

Life Statistics: see Birth Statistics; 
Census Data, U.S.; Death Sta- 
tistics; Infant Mortality; Suicide 
Statistics 

Lillie, Ralph Stayner: see Obituaries 
53 


Limes: see Fruit 

Linen and Flax 

Lin Piao: see Obituaries 53 

Linton, Ralph: see Obituaries 54 

Lions Clubs, International Associa- 
tion of: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U 

Lipmann, Fritz Albert 54 

Liquors, Alcoholic 
Newspapers and Magazines 551b; 
Stomach and Intestines, Diseases of 
the 714c; Taxation 731d 

Literary Prizes 
Children’s Books 216c; German Lit- 
erature 358c; Italian Literature 437c; 
Jewish Literature 445a; Latin- 
American Literature 456a 

Literature: see Jewish Literature 57, 
56, 55, 54. See American Litera- 
ture; Book Publishing and Book 
Sales; Canadian Literature; Eng- 
lish Literature; French Litera- 
ture; German Literature; Italian 
Literature; Latin-American Lit- 
erature; Literary Prizes; Nobel 
Prizes; Pulitzer Prizes; Russian 
Literature; Spanish Literature 
57, 56, 55, 54, 53 

Lithuania 

Liver Disorders: see Stomach and 
Intestines, Diseases of the 
Death Statistics 262b 

Livestock 
Agriculture Research Service 86c; 
Agriculture 87d; Bacteriology 147b; 
Meat 489a; Veterinary Medicine 
795d. See also various states, prov- 
inces and countries 

Livestock Shows: sce Shows 

Local Government: see Municipal 
Government 

Locke, Alain LeRoy: see Obituaries 55 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr. 

Lonardi, Eduardo 577b 

London 

London Conference 
Agreements 55 

Lonsdale, Frederick (Frederick Leon- 
ard): see Obituaries 55 

vos Daniel Aloysius: see Obituaries 


and Paris 


Lords, House of: see Parliament, 
British 53 

Los Angeles 
Museums 529b 

Louisiana 
Bridges 177a 

Lovett, Robert Abercrombie 53 

Low, Solon Earl 

Loyalty Investigations: see Congres- 
sional Investigations 55 


Civil Service, U.S. 229b; Coast 
Guard, U.S. 233d; Education 283a; 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 


317c; Friends, Religious Society of 
346a 

Luce, Clare Boothe 54 

Lugosi (Blasko), Bela 577b 


Lumber 
Building and Construction Industry 
187a; Census Data, U.S: 209a; 


Employment 299c; Foreign Invest- 
ments 333a; Forests 335d; Indians, 
Pri eaney 409a; Interior Decoration 


Lumiére, Auguste Marie Louis Nicolas: 
see Obituaries 55 

Luque, Crisanto 54 

Lutherans 
Christian Unity 223b; Church Mem- 
bership 225a; Religion 655a 

Luxembourg 
Armies of the World 120b; Atomic 
Energy 130c; Birth Statistics 164c; 
Chemistry 210c; Death Statistics 
262c; Exchange Control and Ex- 
change Rates 308a; Infant Mortality 
411c; International Monetary Fund 
421c; International Trade 422d; 
Iron and Steel 433b; Newspapers and 
Magazines 555d; Roads and High- 
ways 663b; Suicide Statistics 721c; 
Wines 809c 

Lytell, Bert: see Obituaries 55 

Macao: see 
Territories 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b 

MacArthur, Charles 577b 


. 


Portuguese Overseas 


MacArthur, Douglas 53 

MacBride, Maud Gonne: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

McCarran, Patrick Anthony: see 
Obituaries 55. See McCarran, 
Patrick Anthony 54, 53 

MacCarthy, Sir Desmond: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

McCarthy, Joseph R. 55, 54, 53 

McCarthy, Leighton Goldie: see Obit- 
uaries 53 

McCormack, John William 53 

McCormick, Anne O’Hare: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

McCormick, Lynde Dupuy 53 

McCormick, Robert Rutherford: see 
Obituaries 56 

McDaniel, Hattie: see Obituaries 53 

Macedonia: see Yugoslavia 

Macfadden, Bernarr: see Obituaries 56 

McGranery, James Patrick 53 

Machinery, Farm: see Agriculture 

Machinery and Machine Tools 
Agriculture 89d; Census Data, U.S. 
209a; Employment 299¢; Foreign 
Investments 334a; Glass 362d; In- 
ternational Trade 422c; Navies of 
the World 540b; Printing 631d; 
Strikes 715a; Telegraphy 732d; 
Tunnels 755a 

McIntyre, James Francis Aloysius 


Mack, Connie (Cornelius Alexander 
McGillicuddy) 577¢ 

NicKay, Douglas 56, 55, 54, 53 

MacKaye, Percy 577¢ 

McLevy, Jasper 55 

McMahon, Brien: see Obituaries 53 

McManus, George: see Obituaries 55 

McNally, John Thomas: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

McNeil, Hector: see Obituaries 56 

Mere, Paul Vories: see Obituaries 


McVey, Frank LeRond: 
aries 54 

Madagascar 
Coffee 234d; Jehovah’s Witnesses 
443a; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 507; Missions, Foreign 
510d; Newspapers and Magazines 
555b; Spices 710a 

Madeira: see Portugal 
Newspapers and Magazines 555d 

Magazines and Periodicals: see Ad- 
vertising; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 57 

Magnesium: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 
Mineralogy 508a 

Magsaysay, Ramén 54 
Philippines, Republic of the, 53d 

Maine 

Maize: see Corn 

Makarios II! 57 
Cyprus 254b; Greece 371ic 

Makins, Sir Roger Mellor 53 

Malan, Daniel Francois 53 

Malaria: see Tropical Diseases 57, 
56, 55, 54, 53. See Medicine, Mili- 


tary 54 
Mexico 499d; Public Health Engin- 
eering 637c 

Malaya, Federation of 
Birth Statistics 164c; Debt, National 
264b; Dentistry 267c; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 309b; 
Forests 336d; Fruit 348b; Infant 
Mortality 411c; International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment 415d; International Trade 
422d; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 507; Narcotics 535d; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b; 
Railroads 651a; Roads and High- 
ways 663d; Rubber 666b; Tin 744a 

Maldive Islands 55, 54 

Malenkov, Georgi Maximilianovich 
55, 54, 53 

Malik, Jacob A. 55 

Malta 
Disasters 270c; Newspapers 
Magazines 555d; Wines 809c 

Manchuria: see China 

Mandated Pacific Islands: see Trust 
Territories 

Mandates: see Trust Territories 

Manganese 
Mineralogy 508a 

Manitoba 

Mann, Thomas: see Obituaries 56 
German Literature 358a 

Manufacturing: Business Review 193d; 
Employment 299c; Foreign Invest- 
ments 331d; Income and Product, 
U.S. 404d; Strikes 715a. See also 
separate industries and various 
states, provinces and countries 

Mao Tse-tung 56, 55, 54, 53 

Maple Sugar: see Sugar 

Maps: see Cartography : 

Maranville, Walter James Vincent 
(‘Rabbit’): see Obituaries 55 

Marcantonio, Vito: see Obituaries 55 

March, Peyton Conway: see Obitu- 
aries 56 

March, William (William Edward 
March Campbell): see Obituaries 55 

*Margarine: see Vegetable Oils and 

Animal Fats 55, 54, 53 

-Mariana Islands: see. Marshall, 


see Obitu- 


and 


Caroline and Mariana Islands 57, 
56, 55, 54, 53. See Trust Territor- 
ies 55, 54, 53 

Marie Louise (Franzisca Josepha 
Louise Augusta Marie Christiana 
Helena) 577d 

Marin, John: see Obituaries 54 

Marine Accidents: see Disasters 
Insurance 412c; Navies of the World 
540b 

Marine Biology 
Fisheries 324a; Geography Sooc: 
Geology 355c; National Geographic 
Society 536d; Zoology 822d 

Marine Corps, U.S. 

Maritime Administration, U.S.: sce 
Merchant Marine 
Coast Guard, U.S. 233b 

Marriage and Divorce 
Census Data, U.S. 207c; Democracy 
265d; Law  460a; Public Health 
Service, U.S. 638a; Tunisia 754d 

Marsh, Sir Edward Howard: 
Obituaries 54 

Marsh, Reginald: see Obituaries 55 

Marshall, George Catlett 54 

Marshall, Caroline and Mariana 
Islands 

Marshall Plan: see Foreign Aid Pro- 
grams, U.S. 56, 55, 54. See Mutual 
Security Program 53 

Martha Sophia Louise Dagmar Thyra, 
crown princess of Norway: 
Obituaries 55 

Martin, Archer John Porter 53 

Martin, Glenn L.: see Obituaries 56 

Martin, Joseph William, Jr. 53 

Martinez, Luis Maria 577d 

Martinique 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b 

Mary (dowager queen mother of Great 
Britain): see Obituaries 54 

Maryland 

Mason, George Walter: 
aries 55 

Masonic Fraternity: sce Societies 
and Associations, U.S.: Freema- 
sonry 

Massachusetts 

Massey, Vincent 

Materials Policy Commission 53 

Mathematics 
Behavioral Sciences 158a; Education 
281b; Philosophy 608d; Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 694¢ 

Mather, Frank Jewett, Jr.: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Matisse, Henri 
Obituaries 55 

Matthews, Francis Patrick: see Obit- 
uaries 53 

Mau Mau Revolt: see British East 
Africa 56, 55, 54 
British East Africa 180c 

Mauriac, Francois 53 

Maurice and Laura Falk Founda- 
tion, The: sce Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 


see 


Sé€e 


Obitu- 


see 


Emile Benoit: see 


Mauritania: see French Union; 
French West Africa 
Mauritius 


Infant Mortality 411c; Newspapers 
and Magazines 555b; Sugar 721a 
Maurras, Charles Marie-Photius: see 
Obituaries 53 

Maverick, Maury: see Obituaries 55 

Maybank, Burnet Rhett: see Obitu- 
aries 55. See Maybank, Burnet 
Rhett 53 

MCPB 212d 

Meany, George 57, 56 

Meat 
Bacteriology 147c; Canning Indus- 
try 204b; Frozen Foods 346b; Inter- 
national Trade 426c; Labour Unions 
453c; Livestock 471a; Strikes 716b 

Medical Rehabilitation of the Dis- 
abled 

Medicine 
Chemistry 211d; Child Welfare 
217d; Co-operatives 247c; Drug Ad- 
ministration, U.S. 274d; Edueation 
282b; Electronics 297d; Federal 
Trade Commission 321a; Forssmann, 
Werner T. 338b; Hospitals 387b; 
Industrial Health 410b; Libraries 
465d; Medical Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled 489c; Physiology 613d; Psy- 
chology 635b; Public Health Service, 
U.S. 637d; Richards, Dickinson 
Woodruff 661b; Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 693a; Venereal Diseases 
791d. See also specific diseases and 
medical sciences 

Medicine, Military 54 ‘ 

Medina Angarita, Isaias: see Obitu- 
aries 54 : 

Meinecke, Friedrich: see Obituaries 55 

Meissner, Otto: see Obituaries 54 

Mekhlis, Lev Zakharovich: see Obitu- 
aries 54 } 

Mencken, H (enry) L (ouis) 577d 

Mendelsohn, Erich: see Obituaries 54 

Mendés-France, Pierre 55 

Merchant Marine 57, 56, 55. See 
Shipping, Merchant Marine 54, 
§3 


Atomic Energy 132b; Coast Guard, 
U.S. 233b; Middle Eastern Affairs 
503b; Petroleum 605a; Public Health 
Service, U.S. 638b 


Mercury: sce Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 
Mineralogy 508a 

Merriam, Charles E.; sce Obituaries 54 

Merrill, Charles Edward 578a 

Merrill, Frank D.: see Obituaries 56 


Metallurgy 

Metal Prices and Production: sec 
Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 

Meteorology 


Astronomy 127d; Civil Defense, U.S. 
227b; Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
U.S. 232c; Coast Guard, U.S. 234b; 
Electronics 296d; Floods and Flood 


Control (324d; Horticulture 386b; 
International Geophysical Year 
416b; Oceanography 583c; Water 


supply 2c 

Methodist Church 
Christian Unity 223c; Church Mem- 
bership 225a 

Mexico 
Agriculture 91d; Archaeology 113c; 
Aviation, Civil 140d; Birth Statis- 
tics 164c; Coffee 234d; Copper 247d; 
Corn 249a; Cotton 250c; Dance 260d; 
Death Statistics 262c; Deht, Na- 
tional 264b; Disasters 271c; Electri- 
cal Industries 296c; Epidemiology 
304c; Exchange Control and Ex- 
change Rates 309b; Foreign Invest- 
ments 333b; Fruit 347c; Gas, Natur- 
al and Manufactured 350b; Gold 
364c; Immigration, Emigration and 
Naturalization 401b; Infant Mortal- 
ity 411c; International Monetary 
Fund 421a; International Trade 
422d; Iron and Steel 433c; Irrigation 
435d; Latin-American Literature 
456a; Lead 462d; Livestock 471a; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 506; Motion Pictures 517d; 
Navies of the World 540c; Newspa- 
pers and Magazines 555b; Organiza- 
tion of American States 591c; Public 
Health Engineering 637c; Roads and 
Highways 663d; Seismology 677b; 
Shows 684b; Silver 685c; Smith- 
sonian Institution 687b; Soil Con- 
servation 700c; Sugar 721a; Sulphur 
721d; Tariffs 728d; Tourist Travel 
746d; U.S. 772b; Vegetables 791a; 
Wheat 807b; Wines 809c¢; Zinc 821b 

Michigan 

Microbiology: see Bacteriology 

Micronesia: sce Marshall, Caroline 
and Mariana Islands 57, 56 

Middle East 53 

Middle East Defense Organization: 
see Egypt; Middle East 53 
Middle Eastern Affairs 502a; Suez 
Canal Conflict 720a 

Middle Eastern Affairs 57, 56 

Migration: sce Immigration, Emi- 
gration and Naturalization; Ref- 
ugees 

Migratory Labour 57 
Venereal Diseases 792a 

Mikimoto, Kokichi: see Obituaries 55 

Miklas, Wilhelm 578a 

Milbank Memorial Fund: see Soci- 
eties and Associations, U.S. 

Military Medicine see Medicine, 
Military 54 

Milk: see Dairy Products 
Canning Industry 204b; 
Health Engineering 637b 

Miller, Kenneth Hayes: see Obituaries 


Public 


53 

Milles, Carl Wilhelm Emil: see Obitu- 
aries 56 

Millikan, Robert Andrews: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Milne, A (lan) A (lexander) 578a 

Mimmi, Marcello 54 

Mindszenty, Joseph 57 

Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 
Budget, National 185d; Census Da- 
ta, U.S. 209a; Chemistry 210b; Em- 
ployment 299c; Foreign  Invest- 
ments 332b; International Trade 
422c; Secondary Metals 675b; Strikes 
715a; Wages and Hours 800d; Yukon 
Territory 820d. See also separate 
minerals and various states, prov- 
inces and countries 

Mineralogy 
Geological Survey, U.S. 353b; Geol- 
ogy 355a 

Mining: see Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices : 
Accidents 81d; Belgium 159b; Dis- 
asters 271a; Employment 300a; For- 
eign Investments 331d; Income and 
Product, U.S. 404d; Labour Unions 
453c; Metallurgy 494a. See also 
under various minerals 

Minnesota ; 

Mint, United States: sce Coinage 

Miquelon: sce French Union; St. 
Pierre and Miquelon 

Miranda, Carmen (Maria do Carmo 
Miranda da Cunha): see Obituaries 


56 
Missiles, Guided: sec Munitions 57, 
56, 55, 54, 53. See Jet Propulsion 53 
Missions, Foreign (Religious) 
Germany 36la; Religion 654a. Sce 
also various churches 
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Mississippi 

Missouri 

Mitchell, James Paul 57, 56, 55, 54 

Mitchell, William DeWitt: see Obitu- 
aries 56 

Mohammedanism: sce Islam 

Mollet, Guy Alcide 57 

Molnar, Ferenc: see Obituaries 53 

Molotov, Vyacheslav Mikhailovich 
56, 55, 54 
U.S.S.R. 759b 

Molybdenum: see Mineral and Met- 
al Production and Prices 
Mineralogy 508a 

Monaco 
Automobile Racing 138d 

Monetary Units: sce Exchange Con- 
tro! and Exchange Rates 

Money Markets: sce Banking 

Mongolian People’s Republic 
International Law 418b; Palaeontol- 
ogy 596a 

Montana 

Montessori, Maria: see Obituaries 53 

Montreal 

Montserrat: sce Leeward Islands 

Moody, (Arthur Edson) Blair: 
Obituaries 55 

Moore, A(rthur) Harry: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

Moose, Loyal Order of: see Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 

Moral Re-Armament, World As- 
sembly for: sce World Assembly 
for Moral Re-Armament 

Mormons 
Architecture 114c; Church Member- 
ship 225a 

Morocco 57. See Morocco, French 
56, 55, 54, 53 
Armies of the World 119d; Cartog- 
raphy 206b; Democracy 265d; 
France 341a; French Union 344a; 
International Law 418b; Iron and 
Steel 433b; Manganese 480d; Middle 
Eastern Affairs 503a; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 506; 


SCe 


Newspapers and Magazines 555b; 
New Zealand 558c; Wines 809c; 
World Assembly for Moral Re- 


Armament 814c; World Health 
Organization 815d 
Morocco, Spanish: see Spanish 


Colonial Empire 
Iron and Steel 433b; Spain 707d 

Morphine: see Chemistry 53 

Morris, Lloyd: see Obituaries 55 

Morrow, Elizabeth Reeve Cutter 
(Mrs. Dwight Whitney Morrow): 
see Obituaries 56 

Mortgages, Farm: see Farm Credit 
System 57, 56. See Farmers Home 
Administration 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. 
See Farm Credit Administration 
55, 54, 53 

Mortgages, 
Housing 
Building and Construction Industry 
186d; Economics 278c; Savings and 
Loan Associations 674d 

Moscow 55, 54, 53 

Mossadegh, Mohammed 54, 53 

Motels: sce Tourist Travel 54, 53 

Motion Pictures 
Blood, Diseases of the, 167d; Civil 
Rights 228d; Electronics 298b; Mu- 
sic 532d; Photography 609d; Radio 
and Television 645b; Uranium 786c 

Motor-Boat Racing 

Motor Transportation 
Accidents 81b; Automobile Industry 
135c; Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission 428b; Negroes, American 
542d; Roads and Highways 662d; 
Taxation 731b; Tourist Travel 746c. 
See also various states and countries 

Motor Vehicles: see Urban Trans- 
portation, U.S. 57, 56, 55, 54. 
See Accidents (Accident Preven- 
tion); Automobile Industry; Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation; 
Motor Transportation 57, 56, 55, 
54, 53. See Electric Transportation 
53 


Home: see Banking; 


International Trade 423d ; 
Mott, John Raleigh: see Obituaries 56 
Moulton, Forest Ray: see Obituaries 


Mountain Climbing: sce Explora- 
tion and Discovery 57, 56, 55, 54, 
53. See Geography 56 

Mt. Everest, Climbing of: sce Ex-~ 
ploration and Discovery 54, 53 

Mozambique: see Portuguese Over< 
seas Territories 
Disasters 271a; Epidemiology 305a; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b 

Mules: see Livestock 

Mundt, Karl Earl 55 

Municipal Government 
Civil Defense, U.S. 227a;. Civil 
Rights 228b; Town and Regional 
Planning 747b; Tunnels 755a. See 
also various cities and states 

Munitions : 
Aircraft Manufacture 93d; Armies 
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of the World 121d; Atomic Energy 
129b; Aviation, Military 142b; 
Brucker, Wilber Marion 184c; Bud- 
get, National 185b; Electronics 
297a; Jet Propulsion 443b; Navies 
of the World 540b 

Munn, Frank: see Obituaries 54 

Murdoch, Sir Keith A.: see Obituaries 
53 


Murray, Philip: see Obituaries 53 


Murray, William Henry (‘Alfalfa 
Bill’) 578b 

Muscat and Oman 57. Sce Arabia 56, 
55, 54, 53 

Museums 
Anthropology 108a; Archaeology 


109b; Architecture 115b; Art Exhibi- 
tions 124d; Art Sales 127a; Smith- 
sonian Institution 687a 

Musial, Stanley Frank 57 

Music 
American Literature 104b; Dance 
258d; Labour Unions 453c; Libraries 
465c; Negroes, American 543d; Pulit- 
zer Prizes 641b; Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 695a; Theatre 741b 

Music Library Association: see Soci- 
eties and Associations, U.S. 53 

Mutton: see Meat 

Mutual Security Program: see For- 
eign Aid Programs, U.S. 57, 56, 55, 
54. See Mutual Security Program 

3 


5 
Budget, National 185a 
Naguib, Mohammed 55, 54, 53 
Nagy, Imre 54 
Communism 241c 
Narcotics 
Nasalli-Rocca di Corneliano, Giovanni- 
pease Cardinal: see Obituaries 
5 


Nasser, Gamal Abdel 57, 56, 55 
Egypt 286b 

National Academy of Sciences: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 

National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 

National Association of Manufac- 
turers: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

National Association of Real Estate 
Boards: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 57 

National Association of State Li- 
braries: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

National Budget: see Budget, Na- 
tional 

National Bureau of Standards; see 
Standards, National Bureau of 
56, 55, 54, 53 

National CatholicCommunity Serv- 
ice: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A.: see Soci- 
eties and Associations, U.S. 57, 56 

National Debt: see Debt, National 

National Education Association: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
Education 282d 

National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis: see Poliomyelitis 57, 56, 
55. See Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See Infantile 
Paralysis 54 - 

National Gallery of Art: see Smith- 
sonian Institution 

National Geographic Society 
Archaeology 112d 

National Guard 
Aviation, Military 143b; Civil Rights 
228a 

National Income and _ National 
Gears see Incomeand Product, 


National Insurance: see Social Se- 
curity 

Nationalization of Industries: see 
Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, United Kingdom of; Rail- 
roads 54, 53. See Coal; Iran; Public 
Utilities 53 

National Labor Relations Board 
Law 460c 

National Museum: see Smithsonian 
Institution 

National Parks and Monuments 
Archaeology 113c; Budget, National 
186a; Museums 529b; Tourist Travel 
746c 

National Recreation Association: 
see Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 57, 56, 55 

National Safety Council: see Acci- 
dents 57, 56, 55. See Accident Pre- 
vention 54, 53 

National Science Foundation: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 


National Shipping Authority: see 
Shipping, Merchant Marine 54, 
53 


National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Inc.: see Soci- 
eties and Associations, U.S. 57, 
56, 55, 54 

National Temperance League, Inc.: 
see Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 

National Wealth: see Wealth and 
Income, Distribution of 

Natural Gas: see Gas, Natural and 
Manufactured 

Naturalization: see Immigration, 
Emigration and Naturalization 
57, 56, 55. See Aliens 54, 53 

Nauru: see Trust Territories 

Navies of the World 
Aviation, Military 143c 

Navy, U.S. Department of: see Gov- 

ernment Departments and Bu- 
reaus, U.S. 
Air Races and Records 94d; Ant- 
arctica 107a; Aviation, Military 
143c; Munitions 527d; Radio and 
Television 646d 

N.E.A.: see Societies and Associ- 
ations, U.S. 54, 53 

Nebraska 

Necrology: see Obituaries 

Negroes, American 
American Literature 103a; Arm- 
strong, Louis (‘‘Satchmo’’) 124c; 
Civil Rights 227d; Contract Bridge 
246d; Juvenile Delinquency 448a; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555a; 
Political Parties, U.S. 622b; Unitar- 
ian Church 760d. See also various 
states 

Nehru, Jawaharlal 

Nekoite 508b 

Nelson, Harold Hayden: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Nelson, Oscar Matthew (Battling); see 
Obituaries 55 

Nepal 
Disasters 270d; International Law 
418b 

Nervous System: sce Psychosomatic 
Medicine 57, 56, 55, 54 

Netherlands 
Agriculture 92a; Armies of the 
World 120b; Art Exhibitions 126b; 
Astronomy 127d; Atomic Energy 
130c; Aviation, Civil 140d; Banking 
152b; Birth Statistics 164c; Candy 
204b; Chemistry 210c; Chess 214b; 
Christian Unity 223d; Coal 231c; 
Coke 235c; Co-operatives 247c" 
Dairy Products 257a; Dance 260d; 
Death Statistics 262c; Debt, Na- 
tional 264b; Dentistry 267c; Disas- 
ters 271b; Eggs 286a; Electrical In- 
dustries 296c; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 308a; Fairs and 
Exhibitions 315b; Foreign Invest- 
ments 333d; Gas, Natural and Man- 
ufactured 350b; Horticulture 386b; 
Indonesia 409d; Immigration, Emi- 
gration and Naturalization 401a; 
Infant Mortality 411b; Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development 415d; International 
Law 419b; International Monetary 
Fund 421c; International Trade 
422d; Marriage and Divorce 484b; 
Merchant Marine 493d; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 506; 
Museums 530d; Navies of the World 
540b; Newspapers and Magazines 
555d; Olympic Games 586b; Prices 
631a; Refugees 653b; Roads and 
Highways 663b; Rye 669c; Salt 671b; 
Shipbuilding 680a; Socialism 689a; 
Social Security 690c; Sociology 699b; 
Spices 710a; Suicide Statistics 721c; 
Tariffs 730a; Wines 809c; World 
Assembly for Moral Re-Armament 
814c; Zinc 821b 

Netherlands Antilles 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b; 
United Nations 766c 

Netherlands New Guinea ° 

Netherlands Overseas Territories: 
see Netherlands Antilles; Nether- 
lands New Guinea; Surinam 

Neumann, Alfred: see Obituaries 53 

Neutrino 612a 

Neutrons: see Physics 56, 55, 54, 53 

Nevada 

New Brunswick 

New Caledonia: see Pacific Islands, 
French 
Newspapers and Magazines 555d 

Newfoundland and Labrador 

New Guinea: sce Netherlands New 
Guinea; Papua-New Guinea; 
Trust Territories 

New Hampshire 

New Hebrides 

New Jersey 
Betting and Gambling 161c 

New Mexico 

Newspapers and Magazines 
Advertising 83d; American Litera- 
ture 103c; Anthropology 108c; Be- 
havioral Sciences 157d; Betting and 
Gambling 161c; Colombia 236b; Edu- 
cation 282b; Federal Trade Commis- 
sion 321a; Friends, Religious Society 


of 346b; Jehovah's Witnesses 443a; 
Labour Unions 454c; Latin-Ameri- 
can Literature 456a; Libraries 466a; 
Methodist Church 499a; Mineralogy 
508b; Palaeontology 597a; Paper and 
Pulp Industry 599b; Philosophy 
609c; Political Science 622d; Pulitzer 
Prizes 641a; Riesel, Victor 661c; 
Smithsonian Institution 687c; Soci- 
eties and Associations, U.S. 692d; 
Sociology 699b; Taxation 732b; 
Town and Regional Planning 747c; 
United Church of Canada 761b 

New York 
Epidemiology 304a; Floods 
Flood Control 324d 

New York City 
Bridges 177a; Museums 529a; News- 
papers and Magazines 554b 

New Zealand 
Agriculture 92a; Antarctica 107a; 
Armies of the World 120c; Aviation, 
Civil 140d; Banking 152a; Birth Con- 
trol 164a; Birth Statistics 164d; 
Bridges 178c; Commonwealth of 
Nations 240b; Dairy Products 257a; 
Death Statistics 262c; Debt, Na- 
tional 264b; Dentistry 267c; Ex- 
change Control and Exchange Rates 
309b; Forests 336d; Immigration, 
Emigration and Naturalization 401b; 
Infant Mortality 411b; Internation- 
al Trade 426b; Lumber 475c; Meat 
489c; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 507; Museums 530c; Na- 
tional Parks and Monuments 540a; 
Navies of the World 540c; Newspa- 
pers and Magazines 555d; Olympic 
Games 586c; Prices 631b; Roads and 
Highways 663b; Suicide Statistics 
721c; Tariffs 728d; Town and Re- 
gional Planning 748a; Wines 809c; 
Wool 813¢ 

Nicaragua 
Aviation, Civil 140d; Costa Rica 
249b; Debt, National 264b; Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 415b; Internation- 
al Monetary Fund 421a; Newspapers 
and Magazines 555b; Organization 
of American States 591c; Roads and 


and 


Highways 664a; Social Security 
692d; Tariffs 730b 
Nickel 


Cuba 252d; Foreign Investments 
333a; Mineralogy 508a; Secondary 
Metals 675c 

Nig del Rio, Félix: see Obituaries 

Niger: see French Union; 
West Africa 

Nigeria 57. Sce British West Africa 
56, 55, 54, 53 
Disasters 270d; Forests 336d; Mar- 
riage and Divorce 484b; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 506; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b; 
Peanuts 602a; Roads and Highways 
663a; Soil Conservation 702a; Tariffs 
729c; Tin 744a 

Niles, David K.: see Obituaries 53 

Nitti, Francesco Saverio: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Nixon, Richard Milhous 
Elections, U.S. 289b; Political Par- 
ties, U.S. 621a; U.S. 768c 

NLRB: see National Labor Relations 
Board 

Nobel Prizes 
Bardeen, John 153a; Brattain, Wal- 
ter Houser 174c; Forssmann, Wer- 
ner T. 338b; Hinshelwood, Sir Cyril 
Norman 379d; Jiménez, Juan Ramon 
445c; Richards, Dickinson Woodruff 
661b; Semenov, Nikolai N. 678d; 
Shockley, William Bradford 681a; 
Spanish Literature 709c 

Noble, Thomas Tertius: 
aries 54 

Norethisterone 301c 

19-nor-17 ethyl-testosterone 162c 

Norfolk Island: see Commonwealth 
of Nations 55, 54 

Norstad, Lauris 57 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
562d 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Armies of the World 120a; Aviation, 
Military 143b; Foreign Aid Pro- 
grams, U.S. 330a; Iceland 397d; 
Middle Eastern Affairs 502a; Navies 
of the World 540b; Norstad, Lauris 
561c; Pearson, Lester Bowles 602b; 
Portugal 624b; Selective Service, 
U.S. 677d 

North Borneo: see British Borneo 
Museums 530c 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Northern Ireland: sce Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, United 
Kingdom of, 57, 56, 55, 54. See 
Ireland, Northern 53 

Northern Rhodesia: see Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, Federation of, 
57, 56, 55, 54. See Rhodesia, 
Northern 54, 53 
Foreign Investments 334b; Mineral 
and Metal Production and Prices 
507; Zinc 821b 

Northwest Territories 


French 


see Obitu- 


Norway ’ 
Aluminum 100c; Antarctica 108a,; 
Armies of the World 120b; Aviation, 


Civil 140d; Birth Statistics 164¢; 
Cartography 205d; Dance 260d; 
Death Statistics 262c; Debt, Na- 


tional 264b; Disasters 271b; Electri- 
cal Industries 296c; Employment 
300b; Epidemiology 304d; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 308c; 
Forests 337a; Fruit 346c; Horticul- 
ture 386d; Infant Mortality 411c; 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development 415a; Inter- 
national Law 419d; International 
Trade 424c; Lumber 475c; Merchant 
Marine 493d; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 506; Mu- 
seums 530d; Navies of the World 
540c; Newspapers and Magazines 
556a; Olympic Games 588b; Polio- 
myelitis 620b; Prices 631la; Psy- 
chology 634d; Railroads 650d; Roads 
and Highways 663b; Shipbuilding 
680a; Socialism 689a; Social Security 
692d; Suicide Statistics 721c; Zinc 
821b 

Norwich, Alfred Duff Cooper, 1st Vis- 
count, of Aldwich: see Obituaries 55 

Nose and Throat, Diseases of: sce 
Ear, Nose and Throat, Diseases of 

Nova Scotia 

Novobiocin 213c 

Nuclear Studies: see Astronomy 57. 
See Physics 57, 56, 55, 54, 53 
Aviation, Military 1434; Civil De- 
fense, U.S. 226c; Public Health En- 
gineering 636d 

Nursing 57, 56, 55. See Hospitals 54, 
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World Health Organization 815b 
Nutrition, Experimental 
Agricultural Research Service 87b; 
Epidemiology 303d; Home _ Eco- 
nomics 381d; Physiology 614c; 
Stomach and Intestines, Diseases of 
the 713c; Vitamins and Nutrition 
799b 
Nuts 
Peanuts 601d 
Nuvolari, Tazio: see Obituaries 54 
Nyasaiand: see Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, Federation of, 57, 56, 55, 54. 
See Nyasaland 54, 53 
Nygeartavle, Johan: see Obituaries 


Nylon: see Textile Industry 55, 54, 
53. See Rayon and Other Syn- 
thetic Fibres 54, 53 
National Geographic Society 536d; 
Plastics 616b 

Oats 


Agriculture 87d e 
Obituaries 
Obstetrics: see Medicine 55. See 


Gynaecology and Obstetrics 54, 53 

Occupational Diseases: see Indus- 
trial Health 

Oceanography 
Antarctica 107a; Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, U.S. 232c; Electronics 298a; 
Exploration and Discovery 31lic; 
Geography 352c; Geological Survey, 
U.S. 353c; Geology 354d; Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year 416d; Ma- 
rine Biology 481c; National Geo- 
graphic Society 536d; Radio and 
Television 647d; Water supply 22c; 
Zoology 822d 

Office of Defense Mobilization: see 
bala! Mobilization, Office of, 

Office of Education, U.S.: sce Edu- 
cation 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
U.S. Department of, 54. See 
Federal Security Agency 53 

Office of Rent Stabilization: see 
Rent Stabilization, Office of, 53 

Ogata, Takatora 578c 

Ohio 

Oil: see Petroleum 
American Jiterature 103b; Costa 
Rica 249c; Foreign Aid Programs, 
U.S. 331a; Iran 430d; Iraq 431d; 
Italy 440b; Labour Unions 453c; 
Lebanon 463b; Paints and Varnishes 
593c; Portuguese Overseas Terri- 
tories 625a; Saudi Arabia 674b; 
Suez Canal Conftict 720b; Syria 727a 

Oils and Fats, Vegetable and Ani- 
mal: see Vegetable Oils and Ani- 
mal Fats 

Oklahoma 

Old -Age 
Security 

Old-Age Pensions: see Social Secu- 
rity 
Gerontology 361d 

Oleomargarine: see Vegetable Oils 
and Animal Fats 55, 54, 53 

Olives: see Fruit 

Olympic Games 
Australia 133d; Boxing 174a; Cycling 
254a; Fencing 321c; Gymnastics 
374a; Hockey, Field 380a; Ice Skat- 
ing 398c; Philately 607d; RowWing 
665b; Skiing 686c; Spain 708c; 
Track and Field Sports 748b; Weight 
Lifting 805b; Wrestling 816a 

Oman and Muscat (Masqat): see 


Insurance: see Social 


Muscat and Oman 57. See Arabia 
56, 55, 54, 

O'Neill, Eusene Gladstone: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Ontario. 

Opera: see Music 

Ophthalmology: see Eye, Diseases of 

e 

Oppenheimer, J. Robert 55 

Oranges: see Fruit 

Orchestras: see Music 

Oregon 

Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation: see Inter- 
national Trade 57, 56, 54, 53. See 
Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 56, 54. 
See Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation 55. Sce 
Mutual Security Program 53 
Atomic Energy 130c; European 
Unity 306b 

Organization of American States 
Coffee 235a; International Law 
419d; Latin-American Literature 
456a; Panama 597d 

Organization of Central American 
States 56. See Guatemala 55, 54 

Orinase (D860, Tolbutamid) 269b 

Orlando, Vittorio Emanuele: see Obit- 
uaries 53 

Orphan Virus 814b 

Orthophotoscope 205b 

Gieopethy: 57, 56, 55. See Medicine 


, 

Osumilite 508b 

O.T.C. (Organization for Trade 
Cooperation): see Tariffs 57, 56 

Ottaviani, Alfredo 54 

Ottawa 

Oursler, (Charles) Fulton: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

Outdoor Advertising: see Advertis- 
ing 54, 53 

Outer Mongolia: 
People’s Republic 

Paasikivi, Juho Kusti 578d 

Pace, Frank, Jr. 53 

Pacific Islands, British 

Pacific Islands, French 

Pacific Islands, U.S.: see Samoa, 
American 57, 56, 55. Sce Guam; 
Hawaii 57, 56, 55, 54, 53 

Pacific Islands Under Trusteeship: 
see Marshall, Caroline and Mari- 
ana Islands; Trust Territories 

Painting 54, 53 
Art Exhibitions 124d; Art Sales 126d; 
Labour Unions 453c 

Paints and Varnishes 
Interior Decoration 414c 

Pakistan 
Agriculture 92c; Armies of the World 
120c; Aviation, Civil 140d; Banking 
152a; Christian Unity 224a; Com- 
monwealth of Nations 238b; Cotton 
250c; Democracy 266b; Disasters 
271b; Epidemiology 304c; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 309d; 
Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 330d; 
Foreign Investments 334c; Forests 
337a; Geography 352a; India 406a; 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development 415b; Inter- 
national Trade 426b; Iraq 431d; 
Islam 436a; Law 461ic; Marriage and 
Divorce 484b; Middle Eastern Af- 
fairs 502b; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 507; Museums 
530c; Navies of the World 540c; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b; 
Railroads 651a; Red Cross 652b; 
Religion 654b; Rice 661b; Suez Canal 
Conflict 720a; Tea 732d; Wheat 807b 

Palaeontology 
Archaeology 109c; Zoology 821d 

Palestine: sce Israel; Jordan; United 
Nations 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See 
Jerusalem 4, 53 

Panama 
Birth Statistics 164c; Death Sta- 
tistics 262c; Debt, National 264b; 
Foreign Investments 333b; Infant 
Mortality 411c; International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment 415b; International Trade 
425d; Merchant Marine 493d; News- 
papers and Magazines 555b; Organi- 
zation of American States 591a; 
Petroleum 606b; Roads and High- 
ways 664a; Smithsonian Institution 
687a; Tariffs 728d; Venezuela 792b 

Panama Canal Zone 

Pan American Union: sce Organiza- 
tion of American States 

Pandit, Vijayalakshmi 54 

ree Alexandros: see Obituaries 
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see Mongolian 


Paper and Pulp Industry 
ensus Data, U.S. 209a; Employ- 

ment 299c; Federal Trade Com- 
mission 321a; Foreign Investments 
332c; Forests 336b; International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment 415c; International Trade 
423a; Labour Unions 453c; Muni- 
tions 526d; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines]551b; Prices 629b; Strikes 716a; 
Wages and Hours 80la 

»Papua-New Guinea 

Paraguay 
Debt, National 264b; Exchange Con- 


trol and Exchange Rates 309a; In- 
ternational Monetary Fund 421a; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b 

Parents and Teachers, National 
Congress of: see Societies and As- 
sociations, U.S. 

Paris 

Paris Agreements: see London Con- 
ference and Paris Agreements 55 

Parks and Monuments: see National 
Parks and Monuments 

Parliament, British 55, 54, 53 

Pashtunistan or Pakhtoonistan: see 
Pakistan 57, 56. Sce Afghanistan 
57, 56, 55, 54, 53 

Pasvolsky, Leo: see Obituaries 54 

Patents and Trade-Marks 57. See 
Patents 56, 55, 54, 53 

Patterson, Paul C.: see Obituaries 53 

Rabionsen Robert P.: see Obituaries 


Pauling, Linus Carl 55 

Paz, Ezequiel P.: see Obituaries 54 

Paz Estenssoro, Victor 53 

Peaches: see Fruit 

Peanuts 
Agriculture 87d 

Pears: see Fruit 

Pearson, Lester Bowles 57, 53 

Pecans: see Nuts 

Peers, Edgar Allison: see Obituaries 53 

Pekkala, Mauno: see Obituaries 53 

Pella, Giuseppe 54, 

Penicillin: see Medicine 56, 55, 54, 
53. See Chemotherapy 55, 54, 53. 
See Chemistry 54, 53 
Heart and Circulatory Diseases 378d; 
Rheumatic Diseases 658b 

Pennsylvania 
Fioods and Flood Control 324d 

Penrose, Stephen B. L., Jr.: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Pension, Old-Age: see Social Se- 
curity 
Civil Service, U.S. 229b; Debt, Na- 
tional 263d. see also under various 
states 

Pensions, Veterans’: see Veterans 
Administration (U.S.) 

Pentamic Army 814b 

Perez Jimenez, Marcos 54 

Performing Right Societies: see So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 

Peron, Juan Domingo 56, 55, 54, 53 

Perén, Maria Eva Duarte de: sce 
Obituaries 53 

Perret, Auguste: see Obituaries 55 

Perry, Bliss: see Obituaries 55 

Perry, John Lester: see Obituaries 53 

Persia: see lran 

Persian Gulf States 57 

Peru 
Aviation, Civil 140d; Birth Statis- 
tics 164c; Copper 247d; Cotton 250c; 
Dance 261b; Death Statistics 262c; 
Debt, National 264b; Ecuador 279c; 
Infant Mortality 411b; Internation- 
al Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment 415b; Iron and Steel 
433b; Lead 462d; Linen and Flax 
467d; Meteorology 495d; Mineral 
and Metal Production and Prices 
506; Narcotics 535d; Navies of the 
World 540c; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 555b; Petroleum 606b; Rail- 
roads 651b; Seismology 677b; Silver 
685c; Smithsonian Institution 687a; 
Sugar 721a; Tariffs 730a; Wines 809c 

Peters, Susan: see Obituaries 53 

Petroleum 
British Borneo 179a; Building and 
Construction Industry 188a; Chem- 
istry 212b; Co-operatives 247b; Cuba 
253a; European Unity 306d; Federal 
Trade Commission 321a; Foreign In- 
vestments 331d; Geological Survey, 
U.S. 353c; Geology 355b; Great Brit- 
ain 370b; Indians, American 408c; 
International Trade 423d; Panama 
598a; Strikes 716a; Wages and Hours 
801a 

Peurifoy, John E (mil): see Obituaries 


56 
Philadelphia 
Museums 528d 
Philanthropy: 
Bequests 
Philately 
Philippines, Republic of the 
Agriculture 93b; Armies of the 
World 120c; Atomic Energy 130c; 
Aviation, Civil 140d; Child Welfare 
217d; Debt, National 264b; Democ- 
racy 266a; Disasters 271c; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 309b; 
Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 330d; 
Foreign Investments 334c; Inter- 
national Law 419c; International 
Monetary Fund 421a; International 
Trade 422d; Iron and Steel 433b; 
Japan 441d; Marine Corps, U.S. 
482d; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 507; Missions, Foreign 
510d; Newspapers and Magazines 
555b; Nickel 559d; Petroleum 605b; 
Rice 661b; Roads and Highways 
663d; Sugar 721a; Tariffs 728d; U.S. 
772b 


see Donations and 


Philology: see Archaeology 57 : 
German Literature 357d; Jewish Lit- 
erature 444c 


Philosophy 

Phosphates: sec Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 
Co-operatives 247b 

Photography 
Astronomy 127d; Civil Rights 228d; 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, U.S. 
232d; Marine Biology 482a; Motion 
Pictures 520d; National Geographic 
Society 536d; Printing 632a; Pulitzer 
Prizes 641b; Radio and Television 
646d 

Physics 
Astronomy 127d; Geology 355b; In- 
ternational Geophysical Year 416d; 
Philosophy 608d; Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 694¢ 

Physiology 
American Literature 104a; Botany 
171b; Psychology 635b 

Picabia, Francis: see Obituaries 54 

Pick, Lewis Andrew 579a 

Giekonesitt, Join Whitney 57, 56, 55, 


Pig Iron: see Iron and Steel 

Pigs: see Livestock 

Pinay, Antoine 53 

Pineapples: see Fruit 

ba Jestis Toribio: see Obituaries 


Pipelines: see Federal Power Com- 
mission 
Canada 199b; Foreign Investments 
331d 

Pitkin, Walter B.: see Obituaries 54 

Pittsburgh 
Museums 528d 

Pius XII 

ke Parenthood: sce Birth Con- 
tro 

Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Bureau of: see 
Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration 54, 53 

Plastics 
Architecture 115a; Chemistry 210c; 
Foreign Investments 332b; Interior 
Decoration 414b; Paints and Var- 
nishes 594a; Public Health Engineer- 
ing 637a 

Plastiras, Nicholas: see Obituaries 54 

Platinum: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 
Foreign Investments 332d; Mineral- 
ogy 508a 

Piums: see Fruit 

Plutonium: see Atomic Energy 57, 
56, 55, 54, 53. See Physics 55, 54 

Pneumonia: see Respiratory Dis- 
eases 

Poetry: sec Jewish Literature 57, 56, 
55, 54. See American Literature; 
Canadian Literature; English Lit- 
erature; French Literature; Ger- 
man Literature; Latin-American 
Literature; Literary Prizes; Rus- 
sian Literature; Spanish Litera- 
ture 57, 56, 55, 54, 53 

Pogany, Willy (William Andrew): see 
Obituaries 56 

Poland 
Agriculture 93a; Armies of the 
World 120b; Aviation, Civil 140d; 
Cartography 206a; Coal 231c; Coke 
235c; Communism 241la; Debt, Na- 
tional 264b; Democracy 265d; Disas- 
ters 271a; Fairs and Exhibitions 
315c; Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 
331a; Gliding 363a; Iron and Steel 
433d; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 507; Navies of the World 
540c; Newspapers and Magazines 
555d; Olympic Games 586c; Religion 
654b; Roman Catholic Church 664b; 
Rowing 665d; Salt 671b; Soil Con- 
servation 702b; Sulphur 722a; 
U.S.S.R. 759b; Zinc 821b 

Pole Vaulting: see Track and Field 
Sports 

Police 
Federal 
317d 

Poliomyelitis 57, 56, 55. Sce Infan-« 
tile Paralysis 54, 53 
Racteriology 147a; 
213c; Drug Administration, U.S. 
275a; Epidemiology 303d; Public 
Health Service, U.S. 637d; Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 697d 

Political Parties, British 56, 55, 54, 53 

Political Parties, U.S. 57, 56, 55, 54, 
53. See Elections, U.S. 53 
American Literature 103d; Benson, 
Ezra Taft 159d; Brownell, Herbert, 
Jr. 184a; Butler, Paul Mulholland 
196a; Civil Rights 228a; Civil Serv- 
ice, U.S. 229a; Clement, Frank Goad 
229d; Education 280d; Eisenhower, 
Dwight D. 288a; Elections, U.S. 
289b; Hall, Leonard Wood 375b; 
Johnson, Lyndon Baines 446a; Ke- 
fauver, Estes 449b; Nixon, Richard 
Milhous 561a; Radio and Television 
645a; Stevenson, Adlai Ewing 710d; 
U.S. 768c. See also under individuai 
states 

Political Science 

Pollock, Jackson 579a 

Polo 

Polypropylene 616b 

Popular Music: sce Music 


Bureau of Investigation 


Chemotherapy 
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Population, Movements of: sce Ref- 
ugees 

Populations of the Countries of the 
World: see Areas and Populations 
of the Countries of the World 
Marriage and Divorce 483a 

Population Statistics: sce Census 
Data, U.S. 

Pork: see Meat 

Porto Rico: sce Puerto Rico 

Portugal 
Armies of the World 120b; Art Ex- 
hibitions. 126a; Aviation, Civil 140d; 
Birth Statistics 164c; Bridges 178c; 
Death Statistics 262c; Debt, Na- 
tional 264b; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 309b; Fruit 347b; 
Housing 391c; India 406a; Infant 
Mortality 411c; International Law 
418b; International Trade 424c; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 506; Navies of the World 
540c; Newspapers and Magazines 
555d; Portuguese Overseas Terri- 
tories 624d; Roads and Highways 
663b; Wines 809c; Yachting 818c 

Portuguese Overseas Territories 

Post Office 
Aviation, Civil 141a; Betting and 
Gambling 161c; Labour Unions 453c; 
Libraries 465c; Newspapers and 
Magazines 554c; Philately 607a; 
Saw eee Arthur E(llsworth) 

a : 

Potash: sce Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 
Foreign Investments 332b 

Potatoes 
Agricultural Research Service 87a; 
Agriculture 87d; Nutrition, Experi- 
mental 568d 

Poujadism: France 339b; Words and 
Meanings, New 814b 

Poultry: see Eggs; Livestock; Meat 
Chemistry 212a; Public Health 
Engineering 637b 

Powys, Theodore Francis: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Prasad, Rajendra 53 

Pratt, Fletcher 579b 

Precious Stones: see Gem Stones 

Presbyterian Church 
Christian Unity 223b; Church Mem- 
bership 225a; Religion 655a 

Presidents, Sovereigns and Rulers 

President’s Materials Policy Com- 


mission: see Materials Policy 
Commission 53 
Prices 


Art Sales 127a; Business Review 
191b; Canning Industry 205a; Coffee 
234d; Federal Trade Commission 
321a; Housing 391a; Income and 
Product, U.S. 404a; International 
Trade 422b; Law 458b; Newspapers 
and Magazines 551b; Stocks and 
Bonds 7iic; Tariffs 728d. See also 
various commodities, industries and 
countries 

Price Stabilization, Office of: see 
Defense Mobilization, Office of, 
54. See Price Stabilization, Office 
of, 53 

Priest, Ivy Maude Baker 53 

Primary Education: sce Education 
55, 54, 53 

Prince Edward Island 

Principe: see Portuguese Overseas 
Territories 

Printing ‘ 
Employment 299c; Labour Unions 
453c; Newspapers and Magazines 
555a; Wages and Hours 800d 

Prisoners of War 54, 53 

Prisons 
Child Welfare 218c; 
244c; Kansas 448b 

Prizes and Awards: see Radio and 
Television 57, 56, 55, 54. See 
American Library Association; 
Rathconelogy: Geography; Liter- 
ary Prizes; ineralogy; Motion 
Pictures; Nobel Prizes; Pulitzer 
Prizes; Roman Catholic Church; 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See Libraries; 
Mathematics 56, 55. See Art Exhi- 
bitions; Theatre 56, 55, 54, 53 
Accidents 82b; Air Races and Rec- 
ords 94d; Archaeology 112a; Archi- 
tecture 114c; Dance 259c; Horticul- 
ture 387a; Libraries 465c; Music 
532d; National Parks and Monu- 
ments 539c; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 554d; Roman Catholic Church 
664d; Smithsonian Institution 687b; 
Sociology 700a; Unitarian Church 
760d. See also various sports 

Production, Industrial: see Business 
Review ‘ . 
See also separate industries and vari- 
ous states, provinces and countries 

Profits, Company: sce Business Re- 
view 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. Sce Taxa- 
tion 55, 54, 53 
Foreign Investments 33ic 


Connecticut 
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Prokofiev, Sergi: see Obituaries 54 

Protestant Episcopal Church 
Christian Unity 224a; Church Mem- 
bership 225a 

Protons: see Physics 

Prunes: see Fruit 

Psychiatry 
Hospitals 387b; Industrial Health 
410c; Medicine 490b; Physiology 
614a; Psychology 634c; World Health 
Organization 815b 

Psychology 
American Literature 104a; Indus- 
trial Health 410c; Latin-American 
Literature 456b; Political Science 
623a 

Psychosomatic Medicine 
Chemistry 211d; Ear, Nose and 
Throat, Diseases of, 277d; Physiol- 
ogy 614a; Psychiatry 634a; Stomach 
and Intestines, Diseases of the, 
713c 

Public Assistance: see Child Wel- 
fare; Social Security 
Budget, National 185d; 
American 409b 

Public Health Engineering 
Drug Administration, U.S. 274d; In- 
dustrial Health 410b; Tunnels 755a; 
Water Supply 10c 

Public Health Service, U.S. 57, 56, 
55, 54. Sce Epidemics and Public 
Health Services 53 
Atomic Energy 129d; Chiropractic 
222c; Coast Guard, U.S. 234b; Den- 
tistry 267c; Epidemiology 303d; In- 
dustrial Health 410b; Nursing 567c; 
Poliomyelitis 619d; Public Health 
Engineering 637a; Social Security 
619b; Venereal Diseases 791d 

Public Libraries: see American Li- 
brary Association; Libraries 

Public Relations 55, 54, 53 

Public Utilities 
Building and Construction Industry 
187b; Electrical Industries 295a; 
Federal Power Commission 319b; 
Income and Product, U.S. 404d; Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
676c; Stocks and Bonds 711c 

Publishing: see Book Publishing 
and Book Sales; Newspapers and 
Magazines 
Employment 299c 

Puerto Rico 
Birth Statistics 164c; Costa Rica 
249c; Death Statistics 262c; Infant 
Mortality 411c; Liquors, Alcoholic 
469b; Socialism 690b; Spices 710a 

Pugmire, Ernest I.: see Obituaries 54 

Pulitzer, Joseph: see Obituaries 56 

Pulitzer Prizes 

Pulp Industry: see Paper and Pulp 
Industry 

Purcell, Edward Mills 53 

Pusey, Nathan Marsh 54 

Putnam, Herbert: see Obituaries 56 

Pyrite: see Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 

Qatar: see Persian Gulf States 57. 
See Arabia 56, 55, 54, 53 

Q Fever: see Respiratory Diseases 53 

Quakers: see Friends, Religious So- 
ciety of 

Quarles, Donald A(ubrey) 57, 56 

Quebec 

Quirino, Elpidio 579b 

Quiroga y Palacios, Fernando 54 

Quo Tai-chi: see Obituaries 53 

Raab, Julius 54 

Racing and Races: see Air Races and 
Records; Automobile Racing; 
Horse Racing; Motor-Boat Rac- 
ing; Track and Field Sports; 
Yachting 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See 
Olympic Games 53 

Radar: see Telephone 57, 56, 55, 54. 
See Electronics 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. 
See Munitions 53 
Aviation, Military 142b; Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration 225c; Words 
and Meanings, New 813d 

Radescu, Nicolas: see Obituaries 54 

Seek ne Arthur William 57, 56, 55, 


Indians, 


Radio and Television 57, 56, 55, 54. 
See Radio 53 
Advertising 83d; American Litera- 
ture 103d; Armies of the World 
121d; Bowling 173a; Business Re- 
view 195c; Civil Defense, U.S. 227b; 
Dance 258d; Education 280b; Elec- 
trical Industries 295d; Federal Com- 
munications Commission 3i8b; Fish- 
eries 324a; Glass 362d; Great Britain 
367d; Hong Kong 384a; Housing 
390b; Humour 391c; Medicine 492a; 
Munitions 526c; Music 532d; News- 
papers and Magazines 551d; Photog- 
raphy 610a; Political Parties, U.S. 
622c; Railroads 648a; Salvation Army 
672b; Theatre 742b; United Church 
of Canada 761b; U.S. 769c; Words 
and Meanings, New 813d 

Radiology: see X-Ray and Radiology 

Railroad Accidents: see Disasters 


Railroads 
British East Africa 181b; Building 
and Construction Industry 187b; 
Disasters 273a; International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment 415b; Interstate Commerce 
Commission 428c; Labour Unions 
453c; Munitions 526b; Museums 
528d; Radio and Television 646b; 
Saudi Arabia 674a; Social Security 
691c; Stocks and Bonds 711c; Tour- 
ist Travel 746d. See also various 
cities, states and countries 

Raine, William MacLeod: see Obituar- 
ies 55 

Rainfall: see Meteorology 

Raisins: see Fruit 

Raisnomycin 214a 

Ramjets: see Jet Propulsion 55, 54, 


53 
Randall, James G(arfield): see Obitu- 
aries 54 
Randall Commission: see Tariffs 56, 
55. See International Trade 55 
Rapid Transit: see Urban Trans- 
portation, U.S. 57, 56, 55, 54. See 
Electric Transportation 53 
Municipal Government 524a 
Rates of Exchange: see Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 
Rau, (Sir) Narsing (Benegal Narsin- 
ga): see Obituaries 54 
Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan (Mrs. 
Norton Sanford Baskin): see Obitu- 
aries 54 
Rawson, Arturo; see Obituaries 53 
Rayburn, Sam 53 
Raymond, Alexander Gillespie 579c 
Rayon and Other Synthetic Fibres: 
see Textiie Industry 57, 56, 55. 
Sec Rayon and Other Synthetic 
Fibers 54, 53 
Clothing Industry 230d; Glass 362d 
Reclamation: see Soil Conservation 
57, 56, 55, 54. See Forests; Irriga- 
tion 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See Soil 
Erosion and Soil Conservation 53 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion 55, 54, 53 
Budget, National 185c 
Red Cross 
Community Chest-United Fund 
243b; Refugees 653a 
Reed, Chauncey William 579c 
Reed, David Aiken: see Obituaries 54 
Reforestation: sce Forests 
Reformed Church: sce Presbyterian 
Church 
Refugees 
Hungary 395d; Red Cross 652a; UN 
766a 


Relay Racing: see Track and Field 
Sports 

Relief: see Community Chest; Red 
Cross; Social Security 
United Church of Canada 761b. See 
also various cities, provinces, and 
states of the United States and 
Canada 

Religion 
Christian Unity 223a; Education 
282b; Judaism 447b; Missions, For- 
eign 510a; Philosophy 608c; Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 693c; Soci- 
ology 699b; Spain 708b. See also 
various churches and religious or- 
ganizations 

Religious Denominations: sce 
Church Membership 

Religious Education 
Cambodia 198c; Education 284c; 
Judaism 447c; Mormons 515d; Uni- 
tarian Church 760c; United Church 
of Canada 761a 

Remington, Wiiliam Walter: see Obit- 
uaries 55 

Remon, José Antonio: see Obituar- 
ise 56. See Remon, José Antonio 
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Rent Control: see Rent Stabiliza- 
tion, Office of, 53. See Law 53 

Rent Stabilization, Office of, 53 

Representatives, House of: see 
United States Congress 57, 56, 55. 
See Elections, U.S. 57, 56, 55, 54, 
53. See Congress, United States 
54, 53 

Republican Party: 
Parties, U.S. 
See also various states 

Research Libraries, Association of: 
see Societies and Associations, 


see Political 


Resins: see Plastics 

Respiratory Diseases 
Bacteriology 147b; Death Statistics 
262b 

Retail Sales: see Business Review 
Labour Unions 453c 

Réunion 
Infant Mortality 411c; Newspapers 
and Magazines 555b 

Reuter, Ernst: see Obituaries 54 

Reuther, Walter Philip 56 

Rhee, Syngman 55, 54, 53 

Rheumatic Diseases 
Heart and Circulatory Diseases 
378c 

Rheumatism: see Rheumatic Dis- 
eases 54, 53 

Rhode Island 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federa- 
tion of 57, 56, 55, 54. See Nyasa- 
land; Rhodesia, Northern; Rho- 
desia, Southern 54, 53 
Banking 152a; Copper 247d; Dams 
257c; International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 415a; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b; 
Railroads 651a; Roads and High- 
ways 663a; Soil Conservation 702a 

Rice, Grantland: see Obituaries 55 

Rice 
Agriculture 87d; International Trade 
427a 

Richards, Dickinson Woodruff 57 

Ridgway, Matthew Bunker 55, 54, 


53 
Riesei, Victor 57 
Riggs, Lynn: see Obituaries 55 
Rightmire, George W.: see Obituaries 
53 


Rio De Oro: see Spanish Colonial 
Empire 

Rio Muni: see Spanish Colonial 
Empire 53 

Rivers and Harbours 
Belgium 159b; Bridges 176d; Canals 
and Inland Waterways 202b; Coast 
Guard, U.S. 233b; Floods and Flood 
Control 324c; Public Utilities 638d 

Riza Pahlavi, Mohammed 54 

Roads and Highways 
Bridges 176d; Budget, National 
184d; Building and Construction In- 
dustry 187d; Chicago 215b; Debt, 
National 264c; International Bank 
for Reconstruction and _ Develop- 
ment 415b; Interstate Commerce 
Commission 428d; Motor Transpor- 
tation 523b; Municipal Government 
523d; Organization of American 
States 591d; Red Cross 652a; Tax- 
ation 731a; Tourist Travel 746c; 
Town and Regional Planning 747c; 
Tunnels 755a. See also various states, 
provinces and countries 

Robbins, Frederick Chapman 55 

Roberts, Owen Josephus: see Obitu- 
aries 56 

Robey, Sir George (George Edward 
Wade): see Obituaries 55 

ata Boardman: see Obituaries 


Rockefeller Foundation: see Socie- 
ties and Associations, U.S. 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development 415d; Librar- 
ies 466a 

Rockets: see Jet Propulsion; Mu- 
nitions 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See Elec- 
tronics 55 
International Geophysical Year 417a 

Rodeos: see Shows 

Rohde, Ruth Bryan (Owen): see Obit- 
uaries 55 

Rojas Pinilla, Gustavo 54 

Roller Derby 55, 54, 53 

Roman Catholic Church 
Archaeology 110d; Birth Control 
164a; Church Membership 225a; 
Colombia 236b; Malta 480c; Pius 
XII 615c; Poland 618b; Religion 
654b; Religious Education 655c; 
Spain 708a; Vatican City State 790a 

Roncalli, Angelo Giuseppe 54 

Rosenberg, Julius and Ethel: see Obit- 
uaries 54 

Ross, Norman: see Obituaries 54 

Rostovtzeff, Michael I.: see Obituaries 


Rotary International: see Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 

Rowing 
Olympic Games 586d 

Rowntree, Benjamin Seebohm: 
Obituaries 55 

Ruanda-Urundi: see Belgian Colo- 
nial Empire; Trust Territories 

Rubber 
Census Data, U.S. 209a; Chemistry 
211a; Employment 299c; Foreign In- 
vestments 332d; Interior Decoration 
414b; International Trade 422d; 
Labour “Unions 453d; Prices 630c; 
Strikes 716a; Taxation 731c; Wages 
and Hours 800d 

Ruffo, Titta: see Obituaries 54 

Rugby: see Football! 56, 55, 54, 53 

Ruiz Cortines, Adolfo 

Rulers: see Presidents, Sovereigns 
and Rulers 

Rumania 
Armies of the World 120b; Debt, 
National 264b; Education 284d; 
Greece 371b; International Law 
418b; Marriage and Divorce 484b; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 507; Navies of the World 
540c; Newspapers and Magazines 
555d; Olympic Games 586c; Wines 
809c 

Running: see Track and Field Sports 

Runstedt, Karl Rudolf Gerd von: see 
Obituaries 54 

Rupprecht, Maria Luitpoldt Ferdi- 
nand: see Obituaries 56 

Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion 
Co-operatives 247a 

Rural Rehabilitation Loans: sce 
Farmers Home Administration 


see 


Russell, Richard Brevard 53 

Russell Sage Foundation: sce So- 
cieties and Associations, 

Russia: sce Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 

Russian Literature 

Rust, John Daniel: see Obituaries 55 

Rye 
Agriculture 87d; Baking Industry 
148c; Nutrition, Experimental 568d 

Ryti, Risto Heikki 579d 

Saar 
Adenauer, Konrad 83c; Coal 231c; 
Coke 235c; Gas, Natural and Manu- 
factured 350b; Germany 359d; Iron 
and Steel 433d; Newspapers and 
Magazines 555d 

Sabath, Adolph Joachim: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

Safety: sec Accidents (Accident Pre- 
vention) 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See 
Railroads 55, 54, 53 
Brewing and Beer 176c; Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration 226a; Coast 
Guard, U.S. 233b; Drug Administra- 
tion, U.S. 274d; National Labor Re- 
lations Board 538a 

Sailing: see Yachting 

St. Christopher: see Leeward Islands 

St. Croix: see Virgin Islands 

St. Helena 

St. John: see Virgin Islands 

St. Kitts-Nevis: sec Leeward Islands 

St. Laurent, Louis Stephen 

St. Lawrence Seaway: see Canals 
and Inland Waterways 
Dams 257d; Electrical 
296a; Montreal 515c 

St. Louis 
Museums 530a 

St. Lucia: sce Windward Islands 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 

St. Thomas: see Virgin Islands 

St. Vincent: sce Windward Islands 

Sales, Retail: see Business Review 53 

Salk, Jonas Edward 56 

Salt 57. See Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 56, 55, 54, 53 
Chemistry 210b 

Salvador, El 
Birth Statistics 164c; Cartography 
205c; Coffee 234d; Death Statistics 
262c; Debt, National 264b; Infant 
Mortality 411c; Newspapers and 
Magazines 555b; Roads and High- 
ways 664a; Soil Conservation 701d; 
Tariffs 730c 

Salvation Army 
Church Membership 225a 

Sammons, Wheeler 580a 

Samoa, American | 

Samoa, Western: sce New Zealand; 
Trust Territories 

San Francisco 
Bridges 176d 

San Marino 

Santayana, George: see Obituaries 53 

Santo Domingo: sce Dominican Re- 
public 

Sao Tomé: sce Portuguese Overseas 
Territories 

Saracoglu, Sukru: see Obituaries 54 

Sarawak: see British Borneo 
Rubber 666b 

Sarett, Lew: see Obituaries 55 

Sarton, George (Alfred Leon) 580a 

Saskatchewan 

Satellite, Artificial: see Physics 56 

Saud 54 

Saudi Arabia 
Armies of the World 122c; Cartog- 
raphy 206b; Egypt 286c; Iraq 431d; 
Middle Eastern Affairs 5026; News- 
papers and Magazines 555b; Petrol- 
eum 605a; Railroads 651a; Suez 
Canal Conflict 720a; Syria 727a; 
Telephone 733c 

Savings and Loan Associations 57. 
See Savings and Loan Industry 56 
Housing 389b 

Savings Banks; see Banking 57, 56, 
55, 54, 53. See Savings and Loan 
Industry 56 

Sawyer, Charles 53 

Scheff, Fritzi: see Obituaries 55 

Schools: see Education; Universities 
and Colleges 
Debt, National 264c. See also various 
countries and states 

Schroeder, Rudolph W.: see Obituar= 
ies 53 

Schumacher, Kurt: see Obituaries 53 

Schuman, Robert 53 

Schuman Plan: see European Coal 
and Steel Community; Tariffs 54. 
See European Union 54, 53 

Schuster, Alfredo Ildefonso: see Obit- 
uaries 55 

Schweitzer, Albert 54 

Scotland: see Great Britain & Nor- 
thern Ireland, United Kingdom of 
Suicide Statistics 721c 

Scott, Walter Dill: see Obituaries 56 

Scott, Walter E. (‘‘Death Valley 
Scotty"): see Obituaries 55 

Beige ty Hubert: see Obituaries 


U.S. 


Industries 


Scrap: see Secondary Metals 
Sculpture 54, 53 
Art Exhibitions 124d; Art Sales 
127a; Museums 529d 


Seato: see Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization 57, 56 

Seaton, Frederick Andrew 57 

SEC: see Securities and Exchange 
Commission 

Secondary Education: see Educa- 
tion 

Secondary Metals 

Secret Service, U.S. 

Securities: see Banking; Stocks and 
Bonds 

Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion 
Business Review 193d; Stocks and 
Bonds 711d 

Seeing Eye, Inc.: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 

Segni, Antonio 56 

Segregation, Racial: see Civil Rights 
57. See Education; Law; Negroes, 
American 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See 
Child Welfare; Political Parties 55 
American Literature 103d; Bahama 
Islands 148c; Baptist Church 152c; 
Child Welfare 218b; Friends, Re- 


ligious Society of, 346a; Georgia 
356b; Kentucky 449d; Methodist 
Church 499b; Mississippi S11a; 


North Carolina 563c; Political Par- 
ties, U.S. 622b; Presbyterian Church 
627d; South Africa, The Union of, 
703b; South Carolina 704d; Tennes- 
see 734d; Texas 737c; Virginia 797d 
Sens, Frank A.: see Obituaries 


Seismology 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
232d; Geology 355d 

Selective Service, U.S. 
Armies of the World 121c 

Selenium: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 
Mineralogy 508a 

Semenov, Nikolai N. 57 

Senanayake, Don Stephen: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

Senanayake, Dudley Shelton 53 

Senate: see United States Congress 
57, 56, 55. See Elections, U.S. 55, 

54, ey See Congress, United States 


U.S. 


Senegal: see French Union; French 
West Africa 
Seventh-day Adventists 
Church Membership 224c 
Seychelles 
St Count Carlo: see Obituaries 


Shafer, Paul W.: see Obituaries 55 

Shamun (Chamoun), Camille 53 

Sharkey, Thomas Joseph: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Shaver, Clement Lawrence: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Shaw, (Warren) Wilbur: see Obituar- 
ies 55 

Shay, Frank: see Obituaries 55 

Sheep: sce Livestock 

Shellabarger, Samuel: see Obituaries 
55 


Shepilov, Dmitri Trofimovich 57 

Sherrington, Sir Charles S.: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

Sherwood, Robert E(mmet): see Obit- 
uaries 56 

Shipbuilding 
Atomic Energy 132a; International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment 415c; International Trade 
426b; Merchant Marine 492d; Strikes 
716d 

Shipping, Merchant Marine: see 
Merchant Marine 57, 56, 55. See 
Shipping, Merchant Marine 54, 
53 


Coast and Geodetic Survey, U.S. 
232C; International Law 420b; Pana- 
ma Canal Zone 598b 

Shishakli, Adib Es 54 

Shockley, William Bradford 57 

Shoe Industry 

Shooting 

. Olympic Games 588d 

Shopping Centres: sce Building and 
Construction Industry 56, 55, 54 
Town and Regional Planning 747b 

Short, Joseph Hudson, Jr.: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

Shows 
Motor Transportation 523b 

Shubert, Lee: see Obituaries 54 

Shulman, Harry: see Obituaries 56 

Siam: see Thailand 

Sierra Leone 57. See British West 
Africa 56, 55, 54, 53 
Diamonds 270a; Iron and Steel 433b; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 506; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 555b 

Sigler, Kim: see Obituaries 54 

Sikkim 

Silk 
Textile Industry 738d 

Silva, Augusto Alvaro da 54 

Silver 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 309b; International Trade 
425e; Mineralogy 508a; Prices 630d 

"Silvers, Louis: see Obituaries 55 

Simmons, Al (Aloysius Harry Szyman- 
ski) 580b 2 


Simon, Jone FE arooe Simon, ist 
iscount, of Stackpole Elidor: 
Obituaries 55 e 4d 
Sinclair, Harry Ford 580b 
Singapore 
Birth Control 163d; Birth Statistics 
164c; Death Statistics 262c; Educa- 
tion 285b; Great Britain 368b; In- 
fant Mortality 411c; Narcotics 535d; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b 
Siri, Giuseppe 54 
Skating: see Ice Skating 57, 56, 55, 
54, 53. See Roller Derby 55, 54, 53 
Olympic Games 588b 
Skiing 
Olympic Games 588b 
Skin Diseases: see Dermatology 
Skouras, Charles P.: see Obituaries 55 
Slansky, Rudolf S. see Obituaries 53 
Sloan, George A.: see Obituaries 56 
Sloan Foundation, Inc., Alfred P.: 
He Societies and Associations, 


Slum Clearance, see Housing 56, 55, 
54. See Town and Regional Plan- 
ning 55, 54 
Building and Construction Industry 
188a 

Slye, Maud: see Obituaries 55 

Suet Business Administration 55, 

Smart, David A.: see Obituaries 53 

Smith, Ida B. Wise: see Obituaries 53 

Smith, Margaret Chase 53 

Smith, Walter Bedell 55 

Smith, Willis: see Obituaries 54 

Smithsonian Institution 
Archaeology 112d; Museums 528d 

Smog: see Los Angeles 56, 55 
Eye, Diseases of the, 313d 

Snyder, John Wesley 53 

Soap and Detergents: sce Chemis- 
try 55, 54 

Soaring: see Gliding 

Soccer 
Olympic Games 588d 

Socialism 
International Labour Organization 
417c. See also various countries 

Socialist Soviet Republics: see Un- 
ion of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Social Security 
Child Welfare 218a; Migratory La- 
bour 504d; Municipal Government 
525b; Taxation 731a; U.S. 767c. See 
also various states and countries 

Social Service: see Child Weifare; 
Social Security 
Community Trusts 243c 

Societies and Associations, U.S. 
Allergy 100b; Cartography 205b; 
Community Trusts 243c; Municipal 
Government 524b; Nursing 567c 

Sociology ; 
American Literature 103a; Juvenile 
Delinquency 447d; Psychology 635a 

Sodality of Our Lady: sce Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 

Soddy, Frederick 580c 

Softball 

Soil Bank: see Agriculture; Forests; 
Soil Conservation 57 
Cotton 250a; Hay and Pastures 377b 

Soil Conditioners: see Chemistry 54, 


53 

Soil Conservation 57, 56, 55, 54. See 
Soil Erosion and Soil Conserva- 
tion 53 
Agricultural Research Service 87b; 
Agriculture 90c; Budget, National 
185d; Farmers Home Administration 
317a; Floods and Flood Control 324c; 
Forests 336a; Indians, American 
409a 

Solar System: see Astronomy 

Solomon Islands: sce Pacific Is- 
lands, British; Trust Territories 

Somalia 57, 56, 55, 54. See Somali- 
land, Italian 53 

Somaliland, British: sec British 
East Africa 

Somaliland, French 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b 

Somervell, Brehon Burke: see Obitu- 
aries 56 

Somoza, Anastasio 580c 

Soucek, Apollo: see Obituaries 56 

South Africa, British: sce British 
South African Territories 

South Africa, The Union of 
Anthropology 108c; Asbestos 127c; 
Aviation, Civil 140d; Banking 152a; 


Birth Statistics 164c; Coal 231¢; 
Commonwealth of Nations 238c; 
Copper 247d; Corn 249a; Dance 


260d; Death Statistics 262c; Debt, 
National 264b; Diamonds 270a; Dis- 
asters 271a; Electrical Industries 
296c; Employment 300b; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 309b; 
Fruit 346c; Gold 364b; Infant Mor- 
tality 411c; International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
415b; International Law 420b; In- 
ternational Trade 422d; Iron and 
Steel 433b; Manganese 480d; Mar- 
riage and Divorce 484b; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 507; 
Museums 530c; National Geographic 
Society 537a; National Parks and 
Monuments 540a; Navies of the 


World 540c; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 555b; Nickel 559c; Olympic 
Games 586c; Palaeontology 596b; 
Poliomyelitis 620b; Prices 631b; Psy- 
chology 634c; Refugees 653b; Roads 
and Highways 663a; Silver 685c; Su- 
gar 721a; Tea 732c; UN 761c; Wheat 
807b; Wines 809c; Wool 813a 

South America: see Argentina; Bo- 
livia; Brazil; British Guiana;Chile; 
Colombia; Ecuador; French Gui- 
ana; Paraguay; Peru; Surinam; 
Uruguay; Venezuela 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Southeast Asia Defense Treaty 55 

Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion 57, 56 
Armies of the World 120c; Common- 
wealth of Nations 238c; Marine 
Corps, U.S. 482d; Middle Eastern 
Affairs 502b; Navies of the World 
540c; Thailand 740b 

Southern Rhodesia: sce Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, Federation of, 57, 

56, pe 54. See Rhodesia, Southern 
J 
Asbestos 127c; Gold 364c; Infant 
Mortality 411c; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 507; Tobacco 
745¢ 

South Pacific Commission: sce Pa- 
cific Islands, French 53 

South-West Africa: see South Af- 
rica, The Union of; Trust Terri- 
tories 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. Sce United 
Nations 56, 55 
International Law 418b; Newspa- 
pers and Magazines 555b; UN 762a 

Sovereigns, Presidents and Rulers: 
see Presidents, Sovereigns and 
Rulers 

Soviet Union: sce Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 

Soybeans 
Agriculture 87c; Vegetable Oils and 
Animal Fats 790b 

Spain 
Aviation, Civil 140d; Aviation, Mili- 
tary 146c; Baptist Church 152c; 
Birth Statistics 164c; Coal 231c; 
Death Statistics 262c; Debt, Nation- 
al 264b; Disasters 271a; Electrical 
Industries 296c; Foreign Aid Pro- 
grams, U.S. 329d; Foreign Invest- 
ments 334a; Gliding 363a; Housing 
391c; Infant Mortality 411c; Inter- 
national Law 418b; Iron and Steel 
433b; Lead 462d; Meteorology 498b; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 506; Morocco 516b; Motion 
Pictures 522b; Navies of the World 
540b; Newspapers and Magazines 
555d; Olympic Games 586b; Rail- 
roads 650d; Refugees 653b; Roads 
and Highways 663b; Rye 669c; Salt 
671b; Seismology 677b; Shipbuilding 
680a; Social Security 690c; Spanish 
Colonial Empire 708d; Spanish Lit- 
erature 709b; U.S. 771d; Vegetable 
Oils and Animal Fats 790d; Wines 
809d; Zinc 821b 

Spalding, Albert: see Obituz ries 54 

Spanish-American Literaxure: see 
Latin-American Literature 

Spanish Colonial Empire 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 506 

Spanish Literature 

Sparkman, John 53 

Special Libraries Association: see 
Libraries 53 

Speed Records: sce Air Races and 
Records; Automobile Racing; 
Horse Racing; Motor-Boat Rac- 
ing; Track and Field Sports; 
Yachting 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See 
Aviation, Military 57, 56, 54. See 
Railroads 56, 55 

Speleology: sce 
Discovery 53 
Archaeology 109b; Exploration and 
Discovery 311d 

Speyer, Leonora 580d 

Snices 57, 56, 55, 54 

Spirits: see Liquors, Alcoholic 

Spitsbergen: see Norway 

Split-time 814b 4 

Sports and Games: see Angling; 
Archery; Automobile Racing; 
Badminton; Baseball; Basketball; 
Billiards; Bobsledding; Bowling; 
Boxing; Chess; Contract Bridge; 
Curling; Cycling; Fencing; Foot- 
ball; Gliding; Golf; Gymnastics; 
Handball; Hockey, Field; Hockey, 
Ice; Horse Racing; Ice Skating; 
Lacrosse; Lawn Bowling; Motor- 
Boat Racing; Olympic Games; 
Polo; Rowing; Shooting; Skiing; 
Soccer; Softball; Squash Rac- 
quets; Swimming; Table Tennis; 
Tennis; Track and Field Sports; 
Wrestling; Yachting 57, 56, 55, 54, 
53. Sce Roller Derby 55, 54, 53. See 
Cricket 54, 53 
Weight Lifting 804d 

Squash Racquets 

Stalin, Joseph Vissarionovich: see 
Obituaries 54. See Stalin, Joseph 
Vissarionovich 53 


Exploration and 
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U.S.S.R. 758b 

Stamp Collecting: see Philately 

Standards, National Bureau of 56, 
55, 54, 53 
Dentistry 267d; Patents and Trade- 
marks 601c 

Stars: see Astronomy 

Stassen, Harold Edward 56, 54, 53 

State, U.S. Department of: sce Gov- 
ernment Departments and Bu- 
reaus, U.S. 

State Fairs: see Shows 57, 56, 55, 54. 
See Fairs and Exhibitions 57, 56, 
55, 54, 53 

State Guard: see National Guard 

States Rights: see Law 53 

Staudinger, Hermann 54 

Steel: sce Iron and Steel 

Stellar System: see Astronomy 

Stepinac, Aloysius 54 

Stereophotography: sce Photogra- 
phy 57, 56, 55, 54. See Motion Pic- 
tures 54 

Stern, Elizabeth Gertrude 
Morton): see Obituaries 55 

Stevens, Robert Ten Broeck 55, 54 

Stevens, Wallace: see Obituaries 56 

Stevenson, Adlai Ewing 
Elections, U.S. 289b; Political Par- 
ties, U.S. 620d; U.S. 768d 

Stocks and Bonds 
Banking 150b; Business Review 
195b; Debt, National 263a; Econom- 
ics 278c; Insurance 412a; Savings 
and Loan Associations 674c; Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission 676b; 
Telegraphy 733b 

Stomach and Intestines, Diseases 
of the 
Physiology 613d; Surgery 722c 

Stout, William Bushnell 580d 

Straus, Oscar: see Obituaries 55 

Strawberries: see Fruit 

ery James Howell: see Obituaries 


(Eleanor 


Streptomycin: see Chemotherapy; 
Tuberculosis 55, 54, 53. Sce Medi- 
cine 53 

Strijdom, Johannes Gerhardus 55 

Strikes 
Canals and Inland Waterways 202d; 
Democracy 265d; Education 282d; 
National Labor Relations Board 
538a; Newspapers and Magazines 
55id. See also various industries, 
products, cities, states, provinces 
and countries 

Strobordiography 298b 

Strong, Austin: see Obituaries 53 

Struther, Jan: see Obituaries 54 

Stryker, Lloyd Paul: see Obituaries 56 

Su 2434 214a 

Suarez, Emanuel: see Obituaries 55 

Subasic, Ivan: see Obituaries 56 

Subsidies: see Agriculture 53 
Hay and Pastures 377c; Housing 
391b; Livestock 471b; Merchant Ma- 
rine 493a 

Sudan 57. See Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan; French Union; French West 
Africa 56, 55, 54, 53 
Armies of the World 124b; Cotton 
250c; Disasters 271c; International 
Law 418b; International Monetary 
Fund 421a; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 555b; New Zealand 558c; Suez 
Canal Conflict 720a; U.S.S.R. 760b; 
World Health Organization 815d 

Suez Canal Conflict 57. Sce Suez 
Canal 55 
Armies of the World 120a; Aviation, 
Military 144a; Banking 152b; Busi- 
ness Review 195d; China 220c; Com- 
monwealth of Nations 240b; Dams 
257c; Dulles, John Foster 276a; 
Eden, Sir (Robert) Anthony 280a; 
Egypt 286d; Ethiopia 305c; European 
Unity 306d; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 309c; Foreign Aid 
Programs, U.S. 331a; France 340d; 
Great Britain 367d; Hammarskjold, 
Dag 376a; India 406b; International 
Law 418d; Iran 431a; Iraq 431d; 
Israel 437a; Italy 440b; Merchant 
Marine 493c; Middle Eastern Affairs 
503a; Nasser, Gamal Abdel 536b; 
Nehru, Jawaharlal 544a; New Zea- 
land 558c; Norway 566a; Pakistan 
595b; Petroleum 604d; Rubber 666a; 
Somaliland, French 702d; Spain 707d; 
UN 764a 

Sugar 
Agriculture 87d; Cuba 252d; Soil 
Conservation 701d 

Suicide Statistics 

Sullivan, Mark: see Obituaries 53 

Sulphur 
Chemistry 210b; Foreign Invest- 
ments 332c 

Sumatra: sce Indonesia 

Summerall, Charles Pelot: see Obitu- 
aries 56 

Summerfield, Arthur E(ilsworth) 

Support Prices: see Agriculture 

Supreme Court of the United States 
Civil Rights 228a; Civil Service, U.S. 
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229b; Education 283a, Law 457a; 
Negroes, American 542d; Newspa- 
pers and Magazines 554c; Strikes 
716c 

Surgery 
Cancer 203c; Ear, Nose and Throat, 
Diseases of, 277a; Eye, Diseases ot 
the, 313b; Gerontology 362b; Hear- 
ing 378a; Heart and Circulatory 
Diseases 378c; Medicine 492b; So- 
cities and Associations, U.S. 693d; 
Stomach and Intestines, Diseases of 
the, 713c; Tuberculosis 753d 

Surinam 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 506; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 555b; UN 766c 

Svalbard: see Norway 

Swains Island: see Samoa, Amer- 
ican 

Swaziland: sec British South Afri- 
can Territories 

Sweden 
Armies of the World 124b; Automo- 
bile Racing 139a; Aviation, Civil 
140d; Aviation, Military 146b; Birth 
Statistics 164c; Bridges 178c; Car- 
tography 205d; Chess 214c; Contract 
Bridge 246c; Dance 261b; Death Sta- 
tistics 262c; Debt, National 264b; 
Dentistry 267c; Disasters 273a; 
Electrical Industries 296b; Epidemi- 
ology 304d; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 308c; Forests 337a; 
Infant Mortality 411b; Internation- 
al Law 419d; International Trade 
424c; Iron and Steel 433b; Latvia 
457b; Lumber 475c; Marriage and 
Divorce 484b; Merchant Marine 
493d; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 506; Motion Pictures 
522c; Museums 530d; National Geo- 
graphic Society 537a; Navies of the 
World 540b; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 555d; Norway 566a; Oats 569d; 
Olympic Games 586d; Poliomyelitis 
620b; Prices 631a; Railroads 650d; 
Refugees 653b; Roads and Highways 
663b; Shipbuilding 680a; Silver 685c; 
Socialism 688d; Stomach and Intes- 
tines, Diseases of the 714b; Table 
Tennis 727c; Tariffs 728d; Tunnels 
755b 

Sweet Potatoes: sec Potatoes 

Swimming 
Olympic Games 586d 

Switzerland 
Aluminum 100c; Asbestos 127c; 
Aviation, Civil 140d; Birth Statis- 
tics 164c; Child Welfare 218a; Co- 
operatives 247c; Dams 257b; Death 
Statistics 262c; Debt, National 264b; 
Dentistry 268a; Dyes 276d; Electri- 
cal Industries 296b; Exchange Con- 
trol and Exchange Rates 308c; Fairs 
and Exhibitions 315b; Foreign In- 
vestments 335b; Infant Mortality 
411c; International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 415d; 
International Trade 422b; Italy 
440a; Linen and Flax 467d; Lumber 
475c; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 506; Narcotics 535b; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555d; 
Olympic Games 586b; Post Office 
626a; Prices 631a; Railroads 650d; 
Red Cross 652b; Refugees 653b; 
Roads and Highways 663b; Silk 
685b; Social Security 692d; Suicide 
Statistics 721c; Wines 809c; World 
Assembly for Moral Re-Armament 
814c 

Symphony Orchestras: see Music 

Synge, Richard Laurence Milling- 
ton 53 

Synthetic Products: see Chemistry 
57, 56, 55, 54. See Plastics; Rubber; 
Textile Industry 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. 
See Rayon and Other Synthetic 
Fibres 54, 53. See Standards, Na- 
tional Bureau of, 53 
Furs 349b; Public Health Engineer- 
ing 637b 

Syphilis: see Venereal Diseases 
Dermatology 268b 

Syria 
Agriculture 92b; Archaeology 110a; 
Armies of the World 119d; Aviation, 
Civil 140d; Banking 152b; Birth Sta- 
tistics 164c; Blind, Education of the 
166b; Death Statistics 262c; Disas- 
ters 270c; Egypt 286c; Iraq 431d; 
Jordan 447a; Middle Eastern Affairs 
502b; Newspapers and Magazines 
555b; Roads and Highways 663d; 
Saudi Arabia 674a; Suez Canal Con- 
flict 720a; Tariffs 729b; UN 764d; 
U.S.S.R. 760b; Wines 809c 

Syrup, Sorgo and Cane: see Sugar 
55, 54, 53 

Szasz, Otto: see Obituaries 53 

Table Tennis 

Taft, Robert A.: see Obituaries 54. 
See Taft, Robert A. 53 

Taft-Hartley Act: see National La- 
bor Relations Board 54, 53 


Taiwan: see Formosa 

Talbot, Francis X.: see Obituaries 54 

Talbott, Harold Elstner 55, 54 

Tanganyika: see British East Africa; 
Trust Territories 
Diamonds 270a; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 507; National 
Parks and Monuments 540a; News- 
papers and Magazines 555b; Roads 
and Highways 663a 

Tangerines: see Fruit 

Tangier 
Armies of the World 120a; News- 
papers and Magazines 555b 

Tanguy, Yves: see Obituaries 56 

Tanks: see Munitions 55, 54, 53 

Tariffs 
European Unity 307b; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 307d; 
International Monetary Fund 421c; 
International Trade 422b; Ireland, 
Republic of, 432c; Labour Unions 
454d; Linen and Flax 468a 

Tatum, Art 58la 

Tavorite 508b 

Taxation 
Agriculture 90a; Banking 150a; Bet- 


ting and Gambling 161c; Brewing 
and Beer 176c; Budget, National 


184c; Debt, National 263d; Foreign 
Investments 332a; Law 459c; Lia- 
uors, Alcoholic 468b; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 505d; 


Motion Pictures 517a; Municipal 
Government 524d; Newspapers and 
Magazines 554d; Social Security 


691b. See also various cities, states 
and countries 

Taylor, Maxwell Davenport 57, 56 

Tchernov (Chernov), Victor: see Obit- 
uaries 53 

Tea 
Prices 630c 

Technicolor: 
54, 53 

Telegraphy 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion 318c¢c 

Telephone 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion 318c; Labour Unions 453c; Rural 
Electrification Administration 668b. 
See also various states, provinces 
and countries 

Television: sce Medicine 57: Federal 
Communications Commission; 
Radio and Television 57, 56, 55, 
54. See Television 53 

Tellurium: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 
Mineralogy 508a 

Tennessee 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

Tennis 

Tensing Norkay (Bhutia) 54 

Tenth Conference of American 
States: sce Inter-American Con- 
ference 55 

Terramycin: see Chemistry 55, 54, 
53. See Chemotherapy 55, 54, 53 

Tes-Tape 269d 

Texas 
Floods and Flood Control 324d 

Textile Industry 
Agricultural Research Service 87a; 
Census Data, U.S. 209a; Chemistry 
211b; Cotton 249d; Dyes 276c; Em- 
ployment 299c; Foreign Investments 
332b; Interior Decoration 414c; In- 
ternational Trade 426c; Labour Un- 
ions 453c; Linen and Flax 467d; 
Prices 630d; Silk 685b; Strikes 715a; 
Wages and Hours 800d; Women’s 
Fashions 811b 


see Motion Pictures 


Thailand 
Agriculture 93b; Armies of the World 
120c; Aviation, Civil 140d; Debt, 


National 264b; Disasters 270d; For- 
eign Aid Programs, U.S. 330d; Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 415b; Internation- 
al Monetary Fund 421b; Interna- 
tional Trade 427b; Marine Corps, 
U.S. 482d; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 507; Narcotics 
535c; Navies of the World 540c; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b; 
Religion 654a; Rice 661b; Roads and 
Highways 663d; Tariffs 729c; Tin 
World Health Organization 


Tharaud, JéroOme: see Obituaries 54 
Theatre 
Dance 258c; Music 532d; 
731d 
Themeles, Timotheos: see Obituaries 


Taxation 


Theorell, Axel Hugo Teodor 56 

Therapy: see Psychiatry 55, 54, 53. 
See Chemotherapy 54, 53 

Thermonuclear Weapons: see 
Atomic Energy 57, 56, 55, 54 

Thibaud, Jacques: see Obituaries 54 

Thomas, Charles S. 57, 56, 55 

Thomas, Dylan Marlais: see Obituar- 
ies 54 

Thomas, Elbert Duncan: see Obituar- 
ies 54 

Thomas, Norman (Mattoon) 57 

Thorpe, James Francis (Jim): 
Obituaries 54 


See 


Thorpe, Merle: see Obituaries 56 

Three-Dimensional Motion Pic- 
tures: sec Motion Pictures; Pho- 
tography 55, 54 

Throat: see Ear, Nose and Throat, 
Diseases of 

Thruston, Lee M.: see Obituaries 54 

Tibet 
International Law 418c 

Tilden, William Tatem II: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Timber: see Forests; Lumber 


Timor: see Portuguese Overseas 
Territories 
Tin 


International Trade 427c; Miner- 
alogy 508a; Prices 630c; Secondary 
Metals 675b 

Tinkham, George Holden 58la 

Tires: see Rubber 
Federal Trade Commission 321a; 
Textile Industry 739b 

Titanium: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 
Metallurgy 494d; Mineralogy 508a 

Tito 
Communism 241d 

Tobacco 
Agriculture 87d; Botany 171c; Can- 
cer 203c; Census Data, U.S. 209a; 
Employment 299c; Strikes  716a; 
Taxation 731c; Wages and Hours 
800d 

Tobago: sce Trinidad and Tobago 

Tobey, Charles William: see Obituar- 
ies 54 

Tobin, Daniel J.: see Obituaries 56 

Tobin, Maurice Joseph: see Obitu- 
aries 54, See Tobin, Maurice 
Joseph 53 

Togoland: see Gold Coast 57. Sce 
French Union; French West Af- 
rica; Trust Territories 57, 56, 55, 
54, 53. See British West Africa 56, 
55, 54, 53 
UN 766b 

Tolbutamid: (D860, Orinase) 269b 

Tonga 57, 56 

Tongan Island Protectorate: see 
Pacific Islands, British 55, 54, 53 

Tongking: sce Indochina 55, 54, 53 

Tornadoes: see Meteorology 57, 56 
ce 54. See Disasters 57, 56, 55, 54, 

Toronto 

Torre, Carlos Maria de la 54 

Toscanini, Arturo 55 

Tourist Travel 
American Citizens Abroad 101c; 
Aviation, Civil 140C; Bermuda 161a; 
Hotels, U.S. 388b 

Towers: John Henry: see Obituaries 


Town and Regional Planning 
Brazil 175d; Civil Defense, U.S. 
226c; Municipal Government 524a; 
Public Health Engineering 636d; Ur- 
ban Transportation, U.S. 787d. See 
also various cities 

Toy Industry 56, 55, 54 

Track and Field Sports 
Olympic Games 588a 


Trade Agreements: see Interna- 
tional Trade; Tariffs 
Trade Commission, Federal: see 


Federal Trade Commission 

Trade-Marks: sce Patents and 
Trade-Marks 57. Sce Patents, 56, 
55, 54, 53 

Trade Unions: see Labour Unions 

Traffic Accidents: see Accidents 
(Accident Prevention); Disasters 

Traffic and Parking: see Municipal 
Government 

Tranquillizing Drugs; sce Chemis- 
try; Physiology 57. See Medicine; 
Psychiatry 57, 56, 55 
Dermatology 268c; Veterinary Med- 
icine 796c 

Trans-Jordan: sec Jordan 

Transportation: see Urban Trans- 
portation, U.S. 57, 56, 55, 54. See 
Aviation, Civil; Motor Transpor- 
tation; Railroads 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. 
See Electric Transportation 53 
Canals and Inland Waterways 202d; 
Chemistry 213a; Income and Prod- 
uct, U.S. 404d; Municipal Govern- 
ment 524a; Strikes 715a; Wages and 
Hours 800c. See also various coun- 
tries 

Trap-Shooting: sce Shooting 

Travel: see Tourist Travel 

Treasury, U.S. Department of: see 
Government Departments and 
Bureaus, U.S. 
Banking 150b; Debt, National 263a; 
Export-Import Bank of Washington 
313a; Federal Reserve System 320b; 
Post Office 625d; Secret Service, 
U.S. 675d; Stocks and Bonds 711d; 
Tennessee Valley Authority 735d 

ise: Hugh Montague Trenchard 

1b 
gree ta Bir Bikram: see Obituaries 


Trieste: see Italy 56. See Trieste 
(Free Territory of) 55, 54, 53 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Birth Statistics 164c; Death Statis- 
tics 262c; Foreign Investments 333b; 


Gas, Natural and Manufactured 
350b; Infant Mortality 411¢; News- 
papers and Magazines 555b 

Tripolitania: see Libya 55, 54, 53 

Tritium: sec Atomic Energy; Phys- 
ics 54 

Trolley Coaches: see Urban Trans- 
portation, U.S. 55, 54. Sce Electric 
Transportation 53 

Tropical Diseases 


Trucial Sheikhdoms: sce Persian 
Gul fn tosee 57. See Arabia 56, 55, 
54, 5 


Truck Crops: sce Vegetables 

Trucks: see Automobile Industry; 
Motor Transportation 

Truman, Harry S. 53 

Trust Territories 
UN 761d 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands: see Marshall, Caroline and 
Mariana Islands 

Tuberculosis 
Chemotherapy 213d; Dermatology 
268b; Endocrinology 301a 

Tucker, Preston Thomas 58ib 

Tumulty, Joseph Patrick: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Tungsten: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 
Foreign Investments 332d; Miner- 
alogy 508a 


Tunisia 
Democracy 265d; France 341a; 
French Union 344a; International 


Law 418b; Middle Eastern Affairs 
503a; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 506; Newspapers and 
Magazines 555b; New Zealand 558c; 
Vegetable Oils and Animal Fats 
790d; Wines 809c; World Health Or- 
ganization 815d 

Tunnels 
Roads and Highways 663c 

Turbojets and Turboprops: see Avi- 
ation, Civil; Jet Propulsion 

Turkey 
Agriculture 92b; Archaeology 110d; 
Armies of the World 120b; Art Ex- 
hibitions 126d; Aviation, Civil 140d; 
Banking 152b; Barley 153c; Cotton 
250c; Cyprus 254b; Dams 257b; 
Dance 261b; Debt, National 264b; 
Democracy 265d; Disasters 271a; 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 307d; Foreign Aid Programs, 
U.S. 330a; Foreign Investments 
334a; Fruit 347b; Greece 371b; In- 
ternational Monetary Fund 421a; 
International Trade 424c; Manga- 
nese 480d; Middle Eastern Affairs 
502a; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 507; Narcotics 535c; Nav- 
ies of the World 540b; Newspapers 
and Magazines 556a; Nuts 569b; 
Olympic Games 586c;_ Railroads 
651la; Red Cross 652b; Religion 654b; 
Roads and Highways 663b; Rye 669c; 
Seismology 677b; Shipbuilding 680a; 
Social Security 692d; Suez Canal 
Conflict 720a; Tobacco 745c; U.S. 
771d; Wheat 807b; Wines 809c 

Turkeys: see Livestock 

TVA: see Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity 

Twentieth Century Fund: see So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 

Me tiaey Nathan Farragut 57, 56, 


55, 

Two, Four-DB 212d 

Udabnopithecus 108d 

Uganda: see British East Africa 
Coffee 234d; Cotton 250c; Mineral 
and Metal Production and Prices 
507; Newspapers and Magazines 
555b 

Ulcer: see Stomach and Intestines, 
Diseases of the 
Psychosomatic Medicine 636a; X- 
Ray and Radiology 817d 

Unemployment: see Census Data, 
U.S.; Employment 

Unemployment Insurance: sce So- 
cial Security 

UNESCO (United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization): see Education; Li- 
braries 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See 
United Nations 55, 54, 53 
Geography 352a; Latin-American 
Literature 455d; Libraries 466b; Mu- 
seums 530d; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 555d; Rumania 668a 

UNICEF 217c 

Union of American Republics: see 
Organization of American States 

Union of South Africa: sec South 
Africa, The Union of 

Union of Soviet Socalist Republics 
Afghanistan 85d; Agriculture 92d; 
Albania 98a; Aluminum 100c; Ameri- 
can Literature 103b; Antarctica 106d; 
Anthropology 108a; Armies of the 
World 119d; Art Exhibitions 126b; 
Asbestos 127c; Astronomy 127d; 
Atomic Energy 129b; Austria 134d; 
Aviation, Civil 141c; Aviation, Mili- 
tary 142c; Baptist Church 152b; 
Barley 153c; Belgium 159a; Benton, 
William 160b; Botany 171d; Cam- 
bodia 198c; Canada 199b; Cartog- 


raphy 205b; Chess 214b; China 
220a; Church Membership 225b; 
Coal 231c; Coke 235c; Communism 
240b; Copper 247d; Corn 249a; Cot- 
ton 250c; Dance 258c; Debt, Nation- 
al 264b; Denmark 266c; Education 
281a; Egypt 286d; Eisenhower, 
Dwight D. 288d; Electrical Indus- 
tries 296b; Fairs and Exhibitions 
315c; Finland 322c; Fisheries 323b; 
Foreign Aid Programs U.S. 331a; 
Forests 337a; Friends, Religious So- 
ciety of, 346a; Geography 352a; Ger- 
many 359b; Great Britain 367c; 
Horticulture 386d; Housing 391c; 
Hungary 395a; Iceland 397c; Ice 
Skating 399a; Indonesia 409d; Inter- 
national Law 420b; International 
Trade 424b; Iran 430d; Iron and 
Steel 433b; Israel 436c; Japan 441d; 
Jehovah's Witnesses 443a; Jet Pro- 
pulsion 443d; Jordan 447a; Lead 
462d; Libya 467b; Linen and Flax 
467d; Lumber 475c; Machinery and 
Machine Tools 477c; Manganese 
480d; Marriage and Divorce 484b; 
Merchant Marine 493d; Middle East- 
ern Affairs 502d; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 507; Mongoli- 
an People’s Republic 513d; Motion 
Pictures 517d; Music 531a; NATO 
$61d; Navies of the World 540b; 
Nepal 544c; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 556a; Norway 566b; Oats 569d; 
Oceanography 583a; Palaeontology 
596a; Physics 612a; Poland 617a; 
Political Science 623a; Pulitzer Priz- 
es 641a; Radio and Television 648a; 
Railroads 650a; Religion 654d; Re- 
ligious Education 655d; Rubber 
666c; Rumania 667d; Russian Litera- 
ture 668d; Rye 669c; Salt 671b; San 
Marino 673b; Shepilov, Dmitri Tro- 
fimovich 679b; Silver 685c; Social 
Security 690c; South Africa, The 
Union of, 704c; Suez Canal Conflict 
718c; Sugar 721a; Sweden 724a; Syria 
727b; Table Tennis 728a; Tea 732c; 
Thailand 740a; Twining, Nathan 
Farragut 757c; UN 762c; United 
Church of Canada 761b; U.S. 767d; 
Vietnam 797a; Weeks, Sinclair 804d; 
Wheat 807b; Wines 809c; Wool 813a; 
Yemen 819b; Yugoslavia 819d; Zinc 


Unitarian Church 
Christian Unity 223b 

United Church of Canada 
Christian Unity 223c 

United Fund: see Community Chest 
—United Fund 

United Kingdom: see Great Britain 
& Northern Ireland, United King- 
dom of 

United Nations 
Agriculture 93c; Atomic Energy 
129b; Blind, Education of the, 164d; 
Child Welfare 217c; Fisheries 323b; 
Great Britain 368c; India 406c; In- 
ternational Law 418b; Iran 430d; 
Israel 436c; Korea 452a; Medical 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled 490a; 
Middle Eastern Affairs 502d; Nar- 
cotics 535b; Philately 607d; Portu- 
guese Overseas Territories 624d; 
Refugees 653a; Suez Canal Conflict 
718c; Trust Territories 752c. See 
also various countries 

United States 
Accidents 81b; Advertising 83c; Ag- 
ricultural Research Service 86b; Ag- 
riculture 87c; Aircraft Manufacture 
93c; Air Races and Records 94c; Alu- 
minum 100c; Ambassadors and En- 
voys 100d; American Citizens Abroad 
101ic; American Literature 102d; An- 
gling 106a; Antarctica 107a; Anthro- 
pology 108b; Architecture 114a; Ar- 
gentina 117b; Armies of the World 
120a; Art Exhibitions 124d; Art 
Sales 126d; Asbestos 127b; Astron- 
omy 127d; Atomic Energy 129b; 
Automobile Industry 135c; Automo- 
bile Racing 138b; Aviation, Civil 
139b; Aviation, Military 142a; Bac- 
teriology 147a; Badminton 148a; Ba- 
hama Islands 148b; Banking 149c; 
Barley 153b; Baseball 153c; Basket- 
ball 156b; Behavioral Sciences 157d; 
Betting and Gambling 161b; Birth 
Statistics 164b; Book Collecting 
169c; Book Publishing and Book 
Sales 169d; Botany 171b; Bowling 
172d; Boxing 173b; Brazil 175a; 
Brewing and Beer 176b; Bridges 
176d; Budget, National 184c; Build- 
ing and Construction Industry 186c; 
Business Review 190d; Canada 198d; 
Canals and Inland Waterways 202a; 
Cancer 203b; Candy 204a; Canning 
Industry 204b; Cartography 205b; 
Census Data, U.S. 206d; Chemistry 
210a; Chess 214a; Children’s Books 
216a; Child Welfare 218b; China 
220a; Christian Unity 223a; Church 
Membership 224b; Civil Aeronautics 
Administration 225c; Civil Defense, 
U.S. 226b; Civil Rights 227d; Cloth- 

r ing Industry 230c; Coal 231c; Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, U.S. 232c; 

. Coast Guard, U.S. 233b; Cocoa 234b; 


Coffee _234c; Coinage 235a; Coke 
235b; Communism 242c; Community 
Chest-United Fund 243a; Commu- 
nity Trusts 243c; Consumer Credit 
245c; Contract Bridge 246b; Co-op- 
eratives 246d; Copper 247d; Corn 
248c; Costa Rica 249¢; Cotton 249d; 
Crime 251a; Cuba 253b; Curling 
253c; Cycling 254a; Dairy Products 
256c; Dams 257b; Dance 258c; Death 
Statistics 262a; Debt, National 262d; 
Dentistry 267b; Diabetes 269c; Dia- 
monds 270a; Disasters 270c; Dis- 
ciples of Christ 273b; Dominican Re- 
public 273d; Donations and Bequests 
274b; Drug Administration, U.S. 
274c; Dyes 276c; Economics 278c; 
Education 280a; Eggs 286a; Egypt 
286c; Eisenhower, Dwight D. 288c; 
Elections, U.S. 289b; Electrical In- 
dustries 295a; Electronics 296d; Em- 
ployment 298d; Epidemiology 303c; 
Ethiopia 305d; European Unity 306d; 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 308a; Export-Import Bank of 
Washington 312d; Fairs and Exhibi- 
tions 314a, Farm Credit System 
316a; Farmers Home Administration 
316d; Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion 317b; Federal Communications 
Commission 318b; Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 318d; Fed- 
eral Power Commission 319a; Fed- 
eral Reserve System 319d; Federal 
Trade Commission 320c; Fencing 
321b; Fires and Fire Losses 323a; Fish- 
eries 323d; Floods and Flood Control 
324c; Football 326d; Foreign Aid 
Programs, U.S. 328b; Foreign In- 
vestments 331b; Forests 335d; For- 
mosa 337b; Four-H Clubs 338c; 
Friends, Religious Society of, 345d; 
Frozen Foods 346b; Fruit 346c; Fur- 
niture Industry 348c; Furs 348d; 
Gas, Natural and Manufactured 
350b; Gem Stones 350d; Geological 
Survey, U.S. 353a; Glass 362c; Glid- 
ing 363a; Gold 363c; Golf 365b; Gov- 
ernment Departments and Bureaus, 
U.S. 366b; Greece 371c; Greenland 
372a; Gymnastics 374a; Handball 
376a; Hay and Pastures 377b; Hock- 
ey, Field 380a; Hockey, Ice 380c; 
Horse Racing 384b; Hospitals 387b; 
Hotels, U.S. 388b; Housing 388d; 
Humour 391d; Iceland 397c; Ice 
Skating 398c; Immigration, Emigra- 
tion and Naturalization 401c; In- 
come and Product, U.S. 403c; India 
406b; Indians, Ameryican 408c; In- 
dustrial Health 410b; Infant Mor- 
tality 411a; Insurance 411d; Interior 
Decoration 414a; International Geo- 
physical Year 416b; International 
Labour Organization 417c; Interna- 
tional Law 418d; International Mon- 


etary Fund 421a; International 
Trade 422b; Interstate Commerce 
Commission 428b; Iran 430d; Ire- 


land, Republic of 432d; Iron and 
Steel 433b; Irrigation 434c; Italy 
440b; Japan 441b; Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses 443a; Jet Propulsion 443b; 
Jewish Literature 445a; Judaism 
447b; Juvenile Delinquency 447d; 
Labour Unions 453b; Lacrosse 455b; 
Law 457a; Lawn Bowling 462b; Lead 
462d; Liberia 464c; Libraries 464d; 
Libya 467b; Linen and Flax 467d; 
Liquors, Alcoholic 468a; Literary 
Prizes 469b; Livestock 471a; Lumber 
474d; Lutherans 475c; Machinery 
and Machine Tools 476c; Manganese 
480d; Marine Corps, U.S. 482c; Mar- 
riage and Divorce 483a; Mathemat- 
ics 488a; Meat 489a; Medical Re- 
habilitation of the Disabled 489c; 
Merchant Marine 492b; Metallurgy 
494a; Mexico 500a; Middle Eastern 
Affairs 503a; Migratory Labour 504c; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 505c; Mineralogy 508b; Mon- 
golian People’s Republic 514a; Mor- 
mons 515d; Motion Pictures 516d; 
Motor-Boat Racing 522d; Motor 
Transportation 523a; Municipal 
Government 523d; Munitions 526a; 
Museums 528d; Music 531a; Narcot- 
ics 536a; National Geographic Soci- 
ety 536d; National Guard 537c; Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 538a; 
National Parks and Monuments 
538d; NATO 562b; Navies of the 


World 540b; Negroes, American 
542c; Newspapers and Magazines 


551b; New Zealand 558c; Nickel 559d; 
Nursing 567b; Nuts 569a; Oats 569c; 
Oceanography 583a; Olympic Gaines 
586b; Organization of American 
States 591b; Paints and Varnishes 
593c; Palaeontology 596a; Panama 
597d; Panama Canal Zone 598b; Pa- 
per and Pulp Industry 598d; Para- 
guay 600b; Patents and Trade-marks 
601b; Peanuts 601d; Peru 604b; Pe- 
troleum 604d; Philippines, Republic 
of the, 33b, 608a; Photography 609d; 
Physics 612a; Plastics 616a; Police 
619a; Poliomyelitis 619d; Political 
Parties, U.S. 620c; Political Science 
622d; Polo 623c; Portugal 624a; Post 


Office 625c; Potatoes 626c; Prices 
628c; Printing 631d; Prisons 632d; 
Protestant Episcopal Church 633d; 
Psychology 634¢c; Public Health En- 
gineering 636c; Public Health Serv- 
ice, U.S. 637d; Public Utilities 638c; 
Pulitzer Prizes 641a; Radio and Tele- 
vision 642c; Railroads 648b; Red 
Cross 651c; Refugees 653a; Religion 
655a; Religious Education 656a; Rice 
661a; Rivers and Harbours 662a; 
Roads and Highways 662d, Roman 
Catholic Church 664b; Rowing 665a; 
Rubber 666b; Rumania 668a; Rural 
Electrification Administration 668b; 
Rye 669b; Salt 671b; Salvation Army 
672b; Savings and Loan Associations 
674c; Secret Service, U.S. 675d; Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
676a; Seismology 677c; Selective 
Service, U.S. 677c; Shipbuilding 
680a; Shoe Industry 681c; Shooting 
681d; Shows 682d; Silk 685b; Silver 
685c; Skiing 686c; Smithsonian In- 
stitution 687a; Soccer 687d; Social- 
ism 690a; Social Security 690c; So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 692d; 
Sociology 699b; Softball 700b; Soil 
Conservation 700c; Soybeans 707b; 
Spain 707c; Spices 709d; Squash 
Racquets 710b; Stocks and Bonds 
711c; Strikes 714d; Suez Canal Con- 
flict 718a; Sugar 720c; Suicide Sta- 
tistics 721c; Sulphur 721d; Supreme 
Court of the United States 722b; 
Swimming 724c; Switzerland 726c; 
Syria 727b; Table Tennis 727c; Tar- 
iffs 730a; Taxation 731a; Tea 732c; 
Telegraphy 733a; Telephone 733c; 
Tennis 736b; Textile Industry 738d; 
Thailand 740a; Theatre 740c; Tin 
744a; Tobacco 745a; Tourist Travel 
746b; Town and Regional Planning 
747a; Track and Field Sports 748b; 
Tunnels 755c; TVA 735d; UN 762c; 
Unitarian Church 760c; United 
States Congress 773b; Universities 
and Colleges 776b; Uranium 786c; 
Urban Transportation, U.S. 786d; 
Uruguay 788b; Vegetable Oils and 
Animal Fats 790b; Vegetables 790d; 
Venereal Diseases 791c; Veterans 
Administration (U.S.) 793d; Vet- 
erans’ Organizations, U.S. 795a; 
Veterinary Medicine 795d; Wages 
and Hours 800c; Wealth and Income, 
Distribution of 803b; Weight Lifting 
804d; Wheat 806c; Wildlife Conser- 
vation 807d; Wines 809c; Women’s 
Fashions 811b; Woo! 813a; World 
Assembly for Moral Re-Armament 
814c; Wrestling 815d; Yachting 818b; 
Zine 821a. See also various cities, 
states, territories and possessions 

United States Air Force Academy 56 

United States Congress 57, 56, 55. 
See Congress, United States 54, 53 
Eisenhower, Dwight D. 288b; Elec- 
tions, U.S. 289c; Housing 389a; Ju- 
daism 447b; U.S. 767b 

United States Government Depart- 
ments and Bureaus: sce Govern- 
ment Departments and Bureaus, 
U.S. Also see under specific name, 
e.g. Coast Guard, U.S., etc. 

United States Information Agency 
55,54 

United States Investments Abroad: 
see Foreign Investments 

United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce: see Societies and As- 
sociations, U.S. 

United States Mint: scc Coinage 

Universities and Colleges 
Archaeology 109b; Aviation, Civil 
142a; Behavioral Sciences 157d; Brit- 
ish East Africa 181d; Cartography 
205c; Census Data, U.S. 207d; 
Churches of Christ 224b; Consumer 
Credit 246a; Donations and Bequests 
274b; Education 280b; Eisenhower, 
Milton Stover 289b; Exploration 
and Discovery 311b; Foreign Aid 
Programs, U.S. 331b; Forests 336c; 
Four-H Clubs 338d; Home Econom- 
ics 381c; Hungary 395c; Islam 436a; 
Judaism 447c; Kimpton, Lawrence 
Alpheus 451c; Law 458c; Libraries 
465b; Medical Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled 489c; Medicine 490d; Metal- 
lurgy 494a; Meteorology 495a; Mu- 
nicipal Government 524b; Museums 
529d; Negroes, American 543b; New 
Jersey 549c; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 55ib; Palaeontology  596a; 
Physics 612b; Psychology 635b; Ra- 
dio and Television 646b; Religious 
Education 655d; Spain 707d; The- 
atre 742a; Veterans Administration 
(U.S.) 794b; Wisconsin 810a. See 
also various sports and games 

Uranium Ste ars 
Atomic Energy 130b; Brazil 175c; 
Budget, National 185c; Foreign In- 
vestments 334d; Industrial Health 
410c; Marine Biology 481d 

Urban Redevelopment: sce Urban 
Transportation, U.S. 57, 56, 55, 54. 
See Building and Construction 
Industry; Housing; Municipal 
Government; Town and Regionai 
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Planning 57,56, 55,54, 53. Sec Elec- 
tric Transportation 53 

Urban Transportation, U.S. 57, 56, 
Hat 54. See Electric Transportation 


Town and Regional Planning 747c 

Uruguay 
Aviation, Civil 140d; Birth Statis- 
tics 164c; Death Statistics 262c; 
Debt, National 264b; Exchange Con- 
trol and Exchange Rates 308a; In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 415b; Newspapers 
and Magazines 555b; Roads and 
Highways 662a; Socialism 690a; Soil 
Conservation 701d; Wines 809c; 
Wool 813a 

U.S.S.R.: see Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics 

Utah 

Utilities, Public: sce Public Utilities 

Utrillo, Maurice: see Obituaries 56 

Vacation: see Tourist Travel 

Valeri, Valerio 54 

Vanadium: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 
Mineralogy 508a 

Van Alen, William: see Obituaries 55 

Vandenberg, Hoyt Sanford: see Obit- 
uaries 55 

Vanderblue, Homer Bews: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

Van Fleet, James Alward 53 

Vargas, Getiilio Dornellas: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Varnishes: see Paints and Varnishes 

Vasopressin 300c 

Vatican City State 
Newspapers and Magazines 555d 

Veal: see Meat 

Vegetable Oils and Animal Fats 
Agriculture 88d;Chemotherapy 
213d; Epidemiology 303d; Foreign 
Investments 332c; Heart and Circu- 
latory Diseases 379b; Nutrition, Ex- 
perimental 568a; Physiology 614c; 
Spices 710a 

Vegetables 
Agricultural Research Service 86c; 
Agriculture 88b; Bacteriology 147d; 
Botany 171b; Canning Industry 
204b; Frozen Foods 346b 

Velasco Ibarra, José Maria 53 

Venereal Diseases 
World Health Organization 815b 

Venezuela 
Aviation, Civil 140d; Birth and Sta- 
tistics 164c; Bridges 178d; Coffee 
234d; Dams 257b; Death Statistics 
262c; Debt, National 264b; Foreign 
Investments 333b; Gas, Natural 
and Manufactured 350b; Infant Mor- 
tality 411c; International Trade 
422d; Iron and Steel 433b; Latin- 
American Literature 456a; Meteorol- 
ogy 495d; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 505d; Navies of 
the World 540c; Newspapers and 
Magazines 555b; Organization of 
American States 591c; Petroleum 
604d; Roads and Highways 663b; 
Soil Conservation 701c 

Verel 211b 

Vermont 
Palaeontology 596d 

Verneuil, Louis: see Obituaries 53 

Veterans Administration (U.S.) 
Banking 150c; Budget, National 
185b; Chemistry 211d; Housing 389b; 
Insurance 412a 

Veterans’ Organizations, U.S. 
Red Cross 651d 

Veterinary Medicine 
Agricultural Research Service 86d; 
Drug Administration, U.S. 274d; 
Tuberculosis 754b; Vitamins and 
Nutrition 799b 

Vietnam 57, 56. See Indochina 55, 
54, 53 
Armies of the World 124c; Art Ex- 
hibitions 126c; Aviation, Civil 140d; 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 301d; Foreign Aid Programs, 
U.S. 330d; French Union 345b; Mis- 
sions, Foreign 510b; Rubber 666b; 
U.S. 772a 

Vinson, Frederick Moore: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Virginia 

Virgin Islands 

Virgin Islands, British: see Leeward 
Islands 

Viruses: see Poliomyelitis 57, 56, 55. 
See Medicine; Respiratory Dis- 
eases 57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See Infan- 
tile Paralysis 54, 53 
Agricultural Research Service 86c; 
Bacteriology 147a; Biochemistry 
163b; Epidemiology 304b; Veterinary 
Medicine 795d 

Vishinsky, Andrei Y.: see Obituaries 


Visual Education: see Motion Pic- 
tures 

Vital Statistics: sce Birth Statistics; 
Census Data, U.S.; Death Statis- 
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tics; Infant Mortality; Marriage 
and Divorce; Suicide Statistics 
Vitamins and Nutrition 
Dermatology 268c; Nutrition Ex- 
perimental 568c, Physiology 614d 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Office of 


Voice of America: see Radio and 
Television 56, 55, 54. See United 
States Information Agency 55, 54 

Von (in personal names): see under 
proper names 56, 55, 54, 53 

Voroshilov, Klimenty Efremovich 


Vortac 139d 

Vukovich, Bill: see Obituaries 56 

Wages and Hours 
Agriculture 89b; Business Review 
193a; Census Data, U.S. 208b; Civil 
Service, U.S. 229a; Economics 278d; 
Education 282a; Employment 299c; 
Housing 391a; Income and Product, 
U.S. 405b; International Labour Or- 
ganization 417d; Labour Unions 
453b; Merchant Marine 493c; Mi- 
gratory Labour 504d; Municipal 
Government 525a; Netherlands 545a; 
Newspapers and Magazines 555a; 
Nursing 567d; Panama Canal Zone 
598c; Prices 630b; Selective Service, 
U.S. 678d; Spain 708a; Strikes 715a; 
Sweden 724b; U.S.S.R. 759d. See 
also specific industries and various 
states 

Wage Stabilization Board 53 

Wagner, John P. (Honus): see Obitu- 
aries 56 

Wagner, Robert F.: see Obituaries 54 

Wainwright, Jonathan M.: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Waksman, Selman Abraham 53 

Wales: sce Great Britain & Northern 
Ireland, United Kingdom of 

Walnuts: see Nuts 

War, Law of: see International Law 

Ward, Arch: see Obituaries 56 

Warner, Glenn Scobey (‘Pop’): see 
Obituaries 55 

War Prisoners: see Prisoners of War 
54, 53 

Warren, Earl! 56, 55,54 

War Savings Stamps: see Post Office 
54, 53 

Warsaw Pact: 
World 57 

Washington 

Washington, D.C. 
Museums 528d 

Water Polo: see Swimming 55, 54 
Olympic Games 589b 

Water Supply and Conservation: see 
Geology 57. Sce Geological Survey, 
U.S.; Soil Conservation 57, 56, 55, 
54. See Dams; Irrigation; Public 
Health Engineering; Tunnels 57, 
56, 55, 54, 53. See Utah 57, 55, 54. 


see Armies of the 


See Municipal Government 56, 55. 
See Floods and Flood Control 54, 
53 
Farmers Home Administration 317a; 
Federal Power Commission 319c; 
Netherlands Antilles 546a; New Jer- 
sey 549c; Ontario 589d; Public Util- 
ities 639b; Resources 1b; Tunnels 
755a; Venezuela 792c; X-Ray and 
Radiology 817b 

Watson, Thomas John 581d 

Wealth and Income, Distribution of 
Business Review 192c; Census Data, 
U.S. 208a; Consumer Credit 246a; 
Economics 278c; Indians, American 
409a 

Weapons: see Munitions 

Weather: see Metecrology 

Wear H (arold) T.: see Obituaries 
5 


Weeks, Sinclair 

Weight Lifting 57, 56 
Olympic Games 589b 

Weinman, Adolph A.: 
53 

Weizmann, Chaim: see Obituaries 53 

Weller, Thomas Huckle 55 

Wendel, Josef 54 

West Africa, British: see 
West Africa 56, 55, 54, 53 

Westermann, William Linn: see Obit- 
uaries 55 

Western European Union: see Euro- 
pean Unity 57, 56, 55. See London 
Conferenceand Paris Agreements; 
United States 55. See European 
Union 54, 53 

Western Samoa: see New Zealand; 
Trust Territories 

West Indies, British: see British 
West Indies 57, 56, 55, 54. See 
Bahama Islands; Barbados; Ja- 
maica; Leeward Islands; Trini- 
dad and Tobago; Windward Is- 
lands 57, 56, 55, 54, 53 

West Virginia 

‘“'Wetbacks”: see Immigration, Em- 
igration and Naturalization 55 

Whaling: see Fisheries 55, 54, 53 

Wheat 
Agriculture 87c; Baking Industry 
148c; Botany 171c; International 
Trade 422c; Taxation 731d 

White, Walter (Francis): see Obitu- 
aries 56 

Whittaker, Sir Edmund Taylor 582a 

Whittlesey, Derwent Stainthorpe 582a 

Widtsoe, John Andreas: see Obituar- 
ies 53 

Wilbur, Curtis Dwight: see Obituar- 
ies 55 

Wilderness Preservation 55 

Wildlife Conservation 

Wiley, Alexander 53 

Williams, Ben Ames: 
54 

Wilson, Charles Erwin 

Wilson, Frank H. 582a 

Wilson, Halsey William: see Obituar- 
ies 55 

Windward Islands 


see Obituaries 


British 


see Obituaries 


Newspapers and Magazines 555a; 
Spices 710a 

Wines 

Wirth, Karl Joseph 582b 

Wirth, Louis: see Obituaries 53 

Wisconsin 

Withholding Tax: sce Law 53 

Wojciechowski, Stanislaw: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Wolgast, Adolf (Ad): see Obituaries 


56 

Woll, Matthew 582c 

Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, National: sce Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 

Women’s Clubs, General Federa- 
tion of: see Societies and Associ- 
ations, U.S. 

Womeii’s Fashions 
Clothing Industry 230d; Furs 349b; 
Shoe Industry 681b 

Wood, Robert Williams: see Obituar- 
ies 56 

Wood: see Forests: Lumber 

Woodruff, Roy Orchard: see Obituar- 
ies 54 

Wool 
Agricultural Research Service 87a; 
Agriculture 88b; Clothing Industry 
230d; Interior Decoration 414d; In- 
ternational Trade 423a; Prices 630c; 
Textile Industry 738d 

Woolson, Albert 582c 

Words and Meanings, New 
Agricultural Research Service 86c; 
Anthropology 108d; Aviation, Civil 
139d; Behavioral Sciences 157d; Bot- 
any 171b; Chemistry 211b; Electron- 
ics 298a; Mineralogy 508b 

World Assembly for Moral Re- 
Armament 

World Bank: see International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment 

World Council of Christian Educa- 
tion: see Religious Education 

World Council of Churches: see So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 57, 
56. See Christian Unity; Religion 
57, 56, 55, 54, 53. See Methodist 
Church 55. See Missions, Foreign 
(Religious) 55, 54 

World Health Organization 
Child Welfare 217d; Dentistry 267d; 
pateotice 535b; Tropical Diseases 
751 

Wrestling 
Olympic Games 589b 

Wright, Fielding Lewis 582c 

Wright, Louis T.: see Obituaries 53 

Wrong, Humphrey Hume: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Wu Te-chen: see Obituaries 54 

Wyoming 

Wyszynski, Stefan 54 

X-Ray and Radiology 
Atomic Energy i29d; Bacteriology 
147d; Blood, Diseases of the 167a; 
Dentistry 267d; Ear, Nose and 
Throat, Diseases of 278a; Electronics 
297d; Eye, Diseases of the 313b; Ge- 


netics 351a; Industrial Health 411a; 
Marine Biology 481c; Medicine 491c; 
Munitions 526c; Physics 612a; Radio 
and Television 647a; Surgery 722d; 
Tuberculosis 753b; UN 763 b 

Yachting 
Olympic Games 589b 

Yalta Documents 56 

Yellow Fever: see Tropical Diseases 

Yemen 
Armies of the World 122c; Middle 
Eastern Affairs 504a; Suez Canal 
Conflict 720a; U.S.S.R. 760b 

Yiddish Literature: sce Jewish Lit- 
erature 57, 56, 55, 54 

Young, Denton True (Cy): see Obitu- 
aries 56 

Young, Robert Ralph 55 

Young, Roland: see Obituaries 54 

Young, Victor 582d 

Young Men’s Christian Association: 
Uc Societies and Associations, 

Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation: sce Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

Yugoslavia 
Birth Statistics 164c; Bulgaria 189b; 
Chess 214c; Coal 231c; Communism 
241d; Copper 247d; Dance 261b; 
Death Statistics 262c; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 310c; 
Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 329d; 
Fruit 348b; Greece 371b; Infant Mor- 
tality 411b; International Law 420b; 
Iron and Steel 433b; Lead 462d; Li- 
braries 467a; Lumber 475c; Middle 
Eastern Affairs 502d; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 506; 
Navies of the World 540c; News- 
papers and Magazines 555d; Red 
Cross 652 b; Refugees 652d; Roads 
and Highways 663b; Roman Catho- 
lic Church 664b; Rumania 667d; 
Shipbuilding 680a; UN 761d; U.S.S.- 
R. 759b; Wines 809c 

Yukon Territory 

eee a Mildred (‘‘Babe’’) Didrikson 
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Zahedi, Fazlollah 54 

Zanzibar: sec British East Africa 
Newspapers and Magazines 555b 

Zefran 211b 

Zernike, Frits 54 

Zhukov, Georgi Konstantinovich 56 
U.S.S.R. 759a 

Zinc 
Foreign Investments 332b; Metal- 
lurgy 494d; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 505c; Mineralogy 
ee Prices 630c; Secondary Metals 

a , 

Zionist Organization of America: 
see Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 53 
Judaism 447b 

Zonta International: sce Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 

Zoology 
Exploration and Discovery 311c; 
Smithsonian Institution 687b 
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